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THE  SILVER  CORD, 


BY  SHIRT.KY  BROOKS, 


.■SnmSimiSi 

CHATTER  LXXIV. 

Mrs.  Hawke.si.ey  to  her  Hush  and. 

My  dearest  Charles, 

***** 

All  wliieh  yo\i  know  without  my  telling  it. 

And  now  for  serious  matters.  Be  sure  that 
you  read  this  letter  when  you  are  by  yourself, 


and  be  quite  sure  that  you  make  out  every  word 
in  it  before  you  destroy  it, — pot  exactly  an  unne- 
cessary request,  as  your  remembrance  u ill  tell 
you. 

Boor  Bertha  has  been  exceedingly  ill.  an  . is  so 
still,  although  Dr.  Solutes  considers  that  there  is 
no  immediate  danger.  But  the  fever  has  onl} 
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excited  her  frightfully,  and  has  not  made  her 
light-headed,  as  I expected  it  would  do.  She 
insists  upon  talking,  and  the  irritation  into  which 
she  is  thrown  by  being  desired  to  be  silent  is 
perhaps  more  dangerous  than  the  permitting  her 
to  speak.  If  she  is  left  alone,  she  at  once  rings 
the  bell  so  violently  that  the  whole  house  is 
alarmed,  and  I dare  not  tie  the  rope  up  out  of 
her  way,  or,  feeble  as  she  is,  I believe  that  she 
would  crawl  out  of  her  room,  and  do  herself  some 
fearful  mischief.  If  it  were  not  for  this  state  of 
things,  I should  have  refused  to  hear  anything 
from  her  upon  the  terrible  subject  ; but  what  can 
I do  ? And  it  is  better  that  she  should  pour  out 
her  incoherent  confidences  to  me  than  to  any  cue 
else.  I write  in  her  room,  interrupted  by  her 
incessantly,  and  therefore  you  must  do  your  best 
to  make  out  my  meaning,  and  I write  as  fast  as 
I can  at  the  risk  of  saying  the  same  thing  over 
again  ; but  yon  are  used  to  that  in  me. 

My  dearest  Charles,  1 know  not  how — and  the 
more  I consider  it  the  less  I know  how — to  sepa- 
rate the  truth  from  the  idle  talk  which  ilows 
from  Bertha’s  lips  hour  after  hour.  Such  a mix- 
ture of  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  frivolous 
things  1 never  heard,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
believe  her  in  the  full  possession  of  her  senses.  Yet 
she  is  so  minutely  accurate  about  small  matters, 
and  recollects  the  tiniest  point  about  dress,  or  orna- 
ment, or  any  sight  she  has  seen,  or  any  stranger 
she  has  met,  that  it  is  a hard  struggle  to 
believe  that  when  she  breaks  out  into  revelations 
that  I cannot  even  hint  at,  she  is  inventing  or 
wandering.  Is  there  any  form  of  mental  disease 
in  which  the  sufferer's  mind  cannot  grasp  anything 
beyond  trifles  ? While  I write  the  words,  they 
recal  a curious  speech  you  yourself  once  made,  in 
which  you  said  that  perhaps  when  we  get  into  the 
next  world  we  should  discover  that  we  had  never 
had  the  resolution  really  to  open  our  eyes  at  all  in 
this,  and  so  had  never  seen  the  angels  and  ghosts 
all  round  us,  but  only  felt  our  way  along.  Bertha 
seems  never  to  have  looked  out  firmly  upon  life, 
but  to  have  contented  herself  with  what  was  quite 
close  to  her,  just  as  baby,  when  you  sat  her  down 
for  the  first  time  by  the  sea,  and  you  expected  her 
to  lie  astonished  and  delighted  with  the  waves, 
pulled  her  little  hat  over  her  eyes  and  tilled  her 
lap  with  the  stones,  and  you  were  disappointed. 
My  dear  Charles,  bear  with  my  scribbling.  I feel 
that  I try  to  keep  away  from  a painful  theme. 

I cannot  arrive  at  a decision.  But  yon  know  this 
already,  because  you  know  my  ways,  and  that  you 
would  have  had  it  in  the  very  first  line  of  my 
letter  if  I had  been  certain.  I have  gone  over 
and  over  everything  that  Bertha  has  said  and 
keeps  on  saying,  and  have  put  it  in  all  shapes  and 
forms,  and  yet  I cannot  weave  it  all  into  one 
connected  story.  That  E.  A.  is  the  most  fearfully 
wicked  man  who  ever  lived  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  a doubt,  and  that  poor  Bertha  is  all 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  believe,  I wish  I 
could  say  was  in  the  least  degree  made  doubtful. 

I cannot  write  about  this,  and  1 need  not.  But  I 
cannot,  from  all  that  she  has  said,  and  from  all 
that  I can  bring  out  of  it  when  she  allows  me 
time  to  think  for  myself — I cannot  make  out  the 
true  character  of  B.  U. 1 


No  one  could  esteem  him  so  highly  as 
you  did,  and  I am  sure  that  I wras  always 
ready  to  accept  your  estimate  of  him,  and 
to  suppose  that  you  understood  him  better 
■ than  a woman  could  do.  And  do  not  think 
that  any  representations  of  Bertha’s  would 
have  weight  with  me  against  your  judgment, 
or  that  I am  unconsciously  allowing  an  erring 
wife  to  make  me  listen  to  any  extenuations 
which  she  may  try  to  find  in  the  character 
of  her  husband.  It  is  not  from  anything  that 
she  says  against  him  (and  it  is  very  little  indeed 
that  I ever  permit  her  to  say  upon  the  subject), 
that  a strange  impression  is  fixing  itself  into  my 
mind.  If  I am  to  believe  what  she  says — I 
mean,  dear,  the  actual  facts  wdiich  she  tells — I 
must  say,  and  please  forgive  me  if  I put  the 
case  too  abruptly  against  your  friend,  that — 1 
scarcely  like  to  •write  it — but  if  B.  had  desired  to 
make  known  all  about  E.  A.  very  much  sooner, 
the  proofs  were  within  his  reach. 

Beading  over  these  last  lines,  and  having 
broken  off  to  attend  to  my  patient,  I am  not 
satisfied  with  them ; and  you  must  let  me  put 
what  I mean  in  plainer  words.  Did  not  B. 
know  of  all  that  had  taken  place  long  before  he 
chose  to  make  others  aware  that  it  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  ? You  told  me  what  he  had  said 
to  poor  Arthur  when  sending  him  home.  Charles, 
if  B.  were  not  then  in  the  dark  as  to  his  own 
household  misery  ! 

You  will  reject  this  thought  at  the  first  read- 
ing ; but  do  you  think  that  I would  have  put  it 
on  paper  if  I could  have  justified  to  myself  the 
not  writing  it  to  you  ? Because  it  is  a very 
shocking  thought,  and  because  it  is  far  more  ter- 
rible when  we  come  to  connect  it  with  what  has 
happened  since.  Please  to  think  over  .all  this  as 
calmly  as  yon  would  do,  if  you  were  sitting  by 
my  side,  wdiich  I wish  more  than  I can  tell  you 
that  you  were,  at  such  a time.  I know'  your 
faith  in  B.  U.  and  God  knows  that  I would 
be  the  last  to  try  to  shake  it ; but  if  he  is 
your  friend,  remember  that  Laura  is  my  sister, 
and  let  me  speak  as  freely  for  her  as  you  would 
do  for  him. 

You  have  thought  over  it,  dearest,  and  in  spite 
of  my  assurance  that  Bertha,  ill  as  she  is  now, 
and  childish  as  she  is  at  the  best  of  times,  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  bearing  witness  to  facts,  you 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a woman  has 
allowed  herself  to  be  talked  into  a confused  belief 
by  another  woman  who  has  a confused  mind,  and 
who  is  not  to  be  trusted.  No,  dear  Charles,  you 
have  not.  Yon  have,  man-like,  taken  that  view 
first,  and  then  you  have  thought  of  me  as  not 
cpiite  like  all  the  easy  and  credulous  women  whom 
yon  have  known,  and  you  have  come  round  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  u ife  would  not  write  as  she 
has  doue  unless  she  had  something  to  say  which 
was  worth  your  serious  attention.  I know'  that 
j'ou  are  giving  me  fair  play,  dearest — what  a word? 
but  I write  as  fast  as  I could  speak,  and  I have 
picked  no  words  at  all.  You  are  shocked  and 
grieved,  and  grieved  too,  dear  one,  am  I that  I 
cannot  throw  my  arms  round  you  while  I am 
wounding  you,  as  1 feel  I am  doing.  But  it  is  the 
truth,  Charles.  I am  convinced  that  it  is  the  truth. 
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Do  not  think  that  I have  rushed  on  hastily. 
"When  I could  no  longer  blind  myself  to  the  con- 
viction that  R.  had  chosen,  for  his  own  reasons, 
to  retain  in  his  own.  bosom  his  knowledge  of  the 
terrible  truth,  I fought  against  all  the  repugnance 
which  such  a thought  calls  up  in  a woman’s 
nature,  and  I tried  with  all  my  might  to  find 
excuses  for  his  conduct.  The  natural  thought  of 
course  was  that  he  might  say  he  had  insufficient 
evidence,  and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  act  until 
he  had  more,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  should 
defeat  his  own  purpose  by  causing  suspicion  that 
he  had  discovered  anything.  That  might  be  a 
humiliating  position  for  a man — and  there  are  men 
who  would  have  died  sooner  than  have  borne  it — 
but  it  might  be  in  his  stern  nature  to  bear  all 
things  until  the  day  of  retribution  should  come. 

• I clung  to  that  view,  Charles,  I am  sure  for  your 
sake  more  than  because  I could  feel  that  it  was 
right,  but  it  is  not  (rue.  You  must  take  my  word 
for  what  I must  not  write,  but  it  is  not  true. 

Theu,  dearest  Charles,  what  becomes  of  all  that 
follows  ? If  it  should  be  made  clear  to  you  that 
R.  was  acting  this  unmanly  and  treacherous 
part,  if  you  come  to  the  belief  that  while  he  was 
preaching  to  Arthur  of  love,  and  confidence,  and 
domestic  happiness,  he  was  nursing  up  the  mate- 
rials of  vengeance,  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  conduct 
as  regards  Laura  ? Are  we  to  believe  in  one 
single  word  of  his  statements  ? He  writes  that 
evidence  has  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  upon 
that  evidence  Arthur  is  to  give  himself  up  to  a 
misery  that  will  break  his  heart,  and  yon,  dearest, 
are  silent,  or  only  speak  to  confess  that  if  R. 
is  convinced,  hope  is  over — and  then  it  is  our 
turn  to  make  discoveries,  and  we  learn  that  let 
him  pretend  to  have  what  new  proofs  he  may,  he 
had  long  before  had  evidence  that  should  have 
parted  him  and  Bertha  for  ever.  Can  we  continue 
to  place  any  faith — the  least  faith  in  a man  who 
has  been  living  and  acting  what  I call  treachery, 
put  what  worldly  name  you  like  upon  it  ? I am 
certain,  as  I write  these  lines,  that  my  husband, 
as  he  reads  them,  will  feel  that  we  have  been 
cruelly  imposed  upon.  And  for  you  to  know  of 
a wrrong,  Charles,  is  to  hasten  to  do  justice,  and 
I love  you  for  that  and  for  all  the  rest. 

Again  I am  interrupted,  and  Bertha  asks,  in  a 
querulous  voice,  whether  I am  setting  down 
things  against  her,  and  wishes  that  she  was  dead. 
Dr.  holmes  also  has  come,  and  will  not  speak  out 
upon  the  case,  but  secs  no  alteration  for  the  worse, 
and  wishes  that  she  would  sleep.  Yet  he  appears 
to  hesitate  as  to  giving  her  any  strong  narcotic. 

I think  that  he  is  puzzled,  and  yet  he  is  too 
honest  a man  to  be  afraid  to  say  so,  and  he  would 
desire  another  opinion  if  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  useful.  But  if  there  is  no  change  to-morrow, 

I will  take  upon  myself  to  speak  plainly. 

Your  letter  was  short,  but  very  welcome.  I do 
not  ask  you  to  write  me  long  letters,  but  let  me 
have  a line  every  day — I am  breaking  off  from 
what  I most  wanted  to  say.  It  is  this.  Let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  be  guided  by  any  of  the  consi- 
derations which  men  think  so  much  of,  and, 
whether  you  have  the  sanction  of  Arthur  or  not, 
do  you  find  out  Laura,  and  see  her.  In  one 
minute  from  the  time  you  and  Laura  meet,  you 


will  know  all.  I would  give  thousands  to  meet 
her  face  to  face  for  one  minute.  Pray,  Charles, 

, my  own  husband,  give  way  to  me  in  this,  and  let 
R.  say  what  he  may,  or  let  A.  urge  that 
it  is  not  for  you  to  forestal  him,  do  you  think  of 
me  and  my  happiness,  and  go  away  and  see  Laura. 
And  write  me  word  that  you  have  done  so.  Do 
this,  dearest.  I have  more  to  say  to  yon  than  I 
could  get  into  my  letter,  but  if  you  will  only  read 
carefully  what  I have  scribbled  so  carelessly,  I 
shall  be  sure  that  you  understand  me.  I do  not 
believe  that  It.  is  a man  who  should  be  called 
the  friend  of  an  honourable  man  ; and  if  you  are 
inclined  to  be  angry  with  me  for  writing  so 
harshly,  do  not  be  angry  until  I have  told  you  all 
that  I have  to  say. 

There  will  be  little  rest  for  me  until  you  return, 
but  I am  quite  well,  and  so  are  the  children. 
You  need  not  be  told  what  they  would  say,  bless 
them,  if  they  knew  that  I wras  writing  to  papa. 

Ever  your  own, 

Beatuice. 

i 

In  reference  to  this  letter  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  the  injunction  of  Mrs.  Hawrkesley  had 
been  obeyed,  by  anticipation,  through  the  means 
of  Charles  Haw'kesley's  accidental  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Lygon  in  the  gardens,  and  that  his  reply,  in 
which  that  interview  was  described,  crossed  his 
wife’s  letter.  Haw'kesley’s  communication  need 
not  be  given,  but  it  should  be  said  that  it  was 
brief,  that  he  had  touched  very  slightly  upon 
anything  that  had  occurred  in  Paris,  but  had 
sought  to  prepare  his  wife  to  be  told  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  the  reunion  of  Laura  and  her 
husband. 

CH  LPTER  LX XV. 

Mr.  Avextayle  left  the  Hotel  Mirabeau,  and 
with  no  great  accession  of  good  spirits  wandered 
forth  into  Paris. 

“Those  fellows  make  me  d — d melancholy,” 
said  the  kindly-natured  manager,  “ and  while 
they  are  all  engaged  upon  business  of  that  infernal 
kind,  I sw'ear  I have  no  heart  to  go  grinning  at 
vaudevilles,  as  I ought  to  do.  Just  like  me, 
always  'letting  other  folks’  affairs  interfere  with 
my  own.” 

'.Nevertheless  he  generally  managed  to  attend  to 
his  own  indifferently  well ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know'  that  the  warm-hearted,  open-handed  man 
was  a great  deal  more  prosperous  than  he  would 
allow,  even  in  the  confessional  set  up  by  the 
commissioners  of  income  tax. 

As  he  went  lounging  slowly  along  with  a com- 
prehensive grumble  at  the  universe,  lie  put  his 
hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  grumbled 
once  more — this  time  at  a concentrated  grievance. 

He  had  scratched  his  hand  with  a stiff  card, 
which  he  immediately  drew  out,  and  perceived 
that  it  w'as  that  which  M.  Wolowski  had  given 
him  when  they  separated  in  front  of  the  cafe  on 
the  Boulevard. 

“ lie  must  be  a snob,”  said  tin1  incensed  [ 
manager,  “to  use  thick  cards  like  that,  when 
decent  Frenchmen  carry  none  much  thicker  than 
paper-  But  lie  asked  me  to  go  and  call  on  him.  if 
we  did  not  see  our  way  to  doing  any  good  without 
him.  I see  none,  and  1 am  rather  thrown  over 
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| than  not  by  that  swell  at  the  bureau.  I swear  I’ll 
go  and  talk  to  the  Pole.  1 suppose  I have  a right 
j to  talk  to  a Pole  if  I like.  I shall  not  do  any 
good,  I dare  say ; but  it  is  something  to  do  no  harm 
j on  an  afternoon  in  Paris.” 

So  Mr.  Aventayle  made  out  the  obscure  house 
to  which  the  card  invited  him,  was  immediately 
admitted,  and  found  himself  in  the  room  where 
Ernest  Adair  had  been  finally  discomfited  by  the 
production  of  the  original  manuscript  from  which 
lie  had  copied  the  play  sent  to  Aventayle.  "While 
he  waited,  a pretty  girl  came  into  the  room, 
with  apparent  unconsciousness  that  anyone  was 
there. 

“ I cannot  find  him,  papa  "Wolowski,”  she  said, 
innocently,  and  the  next  moment  was  all  surprise 
and  apology  to  the  stranger. 

Aventayle  immediately  projected  his  mind  into 
his  theatre,  and  gazed  at  Madelon  with  a thought 
as  to  how  she  would  make  up,  and  how  well  that 
coquettish  costume  and  neat  ancle  would  look 
behind  the  footdights.  Then  he  took  note  of  the 
coquettish  oostume,  and  resolved  that  a young 
lady  who  formed  part  of  his  company,  and 
Avho  had  quite  as  neat  an  ancle  as  Madelon, 
should  appear  in  that  garb,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  For  Mr.  Aventayle  seldom  lost 
a chance  of  catering  for  the  edification  of  the 
public. 

“ I cannot  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that 
you  came  to  look  for  me,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the 
polite  manager. 

Tt  would  not  have  been  flattery,  however.  For 
papa  Wolowski,  always  ready  to  afford  his  pet 
any  innocent  gratification,  had  told  her  to  go  up 
and  look  at  the  celebrated  London  actor. 

Of  course  she  had  come  to  speak  to  M.  Wolowski, 
who  had  been  there  a moment  before,  and  had 
sent  her  on  a message. 

M M.  Wolow  ski  is  happy  to  be  served  by  such 
charming  messengers.” 

“ Oh,  Monsieur  ! ” 

The  intellectual  conversation  was  speedily  inter- 
rupted by  the  advent  of  hi.  Wolowrski  himself ; 
aud  Madelon  departed,  forgetting  that  she  had  a 
message  to  deliver  to  him — a point  which  Mr. 
Aventayle  noticed — and  then  recollected  that  he 
w'as  fifty,  which  thought  did  not  comfort  him  so 
much  as  his  next  recollection,  that  he  was  a 
celebrity. 

“Are  you  to  be  complimented  as  the  real  papa 
of  that  pretty  young  person,  hi.  Wolowski,  or 
was  the  term  only  one  of  friendship  ? ” 

“I  hardly  know,”  said  hi.  Wolowski,  quaintly. 
“ But  as  so  distinguished  a connoisseur  allow-s  that 
she  is  pretty,  we  will  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.” 

“ I wish  I had  a sketch  of  her  dress — it  is 
charming.” 

“ \ on  shall  have  one  before  yon  leave  Paris,  if 
you  are  good  enough  to  think  it  worth  accepting. 
A young  friend  of  hers  has  skill  with  the  pencil, 
and  you  will  make  two  persons  happy  by  com- 
manding the  sitting.” 

“ He  is  happy  already.” 

“Thanks,  in  Madelon 's  name.  And  so,  Mr. 
Aventayle,  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  accept 
my  invitation  to  call.” 


“Well,  yes,  but  really — ” 

“ I am  your  debtor  for  that.  And  I perceive, 
by  your  manner,  that  you  hardly  know  what  you 
have  come  for,  or  in  what  way  you  wordd  like  to 
avail  3 ourself  of  my  humble  services.” 

“Yon  really  saj’  wdiat  I meant  to  say.  But 
since  I saw  you,  I have  heard  a great  manyr  strange 
things,  and  I have  been  told — ” 

“ If  I can  save  3-ou  any  trouble,  I will.  I know- 
I can  save  you  a little  by  informing  you  that  I am 
aware  of  all  that  has  passed  between  3'ou  and 

your  friend,  and  hi. , at  the  bureau,  and  of  a 

good  deal  more.  ” 

“Then3’ou  know  of  an  appointment  that  has 
been  made  for  to-morrow  ? ” 

“For  hi.  Ernest  Adair  to  meet  other  parties, 
and  disclose  certain  secrets  ? ” 

“ Yes,  you  are  evidently  in  hi. ’s  confi- 

dence.” 

“ I might  have  heard  of  the  appointment  from 
other  sources,  but  to  be  frank  w ith  3'on,  I have 
the  honour  you  mention.” 

“ Well,  hi.  Adair  is  3*0111-  friend,  and  therefore 
I do  not  expect  that  3'ou  will  tell  me  anything 
that  he  would  not  wish  3'ou  to  tell.” 

“That,  my  dear  Mr.  Aventa3’le,  is  the  most 
charmingl}'  original  view  of  friendship.  I.  have 
been  unlucky  enough  to  find  that  it  is  one’s 
friends  who  are  always  the  most  ready  with 
objectionable  revelations  about  one,  things  that 
one’s  enemies  Avon  Id  never  haAe  been  able  to  pick 
up  Avithout  such  affectionate  assistance.” 

“ True  enough,”  grumbled  the  manager.  “ But 
as  3'ou  are  his  agent  and  so  on,  I speak  to  you  as 
acting  in  his  interest.  I have  no  finesse  about 
me,  and  I must  go  straight  to  the  point,  or  stop 
at  home.” 

“ No  reticence,  eh  ? ” laughed  the  Pole. 

The  manager  looked  at  him  with  a humorous 
expression. 

“Oh,  if  3'ou  Avere  not  under  the  table,  you 
know  all  about  it,”  he  said.  “Yes,  I hate 
reticence,  though  I don’t  knoAV  exactly  Avhat  it  is. 
I dare  say  that  I am  sIioaa  ing  none,  aud  I Avan t to 
shoAV  none.  I Avish  to  say  to  3’ou,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I do  not  believe  your  friend,  M.  Ernest 
Adair,  Avill  reveal  any  secrets  at  that  meeting  to 
morrow.” 

“Nor  do  I,”  replied  the  Pole,  calmly. 

“There  then,”  said  Mi-.  Aventayle,  angrily. 
“Just  as  I supposed.  Then  Ave  are  all  to  be 

made  fools  of  once  more,  and  M. Avas  merety 

humbugging.” 

“No  one  can  accuse  you  of  not  making  3-0111-- 
self  understood,  my  dear  Mr.  AA'enta3’le,  ” said 
WoloAvski,  smiling.  “But  a-ou  jump  to  conclu- 
sions a\  ith  an  ability  that  does  honour  to  3-0111- 
mental  muscles.” 

“I  did  not  know-  1 had  any.  However, 
muscles  or  cockles,  avo  are  to  be  done  again.” 

“ Let  us  accuse  nobody  unjustly.  I think  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  my  friend,  M. 
Adair,  may  have  to  be  absent  from  the  meeting 
to-morrow,  and  of  course,  if  he  cannot  attend,  ho 
can  make  no  revelation.” 

“ But  he  ought  to  be  present.” 

“ I think  that  if  he  should  attend,  and  should 
reA'eal  any  of  the  secrets  w hich  will  then  be  in  his 
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possession,  lie  will  be  about  the  most  unwelcome 
guest  that  ever  joined  a party.’’ 

“ What  do  you  mean,  M.  Wolowski  ? ” 

‘‘  As  a theatrical  artist,  Mr.  Aventayle,  >'t  may 
have  fallen  to  yonr  lot  to  play  Don  Giovanni , and 
to  invite  the  statue  to  snpper.” 

“ Xo,  but  I have  often  played  Leporello . Rut 
what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“ Leporello' $ experiences  will  equally  serve  to 
explain  my  meaning.  When  the  statue  of  the 
dead  man  comes  into  the  room,  what  did  you  do 
as  Leporello 

“ 1 got  under  the  table,  of  course,  enacting  the 
awfullest  funk  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  I think,”  said  the  Pole,  with  the  most 
imperturbable  calmness,  “ that  to-morrow,  in  the 
event  of  M.  Ernest  Adair  appearing  at  the  meeting, 
your  friends  will  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  real  and  the  artistic  expression  of  terror.” 

“ What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I think  that  M.  Adair  will  be  killed  to-night.” 

“ Killed  ! ” 

“ I think  so.  I have  very  good  reason  to  think 
so.  And  in  that  case,  I suppose  that  you  will  not 
be  so  happy  to  see  him  at  one  to-morrow.” 

“ Good  God,  man  ! ” exclaimed  Aventayle, 
“ don’t  talk  of  murder  in  that  cold-blooded  way  ! 
— bah  ! — 3rou  are  playing  a bit  of  farce,  and,  like 
an  old  actor,  I am  sure  to  be  taken  in.  It  is  a 
bad  compliment  to  }'ou,  though,”  he  added,  “that 
1 was  serious  for  an  instant,  but  I have  heard 
such  a quantity  of  extraordinary  things,  that  I 
can't  feel  quite  regularly,  aud  as  one  ought  to  do. 
Killed!  Xot  bad.” 

“ At  any  risk  of  shocking  or  paining  you,”  said 
the  Pole,  with  gravity,  “ I must  prevent  you  from 
treating  the  subject  in  a way  which  you  would 
regret.  I spoke  in  all  seriousness.” 

“ What  are  you  telling  me  ?” 

“ M.  Adair  has  gone  upon  a mission,  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointment  of  to-morrow,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  return  alive.” 

“ But  this  is  horrible,”  said  Aventayle,  starting 
up.  “Who  sent  him,  where  is  he  gone,  why  is 
he  not  protected  ?” 

“ He  goes  of  his  own  free  will.” 

“ But — but — what  is  the  sort  of  danger  ?” 

“ 'N  on  chose  to  give  it  a name  just  now,  and, 
looking  at  it  in  an  English  point  of  anew,  I do  not 
know  that  the  name  does  not  suit.  We  give  it  a 
milder  name  in  I 'ranee.  You  called  it  murder.” 

“And  you  sit  there,  and  say  this  as  if  yon 
were  speaking  of  a trifle ! ” 

“Xo  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  my 
exciting  myself,  Mr.  Aventayle.  1 have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business,  or  the  result.  I have 
tried  to  serve  M.  Adair,  at  very  considerable  loss 
of  reputation  to  myself,  but  he  will  not  let  himself 
be  served  on  my  terms.  He  has  now  chosen, 
with  a kind  of  dogged  impulsiveness,  to  execute 
an  errand  which  might  have  been  safely  performed 
by  any  other  person,  but  which  was  probable 
death  to  him.  Circumstances  now  enable  me  to 
say  that  it  is  all  but  certain  death  to  him.  He 
has  chosen  to  throw  himself  into  the  power  of  the 
deadliest  enemy  he  has  in  the  world,  and  it 
happens  that  the  enemy  knows  the  fact.  I do 
not  expect  to  see  M,  Adair  again,  unless,  as  very 


intimate  with  him,  I should  be  judicially  invited 
to  identify  his  body.” 

“ I cannot  talk  to  yon,  you  make  my  blood  run 
cold,”  said  Aventayle,  looking  very  white,  and 
glancing  at  the  door.  “ Yet  tell  me.  You  mean 
that  this  poor  wretch  has  gone  to  meet  Mr. 
Urqnhart  ? ” 

“ llis  errand  was  to  Mr.  Urqnhart’s  house,  and 
there  Mr.  Urquhart  will  And  him.  More  probably 
has  now  found  him.  Do  you  know  the  man  ?” 

“ Scarcely.” 

“He  is  a giant,  in  whose  hands  Adair  will  be 
like  a child ; aud  he  is  a giant  maddened  by  a 
sense  of  the  worst  wrong.” 

“ And  tee  have  sent  the  unfortunate  creature  on 
this  fearful  errand,”  said  Aventayle. 

“Xo,”  said  Wolowski;  “I  was  prepared  to 
hear  you  say  that.  If  you  consider  it  a crime  to 
have  placed  a bad  man  in  the  way  of  punishment, 
you  are  acquitted.  It  was  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  give  up  his  secret,  and  trust  to  the 
honour  of  those  who  would  have  acted  fairly  by 
him.  But  he  refused  to  do  so,  supposing  that  lie 
should  be  able  to  make  better  terms  with  the 
Englishmen  than  with  the  bureau.  It  is  his  own 
avarice  that  has  killed  him.” 

“ Is  it  too  late  to  stop  him  ? Surely  something 
can  be  done  ?”  said  the  agitated  manager.  “ It  is 
downright  wicked  to  sit  here  and  speak  of  a poor 
wretch  being  killed.  I will  do  something,  at  all 
events.” 

“ I assure  you  that  it  is  too  late,”  said  the 
Pole.  ‘ ‘ Whatever  was  to  be  done  lias  been  done 
long  ere  this.  Go  to  Yersailles  as  fast  as  steam 
can  carry  you,  but  it  will  be  idle,” 

“I  will  try,  though,”  said  Aventayle,  with  an 
oath  which  it  may  be  hoped  is  not  set  down 
against  him.  “ I am  in  some  sort  a party  to  this 
wickedness,  and  it  shall  not  be  on  my  conscience.” 
And  he  dashed  from  the  apartment. 

“A  theatrical  manager  with  a conscience  1 ” 
said  the  Pole,  thoughtfully,  as  he  rose  to  close  the 
door  which  Aventayle  had  left  open.  “ \\  hat 
new  lii-titl s nntiinr  may  we  look  for  ? They  will 
hurry  oil’  to  Yersailles,”  he  added,  “lie  and  the 
others,  and  they  will  be  too  late.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  Adair  had  finally  taken  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  let  him  dash  himself  against  the  next  wall. 

As  for  his  secret,  doubtless  M. has  taken  care 

of  that,  and  will  lie  some  ten  thousand  francs  the  , 
richer  thereby.  Poor  Adair ! It  is  a pity  that 
he.  hail  not  more  self-command,  and  less  greedi- 
ness. T always  cautioned  him  against  gambling, 
at  which  he  was  ever  being  ruined,  and  1 hoped 
that  he  was  cured.  Now  he  gambles  again  upon 
a frightful  scale,  and  against  players  who  are  ten 
times  stronger  than  lie  is,  and  he  is  utterly  lost. 

I am  sorry  for  him — really  sorry.  < lantul  has 
far  more  steadiness,  but  not  his  genius.  I‘\ 
e.il. ” 

CHAPTER  l.XXVI. 

But  Hawkcsley  was  not  at  the  hotel  "'lien 
Aventayle  once  more  hastened  thither.  M a 
Lygon  was  there  ; but  upon  him  the  manager  felt 
an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  break,  for  their 
acquaintance  was  slight,  and  the  eharaetci  of  the 
communication  which  Aventayle  had  to  make 
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was  one  which,  marie  the  subject  especially  un- 
approachable. Yet,  what  was  to  be  done  ? While 
the  manager  hesitated,  Lygon,  hearing  a foostep 
in  his  brother-in-law’s  room,  opened  his  own  door. 

“I  thought  that  Charles  had  returned,”  said 
Arthur,  retiring. 

“A  moment,  Mr.  Lygon,  if  you  please.  I had 
hoped  to  find  him  here  ; but  I have  missed  him. 
You  have  no  idea  where  he  is  to  be  found  ? ” 

“Not  much.  He  just  mentioned  Versailles,  but 
I can  hardly  say  that  I think  he  is  gone  there.” 

“Versailles  ! Let  me  say  one  word  to  you.” 

“ By  all  means,  Mr.  Aventayle,”  said  Arthur, 
closing  the  door. 

“ I scarcely  know  how  to  begin,  Mr.  Lygon; 
and  yet  minutes  may  be  precious.  1 had  better 
say  at  once,  without  stopping  to  apologise  for 
knowing  anything  that  concerns  yourself,  or  any' 
one  else,  that  I have  just  learned  that  a frightful 
meeting  is  likely'  to  take  place — may'  have  taken 
place  already' — and  that  murder  may  be  the  issue.” 

“ Some  one  we  care  about,  or  you  would  not  be 
so  agitated.  Who  is  it,  who  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Urquhart  has  gone  down  to  Versailles  to 
meet  Ernest  Adair.” 

“Stop,”  said  Arthur  Lygon,  his  eyes  flashing, 
birt  his  voice  subdued  byT  a painful  effort  until  it 
was  almost  calmer  than  ordinary.  “ How  do  you 
know  this  ? ” 

“ From  a man  who  cannot  be  mistaken — who 
knows  all — who  speaks  of  Ernest  Adair  as  a dead 
man.” 

“As  a dead  man,”  repeated  Arthur  Lygon. 
“That  is  a strange  way  to  speak  of  him,”  he 
added,  very  slowly,  the  words  evidently  meaning 
nothing  less  than  wThat  was  in  the  speaker’s  mind. 
“ So  Unpihart  has  gone  down  to  meet  him,”  he 
said,  after  a pause.  “ You  are  sure  that  it  is 
Urquhart  ?” 

“ Quite  sure.  I came  to  tell  Hawkeslcy.” 

“ Tt  is  much  more  proper  that  y'ou  should  tell 
me,”  said  Arthur,  with  extraordinary  calmness. 

‘ ‘ More  proper  ? ” 

“ Certainly-,  and  I am  obliged  to  you  for  doing 
so.  I wonder  whether  Havkesley  was  aware  of 
this,  and  whether  that  knowledge  took  him  to 
Versailles  ?” 

“No,  he  could  not  be.” 

“ You  speak  positively.  I dare  say  that  yon 
are  right.  However,  if  he  has  gone  there,  it  is 
all  very'  well.  He  will  let  me  know  wliat  is  to  be 
done  next.” 

“ I fear  that  I have  not  made  you  understand 
me.” 

“ Perfectly.  Urquhart  is  gone  to  Versailles  to 
meet  Adair.  ” 

“ To  kill  him,  sir.  He  will  kill  him.” 

“He  has  a right  to  do  so,”  replied  Arthur 
Lygon,  calmly  as  before.  “ At  least,  for  reasons 
which  we  need  not  enter  upon,  he  has  the  first 
right  to  make  the  attempt.  If  he  foregoes  that 
right,  or  fails,  it  will  then  be  a question  as  to  any 
subsequent  step.  But  Havkesley  will  inform  me 
as  to  that.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Aventayle.” 

And  with  a courteous  gesture,  Lygon  left  the 
room. 

“ That  man  is  stunned,”  said  Avcntayde.  “He 


is  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  I do  not  think 
that  Charles  Havkesley  ought  to  leave  him 
alone.  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  had  I 1 
better  do  ? I wish  I had  not  called  upon  that 
accursed  Pole,  and  then  I should  not  have  been 
burdened  witli  the  knowledge  of  this  horrbr.  I i 
can  do  nothing.  I could  tear  down  to  Versailles, 
and  to  what  end  ? I might  do  actual  harm.  It 
might  be  said  that  1 had  some  kuowledge  of  the 
deed  that  was  to  be  done — the  police  will  accuse  a 
man  of  anything,  and  that  Pole  is  in  league  with 
them.” 

And  the  manager,  to  do  him  justice,  more 
agitated  at  the  news  he  had  heard,  than  disturbed 
at  the  possibility  of  his  getting  into  difficulty,  sat 
down  aud  meditated  on  the  extraordinary  position 
in  which  he  had  been  placed.  And  in  the  mean 
time  others  were  as  excited  as  himself,  and  with 
even  more  cause. 

A few  moments  after  Adair  had  finished  trans- 
cribing the  contents  of  the  atficlie  in  front  of  the 
house  in  the  avenue,  a ceremony  which  he  per- 
formed with  some  ostentation,  even  returning  as  if 
to  verify  what  lie  had  written  dow'n,  Mary'  Hen- 
derson, emerging  from  a back  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, hurried  away  from  the  town,  and  made 
for  a point  in  the  road  near  the  spot  where  Silvain 
had  met  Ernest. 

She  waited  some  time,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
her  lover,  and  evinced  some  of  her  characteristic 
impatience.  She  walked  up  and  down  rapidly', 
and  cast  eager  glances  up  and  down  the  approaches. 

“It  is  done,  though,”  she  said,  by  way  of 
calming  herself.  “ Only  when  one  has  done  ! 
anything,  it  is  so  aggravating  to  be  kept  waiting 
by  the  person  to  whom  one  burns  to  tell  it.  Ah, 
here  he  comes,  and  at  what  a pace,  poor  fellow. 

I will  not  say  a severe  word  to  him.” 

Silvain  w’.as  certainly  coming — coming,  too,  with 
all  the  speed  he  could  put  on.  No  lover  ever 
hurried  at  that  rate  to  any'  love-making  siuce  the  i 
world  began.  Even  Henderson,  with  all  her  know- 
ledge of  Silvain'9*  devotion,  not  to  speak  of  his  I 
awe,  could  not  attribute  that  excess  of  zeal  to  his 
mere  desire  not  to  keep  her  waiting. 

“You  have  news  !”  she  cried,  the  instant  he  ! 
came  within  hearing. 

“News  indeed,”  answered  the  panting  Silvain. 

And  in  half  a dozen  hurried  words  he  told  her 
that  Adair  wras  in  the  house,  and  that  Mr. 
Urquhart  had  followed  him. 

“ I knew  it  Would  be  so,  I knew  it  would  be 
so.  I saw  him  for  a moment,  Silvain.  I knew 
that  he  was  come  for  vengeance.  It  is  too  dread- 
ful. I must  tell  the  poor  lady — I must  tell  her — 

I have  lost  my  head — 1 must  tell  her.  ” 

Mrs.  Lygon  had  been  reading,  in  her  chamber, 
but  her  heart  was  far  away  from  the  book,  which 
had  fallen  from  her  hand.  She  was  far  away  in 
England,  and  a child  was  at  her  knee,  and  the 
soft  cheek  of  another  child,  a younger  one,  rested 
against  her  own,  and  she  heard  its  murmur  of  affec- 
tion, an  inarticulate  utterance  to  all  the  world,  and 
more  eloquent  than  any'  words  to  one  heart. 

In  a moment  Laura  was  brought  back  to  the 
realities  of  her  position. 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Henderson,  with- 
out a word  of  apology,  rushed  to  the  side  of  Laura. 
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‘ ‘ Tlic  vengeance  has  come ! — it  has  come  upon 
him,  m’m  ! It  has  come  now  ! ” 

The  girl  was  indeed  terrified,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  could  firing  out  the  words. 

Terror  is  contagious,  and  Airs.  Lvgon  clutched 
at  the  arm  of  Henderson,  and  faintly  demanded 
her  meaning. 

“They  are  in  the  empty  house  together,  Mrs. 
Lygon  ! — there  will  fie  murder,  if  it  has  not  been 
done  already ! ” 

“ Who  ? — who  are,  girl  ? — speak.” 

“Adair,  m’m,  and  Mr.  Urrpihart  has  rushed  in 
to  him.  There  will  fic  murder  now,  if  ever  in  this 
world ! ” 

( To  be  Continued.) 

AMERICA  MILITANT. 

BY  FRANCIS  MORTO.Y. 

PART  If. 

After  crossing  the  Itcd  River  at  the  little 
village  of  Preston,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the 
fort — at  which  point  the  settlements  finally  ceased, 
and  a quasi-ch  ilisation  was  succeeded  fiy  utter 
fiarfiarism — the  route  of  the  expedition  took  a 
south-west  direction  over  a vast  undidating  plain 
■covered  with  a rank  herbage  of  coarse  stufifile-like 
grass,  interspersed  with  mimosas  and  various  bril- 
liant but  scentless  flowers  peculiar  to  the  prairies. 
In  the  occasional  hollows,  which  had  uniformly  a 
southern  determination  towards  the  Trinity  River, 
thickets  of  vines  heavy  with  grapes,  wild-plum, 
and  cotton -trees,  fringed  the  beds  of  trivial  streams, 
generally  dried  up  fiy  the  fierce  heat  of  summer, 
or  existent  only  in  pools,  stagnant  or  trampled  into 
loathsome  mire  fiy  preceding  detachments.  Two 
remarkable  tracts,  twenty  miles  wide,  but  extend- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  in  a meridional  direction, 
were  successively  traversed.  These,  which  are 
known  to  trappers,  hunters,  and  frontier-folk,  as 
the  Cross-Timbers,  being  characterised  fiy  a 
singular  regularity  of  outline,  have  originated  a 
theory  that,  at  some  remote  period,  they  were 
planted  fiy  the  hand  of  mail.  Beyond,  the  country 
rose  continuously,  its  monotonous  aspect  being 
varied  toward  the  Brazos  River  fiy  occasional 
copses  of  stunted  oaks  and  thickets  of  the  musquit, 
a thorny  acaeia,  perhaps  identical. with  that  which 
yields  the  arafiie  gum  of  commerce.  The  only 
visible  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  were  a few  shy 
grouse,  or  prairie-fowl,  and  wary  deer,  that  foiled 
all  the  craft  of  the  inexperienced  hunter  ; innu- 
merafile  rattlesnakes,  whose  friendliness  to  man 
was  evinced  fiy  a disagreeable  habit  of  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  folds  of  the  blanket  in  which 
lie  slumbered  and  fiy  clustering  around  his  watch- 
fire  ; and  legions  of  famished  prairie- wolves  that, 
though  absolutely  undiscoverafile  fiy  day,  rushed 
forth  at  dark  from  mysterious  retreats  to  prowl 
around  the  camp,  and  startle  the  weary  traveller 
with  fiendish  cries. 

The  transit  of  this  inhospitable  region  was  effected 
with  as  much  consideration  for  the  convenience  of 
the  soldiery  as  was  consistent  with  military  disci- 
pline, and  with  that  discreet  caution  suggested  by  the 
undoubted  proximity  of  savage  enemies.  For  various 
incidents  apparently  trivial — smouldering  embers, 
an  incautious  footstep,  a discarded  moeeassin,  the 


morning  dew  brushed  from  the  grass — assumed  a 
strange  significance  to  experienced  eyes,  as  indi- 
cative of  continuous  observation  fiy  vigilant  and 
ubiquitous  foes,  eager  to  profit  by  any  inadvertence 
or  intermission  of  watchfulness,  but  far  too  wary 
rashly  to  expose  themselves  to  the  grape  and 
canister  wherewith  the  brass  howitzers  were 
priuleutially  loaded. 

Iteveillee  beat  ordinarily  at  three,  ere  yet  the 
stars  had  paled.  Within  live  minutes  after  that, 
the  soldiers  thus  abruptly  startled  from  repose 
had  assumed  their  attire,  buckled  on  their  accou- 
trements, and  stacked  arms  by  companies  between 
the  lines  of  tents  in  the  temporary  encampment. 
Ten  minutes  later,  the  knapsacks  had  been  packed 
and  the  tents  rolled  up.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
sufficed  to  arrange  these  and  the  scanty  baggage 
of  the  officers  in  the  waggons  of  the  respective 
companies.  This  having  been  effected,  the  force 
sat  down  on  the  dewy  grass,  and,  by  the  light  of  a 
few  eandle-eiuls  stnek  here  and  there  amid  the 
wild-flowers,  drank  their  hot  coffee  and  ate  their 
biscuit  in  moody  or  sleepy  silence.  Meanwhile, 
amid  a tempest  of  whip-crackings  and  polyglot 
vituperation  of  refractory  mules,  the  loaded 
waggons  successively  passed  away  from  the  care- 
less eyes  of  the  reclining  soldiery  into  the  vague 
obscurity  of  the  prairie,  over  which  the  train 
extended  in  a continuous  line  two  miles  in  length. 
Then,  faint  streaks  of  grey  on  the  horizon  heralding 
the  advancing  dawn,  the  drums  beat  the  As- 
sembly, the  companies  fell  in,  assumed  their  arms, 
and,  marching  in  succession  by  the  flank,  pressed 
onward  in  a dark  column  to  take  the  advance  of 
the  expectant  train,  leaving  beside  the  expiring 
watehfires  of  the  abandoned  camp  empty  whiskey- 
bottles  and  greasy  playing-cards  strayed  from  their 
packs  as  indices  of  the  advance  of  civilisation. 

The  brisk  motion  quickening  their  blood,  the 
cool  morning  air  exhilarating  their  sense,  and  the 
advent  of  daylight  imparting  confidence  to  their 
steps,  the  soldiers  soon  shook  off  the  languor  which 
had  oppressed  them  at  starting,  and,  dismissing 
from  their  thoughts  all  other  anxieties  hut  that  as 
to  the  character  of  the  next  evening’s  camp, 
lighted  their  short  pipes,  and,  cheered  by  the 
fragrant  fumes  and  interested  by  the  rapid  changes 
of  scene  consequent  upon  their  advance,  jogged 
easily  on,  whiling  away  the  hours  as  they  best 
might  with  uncouth  jests  and  naive  speculations 
on  what  was  strange  around  them.  But  in  this, 
as  in  the  journey  of  life,  those  most  gay  and  con- 
fident at  morn  become  grave  and  sad  enough  ero 
even.  Those  seemingly  best  qualified  for  effort 
evinced  in  general  least  endurance  ; for  not  thews 
and  sinews,  but  constancy  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, render  man  truly  strong.  Hour  succeeded 
hour,  and  when  the  sun  was  m the  zenith,  and 
the  canteens  were  exhausted  one  by  one,  the. 
weaker  and  less  resolute  strayed  from  the  ranks 
amid  the  jeers  of  their  firmer  comrades,  ami  cither 
limped  dejectedly  after  the  column,  or,  intention- 
ally lingering  in  the  rear  until  overtaken  by  the 
advancing  train,  crawled  furtively  into  the  waggon 
of  some  friendly  teamster,  soon,  however,  to  ho 
ignominiously  ejected  by  inflexible  authorities  ; 
for  none  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  cut  ring 
the  train  lint  the  sick  and  the  cooks  of  companies 
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whose  culinary  avocations  occupy  most  of  the 
night.  On  reaching  a stream  the  column  was  in- 
variably halted  a few  minutes  that  the  canteens 
might  be  refilled  ; but  streams  were  rare,  and 
sometimes,  rendered  half  delirious  by  heat  and 
thirst,  the  men  drank  greedily  from 

Gilded  puddles  which  beasts  might  cough  at. 

Excepting  on  such  occasions,  the  column 
steadily  pursued  its  march  at  an  even  pace  until 
it  arrived  at  a spot,  adapted  by  the  possession  of 
wood  and  water  for  an  encampment ; the  length 
of  the  day’s  march  depending  entirely  on  this. 
When  the  existence  of  these  conditions  was  satis- 
factory ascertained,  the  line  halted,  broke  into 
columns  of  companies,  and  stacked  arms.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  baggage -w'aggons,  which  were 
always  in  the  van  of  the  train,  the  tents  were 
pitched  in  ranges  parallel  to  and  between  these 
lines  of  arms.  After  providing  the  cooks  with 
wood  and  water,  the  weary  men  reposed  while 
awaiting  dinner,  with  the  exception  of  those  un- 
happy  ones  who  had  been  selected  for  guard,  and 
were  destined,  notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  to 
be  on  duty  and  awake  most  of  the  coming  night. 
Dinner  was  usually  ready  about  four,  when  the 
rear-guard  was  coming  with  the  slower  waggons 
into  camp.  Guard-mount  and  doctor's-call  then 
rapidly  succeeded  ; tattoo  was  beaten  invariably 
at  eight,  that  the  men  might  retire  early  to 
slumber  ; and,  five  minutes  later,  all  lights  within 
the  tents  were  extinguished,  and  all  noise  or 
talking  that  might  have  interfered  with  the 
general  repose  strictly  prohibited.  Nevertheless, 
after  a short  nap,  certain  dissipated  fellows  would 
assemble,  according  to  previous  appointment, 
among  the  further  waggons ; and  there,  screened 
from  observation,  and  indifferent  to  the  plunging 
and  kicking  of  the  Vicious  mules  around  them, 
would  carouse  and  gamble  until  early  rcveillee 
abruptly  terminated  their  enjoyment,  and  recalled 
them,  haggard,  heavy-eyed,  and  jaded,  to  the 
duties  of  another  day. 

A fortnight  thus  elapsed,  and  finally,  without 
having  encountered  other  annoyances  than  those 
arising  from  the  heat  of  the  season  and  the  general 
deficiency  of  water,  the  goal  was  attained,  and  the 
regiment  was  reunited  towards  the  end  of  August 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Erazos. 

The  two  main  branches  of  that  great  river,  at 
this  point  a hundred  miles  apart,  are  termed  the 
Clear  and  lied  Forks  of  Erazos  respectively ; 
the  waters  of  the  first  being  sweet  and  pellucid, 
but  those  of  the  second,  whereon  the  camp  stood, 
and  of  all  its  affluents,  being  turbid  and  nauseously 
saline.  The  only  spring  as  yet  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  was  several  miles  distant,  and  the  supply 
it  afforded  was  so  scanty  and  precarious  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  the  force  on  allowance. 

After  some  days’  suffering  on  this  account,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  divide  the  command  ; 
and  the  left  wfing  of  the  regiment  in  consequence 
took  a new  position  to  the  west  on  the  Clear  Fork, 
leaving  the  right  wing  to  w aste  the  autumn  in 
excavating  useless  wells  on  the  elevated  plains, 
where  water  could  not  possibly  have  existed. 
The  prairie  here  terminated  abruptly  in  bold  bluffs, 
leaving  a fertile  flat  at  their  base,  from  1000  to 


5000  feet  in  width.  Through  this  flat  flowed  the 
Brazos,  with  an  average  width  of  500  or  600  feet, 
alternately  approximating  and  receding  from  the 
elilfs  which  restrained  its  course,  a2id  though  gene- 
rally shallow,  subject  to  such  capricious  variations 
of  level,  that  the  adventurer  who  had  found  it 
but  knee-deep  in  crossing  two  or  three  hours 
before,  might  discover  to  his  dismay  that  return 
was  intercepted  by  a furious  torrent.  Gradually, 
exploring  parties  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
large  pine  forest  at  a distance  of  forty  miles  ; the 
scrub-oaks  of  the  vicinity  were  found  to  furnish 
timber  of  better  quality  than  had  been  anticipated ; 
gypsum,  lime,  and  stone  admirably  adapted  for 
i building  were  plentiful ; the  plain  was  strewn  in 
one  direction  wdth  immense  boulders  of  almost 
virgin  iron  ; excellent  coal  cropped  out  from  the 
cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  river ; and  from  these 
coal  measures  fresh  water  flowed  out  in  tiny  rills 
so  abundantly  that  only  cisterns  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  w'ere  lacking  to  secure  as  ample  a supply  as 
could  possibly  be  required.  Thus,  ere  the  Indian 
summer,  or  last  days  of  autumn,  had  passed  away, 
every  one  was  satisfied  that  the  region  was  by  no 
means  so  bad  as  had  at  first  been  conceived. 

Terrific  thunderstorms,  accompanied  by  the  first 
rain  that  had  been  known  in  that  country  for 
years,  preceded  an  exceptionally  vigorous  winter. 
Snow  lay  heavy  on  the  ground  fora  month,  during 
which  the  troops,  intermitting  their  labours  in 
dismay,  gazed  mournfully  from  their  tents  at  the 
inclement  skies  and  whitened  ground,  unchcered 
by  grog,  while  masticating  their  lenten  fare  sighing 
after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt, — “the  cucumbers, 
the  melons,  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,” — and  bit- 
terly exclaiming  that  they  had  been  led  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  die  ! 

Then  became  apparent  the  excellence  of  the 
organisation  of  the  American  army.  The  thoughts 
of  the  despondent  soldiery  were  withdrawn  from 
contemplation  of  inconveniences  unavoidably 
incidental  to  an  exceptional  position  to  those  active 
exertions  whereby  it  might  be  improved.  An  area 
10U0  feet  square  was  cleared  of  brush  on  an 
eligible  slope,  sheltered  from  the  wintry  northern 
blasts  by  a dense  coppice,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  temporary  quarters.  The  position  of  the 
designed  buddings  being  then  marked  out  thereon 
according  to  the  usual  quadrangular  arrangement, 
and  trenches  two  feet  deep  cut  on  the  lines  of 
walls,  the  scrub-oaks  of  the  adjacent  prairies  were 
felled  by  hundreds,  and  cut  into  twenty-feet 
pickets,  which,  being  planted  in  the  trenches  side 
by  side,  and  connected  above  by  battens  and  cross- 
tics,  the  excavated  earth  was  then  filled  in,  and 
trodden  down,  so  as  to  retain  them  in  position. 
These  palisades  were  then  chinked  and  daubed 
with  clay,  so  its  to  form  walls  impervious  to  the 
weather ; rough  stone  chimneys  were  built  at 
either  end  of  each  tenement ; rude  doors  were 
made  and  hung  ; and  the  older  tents,  now  to  bo 
discarded,  were  formed  into  coverings,  which,  after 
being  extended  over  the  roof-trees,  were  drawn 
down  tight,  and  securely  fastened  at  the  eaves. 
Within  those  buildings  to  be  occupied  as  barracks 
double  tiers  of  berths  were  erected  along  the  walls, 
formed  of  packing  cases  and  such  other  impromptu 
material  as  could  be  furnished  by  the  quarter- 
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master,  imparting  to  the  interior  somewhat  the 
semblance  of  an  emigrant-vessel’s  steerage  ; while 
boors  having  been  formed  of  tempered  clay  well 
beaten  down,  the  rude  aspect  of  these  domiciles 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  reality  of  comfort. 

Within  seven  weeks  the  quadrangle  was  com- 
pleted in  this  style,  including  quarters  for  five 
companies,  or  400  men, — guard-house,  magazine, 
quarter-master’s  and  adjutant’s  offices,  and  officers’ 
quarters  ; and,  without  the  quadrangle,  a hospital, 
and  a commissariat-store,  400  feet  by  40  feet,  to 
protect  the  public  property.  The  succeeding 
fortnight  was  devoted  to  erecting,  further  down 
the  slope,  a stable  capable  of  sheltering  2.10  horses 
and  mules, — hitherto  pieketted  on  the  prairie,  and 
exposed  to  savage  greed  and  ingenuity, — forming 
one  side  of  a yard  elsewhere  enclosed  by  a line  of 
pickets.  Such  was  the  willingness  of  the  men, 
and  the  judgment  wherewith  their  labours  were 
directed  by  the  officers,  that  about  Christmas  the 
object  of  such  strenuous  exertion  was  attained  in 
the  completion  of  .Fort  Belknap,  as  the  post  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  gallant  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  corps,  then  unhappily  expiring  at  the  post, 
of  disease  contracted  during  arduous  services  ; and 
the  force  was  now  almost  as  comfortable,  and 
the  usual  military  duties  were  as  punctiliously 
observed,  as  though  the  scene  had  been  New 
York. 

Towards  the  close  of  winter  the  continued  use 
of  salt  provisions  generated  scurvy,  and  carried 
off  two  or  three  whose  constitution  had  been 
weakened  by  previous  years  of  reckless  dissipa- 
tion ; but  the  issue  of  fresh  meat  on  the  arrival  of 
herds  of  commissariat  cattle  from  the  frontier, 
and  the  establishment  of  a public  bakery,  quickly 
re-established  the  conditions  of  health.  Here  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  American 
army  ration  being  of  llour  and  not  of  bread, 
biscuit  being  issued  in  its  stead  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  and  as  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience and  discontent  would  ensue  were  its  forma- 
tion into  bread  to  devolve  on  the  individual  soldier 
— a special  arrangement  is  made  to  effect  it.  The 
flour,  drawn  from  the  commissariat  every  ten  days 
i by  the  respective  companies,  being  delivered  at  the 
fort  bakery,  an  equivalent  weiyht  of  bread  is 
issued,  as  it  is  required,  day  by  day,  at  the  rate 
of  If  lb.  per  ration.  But  the  difference  between 
the  respective  weights  of  flour  and  the  bread  made 
therefrom  is  such,  that  an  approximate  saving  of 
one-fifth  of  the  flour  is  effected  to  the  benetit  of 
the  establishment,  which  sells  the  flour  gained  by 
the  operation  in  the  form  of  bread  to  the  officers 
and  their  families,  to  those  hungry  soldiers  whom 
their  ration  does  not  satiate,  and  lastly  to  civilians 
of  the  vicinity,  at  the  rate  of  '2d.  per  ration  to  the 
enlisted  man,  and  of  Ad.  to  all  others.  The  bread 
is  almost  invariably  excellent,  and  in  every  way 
preferable  to  that  sold  by  professional  bakers  on 
the  frontiers.  The  funds  thence  accruing, — which 
vary  with  circumstances,  such  as  the  locality, 
strength  of  the  garrison,  populousness  of  the 
vicinity,  &c., — after  deducting  the  expenses, 
including  the  extra  pay  of  the  bakers’  (w  ho  are 
invariably  soldiers  specially  selected  for  the  duty), 
are  partly  expended  on  the  Post  library,  and 
partly  on  the  regimental  band,  whereto  the  State 


contributes  only  by  authorising  the  enlistment  of  a 
certain  number  of  musicians  as  privates,  whose 
extra  pay,  music,  instruments,  &c.,  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  corps.  Similar  economies 
may  he  and  are  effected  by  companies  on  their 
other  rations,  the  commissariat  being  always 
ready  to  commute  undrawn  rations  for  money  ; 
and  this  fund  is  employed  by  companies,  under  the 
supervision  of  their  immediate  commanders,  in 
extending  the  company  library,  in  purchasing 
garden  seeds,  liquor  for  festive  occasions,  and 
other  little  comforts.  The  rations  furnished  by 
the  State  are  so  liberal,  that  with  ordinary  economy 
the  funds  of  a company  or  regiment  may  be  very 
large. 

At  this  time  a few  Indians  ventured  occasionally 
to  enter  the  post,  carrying  as  a pretext  for  their 
presence  a quarter  of  venison,  or  a couple  of  wild 
turkeys  on  the  pommel  of  their  saddles.  These 
first  visitors,  being  always  kindly  received,  pro- 
tected from  insult,  and  furnished  according  to 
custom  with  a few  rations,  after  satisfying  their 
secret  curiosity  and  apprehension,  must,  on 
returning  to  their  dusky  brethren  of  the  -wilder- 
ness, have  spoken  most  eulogistieally  of  what  they 
had  seen  ; for,  henceforward,  -whatever  of  interest 
might  be  going  on  coram  jn'bUco,  a few  slouching 
Indians  were  always  among  the  spectators  ; and 
whatever  scanty  game  the  prairie  afforded  the 
troops  Were  provided  with  by  these  vagrant 
gentry. 

The  oidy  occurrence  which  in  any  respect  dis- 
quieted the  force  during  its  stay  at  Brazos  took 
place  during  this  fh-st  winter,  on  one  tempestuous 
night  of  which  an  entrance  was  effected  into  the 
corral,  or  stable-yard,  by  the  removal  of  a 
ricketty  picket ; when  about  fifty  horses  and 
mules  loose  in  the  enclosure  were  abstracted  so 
dexterously  that,  owing  to  the  war  of  the  elements, 
the  loss  was  not  discovered  till  the  sentries  were 
relieved  an  hour  afterwards.  The  alarm  being 
then  given,  the  long-roll  beat  tumultuously,  and 
the  troops  -were  immediately  got  under  arms  in 
anticipation  of  a possible  onslaught  of  savages. 
At  dawn  an  efficient  party  was  organised  and 
equipped,  which,  mounting  in  iiery  haste,  eager 
for  a fray,  departed  in  pursuit  under  the  direction 
of  a guide  versed  in  all  Indian  wiles.  But,  after 
following  the  trail  northward  for  b(>()  miles,  as  far 
as  the  Canadian  river,  without  encountering  the 
thievish  fugitives,  or  other  result  than  the  recovery 
of  a lame  mule  abandoned  b\  them  in  their  flight, 
the  exhaustion  of  both  horses  and  riders,  and  the 
lack  of  provisions,  enforced  the  soldiers  to  return. 
Suspicion  fell  at  first  upon  the  poor  Ishmaelites 
prowling  round  the  post,  and  for  some  time  the 
sohlioiy  looked  somewhat  askant  at  them.  Cir- 
cumstances however  subsequently  exonerati  d 
them,  and  fixed  the  guilt  on  a band  of  unscru- 
pulous knaves  from  the  .settlements.  Certain 
disreputable,  villains  of  this  description  frequently 
on  the  frontier  disguise  themselves  as  Indians,  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  the  most  atro  ions 
outrages  on  their  own  people,  in  comparative 
security,  and  these  crimes  are  hastily  attributed 
to  the  poor  children  of  the  desert,  who  arc  far  less 
deserving  of  the  name  of  savages. 

With  spring  arrived  the  long  expected  colonel, 
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with  those  reinforcements  for  the  regiment  annually 
dispatched  at  that  season  from  the  recruiting 
depot ; and  the  presence  of  this  dignitary  was  the 
signal  for  renewed  activity,  whereof  the  object 
was  the  erection  of  more  permanent  and  commo- 
dious quarters.  Here  it  is  requisite  to  apprise  the 
non-professional  reader  that  the  efficiency  of  troops 
de] lending  as  much  on  that  of  their  commissariat 
and  quarter-master’s  departments  as  upon  the 
bravery  or  discipline  of  the  men,  it  is  primarily 
necessary  that  they  should  be  clothed,  fed,  and 
lumsed,  and  that  there  should  be  distinct  organisa- 
tions to  effect  those  ends.  Not  only  in  every 
regiment,  but  in  every  detachment  of  the  United 
(States’  Army,  officers  are  detailed  for  these  special 
purposes,  with  a staff  of  subordinates  selected 
from  the  ranks,  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
head-quarters  of  their  respective  departments. 
The  commissary  receives  from  thence  and  issues  to 
the  troops  clothing  and  subsistence  stores.  The 
quarter-master  similarly  provides,  by  indents  on 
the  quarter-master  general,  or  in  certain  cases  by 
private  contract  with  civilians  on  behalf  of 
government,  means  of  transportation  and  tents, 
with  all  the  variety  of  implements  and  materials 
required  in  the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings  used 
for  military  purposes.  Alien  their  services  can  be 
made  available  all  the  employes  in  these  depart- 
ments are  soldiers  ; and  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  enlisted  men  are  thus  continuously  engaged 
as  clerks,  mechanics,  and  teamsters  ; receiving  for 
their  services  a liberal  consideration,  which  is  a 
premium  on  good  conduct  and  diligence.  On  this 
account,  at  recruiting  offices,  mechanics  are  pre- 
ferred to  ordinary  labourers,  and  the  first  enquiry 
made  of  an  aspirant  to  glory  is  as  to  his  particular 
craft. 

This  having  been  premised,  it  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood that,  when  extensive  and  permanent 
works  were  contemplated,  the  first  preliminary 
was  to  ascertain,  by  reference  to  the  regimental 
descriptive  book,  what  and  how  many  mechanics 
were  available  for  the  public  service  ; v hile  the 
next  was  to  assign  all  masons,  bricklayers,  plas- 
terers, smiths,  sawyers,  carpenters,  joiners,  &c.,  to 
extra  duty  in  the  quartermaster’s  department. 
The  remainder  of  the  force  was  destined  for  that 
ruder  labour  wherein  “muscle”  is  demanded 
rather  than  any  special  intelligence  or  skill,  and 
which  accordingly  receives  no  additional  pay- 
ment. 

The  force  suddenly  recovered  its  wonted  activity, 
rising  at  reveillce  to  pursue  the  daily  labours  in 
various  directions,  and  returning  at  retreat,  i.  e., 
sunset,  to  repose.  According  to  their  several  quali- 
fications, men  were  assigned  to  the  offices  as  clerks 
or  storekeepers  ; to  the  yard  as  drivers  or  stable- 
men ; and  to  the  workshops  as  mechanics.  A 
large  party,  well  armed,  was  permanently  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  pine-thnher  in  the  dis- 
tant forests  ; and  other  parties  were  constantly  in 
the  coal-pits  and  stone-quarries  of  the  immediate 
vicinity.  A saw-mill  of  forty  horse-power  was 
erected,  the  engineer  being  a soldier,  and  thereat 
the  lumber  daily  arriving  rapidly  assumed  the 
form  required  by  the  carpenters  and  builders.  A 
certain  number  of  veterans  was  reserved  for  mili- 
tary duties,  furnishing  guards  for  the  post  and 


! escorts  for  tlie  trains  continually  passing  to  and 
, fro. 

When  off  duty,  the  leisure  of  those  last  was 
employed  in  forming  staff  and  compan}7  gardens  on 
the  fertile  fiats  along  the  river  ; and  the  horticultu- 
ral labours  of  these  amateurs  were  so  successful 
that  the  -wild  shortly  became  luxuriant  with  all  the 
vegetation  required  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
their  melon,  strawberry,  and  cucumber  patches 
might  have  challenged  comparison  with  the  long- 
lamented  ones  of  Forts  Washita,  Smith,  Gibson, 
and  Towson.  Hoads  radiated  from  the  fort  in 
various  directions  over  the  prairies,  and  they  were 
easily  formed,  for  it  was  sufficient  that  a line  of 
loaded  waggons  should  once  pass  over  the  soft 
ground  to  leave  thereon  a clearly  defined  track. 
Constant  as  public  labour  was,  it  was  never  exces- 
sive, ample  time  being  allowed  for  refreshment  and 
repose.  It  was,  in  fact,  precisely  the  amount  of 
exercise  demanded  by  health,  it  was  liberally  re- 
compensed, and  its  ultimate  object  was  the  per- 
sonal comfort  of  those  engaged  therein.  A single 
afternoon  was  weekly  set  apart  for  battalion-drills, 
with  especial  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
younger  soldiers. 

With  this  exception,  only  on  (Sundays  had  the 
place  a military  aspect.  Then,  all  labour  having 
been  thrown  aside,  the  soldiery  rose  Antaars-like, 
rcinvigorated  by  contact  w itli  mother-earth,  and 
resumed  joyously  the  garb  and  functions  of  their 
proper  profession.  The  customary  iuspection  at 
morn,  and  the  parade  at  even,  were  inflexibly 
enforced  ; hut,  as  yet,  to  the  general  delight,  no 
chaplain  had  been  appoint®  by  tire  kind  and 
paternal  solicitude  of  the  government ; and  conse- 
quently the  intervening  hours  were  devoted  to 
amusement,  reading,  repose,  or  cheerful  conversa- 
tion on  what  had  been  effected  during  the  previ- 
ous week,  and  other  little  local  matters  personally 
affecting  the  interlocutors,  who  thought  little  of 
the  world  without  their  immediate  circle. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  exodus, 
a stranger  woidd  have  been  astonished  by  that 
whicli  had  been  done  by  so  small  a force.  To 
the  south  of  the  first  quadrangle,  the  buildings  of 
which  had  now  a very  ricketty  and  dilapidated 
appearance, — though  they  had  been  thatched  with 
prairie  grass,  and  occasionally  otherwise  repaired, 
— live  ranges  of  company  quarters  had  been 
erected  in  order  of  echellon,  each  120  feet  in  length 
and  40  feet  in  width,  and  with  a detached  build- 
ing corresponding  to  it  40  feet  by  30  feet,  for  a 
kitchen  and  mess-room.  Parallel  to  this  scries  of 
quarters,  there  bad  also  arisen  a granary  150  feet 
by  40  ; a commissariat,  120  feet  by  40,  and 
three  stories  high  ; and  a magazine  40  feet  square. 
These  w ere  all  built  of  cut  sandstone,  roofed  with 
shingles  in  default  of  slate, — w ith  the  exception  of 
the  magazine,  which  had  an  elliptical  stone  roof, — 
and  all  with  numerous  well-glazed  windows.  Tlio 
quarters  were  fitted  up  with  that  number  of 
massive  oaken  bedsteads  required  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  tlie  company,  i.  e.,  S-l  in  each.  On  a gentle 
rise  of  the  ground,  commanding  these  buildings,  a 
line  of  officers’  Ironses  had  been  built — ten  in  num- 
ber— all  constructed  of  wood,  six-roomed,  plastered 
within  ami  without,  and  thatched  with  prairie- 
grass,  having  precisely  the  appearance,  wTith  their 
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pretty  A'erandahs,  of  our  officers’  bungalows  in 
India.  Each  was  surrounded  by  a large  and 
neatly  trimmed  garden,  forming  as  pleasant  a 
rural  retirement  for  a gentleman  as  could  be  con- 
ceived of.  A large  store  had  been  erected  on  the 
plateau  in  a convenient  position  by  the  suttler  at 
his  own  expense,  whereat  all  the  little  luxuries, 
except  liquors,  that  a soldier  might  require,  were 
obtainable  at  very  moderate  cost.  The  entire  slope 
or  plateau  whereon  these  various  buildings  stood 
was  kept  by  assiduous  mowing  and  grubbing  as 
smooth  and  trim  as  any  gentleman’s  lawn,  and  the 
gardens  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  notwithstanding 
the  depredations  of  the  locusts,  were  ail  that  could 
be  desired,  forming  a strange  contrast  to  the 
wilderness  amid  which  they  stood.  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  military  protection,  several  settlers, 
crossing  the  intervening  wilds,  had  arrived  from 
the  adjacent  frontier,  and  squatting  in  eligible 
positions  without  troubling  themselves  about  title- 
deeds,  had  built  for  themselves  little  log  shanties 
on  the  verge  of  the  military  reserve,  cultivated 
little  patches  of  maize,  raised  poultry,  and  drove  a 
thriving  business  with  the  garrison  in  daily  and 
farm  produce. 

On  the  completion  of  the  new  quarters,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  had  been  regarded  with  great  interest, 
the  troops  joyously  took  up  their  abode  therein, 
abandoning  their  former  dwellings  to  a slow  decay 
with  military  insouciance  ; as  few  being  disposed 
to  remember  the  happy  hours  once  passed  within 
those  now  dilapidated  Avails,  as  to  meditate  on  the 
transitoriness  of  all  material  things  and  of  the 
joys  dependent  thereon,  that  their  decay  might 
haATe  suggested. 

The  popular  transport  on  attaining  a comfort 
previously  unknoovn  to  many,  and  in  the  pleasing 
anticipation  of  indefinite  repose,  was  disagreeably 
checked  by  the  ominous  remarks  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  experienced  soldiers. 

“Yes,  yes,”  Avould  croak  one  of  these  A’etcrans 
Avith  a grim  smile  and  Avise  wag  of  his  head,  ‘ ‘ it’s  A'ery 
snug  indeed,  as  you  say,  Jenkins,  or  O’Flaherty,” 
as  the  case  might  be,  “ A-ery  pleasant  indeed,  if — 
it  would  only  last.  But  that’s  exactly  where  it  is, 
d’ye  see  ; our  comfort's  too  great  to  last  long.  It’s 

not  our  hick,  by That  old  ass  of  a colonel 

of  ours  is  so  proud  of  his  work,  that,  like  the 
foolish  hen  that  must  go  clucking  about  to  let  all 
the  neighbourhood  know  that  she  has  laid  an  egg, 
— he’ll  be  writing  in  his  d\vn  praise  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Secretary  of  War  Avill  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Brazos  is  a great  deal  too  good  for 

the  dirty  old  th  Mark  these  here  words, 

lads,  that’ll  be  the  end  of  the  matter.” 

Men  A'ery  readily  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  a disagreeable  future  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present ; and  of  course  the  auditors  of  these 
sinister  prognostications  soon  recovered  from  their 
temporary  discomposure,  and  resolved  not  to 
belicA-e  in  the  possibility  of  Avhat  they  secretly 
apprehended.  But  their  confidence  Avas  precipi- 
tate, for  within  two  months  from  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  new  quarters,  the  contemned  pre- 
dictions Avere  justified  by  the  eArent.  A general 
order  arrh'ed,  commanding  the  immediate  ad* 
A'auce  of  the  regiment  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  vacated  posts  on  the  Brazos 


by  the  A'ery  corps  Avhich  had  prer-iously  played 
the  part  of  the  cuckoo.  Sic  v os,  non  vobis,  nidi- 
ficatis,  aves  ! 

Though  many  of  these  soldiers  Avere  recruits, 
who,  having  recently  joined,  had  not  personally 
felt  the  grief  of  leaving  the  pleasant  posts  in 
Arkansas  ; yet  each  man,  associating  himself  with 
the  part  of  the  corps  Avhereto  he  now  belonged, 
and  claiming  a share  in  its  glory,  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  individually  Avronged  in  the  former  instance. 
It  may  be  imagined  with  Avhat  rvrath  the  regiment 
again  turned  its  face  to  the  wilderness ; certainly, 
were  curses  operative,  the  gentleman  then  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  has  a A'ery 
unpleasant  prospect  before  him. 

The  merits,  in  an  economical  point  of  vieAV,  of 
the  military  system  that  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  describe,  can  only  be  distinctly 
apprehended  by  ascertaining  approximately  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  State  in  the  erection  of 
the  post  in  question  ; — Avhich  the  reader  may  be 
assured  is  not  ideal,  but  really  existent,  having 
very  recently  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
revolutionary  authorities  of  Texas. 

Assuming  that  on  a average  130  men,  or  a 
third  of  the  force  present,  AA'hich  is  an  excessiA'e 
estimate,  had  been  receiving  extra  pay  for  two 
years  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  daily,  or  six 
dollars  monthly  (about  twenty-live  shillings),  in 
addition  to  their  military  pay  proper  ; the  total 
sum  paid  to  troops  for  labour  would  not  have 
exceeded  IS, 000  dollars.  The  entertainment  at 
the  post  of  means  of  transportation, — already, 
hoAveA-er,  existent,  and  which  would  haA'e  been 
present  there  Avhether  there  had  been  Avork  of  this 
description  or  not, — the  cost  of  forage,  artificers’ 
tools,  iron  and  iron  Aware,  and  other  material, 
amonuted  to  perhaps  as  much  more.  Thus  these 
Avorks  cost  about  30,000  dollars  ; or  only  7,200/. 
beyond  the  sum  which  would  necessarily  have 
been  expended  in  supporting  in  misehievous  and 
unprofitable  idleness  the  troops  thus  usefully, 
economic.ally,  and  even  rvith  reference  only  to 
themselves,  beneficially  employed  in  the  public 
service.  Had  artificers  been  engaged  from  eml 
life,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  expense  of 
transporting  them  many  hundred  miles  to  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  not  one  would  have 
accepted  less  than  forty  dollars  monthly,  Avith  his 
rations,  quarters,  and  liquor.  Supposing  tiiat  only 
100  private  artificers  had  been  employed,  and 
estimating  the  rations  at  ten  dullars  per  mensem, 
the.  cost  for  artificers’  labour  alone  Avould  in  a 
year  have  been  00,000  dollars,  or  12,000/.  What 
would  have  been  the  cost  of  similar  buildings 
here,  and  how  incalculably  it  Avould  have  ex- 
ceeded 7,200/.  it  Avould  be  superfluous  to  say. 

The  analogy  between  the  military  discipline 
of  republican  America  and  republican  Home 
deserves  consideration.  The  Roman  soldiery,  in 
place  of  being  an  aggregation  of  Avorthless  drones, 
supported  in  vicious  indolence  by  the  laborious 
industry  of  their  felloAv  citizens,  contributed  as 
much  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Republic 
by  their  toil,  as  to  its  aggrandisement  and  renoAvn 
by  their  swords.  The  pioneers  of  civilisation,  the 
legions,  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  made 
roads,  erected  bridges  and  aqueducts,  lmilt  cities, 
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and  diffused  a knowledge,  of  the  useful  arts  through- 
out previously  barbaric  Europe.  The  American 
soldiery  are  similarly  engaged. 

From  these  considerations,  the  thoughtful  reader 
may  naturally  be  induced  to  inquire,  at  this  day 
of  immense  armaments  during  profound  peace, 
whether  the  men  thus  withdrawn  from  industrial 
pursuits,  and  thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
subtracting  from  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  might 
not  most  legitimately  be  expected  to  contribute  in 
some  slight  degree  by  their  labour  toward  the 
cost  of  their  entertainment?  Whether  also  the 
health,  moral  and  physical,  no  less  than  the 
efficiency  of  troops,  might  not  be  incalculably 
advanced  thereby  ? 

To  any  idle  assertions  to  the  effect  that  a 
soldiery  would  be  demoralised  by  such  toils  as 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  apart 
from  the  undeniable  refutation  afforded  by  Reman 
history,  and  by  the  less  known  American  army  ; 
it  may  be  replied,  that  all  the  great  public  works 
in  Algeria,  the  forts,  quays,  barracks,  roads,  and 
bridges,  erected  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are 
due  to  the  genius  of  the  officers  and  the  energy  of 
the  men  of  the  army  of  occupation  ; and  it  remains 
yet  to  be  shown  that  the  French  ai’my  has  in  any 
respect  deteriorated  in  consequence. 


BLONDEST. 

“ Have  you  seen  Blondin  ? ” is  a question  which 
the  bill-stickers  have  propounded  to  the  students 
of  mural  literature  throughout  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  and  at  every  considerable  railway 
station  in  the  kingdom.  Well,  we  have  seen 
Blondin — something  of  him,  that  is  to  say.  By 
the  time  that  these  remarks  are  public  property  he 
will,  very  probably,  have  perfoimed  feats  which 
will  put  those  we  saw  entirely  in  the  shade.  It 
would  not  do,  you  see,  to  dish  up  the  terrible  all 
at  once.  The  pleasing  feat  of  placing  the  life 
of  a little  child  in  deadly  peril,  for  example, 
was  in  reserve.  Horror  ! For  ourselves  we 
desire  no  second  portion.  We  have  seen  enough 
— enough  (we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it)  to  set 
our  pulses  thumping  painfully,  to  send  a cold 
sickening  terror  crawling  along  our  veins,  to 
make  us  very  glad  to  look  anywhere  but  at  the 
figure  on  the  rope,  when  the  fascination  which 
rivetted  our  gaze  upon  it  had  a little  died  away. 
When  this  happened,  and  we  looked  around,  we 
beheld  a more  curious  spectacle  than  Blondin  will 
ever  present,  reflected  in  the  sea  of  upturned 
faces  that  were  watching  him.  Desiring  faith- 
fully to  represent  this  performance,  we  then  divided 
our  attention  equally  between  the  rope-dancer  and 
his  audience,  until  we  could  see  what  was  going 
on  above  rellectcd  upon  the  faces  below,  and 
observing  the  performer  could  tell  exactly  how 
each  feat  was  received  by  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounded us. 

From  the  first,  our  object  had  been  to  observe 
the  effect  of  this  sort  of  amusement.  We,  there- 
fore, carefully  avoided  the  two  first  exhibitions 
which  took  place  upon  special  half-crown  days, 
knowing  that  your  special  half-crown  visitor  is  of 
the  class  which  habitually  conceals  its  feelings, 
and  educates  its  countenance  to  assume,  under  all 


circumstances,  the  expression  of  a well-to-do 
caterpillar  of  inferior  intellect.  We,  therefore, 
chose  a one -shilling  day  for  our  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  its  opening.  Remem- 
bering certain  sports  and  pastimes  which  certain 
small  but  lively  children  had  witnessed  there, 
perched  upon  our  shoulders  at  Christmas  time, 
and  reflecting  upon  what  we  were  going  to  see  , 
we  could  not  help  moralising  a little  as  we  rolled 
along  in  the  train,  upon  the  career  of  the  famous 
Sydenham  Glass  House — the  great  things  it  was 
intended  to  do,  and  the  small  ones  which  necessity 
had  declared  should  be  done  by  it  instead.  Poor 
Albert  Smith’s  prophecy,  delivered  at  a time  when 
the  wise  of  the  land  had  made  up  their  minds  that 
Alhambra  courts,  Pompeian  houses,  and  models 
from  the  Vatican  were  sufficient  attractions  to 
fill  the  building  and  enrich  its  proprietors,  came 
to  our  remembrance,  and  lo  ! we  were  to  be  pre- 
sent at  its  fulfilment  to  the  last  particular.  There 
had  been  dancing,  there  had  been  catch-penny 
spectacles,  there  had  been  conjurors  and  fireworks 
and  clowns — and  here  was  the  acrobat ! And 
very  natural  too.  The  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  company  are  speculators  who  require  interest 
for  their  money,  not  philanthropists  who  devote  it 
to  opening  a school  for  the  public  which  the  public 
would  not  attend. 

It  is  perhaps  indispensable  that  the  language  of 
the  circus  should  be  used  to  announce  its  peculiar 
feats,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
why  M.  Blondin  is  styled  the  “Hero  of  Niagara,” 
and  his  transit  from  one  end  of  a level  rope  to  the 
other  over  the  boarded  transept  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  be  announced  as  a “great  cataract  ascen- 
sion ! ” Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  him  to 
perform  upon  a rope  stretched  over  the  fountains 
in  the  garden  which  are  to  play  upon  and 
around  him  ; of  course  with  an  object  of  giving  the 
untravelled  British  public  the  best  possible  idea  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  ! 

The  rope  upon  which  M.  Blondin  performs  at  pre- 
sent is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  240  jTards  long. 
This  is  stretched  from  the  level  of  the  hand-rail  of 
the  highest  gallery  in  the  transept,  right  across  to 
the  other  side,  and  kept  from  swinging  laterally  by 
fifteen  pairs  of  guy-lines,  each  line  having  one  end 
secured  to  the  sides  of  the  roof,  and  the  other  pass- 
ing through  pulleys  attached  to  the  rope  and 
weighted  with  heavy  lumps  of  lead.  The  hawser  is 
thus  made  steady  without  being  rigid,  at  a height 
of  170  feet  from  the  ground,  and  M.  Blondin  dis- 
ports himself  upon  it  as  though  it  'were  as  broad 
and  safe  as  the  pavement  of  Waterloo  Place.  He 
walks  along  it,  dances  along  it,  runs  along  it, 
throws  (what  is  called  but  which  is  not)  a somer- 
sault upon  it,  stands  upon  his  head  upon  it,  tra- 
verses it  blindfold,  enveloped  in  a sack,  trots  merrily 
along  it  with  his  feet  fastened  in  waste  paper 
baskets,  takes  a cooking  stove  upon  his  back,  and 
having  fastened  that  in  the  centre  of  it,  cooks  an 
omelette  there,  which  the  spectators  may  eat  if 
they  please.  The  ease  and  apparent  certainty 
v ith  which  all  this  is  done  takes  oil  something  of 
the  terror  which  the  performer’s  situation  inspires  ; 
but  quite  enough  is  left  to  make  the  spectacle  a 
| most  painful  and,  to  many  minds,  revolting  one. 
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It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Mi  Blondin’s  move- 
ments are  graceful.  There  is  nothing  novel  or 
elegant  in  the  performance  from  beginning  to  end. 
We  have  seen  equally  good  rope-dancing  at  a 
country  fair,  and  as  for  the  gymnastic  feats  they 
could  be  surpassed  by  the  pupils  of  many  a gymna- 
sium in  Londou. 

As  rope-dancing  and  gymnastics  they  gain 
nothing  in  quality  from  being  performed  at  so 
great  a height,  and  if  they  pass  as  wonderful 
because  they  are  done  under  circumstances  which 
should  make  the  performer  lose  his  head,  the 
same  interest  would  be  produced  if  he  were  to 
drink  two  bottles  of  champagne,  and  then  attempt 
them  on  the  ground.  If  the  rope  were  stretched 
at  a height  of  only  ten  feet,  so  that  a fall  from  it 
would  not  signify,  or  ’f — placed  as  it  is — a not 
were  suspended  beneath  it  to  secure  M.  Blondin 
against  a fatal  accident,  his  performance  would 
instantly  cease  to  attract.  Danger  and  nothing 
else  is  its  charm.  Abstract  this,  and  nothing 
remains  that  any  one  would  care  to  go  a hundred 
yards  to  see.  The  more  apparently  dangerous 
the  exhibition  is  made,  the  greater  its  attraction. 
So,  mere  walking  and  posturing  upon  the  rope 
having  become  vapid,  the  sack  and  the  wicker 
baskets  are  brought  out,  and  M.  Blondin  pretends 
to  slip,  that  the  spectators  may  not  become  har- 
dened into  the  belief  that  his  skill  is  all-sulticient 
to  sustain  him,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  beholding  a mangled  crimson  mass  writhing 
in  the  midst  of  that  ghastly  space  which  is  kept 
clear  170  feet  below. 

It  was  when  M.  Blondin — blindfold  and  en- 
veloped in  a sack — pretended  to  slip,  that  we 
turned  away  our  eyes  and  saw  his  audience.  Just 
then,  the  sun  streamed  through  the  glass  roof, 
lighting  Up  thousands  of  upturned  faces,  and 
revealing  to  us  that  we  were  not  the  only  persons 
who  could  not  brave  the  sight.  Two  ladies  in  our 
immediate  vicinity  fainted.  Several  others  had 
their  faces  in  their  hands,  and  many  a strong  man 
averted  his  gaze  from  the  sight.  Upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  endured,  and  watched  it, 
many  feelings  were  expressed.  There  was  pity, 
and  terror,  and  suspense,  and  admiration,  and 
horror,  but  not  one  particle  of  pleasure.  There 
were  dilated  eyes,  quivering  lips,  clenched  hands, 
loudly  beating  hearts, — but  not  one  smile  until  the 
performer  passed  from  that  dreadful  line  to  the 
iirjn  floor,  and  then  followed  a gasp  of  relief. 
We  write  of  what  passed  around  us,  and  what  we 
saw,  looking  down  from  a corner  of  the  great 
orchestra  with  a good  glass  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
There  was  one — and  only  one — person  who  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  what  he  saw.  Ho  was  dressed 
like  a farm  labourer  of  the  better  sort,  and  sat  in 
a front  row  with  his  mouth  upon  the  broad  grin, 
and  his  eyes  running  over  with  delight.  How  he 
banged  liis  great  red  hands  together  after  each 
feat ! How  he  rolled  about  and  stamped  with  glee  ! 

An  hour  aftorwai’ds  we  saw  him  again  in  the 
refreshment  room,  and  thought  he  was  drunk,  but 
were  undeceived  by  a policeman,  who  informed  us 
that  he  was  quite  harmless — merely  idiotic  from 
his  birth,  nothing  more.  We  can  safely  say  that 
no  one  looked  as  though  he  enjoyed  the  sight,  and 
that  the  applause  which  followed  a clever  solo  upon 


the  cornopean  in  an  interval  of  rest  was  as  hearty 
as  any  that  Blondin  received  after  his  most 
dangerous  feats. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  “hero  of  Niagara  ” is  not 
a good  sign  of  the  times.  Do  we  blame  him  for 
giving  these  entertainments  ? Not  we  ! He  can 
make  one  hundred  pounds  a day  by  them,  and  as 
that  is  the  price  at  which  he  estimates  his  own 
neck,  he  is  entitled  to  risk  it  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
Do  we  blame  the  managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
for  engaging  M>  Blondin  ? Not  we  ! lie  drains — 
at  present,  and  his  performance  is  not  more  \ nlgar 
or  inconsistent  with  the  place  than  many  which 
have  preceded  it.  Do  we  blame  the  British  public 
for  tolerating  such  exhibitions,  and  rendering  it 
possible  that  they  can  be  profitable!  ? 3 lost  assur- 
edly we  do  ! It  is  a sign  of  the  worst  possible 
taste,  of  a craving  for  excitement  of  the  worst 
possible  oi’der,  or  of  a blind  and  servile  obedience 
to  fashion. 

Blondin  is  fashionable  ! It  is  “the  thing”  to 
see  persons  in  deadly  peril  of  their  lives.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  one  who  attends  every  one  of  these 
performances,  so  that  he  may  not  be  absent  when 
the  crash  comes,  just  as  the  old  gentleman  fol- 
lowed the  Lion  Queen  all  over  the  country  in 
hopes  of  seeing  her  head  bitten  off  by  the  lion 
into  whose  mouth  she  placed  it  for  the  amuse- 
ment (?)  of  the  public.  We  are  told  to  have  no 
fears  for  Blondin,  that  he  has  practised  catching 
the  rope  in  case  of  a stumble,  and  that  he  is  sure 
to  save  himself.  Of  course  ! Everything  and 
everybody  is  quite  safe  until — . That  poor  Lion 
Queen  was  quite  safe,  but  the  old  gentleman  had 
his  wish.  Scott,  the  American  diver,  was  quite 
safe.  He  went  through  the  merry  performance 
of  being  hanged  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  How  well 
he  did  it,  how  he  writhed  and  jerked  ! Bravo, 
Scott ! Why  does  he  not  get  down  and  bow  his 
thanks  to  an  admiring  audience  ? There  is  a 
little  mistake — he  has  hanged  himself  in  earnest, 
he  is  dead  ! The  poor  wretch  who  is  now  a 
helpless  cripple  living  in  an  iron  cage  to  support 
his  broken  back,  but  who  only  a few  weeks  ago 
delighted  the  votaries  of  the  Alhambra  in  Leicester 
Square  with  his  daring  feats  on  the  flying  trapeze, 
was  quite  safe.  Bless  your  heart,  he  had  prac- 
tised the  thing  till  he  could  not  fail  ! — only  some- 
how or  other  he  did  fail.  The  public  in  its  stupid 
craze  for  perilous  amusements  has  led  these  and 
scores  of  others  to  their  deaths,  or  to  accidents 
which  make  life  one  long  lit  of  pain.  YY  e wish 
M.  Blondin  no  sort  of  harm  ; but  if  his  audiences 
were  to  dwindle  down  to  nothing,  so  as  to  cause 
him  to  retire  upon  his  savings,  we  should  congratu- 
late him  upon  having  escaped  a great  danger,  and 
the  country  upon  getting  rid  of  a disgrace  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  age. 
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JESSIE  CAMERON’S  BAIRN. 

A TAI.E  IX  TWO  C1IAPTEKS. 

(T[  Al'TEn  1. 

Ix  a little  secluded  weaving  village  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  far  away  from  city  influ- 
ences, good  and  bad,  lived  the  heroine  of  this  true 
story  ; — an  innocent  young  Scotch  lassie,  and  a 
thrifty,  with  the  natural  roses  of  some  nineteen 
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summers  blusliing  on  her  healthy  cheeks.  To  quit 
tlie  good  old  style  of  hyperbolical  story-writing, 
she  was  a fair  specimen  of  the  unsophisticated 
village  girl, — if  anything,  a shade  more  shrewd 
and  womanly  than  most  girls  of  her  age  and 
position.  Healthily  handsome,  and  with  all  the 
promise  of  a good  substantial  housewife,  she  did 
not  fail  to  obtain  some  few  suitors, — whose  cannie 
Scotch  heads  were  not,  however,  turned  by  her 
good  looks.  They  made  love  to  her  as  ordinary 
people  eat  bread  and  butter,  making  no  fuss  about 
it ; but  liking  her  as  hard-working  young  men 
like  hard-working  young  women  who  bid  fair  to 
become  useful  helpmates.  Their  love,  if  I may 
call  it  by  that  name,  was  hard  matter-of-fact  stuff, 
and  they  made  no  faces  when  they  swallowed  it 
without  sugar  ; it  was  a sort  of  strengthening 
medicine  which  they  wore  obliged  to  earn  and 
pay  for. 

Jessie  Cameron  was  the  name  of  this  good- 
looking  young  woman.  She  lived  with  her  step- 
mother in  one  of  those  little  thatched  cottages  of 
which  so  many  sweet  Auburns  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  composed.  Not  a rich 
girl,  but  one  who  worked  hard  for  her  living. 
Her  business  in  the  house  was  to  make  the 
oatcake,  milk  the  cow,  and  turn  her  handy  fingers 
to  household  work  in  general.  But  over  and 
above  all  this,  she  laboured  at  the  loom.  As  I 
have  observed,  she  fulfilled  her  duties  with  a 
sufficiency  which  gained  her  a good  character 
among  the  marriageable  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mrs.  Cameron,  her  stepmother,  was  a 
woman  of  rather  less  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
sti  11  handsome,  and  almost  certain  to  marry  again. 
She  had  married  Jessie's  father,  who  had  since 
died,  when  Jessie  was  a little  girl  of  twelve  ; she 
had  no  children  of  her  own.  Her  beauty — though 
that  is  far  too  strong  a word  for  the  fact — was  of 
a very  different  Older  from  that  of  her  step- 
daughter. While  the  latter  was  dark  and  tawny, 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  fair-haired,  sanguine-complex  - 
ioned,  and  blue-eyed.  But  there  was  a black 
dreamy  look  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  a heavy 
coarseness  about  the  full  red  lips,  which  indicated 
a listless,  morbid  nature,  tempered  and  heightened 
by  an  underlying  sensuality.  Still,  in  her  own 
way,  she  was  a busy  bustling  woman  enough,  and 
was  respected  and  rather  liked  by  her  neighbours. 
Her  blood  was  Scottish,  though  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  an  Irishman,  her  grandfather.  She  had 
a sort  of  reputation  for  piety,  being,  like  most  of 
the  people  in  those  parts,  a rigid  member  of  the 
Free  Kirk. 

Opposite  to  the  small  cottage  where  these  two 
women  lived  alone,  stood  the  smithy,  where  the 
old  blacksmith  had  laboured  with  his  boy  for 
years ; a cheery,  weather-beaten  place,  where 
cheery  weather-beaten  cronies  met  to  have  their 
daily  cracks. 

A change  came  over  Jessie  Cameron’s  mono- 
tonous life.  One  line  summer  day  the  smithy 
was  closed  to  the  cronies,  and  news  soon  circulated 
through  the  village  that  old  Aleck  Mackay  the 
blacksmith  had  given  up  the  ghost.  The  affair 
passed  over  without  comment  save  from  garrulous 
old  women.  But  by  and  by  came  word  that  a 
new  hand  was  soon  to  handle  the  big  hammer  and 

blow  the  big  bellows  in  Aleck’s  stead.  John 
Macintyrc  (familiarly  called  Jock),  a young  fellow 
from  a neighbouring  village,  was  to  be  the  new 
occupant.  Jock  sent  a good  name  before  him  ; he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a “weel-to-do-callan.” 

So  the  lassies  began  to  brush  up  their  best  looks, 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  his  attention  some 
Sunday,  as  they  tripped  toward  their  seats  in  the 
little  church. 

In  course  of  time  the  new  hand  came,  and  the 
ferge  again  flamed  from  morning  to  night  opposite 
Mrs.  Cameron’s  cottage  door.  A line  young 
fellow,  who  stood  some  six  feet  high  in  his  shoes, 
was  seen  toiling  at  the  bellows,  and  flourishing 
the  heavy  hammer.  A fail’  and  honest  Scotch 
face  had  Jock,  and  a strong  arm,  and  a roguish 
eye  ; no  wonder  the  girls  began  to  set  their  caps 
at  him.  But  Jessie  Cameron  had  work  to  do,  and 
found  little  time  to  gaze  at  the  young  fellow  over 
the  way.  However,  Jock  the  blacksmith  was 
there,  watching  her  with  tender  thoughts  in  his 
heart  ; for  he  was  soft-hearted,  and  liked  the 
girl’s  face  passing  well. 

This  was  how  they  first  began  to  fraternise, — 
Jessie  and  Jock.  Hostilities  (excuse  the  expression) 
began  in  a nod  and  a smile  from  the  latter,  as  he 
took  down  his  shutters  one  morning  ; they  were 
continued  by  the  former,  who  answered  the  nod 
and  the  smile.  The  next  moruiug  the  same  mode 
of  salutation  was  repeated ; and  so  on,  for  a 
fortnight  or  so.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
blacksmith  was  on  speaking  terms  with  Jessie 
and  her  stepmother.  By  and  by,  too,  the  girl 
found  a corner  in  her  little  heart  vacant,  and  J ock 
was  installed  there  secretly,  and  with  many  tender 
wishes. 

Jock  had  come  to  the  village  in  early  summer. 

By  autumn  time — when  the  haymaking  was  over 
and  the  reapers  were  out — he  and  the  girl  were  as 
thoroughly  in  love  with  each  other  as  young  man 
and  young  woman  can  be.  Many  a sweet  word, 
endorsed  with  sweet  kisses,  had  passed  between 
them,  as  they  wandered  together  under  the  moon 
and  stars.  This  nocturnal  kind  of  wooing  is 
customary  in  Scotch  villages,  and  a lassie  can  stay 
out  love-making  till  the  “ wee  short  hour  ayont 
the  twal’,”  without  losing  her  character.  But  the 
upshot  is  always  expected  to  be  a new  house,  a 
“tocher,”  and  a wedding-ring.  So  Jock  and 
Jessie  were  soon  recognised  as  acknowledged 
sweethearts,  who  meant  to  visit  the  minister,  and 
help  to  populate  the  village  at  no  very  distant 
date. 

“Jessie,”  said  Jock  to  that  young  woman  one 
night,  as  they  were  about  to  take  the  parting  kiss, 

“ Jessie,  I hae  silica-,  some,  and  I hae  gear.  I’m 
thinking  0’  makiu’  a new  house  down  by  the  auld 
ane — a braw  new  house,  with  hens  and  kye. 
Jessie”  (and  here  he  kissed  her  with  a smack). 

“ Jessie,  will  ye  tali’  me  wi’  a’  I hae,  and  be  my 
ain  wee  wife  ? ” 

The  proposal  was  at  the  least  straightforward  ; 
but  young  fellows  who  mean  business  do  not  like 
rigmarole.  Jessie  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her 
lingers,  and  trembled  a little  ; but  her  heart  was 
full,  and  she  felt  very  proud  and  happy.  She 
clung  closer  to  her  strong  young  lover,  hanging 
, down  her  head  for  a moment ; till,  as  if  by  a 

to  herself  \\  itli  a light  heart.  Thank  goodness, 
there  was  plenty  of  work  to  do,  otherwise  I do 
believe  her  happiness  would  have  climbed  to  that 
pinnacle  which  suddenly  turns  liquid  and  topples 
over  with  tears.  At  breakfast  time,  she  broke  the 
tidings  after  the  following  fashion  : — 

“ Idither,”  she  said,  abruptly,  “ye’ll  no'  guess 
the  glide  news  1 hae  to  gie  ye.  It’s  a’  settled, 
mithcr.  and  I’m  gaun  to  marry  Joek  gin  summer 
neat ! ” 

Had  Jessie  been  a very  acute  observer,  or  had 
she  been  less  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  1 
new  hopes,  she  would  have  seen  Mrs.  Cameron’s 
face  turn  paler  than  usual.  The  woman’s  coun- 
tenance regained  its  natural  colour  in  a moment ; 
but  her  lips  quivered,  her  lingers  lidgetted  ner- 
vously with  the  table-cloth,  and  a fierce  cat-like 


look  darkened  for  a moment  m her  slumberous 
eyes.  Her  voice  was  unchanged,  however,  and  she 
now  spoke  in  the  calm  monotonous  tones  that 
were  usual  to  her. 

“ \\  liatna  Joek?’’  inquired  Mrs.  Cameron, 
after  a moment’s  pause. 

“ Wha  would  it  be,  mithor,  hut  .Took  Maeintyrc, 
o’ the  smidily  yonder.  And,  mither,  lies  gaun  to 
build  a new  house,  and  lies  wecl-to  uae,  and  lie 
says  lie'll  hae  heaps  o’  siller  ane  o these  flays. 
And  Jessie  laughed  happily,  and  began  to  hum  the 
words  of  W ilfie  Miller's  glorious  song 
Folks  wha  hae  skill  o’  the  bumps  on  the  head, 

Hint  there’s  inair  ways  than  toiling  o winning  aue  » 
bread  ; 

How  lie’ll  be  a rich  man  and  line  ineu  to  work  for 
him, 


sudden  impulse,  she  lifted  up  her  lips  and  kissed  thoughts  on  her  quiet  pillow,  and  cherished  sweet 
him  fervently.  Then  she  fluttered  from  his  side  feelings  in  her  girl’s  heart.  She  had  experienced 
with  a light  langli.  But  Joek  drew  her  back,  as  all  the  yearnings  peculiar  to  young  women.  She 
he  whispered,  smiling  slyly  : — had  felt  the  indescribable  yearning  most  girls  feel, — 

“ Is  it  ay  or  no,  Jessie  ?”  to  pass  a career  of  uneventful  happiness,  a true 

Jessie  blushed  a double  crimson,  and  laughed.  wife  and  a happy  mother. 

“ Ye  ken  best  yonrsel’,  Jock,"  she  said.  ■ And  now,  the  man  of  her  heart  had  promised 

“Is  it  ay?”  these  joys  to  her,  and  her  humble  wishes  were 

“Atweel,  Joek,”  said  Jessie,  still  trying  to  realized.  As  to  her  stepmother,  of  emir.se  she 
escape,  “ I’ll  speir  at  mither.  Ye  keu  what  that  would  only  be  too  proud  to  hear  of  the  engage- 
means.  G tide  nieht.”  meat.  Jessie  would  break  the  good  news  to  her 

“Glide  nieht,  Jessie,”  quoth  Joek,  and  he  in  the  morning,  and  get  the  matter  otf  her  mind, 
stalked  oil  to  his  own  home,  the  most  coolly  happy  , So  she  slept  very  peaceably. 

young  fellow  in  Christendom.  Next  morning  she  was  up  and  stirring  with  the 

That  night  Jessie  laid  a head  full  of  busy  first  lark,  hustling  about  the  house,  and  singing 
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Wi’  a kyto  like  a bailie’s,  sling  shugging  before  him  ; 

\\  i’  a face  like  the  moon,  sober  sonsy,  and  douce, 

And  a back,  for  its  breadth,  like  the  side  u’  a house  ! 

And  Jessie  laughed,  not  at  all  indisposed  to 
think  of  her  husband  in  such  prosperous  circum- 
stances. There  is  always  a little  spice  of  worldly 
economy,  on  both  sides,  in  these  country  mar- 
riages. As  I do  not  think  that  love  can  be  sup- 
ported without  porridge  and  milk,  1 regard  such  a 
state  of  things  in  a favourable  light.  Pastorella 
with  a crook,  and  Strephon  with  a cracked  lute,  arc 
all  very  well  in  Arcadia  and  in  Don  Quixote’s 
imagination ; but  in  real  life,  individuals  so  consti- 
tuted for  doing  nothing  would  bring  both  them- 
i selves  and  their  sheep  to  grief.  I am  sure  that 
Jessie  would  have  married  Jock  even  had  he  been 
in  loss  prosperous  circumstances  ; but  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  done  so  with  so  much  confident 
alacrity.  This  in  passing. 

Jessie  hummed  the  lines  above  quoted,  and 
ended  with  another  laugh.  But  Mrs.  Cameron 
bit  her  lips  to  keep  her  vexation  within  bounds,  as 
she  said,  sharply  : 

“The  deil’s  in  the  bairn,  I’m  thinking  ! Awa’ 
wi’  your  douce  dreams,  Jessie.  Ye’ll  marry  nae 
Jock  till  ye're  aulder  and  wiser.  You’re  owre 
young.” 

Jessie  started,  surprised  less  by  the  words  them- 
selves than  by  the  unusual  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  She  fixed  her  eyes  inquiringly  on 
her  stepmother,  who  crimsoned  to  the  temples. 

* ‘ Owre  young,  mither  ! Ye  hae  said  yoursel  ’ — ” 

“I  hae  said  naething  o’  the  sort,  and  I’m  no’ 
gaun  to  gang  demented  and  say  it  now.” 

“But,  mither — ” 

“Dinna  ‘but’  me,  but  mind  what  I’m  telling 
ye.  Marry  Jock  if  you  please,  but  dinna  blame 
me  if  ye  repent  o’t.  Tak’  my  warning,  and  hae 
naething  to  dac  wi’  the  minister  till  Jock’s  richer 
and  you’re  aulder.  Dinna  gang  the  lang  gait  wi’ 
him.  Mind  that,  bairn,  or  ye’ll  repent  o’t.  Na, 
na  ! tell  me  nane  o’  your  nonsense  ; but  be  wise- 
like,  and  wait  a wee.  He’s  as  puir  as  Lazarus,  in 
spate  o’  a’  ye  hae  said.” 

Jessie  made  no  answer,  but  her  heart  throbbed 
quickly  in  her  bosom,  and  her  head  began  to  swim. 
This  outburst  of  her  step-mother  was  beyond  her 
simple  comprehension.  She  left  the  honse  to  look 
after  the  cow,  trying  hard  to  fathom  the  mystery. 
Outside  the  door  she  saw  her  lover,  who  was  about 
to  open  business  for  the  day.  He  nodded  to  her 
with  a merry  smile  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  and  she  answered  the  greeting  with  as 
pleasant  a look  as  possible.  She  passed  round  to 
the  back  of  the  cottage,  keeping  her  tears  down 
with  an  effort ; but  when  fairly  out  of  sight  she 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  She  grew  calmer  by  and 
by,  as  she  walked  on  in  the  fresh  morning ; and  at 
last  the  tears  ceased  altogether,  leaving  a residuum 
of  bitter  determined  thoughts. 

“She’s  no’  my  ain  mither,  and  she’s  gaun  clean 
daft”  (thus  ran  the  girl’s  redactions).  “1  ken  o’ 
naething  that  she’s  done  for  me  or  mine  ; and  I’m 
no’  bound  to  mak’  myscl’  miserable  for  her  sake. 
What  if  she  did  marry  my  faither ; that’s  nae 
reason  that  she  should  undae  my  faither’s  dochter. 
Na,  na  ! I’ll  no’  lose  my  lad  by  waiting  and 
waiting  for  her  bidding!  Jock  wants  a wife,  I 


ken,  and  maybe  he  might  tak’  up  wi’  another 
lass  if  I kept  him  oil  the  wrang  side.  Na,  na  ! 
mither.  I’m  auld  enough  to  ken  my  ain  gait 
without  your  bidding.” 

As  people  are  bound  to  think  in  the  language 
in  which  they  speak,  I give  the  substance  of 
Jessie’s  thoughts  in  the  Doric  familiar  to  licr 
tongue.  Those  thoughts  were  not  in  the  strict 
spirit  of  ethics,  perhaps ; but  they  were  very 
natural,  for  all  that.  Boor  lassie  ! could  she  have 
seen  a very  little  bit  into  the  future,  she  would 
have  changed  her  tactics.  There  was  a demon  in 
that  dull-eyed  step-mother  of  hers,  which  time 
and  opportunity  were  to  develop  in  all  its  quaint 
proportions. 

The  reader  has  probably  guessed  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  still  a young  and  good-look- 
ing woman  ; and  if  her  dull  blood  was  moved  to 
love  anything  or  anybody — it  was  to  love  John 
Macintyre  the  blacksmith.  She  has  practised  all 
her  arts  on  him — she  had  done  .all  she  could  to 
catch  his  eye  ; but  -Jock  never. so  much  as  dreamed 
of  her  in  the  character  of  a wife.  He  noticed 
none  of  her  hints  and  advances  ; nor  did  Jessie. 
Perhaps  he  was  blinded  a little  by  the  mere  fact 
that  she  was  -J cssie’s  mother ; a fact  which  would  un- 
consciously be  suggestive  of  age  and  undemonstra- 
tive matronhood.  This  indifference  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  smouldering  passion  flash  out  in  bitter 
anger  and  fierce  sin.  The  dull-eyed  woman  was 
not  beaten  yet ; and,  if  she  herself  could  not 
marry  him,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
allowing  Jessie  to  take  her  place. 

When  Jessie  returned  to  the  house,  her  face  was 
very  calm  and  pale,  and  her  lips  were  tightly 
clenched.  She  was  a Scotch  girl,  with  a will  of 
her  own,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  assert 
her  right  to  the  matrimonial  goods  she  coveted. 

She  found  Mrs.  Cameron  quite  calm  and  list- 
less, as  if  nothing  very  important  had  occurred. 

“Hae  ye  thought  o’  my  words,  Jessie?”  said 
the  dull-eyed  woman. 

The  girl  faced  about,  and  eyed  the  speaker  with 
a look  as  calm  as  ice. 

“Ay,  woman!”  she  said  firmly;  “I  hae 
tliocht  o’  your  words,  and  they’re  fause  and 
wrangfu’  words  : I'll  hae  nae  mair  o’  them. 
You’re  no’  my  ain  mither,  and  you’re  no’  just  in 
your  clean  senses.  I’ll  marry  Jock  Macintyre 
when  he  says  the  word,  whether  ye  will  it  or  no’. 
He’s  the  lad  o’  my  heart ; I’ll  no’  lose  him.  I 
hae  said  it,  woman,  and  I’ll  stand  by  it  tho’  I 
dee  ! ” 

This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  not  respectful ; 
but  Jessie’s  blood  was  up,  and  she  could  not  mince 
the  matter.  Mrs.  Cameron  made  a movement,  as 
if  she  would  have  risen  and  struck  the  girl ; but 
she  conquered  the  impulse  and  relapsed  into  her 
old  self.  She  repeated  some  of  her  former  words 
quite  coldly  ; but  that  was  all.  Thus  the  matter 
ended  for  the  time  being. 

Jessie  told  Jock  of  this  unaccountable  whim  of 
her  step-mother ; but  ho  made  light  of  it.  It  did  not  | 
interfere  with  their  plans,  though  the  girl  felt 
rather  uneasy  at  breaking  the  filial  law,  and 
could  not  quite  conquer  her  scruples  by  the 
sophism  that  Mrs.  Cameron  was  her  relation  only 
by  marriage.  She  was  determined,  however.  The 
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young  lovers  continued  to  meet  as  usual,  and  to 
talk  of  the  future  after  lovers’  fashion.  The  dull- 
eyed woman,  strange  to  say,  never  alluded  to  the 
subject  again.  She  had  quarrelled  with  the  girl, 
indeed,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  parting ; but 
it  came  to  nothing.  They  continued  to  live  together. 
But  clouds  were  gathering — gathering  slowly — in 
the  dull-eyed  woman’s  brain  ; the  flash  of  the  light- 
ning was  seen  now  and  then  in  her  still  eyes  ; but 
the  thunder  and  the  rain  were  yet  to  come. 

In  desiring  to  break  off  or  postpone  the  marriage, 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  not  influenced  so  much  by  her 
liking  for  Jock,  as  by  a certain  bail  purpose  which 
had  lately  got  into  her  head,  and  which  Jessie’s 
marriage  with  Jock,  or  anybody  else,  might  frus- 
trate. She  kept  this  purpose  carefully  hidden 
under  her  quiet  face,  until  necessity  compelled  her 
to  execute  it.  For  some  months  past  (the  better 
to  ensure  the  success  of  her  scheme)  she  had  never 
once  ventured  out  to  the  church,  but  had  pleaded 
indisposition.  The  minister  dropped  in  now  and 
then  to  chat  with  and  console  her,  for  she  was  one 
of  his  most  pious  parishioners.  She  did  very  little 
of  the -household  work,  but  sat  most  of  the  day  in 
the  big  armchair,  with  her  dull  blue  eyes  fixed  on 
the  lire,  hiding  the  projected  sin.  She  was  the 
better  enabled  to  indulge  herself,  because  her 
husband  had  left  her  a few  pounds  at  his  death. 

The  months  rolled  on  ; winter  passed  with  his 
snows  and  gales,  and  was  followed  by  the  fair 
winds  and  soft  rains  of  early  spring.  Jessie  and 
Jock  met  once,  sometimes  twice  a week — always 
by  night — when  the  daily  toil  was  over.  But 
every  evening  that  Jessie  stole  out  from  the  little 
cottage,  the  dull-eyed  w oman  threw  a shawl  over 
her  head  and  followed,  turning  off  in  another  direc- 
tion when  outside  the  door.  Generally  on  her 
return  home,  her  step-mother  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed;  sometimes  she  sat  in  the  arm-chair  peevishly 
chiding  the  girl  for  staying  out  of  doors  so  late. 

One  night  Jessie  stole  out  later  than  usual  to 
meet  her  lover.  The  night  was  dark  and  warm, 
and  the  two  young  people  strolled  along  the  high- 
way for  more  than  a mile.  Jock’s  arm  was  round 
Jessie’s  waist,  and  he  was  whispering  soft  words  to 
her  as  they  walked  along.  There  were  no  stars 
out,  and  the  moon  was  hid ; light  vapoury  clouds 

ere  sailing  swiftly  across  the  sky,  squadroned 
by  a silent  wind.  The  lovers  could  just  see  each 
other’s  faces. 

They  were  turning  round  a curve  of  the  highway 
■when  they  passed  a woman  and  a man,  the  latter, 
■who  wore  a gamekeeper’s  eoat,  far  gone  in  liquor. 
The  woman’s  lace  was  hid  in  an  old  shawl ; she 
shrauk  back  into  the  darkness  with  a frightened 
air  as  the  lovers  walked  by.  The  man  staggered 
forward  with  an  oath,  and  caught  hold  of  Jessie’s 
arm  with  a rough  grasp.  Joek,  when  he  had 
knocked  the  offender  down,  recognised  him  as  the 
gamekeeper  of  a neighbouring  laudowner,  Sir 
Hugh  Mueklewraitli.  The  lovers  passed  on  amid 
a volley  of  coarse  abuse  from  the  fallen  man. 
Jessie  felt  the  least  bit  frightened ; lmt  strong 
Jock  soon  reassured  her,  and  they  were  again 
absorbed  in  the  old  sweet  theme. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Cameron's  face 
■wore  a strange  scared  look.  The  dull-eyed  woman 
spoke  in  her  usual  tone  ; but  her  voice  trembled 


a little,  and  her  blue  eyes  flinched  as  they  met 
those  of  her  step-daughter. 

“ You  were  out  lung  last  nieht,  my  lassie?” 
she  said,  with  a queer  smile. 

“Ay,  mithcr,”  said  Jessie,  calmly  enough. 
But  the  girl  felt  weary  and  said  no  more.  After 
a short  pause  Mrs.  Cameron  spoke  again. 

“Jessie,  I maun  gang  awa’  Edinbro’  ways  the 
morn's  morn, — to  the  wee  bit  village  wliaur  my 
sister  Jean  stays  wi’  her  giuleman.  It’s  twal 
mile  and  a bittoek  frae  here,  and  I maun  e’en 
talc’  the  Edinbro’  coach.  I'll  maybe  be  awa’  ae 
week  and  aiblins  twa.  Ye’ll  hue  to  keep  the  house 
by  yoursel’  a wee.” 

* ‘ And  what  for  are  ye  gaun  awa’,  mither  ? ” 
asked  Jessie,  who  was  a little  surprised  by  the 
statement. 

“ I eanna  help  it,  lassie.  I’m  weel  enough  now, 
and  I hae  had  word  this  day  about  Jean.  (Ye 
diuna  mind  her ; ye  haena  seen  her  face  since  ye 
were  a wee  bit  thing.  She’s  a heap  aulder  than 
me.)  She’s  lyin’  badly  wi’  the  sma’-pox,  puir 
woman,  and  1 maun  dae  what  I can  to  bring 
her  roun’.  It  wadna  look  kind-like  if  I stayed 
awa’.” 

This  coming  from  a person  who  was  too  ill  to 
venture  out  to  church  or  go  visiting  a sick 
neighbour  rather  staggered  Jessie.  But  she  was 
not  a suspicious  girl,  and  never  for  a moment 
doubted  the  truth  of  her  step-mother's  statement. 
She  made  no  objection,  however  surprised  she  felt 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  necessity. 

The  coach  was  to  pass  through  the  little  village 
at  twelve  noon.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  ready  by 
eleven.  A large  basketful  of  “sweet  bits”  for 
the  invalid  was  slung  on  her  arm.  It  happened 
that  the  basket  had  no  cover ; and,  as  the  dull- 
eyed woman  did  not  want  everybody  to  pry  into 
its  contents,  she  was  obliged  to  keel  her  large 
shawl  flung  well  forward  over  it.  There  were 
sharper  eyes  than  poor  inexperienced  Jessie’s  in 
that  cannie  village.  The  traveller  left  Jessie  busy 
in  the  house,  and  betook  herself  (ostensibly)  to 
the  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  where  the 
coach  stopped  for  two  minutes  on  its  onward 
journey.  She  would  not  listen  to  Jessie,  who 
proposed  to  carry  her  basket  to  the  place  of 
starting. 

A week  passed  by  and  Mrs.  Cameron  did  not 
return.  The  lovers  met  only  once  that  week,  for 
Jessie  was  more  than  usually  busy.  Joek  was 
busy  too.  He  toiled  at  the  big  bellows  all  day  ^ 
long:  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  dark-eyed  lassie 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

Nine  days  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Cameron  left 
home.  It  was  a dark  windy  night  ; but  Jessie 
lay  fast  asleep  in  the  little  cottage,  dreaming  of 
Joek.  The  day’s  work  had  been  hard,  "she  slept 
heavily,  as  only  hard-working  people  sleep.  Had 
her  slecj)  been  lighter  at  the  di-ad  hour  of  the 
night,  when  the  wind  was  whistling  loudly  out- 
side, and  darkness  lay  over  the  valley  like  a pall, 
had  her  sleep  been  lighter  that  noisy  night,  this 
true  story  would  never  have  been  written. 

There  were  two  rooms  in  the  cottage  ; in  the 
inner  of  the  two  slept  Jessie,  with  the  door 
bolted.  The  other  was  the  kitchen,  in  the  corner 
of  which  was  an  empty  bed.  ilic  outer  door  of 
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all  was  seeured  simply  by  the  latch  of  the  lock, 
ami  this  could  only  be  opened  by  the  proper  or  a 
false  key.  But  they  had  no  fear  of  midnight 
intruders  in  those  parts.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  poor  peasants’  cottages  of  sufficient  value  to 
tempt  a thief. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  when  all  was 
still  and  calm,  the  cottage-door  was  unlocked 
without  a sound,  and  a dark  iigure  stole  in  on 
tiptoe,  pausing  now  and  then  to  listen.  The 
inner  door  was  firmly  shut.  All  seemed  safe  ; the 
girl  was  fast  asleep.  The  wind  whistled  without 
incessantly.  The  iigure  groped  its  nay  silently 
to  the  kitchen- bed.  Then  it  drew  from  its  bosom 
something  which  looked  like  a large  white  bundle, 
and  laid  it  on  the  bed  with  a noiseless  hand. 
Jessie  slept  on,  unconscious  of  this  sti'ange  visitor. 

A moment  afterwards  the  dark  Iigure  again 
glided  over  the  threshold,  closed  the  door 
stealthily  behind  it,  and  stood  alone  in  the  dark 
street.  Here  it  paused  for  a moment,  muttering 
to  itself  ; then  it  tied  hastily  through  the  dark- 
ness. It  rushed  swiftly  onward,  never  once 
pausing,  till  it  halted  by  the  side  of  a dark 
wood,  situated  some  live  or  six  miles  from  the 
village.  It  stood  still  for  a minute,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  Present^  it  stepped  over  the 
low  stone  wall  and  entered  the  plantation,  wander- 
ing along  through  the  trees  till  it  left  them  in  a 
black  shadow  at  its  back.  It  stood  beside  a quiet 
cottage  at  the  further  corner  of  the  wood  ; and, 
tapping  at  the  dark  pane,  it  trembled  worse  than 
ever.  The  door  was  opened  a moment  afterwards 
by  a rough-looking  man  in  a gamekeeper's  coat. 

“ The  Lord  be  thankit,  flab,  for  it's  a’  owre 
now.  I hae  dnne  it,  Bab, — I liae  done  it.  She 
slept  like  a peerie,  wi’  her  door  fast  snibbit.” 

The  man  in  the  gamekeeper's  coat,  familiarly 
addressed  as  Bab,  cooked  his  eye  at  the  speaker, 
gave  a grant,  ami  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ It's  no’  a canny  nieht's  work,”  said  Bab  ; “ T 
dinna  feel  sae  sure  about  it.  I wadna  hae  helpit 
ye  ava  in  the  matter,  wi’  nae  ither  raeson  than 
the  ane.  It's  hard  on  the  lassie  ; but  it'll  tak’  the 
gumption  out  o’  the  lad.  Dinna  glower  there, 
woman  ! Come  in  wi’  ye  ; I’m  no’  gaun  to  stand 
here  a’  niebt.  It’s  dune  now,  and  1 maun  e'en 
mak’  the  best  o't.” 

The  woman  entered  and  the  door  closed  with  a 
bang.  The  cottage,  like  most  others  thereabouts, 
contained  a kitchen  and  a bed-room.  A lire  was 
lighted  in  the  former,  and  on  the  table  uTere  glasses 
and  a bottle  containing  wdiiskey.  On  one  part  of 
the  dirty  wall  a shot-pouch  and  a ‘powder-flask 
were  hung  on  a rusty  nail ; a gun  was  slung  across 
the  ingle.  The  woman,  still  violently  trembling, 
drew  close  to  the  lire ; pouring  out  half  a glass  of  ravr 
spirits,  she  drank  it  hastily.  The  man  continued  to 
mutter  to  himself,  cursing  the  night’s  business  and 
eyeing  the  woman  with  a hang  dog  air.  But  he 
seemed  somewhat  afraid  of  his  companion. 

“ Hoot-toot,  man  ! ” said  the  woman  pettishly. 

“ Dinna  fash  your  fule’s  head  about  naething  ava. 
It's  a bad  job  weel  mendit.  1 ken  the  lassie  weel ; 
a's  safe.  She'll  bring  the  town  about  her  head 
the  morn's  morn,  or  I’m  dafter  than  ye  think  me. 

1 And  whatna  story  can  she  tell  the  folk  but  ane 
that  a body  11  ea’  a silly  lee,  made  up  to  save  ] 


liersel’  frae  the  shame  o’  the  sin.  A's  safe,  man ; 
keep  up  heart.” 

Bab  shook  his  ugly  head  incredulously,  and 
continued  to  mutter  his  doubts.  The  wind  roared, 
and  the  night  wore  on,  till  the  grey  dawn  broke 
dimly  on  the  strange  pair  where  they  sat  alone,  hid 
from  human  observation.  The  hearts  of  both  were 
beating  loudly,  for  the  woman  was  weak  and  the 
man  was  a coward.  They  were  trembling  for  the 
consequences  of  the  midnight  act. 

“She’ll  hae  seen  it  now,  Bab;  she’ll  be  wak- 
ened now  ! I m feared,  I'm  feared  ! ” 

“ Onybody  mieht  see  that  in  your  face,  I’m 
thinkiif.  I was  daft  to  hae  aught  to  dae  wi ’t,” 
said  the  man  in  the  gamekeeper's  eoat. 

“Ye  were  bound  to  stand  by  your  ain,  Bah 
Simpson  ; the  wrang  belanged  to  baith  o’  ns.” 

“ Worse  luck,”  said  Bab. 

“ Ay  ! ” said  the  woman,  in  tones  full  of  hitter 
meaning.  A cat-like  look,  full  of  lleree  hate, 
gleamed  for  an  instant  in  a pair  of  dull  blue  eyes. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Tiie  dull  grey  dawn  was  breaking  dimly  when 
Jessie  Cameron  opened  her  e}Tes.  She  had  slept 
heavily  throughout  the  night,  and  her  slumbers 
had  been  visited  by  pleasant  dreams  of  Joek  and 
little  children.  She  was  soon  up  and  dressed, 
ready  to  commence  the  da}r's  work.  She  threw 
open  the  shutters  of  her  bed-room  and  gazed  out ; 
the  rain  was  falling  with  a dull  monotonous  music, 
and  the  Winds  that  had  whistled  all  night  long 
were  laid.  Unlocking  the  door  of  the  room,  she 
entered  the  kitchen,  singing  to  herself  v.  ith  a light 
heart.  All  was  still  and  dark,  till  she  threw  open 
the  kitchen  shutters.  She  was  about  to  open  the 
outer  door,  when  a low  sobbing  sound  broke  sud- 
denly on  the  silence  ; she  started  and  turned  pale. 
She  turned  hurriedly  round,  but  saw  nothing  un- 
usual. But  the  low  sobbing  sound,  which  had 
ceased  for  an  instant  as  she  listened,  was  repeated. 

Jesse  walked  towards  the  bed  trembling  all 
over.  The  mystery  was  cleared  in  a moment. 
Wrapt  in  an  old  shawl,  and  lying  half-awake  on 
the  pillow,  she  saw  a little  baby,  very  pinky  in 
the  face,  and  with  open  querulous  eyes. 

She  was  stunned  with  the  surprise  ; her  head 
swam,  and  her  heart  began  to  throb  violently. 
But  she  was  a strong  girl,  and  did  not  faint.  She 
stood  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  and 
her  hands  lifted,  utterly  lost  in  astonishment.  She 
had  no  time  to  relleet  ; hut  the  thing  was  incom- 
prehensible. Pressing  her  hands  to  her  temples, 
she  sank  into  a chair  with  a suppressed  cry.  It 
seemed  like  a strange  dream.  .Slight  it  not  he  a 
dream  indeed  V To  make  the  matter  certain,  she 
rose  up  and  peeped  again  at  the  intruder. 

It  was  the  smallest  and  the  pinkest  of  babies  ; 
a preposterously  babyish  baby,  with  pulled  pinky 
cheeks,  and  a head  as  bare  as  St.  Dunstan’s  shaven 
poll.  Its  great  staring  blue  eyes  were  wide  open, 
busy  in  astonished  contemplation  ; its  red  erimpled 
tiny  fist  was  in  its  mouth  instead  of  a lollipop ; 
its  little  fat  toes  were  poked  out  kicking  from 
underneath  the  shawl.  Plainly,  a careless  baby, 
new  to  the  world  of  men  and  women. 

It  was  not  till  the  baby  began  to  cry  after 
babies’  fashion,  that  Jessie  began  to  comprehend 
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the  consequences  of  its  presence  in  that  house. 
"Who  ■would  believe  her  incredible  story  ? Cer- 
tainly not  those  incredulous  canny  queer  folk  of 
■which  a Lowland  Scotch  village  is  composed.  The 
purpose  of  the  wretched  mother  seemed  evident ; 
she  had  sinned  the  woman’s  sin,  and  was  attempt- 
ing to  throw  the  shame  on  innocent  shoulders. 
"What  could  poor  frightened  Jessie  plead  to  save 
herself  in  her  great  dilemma  ? Nothing  satisfac- 
tory. Sins  of  that  sort  had  often  been  cleverly 
concealed  until  the  appearance  of  the  new-born 
accuser.  No  one  would  believe  her.  Heaven 
seemed  against  her.  She  was  lost. 

By  a sudden  affrighted  impulse  she  had  lifted 
up  the  child,  and  was  lulling  it  on  her  bosom  as 
these  thoughts  passed  through  her  brain.  Every 
sound  startled  her  as  she  did  so.  What  if  some  of 
the  neighbours  should  hear  the  cries  ? She  walked 
up  and  down  the  house,  trembling  all  over,  hold- 
ing the  baby  in  her  arms.  It  was  soon  quieted ; 
the  great  staring  blue  eyes  resumed  their  compo- 
sure, and  the  sucking  operation  was  resumed. 
The  pale  morning  light  fell  upon  the  girl’s  pale 
frightened  face,  blinding  her;  she  closed  the 
shutters.  She  felt  as  if  she  would  go  mad  if  the 
tears  did  not  come  to  relieve  her ; but  they  came 
not — they  were  scorched  up  by  her  great  fear. 

The  woman  in  the  gamekeeper's  cottage  was 
wrong.  Jessie  never  attempted  to  alarm  the 
neighbours.  Her  clear  Scotch  head  detected  the 
whole  danger  of  her  situation  at  once.  A medical 
man  might  have  cleared  her,  had  she  thought  of 
that  alternative  ; but  there  was  no  doctor  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  simple  fact  of  the  imputation 
staggered  her.  But  it  would  have  been  better  far 
bad  she  alarmed  the  neighbours  ; by  her  secrecy 
she  only  laid  herself  open  to  more  suspicion. 

A fierce  black  element  of  her  nature — an  element 
which  lies  ready  in  most  natures,  but  is  not  always 
developed  by  circumstances — was  uppermost  in 
her  bosom  once  or  twice.  She  thought  of  her  lover 
and  the  slanderous  tongues  of  the  villagers.  A 
mail  impulse  to  make  away  with  the  child  seized 
upon  her ; her  face  darkened,  her  fingers  twitched, 
and  only  a strong  effort  prevented  her  from  strang- 
ling the  child  as  it  lay,  so  quietly,  in  her  arms. 

Then  the  womanly  instinct  arose  in  her,  and 
conquered  all  other  feelings.  She  understood  the 
pleading  of  the  little  wide  eyes,  the  small  pinky 
face,  beaming  so  innocently  with  the  new  life  that 
sinners  had  given  it.  Her  heart  softened.  The 
first  scalding  tears  fell  over  her  check  ; the  full 
fresh  torrent  burst  out,  and  she  wept  like  a child. 
The  small  baby  fell  asleep.  She  placed  it  in  bed, 
tucking  it  up  as  tenderly  as  if  it  bad  been  her  own. 
Then  it  was  tears,  tears,  tears. 

But  the  tears  exhausted  themselves  in  time  ; 
the  girl  became  pale  and  calm.  Her  brain  was 
again  busy  with  the  strange  mystery.  She  moved 
to  the  door  ; there  were  no  marks  of  violence  ; it 
must  have  been  opened,  if  opened  at  all,  by  a false 
key.  Slie  tried  the  window  next,  but  found 
nothing  to  determine  her  suspicions  ; it  was  firmly 
shut  and  bolted,  and  nobody  could  have  opened  it 
without  first  breaking  the  pane.  Yes ! there 
was  only  one  clue  to  the  mystery.  Somebody 
must  have  possessed  a latch-key  fitting  the  outer 
door,  and  have  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  entering  , 


during  the  night.  But  somehow  or  other,  Jessie 
did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  this  solution  of 
the  riddle. 

Oh ! that  her  stepmother  were  there  to  advise 
her  ! Even  that  woman,  she  thought,  would  help 
to  relieve  her  great  fear.  What  was  to  be  done  '! 

The  time  rolled  on.  The  village  was  astir  ; there 
was  a sound  of  feet  and  voices.  But  still  Jessie 
Cameron  sat  in  the  little  cottage,  her  head  hidden 
in  her  hands  and  her  heart  quivering  through  all 
its  pulses.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  the 
shutters  were  closed,  and  the  place  was  dark  and 
cold. 

Hark  ! the  baby  began  to  cry  again  1 She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  lifted  the  child  from  the  bed  ; but  in 
vain.  Luckily  it  struck  her  that  the  little  thing 
might  want  food.  There  was  milk  on  the  dresser  ; 
she  took  it  down  and  broke  bread  into  it.  With 
trembling  hands,  she  began  to  feed  the  child. 

The  morning  was  wearing  on.  Joek  supped 
his  porridge,  put  on  his  coat,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  smithy.  He  paused  opposite  the  cottage,  but 
there  was  nobody  visible.  Whistling  a tune,  he 
took  down  his  shutters.  He  turned  round  to  look 
over  the  way  again.  The  door  of  the  cottage  was 
closed,  and  the  shutters  were  up.  Queer,  thought 
Joek.  He  entered  the  smithy  and  commenced 
work.  No  use;  lie -found  himself  shaking  his 
head,  looking  over  the  way,  and  wondering. 

“ Can  onything  hae  gano  wrang  wi’  the  lassie  ?” 
said  Joek  to  himself. 

The  bare  thought  of  such  a thing  was  painful. 
He  threw  down  his  tools  and  stood  hesitating. 

“I  maun  e’en  gang  ower  and  see  if  a’s  richt 
wi’  her,”  he  said. 

He  walked  across  the  street  and  paused  outside 
the  cottage  door.  A low  sobbing  sound  fell  on 
his  ears  as  he  did  so.  He  trembled  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  knocked  softly.  No  answer.  Strange, 
he  thought.  He  tried  the  door  quietly,  and  found 
it  unlocked.  He  pushed  it  open  and  looked  in. 
There  was  a loud  startled  cry  inside.  His  eyes 
fell  upon  Jessie  Cameron,  with  the  baby  on  her 
lap. 

His  heart  leaped  up  into  his  mouth.  The  ter- 
rible thought  which  Jessie  dreaded  Hashed  upon 
him.  Jessie  could  not  speak  ; her  tongue  refused 
its  office.  The  man  walked  over  with  a fierce 
look,  and  placed  a firm  hand  on  her  shoulders. 

“ Wlia's  wean  hae  ye  there,  Jessie  Cameron  : 
he  said,  between  his  set  teeth.  But  the  girl  made 
no  answer ; she  sat  with  a dull,  stupid  look,  white 
as  stiow.  « 

“ Wha’s  wean  hae  ye  there,  I’m  askin’  ye  ?”  he 
repeated,  savagely. 

Then,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
Jessse  fell  at  his  feet,  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 
His  suspicions  v ere  conlirinud  by  her  pale  haggaid 
look,  and  her  frightened  gestures.  She  told  mm 
the  story  at  last,  with  hurried  words  and  bescechj 
ing  looks  ; the  hot  true  tears  fel  on  the  child  s 
face  as  she  spoke.  But  he  broke  out  into  oaths 
and  bitter  curses.  Anger  at  the  silly  audacity  o 
her  falsehood  w as  mingled  with  anger  at  her  sin. 
How  he  would  be  laughed  au  l pointed  at!  lb- 
felt  no  pity,  llis  love,  which  had  never. been  of 
the  most  sublimated  or  unselfish  hind,  uasinsu  1 1 
and  wronged.  His  coarse  abuse  was  horrible  t> 
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hear.  He  called  her  by  the  foulest  of  -woman’s 
names,  and  almost  struck  her.  Then  it  was  that 
her  tears  ceased.  Her  blood  began  to  rise  ; her 
eyes  lost  their  look  of  mild  reproach,  and  kindled 
into  rage.  She  rose  up,  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  flushed  with  passioo.  She  pointed  to  the 
door,  talking  thickly.  She  placed  the  baby  on 
the  bed,  and  cried  : 

“ Out  o’  this  house,  man  ! — and  God  forgie  ye 
for  your  fause  leein’  names.  Awa’,  1 say,  ye 
coward  ! Ye  fause-hearted,  puir-spirited  coward  ! 
Awa  wi’  ye  ! ” 

He  retreated  unconsciously,  before  her  dark 
flushing  face. 

“ Shame  on  ye  for  a sinner,  Jessie  Cameron  ! ” he 
cried  fiercely,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  She 
closed  the  door  after  him.  The  place  swam  round 
her — dark  blots  floated  before  her  eyes — and  she 
fell  on  the  floor  heavily,  with  a hysterical  sob. 
The  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  her. 

There  she  lay,  a thing  jnteoiis  to  see,  with  only 
half  her  senses  about  her,  the  most  innocent  of 
human  beings.  The  hours  passed  on  ; but  there 
she  lay,  oblivious  to  all  save  her  own  misfortune. 
The  baby  fell  asleep),  and  lay  quiet  as  a lamb. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  me  thus  far,  he  will 
have  detected  the  stupid  clumsiness  of  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  mother  of  the  infant.  I have 
already  observed  that  a medical  man  could  soon 
have  cast  new  light  upon  the  affair  by  exonerating 
i Jessie.  So,  for  that  matter,  could  any  matron  in 
the  village.  The  perpetrator  of  the  villany  had 
never  thought  of  this.  Obviously,  she  was  a silly, 
ignorant  woman,  driven  to  despair  through  her 
dread  of  public  exposure,  and  had  thoughtlessly 
hazarded  the  dangerous  expedient.  It  was  certain 
that  the  truth — or  the  piart  of  it  which  related  to 
the  innocent  girl — must  come  out  soouer  or  later. 
The  scheme  was  rotten  in  itself,  and  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  severe  examination. 

Jessie  never  dreamed  of  these  hopes  ; she  was 
overcome  by  the  sense  of  danger.  Jock  w as  still 
blinder.  He  had  not  been  bred  up  among  perfect 
p>eople  ; sins  of  the  kind  were  common  enough  iu 
most  country  places.  He  was  of  the  Scotch  breed, 
Scotchy,  and  did  not  take  all  externals  for 
granted.  Besides,  Jessie’s  face,  pretty  as  it  was, 
had  not  driven  him  crazy  : he  was  fully  aware 
i that  his  sweetheart  might  have  her  little  weak- 
nesses— and  her  great  ones.  AVhcn  he  thought 
of  a uTife  he  acted  like  a man  buying  a cheese,  in 
a cheese  shop  where  the  cheeses  are  many  ; he 
took  the  best  and  most  profitable  he  could  set 
eyes  on.  So  he  condescended  to  vulgar  abuse, 
got  into  a violent  passion,  and,  not  having  paid 
for  it,  thought  lit  to  return  his  cheese  as  hard  and 
hollow.  Mind,  I am  not  making  a hero  ; 1 am 
simply  describing  a man.  He  neither  tore  his 
hair,  nor  went  up  in  a balloon.  He  simply  felt 
that  he  was  an  ill-used  fellow,  and  that  Jessie 
deserved  all  the  odium  that  might  he  east  upon 
her.  He  never  for  a moment  doubted  her 
guilt ; the  circumstantial  evidence  fairly  conquered 
his  country  head.  He  set  to  work,  a little  down- 
hearted, and  made  up  his  mind  to  a bad  job.  I 
am  of  course  aware  that  he  ought  to  have  gone 
into  heroics,  and  that  my  romantic  reader  will 
deem  him  a poor  apology  for  a lover.  Take  him 


for  what  he  is  worth.  There  he  is  ; and  I assure 
you  that  you  will  meet  with  many  like  him  in 
every  Scotch  village. 

Jessie  Cameron  lay  u-here  she  had  fallen,  with 
her  head  on  the  hearthstone.  The  hours  passed 
slowly  by,  till  it  was  mid-day.  She  rose  at  last, 
and  walked  instinctively  to  the  bedside.  Some- 
how or  other,  the  child  slept  on,  belying  the 
childish  nature.  She  bent  over  the  little  sleeper 
with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“Buir  wee  thing,”  she  said,  sadly,  “ye  hae 
fa’rin  on  a sad  warl.  Oh,  but  ye’re  bonnie, 
bonnie,  wi’  your  wee  blue  ecn  and  snaw-white 
brow  ! Ye  come  o’  a bad  lot,  my  wee  bit  bairn  ; 
the  Lord  bae  pity  on  ye.” 

The  girl  started  : there  was  a knock  at  the 
door.  She  made  no  answer,  and  stood  stock-still, 
fear-stricken.  There  was  a slight  pause.  A 
moment  afterwards  the  lock  moved,  the  door 
opened,  and  Airs.  Cameron  entered,  the  big 
basket  on  her  arm  and  the  latch-key,  which  she 
had  seemingly  taken  with  her,  in  her  hand. 
Plainly,  she  had  not  calculated  on  finding  her 
step-daughter  within.  She  started  back  with  a low 
cry.  The  dull-eyed  woman  was  thinner  and  paler 
than  usual.  She  had  the  appearance  of  a person  . 
who  had  just  recovered  from  a violent  illness. 

Jessie  was  about  to  rush  forward,  and  pour  the 
whole  strange  story  into  her  stepmother's  ears, 
when  the  latch-key  caught  her  eye.  I don’t  know 
how  it  happened,  but  she  restrained  herself  in  the 
sudden  movement.  A thought  struck  her,  as 
uew  as  it  was  fearful  and  extraordinary.  She 
looked  into  the  dull-eyed  woman’s  face  ; it  was 
white  with  terror.  The  thought  doubled  and  1 
trebled  itself  in  a moment  ; it  became  a terrible  , 
conviction.  Some  few  suspicious  recollections  arose  I 
to  endorse  it.  She  ran  quickly  into  the  inner  room. 
Strange  to  say,  Airs.  Cameron  seemed  utterly 
stunned.  Once  or  twice  her  lips  attempted  to 
utter  words  of  anger  and  abuse  ; but  the  words 
died  away  unheard.  The  girl's  face  seemed  to 
appal  and  startle  her.  A cold  sweat  ran  over  her 
body.  She  was  speechless  and  unable  to  move 
from  the  threshold. 

Jessie  returned  to  the  kitchen  in  a moment,  | 
with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  thrown  loosely  on. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  her  lips  were  sot  closely 
together,  and  her  hands  were  tightly  clenched. 

But  utter  pity,  not  cruelty,  was  in  her  heart.  As 
she  walked  calmly  by  the  panic-stricken  woman, 
she  whispered  hotly  iu  her  ears  : 

“If  Cod  f orgies  ye  for  the  wrang  ye  hae 
wrought,  woman,  sae  dao  I.  For  the  sake  o’  the 
faither  that’s  gane,  I forgie  ye.  I wadna  tell  on 
ye,  and  folk  would  ea’  me  ieear  if  I did.  Xae 
words  o’  mine  shall  say  wha  sinned  the  sin,  and 
earn’  to  my  dead  faither’s  house  i’  the  nieht,  to 
wrang  my  faither’s  doehter.  But  look  wliaur  it 
sleeps,  the  wee  wean  l Ye  maun  keep  your  ain  ! ” 

She  passed  swiftly  through  the  door  into  the 
street.  The  dull-eyed  woman  followed,  and 
watched  her  till  she  disappeared.  She  had  taken 
to  one  of  the  roads  which  led  out  of  the  village. 

Airs.  Cameron  was  reassured  by  those  last 
words — the  only  absolutely  heroic  words  simple 
Jessie  Cameron  ever  spoke.  Her  dull  eyes  bright- 
ened. She  found  herself  strong  enough  to  run 
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among  the  neighbours,  weeping  maudlin  tears 
and  crying  shame  on  her  stepdaughter’s  head. 
If  talking  is  a proof  of  grief,  she  was  very  grieved 
indeed.  The  news  of  the  alt'air  soon  spread  over 
the  village,  and  poor  Mrs.  Cameron  was  much 
sympathised  with  and  pitied.  One  circumstance 
gave  her  the  look  of  a martyr.  The  child  was 
not  to  l>e  blamed,  she  asseverated  weeping ; no. 
Her  cruel,  *heartless  daughter  had  left  it  behind 
her ; but  no  matter.  .She  herself  would  be  a 
mother  to  it.  You  must  imagine  how  the  women 
praised  this  soft-hearted  angel,  who  took  so 
tenderly  to  the  little  innocent  child. 

I have  little  more  to  tell,  and  1 will  not  exhaust 
my  reader’s  patience  in  telling  it.  The  whole 
truth  came  out  in  good  time.  A year  and  some 
months  after  Jessie’s  departure,  the  cholera  passed 
over  the  village.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  one  of  its 
many  victims.  Before  her  death,  this  woman 
told  the  whole  story  to  the  minister,  who  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  it  to  Jock.  The  baby 
was  her  own  ; it  had  been  born  three  days  after 
her  departure  on  a pretended  visit  to  her  sister. 
The  place  of  its  birth  was  the  cottage  of  its  father, 
Bab  Simpson,  a dissolute  rascal  who  lived  alone, 
and  who  reluctantly  consented  to  receive  the 
frightened  mother.  She  asserted  most  positively 
that  the  crime  had  not  been  premeditated  ; it  was 
suddenly  suggested  by  her  dread  of  sliamo  and 
ignominy.  On  her  departure  from  home,  she 
had  found  the  key  among  the  loose  things  in  her 
pocket,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  in  her  possession 
had  induced  her  to  make  the  midnight  visit.  She 
had  quieted  the  babe  with  laudanum  before  leaving 
it  in  the  cottage.  The  minister  sought  for  Simp- 
son, who  could  have  established  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  but  he  had  gone  off  (in  a drunken  fit] 
to  the  colonies. 

dock  felt  terribly  down-hearted  after  this.  For 
two  or  three  months  he  tried  in  vain  to  find  out 
his  quondam  sweetheart.  He  ascertained  that, 
immediately  on  her  departure  from  home,  she  had 
gone  to  a small  town  about  thirty  miles  distant. 
There  she  had  taken  a farmer’s  fee,  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  had  become  a farm-servant. 
He  tracked  her  from  this  place  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  Glasgow,  where  he  found  her,  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  to  Australia.  He  repeated 
the  old  offer  of  marriage.  But  Jessie  shook  her 
head.  She  could  never  forget  his  cruel  words, 
she  said.  The  old  love  was  gone  ; it  was  never  a 
deep,  all-absorbing  love,  and  now  it  was  all  gone. 
She  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties. 

When  Jessie  Cameron  sailed  for  Australia,  the 
baby  went  with  her  ; she  adopted  it  then  and 
there,  as  the  only  one  of  its  relations  who  was 
willing  to  do  so.  She  went  out  as  a widow. 
What  became  of  her  and  the  child  afterwards, 
goodness  knows.  I should  like  to  chronicle  some 
piece  of  unusual  prosperity  : but  it  13  impossible.  ' 
I have  told  all  I know  about  the  matter.  B. 

THE  BASHKIRS. 

The  Russian  provinces  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  and  the  Baltic  Sea  were,  during  the  last 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  drain  of  troops  to  the 
south,  partially  garrisoned  by  the  Bashkirs,  who 


| constitute  a specific  portion  of  the  Russian  army, 

I under  the  name  of  the  Bashkir  force,  being  divided 
into  cohorts,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a 
separate  leader,  who  is  always  a native  Bashkir. 
During  the  French  invasion  and  retreat  under  the 
First  Napoleon  the  Bashkirs  were  much  more  gene- 
rally armed  with  bows  and  arrows  instead  of 
muskets  than  they  are  at  the  present  day,  and 
from  this  circumstance  they  obtained  from  their 
invaders  the  nickname  of  “ Les  Amours  du 
Non].” 

The  settlements  of  the  Bashkirs  are  confined  to 
the  provinces  or  governments  of  Perm  and  Oren- 
burgh,  and  their  central  point,  or  chief  town,  is 
Oufa,  which  was  founded  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  their  government.  The  Bashkirs  sub- 
mitted themselves  voluntarily  to  the  dominion 
of  Russia,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  shortly  after 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Kazan  by  Ivan 
the  Terrible. 

Tbe  Bashkirs  arc  all  Mahometans  ; but,  from  a 
difference  in  their  mode  of  life,  they  may  be 
divided  into  the  stationary  and  the  partially 
nomadic.  The  first,  being  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  agriculture,  reside  in  villages  composed  of 
strongly-built  houses ; the  latter  also  possess 
houses,  but  they  arc  of  a slighter  construction, 
and  during  the  two  summer  months  of  June  and 
July  the  Bashkirs  abandon  them,  to  wander 
round  about  tlieir  neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of 
pasture,  as  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  form 
the  exclusive  sources  of  their  wealth.  1 hiring  this 
season  they  dwell  in  kibitkas,  or  kosbys,  which 
are  portable  dwellings,  with  roofs  in  tbe  form  of  a 
hemisphere,  and  containing  within  a good-sized 
room  with  a vaulted  ceiling.  The  size  of  the 
kibitka  varies  according  to  the  wants  or  means  of 
the  possessors,  but  one  of  medium  dimension  will 
measure  about  six  yards  in  diameter,  and  it  is 
constructed  of  five  or  six  frames  of  troll’s- work, 
which  being  fastened  together  by  animal  sinews  or 
leathern  straps  constitute  its  walls.  An  open  space 
is  left  between  two  of  these  trellis-frames,  into 
which  is  fitted  a wooden  doorway  to  receive  a 
door  either  of  one  or  two  wings.  Over  and  upon 
the  walls  is  placed  the  dome,  or  cupola,  consisting 
of  a stout  hoop,  from  which  spring  a number  of 
shafts  all  curving  inwards  and  meeting  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  kibitka.  The  straight  ends  of 
the  shafts  or  poles,  projecting  below  the  hoop,  are 
bound  to  tile  trellis-frames  by  thongs  or  cords. 
The  whole  edifice  is  then  covered  u ith  long  strips 
of  felt,  which,  among  the  most  wealthy,  is  of  a 
pure  white,  but  of  a grey  colour  among  the  poorer 
people.  And,  finally,  the  felt  covering  is  secured 
by  being  bound  round  with  hair  bands  plaited 
from  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses,  which  are 
cropped  for  the  purpose  till  they  complete  tho 
third  year  of  their  age.  In  violent  windy  wiathor 
the  kibitka  is  secured  by  ropes  to  several  ."takes 
driven  into  the  ground  around  it. 

Within  the  kibitka  the  walls  are  hung  round 
with  either  cotton  or  woollen  stuff",  ami  a curtain 
stretched  across,  beginning  from  the  door,  divides 
the  internal  space  into  two  compartments  of  un- 
equal size,  the  Larger  being  occupied  by  the  men, 
and  the  smaller  by  the  women  ; but  on  special 
occasions  of  festivity  this  curtain  is  removed  to 
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afford  more  room  to  the  invited  guests.  The 
furniture  within  the  kibitkas  is  almost  alike  in 
them  all.  Against  the  wall  is  plaeed  the  bed- 
stead, with  a bed  not  over  luxurious,  but  covered 
with  a cotton  counterpane.  Arouud  the  sides  are 
arranged  the  tubs,  chests,  benches,  the  tea-urn 
with  its  appurtenances,  the  jiails,  the  toorzooks 
(or  skins  to  contain  koumuyee),  kettles,  and  other 
domestic  utensils.  The  gaudiest  adornment  of  the 
kibitkas  consists  of  the  vivid-coloured  habiliments, 
both  for  male  and  female  use,  which  are  displayed 
upon  slender  rods, ; to  these  may  be  added  their 
1 arms,  their  horse-trappings,  and  various  imple- 
ments for  the  chase ; and,  lastly,  the  carpets  laid 
over  the  benches  and  chests,  and  even  also  on  the 
ground  over  a protecting  layer  of  felt. 

The  stationary  Bashkirs  pay  a tribute  in  money 
to  the  imperial  treasury,  but  the  half-nomadic 
tribes  discharge  their  dues  by  personal  service, 
constituting  the  Bashkir  force. 

The  favourite  beverage  of  the  Bashkirs  is  kon- 
muyec,  a licpior  readily  prepared  from  mare’s 
milk  by  bringing  it  into  a state  of  fermentation, 
which  is  allowed  to  continue  till  it  reaches  the 
acetous  stage,  when  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  It  is 
made  by  adding  an  indefinite  quantity  of  fresh, 
unskimmed  mare’s  milk  to  some  old  koumuyee, 
and  the  compound,  being  well  stirred,  is  placed  in 
some  warm  situation  in  the  dwelling-place,  where 
the  fermentation  is  soon  propagated  by  the  older 
portion  of  the  mixture  through  the  new  milk  till 
the  whole  is  converted  into  normal  koumuyee.  In 
default  of  old  koumuyee  common  cow’s  milk  made 
sour  may  be  used  instead  for  a commencement  ; 
but,  in  all  cases,  the  process  is  accelerated  by 
warmth  and  agitation.  Koumuyee  is  white  like 
milk,  and  has  a subacid  taste  ; but  this  depends 
upon  its  age,  "which  increases  its  acidity.  It  is 
sometimes,  for  economy,  diluted  with  water,  a 
moderate  admixture  of  which  assists  the  fermenta- 
tion, improves  the  llavour,  and  renders  it  more 
intoxicating.  Pure  koumuyee  effervesces  like 
champagne,  and,  if  shaken  before  it  is  poured  out, 
it  hisses,  froths,  and  even  expels  the  cork.  The 
liquor  sometimes  has  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  grass 
pastured  ou  by  the  animal,  and  this  kind  of 
koumuyee  is  highly  prizeii  by  the  connoisseurs. 
The  konmuyee  is  kept  in  leathern  bottles,  called 
toorzooks,  made  from  the  skin  of  a horse’s  hind 
quarter,  taken  off  entire.  The  hair  is  singed  off 
and  the  skin  smoked.  To  the  broader  part  is 
sewed  a bottom,  while  the  narrower,  cut  off  at  the 
knee,  forms  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
stopped  up  with  sedge  or  rushes.  This  forms  a 
toorzook,  which,  standing  on  its  bottom,  has  the 
appearance  of  a ham — being,  in  fact,  the  ham  of  a 
horse.  Koumuyee,  though  inebriating,  yet,  even 
when  taken  in  large  quantities,  occasions  no 
inconvenience  to  the  stomach.  The  Bashkirs 
drink  enormous  quantities  with  impunity.  On 
holidays,  when  visiting  each  other,  they  sit  for 
whole  days  drinking  koumuyee,  till  they  become 
so  paralysed  as  to  be  unable  to  close  their  fingers 
into  a fist,  and  yet  recover,  feeling  no  bad  effects 
to  remain.  Copious  draughts  of  it  have  even  a 
strengthening  effect,  and  arc  employed  in  certain 
diseases. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  TOBACCO  COL- 
LEGE OF  KING  FREDERICK  WIL- 
LIAM THE  FIRST  OF  PRUSSIA. 

ItKruBLiC’AN  equality,  though  questionable  in 
practice,  seems  to  be  an  innate  feeling  of  the 
mind,  and  inseparable  from  at  least  social  amuse- 
ment and  rational  intercourse.  Not  even  despots 
can  find  pleasure  in  society  without  divesting 
themselves  at  such  moments  of  their  usual  arbi- 
trary will  and  authority,  which  necessarily  exclude 
free  conversation  and  exchange  of  thoughts.  The 
necessity  for  such  a free  intercourse  was  so  in- 
tensely felt  by  the  above-mentioned  stern  and 
despotic  prince,  that  he  thought  lit  to  establish  a 
sort  of  Liberal  club,  under  the  name  of  “ Tobacco 
College,  ” where  he  could  indulge  in  all  the  free 
( discussions  on  the  political  events  of  the  day. 

That  prince  used  to  hold  a sort  of  a smoking 
conversazione  every  afternoon  at  five  o’clock  in 
his  private  study.  The  compiauy  consisted  of  six 
or  eight  of  the  generals  and  staff  officers  of  his 
suite,  as  also  of  captains  famous  for  their  general 
information  and  conversational  powers.  To  this 
party  'were  also  invited  literary  and  scientific 
travellers  who  happened  to  pass  through  Berlin. 
All  the  guests  assembled  were  served  with  pipes 
and  tobacco.  The  old  Prince  of  Dessau,  who  did 
not  smoke,  was  obliged  to  hold  in  liis  mouth  a 
cold  pipe,  while  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Count 
Seckemlorf,  even  managed  to  give  himself  the 
appearance  of  an  inveterate  smoker  by  puffing 
with  his  lips,  between  which  he  held  a cold  pipe. 
The  pipes — of  which  there  is  still  a complete  col- 
lection in  the  Museum  of  Arts  at  Berlin — were 
short  and  of  common  Dutch  clay,  and  kept  in 
simple  cases  of  wood.  Those  (the  cases)  of  the 
king’s  pipes  wrere  mounted  with  silver,  and  were 
besides  adorned  with  some  neat  carvings.  All  the 
pipes  in  that  collection  are  so  oil-coloured  as  to 
indicate  a long  use  of  smoking.  The  tobacco, 

L small  Dutch  leaves,  stood  m little  baskets  upon 
the  table,  and  at  the  side  of  them  small  pans  with 
■ ignited  turf.  The  king  showed  anger  if  any  of 
the  guests  happened  to  bring  with  him  his  own 
better  tobacco.  Before  every  guest  was  placed  a 
tumbler  and  a white  jug  with  beer.  As  no 
servants  were  in  the  room,  the  guests  helped  them- 
selves to  the  contents.  At  seven,  bread,  butter, 
and  cheese  were  served  up,  while  ham  and  roast 
veal  were  sometimes  placed  at  a side-table  for 
those  who  wished  to  cut  a slice  for  themselves. 
At  other  times,  the  king  regaled  his  guests  with  a 
dish  of  fish  and  salad,  the  latter  being  dressed 
with  his  own  hands. 

Also  subaltern  officers,  distinguished  for  know- 
ledge or  humorous  wit,  were  admitted  to  the 
party.  Two  lieutenants  especially,  Groben  and 
Leben,  were  always  eheerfully  received,  for  the 
merry  tricks  they  played  upon  the  erudite  Court 
Fool,  Baron  Gundhng,  and  his  witty  retorts  upon 
them.  On  one  occasion  when  Leben  was  speaking 
of  his  estates  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Pomerania, 
Gundling  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  that  allusion 
is  made  to  them  in  I’orsten’s  Hymns.  “No,” 
was  the  reply.  Gundling  then  recited  the  follow- 
ing verse  : “What  are  the  goods  of  Lije  (Leben 
iu  German)  but  a handful  of  sand,”  &c. 

Frederick  William  was  particularly  anxious  to 
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have  in  his  party  some  men  familiar  with  History, 
Geography,  Political  Economy,  and  other  practical 
sciences,  who  made  speeches,  or  dwelt  on  the 
topics  of  the  day  in  a conversational  way,  so  as  to 
lead  to  debate  and  discussion. 

French,  Dutch,  and  German  papers  always  lay 
on  the  table,  the  leaders  of  which  supplied  the 
company  with  matter  for  conversation.  The  king 
felt  much  interest  in,  and  had  even  read  to  him 
aloud,  all  the  strictures  made  in  the  papers  against 
his  government  and  himself ; after  winch  he  used 
to  defend  himself  before  the  company  by  ready 
Avit  and  sensible  observations. 

The  “N  etherland  Current,  ” a Dutch  paper  of  large 
circulation  at  that  period,  once  informed  its  readers 
that  recently  a corporal  of  the  tall  Grenadier  Guard 
had  suddenly  died  at  Potsdam,  Avho,  after  dissec- 
tion, was  found  to  have  had  two  large  stomachs, 
but  no  heart.  On  this  being  read  to  him  by  one 
of  the  company,  the  king  at  once  penned  a note  to 
the  editor,  saying,  that  the  fact  related  Avas  per- 
fectly true,  but  that  the  deceased  Avas  a native,  a 
Dutchman,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Prussian  service. 
By  way  of  change,  the  king  allowed  the  company 
to  amuse  themselves  with  a game  of  chess  or 
draughts,  but  would  not  tolerate  cards.  He  him- 
self sometimes  played  backgammon  with  General 
Flanss,  a blunt  Pomeranian  nobleman,  who,  on 
the  king  proposing  to  him  one  day  to  render  the 
game  more  interesting  by  the  stake  of  a groschen, 
ilatly  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  saying  : 
“ Your  majesty  gets  so  angry  on  losing  a game 
Avhen  played  for  love,  that  I expect  every  time 
to  have  the  dice  thrown  at  my  head  ; Avhat  might 
I not  expect,  should  your  majesty  happen  to  lose 
a groselien  into  the  bargain  !” 

Frederick  William  not  only  allowed  such  free 
jokes  to  pass,  but  even  encouraged  the  company 
to  indulge  in  them,  e\ren  at  his  own  expense,  to 
render  the  evenings  free,  easy,  and  pleasant.  At 
a later  period,  Avhen  he  began  to  suspect  treason 
in  his  nearest  relations  and  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  his  suite,  such  as  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
and  other  illustrious  personages,  the  king  selected 
for  his  smoking  companions  at  Potsdam  a few 
of  the  notable  citizens  of  the  place.  When  at 
Wusterhausen,  he  frequently  iiiA'ited  the  school- 
master of  the  small  place  to  the  smoking  enter- 
tainment. The  latter  had  by  this  means  acquired 
such  a high  respect  among  his  pupils,  that  they 
considered  him  a far  superior  authority  to  even  the 
king  himself,  whom,  on  his  once  ordering  the  boys 
on  their  leaAring  the  school  door  to  sing  out,  “Our 
schoolmaster  i3  an  ass,”  they  flatly  refused  to  obey. 

The  most  welcome  guest  in  the  College  was 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  during  his  stay  in 
Berlin  in  1735,  when  lie  and  the  king  used  to 
smoko  for  a wager,  each  finishing  from  thirty  to 
thirty-two  pipes  in  the  eonrse  of  the  evening. 

The  young  princes  usually  entered  the  Tobacco 
College  in  the  evening,  to  bid  their  father  good 
night.  On  that  occasion  they  rvere  there  drilled 
for  half  an  hour  by  one  of  the  officers  present. 
When  the  CToaa  n I’rinee  (afterwards  Frederic  the 
Great)  became  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  join  the 
College,  though  he  detested  both  smoking  and  the 
fool’s  tricks. 

The  king  wished  to  appear  in  that  company  as 


a pri\"ate  individual,  and  he  therefore  forbade  all 
ceremonial  salutations,  so  that  nobody  took  the 
least  notice  of  his  entrance  or  exit.  This  equality 
of  rank  Avas  carried  to  such  a degree,  that  the 
king  sought  satisfaction  in  a common  challenge 
for  any  affront  offered  him  by  any  one  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  eonrse  of  the  evening.  Major  Fiirgas, 
one  evening,  indulged  in  some  critical  remarks  on 
the  immoral  conduct  of  some  of  the  favourite 
courtiers  of  the  king.  The  latter  got  angry,  and 
called  him  a fool.  “ It’s  only  a blackguard,” 
retorted  the  other,  “ avIio  Avould  dare  to  apply  to 
me  such  an  epithet,”  saying  Avhich,  he  rose  and 
q lotted  the  room.  Frederick  William  then  de- 
clared to  the  assembly  that,  as  an  honest  soldier, 
he  could  not  brook  the  insult,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  fight  the  Major  Avith  savohIs 
or  pistols.  The  company,  hoAvever,  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  proceeding,  and  an  arrangement 
Avas  finally  made  that  the  duel  should  take  place  by 
proxy  on  the  Koyal  part.  Major  Eisendel  at  once 
offered  himself  as  the  king’s  champion,  and  the 
duel  Avas  fought  next  day  Avith  swords,  AV'hen 
Eisendel  Avas  slightly  AArounded  in  the  arm.  On 
presenting  himself  to  the  king,  the  latter  thanked 
him,  and  slinging  round  him  a musketeer’s  knap- 
sack, asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  march 
thus  through  the  streets,  if  the  knapsack  aa'us 
filled  Avith  hard  thalers.  Eisendel  having  replied 
in  the  negative,  the  king  tilled  it.  and  giving  the 
command,  “March!”  Eisendel  Avalkod  home,  avcII 
satisfied  Avith  the  adventure.  M. 


WHAT  IS  COAL  ? 

One  of  the  most  Avidely  disputed  questions  of 
the  present  day,  yet  one  on  Avhich  there  are 
perhaps  more  points  of  agreement  than  on  almost 
any  other,  is  that  AA'hieh  has  lately  been  so 
ardently  contested — II hat  i*  con!  '/  It  might  ap- 
pear, at  lirst  sight,  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  answering  this  question,  for  who  is  there  who 
does  not  suppose  that  he  knoAVS  coal  a\  hen  he  secs 
it?  “ Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  fcwere  folly  to  be 
Arise,”  and  but  for  a want  of  agreement  among 
] iliih isophers,  avc  might  have  been  content  to 
believe  that  coal  is  coal. 

In  the  year  185.3,  a remarkable  trial  took  place 
in  Edinburgh,  Avhich  it  might  have  been  expoete  1 
Avould  luiA'e  set  at  rest  the  question — what  is  coal : 
Not  so  ; for  although  the  trial  lasted  for  six  days, 
it  opened  Avider  than  eA'er  the  portals  of  difference, 
and  led  to  a succession  of  hiAV-suits,  each  more 
iiiA'olvcd  than  the  last,  and  each  bringing  into  the 
arena  more  numerous  disputants  and  less  prospect 
of  agreement. 

In  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  aa  ithin  a few 
miles  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  a property  of  anew  lit 
tenure,  celebrated  for  its  coal  and  mineral  forma- 
tions, called  Tarbanehili,  and,  in  the  year  18o(), 
the  OAvner  of  this  property  entered  into  a least 
Avith  certain  ooalmastcrs  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  it  aa’us  conditioned  that  such  lease  aa.as  to 
comprehend  the  Avhole  of  the  coal,  iron  tone,  iron 
ore,  limestone,  and  lire-elay  therein  found,  but  "as 
not  to  include  copper  or  any  other  minerals  * i.an 
those  specified;  am  the  tenants  Were  to  « 
allowed  the  first  year  of  the  lease  Avitliout  th 
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payment  of  fixed  rent,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
make  a search  for  other  minerals  besides  those  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  with  a view  to  working  them,  if  discovered, 
on  other  terms.  Time  wore  on  ; and  in  18f>2,  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  circumstances 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor,  from 
which  he  gathered  that  the  lessees  were  turning 
out  a valuable  substance,  not  comprehended  by  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  neither  coal  nor  any  of  the 
other  minerals  therein  specified  5 and  after  satisfy- 
ing himself  upon  the  point,  the  owner  of  the 
property  intimated  to  the  tenants  that  the  work- 
ing of  this  substance  must  cease,  while  the  tenants, 
taking  a different  view,  maintained  that  they  were 
working  a gas-coal,  to  wrhieli  they  were  entitled 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Thus  a controversy  arose,  and  in  order  to  aim  at 
a decision  of  the  question,  an  action  was  brought 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  at  Tarbanehill 
against  the  tenants,  who  were  said  to  have 
infringed  the  terms  of  the  lease  by  carrying  away 
a substance  that  was  not  coal,  but  some  other 
valuable  mineral. 

With  a view  to  obtaining  a conclusion  which 
should  be  based  on  scientific  data,  Europe  was 
searched  for  men  of  mark  in  the  scientific  world. 
Men  who  had  arrived  at  the  highest  eminence  in 
natural  philosophy — men  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  physical  science — men  who 
had  made  geology  their  leading  study — men  whose 
1 attention  to  microscopic  botany  peculiarly  fitted 
them  for  forming  an  opinion — men  who  arrived 
at  their  conclusions  by  means  of  the  study  of 
mineralogy  and  chemistry  — and,  lastly,  men  who 
had  passed  their  whole  time  in  mines  or  mining 
pursuits  were  summoned  to  declare  their  views 
upon  this  vexed  question. 

Yet  was  it  in  no  degree  set  at  rest.  After  six 
days  of  debate,  the  philosophers,  the  geologists,  the 
niicroscopists,  the  histologists,  the  mineralogists, 
the  chemists,  the  miners,  and  the  managers  have, 
on  the  one  side,  such  strong  testimony  that  the 
substance  was  not  coal,  that  the  matter  would 
have  seemed  clouded  by  no  doubt,  had  not  a 
similar  array  of  evidence  on  the  other  side 
unhesitatingly  brought  arguments  to  show  that 
it  was  coal,  thus  rendering  arbitration  on  the 
subject  more  dillicult  and  more  remote  than 
ever. 

In  order  to  understand  how  such  contradictory 
arguments  could  be  adduced  on  this  celebrated 
trial,  we  must  endeavour  to  have  a general  con- 
ception of  what  is  intended  by  the  term  coal. 

Looking  back  to  that  remote  and  indefined 
period  “dateless  as  eternity,”  and  described  by 
Coleridge  as  a state  rather  than  a time,  we  recede 
into  those  extinct  creations  of  a strange  order, 
which  constitute  the  penetralia  of  the  carboni- 
ferous forest,  and  enter  the  period  of  the  gigantic 
and  magnificent  flora  of  the  coal  measures.  There, 
in  that  ancient  scenery,  with  its  amazing  develop- 
ment of  vegetation,  unique  in  the  history  of  crea- 
tion, forms  arose  amid  the  steaming  vapours  of 
the  time  in  rich  and  luxuriant  grandeur.  Amongst 
forests  of  arboraceous  ferns,  tall  as  trees,  sprung 
up  huge  club  masses,  thicker  than  the  body  of  a 
man  ; and  thickets  of  Equisetaceie  or  horse-tail,  of 


prodigious  growth,  covered  the  marshes.  There 
flourished  the  A'lodendron  with  its  strips  of  cones 
adorning  in  vertical  rows  its  carved  trunks,  its 
stems  covered  with  leaf-like  carvings,  passing  in 
elegance  the  minutest  tracery  of  which  ice  have 
any  conception.  There  grew  the  Sigillaria,  re- 
markable for  their  beautifully  sculptured  and 
tattooed  stems,  vary  ing  in  pattern  according  to 
their  species,  and  longitudinally  lined  with  rows 
of  leaves  bristling  from  the  stems  and  larger 
boughs,  while  their  roots  or  stigmaria  were  fretted 
over  and  ornamented  with  eyelet  holes  curiously 
connected  by  delicately  waved  lines.  There  also 
gigantic  Cacti,  of  intertropical  growth,  varied  the 
landscape,  and  there  too  were  Palms  and  Canes. 
Last  and  not  least  were  the  true  forest  trees  of 
that  era — the  Pines  and  the  noble  Araucarians, 
the  latter  attaining  a height  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet — three  times  that  of  our  own  furest  trees. 
All  these  were  loaded  with  cones  ; on  all,  cones 
were  the  only  productions  corresponding  to  fruit 
— fruit  unfit  and  vegetation  unadapted  for  food ; 
and  as  in  that  age  there  were  no  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, there  needed  no  provision  in  these  primeval 
forests  for  such  a race. 

Yet  the  period  of  this  flora  was  not  less  remark- 
able for  its  fauna  ; but  it  was  an  age  of  creeping 
tilings.  There  were  reptiles  and  reptile  fishes, 
which  attained  an  enormous  size,  with  defensive 
weapons  of  amazing  strength,  and  some  of  them 
covered  ■with  enamelled  scales  of  exquisite  polish  ; 
there  wrere  sharks  armed  vrith  razor-like  teeth, 
with  spines  and  with  barbed  stings ; there  were 
dragon-flies,  snouted  beetles  and  scorpions. 

But — ichat  is  coal  ? 

On  the  spot  Avliere  the  vast  vegetation  of  the 
inconceivably'  remote  carboniferous  era  flourished 
and  decayed,  we  now  find  our  beds  of  coal ; to  a 
depth  of  10,000  feet,  or  nearly'  two  miles,  the 
coal  beds  or  coal  measures  are  in  some  places 
found  to  penetrate.  Alternate  seams  of  coal,  of 
shale,  of  ironstone,  of  clay,  and  of  rock,  succeed 
each  other  through  this  great  depth,  in  layers 
varying  in  thickness  from  a few  inches  to  as  many 
feet.  For  countless  ages  forests  had  their  allotted 
growth,  then  a sudden  submergence  took  place, 
and  as  the  sea  rushed  in,  a new  feature  in  the 
landscape  presented  itself.  On  the  then  entombed 
vegetation,  ridges  of  coral  arose,  forests  of  encri- 
nites  overlaid  the  forests  of  conifers,  and  produced 
in  their  turn  beds  of  limestone,  which  again, 
deserted  by  the  sea  in  its  appointed  time,  afforded 
soil  enough  for  trees  whose  rootlets  required  but 
little  nourishment,  and  which  flourished  upon  this 
new  platform.  These  were  again  submerged  when 
the  sea  rushed  in,  and  corals  and  encrinites  again 
set  to  work.  How  often  those  vast  operations 
succeeded  each  other,  and  during  what  prolonged 
periods,  there  is  no  means  of  judging,  except  from 
the  extended  time  which  such  growths  must  re- 
quire. The  world  was  old  even  then,  and  long 
anterior  to  these  changes,  unreckoned  ages  had 
gone  by',  producing  formations  of  earlier  date  and 
longer  process. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  close  of  the  era 
denominated  carboniferous — a period  of  gigantic 
vegetable  growth,  a period  of  ferns  and  conifers,  a 
period  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  a period  having,  like 
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that  of  all  organic  existences,  recorded  and  unre- 
eorded,  a beginning  and  an  end  ; a beginning  how 
remote  ! an  end — how  distant ! Myriads  of  ages 
must  have  elapsed  ere  these  vestiges  of  creation 
could  have  formed— by  their  own  successive  growth, 
by  their  subsequent  mergence,  by  the  formation 
above  them  of  beds  of  coral,  beds  of  limestone, 
and  beds  of  shale,  and  again  by  a later  and  fresher 
vegetation — that  solid  and  enduring  mass  of  fnel, 
which  yet  may  last  for  ages  to  come.  That  our 
coal  was  formed  from  these  vast  accessions  of  cryp- 
togams, conifers,  and  sigillaria,  is  now  beyond  a 
doubt ; for  intertwined  and  interlaced  with  the 
fabric  of  the  coal  we  find  the  plants  themselves, 
crushed  and  altered  it  is  true,  but  still  retaining  a 
part  of  their  form  and  beauty.  It  is  a matter  of 
history,  recorded  by  the  botanist,  microscope  in 
hand,  that  in  some  coal  all  is  vegetable  structure  ; 
and  though  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  effect  the 
transition  from  vegetable  to  coal,  yet  is  it  not  ditli- 
cult  to  comprehend  the  change  which  has  taken 
place. 

What  is  coal  in  its  general  signification  com- 
posed of  ? Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  saline  ingredients.  What  is  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  a pine,  or  a fern  composed  of  ? 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  with  water,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  saline  ingredients. 

Thus,  the  transition  from  vegetable  to  coal 
appears  to  consist  principally  in  the  loss,  in  the 
former,  of  the  water  or  juices  which  constitute 
the  sap  of  the  plant,  and  which  when  no  longer 
living  it  requires  no  more.  Borne  down  by  the 
flood,  bnried  under  the  coral  reef,  it  slumbers 
through  ages  and  ages  under  the  continually  in- 
creasing pressure,  till  its  juices  being  exhausted, 
its  membranes  are  united  in  one  solid  mass,  and 
the  gradual  process  of  eremacausis  has  connected 
foliage,  trunk,  and  roots,  into  one  homogeneous 
body,  undistinguishable  to  an  ordinary  observer 
from  its  brother  shale,  found  both  above  and 
beneath  it  in  the  mine.  The  point  at  issue  between 
the  scientific  arbiters  of  this  question  raises  our 
interest  and  excites  our  curiosity  to  know  more 
upon  a subject  so  fraught  with  mysterious 
grandeur  ; and  when  the  distinction  between  our 
shales  and  coals,  and  other  formations  of  the 
carboniferous  era  are  more  clearly  defined,  thoro 
will  still  be  eager  inquiries  with  each  succeeding 
generation  : What  ih  coal  ? 


ONLY  A PENNY. 

W hex  a wag  won  his  bet  that  be  would  cry  a 
trayfnl  of  sovereigns  on  London  Bridge,  and  not 
sell  one,  the  price  he  fixed  was  a penny.  “ Only 
a penny,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ! real  sovereigns, 
full  weight ! buy,  buy  ! only  a penny  ! ” Had  lie 
offered  them  for  twopence,  he  would  have  sold  the 
lot.  Depend  upon  it,  he  gained  his  wager  not 
only  because  the  proposal  seemed  at  first  ludi- 
crous, not  to  say  improbable,  but  because  the 
price  he  asked  was  so  familiar  that  it  did  not 
arrest  attention.  Certainly  those  vagabond  mer- 
chants who  take  the  penny  as  the  unit  of  our 
coinage  live  somehow ; but  who  ever  saw  them 
complete  a bargain  ? There  is  a man  near  the 
corner  of  Great  Portland  Street,  Oxford  Street, 


who  offers  little  Jaeks-in-the-box,  which  jump  out 
with  a spring  and  squeak,  at  only  a penny.  I 
have  passed  him,  I may  say  without  any  exag- 
geration, hundreds  of  times  ; he  is  always  nipping 
the  spring  of  the  box-toy,  and  starting  the  little 
image,  then  shutting  him  down  again,  and  thus 
giving  him  an  intermittent  view  of  society  through- 
out the  day  ; but  I never  saw  him  sell  one.  His 
ery  is  very  melancholy  and  monotonous,  as  if  he 
were  sentenced  to  the  work.  Children  sometimes 
put  a drag  on  their  nurses  or  mammas  as  they  pass, 
and  point  imploringly  at  the  temptation  ; but  the 
merchant  never  meets  their  efforts  with  a step 
forward,  a responsive  gesture,  or  a change  of  tone. 
“ O-o-o-nly  a penny A”  then  a squeak  from  the 
toy ; but,  I repeat,  I never  saw  him  sell  one, 
though  I always  look  to  see.  I wonder  bow  the 
people  in  the  shop  opposite  to  which  he  plants 
himself  can  bear  the  sound  of  his  trade.  The 
man  who  blows  a whistle  in  a little  eup  of  water, 
thereby  making  general  imitations  of  a singing- 
bird,  might  not  be  so  wearisome — he  is  no  worse 
than  a canary — moreover,  he  is  a pleasanter- 
looking  party  to  deal  with,  glances  cheerily  at  the 
public  over  his  little  tin  mug,  and  occasionally 
exchanges  the  exhibition  of  his  instrument  for 
verbal  persuasion. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  interest  taken  in  those 
dealers  who  propose  wonderful  semiring-drops,  and 
exemplify  their  quality  on  the  collar  of  some  pro- 
miscuous hoy,  who  puts  on  while  the  operation 
proceeds  just  that  uncertain  face  which  might 
precede  an  electric  shock.  A little  spot  is  cleansed 
in  the  collar — a little  clear  space  like  that  which 
the  skating-club  sweep  in  the  snow — the  experi- 
ment succeeds  unequivocally ; the  effect  is,  as 
was  previously  assured,  instantaneous  ; but  no 
one  buys  ; not  that  no  one  need — it  would  take  a 
bucket  of  the  magic  mixture  to  scour  the  group — 
but  they  disperse,  gratified  and  dirty.  dV  bat  an 
apt  emblem  we  have  here  of  the  reception  which 
much  excellent  advice  meets  with.  An  ollender 
is  exhibited,  theoretically,  and  the  panacea  is 
applied  ; what  was  foul  becomes  fair  under  the 
wonder-working  tongue  of  the  performer.  \\  ill 
no  one  possess  himself  of  the  corrective  ? Not  he  ; 
he  sees  the  rascal  cleansed,  and  departs. 

There  is  one  article  sold  cheap  in  the  streets  in 
which  T could  never  bring  myself  to  believe  the 
public  can  be  suddenly  interested,  or  feel  a noon- 
day want  for.  I mean  sponge.  The  seller  here 
does  not  exhibit  the  detersive  quality  of  his  wares 
like  the  magic  drop  merchant,  but  be  carries  as 
many  as  possible  in  his  hand  till  it  looks  like  a 
swelled  boxing  glove.  1 once,  however,  saw  a 
man  on  the  point  of  buying  a sponge  at  the 
Regent  Circus. 

The  most  successful  of  this  class  of  traders  art , 
perhaps,  those  who  deal  in  pens.  I he  niercli.  it 
writes  in  a line  hold  hand,  at.  intervals  ; pro  >al  f 
this  is  the  secret  of  bis  business.  'I  hat  little  hoy 
w ho  invests  his  penny  is  not  the  only  one  deceit  ml 
hy  thinking  the  result  is  to  lie  attributed  to  til* 
pen  instead  of  the  hand  which  moves  it.  1 °°r 
little  chap  ! your  purchase  Brill  make  nothing  but 
blots  in  your  uneducated  fingers.  However,  the 
pen-seller,  acts  like  hundreds  who  appear  to  offer 
for  sale  what  really  cannot  be  sold— skill.  I bus 
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Barey  gulled  the  public  when  he  charged  ten 
guineas  a course  for  teaching  what  none  but  such 
as  himself  could  do. 

! There  are  intermittent  phases  of  this  penny 
commerce,  as  any  one  may  see  who  observes  how 
on  any  public  occasion  the  number  of  merchants 
is  multiplied  tenfold.  During  the  cattle  show  in 

, Baker  Street,  whole  groves  of  penny  sticks  line  the 
streets  about  Portman  Square.  I have  several 
times  thought  it  would  be  a safe  investment  to 
buy  them  all,  and  make  cent,  per  cent,  of  one’s 
money.  I am  sure  1 should  be  charged  elsewhere 
fourpencc — or  threepence  at  least — for  such  batons 
as  come  into  the  market  only  then  and  there. 

One  passing  penny  speculation  must  be  always 
a losing  one.  I mean  in  forms  of  pr&yer  on  the 
occasion  of  a day  of  national  thanksgiving  or 
humiliation.  After  service,  at  least,  they  are  a 
drug.  But  the  vendors  begin  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  increasing  in  importunity  as  the  day 
passes : when  the  church  bells  strike  up  they 
grow  more  eager  still,  and  thrust  their  wares  upon 
the  intendingworshipper  with  desperate  energy,  like 
hawkers  of  playbills  at  the  very  door  of  the  theatre. 
I fancy  the  theology  of  these  extemporised  penny 
merchants  must  be  sometimes  at  fault;  and  a man 
might  find  out  too  late  that  his  want  of  success  in 
selling  his  wares  to  a string  of  supposed  church- 
goers arose  from  his  being  deceived  by  the  ecele- 
siastical  outside  of  a building,  which  did  not 
within  recognise  the  authority  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop. 

Imagine  a poor  costermonger  who  had  tried  in 
vain  to  force  the  productions  of  the  Establishment 
| on  a congregation  of  unorthodox  Dissenters,  aud 
sat  down  to  his  tabic  that  night  loaded,  not  with 
supper  but  with  stale  forms  of  prayer ! 

By  the  way,  talking  of  the  suddenness  with 
which  small  vendors  can  be  found  to  undertake  com- 
mercial exigencies,  1 cannot  help  stopping  a minute 
to  express  my  wonder  at  the  promptitude  with 
which  links  are  produced  in  a fog.  Every  penni- 
less urchin  has  a link.  Did  you  ever  see  a link, 
except  in  use  ? Did  you  ever  know  of  a shop- 
keeper who  kept,  exhibited,  or  advertised  a link  ? 
Should  you  know  where  to  buy  one,  if  you  were 
offered  a thousand  pounds  for  it,  on  condition  of 
its  being  produced  in  a quarter  of  an  hour?  But 
let  the  fog  be  ever  so  sudden — let  it  be  so  thick  as  to 
make  hurried  visits  to  the  link -warehouse,  wherever 
it  may  be,  impossible  ; yet  the  fact  remains,  mys- 
terious— inexplicable  ; — you  meet  scores  : perhaps, 
by  some  wise  economy  of  nature,  they  come  with 
the  fog,  and  are  to  be  picked  up  in  the  parks, 
like  rocket-sticks,  after  an  exhibition  of  fire- 
i works. 

Only  a penny  ! but  we  may  rise  in  the  commer- 
cial circles,  and  notice  lmw  frequently  this  is  the 
fixed  price  of  nobler  articles  than  whistles  and  bad 
pen-holders.  Think  of  Rowland  Hill.  Only  a 
penny  ! was  a flash  of  inspiration  to  him,  commu- 
nicated not  only  to  Britain,  but  to  Europe — to 
the  world.  The  penny  postage  immortalises  the 
Victorian  age  of  England.  The  success,  however, 
of  this  bold  stroke  has  made  the  inventor  exact- 
ing— labouring  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  these 
stamped  letters,  he  has  deceived  not  only  him- 
self, but  the  public,  by  trying  to  make  them  sort 


their  correspondence  before  it  comes  into  the  hands 
of  her  Majesty’s  servants.  Those  two  mouths  to 
the  letter-box  are  an  imposition.  Mark  the  hesi- 
tating manner  of  that  servant-girl  with  a bundle 
of  letters  in  one  hand,  an  umbrella  in  the  other, 
as  she  tries  to  discharge  her  mission  conscientiously, 

, and  yet  run  home  before  she  has  got  wet  through. 
She  has  an  idea,  poor  honest  thing,  that  if  she 
makes  a mistake  about  “ Inland,  Colonial,  Foreign, 
and  London  and  twelve  miles  round,”  she  may 
possibly  lose  her  place.  I was  stopped  the  other 
day  by  an  undecided  messenger  who  shrank  from 
dropping  the  entrusted  letter  into  the  wrong  box. 

“Please,  sir,” said  she,  imploringly,  “this  is  for 
Bury.” 

It  was  raining  fast.  I need  scarcely  add  that  I 
set  her  right. 

Before  leaving  this  feature  of  penny  commerce, 

I must  express  my  regret  at  not  having  invented 
the  little  holes  round  the  stamps.  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  successfully  provoking  ? Some  idle  fellow 
hit  upon  it,  I ’ll  be  bound,  with  his  slippers  on, 
sitting  before  the  lire,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
at  work, — talking  nonsense  and  pricking  a bit  of 
paper  with  a pin,  and  tearing  it  up.  All  at  once 
the  Goddess  of  Invention  descends  into  his  lazy 
brain,  and  he  finds  the  mutilated  scrap  in  his 
hand  transformed  into  a cheque  for  nobody  knows 
how  many  thousand  pounds. 

Perhaps  the  most  irritating  reflection  connected 
with  this  discovery  is  that  similar  valuable 
wrinkles  are  still  lying  hid  under  your  owu  eyes 
aud  nose.  Depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  there  is 
some  ridiculously  obvious  process  even  now  float- 
ing about,  like  a butterfly,  which  will  at  last  alight 
on  the  acquisitive  bump  of  some  lucky- head.  What 
is  it  ? It  ? Nay,  there  is  a -whole  flight  of  these  en- 
riching thoughts  circling  around  that  thick  skull 
of  yours,  saving  your  presence.  Can't  you  catch 
one  ? Can't  you  invent  a sliirt-button  now, 
which  won’t  come  off  in  the  washing,  and  so  nip 
in  the  bud  some  series  of  recriminations  which 
none  but  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  can  at  last  sum  up, 
and  save  innumerable  bachelors  from  precipitate 
wedlock. 

A large  family  of  steamers  on  the  river  held 
to  the  charge  of  two-pence  for  a long  time — the 
penny  boats  raced,  and  were  voted  dangerous  by 
old  maids ; but  the  mighty  principle  is  asserting 
itself  now,  and  the  navigation  laws  above  bridge 
arc  fast  yielding  to  the  penny.  Omnibuses  have 
yielded  only  in  part,  but  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
street-railroads,  and  are  to  be  hauled  along  by 
steam  from  our  breakfast-table  to  the  Bank,  the  fare 
will  be  only  a penny,  you  may  be  sure  of  that  ; the 
same  price  will  then  express  the  value  of  con-  , 

veyanee  by  land  as  well  as  by  water  all  over  the 
empire  of  London.  As  it  is,  parliamentary  trains 
— which  impress  the  stamp  of  our  constitution 
on  the  railway  system — are  run  at  a penny  a mile, 
this  last  phrase  carries  me  into  literature.  The 
penny-a-liner.  We  fancy  him  in  a seedy  garret — 
like  Hogarth's  distressed  poet — spinning  out  his 
sentences  with  vulgar  verbiage,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  the  wherewithal  to  boil  his  hungry 
pot. 

But  the  fact  is There,  now,  that  will  do. 

We  may,  however,  notice  that  most  remarkable 
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feature  of  the  literary  world,  penny  papers.  Here 
we  may  tread  boldly — there  is  no  question  about 
their  value  ; only  a penny  ! with  the  programme 
of  their  contents  printed  on  a limp  sheet  and  kept 
steady  on  the  ground  by  three  or  four  stones,  so 
that  you  can  estimate  the  value  of  your  penny- 
worth before  you  make  up  your  mind  to  possess 
it.  Besides  the  penny  papers  there  is  a marvel- 
lous issue  of  penny  periodicals,  with  as  much  letter- 
press for  your  money  as  is  contained  in  anything 
else,  with  the  exception  of  advertisements. 

The  resuscitated  order  of  shoeblacks  too,  adds 
another  item  to  the  catalogue  of  penny  exchanges. 

I sometimes  think  those  energetic  little  traders 
must  keep  a lump  of  paste-blacking  in  their 
months,  as  they  pi’oduee  so  much  of  the  polishing 
medium  therefrom.  I wish  they  would  not  poiut 
so  perseveringly  at  one’s  boots  when  they  are 
clean.  To  revert  to  an  annual  influx  of  country 
blood,  I mean  the  visitors  to  the  Baker  Street 
Cattle  Show,  the  shoeblacks  go  almost  mad  at  the 
crowd  of  dirty  highlows  and  bluchers  which 
circulate  about  during  that  week.  To  them  the 
sight  must  be  quite  as  bewildering  as  the  ap- 
proach of  unusually  numerous  shoals  of  herrings  to 
thelisherman  who  has  only  one  net — he  cannot  catch 
them  all — they  float  by  in  provoking  abundance. 

Did  you  ever  have  your  boots  cleaned  for  a 
penny — the  sensation  at  first  is  very  curious. 
Blacky  pounces  on  the  foot,  and  brushes  your  i 
trousers  first,  scratching  off  the  bigger  splashes 
with  his  nails  ; it  is  like  putting  your  toe  in  the 
way  of  a quarrelsome  house-terrier,  which  makes 
ineffectual  attempts  to  worry  the  intruder.  The 
operation  is  always  performed  in  a desperate  hurry, 
Sometimes  these  brats  add  ingenious  advertise- 
ments to  their  energy.  1 remember  one  w ho  wore 
on  his  right  foot  a ragged,  muddy  old  boot,  while 
his  left  was  covered  with  another  which  was  neat, 
whole,  and  polished. 

Only  a penny  ! I don't  seem  to  have  begun  to 
think  about  it  yet.  I see  penny  tarts,  buns,  ices, 
rolls,  trumpets,  savings’  banks,  rules  of  pruden- 
tial statistics,  proverbs.  I think  of  social  economy 
and  children’s  trinkets.  The  wealth  of  nations 
and  the  German  bazaar — the  inland  revenue, 
penny  gaff’s,  and  the  new  coinage — the  mind 
hurries  on  through  crowds  of  thoughts  all  charac- 
terised by  pence,  and  looks  down  vistas  of 
reflection  leading  everywhere  to  the  same  coin, 
and  ever  returning  the  same  answer  to  the 
inquirer,  “ Only  a penny  !” 

We  will  take  breath  aud  linger  for  a minute  by 
some  of  the  objects  which  we  are  tempted  to  pass 
! by  so  rapidly.  Where  shall  we  begin  ? Let  us  go 
; into  that  pastrycook’s  shop  and  look  about  us. 
Certainly  we  want  a better  class  of  refreshment 
rooms  than  those  between  a publfcbog§e  and  a 
confectioner’s.  It  is  expensive  work  to  go  into 
1 an  iii if,  there  is  too  the  necessity  of  ordering  this 
and  that  at  a cofl'ee-shop.  Tims  ladies  and  poor 
gentry,  especially  country  cousins,  keep  the  pastry- 
cook on  his  legs — for  there  you  can  get  your  bnn 
for  a penny,  and  lunch  on  copper.  There  is  no 
need  to  order  anything,  no  bill  is  presented  as  yon 
leave  the  establishment.  You  may  look  about 
you  without  being  interrupted  by  a waiter,  yon 
arc  not  expected  to  sit  down.  Indeed,  to  tell  the 
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truth,  I for  one  never  felt  any  inclination  to  do  so 
there,  at  least  not  since  the  elastic  digestive  days 
of  school-boyhood.  There  is  nothing  hearty  in  a 
pastrycook’s,  nothing  but  sweets.  Biscuits  are  not 
luscious,  certainly,  but  they  are  dry,  chippy  food 
alone.  A man,  I imagine,  who  lived  on  nothing 
hut  biscuits,  would  before  long  get  so  full  of  flour 
as  to  make  it  fly  about  when  he  clapped  bis  bauds, 
like  dust  front  pipeclayed  gloves.  The  worst  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  penny  sweets  are  more  or 
less  perfumed,  at  least  to  my  senses,  i^cent  and 
taste  ought  not  to  he  confounded.  The  nose  and 
the  mouth  have  their  respective  business  to  attend 
to;  and  though  clean  sweets  are  a natural  gratidea- 
tion  to  the  nostril  and  palate,  which  no  one  need 
he  ashamed  of,  one  does  not  like  to  smell  with  the 
tongue.  Who  would  drink  rosewater  ? Talking  of 
the  effect  of  sweets  when  applied  to  the  wrong  place, 
I remember  once  being  summoned  to  a Woman 
who  bad,  so  my  informant  said,  poisoned  herself 
in  the  porch.  She  lav  oh  the  ground,  apparently 
in  extremis,  and  muttered  that  she  had 
taken  oil  of  almonds  ; there  was  an  empty  bottle 
by  her  side.  I smelt  it,  it  was  not  that  ; so  I 
handed  her  and  the  phial  over  to  a couple  of 
policemen,  who  in  due  time  took  her  before  a 
magistrate.  It  turned  out  that  the  poor  creature 
had  actually  made  an  attempt  on  her  own  life,  and 
for  this  purpose  had  asked  for  oil  of  almonds  at  a 
chemist’s, — I think  Bell’s,  in  Oxford  Street.  He 
gave  her  almond  oil,  which  had  nearly  the  same 
effect ; at  least  she  thought  so,  as  she  lay  sick  and 
frightened  in  the  porch.  Conceive  the  sensation 
of  swallowing  a whole  bottle  of  scented  hair  oil, 
slowly,  out  of  a phial.  Faugh  ! I confess  I am 
reminded  of  this  incident,  however  faintly,  by 
some  of  the  sensations  at  a pastrycook's. 

Let  us  pass  out,  and  follow  that  kindly  aunt 
who  has  been  stuliing  those  children  ever  so  long 
with  all  manner  of  indiscreet  penny  abominations. 
They  are  going  to  the  German  Bazaar,  where 
the  stores  ot  penny  toys  arc  to  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  the  streets,  w hat  the  Arctic 
Regions  are  to  the  stray  iceberg!  to  be  met  with 
sometimes  in  the  passage  from  England  to 
America.  Here  a roaring  trade  in  precious 
trumpery  is  driven  throughout  the  holidays. 
There  is  nothing  sold  which  will  not  break  at 
once  ; the  object  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  pro- 
duce frailty  and  elaborate  pretentious  weakness. 
However,  on  this  account,  they  arc  most  valu- 
able, as  toys,  especially  when  given.  They  cost 
nothing;  excite  gratitude  and  admiration,  and  then 
come  to  pieces  before  the  possessor  is  satiated. 
But,  methinks,  the  people  who  make  these  brittle 
fabrics  must  suffer  morally.  There  is  a saying  some- 
times heard  from  the  lips  of  sly  dishonest  WHi, 

“ Good  work  is  had  for  trade  ; ’’  but  all  tin  so  poof 
foreigners  who  stick  these  toys  together  must  take 
it  as  the  very  principle  of  their  business. 

You  never  wish  for  a strong  toy.  It  would 
make  a,  child  rough  and  impetuous,  for  he  must 
break  it  at  last,  if  it  won’t  eome  apart  kindly.  N > 
the  German  artist  strives  to  excel  in  failure,  and 
lives  by  imperfection  ; but  even  with  the  inten- 
tional carelessness  of  his  work,  when  you  have  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  carriage  and  profit  made  by  the 
stall- keeper  in  London,  it  is  wonderful  bow  he 
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can  produce  such  articles  as  at  last  are  sold  for — 
only  a penny  ! 

Only  a penny  ! is  not  this  the  increment  of  all 
wealth  , does  not  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in 
this  commercial  land  say,  “ Take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves.” Yes,  it  is  the  penny  which  both  enriches 
and  impoverishes.  The  merchant  warehouses  and 
banks  are  built  with  pence,  the  river  and  the 
docks  are  filled  with  them.  Contempt  for  “ only 
a penny  ” will  beggar  an  heir  of  thousands,  and 
has  brought  many  to  the  court  of  bankruptcy  or 
the  poor  house.  This  is  the  little  leak  which 
sucks  away  so  mysteriously  the  ways  and  means 
in  those  households  where  there  is  never  a spare 
shilling  — -where  bills  and  wages  are  unpaid — 
though  the  income  bo. never  so  good.  Nobody  can 
be  in  easy  circumstances  who  despises  the  copper 
margin  to  Ids  fortune.  Let  him  look  after  that  ring 
fence,  and  his  estate  will  be  safe  ; but  treat  that 
ill,  let  that  get  out  of  repair,  and  the  poachers 
will  soon  have  your  gold  and  silver  pheasants. 

But  if  neglect  of  pence  disorders  the  budget  of 
the  rich  man,  it  beggars  the  poor.  Small,  careless, 
or  selfish  expenditure  just  marks  the  distinction 


between  the  respectable  artisan  and  the  pauper ; 
small  savings,  on  the  other  hand,  eventually 
make  the  respectable  artisan  independent  of  im- 
poverishing sickness,  loss  of  work  or  even  age. 
Penny  banks  are  found  to  be  the  best  forms  of 
^provident  institutions  ; they  do  not  deter  the  small 
depositor  so  much  as  even  savings  banks.  These 
last  have  much  of  the  furniture  of  a large  establish- 
ment,— clerks  looking  at  you  through  rails, 
managers  chatting  over  an  inner  fire,  huge  books, 
and  altogether  a mysterious  repelling  air  of  wealth. 

The  boy  or  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  save  pence,  and  has  found  an  old  teapot  on  the 
mantelshelf  but  an  insecure  custodian,  would  not 
like  to  pass  on  to  the  savings  bank  at  one  stride. 
No,  the  humbler  office  close  by,  with  an  easy, 
sympathising,  domestic  air  about  it,  which  takes  a 
penny,  indeed  adopts  the  very  name  of  this  coin, 
that  is  the  house  for  him  to  keep  his  account  at — 
the  best  stepping  stone  to  the  larger  establish- 
ments. These  Penny  Banks  are  spreading,  and  pro- 
mise to  supply  the  want  which  was  felt  of  some  net 
sufficiently  fine  to  catch  the  smaller  fry  of  would- 
be  depositors,  and  thus  enourage  the  first  movement 
towards  self-help  and  independence.  H.  J. 
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Tjiougu  we’re  deep  in  Titus  Livius, 
Or  in  Plato  all  the  day, 

Trust  us,  we  are  not  oblivious 
Of  our  maidens  far  away. 

Though  we  bide  in  far-off  places, 
Working  ever  week  by  week, 

We  remember  your  dear  faces, 
Learning  Latin,  grinding  Greek. 

Living  up  in  dismal  attics, 

Or  in  coziest  lirst-lluors — 


Heading  toughest  mathematics, 
Classics,  science — horrid  box  es. 

Turning  leaves  of  dictionary, 
Working  hard  as  work  we  can, 
We  remember  pretty  Mary, 

Lively  Louie,  gentle  Anne. 

Though  we’re  deep  in  Titus  Livius, 
Or  in  Plato  night  and  day, 

Trust  us,  we  are  not  oblivious 
Of  our  maidens  far  away. 
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THE  SILVER  CORE. 

BY  SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 


CHARTER  LXXYII. 

Henderson  had  doubtless  expected  that  the 
announcement  she  had  to  make  Ivould  produce 
its  natural  effect  upon  Mrs.  Lygon.  For  terror, 
for  bewilderment,  and  for  their  commonplace 
manifestation,  the  messenger  had  been  prepared, 
nay,  had  even  had  a moment  to  think  of  the 
equally  commonplace  means  of  calming  another 
woman  s sudden  agitation.  But  when  the  girl's 
message  was  fully  delivered,  and  Mrs.  Lygi.n, 
after  her  iirst  astonishment,  had  comprehended 
the  situation  of  affairs,  her  excitement  took  a 
form  which  battled  the  understanding  of  her 
companion.  With  bps  and  cheek  pale  as  ashes, 
Mrs.  Lygon  resumed  the  seat  from  which  she 
had  sprung,  and  gazed  steadily  upon  Hender- 
son. 

“This  must  not  he,”  said  Mrs.  Lygon,  after  a 
pause.  “It  must  be  prevented.” 

Henderson  could  utter  only  a meaningless  ex- 
clamation. 

“Yon  must  come  with  me  to  Ihe  police,”  Mrs. 
Lygon  continued.  “ Y~es,  that  is  the  only  way. 
Women  can  do  nothing.  Lome  with  me.” 

And  she  hastily  sought  for  hat  ami  scarf. 


“All  the  police  in  the  world  Would  be  too  late, 
m in.”  exclaimed  Henderson. 

“ Why  do  you  say  so  ? ” 

“They  are  in  the  house  together — they  were  in 
the  house  together  before  1 came  away.” 

“ It  may  not  be  too  late.  1 will  go.  It  must 
not  be.  it  shall  not  be,”  seise  added,  to  herself 
rather  than  to  Henderson,  and  descended  the  stair, 
“lie  dares  not  meet  Hubert  I'npihart,  unless — . 
\Ye  must  walk  faster,  Maiy,”  Mrs  Lygon  said, 
impatiently,  as  they  camp  into  the.  road. 

“ But  I have  something  more  to  say,  m’m,  if 
yon  will  let  me.”  said  Henderson,  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapid  step  of  Mrs.  Lygon. 

••  When  we  have  seen  the  police,’  said  Laura, 
hastening  in  the  direction  of  the  house  where 
Adair  had  been  Conveyed  after  the  atlray  at 
>ilvaiu’s,  and  whence  ltwbett  Cnpihait  had  come, 
with  the  fatal  knowledge  that  he  had  used  so 
terribly. 

“ We  shall  only  lose  time,  m’ni,  ’ said  Hinder- 
son,  despairingly,  •‘but  it  is  no  matter,  li  we 
hurried  to  the  avenue  ourselves — 

“ I must  not,”  said  Mrs.  I ygop.  in  a low  voice. 
“ But  the  poliee-statii  n is  in  tin  way  there,”  she 
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added,  increasing  her  pace.  “ 0,  this  is  dreadful. 
But  he  dares  not  die  thus.” 

And  they  hurried  on  together. 

CHAPTER  LXXV11I. 

“ Formerly  A Uirajham , ” was  very  neatly  written 
under  the  name  engraved  upon  the  card  brought 
in  to  Mrs.  Hawkesley7. 

She  had  availed  herself  of  Bertha’s  having  fallen 
asleep,  and  had  come  down  to  the  study  to  hurry 
off  a few  lines  to  her  husband. 

“Mr.  Berry — certainly,  yes.  Here.  And  be  sure 
to  let  me  know  the  moment  I am  wanted.” 

“It  is  many  years  since  I saw  you,  my  dear 
lady,”  said  hlr.  Berry,  “and  I suppose  that  you 
will  hardly  remember  me.  Yet  I think  I should 
recognise  something  of  the  expression  of  the 
young  lady  who  came  to  me  two  or  three  times 
about  some  alterations  in  her  papa’s  house — some- 
thing which  I had  to  obtain  leave  for  him  to  do.” 

“ That  must  have  been  my  sister  Laura,”  said 
Mrs.  Hawkesley.  “There  were  no  alterations  in 
my  time  : we  were  not  rich  enough  then  to  make 
improvements,”  she  added,  with  her  customary 
naivete. 

“Was  it  so?”  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
smiling  for  a moment,  but  immediately  becoming 
grave  again.  “ My  eyes  and  my  memory  alike 
warn  me  that  my  work  is  nearly  over.  Can  you 
spare  me  a few  minutes  for  a little  conversation  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  “But 
have  you  come  up  from  Lipthwaite  ? Let  me  offer 
you—” 

Her  hand  was  on  the  bell,  but  he  stopped  her, 
with  the  apologetic  courtesy  of  what  is  called  the 
old  school,  which  means  the  school  whose  teaching 
included  the  lesson  that  though  women,  of  course, 
are  created  to  serve  us,  it  is  as  well  to  make  their 
servitude  appear  voluntary. 

“ I am  staying  in  town,”  he  said,  “and  have 
recently  breakfasted.  At  all  events,  let  me  say 
what  I have  to  say  at  once.  Mr.  Hawkesley  is  in 
1 Paris.” 

“ Yon  know  that ! You  have  no  bad  news  for 
me  ! Ho  is  not  ill  ? ” 

‘ ! No,  no,  certainly  not,  my  dear  lady.  I was 
merely  about  to  say  that  1 know  he  is  in  Paris, 
and  why.” 

“Thank  God.  This  is  very  foolish,  but  I have 
been  under  a great  deal  of  excitement  lately,  and 
have  not  had  much  sleep.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  a victim  to  nerves,”  added  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
smiling,  but  perceptibly  relieved. 

“ I ought  to  beg  pardon  for  my  abruptness. 
But  at  my  time  of  life,  when  one  has  something  to 
say,  one  is  too  apt  to  make  haste  to  say  it.  I 
should  have  been  more  careful  in  my  old  profes- 
sional days,  -when  you  were  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  Lipthwaite.” 

“ 1 will  not  hear  that,  after  you  have  shown 
that  you  have  cpiite  forgotten  me,  Air.  Berry.  Is 
it  business  that  you  came  about — 1 mean  that  it 
is  a pity  < harles  is  away.  ” 

“ You  had  a visit,  some  time  ago,  from  Mrs. 
Berry  ? ” said  he.  without  more  direct  reply  to  her 
inquiry. 

“ Yes,  and  I ought  to  have  asked  at  once  after 
her.” 


“ Forgive  me,  but  I am  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  interview  you  had,  and  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  create  any  great  friendliness  of  feeling.  I am 
sure  that  you  will,  however,  allow  me  to  speak 
openly  to  yon,  and  will  not  tbink  that  I have  come 
needlessly7  to  renew  a painful  discussion.” 

“ Such  of  us  as  have  known  you,  Mr.  Berry, 
know  you  too  well  to  believe  anything  that  you 
would  not  like  believed.” 

“Mrs.  Berry  is  exceedingly7,  I fear  danger- 
ously7 ill,  and  under  other  circumstances  1 should 
not  be  in  London.  But  I have  a duty  to  do, 
and  I am  obliged  to  take  the  most  direct  means 
of  doing  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  return  to 
lipthwaite  at  the  earliest  moment.  Your  hus- 
band and  Air.  Lygon  being  both  absent  from 
England.  I am  compelled  to  see  yon,  Airs. 
Hawkesley,  upon  the  subject  in  question,  and 
you  will  I know7  forgive  me,” 

“ Airs.  Berry7  is  so  ili — ? ” 

“ Yes.  But  for  her  illness  it  would  have  been 
her  own  place  to  make  certain  explanations  which 
are  due,  but  this  is  entirely7  out  of  the  question, 
unless  those  whom  she  ought  to  see  could  be 
summoned  to  Lipthwaite.  Therefore,  however 
painful  it  may7  be  to  me  to  be  the  medium  of 
communication,  and  to  y7ou  to  receive  it,  we  have 
no  choice,  and  I am  sure  that  you  will  hear  me 
with  all  womanly  forbearance.” 

‘ ‘ Pray  speak  freely,  Air.  Berry7,  and  be  sure 
that  I know  you  mean  kindly.” 

“ At  all  events,  1 mean  justly.  You  are  aware, 
Airs.  Hawkesley7,  that  when  your  brother-in-law7 
suddenly  found  himself  placed  in  the  most  painful 
of  circumstances,  he  came  to  consult  me,  ns  his 
oldest  friend,  and  that  acting  upon  impressions 
which  he  received  in  my  house,  he  left  England 
for  France,  placing  his  daughter  under  our  charge 
during  his  absence.  The  little  one,  weary  of  the 
restraint  of  our  quiet  house — ” 

“ Let  me  say7  a w7ord  for  my  little  niece,  Air. 
Berry.  Not  weary7  of  a quiet  house,  but  un- 
able to  bear  the  continued  stream  of  false  and 
cruel  things  which  she  had  to  hear  about  her 
mother.” 

The  old  man’s  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
humiliation  which  it  was  painful  to  see  upon  his 
kindly  features,  and  Airs.  Hawkesley  hastened  to 
add, 

“But  things  which  she  never  heard  from  you, 
Air.  Berry,  as  she  has  told  me  over  and  over 
again.” 

“No  matter,”  said  Air.  Berry7.  “ Perhaps  there 
has  been  no  time  to  tell  me  everything,  but  no 
matter.  I did  not  know — ” 

And  his  eyes  dimmed,  and  his  lips  trembled  for 
a moment  or  two.  Then  he  said, 

“ 1 am  glad  that  the  little  girl  has  not  much  to 
say  against  me.” 

“ She  loves  you  heartily,  Air.  Berry7,  and  she 
shall  tell  y7ou  so  herself  before  you  go  out  of  the 
house.” 

“ Let  me  go  on,”  he  said,  with  a sad  smile. 
“ It  is  necessary7  that  I should  recall  one  or  two 
things  -which  yon  may  never  have  heard,  or 
having  heard  then,  were  not  interested  enough  to 
recollect  them.  And  remember,  it  is  only  as 
matter  of  duty,  and  at  the  special  desire  of  her 
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who  is  now  unable  to  act  for  herself,  that  I enter 
into  sneh  details.  Yon  understand  this  ? ” 

“I  do  indeed,  dear  Mr.  Berry. ” 

“To  a wife  who  is  upon  a wife's  terms  with  a 
husband,  to  a wife  who  is  his  best  friend,  and 
who  cares  for  no  friend  on  earth  in  comparison 
with  him,  to  a wife,  in  fact,  who  loves  her  hus- 
band, it  may  seem  strange  for  me  to  talk  of 
restricted  confidence  and  of  questions  avoided  hy 
mutual  consent.  Bnt  it  happens,  and  that  is  all 
that  need  he  said  on  the  matter,  that  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Wagstaffe  was  a union  of  esteem  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  of  convenience,  perhaps,  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  and  even  before  our  wedding 
it  was  quite  well  understood  between  us  that 
what  is  called  love  was  out  of  the  question.  I 
was  not  foolish  enough,  at  my  age,  to  suppose 
that  her  heart  had  anything  to  do  with  her  con- 
sent to  marry  me,  or  that  she  had  not  previously 
seen  more  than  one  person  whom  she  would  not 
sooner  have  married  than  the  middle  aged,  quiet, 
well-to-do  country  lawyer.  But  this  is  the  history 
of  many  a match  that  has  turned  out  very  well, 
so  far  as  the  world  knows,  and  I am  not  going  to 
say  that  either  of  us  acted  unwisely.” 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  listened  quietly,  and  made  no 
sign  of  dissent  from  doctrines  against  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  she  would  have  protested 
according  to  her  custom.  Perhaps  she  had  in 
her  mind  another  marriage  in  which  a similar 
clement  had  worked  to  the  destruction  of  happi- 
ness. 

“ It  pleased  God  that  our  children  should  not 
live.” 

“Ah  ! ” 

“Yes,  I understand  that  pity*  hut  it  is  mis- 
placed. I thank  God  that  our  children  did  not 
live.” 

“ Mr.  Berry!”  exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  a 
mother's  unfeigned  horror. 

“ They  are  sad  words,  are  they  not  ?” 

“ I would  call  them  wicked  words  if  I were  not 
speaking  to  one  who  might  be  my  own  father,” 
she  answered,  energetically. 

“ They  arc  not,  but  let  them  pass.” 

Be  it  said  that  she  continued  to  listen,  but 
that  the  kindliness  of  feeling  with  which  she  had 
begun  to  regard  Mr.  Berry  was  chilled  by  his 
strange  language  on  a subject  on  which  her  heart 
would  tolerate  no  profanity. 

“ I repeat,”  he  said,  “ that  T am  thankful  to  be 
childless.  When  an  old  man  tells  that  to  a young 
mother,  let  her  think  well  before  she  condemns 
him — let  her  think  what  she  would  have  to  feel 
and  to  suffer  before  words  like  those  could  come 
from  her  lips.  And  then  let  her  listen  to  him 
with  patience.” 

Beatrice  looked  pityingly7  at  him,  hut  did  not 
answer. 

“ I have  no  long  story  to  tell  you.  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley, my  business  being  only  to  help  in  an  act  of 
justice.  I am  not  here  to  cuter  upon  revelations 
of  a life  that  might  have  been  cheerful,  if  not 
happy,  hut  which  was  incessantly  embittered  hy 
the  abiding  pressure  of  a conviction,  not  only  that  l 
was  not  loved — l had  bargained  for  that — but  that  I 
was  disliked.  I was  not  long  in  discovering  that  my 
wife's  old  thoughts  and  old  loves  came  perpetually 


between  me  and  herself,  that  at  the  best  I was 
tolerated,  but  that  at  the  times  when  she  gave 
way  to  her  rapidly  increasing  irritability  and  me- 
lancholy, 1 was  almost  the  object  of  her  bate. 
Whether  1 bore  this  conviction  well  or  ill  is 
between  me  and  Heaven  ; whether  1 remembered 
that  though  1 had  given  this  wife  much  which  the 
world  esteems,  I could  not  he  to  her  that  which 
woman  covets  amid  all  the  advantages  of  life  ; 
whether  1 gladly  recognised  any  of  her  few  kind- 
nesses, and  bore  in  silent  patience  with  her  habi- 
tual coldness  and  repugnance,  let  her  say  when  she 
has  to  answer  for  all.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  1 
can  reveal  this  part  of  my  history  to  you,  and  feel 
I have  no  excuses  to  make  for  myself, — no  self- 
accusation  to  tender  as  excuse  for  her.” 

“ You  do  not  mean  to  ask  that  1 shall  judge — ” 
began  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  in  a troubled  voice. 

“ I have  only  to  ask  jTou  to  hear,  and  I will 
make  what  you  have  to  hear  as  brief  as  I can.  1 
pass  over  the  years  spent  in  this  manner.  The 
world  thought  that  the  rich  lawyer  had  married  a 
rather  strangely-tempered  woman,  hut  supposed 
that  they  got  on  as  many  other  couples  do,  ami 
will  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  so  the  world 
might  have  continued  to  think,  for  v.hat  I had 
borne  so  long,  I might  have  borne  to  the  last,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  so.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the 
circumstances  which,  some  few-  years  hack, 
directed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Berry  into  wh  it  is 
termed  religion.  Enough  to  say  that  she  devoted 
herself  to  its  external  pursuits  with  an  ardour 
that  was  strange  to  those  who  had  known  her 
slightly,  detestable  to  me,  who  had  my  own  in- 
sight into  her  character.  I will  only  tell  yog  that 
the  real  intluenees  of  religion  never  approached  her 
heart  and  never  softened  her  nature — never 
caused  her  to  shed  a tear  of  penitence,  or  to  show 
any  womanly  gentleness  to  the  husband  who  had 
sought  to  fulfil  his  duty.  You  look  at  me  as  if  1 
were  drawing  too  harsh  a picture — as  if  this  was 
not  language  in  which  1 ought  to  speak  of  my  own 
w ife — ” 

“ It  is  very  painful  language.” 

“ It  is  the  language  which  I am  sent  here  to 
speak.  It  is  what  Marion  Berry  herself  ought  to 
say,  were  she  here,  making  her  confession.  I 
will  soon  relieve  jam  of  your  care  for  her,  for  the 
storj7  now  connects  itself  with  your  own  family — 
with  your  own  sister.  1 told  you  just  now  that 
what  1 had  borne  so  long  I could  have  borne  t > 
the  end.  It  was  destined  that  1 should  have 
more  to  hear.  Your  sistir,  Mrs.  Lygon,  left  her 
husband’s  roof,  and  among  the  consequences  th.it 
followed  were  revelations  which  I little  expected 
would  disturb  the  later  hours  of  illy  life.  ’ 

“ Of  yours 

“ Yus.  Do  not  apprehend  a scene,  or  that  a 
mail  of  my  years  is  about  to  give  way  to  u nit 
svould  betit  a man  of  Lygon's.  1 am  here  as  t ;e 
messenger  from  a sick  led  which  may  have  In  u 
changed  to  a dying  bed  before  I return  to  my 
homo.  1 am  here  to  say,  for  one  who  cannot  .say 
it  for  herself,  that  when  Marion  Ben\v  was  in  ill  s 
house  she  uttered  much  which  was  intended  to 
make  j'ou  and  your  husband  believe  th.,t  j oui 
sister  Laura  was  unworthy,  and  that  no  a, 
stretched  upon  her  bed.  Marion  Bcrrj'  begs  joii 
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to  believe,  ou  the  word  of  one  who  may  never  and  sent  him  no  word  of  explanation,  or  petition, 


rise  again,  that  she  spoke  falsely.  That  is  a 
fitting  message  for  a husband  to  bring  from  his 
wife!” 

“ Did  she  ever  say  to  you,”  asked  Mrs.  Hawkes- 
ley,  in  a low  voice,  though  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  excitement,  “that  either  Charles  or 
myself  believed  one  word  of  her  tale  ?” 

. “Your  husband  believed  it,  in  spite  of  his 
affected  indignation  with  her, — so  run  my  instruc- 
tions,” said  t lie  old  man. 

“He  did  not,”  replied  Beatrice,  “and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  I knew  it  to  be  false.  It  is 
right  that  the  retractation  should  be  made,  but  it 
is  utterly  unnecessary.” 

“This,  of  course,  I expected  to  hear.  Yet  you 
will  do  well  not  to  throw  away  a single  link  iu 
the  chain  of  evidence  that  is  required  to  establish 
the  innocence  of  your  sister.” 

“ Yvr e want  no  evidence,  Mr.  Berry,  and  I Avish 
that  she  were  here,  that  you  might  see  how  much 
credence  we  have  given  to  the  nicked  slanders 
that  have  been  spoken  against  her.” 

‘ ' You  speak  well,  and  nobly,  dear  lady,”  said 
Mr.  Berry,  looking  at  her  animated  face  with 
some  admiration  ; “ but  wliat  says  Mrs,  Lygon’s 
husband  V ” 

“By  this  time,  I trust,  be  has  told  Laura 
herself  that,  be  never  really  doubted  her.” 

“ You  picture  her  in  his  arms,  and  all  for- 
given ? ” 

“ God  is  just,  and  it  surely  will  he  so.” 

“Ay,  He  is  just;  hut  not  with  sueli  justice  as 
we  measure  out.  Bo  not  deceive  yourself.  I 
should  not  have  come  here  to  assure  you  of  that 
which  you  believed  without  me,  unless  I bad  more 
to  tell  you.  You  imagine  that  Arthur  Lygon  has 
forgiven  his  wife.  How,  then,  do  you  suppose 
that  she  lias  answered  the  one  question  which 
must  have  gone  before  forgiveness  ? ” 

“ What  question  ? ” 

“The  first  that  must  spring  to  the  lips  of  a 
husband,  abandoned  by  his  wife.  YV'hy  did  she 
j fly  to  France  ? ” 

“Bertha  is  in  this  house,  and  has  told  me,” 
said  Mrs.  Ilawkesley.  calmly. 

“ Mrs.  BrqSait '!  She  is  here  ! ” 
i “ She  is  here.” 

“Tell  me.  Mrs.  Ilawkesley,”  said  the  old  man, 
in  much  agitation,  “tell  me,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
and  in  a word — you  know  that  I ask  only  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  you  all — Mrs.  Urquliart  is 
here — but — but — let  me  speak  plainly — she  has 
net  persuaded  you  that  she  is  innocent  ? ” 

|!  “My  husband  brought  her  here,”  said  Beatrice, 

1 with  dignity. 

“ 't  ou  evade  my  question,  or  it  is  as  I suspect, 
and  Laura  is  made  the  sacrifice,”  exclaimed  Sir. 
Berry,  eagerly. 

“ ft  is  not  so,”  said  Mrs.  Ilawkesley,  moved 
by  his  evident  sympathy  yi ith  Laura.  “We  will 
not  speak  of  Bertha.” 

“ Alii  so  far  I am  answered.” 

“ And  she  has  declared  that  Arthur  has  nothing 
to  forgive.” 

“Nothing  to  forgive — is  she  mad  ? Will  she 
say  that  to  Arthur  Lygon  when  he  demands  why 
his  wife  went  away,  and  hid  herself  from  him, 


or  apology.  Nothing  to  forgive  ! ” 

“ I have  said  enough,”  replied  Mrs.  Ilawkesley, 
quietly.  “The  rest  will  he  set  right  in  Baris, 
and  1 shall  hear  that  it  lias  been  set  right.” 

“You  are  one  of  the  best  of  women,  I see 
that,”  said  the  old  man,  so  earnestly  that  the 
strangeness  of  the  speech  was  lost  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  speaker.  “ But  here  is  nothing  but  misery 
iu  store,  unless  we  clear  up  the  mystery,  and  you 
will  not  hear  me,  or  be  convinced  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  he  done.  Bo  yon  not  know  that  Mrs. 
Lygon  is  accused,  on  solemn  evidence,  of  being  that 
which  you  will  not  believe  herd” 

“Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Ilawkesley.  promptly, 
“and  lier  husband  and  mine  are  gone  over  to  tear 
that  evidence  to  pieces.” 

“ And  will  that  destroy  its  effects  ?” 

“I  do  not  understand.” 

“ Will  tearing  up  those  papers  cancel  the  testi- 
mony they  bore  ?” 

“ All ! yon  take  up  my  words  literally — I meant 
tbat  Charles  and  Mr;  Lygon  would  disprove  all.” 

“ And  tbat  is  what  they  cannot  do.” 

“ Cannot  ? ” 

“ Without  the  aid  which  I have  come  to  bring. 
It  is  this  which  has  hurried  me  up  to  town  from 
the  house  in  which  a woman,  who  hears  my 
name,  is  lying,  probably  on  a death-bed,  and  it  is 
this  which,  yon  must  accept,  or  all  that  may  he 
attempted  in  Paris  will  he  worse  than  failure — 
worse,  for  if  the  breach  he  not  now  closed,  it  will 
be  so  widened  that  it  will  close  no  more  until  the 
judgment.  ” 

“ AYhat  do  you  come  to  tell  me?”  asked 
Beatrice,  partaking  his  agitation. 

“Bo  you  know  the  evidence  against  your 
sister  ?” 

“ There  are  some  letters,  I am  told.  There  is  a 
book  of  letters,  and  it  is  a wicked  lie  to  saj  tbat 
sbe  wrote  a word  of  them.” 

“ It  is  not-.- 

Mrs.  Hav.  kesley  looked  at  him  with  indignation 
for  a moment,  but  his  face  expressed  so  much 
unfeigned  sorrow,  and  was  so  utterly  divested  of 
anything  like  the  triumph  which  a vulgar  nature 
permits  to  he  visible  when  an  apparent  advantage 
has  been  gained,  even  in  a sad  disenssiou,  that 
she  was  almost  disarmed.  Yet  she  could  not  help 
replying, 

“ Mr.  Berry,  you  have  the  kindest  meaning, 
and  I should  bo  ashamed  to  answer  you  with  a 
word  of  nnkindness.  But  you  have  told  me  that 
1 you  come  only  as  a messenger,  and  there  is  no 
offence  to  you  iu  my  saying  that  you  bring  a 
false  message.  This  is  another  malignant  effort 
made  by  one  who,  if  she  is  so  prostrated  ns  you 
say,  should  be  repentant,  and  net  give  yon  false- 
hoods to  bring  us,  and  try  to  create  fresli  wretched- 
ness.” 

“ It  is  natural — very  natural,  that  you  should 
Say  this,”  said  the  old  man,  quietly.  “I  have 
heard  enough,  and  far  more  than  enough,  to  make 
me  well  aware  that  yon  must  hate  her  who  lias 
sent  me  here  to-day.  But  do  not  blind  yourself, 
even  with  a natural  passion.  You  have  heard  the 
truth  from  me.” 

j “I  am  writing  to  my  husband.  I will  write. 
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down  what  you  have  just  said.  He  will  believe 
it  no  more  than  I do  ; but  you  will  wish  him  to 
hoar  it  ? ” 

“ He  must  do  much  more  than  that,”  said  Mr. 
Lorry,  “and  I beg  that  you  will  not  be  rash.  1 
am  an  old  man,  and  I assure  you,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  one  who  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear 
in  this  world,  that  unless  you  are  guided  in  this 
business,  you,  or  your  husband,  will  destroy  for 
ever  the  chance  of  re-uniting  Laura  ami  her  1ms- 
liand.  Do  you  believe  that  she  was  justified  in 
leaving  him 

p I believe  that  she  will  justify  herself  to  him.” 

“ You  do  not — you  cannot.  You  are  deceiving 
yourself  between  hope  and  love.  But  what  earthly 
excuse  have  you  devised  foi  a virtuous  wife  and 
mother  who  rushes  away  from  a happy  home  ? 
What  excuse,  if  you  yourself  should  commit  such 
an  act  of  madness,  would  you  hold  to  justify  you  ? ” 

“This  is  for  Arthm1,  not  for  me  to  decide,” 
replied  Beatrice. 

“Nay,  nay,  you  have  no  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. Do  yon  not  know  that  when  Mrs.  Lygon 
left,  Arthur  hurried  down  to  me,  and  that  it  was 
this  very  question  which  exhausted  our  best 
energies,  and  left  us  without  a clue  or  guide  ? 
Has  the  case  mended  by  her  long  absence,  since 
then  ? Yet  you  will  not  see  this,  and  will  not 
hear  that  there  is  indeed  evidence  against  her.” 

“Mr.  Berry,”  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  “I  know 
that  you  will  acquit  me  of  intending  offence,  but 
I cannot  help  answering  that  everything  that 
comes  from — from  Lipthwaite — ” 

“ From  Mrs.  Berry.” 

“ That  is  my  meaning ; and  I regret  that  every- 
thing from  that  quarter  is  so  tainted  with  the 
jioison  of  her  wicked  hatred  that  l refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  suggestions.  I will  not 
say  that  you  are  influenced  by  her — ” 

“Yes,  say  it,  if  you  think  it.  An  old  man, 
married  to  a younger  woman,  and  one  of  an 
artful  and  resolute  nature,  has  been  deluded  into 
believing  whatever  her  malice  may  have  dictated. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  humiliated  himself  by 
describing  his  own  sorrow  and  misery,  but  that 
may  be  only  part  of  the  fraud,  and  may  have  been 
enjoined  upon  him  by  his  wife,  in  order  to  give  a 
better  colour  to  the  story.  ” 

“ \ on  are  putting  words  into  my  mouth — ” 

“But  not  thoughts  into  your  mind.  1 have l>u.t 
said  what  has  been  passing  through  it.  No  matter. 
I love  Arthur  Lygon  as  if  he  had  been  my  own 
son,  and  I will  shrink  at  nothing  that  can  help  to 
restore  to  him  his  happiness.  Yon,  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  your  sister,  refuse  to  assist  me, 
because  you  disbelieve  that  1 am  speaking  the 
truth.  I had  hoped  to  convince  you  n ithout  other 
words,  hut  it  shall  be  done.” 

“ Mr.  Berry — ” , 

“ You  must  listen  to  me  now,  and  if  hereafter 
you  think  of  this  interview,  and  I trust  that  it 
may  be  one  to  which  you  will  look  back  with 
gratitude  iu  other  respects,  you  will  remember 
that  you  forced  an  old  man  to  his  last  resource — 
to  a confession  which  man  should  not  make  to 
woman — before  you  would  consent  to  be  useful  to 
your  sister.” 

“ You  speak  very  unkindly.” 


“ We  are  all  unkind — so  be  it.  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
if  those  letters  which  have  established  iu  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Urqnhart  the  conviction  which  he  has  now 
imparted  to  Mr.  Lygon  and  to  Mr.  Hawkesley — 
you  look  incredulous,  hut  it  is  so  — if  those 
accursed  letters,  I say,  are  destroyed  in  France, 
Laura  Lygon  and  her  husband  had  better  formally 
part  for  ever,  for  they  will  never  again  he  husband 
and  wife.” 

“ YV  ill  you  tell  me  why  you  say  so  ? ” 

“ Because  Arthur  Lygon  will  never  he  able  to 
efface  from  his  mind  the  conviction  that,  though 
that  miscreant,  Ernest  Adair,  has  chosen  to  repu- 
diate the  letters,  ho  has  done  so  from  base  reasons, 
and  that  the  truth  was  really  set  before  Mr. 
Urqnliart.  ’ 

Base  reasons,”  repeated  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

“ That  he  has  been  bribed  to  declare  the  letters 
to  be  forgeries.” 

“ And  who  should  bribe  him  ? ” 

“ Mrs.  Lygon,  or  her  friends,  specially  your 
husband.  There,  now  your  eye  flashes,  and  your 
cheek  reddens,  hut  be  calm.  I am  speaking  for 
Mrs.  Lygon,  you  are  struggling  against  her 
interests.  You  think  that  Arthur  Lygon  will  dare 
to  entertain  no  such  dastardly  idea — even  if  he 
should  cling  to  a suspicion  that  may  affect  his  own 
wife — will  lie  venture  to  suspect  your  own  honour- 
able husband  ? He  would  do  ill — he  would  wrong 
a man  worthy  a wife  like  yourself,  but,  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  lie  will  do  it.  You  know  not,  and  never 
may  you  know,  the  self-communings  that  pass 
between  man  and  his  soul  at  hours  when  both 
should  be  at  rest.  You  know  nothing  of  the 
spectres  that  rise  in  the  cool  dawn,  when  a man 
awakens,  with  his  body  helpless  from  the  languor 
of  the  night,  but  his  mind  feverishly  vigorous  to 
Snatch  and  cherish  all  foul  and  bitter  thoughts. 
That-  is  the  time  when,  with  his  brow  within  the 
breath  of  liis  slumbering  wife,  Arthur  Lygon  w ill 
lie  and  weave  his  stubborn  doubts  into  a damn- 
able faith,  and  will  scowl  down  upon  her  while  she 
is  dreaming  of  him  and  of  her  children.” 

“I  cannot  answer  you,”  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
nearly  crying.  “If  such  evil  thoughts  are  allowed 
to  haunt  us — ” 

“ We  know  where  to  go  for  the  exorcism.  Yes, 
but  Arthur  Lygon  has  never  learned  that  lesson. 
Make  this  hollow  peace  if  you  can,  destroy  those 
letters,  and  on  some  still  morning  Lygon  will  rise 
n ] * from  the  side  of  his  sleeping  wife,  and  steal 
from  the  room — and  she  will  see  him  no  more.” 

“ Vi  hat  would  you  have  me  do  ? ' 

“ First,  he  convinced  yourself,  or  you  will 
convince  no  one  else.  And  now  hear  me.  It  Was 
with  no  good  will  that  Mrs.  Berry  sent  me  on  the 
message  I have  come  to  deliver. 

“ 1 am  sure  of  that.” 

“The  retractation  of  what  was  said  here  was 
her  m\  li  voluntary  act,  for  she  believes  that  she 
is  dying,  and  I know  not  what  idea  of  reparation 
and  of  salvation  may  have  instigated  her,  bat  the 
message  was  given,  and  were  that  all,  I should 
have  written  it,  not  charged  myself  with  the 
delivery  of  aught  s>  painful  But  when  1 tell 
you  that  we  must  have  those  letters  iu  hnglanu, 

1 tell  you  what  was  wrung  from  the  abject  ten  r 
of  a proud  woman,  who  yielded  to  a threat  more 
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fearful  to  her  than  anything  which  her  minister 
could  tell  her  of  tiaines  and  tortures.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  this,”  said  Beatrice. 

“But  it  is  necessary  that  you  should,  or  you 
\v  ill  not  act.  Do  not  think  that  1 am  speaking  for 
the  sake  of  Mrs.  Lvgon,  or  any  of  you  save  one 
person,  and  that  is  Arthur  Lvgon,  whom  I will 
save  from  misery  if  I can.  Remember  that,  even 
when  T reveal  to  you  that  I,  Edward  Allmgham 
Berry,  master  of  a secret  that  I had  kept  for  years, 
menaced  my  wife  with  its  disclosure,  unless  she,  in 
her  turn,  gave  up  to  me  the  secret  of  those  letters — ” 

‘ ‘ And  she  gave  it  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Hawkcsley, 
almost  trembling. 

“Ask  its  price,”  said  the  old  man. 

‘ ‘ That  does  not — that  is  not  for  me  to  know, 
but  tell  me  of  the  letters.” 

“ No,  I will  first  tell  you  how  you  may  be  sure 
that  I bring  you  the  truth  about  them.” 

He  leaned  forward,  and  in  a low  voice,  but 
without  looking  at  her,  uttered  a few  words. 

Beatrice’s  face  and  brow  crimsoned,  and  she 
turned  from  him. 

“You  are  writing  to  your  husband,”  he  said. 
“ You  need  say  nothing  of  that  which  1 have  just 
said  to  you,  but  tell  him  that  the  truth  has  been 
bought  at  agreat  price,  and  bidhimbringthose letters 
to  England.  I think  that  yon  will  do  so — I think 
that  he  will  obey.  If  not,  your  sister’s  misery  be 
upon  the  heads  of  both  of  you.  It  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  ever  meet  any  more  in  this  world, 
Mrs.  Hawkesley.  nor  is  it  fit  that  we  should.  But 
if  you  do  your  duty  in  this  matter  as  I have  done 
mine,  the  old  man  forgives  you  for  having  forced 
him  to  say  what  he  has  said  in  this  room.  That 
is  for  little  Clara,”  he  added,  throwing  an  enve- 
lope on  the  table.  ‘ ‘ Farewell,  Mrs.  Hawkcsley. 
It  rests  with  you  to  save  your  sister  ! ” 

CHAPTER  LA XIX. 

Ernest  Adair,  unconscious  that  he  was  watched, 
crossed  the  sill  of  the  window  that  looked  upon 
the  garden  of  the  house,  formerly  Mr.  Urquhart’s. 
and  stood  in  the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  engineer  kept  his  models 
and  other  lumber.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the 
chamber  in  which  Mrs.  Lvgon  had  been  secreted 
by  Bertha  and  by  Henderson,  and  into  which 
Urqnhart  had  forced  his  way,  unaware  that  an 
unbidden  guest  was  concealed  behind  it.  The 
door,  which  had  yielded  to  the  strength  of  Robert 
Urqnhart,  hail  never  been  repaired,  and  the  state 
of  its  locks  and  bolts  gave  evidence  to  the  terrible 
strength  that  had  wrenched  it  open.  It  was 
thrown  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  this  was  an 
advantage  to  Adair,  for  the  room  into  which  he 
had  entered  was  somewhat  gloomy  with  the  shade 
of  the  approaching  evening,  and  some  helpful 
light  streamed  across  the  dusty  lumber-chamber. 

For  the  rest,  the  apartment  looked  as  melan- 
choly as  a room  which  has  been  occupied  by 
women,  and  forsaken  by  them,  ever  looks.  A 
man’s  relics,  his  book,  his  wasted  paper,  his  dis- 
carded pen,  and  the  prosaic  litter  of  his  abandoned 
cave,  inspire  little  sentiment ; but  the  scrap  of 
woman’s  work,  the  trace  of  woman’s  idle  business, 
the  forgotten  ribbon,  the  dropped  embroidery, 
speak  of  gracious  and  playful  companionship,  of 


the  light  laugh  and  the  merry  glance,  and  speak 
of  them  as  of  things  that  have  wronged  us  by 
departing.  And  some  of  these  signs  had  been 
left  in  the  chamber  into  which  Ernest  strode,  across 
the  window-sill.  He  had  a glance  for  them,  but 
not  much  sympathy. 

“ I am  strangely  nervous,”  he  said,  “ and  yet  I 
have  been  careful  enough  as  to  drinking  and  all 
that.  The  slight  exertion  of  forcing  that  shutter 
and  lifting  the  window  has  made  my  hand  tremble. 
Is  it  an  omen  ? I doubt  whether  I cmdd  write  a 
neat  despatch.  I must  take  more  exercise — this 
sort  of  thing  will  not  do.” 

While  he  spoke  he  drew  away  a table  that 
stood  near  the  door  of  a closet  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  The  door  itself,  with  its  panel  to  match 
the  woodwork,  would  almost  have  escaped  notice, 
except  that  it  had  given  a little,  and  a dingy  - 
looking  crack  marked  its  upper  line.  It  had  no 
handle,  but  a piece  of  faded  tape,  sent  through  a 
hole  where  a lock  had  once  been,  answered  the 
purpose,  or  rather  had  answered  it  for  the  last 
time,  for  Adair,  pulling  vigorously  at  the  frail 
string,  broke  it  off  short. 

“ Omen  number  two,”  said  Adair,  smiling  at  his 
own  folly.  “ My  hand  is  in  a tremble,  and  the 
door  refuses  to  open  to  me.  But  we  defy  auguries.  ” 

He  wrenched  this  door  open  with  a piece  of  iron 
that  had  flown  from  the  other  when  Urqnhart 
broke  into  the  room. 

The  closet,  or  cupboard  as  it  had  once  been, 
presented  a display  of  rubbish  which  had  been 
cast  in  to  be  out  of  the  way,  rather  than  for 
preservation.  A box  or  two,  bundles  of  old  papers, 
dusty  folios,  and  some  other  engineers’  room  relics, 
were  the  principal  articles  disclosed  as  the  door 
came  reluctantly  open. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  closet  Adair  pulled 
away  the  litter  that  concealed  the  door,  and  then 
stepped  back  to  allow  the  dust  to  subside.  Then 
he  threw  down  a tolerably  clean  piece  of  news- 
paper which  he  found  at  hand,  and  was  about  to 
kneel  upon  it  before  the  closet. 

“ Stop,  though,”  he  said,  “that  infernal  French 
ink  comes  olf.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  up  the  piece  of  paper,  and 
his  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  the  date,  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  fragment. 

“AVhy,”  he  said,  with  an  oath,  “that  is  a 
paper  of  this  last  week  !” 

He  looked  at  it  again,  as  if  expecting  to  find 
that  it  was  a year  old.  But  no,  the  date  was 
there  before  his  eyes,  and  the  paper,  torn  and 
dirty,  was  not  a week  old. 

“How  the  devil  could  that  have  come?”  said 
Adair.  “Omen  number  three,”  passed  across  his 
mind,  but  the  business  just  then  was  too  heavy  for 
scoffing,  and  it  was  with  a hot  flush  that  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  lifted  np  a sort  of  ilap  that 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  closet,  a small  trap- 
door that  opened  into  a cavity  of  some  little 
depth.  As  lie  pushed  open  this  trap,  and  was 
about  to  plunge  his  arm  into  the  cavity  below,  he 
heard  a footstep  on  the  garden  gravel,  and  the 
next  instant  the  shutter  which  he  hud  opened  on 
making  his  way  into  the  house  was  closed. 

It  was  not  by  the  wind.  A strong  hand  drove 
it  close  home,  and  struck  it  to  make  all  sure. 
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Ernest  Adair  spi’ang  to  his  feet,  and  liis  heart 
heat  with  terrible  quickness — in  the  stillness  of 
the  chamber  he  could  hear  the  throb.  Another 
moment,  and  he  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  listened  intently. 

He  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the  sound  of 
retreating  feet,  and  a word,  or  rather  a growl, 
signifying  that  some  order  was  understood.  Then, 
Ernest  laid  his  hand  for  a moment  upon  his  heart, 
but  with  the  danger  had  come  the  courage,  and  it 
was  not  to  count  the  beatings  that  he  placed  his 
hand  there. 

Next,  and  unmistakably,  he  heard  a key  in  the 
lock  of  the  front  door.  He  darted  to  the  door  of 
the  apartment  in  which  lie  stood,  nearly  closed  it, 
and,  holding  it  with  a firm  hand,  listened. 

( To  be  continu'd.) 

REPR E SENTATIVE  MEN. 

Progressiv e Statesmen. 

CANNING  : IIUSKISSON  : PEEL. 

It  is  a curious  thing  at  this  time  of  day  to  have 
one’s  memory  directed  back  to  the  period  when  we 
were  struggling  with  confused  ideas  about  what 
sort  of  men  should  govern  us.  Very  confused  our 
ideas  were  as  to  the  proper  quality  of  Ministers  of 
State.  From  school  lessons  on  history  we  brought 
notions  of  the  peril  of  rule  by  the  minions  of 
Courts,  of  whom  old-fashioned  histories  have  so 
much  to  tell.  We  thought  nothing  could  be  so 
dangerous  as  a low-born  favourite,  undertaking 
all  sorts  of  political  offices,  and  setting  his  poor 
relations  to  govern  the  people.  Then,  again,  we 
read  and  heard  a good  deal  of  the  evil  of  aristo- 
cratic assumption  in  the  sphere  of  political  action. 
Great  old  families,  or  great  families  who  were  not 
old,  or  venerable  in  their  origin,  had  a way  which 
should  be  well  watched  of  taking  for  granted  that 
they  were  to  govern  the  country,  without  any 
question  of  their  fitness  to  do  so.  The  time  was 
just  coming  in  when  some  new  question  occasion- 
ally arose  which  aristocratic  statesmen  were  igno- 
rant of,  and  which  might  apparently  have  been 
better  managed  by  some  clever  and  well-informed 
middle-class  man  who  understood  it  in  its  true 
bearings  ; and  then  we  asked  one  another  why  we 
never  had  that  sort  of  minister.  Those  were  the 
day’s  when  Lord  Eldon  would  boast  in  the  same 
hour  that  England  was  a country’  in  which  “every' 
man  ” — not  merely  any’  but  every  man — might 
raise  himself  from  the  lowest  origin  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State — avowing  himself  a proof  of  the 
fact — and  yet  that  the  British  Constitution  was  the 
best  in  the  world  because  it  kept  out  low  people 
from  meddling  with  State  affairs,  and  gave  all 
substantial  power  to  the  elite  of  the  nation.  The 
confusion  in  Lord  Eldon's  mind  was  a type  of  that 
in  the  general  mind.  1 have  kmrwn  the  most 
opposite  moods  and  views  held  on  successive  days 
by’  the  same  persons  at  that  period.  A reformer 
whom  Lord  Eldon  would  have  failed  revolutionary 
for  a speech  about  Uhl  Sarnia-,  might  ho  heard 
grumbling  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  admit- 
tance of  a monument  to  Watt  among  the  Edwards 
and  the  Henry’s.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
the  confusion  was  ill  usage  of  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  as  “political  ad\  enturers,”  almost 
in  the  same  breath  with  complaints  that  the 


country  was  governed  by  men  who  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  popular  needs  and  interests. 

That  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  in 
the  Government  in  defiance  of  slights  ami  of  talk 
about  their  being  political  adventurers,  showed  to 
those  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
a period  of  political  progression  had  set  in.  There 
were  other  people  besides  Lord  Eldon  who  were 
spending  their  lives  in  trying  to  hold  back  society, 
at  least,  if  they  could  not  move  it  back.  Mettcr- 
nieh  was  three  years  younger  than  Canning  and 
Huskisson.  They  were  horn  on  the  lltli  of  March 
and  the  lltli  of  April,  1770,  and  Metternich  in 
1773.  We  have  seen,  in  an  earlier  retrospect,* 
what  became  of  Metternieh’s  passion  for  standing 
still  when  it  was  not  possible  to  go  back.  We 
will  now’  glance  at  the  state  cf  affairs  which  arose 
from  our  having  statesmen  who  were  aide  to  see 
that  they’  must  move  on. 

It  might  he,  and  it  was,  alleged  that  there  was 
ranch  nonsense  in  the  cry  about  these  men  being 
political  adventurers,  if  they’  had  not  indepen- 
dent fortune,  no  more  had  1’itt,  who  was  living  on 
less  than  3001.  a-year  when  he  lirst  became  a 
minister-,  and  who  hail  made  preparations  for 
resuming  his  career  at  the  bar  when,  at  seven-and- 
twenty,  he  expected  to  go  out  of  office.  But  he 
was  the  son  of  a minister.  A minister  might  get 
into  office  either  by  hereditary’  propriety,  or  by 
great  claims  of  birth  or  fortune  ; but  Canning  and 
•Huskisson  bad  neither  the  one  sort  of  qualification 
nor  the  other.  If  ability  was  suggested  as  a third 
resource,  there  wras  a good  deal  of  hesitation  about 
admitting  it.  because,  if  free  access  to  the  seats  of 
power  was  allowed  to  sheer  ability,  there  was  no 
saying  what  changes  might  not  follow.  A set  of 
low  people  from  the  regions  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures might  seat  themselves  in  places  hitherto 
regarded  as  reserved  for  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country.  It  was  too  late  for  practical  objection, 
however.  There  they  were — Mr.  Canning  and 
his  friend  ; and  they  were  there  because  there  was 
work  to  be  done  for  which  they  were  the  right 
men. 

George.  Canning’s  lot  was  that  of  the  orphan.  His 
father,  who  was  of  a good  old  provincial  family’,  died 
when  the  child  was  only  a year  old  ; and  his 
mother’s  position  was  not  equally  good  : so  that 
there  was  some  colour  for  the  talk  of  his  being  of 
low  origin.  Mr.  lluskisson's  father  was  a farmer 
of  fair  landed  estate.  Neither  of  them  had  any 
tendency  to  political  fortune-hunting.  Canning 
was  educated  for  the  bar  ; and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  Sheridan  who  persuaded  him  to  leave  it  for 
politics  ; and  lluskisson's  connections,  tastos,  and 
habits  of  business  lifted  him  so  precisely  for  Idling 
posts  of  public  business  which  were  linauoial  or 
administrative,  if  not  political,  that  his  vocation 
seemed  as  natural  as  that  of  any  member  of  any  of 
the.  professions. 

When  lie  was  only  twenty’,  he  had  a consider- 
able name  in  Paris  for  his  opposition  to  the  great 
paper-money’  scheme  of  t he  day’.  He  was  in  I iris 
through  his  uncle  being  physician  to  the  cm  a-sy 
there,  lie  was  invited  to  be  the  ambassador’s 
secretary  ; and  when  lie  returned  with  the  ^jubassy 
to  England  in  ) 7‘.»’_>.  he  was  at  once  throw  n among 
* See  O.VCK  a Week.  vol.  ii.  o.  "ll 
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the  leading  political  men  of  tlae  day.  lie  saw  Pitt 
and  Dundas  frequently  ; and  the  latter  asked  him 
to  undertake  a small  but  very  troublesome  office, 
— that  of  investigating  the  claims  of  French 
emigrants,  then  crowding  into  England.  His 
talents  for  business  at  once  became  so  evident  that 
henceforth  he  was  in  his  right  place  only  when  he 
was  in  office.  He  was  not  a man  whom  the  most 
suspicious  critic  could  ever  imagine  to  be  intrigu- 
ing for  power.  He  had  a passion  for  economical 
questions,  and  a hearty  liking  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  while  to  questions  of  foreign  and  party 
politics  he  brought  only  half  a heart.  He  did  not 
manage  his  political  relations  very  well,  in  truth. 
Plis  attachment  to  his  friend  Canning  guided  him 
well  through  the  critical  points  of  Canning’s  career, 
lie  resigned  with  him,  kept  out  of  office  with  him, 
and  acted  consistently  with  him  during  Canning's 
life ; but,  after  his  death,  the  devoted  public 
servant  and  private  friend  damaged  his  own  repu- 
tation through  his  tendency  to  lie  absorbed  by  the 
practical  business  of  his  office,  to  the  neglect  of 
nice  points  of  political  observance  which  are  all 
important  to  the  eyes  of  political  leaders.  Mr. 
Huskisson  wanted  to  have  trade  disineumbered  of 
the  protective  system,  and  to  get  the  business  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  or  of  the  Colonies,  carried 
through  without  interruption  ; and  changes  of 
ministry  were  annoying  and  perplexing  to  him,  as 
interrupting  the  nation’s  business.  He  showed 
that  he  could  sit  w ith  very  various  administrations  ; 
and  people  said  this  was  what  might  be  expected 
of  a political  adventurer.  He  was  unconcealably 
disappointed  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
him  up  short  about  resigning  in  1S2S,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  do  it  : and  again  there  ivas  the  same 
sneering  comment  ; but  it  was  the  very  devoted- 
ness of  the  man  which  got  him  into  these  scrapes. 
He  was  as  timid  about  responsibility,  and  modest 
aboutliis  own  consequence,  as  lie  was  bold  in  his  poli- 
tical economy  and  “impracticable  ’’with  all  tritiers 
about  the  business  of  the  country.  He  hesitated 
too  much  about  troubling  the  nation  with  personal 
difficulties ; and  he  could  not  make  anybody 
understand  what  the  risk  would  be  of  giving 
over  his  free-trade  schemes  into  other  hands  than 
his  own. 

His  latter  years  were  thus  not  his  best,  in  regard 
to  political  position  : but  a future  generation  was 
sure  to  make  up  for  everything  by  understanding 
the  magnitude  and  weight  of  his  enterprises,  and 
clearly  perceiving  that  such  a man  as  himself, 
drawn  from  his  rank  in  life,  and  furnished  with  the 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  that  rank,  was  wanted 
for  the  great  work  of  liberating  the  commerce,  and 
reforming  the  fiscal  principles  of  his  country. 

That  a middle-class  man  was  wanted  for  the 
special  work  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  himself  m a progressive  state,  as 
well  as  the  guide  of  the  nation  in  a forward  course. 
Long  after  he  had  perceived  that  a protective 
policy  was  an  injury  to  all  the  parties  that  lived 
under  it,  he  sustained  the  highest  duties  on  corn 
that  were  proposed  from  any  quarter.  He  believed 
that  while  anj-  manufacture  or  department  of  com- 
merce was  protected,  there  must  lie  stringent 
corn-laws  to  prevent  the  price  of  wheat  falling 
below  60*'.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  peace  : 


and  it  took  him  a dozen  years  more  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  price  of  corn  depends  on  so 
many  elements  that  to  fix  a legislative  [trice  is 
only  to  increase  the  risk  and  confusion.  In  1821, 
he  had  got  so  far  as  to  advocate,  in  a Deport  on 
the  Condition  of  Agriculture,  a reduction  of  the 
corn  duties : aud  from  that  time  forward  he  had 
the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  country  fur  his 
enemies. 

In  another  year  or  two  there  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  anybody  left  on  his  side,  beyond  his  per- 
sonal friends.  The  silk  and  woollen  manufacturers 
regarded  him  as  a man  with  a head  full  of  crochets 
and  without  a heart  in  his  breast.  He  felt  his 
evil  reputation  very  painfully ; and  his  emotions 
gave  a higher  quality  to  his  speeches  on  free  trade 
topics  than  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  his 
oratory.  He  made  his  subject  so  plain  that  he 
always  converted,  somebody  ; and  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  converted  almost  everybody  for  the 
moment.  In  inland  towns,  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer would  tell  his  ■wife  at  dinner,  or  his  part- 
ner in  the  counting-house,  that  here  was  anuther 
speech  of  Huskisson’s, — more  puzzling  than  ever, 
it  seemed,  in.  the  reading,  to  be  as  plain  and  in- 
contestable as  any  sum  in  Cocker ; j'et  scarcely 
anybody  but  Huskisson  himself  believed  a word 
of  it.  This  was  only  for  a time,  however.  Bit 
by  bit  he  won  a little  freedom  for  trade, — got  the 
Combination-laws  relaxed, — and  obtained  some 
scope  for  the  exportation  of  machinery.  Timid  as 
he  was  about  some  kinds  of  responsibility,  he  had 
no  fears  of  the  consequences  of  relaxing  prohibitory 
and  protective  duties  ; aud  he  stood  calm  and  con- 
fident when  lion,  members  shook  their  fists  in  his 
face,  and  called  him  the  destroyer  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  the  malignant  foe  of  the  lauded 
interest.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out, 
before  he  died,  the  happy  results  of  his  policy,  as  far 
as  it  had  had  room  to  work  ; and  he  felt  the  com- 
fort of  gaining  over  more  supporters  from  year  to 
year.  He  was  sustained  by  some  of  the  best 
newspapers,  of  both  parties  in  politics  ; and  he 
ventured  to  tell  his  friends  that  he  held  a whole 
handful  of  free-trade,  and  had  as  yet  only  opened 
his  little  finger.  He  was  quite  unaware  that  his 
entire  handful  was  only  a sample,  in  comparison 
with  the  freedom  which  would  be  given  within 
thirty  years  of  his  death.  It  was  with  deep  satis- 
faction that  he  learned,  in  the  last  spring  of  his 
life,  that  there  had  been  an  exportation  of  silk 
goods  from  Bristol,  aud  that  the  Macclesfield 
manufacturers  now  admitted  him  to  have  beeu 
the  best  friend  to  their  industry.  What  would  he 
have  said  if  it  had  been  foretold  to  him  that  iu 
thirty  years  precisely  from  that  time,  the  last 
penny  of  protective  duty  would  be  removed  from 
our  financial  schedule  ; and  that  parliament  would 
have  ceased  to  be  importuned  with  complaints  of 
agricultural  distress,  because  agricultural  improve- 
ment would  have  placed  the  landed  interest 
almost  beyond  the  accidents  of  fortune,  while  free- 
trade  in  food  would  have  released  the  nation  from 
all  fear  of  famine  ! Such  a prospect  would  have 
amazed  him  almost  as  much  as  his  enemies.  Ho 
had  not  learned  everything  iu  his  own  line  : but 
he  was  a progressive  statesman  in  a day  when  to 
be  that  was  to  be  unpopular  with  high  and  low. 
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Of  his  various  offices  his  Presidentship  of  the  for  his  having  such  honour  as  noble  monuments 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  one  which  will  be  remeni-  could  give.  The  statue  in  the  Liverpool  cemetery, 
bered  as  his  proper  seat.  As  he  sat  there,  with  among  others,  is  her  gift. 

his  thoughtful  face,  and  his  prominent  eyes,  In  the  one  friend,  progressive  statesmanship 
shrewd  and  gentle  at  once,  and  his  business-like  • took  the  form  of  practical  insight  into  the  great 
manners,  he  was  in  fact  the  master  and  the  ser-  material  interests  of  the  community.  In  the 


vaut  of  a new  generation  and  of  many  nations, 
— the  teacher  and  the  helper  by  whom  British 
industry  has  been  made  free,  and  colonial  wealth 
and  security  have  sprung  up  with  magical  speed  ; 
and  even  France  and  other  countries  are  letting 
go  their  corn-laws  and  other  burdens,  aud  allow- 


other,  it  manifested  itself  by  diplomacy  and  ora- 
tory in  the  interests  of  liberty,  international 
and  domestic.  A middle-class  man  was  requisite 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  though;  it  was  as 
true  as  ever  that  an  aristocracy  like  ours  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  indispensable  safeguard  of 


iug  themselves  a fair  chance  in  the  race  of  our  liberties.  The  state  of  European  society  dur- 


industry. 


the  period  which  succeeded  the  peace  was  one 


On  the  ISth  of  July,  1827,  the  two  friends  bade  which  required  the  advent  of  what  haughty  people 
each  other  good-bye  for  the  recess,  after  the  stormy  i would  call  a political  adventurer;  a man  who 


session  they  had  had  to  pass  through,  on  Mr. 
Canning’s  accession  to  the  Premiership.  For  him 
there  was  little  prospect  of  holiday  ; but  II  uskisson 
was  going  abroad.  He  went  up  to  Canning’s  bed- 


eame  fresh  upon  the  scene,  without  hereditary 
entanglements.  So  Canning  was  there,  with  his 
genius,  and  his  generous  sympathies-,  and  his  ambi- 
tion which  had  nothing  sordid  in  it,  and  his  un- 


side  ; and  he  observed  that  his  friend  seemed  to  equalled  powers  of  expression,  by  which  to  convey 


need  the  trip  the  most  of  the  two  : hut  Canning 
replied  that  it  was  only  the  reflection  from  the 
yellow  bed-curtains  that  made  him  look  ill.  This 


to  the  general  mind  and  heart  the  needs,  the  aspi- 
rations, and  the  peril  and  promise  of  the  time. 
It  was  impossible  to  put  him  down  among  the 


was  their  last  meeting.  The  Huskissons  turned  demagogues,  as  some  people  tried  to  class  Mr. 
homewards  from  Switzerland  on  hearing  of  Can-  Huskisson  with  the  bagmen.  Old  men  remember 
ning's  serious  illness  : and  on  the  road  they  heard  how  the  demagogues  abused  him  as  an  aristocrat, 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Huskisson  believed  his  own  poli-  and  how  regularly  he  appeared  in  lampoons  and 
tical  career  to  be  closed.  He  no  doubt  lamented  caricatures  as  “the  sponter  of  froth  ” on  behalf  of 
afterwards  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  over-  tyrants.  It  was  at  once  necessary  for  the  haters 
persuaded  by  the  King  and  Lord  Goderich  to  take  of  political  adventurers  to  accept  Mil  Canning  as 


office  among  Canning’s  enemies.  He  had  shruuk 
from  endangering  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's policy  ; and  the  consequence  of  his  infirmity 
of  purpose  was  the  retirement  of  all  the  “ Can- 


a scholar  and  a gentleman,  while  the  most  crusty 
radical  of  that  seditious  time  had  “ to  own  the 
soft  impeachment  ’ of  a mutual  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  peoples,  iu  hotli  hemispheres. 


ningites”  from  the  ministry  within  nine  months  of  Thus  was  Canning  the  statesman  for  a progressive 


the  death  of  their  chief.  He  upheld  to  the  last 
his  friend’s  policy  towards  the  Catholics,  assisting 


period,  when  the  fate  of  nations  might  hang  on  the 
quality  of  the  man  who  should  virtually  rule  this 


and  witnessing  their  emancipation  in  1829.  From  country. 

that  time  the  tide  of  progression  in  politics  flowed  At  the  critical  time  of  1822,  when  the  European 
strongly  ; hat  Huskisson's  task  iu  life  was  just  peoples  were  trying  to  wrench  themselves  from 
done.  He  voted  iu  the  next  session  for  a limited  under  the  heel  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  we  were  so 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  ; he  witnessed  near  losing  Canning  from  his  proper  place;  that 


the  death  of  the  obstructive  King  George  IV.,  and 
presently  after  died  himself.  It  was  by  an  acci- 
dent on  the  railway, — the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
railway  ; hut  the  accident  itself  was  occasioned  by 
his  frail  and  feeble  condition  of  health  and  nerve  ; 
and  it  was  as  well  that  he  should  go  to  his  rest 


nothing  but  tlie  fitness  of  things  could  have  kept 
him  here.  He  had  bidden  good-bye  to  his  friends 
generally,  and  had  everything  ready  for  going  to 
India.  Many  grieved  that  lie  should  go  where  his 
special  gifts  would  be  half  wasted.  Some  of  us 
nifty  remember  how  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  of 


before  that  tremendous  series  of  reforms  was  his  last  movements,  as  we  had  before  read  his  last 


brought  forward  which  would  have  been  too  much 
for  him.  Each  progressive  statesman  roaches  his 
limit  within  perhaps  an  assignable  time.  Mr. 
Huskisson  bad  done  a great  and  singular  work, 


words  in  parliament.  Wo  read  that  he  was  at 
Liverpool,  among  his  old  constituents, — staying  at 
his  friend  Gladstone’s.  There  he  was  indeed, — 
sitting  one  day  for  hours  at  his  chamber-window, 


and  placed  it  beyond  the  reaeh  of -reactionary  looking  over  the  sea.  There  was  a little  boy  p ay- 
mischief.  However  heartily  therefore  he  was  iug  on  the  strand  that  day  ; and  perhaps  lie  glanced 
mourned,  it  was  from  natural  emotiou  at  the  loss  up  at  the  window,  and  may  remember  the  lacu 
of  such  a man  in  such  a way,  and  not  from  any  that  looked  out  there.  That  little  >oy  was  the 
calculation  of  w-hat  more  lie  might  have  done  for  Mr.  Gladstone  of  our  day.  Mr.  Canning  was  pou- 


lts, if  he  had  lived  auother  ten  years.  dering  some  news  which  was  on  the  way  to  t ,e 

In  contemplating  the  man  it  is  impossible  to  King  in  Scotland.  Lord  Londonderry  li  1 do- 
overlook  the  light  thrown  upon  his  character  by  stroyed  himself;  and  there  might  now  he  an  open- 
the  devotedness  of  his  wife.  She  was  ahvays  his  ing  for  changing  the  political  aspect  or  all  Europe, 
best  support  and  aid  i:i  his  work.  She  never  Ho  did  not  know, — nobody  knew  what  w-ould  be 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  death:  but  she  done  next.  The  King  dreaded  above  everyt  ling 
lived  several  years,  eager  to  be  spared  till  she  should  the  necessity  of  accepting  ('aiming  as  a .member 
have  secured  his  fair  fame  by  the  publication  of  of  the  Cabinet  : Canning  himself  told  ii?  Liver- 
his  speeches  under  every  advantage,  and  provided  pool  friends,  when  the  news  was  in  1 mout  i , 
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that  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  “of  any 
arrangements  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  present 
state  of  things.”  There  was  no  other  man,  how- 
ever, the  Liverpool  people  said  ; and  they  were 
conlident  he  would  not  go  to  India.  The 
unprogressive  politicians'  about  the  King  put 
olf  to  the  last  moment  their  invitation  to 
Canning.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  August  that 
Lord  Londonderry  died,  and  it  was  on  the 
11th  of  September  that  Mr.  Canning  became 
| Foreign  Secretary.  He  had  then  only  live  years  to 
live;  but,  instead  of  going  to  India, — the  India  of 
the  old  Company, — he  did  such  things  at  home  that 
his  son  is  now  in  India,  carryingthat  empire  through 
its  transition  from  the  rule  of  the  Company  to  an 
! immediate  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  parlia- 
ment ; — a piece  of  progression  which  was  not  at 
1 that  time  contemplated. 

■ The  King  had  special  reasons  for  wishing  Can- 
ning at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Canning  had  been 
early  a faithful  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  ; he  would  never  join  in  any  of  the 
measures  of  her  enemies  ; and  when  he  found  that 
her  affairs  were  closely  implicated  with  the  acts  of 
administration  at  the  time  of  her  trial  as  Queen, 
he  resigned  his  office  at  the  Board  of  Control.  It 
could  not  be  at  all  agreeable  to  the  King  to  have 
for  his  Foreign  Secretary  the  old  servant  who  had 
left  the  government  for  such  a reason,  two  years 
before  : but  there  was  no  alternative. 

In  spite  of  “the  Anti- Jacobin,”  and  other  pro- 
tests of  Canning’s  against  the  revolutionary  ail- 
ments of  the  public  mind,  during  his  early  life  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  Pitt,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  Pitt  himself  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  Canning  was  now  regarded  as  a 
progressive  statesman,  and  disliked  in  high  places 
on  that  account.  He  had  worked  hard  to  bring 
about  the  Irish  Union,  relying  on  the  virtual 
pledge  that  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  should 
be  removed  ; and  he  was  understood  to  be  bent  on 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities.  Yet  more, 
he  was  on  the  side  of  each  nation  which  was  un- 
happy under  effete  or  cruel  rulers,  and  this 
description  comprehended  so  many  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  that  the  King  trembled  for  the 
consequences  to  his  own  ease,  and  for  the  effect 
on  his  intercourses  with  his  Imperial  and  Loyal 
brethren. 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  did  in  fact  turn 
into  a new  channel  when  Canning  succeeded 
Castloreagh.  It  was  believed  that  the  latter,  if 
he  had  gone  to  the  Congress  at  Verona,  would 
' have  protested  against  certain  despotic  designs,  as 
Wellington  did  when  sent  by  Canning  ; but  the 
fact  was  universally  known  that  the  deceased 
minister  was  in  sympathy  with  the  monarchs, 
whereas  his  successor  was  in  sympathy  with  their 
betrayed  and  outraged  subjects.  Canning’s  inten- 
i tions  were  trusted  ; his  acts  were  liberally  con- 
strued ; his  speeches  were  idolatrously  read  by 
the  liberals  in  every  country  who  would  have  bit- 
terly mocked  at  every  act  and  word  of  Castle- 
reagh’s.  Canning  did  not  excite  to  insurrection. 
On  the  contrary,  he  rather  precluded  it  by'  open- 
ing prospects  of  relief  by  better  means.  His  , 
dispatches  are  very  quiet,  and  brief,  and  clear  ; ' 
and  the  more  quiet  and  clear  his  words  were,  the  , 


1 deeper  was  the  emotion  they  excited  among  anxious 
listeners. 

What,  then,  was  his  policy  ? and  what  his 
purpose  ? It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  his  policy 
was  that  of  Peace,  at  a juncture  of  such  interior 
agitation  ; and  his  purposes  was,  in  the  lirst  place, 
to  break  up  the  Holy'  Alliance.  Ho  proved 
himself  a progressive  statesman  by  holding  these 
views  in  such  a practical  way  as  that  the  con- 
tinental rulers  at  once  found  that  they  would  have 
no  aid  from  England  in  any'  scheme  of  aggression 
whatever, — against  any  neighbour,  or  in  coercion 
of  their  own  subjects,  native  or  newly'  attached. 
As  the  South  American  provinces  were  actually' 
released  from  Spain,  Canning  treated  them  as  free. 
Everywhere  he  accepted  clear  facts,  and  acted 
Upon  them,  instead  of  wasting  time  and  breaking 
hearts  over  political  fictions.  It  required  a pro- 
gressive statesman  to  do  this.  So  much  for  his 
policy,  in  which  he  might  easily  be  a representative 
man.  In  regard  to  his  oratory,  he  was  altogether 
exceptional.  Statesmen  constitute  a class ; but 
orators  do  not,  nor  ever  can.  The  power  is 
unique  in  each  case  ; and  all  that  we  have  to  do 
here  with  Mr.  Canning’s  eloquence  is  to  note  that 
it  was  the  organ  of  the  diffusion  over  the  world  of 
his  progressive  statemanship.  In  all  wild  places 
there  was  somebody  who  could  recite  some 
speech  of  Canning’s.  In  countries  where  there 
was  no  press  for  the  multitude,  the  multitude  had 
means  of  reading  vdiat  he  had  said.  Wherever 
Englishmen  travelled,  they  vrerc  looked  at  with 
interest  and  kindness  as  countrymen  of  the 
Minister  who  had  willed  that  Princes  should  keep 
their  word,  and  that  peoples  should  have  a hearing 
for  their  claims.  If  it  seems  to  us  now  that  there 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  all  this, — nothing 
more  than  w'e  are  now  thinking  and  doing  in  the 
case  of  Italy, — the  observation  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  what  Canning  did  for  us.  He  exeited  the 
civilised  world  to  rage  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
transport  on  the  other,  by  a policy  which  is  to  us, 
at  this  day,  a matter  of  course  ; and  lie  opened  up- 
the  path  to  the  point  vve  have  reached. 

There  was  but  too  little  time.  When,  in  the 
spring  of  1S27,  he  became  Prime  Minister  by 
Lord  Liverpool’s  illness,  it  seemed  a great  blessing 
to  the  world.  But  there  were  persons  enough,  who 
did  not  think  so,  to  deprive  the  world  of  the 
blessing.  The  opposition  he  had  to  contend  with 
was  perhaps  the  most  outrageous  on  record  ; and 
it  destroyed  him.  Everybody  who  had  ever  been 
quizzed  by  him,  disappointed  or  mortified  by  him ; 
everybody  who  feared  his  courage  or  his  power,  or 
who  was  tired  of  hearing  him  praised  ; all  the 
foes  of  progression  in  general,  and  of  tbe  pro- 
gressive statesmen  of  the  day  in  particular,  were 
encouraged  to  pursue  him  in  full  cry'.  They  did 
it  to  the  death.  When  he  said  it  was  the  yellow 
curtains  that  made  him  look  ghastly',  he  was  in  a 
ghastly  condition.  He  was  too  much  worn  with 
other  opposition  to  make  any'  stand  against  disease ; 
and  he  died,  after  an  agonising  illness,  on  the  Stli 
of  August,  after  live  months’  tenure  of  power  as- 
Premier. 

The  part  of  a Progressive  Statesman  has  not 
been  made  entirely'  easy  in  this  country,  even  by 
such  pioneers  as  these.  There  was  much  to  be 
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undergone  by  the  next  who  followed  this  pair  of 
friends.  Sir  Robert  Peel  nad,  in  one  respect,  a 
harder  task  to  fullil  than  either  Canning  or  Hus- 
kisson.  He  had  to  be  converted  to  progression 
himself  before  he  led  a progressive  policy.  This 
was  his  difficulty  ; as  that  of  lack  of  aristocratic 
position  and  fortune  had  been  the  impediment  in 
the  path  of  his  friends  : and  Peel  perhaps  sulfered 
the  most  of  the  three.  In  rank  he  was  about  on  a 
level  with  Canning  and  Huskisson  : but  his  great 
fortune,  and  his  having  been  expressly  trained  for 
political  life  from  his  youth  up,  prevented  his 
being  taunted  as  a political  adventurer,  even  if 
people  had  not  been  tired  of  the  useless  sarcasm. 

All  the  three  had  to  live  and  learn  ; but  Peel 
alone  had  the  difficult  destiny  of  changing  sides 
on  great  questions  of  policy.  His  father  re- 
presented the  characteristic  British  class  of  high 
Conservative  traders.  He  gained  a great  “stake 
in  the  country,”  as  our  grandfathers  were  fond  of 
saying  ; and  he  was  ambitious  that  his  son  should 
increase  the  security  of  such  a stake,  and  glorify 
the  order  of  men  who  held  it.  All  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  first,  and 
then  the  boy,  and  the  young  man,  to  make  him 
consider  himself  destined  to  an  illustrious  public 
career,  and  in  the  service  of  Toryism  as  it  existed 
at  that  day.  His  heart  and  Ins  father’s  would 
have  failed  them  for  fear  if  they  could  have 
known,  when  he  left  Oxford,  what  a set  of 
measures  he  would  be  immortalised  by.  They 
would  have  prayed  that  he  might  rather  die 
obscure. 

"When  he  entered  parliament  at  one-and-twenty, 
graced  by  extraordinary  university  honours,  and 
independent  in  fortune,  he  was  on  the  winning 
side  in  every  way.  It  was  in  1809,  when  Percival 
was  minister,  and  Castleroagh  and  Canning  were 
his  colleagues,  that  Peel  began  his  career  ; and 
when  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval  caused  a recom- 
position of  the  ministry,  Peel  had  become  well 
enough  known  as  a man  of  business  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Irish  secretaryship.  O’Connell’s  party  called 
him  Orange-Peel  : O’Connell  himself  pursued  him 
with  insult  tdl  they  came  to  a challenge  ; anil 
if  there  was  an  Englishman  who  could  be  pointed 
out  as  the  representative  of  an  anti-Catliolio  policy, 
it  was  Peel.  He  was  honest  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  claims  ; but  lie  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  method  of  governing  Ireland  ; and  here 
perhaps  a close  observer  might  have  found  a basis 
for  speculation  as  to  whether  Peel  would  prove  to 
be  a stationary  politician,  after  all.  He  made 
the  best  speeches  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
session  after  session  ; but  then,  he  did  not  relish  or 
approve  of,  the  sectarian  quarrels  in  Ireland;  and  lie 
had  a notion  that  a sound  popular  secular  educa- 
tion would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  country.  The 
smack  of  the  pungent  orange  flavour  was  wanting 
in  this  Peel,  his  party  observed  : and  when  1S29 
came,  there  were  persons  who  said  they  had  long 
ago  thought  what  would  happen. 

In  other  questions  he  was  assumed  to  be  sound, 
as  he  himself  took  for  granted  he  must  be.  His 
taste  was  rather  for  practical  reforms  than  for 
high-flying  political  doctrine  : but  that  he  was 
sound  in  the  faith,  nobody  doubted.  He  was  so 
modest  and  diligent,  and  so  respectful  to  the 


leaders  of  his  party  that  nobody  looked  for  the 
signs  and  tokens  in  him  of  the  future  political 
reformer.  He  was  an  administrative  and  econo- 
mical reformer  ; but  so  much  the  less  likely  was 
it  that  he  should  occupy  himself  with  liberalism  in 
any  shape. 

So  Lord  Eldon  and  other  Tories,  who  dreaded 
the  vigour  of  Canning’s  genius,  at  the  critical  period 
of  1818,  exerted  themselves  to  bring  in,  to  Can- 
ning’s exclusion,  the  trustworthy  Mr.  Peel  as 
member  for  Oxford.  Oxford  was  thus  provided; 
with  an  auti-Catholic  representative  who  would  be 
a better  Conservative  in  all  ways  than  the  restive 
and  irreverent  Canning  could  ever  be.  So  thought 
the  Eldons  and  Sidmuuths  to  whom  Canning  ap- 
peared simply  restive  and  irreverent,  and  l’eel  a 
model  of  discipline  and  deference  as  a partyman. 
They  were  sorry  that  he  was  steady  in  resigning 
his  Irish  secretaryship  : hut  they  should  get 
plenty  of  work  out  of  him  by-and-hy.  Meantime 
he  supported  the  Liverpool  Ministry  with  all  his 
force  ; and  he  was  doing  useful  things  in  matters 
of  currency  and  finance-  His  Bill  for  the  resump- 
tion of  cash-payments  bears  the  date  of  1819  ; and 
he  was  occupied  with  that  class  of  questions  till 
after  the  collapse  aud  crash  of  1S25-G,  He  became 
Home  Secretary  in  1822,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  on  which  appointment  it  was  observed  by 
his  party  that  “the  substitution  of  the  one  fur  the 
other  could  have  no  oliect  on  the  course  of  admi- 
nistration.” The  outgoing  minister  regarded  him 
as  a docile  pupil  and  creditable  successor.  He 
wrote  of  him  that  “nothing  could  have  been  more 
becoming  and  creditable  ” than  Mr.  Peel’s  lielia- 
% iour  in  entering  the  Home  Office.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  unaware  that  Peel's  notions  of  adminis- 
tration were  as  unlike  Ins  as  the  projects  of  a social 
reformer  are  unlike  the  devices  of  a detective 
policeman. 

Canning  and  Peel  were  alike  in  their  shrinking 
from  all  implication  with  the  scandal  of  the 
Queen's  trial  : and  they  were  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  during  its  latest 
period.  No  doubt  Canning's  mind  wrought  upon 
Peel's,  both  in  regard  to  foreign  polities  and 
Catholic  emancipation,  though  they  were  regarded 
as  leaders  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Cabinet.  Their 
common  horror  of  parliament  try  reform  Whs  a 
strong  bond  between  them  : and  Peel  \\  as  certainly 
coming  round  to  the  conviction  that  the  Catholic  (.Us- 
abilities could  not  be  maintained.  When  Canning 
became  Premier  in  1827,  he  lamented  that  he 
must  lose  Peel  as  a colleague,  on  account  of  the 
Irish  question.  On  that  occasion  he  declared  that 
Peel  was  the  only  man  who  behaved  well  to  him 
in  his  hour  of  dillieulty,  and  that  he  regarded 
Peel  as  his  political  heir  and  successor.  As  Can- 
ning's difficulties  and  popularity  at  that  time 
were  caused  by  his  reputed  Liberalism,  the  decla- 
ration must  have  been  abundantly  startling  to  the 
patrons  of  the  young  Reel  of  twenty  years  before. 

Tin;  time  was  at  hand  when  Peel  was  to  find 
what  it  was  to  be  born  into  an  untenable  position, 
and  to  have  to  struggle  over  into  another.  'N  icn 
his  great  speech  of  1829  was  read  by  every  fire- 
side In  the  kingdom,  the  universal  remark  of  both 
parties  was  tbit  there  was  no  eomietion  in  Ins 
mind  : he  had  acted  from  a regard  to  expediency 
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only.  Ho  said  so  himself.  Ho  had  to  choose  ' 
botAveen  two  evils  ; and  he  chose  the  lesser,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  liking  it.  This  event  gave 
the  key  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  he  and  his  critics 
could  have  understood  it.  It  cost  him  much 
anguish  to  give  up  the  repute  of  consistency,  and 
he  was  slow  to  learn  that  the  function  of  states- 
manship had  essentially  changed  v.  ith  the  necessity 
of  a progressive  policy.  His  business  in  life  was 
to  discern,  in  spite  of  early  prepossessions,  political 
necessities  a little  sooner  than  people  in  general, 
and  to  adopt  them  with  a good  grace,  and  adapt 
them  skilfully  to  practice,  without  affording  the 
smallest  countenance  to  political  profligacy  or 
levity.  It  was  a task  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
not  at  all  of  supreme  honour.  lie  was  satisfied, 
happily,  with  a lot  of  singular  usefulness,  invested 
with  a doubtful  or  damaged  glory.  He  gave  us 
peace  with  Ireland ; he  gave  Ireland  a renewed 
existence  ; he  retrieved  our  finance  by  a series  of 
measures  from  the  Hank  Act  of  1819  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1816,  which  might,  in  each 
instance,  have  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  career 
and  of  his  political  reputation.  No  witness  of  his 
first  change  ought  to  have  been  surprised  at  any 
subsequent  one,  because,  in  each  case,  his  sense 
of  duty  was  clearly  concerned.  He  was  the  sin- 
cere and  devout  high-priest  of  expediency,  in  that 
province  of  human  life  in  which  expediency  is 
both  the  obligation  and  tire  rule  of  duty.  He 
su tiered  acutely  under  the  various  kinds  of  censure 
and  insult  that  his  position  exposed  him  to  ; hut 
he  rose  in  character  as  well  as  repute,  in  propor- 
tion as  his  function  became  clearly  understood  by 
himself  and  others.  Before  his  death  he  was 
incomparably  the  first  statesman  of  the  time  ; and 
at  homo  his  influence  was  almost  equally  great, 
whether  he  was  in  office  or  out  of  it.  His  career 
was  not  what  his  father,  and  his  friends,  and  he 
himself  had  imagined  : and  it  was  what  he  would 
have  recoiled  from  in  horror,  if  he  could  have  had 
a prevision  of  it  ; hut  it  was  great  in  its  way,  and 
Will  he  immortal  as  an  illustration  of  a critical 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe.  He  seems  not  to 
have  spent  any  words  or  thoughts  on  this  point — 
so  deeply  interesting  to  us  watchers  of  the  world’s 
history.  Peel’s  memorable  concluding  aspiration, 
when  leaving  office,  affords  full  insight  into  his 
own  view  of  his  own  career.  He  hoped  to  be 
remembered  at  the  cottage  dinner-table,  where 
the  poor  man  was  henceforth  to  eat  sweeter  bread 
— “ no  longer  leavened  by  the  sense  of  injustice.” 
He  will  he  remembered  there  for  generations  to 
come.  But  he  will  also  stand  conspicuous  in 
history  as,  by  force  of  circumstances  and  by  his 
wisdom  vanquishing  bis  will,  the  great  Progressive 
Statesman  of  bis  age,  whose  work  it  was  to  lead 
on  his  country  while  other  countries  were  standing 
still,  or  rushing  all  ways  but  the  right ; ami  whose 
everlasting  honour  it  will  he  that  the  polity  con- 
ducted by  him  grew  stronger  in  compactness, 
loftier  in  intelligence,  and  more  expansive  in 
prosperity,  while  the  political  edifices  of  the 
Metterniehs,  and  Bourbons,  and  Romanoffs,  whom 
ho  knew  so  well,  were  crumbling  into  ruin,  with 
or  without  previous  explosions  of  revolution.  The 
fact  affords  some  hint  of  wliat  England  owes  to  her 
Progressive  Statesmen.  Harriet  JIartineau. 


THE  GREAT  EIRE  AT  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  now  and  then  the 
elements  hada  field-day,  by  way  of  provinghow  weak 
are  all  the  appliances  of  science  to  combat  with  them. 
Fire,  especially,  has  been  testing  our  cunning  of  late, 
and  the  ground  it  has  chosen  for  the  match  against 
us  lias  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  Bridge. 
AN’  ith  in  a very  few  years  we  have  had  Alderman 
Iluirqihcry’s  Wharf  and  Fenning’s  Wharf  burnt 
down,  and  now  the  great  fire  of  June  22nd,  in  which 
about  two  millions  of  property  lias  been  destroyed. 
After  the  two  former  buildings  were  destroyed, 
they  were  rebuilt,  declared  to  he  fire-proof.  One 
of  them  has  been  tested  again  by  the  devouring 
element,  and  swept  away  as  speedily  as  though  it 
had  been  a card-house.  In  short,  this  last  catas- 
trophe has  demonstrated  that  iire-proof  buildings, 
as  at  present  constructed,  are  neither  fire-proof 
against  themselves  when  of  large  area  and  filled  with 
combustible  materials,  nor  against  neighbouring 
fires  of  great  magnitude.  Poor  Braidwood,  who 
lias  gone  to  his  account,  predicted  long  ago  that 
our  system  of  lire-proofiug  buildings  was  a delusion 
and  a snare,  and  he  also,  with  prophetic  eye,  fore- 
told the  time  when  fires  would,  through  man’s 
cupidity  and  carelessness,  grow  beyond  the  powers 
of  man  to  extinguish  them.  It  would  seem  as 
though  we  deliberately  planned  these  costly  ware- 
houses, in  which  the  riches  of  the  world  are  stored, 
to  burn,  as  we  lay  the  fuel  in  the  grate  for  the 
same  purpose.  Oil  and  tallow  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
he  found  stored  alone  ; if  they  were,  the  difficulty 
of  firing  them  would  be  great  indeed,  but  Avith 
these  materials  we  heap  immense  stores  of  hemp 
I and  jute,  Avhich  are  well  known  to  be  Arery  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  materials  for  the  future  blaze  thus  being 
carefully  proAfided,  Ave  pile  upon  the  whole  in  the 
upper  floors  precious  silks,  teas,  and  Avines.  The 
hemp  fires,  as  it  has  just  done  at  Cotton’s  Wharf, 
and  the  body  of  flame  becomes  so  great  that  fire- 
engines  sink  in  their  presence  into  ridiculous 
squirts.  Mr.  Braidwood  has  shown  that  in  such 
fires  as  that  Avhich  avc  have  just  witnessed,  the 
heat  inside  these  Arast  buildings  becomes  that  of  a 
crucible,  so  fierce  as  to  melt  the  iron  pillars  and 
girders  with  Avhich  the  different  floors  are  sup- 
ported, like  so  much  glass.  Indeed,  this  iron,  to 
which  vve  trust  so  much  in  our  iire-proof  build- 
ings, has  been  proved  to  he  a positive  source 
of  danger.  Iron  heated  beyond  600°  loses  its 
cohesive  power,  and  becomes  utterly  untrust- 
worthy. The  girders  which  support  the  floors  are 
sure  to  expand,  and  their  action  must  then  he  to 
destroy  the  strongest  walls.  For  all  Ave  know  to 
tlie  contrary,  poor  Braid  wood  met  his  death  in 
consequence  of  the  thrusting  out  of  the  Avails  from 
this  very  cause.  In  order  to  insure  the  safety  of 
our  so-called  fire-proof  buildings,  the  only  reliable 
method  is  to  build  Avith  solid  bricks,  all  vaultings 
being  made  of  the  same  material.  The  interior  of 
each  warehouse  should  he  so  subdivided  by  these 
fire-proof  walls,  that  tlie  body  of  flame  and  beat 
in  each  should  not  affect  its  neighbour.  If  this 
were  done,  we  predict;  that  we  should  see  no 
more  great  fires  in  London.  At  one  time  it 
was  the  normal  condition  of  Liverpool  to  have 
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several  of  her  largest  cotton  -warehouses  destroyed  life,  and  the  further  land-fires  that  -would  have 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  so  great  was  the  happened  by  tiiese  iirc-ship3  striking  against  the 
danger  from  lire  that  insurances  ran  up  from  eight  water-side  wharves  J and  further  reflect  that  everf 
shillings  to  thirty-five  shillings  per  cent.  In  IS  11  condition  lmt  one  was  present — and  that  one, 
it  -was  determined  to  cope  with  the  evil  not  with  which  is  sure  to  present  itself  at  any  other  time  in 
fire-engines  only  but  with  an  act  of  parliament,  the  year — the  presence  of  the  collier  fleet— to 
which  forbad  the  use  of  continuous  roofs,  wooden  ensure  the  fatal  combination  of  calamities  we  have 
doors,  and  penthouses,  and  enjoined  the  running  pictured.  Is  it  right,  then,  we  ask,  that  a 
up  of  party  walls  four  feet  between  each  building,  combustible  that  can  live  on  the  water  should  he 
But  the  most  essential  enactment  of  the  new  bill  stored  in  such  a situation  that  it  might  lie  poured 
was  a clause  which  restricted  the  cubical  contents  in  flame  upon  the  great  “highway”  of  the 
of  the  buildings  themselves.  The  result  of  this  world  ? 

measure  was  a fall  in  the  rate  of  insurance  to  its  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  paint  possible  dis- 
normal  level.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  Building  asters,  and  to  frighten  our  readers  with  suppo- 
Act  of  the  7th  & 8th  of  Victoria,  which  limits  the  sitious  calamities  ; we  have  quite  cnoiiji  to  do  to 
cubical  contents  of  warehouses  in  the  metropolis  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dangers 
to  “(JO, 000  feet — that  is,  the  warehouses  may  be  that  arc  imminent,  but  which  we  have  yet  time 
larger,  hue  the  interior  walls  with  which  they  arc  to  avoid  by  judicious  enactments.  We  have  seen 
divided  must  never  enclose  a larger  space  than  how  the  Hank  of  the  Building  Act  may  be  turned 
we  have  mentioned.  But  access  must  be  easy  by  the  simple  carelessness  of  a porter  in  leaving 
between  one  part  of  a warehouse  and  another,  and  open  an  iron  dour  ; lmt  we  do  not  think  the  public 
this  is  usually  given  by  means  of  fire-proof  doors,  , are  prepared  to  hear  that  every  provision  of  this 
which  are  supposed  to  he  always  closed  when  useful  Act  is  sot  at  nought  by  the  great  Manchester 
not  actually  in  use  : and  as  fire-proof  ware-  warehousemen  of  the  city, — or  father  they  have 
houses,  even  of  the  best  construction,  arc  no  chosen  to  view  the  law  through  their  own  special 
stronger  than  their  weakest  part,  we  have  this  spectacles.  In  consequence  of  their  breaking  bulk, 
source  of  danger  always  to  apprehend.  When  a these  places  of  business  are,  they  say,  exempt  from 
fire  occurs  it  is  generally  too  late  to  shut  the  door  the  category  of  mere  warehouses.  Acting  on  this 
from  the  inside  at  least ; Hut  we  think  some  plan  plan,  the  Manchester  warehouses  have  grown  into 
may  he  devised  hv  which  either  these  doors  may  enormous  storehouses,  full  of  the  most  oombus- 
be  closed  from  the  outside,  or  they  may  shut  tible  materials,  without  Iftiving  any  partition  walls 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  fire.  As  long  as  at  ail.  Cook's  warehouse,  in  St.  Haul's  ehuroh- 
we  have  these  weak  places  still  remaining  in  yard,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this 
onr  lire  armour,  wo  are  no  stronger  than  the  evasion  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  contains  no 
vigilance  of  the  -warehousemen  whose  duty  it  is  to  less  than  1,100,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  filled  with 
shut  these  ponderous  doors.  cotton  goods,  or  nine  hundred  thousand  feet  more 

But  independent  of  the  question  of  fire-proof  than  the  space  contemplated  by  the  law.  And 
buildings,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  Cook’s  warehouse  is  only  a sample  of  these  kind 
legislature  should  interfere  with  the  reckless  man-  of  buildings  that  are  growing  in  every  direct* 
ner  in  which  all  kinds  of  combustibles  arc  stored  tion  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Mr.  Braid  wood 
within  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Is  it  abso-  was  never  tired  of  raising  his  warning  voice 
lutclv  essential  that  hemp  and  tallow  should  be  against  these  centres  of  dire  conflagrations.  These 
stored  together,  and  is  turpentine  a safe  neighbour  warehouses,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  are  inau- 
to such  materials?  We  are  told  that  enormous  gurating  an  era  of  gigantic  fires,  against  which  the 
quantities  of  turpentine  were  stored  in  the  cellars  efforts  of  the  Brigade  will  be  powerless.  The 
of  the  warehouses  next  to  Alderman  Humphory’s,  buildings,  too,  are  so  constructed  as  to  render  the 
the  last  of  the  series  destroyed.  If  these  had  firemen  afraid  to  enter  them.  Iron  girders,  sup- 
caught,  there  is  no  knowing  where  tlie  destruction  ported  by  iron  columns,  hold  up  the  Hours  of 
would  have  ended.  As  it  was,  it  was  only  the  these  enormous  buildings,  and  when  these  become 


mercy  of  a total  cessation  of  wind,  which  pre- 
vented half  the  Borough  from  being  destroyed. 
It  is  also  very  questionable  if  such  matters  as  oil 
and  tallow  should  be  permitted  to  be  stored  near 
London  Bridge,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  pool, 
which  is,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  crowded 
with  shipping.  Had  this  lire  happened  in  the 
winter,  the  most  probable  thing  that  could  have 
happened,  would  have  been  the  burning  of  the 
whole  lleet  of  colliers  that  usually  lie  contiguous  to 
the  wharves  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London  Bridge. 
The  quantities  of  oil  and  tallow  floating  upon  the 
water  and  drifting  down  the  stream,  made  it  look 
like  a sea  of  lire,  in  which,  indeed,  several  boats, 
a barge,  and  one  ship  were  consumed.  Imagine, 
good  reader,  the  wild  consternation  that  would 
have  seized  the  shipping  on  the  river  attempting 
to  escape  the  destruction  of  fire-ships  floating 
down  towards  them  ! Imagine  the  fearful  loss  of 


reft  hot,  in  consequence  of  the  fierce  blast  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  the  fireman  plays  upon  them 
at  his  peril,  as  the  water  suddenly  contracts  them 
on  one  side,  and  they  snap  and  shiver  in  an 
instant,  bringing  the  whole  building  dow a with  a 
run. 

Whilst  our  wholesale  warehousemen  are  thus 
storing  in  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of 
the  city  the  elements  of  fearful  conflagration.-*,  the 
water-companies  deny  us  the  water  to  battle  with 
them.  At  the  late  lire  it  was  at  least  an  hour 
before  the  engines  could  lie  supplied  , during  this 
precious  hour  the  lire  had  time  to  fortify  its  posi- 
tion, ami  the  water- — when  it  did  come — was  too 
late  to  be  of  service.  The  public  should  demand 
a constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  in  which  case 
the  one  element  would  always  bo  roadj  to  combat 
the  other  at  whatever  ordinary  elevation  it  maj 
show  itself.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
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which  lias  just  befallen  the  insurance  companies, 
leads  them  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  points  which  we  have  pointed 
out  to  our  readers,  even  the  three  acres  of  ruins, 
now  to  be  seen  from  London  Bridge,  will  not  tell 
their  tale  in  vain.  A.  WyntEK. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  RIVER  MOLE. 

Where  are  the  waters  wandering  ? 

The  miller’s  daughter  asks  ; 

Under  the  mill-wheel,  over  the  mill-dam, 

Plying  their  noisy  tasks, 

They  murmur  and  brawl  for  a moment, 

Then  onward  and  onward  they  go ; 

Ever  advancing,  never  returning — 

Where  do  the  waters  flow  ? 

Where  are  the  waters  wandering  ? 

Lying,  last  night,  on  my  bed, 

List’ning  their  restless  dashing, 

Methought  their  wild  voices  said  : 

“ So  shall  it  be  on  life’s  current — 

A hope  or  a joy  once  o'er — 

A wish  or  a dream  once  uttered  — 

Like  us,  shall  return  no  mure  ! ” 

Then  my  busy  thoughts  went  wand’ ring 
Far  into  my  coming  life  — 

Shall  it  hear  me  hence  on  its  bosom, 

To  mingle  with  care  and  strife  ? 

Never,  ah  ! never  returning, 

As  those  sad  whimpers  foretold, 

To  the  happy  hours  of  the  present — 

The  careless  dreaming  of  old  ? 

With  the  voice  of  the  wand’ring  waters 
Mingled  at  early  morn 
The  sound  of  the  whirring  mill-wheel, 

The  gentle  fall  of  the  corn  ; 

And  the  twilight,  misty  and  mournful, 

Faded  away  from  my  sight, 

Till  the  drooping  houghs  of  the  willows 
Were  tinted  with  rosy  light  , 

And  the  waters  onward  wand’ring, 

Laughing  and  sparkling  went ; 

Till  my  lips  their  smiles  repealed, 

And  I learned  the  lesson,  Content. 

Shall  I fear — whilst  a loving  heaven 
Such  smiles  and  guidance  bestows — 

To  float  on  life’s  darksome  waters, 

Or  reck  where  its  current  flows  ? 

Louisa  Crow. 

THE  PAINTER-ALCHEMIST. 

A tali.  lean  man  in  a student's  long  gown,  much 
patched  and  torn,  crouched  before  a furnace,  the 
crimson  glow  lighting  up  weirdly,  the  many  lines 
and  hollows  of  his  wan  face.  His  beard  was 
ragged,  bis  hair  long  and  matted — once  dead  black 
in  line,  now  part  grey  from  time  and  trial,  part 
brown  from  dust,  and  singeing,  and  neglect  : he 
had  wild-looking,  bleared  eyes,  scorched,  elaw- 
like  hands,  a painful  shortness  of  breath,  and  the 
tremor  as  of  palsy  vibrating  every  now  and  theu 
through  his  whole  frame.  The  room  was  large, 
low-roofed,  and  lighted  almost  altogether  by  the 
fire,  for  the  Sun  eould  hardly  pour  any  of  its  rays 
through  the  long  narrow  slit  of  a window  out  in 
the  lory  deep  wall  of  rubble  and  rough-shaped 
stones.  An  utter  want  of  order  prevailed  in  the 


room  and  its  garniture.  Open  books  and  tattered 
manuscripts,  flung  about  anyhow,  covered  the 
floor.  Alembics,  retorts,  crucibles,  jars,  and 
bottles  of  various  forms,  thick  cobweb  festoons 
and  coatings  of  dust ; here  a pile  of  faggots,  there 
a heap  of  charcoal  ; while  mingling  with  these  and 
in  equal  confusion  a painter’s  implements — the 
easel  and  wand,  the  pigments  and  stack  of  can- 
vases ami  panels.  The  ceiling  was  black  from 
smoke,  and  the  air  hot  and  stifling,  charged  as  it 
seemed  with  poisonous  fumes.  Molten  metals 
bubbled  and  seethed  over  the  red  fire.  In  the 
doorway  stood  a young  man  in  a grey  sureoat 
with  silver  buttons,  a silver-hilted  dagger  swinging 
from  his  belt.  He  was  fanning  his  face  with  his 
cap,  evidently  oppressed  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  chamber. 

“ I have  been  deceived  then.  You  are  not 
Francesco  Mazzuoli  ?’  be  said. 

He  was  small  in  stature,  light  and  supple  in 
figure,  with  long  abundant  brown  hair  ami  delicate 
if  not  regular  features. 

“ No,”  answered  the  man  by  the  fire,  without 
turning  round.  “ I am  not  he  whom  you  seek.” 

“ And  yet  they  told  me  I should  find  him  here. 
He  is  my  relative — my  cousin.” 

“ Your  name  ? ” 

“ Geronimo  Mazzuoli.” 

“ The  son  of  Michele  ?” 

“ The  same.  ” 

“ Come  nearer.” 

“ I may  not,  the  furnace  is  too  hot.” 

“To  the  window  then,  Geronimo,”  and  the 
watcher  by  the  lire  rose  with  difficulty  and  dragged 
hiniself,  rather  than  walked,  to  the  place  indicated. 
He  stood  there  a moment,  letting  the  daylight 
fall  upon  his  haggard  features. 

“ Now  look  upon  me,”  he  said.  “Should  you 
know  your  cousin  ?” 

“ For  years  I have  not  seen  him.  We  parted 
at  Parma  a long  while  back.  He  journeyed  to 
Home.  I have  been  there  since,  and  learnt 
tidings  of  him.  Surely  I should  remember  bis 
face  ; and  I have  seen  bis  picture,  and  lately  too, 
at  Arezzo,  in  the  house  of  Messer  Pietro,  the  poet. 
It  was  given  to  him  by  bis  master,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  ” 

“ Well,  and  how  looked  he  in  his  picture  ?” 

“It  was  painted  by  himself,  and  strangely  like 
him,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  and  so  all  have  told  me. 
A noble  youth,  with  the  beauty  of  an  angel  rather 
than  a man — in  lus  eyes  a glory — ‘ 

“ Enough.  Why  do  yon  seek  him  ?” 

“I  bring  him  news  from  Parma.  I am  a 
painter  also,  but  younger — poorer — I seek  of  him 
instruction  and  help.  I would  learn  from  him 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  But  you  are  not  he,  let 
me  go  hence  therefore.” 

“ Peace  ! I am  Francesco  Mazzuoli  ! ” 

“ Impossible  !”  and  Geronimo  started  back  at 
the  wild,  crazed  look  in  tlie  other’s  eyes.  “ \ou 
are  old  and  bent,  and — yet  pardon  me.  I should 
not  speak  such  words  to  you.” 

“Where  is  my  mirror?  You  are  right, 
Geronimo.  It  is  not  the  same  face  I painted  at 
Parma  in  the  house  of  Michele,  your  father.  The 
same  yet  not  the  same — 1 .am  old  and  broken  ; 
black  from  the  tire,  withered  and  dying.” 
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paint  that  only.  I sec  but  that.  I try  to  work, 
but  then  she  looks  upon  mo  out  of  the  canvas 
with  eyes  of  love,  of  sorrow,  of  leproacli,  and — 
and  the  tears  cloud  my  sight,  cousin.  I can 
paint  no  more.  ” 

“Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?” 

“ Catarina.” 

But  the  word  conveyed  no  meaning  to  Oeronimo. 
He  wrung  his  cousin’s  hand  kindly. 

“ It  is  the  secret  of  your  heart,  Francesco,”  he 
said,  in  a low  voice.  “ It  is  holy  ground  — I will 
not  seek  to  trespass  on  it.”  And  lie  turned  away. 


For  some  minutes  neither  spoke. 

“To  think  that  you,  cousin,  should  cease  to 
paint  !”  exclaimed  Oeronimo  at  last.  " > /, 

with  the  clown  of  our  profession  with  n your 
arm's  reach  ; yon,  with  your  skill,  your  p<»\\  r, 
your  genius — self-critical,  and  dissatisfied,  and 
desponding  ! \\  hat  hope  is  there  for  me.  then, — 

a poor  plodder  only — a simple  struggle r in  the 
ranks,  never  to  rise  to  a command  \ oil,  the 
painter  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Air,  heavenly  in 
her  beauty,  robed  in  gohh  n gaii/e,  the  bright 
llcsli  glowing  through  the  draperies  ; the  Infant 


He  spoke  in  a strange  plaintive  tone.  over  with  its  face  to  the  light.  “Look,  do  you 

“ Ah  !”  cried  the  young  man,  moving  towards  see  this  ?” 
him,  “that  is  Francesco’s  voice.  Unsay  your  “ The  Roman  Lucretia,”  said  Cicronimo.  “You 
words,  cousin.  You  are  not  dying  ?”  are  indeed  Francesco.  If  I cannot  see  it  in  your 

“ Living  then — for  the  misery,  and  shame,  and  face,  I see  it  here.  Cousin,  it  is  divine.  But 
sorrow  of  life.”  why  unliuished* — to  work  and  complete  it  !” 

“ Living  for  your  art,  Francesco.”  “ I cannot — look  into  the  eyes.” 

He  gave  a wild,  shrieking,  unearthly  laugh.  “ They  are  glorious — they  glow  with  life— they 

“ For  my  art  ? — it  is  dead — look  here,”  and  he  move — ” 
drew  his  cousin  to  the  further  end  of  the  chamber,  “You  see  it  then?”  and  he  laughed  again, 
and  tumbling  down  a pile  of  canvases,  turned  one  “ Yes,  they  are  her  ayes.  It  is  her  face.  I can 
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Christ — Infant  and  yet  Christ — with  the  globe  of 
the  earth  in  his  hand.  Yon,  painter  of  the  Vision 
of  St.  Jerome  and  of  St.  Guiseppe,  tiie  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  Angels — works  at  which  the  sold 
thrills,  and  prayers  rise  unbidden  from  our  hearts. 
You,  of  whom  they  say  at  Borne  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  Baliaello  has  passed  into  your  body, 
Francesco.” 

“Do  they  say  that  1”  asked  Francesco,  trem- 
bling, and  pressing  his  hands  upon  his  heart. 
“ Such  words  are  as  exquisite  music  to  the  ear. 
Once  they  would  have  made  me  glad — how  glad!  ” 

“Why  not  now,  cousin  ?” 

“ You'  | ” and  his  wild  laugh  broke  out  again. 
“ Xow  1 have  a nobler  mistress  than  art.’’ 

“ What  mistress  can  be  nobler  ?” 

“Alchemy!”  cried  Francesco.  “Look  here,” 
and  with  a hurry  and  eagerness  that  approached 
violence,  he  dragged  Gcrouimo  to  the  furnace. 
“ Look — nay,  shrink  not  from  the  heat,  it  is 
nothing.  Watch  with  me  the  mystic  changes  of 
the  crucible,  and  you  shall  see  the  frothing  liquid 
change  into  dolphin  hues  ; the  black  crow,  the 
plumed  swan,  the  peacock’s  tail,  the  green  lion, 
the  pale  citron,  the  scarlet  dragon  ! Xo  pigments 
can  render  those  tints,  Geronimo.  By  them  your 
brightest  palette  is  hut  dull,  and  drab,  and  dead. 
Stay  with  me,  and  share  my  studies.  All  my 
discoveries  shall  be  yours.  Yon  shall  halve  my 
■wealth — I have  found  the  powder  of  projection 
for  producing  gold,  the  blacker  than  black  ; I 
have  found  the  congelation  of  mercury,  the  flower 
of  the  sun,  the  perfect  ruby,  the  universal  remedy 
that  shall  make  us  live  for  ever,  young,  and 
rich,  and  noble,  and  beautiful.” 

“ You  have  found  these,  cousin?” 

“Ay,  or  shall  find  them,  boy,  his  the  same. 
I will  initiate  you,  Geronimo,  in  the  sublime 
mysteries.  You  shall  know  the  secrets  of  Jason’s 
helm,  Pandora’s  box,  the  dragon’s  teeth,  the 
pelican,  the  crosslet.  We  will  together  break  the 
glassy  seal  of  Hermes.  Oh,  Geronimo,  you  will  love 
with  me  this  glorious  science.  It  is  nobler  than 
art,  for  it  absorbs  it  ; it  is  universal,  it  is  all- 
pervading.  The  whole  world  is  but  an  allegory 
of  science.  See  here,”  and  he  hurried  again  to 
the  pictures,  turning  them  over  with  trembling 
hands.  “ What  call  you  this  ?” 

“ The  Conflict  of  the  Archangel  and  the  Evil 
One.” 

“ ’Tis  more  than  that — a parable,  the  sage 
subduing  science,  winning  the  philosopher's  stone, 
the  stone  of  two  substances,  tile  fixed  and  the 
volatile.  The  throat  of  the  dragon  is  the  fixed 
salt,  the  tail  a symbol  of  the  volatile  element. 
Here  again,”  and  he  pointed  to  another  picture, 
“the  Five  Virgins  receive  from  above  the  ingre- 
dients for  making  gold,  the  foolish  scoffers  at 
wisdom  are  these  with  their  lamps  untrimmed. 
Here  the  JIagi  bring  gold,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrh — types  of  sol,  and  sulphur,  and  mercury. 
Why  turn  away,  Geronimo  ?”  asked  the  painter, 
panting  for  breath  and  trembling  with  weakness 
and  excitement. 

“ These  are  sinful  words,  Francesco,”  said  the 
young  man,  gravely  ; “ perversions  of  onr  faith. 
What  would  the  holy  brotherhood  of  the  Staeoata 
say  to  such  speech  as  this  ?” 


“Ha!”  cried  Francesco,  wildly,  “they  beat 
me  for  less,  Bung  me  into  prison,  hound  me  with 
chains — see  where  the  rust  bit  into  my  wrists  1” 

“ And  why  was  this  ?” 

“ I was  to  adorn  their  church  of  Santa  Maria 
with  frescoes.  I toiled  for  them  a long  while.  I 
painted  the  Madonna  borne  up  by  Angels,  gazing 
in  devotion  at  a glittering  cross  eased  in  a crystal 
urn.  The  eyes  of  Catarina  suddenly  looked  upon 
me  from  the  eyes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ami  I 
paused.  Then  the  monks  poured  gold  into  my 
hands.  I turned  again  to  my  crucibles  and  my 
furnace.  They  called  me  cheat  anti  robber,  and 
imprisoned  me.  I escaped  from  them.  I am  free 
again,  Geronimo — before  my  furnace  again  ! ” 

“And  the  frescoes  are  finished  now?” 

Francesco  shook  his  head.  His  cousin  seemed 
pained  at  this  recital,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
window. 

“ You  shall  stay  here  and  study  with  me, 
Geronimo.  Soon  the  glory  of  the  science  will 
dawn  upon  yon.  Listen,  now.  It  is  all  more 
simple  than  you  deem  it.  All  metals  are  of  like 
components — earth  and  water  | all  metals  would 
be  gold  ■were  their  components  purely  and  fittingly 
mingled ; of  the  water  comes  mero  '.ry,  of  the 
earth  sulphur — they  are  the  male  and  female  of 
mineral  creation.  Purge  these  metals  in  the  hot- 
test fire,  rectify  them  by  more  or  less  sulphur,  by 
more  or  less  mercury,  and  gold  must  come.  1 say 
it  must,  Geronimo.  That  step  gained,  we  mount 
to  other  marvels.  AVe  go  on — ” 

“Peace,  cousin!  these  are  thoughts  to  you, 
perhaps  ; they  are  but  words  to  me.” 

“ Yon  will  not  hear  me  ? You  will  not  grow 
rich,  with  me  ?” 

“ Xo  ; I want  nut  your  gold  ! your  elixir  ! your 
long  life — ” 

“ Say  that  again.  You  want  not  gold  ? You — 
a poor  painter  ?” 

“ Oh,  Francesco  ! turn  from  these  pursuits  which 
will  but  madden  and  kill  you  ; quit  this  heated 
room,  poisonous  with  charcoal  fumes,  and  come 
out  into  God’s  pure  air ; close  your  hooks,  and 
fling  away  your  crucibles,  enter  the  church  of 
S.  Stefano,  and  pray  for  pardon  and  for  strength 
to  resume  the  profession  you  have  degraded — the 
noble  art  you  have  trampled  under  foot.  Be 
worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Baiiaello.  Paint 
again  as  yon  once  painted,  as  j’ou  alone  of  living 
men  can  paint.” 

Moved  by  these  words,  Francesco  cowered 
before  his  fire,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Geronimo  wiped  the  heat  drops  from  his  forehead. 
The  room  seemed  to  he  unbearably  hot.  He 
moved  to  the  door  again. 

“ Don’t  leave  me,  Geronimo,  I am  very  weak 
and  sinking — don’t  leave  me.  1 can  pardon  your 
words,  you  know  nothing  of  the  great  science  you 
despise,  but  when  you  see  the  yellow  goid  funning 
in  the  crucible — when  you  see  the  commonest 
metal  transmuted  into  gold — when  wealth  un- 
bounded lies  at  your  feet — ” 

“ 1 have  said,  cousin,  I want  not  vonr  wealth  ; 
and  you  are  wrong,  believe  me,  Francesco,  to 
squander  what  is  nobler  than  gold — your  genius — 
upon  so  vain  a quest.” 
i “ How  ! a vain  quest  ?” 
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“I  am  not  leamerl.  Francesco,  as  yon  are — still, 

J believe  ! Let  us  say  that  there  are  mystic  secrets  to 
be  discovered  only  by  close  and  painful  study  and 
seclusion,  ami  poring  over  the  crucible  and  the 
cauldron.  Who  are  we.  taught  shall  probe  these 
mysteries  ? The  pure  of  life,  the  good,  the  holy, 
who  pray  as  they  work,  who  toil  for  heaven’s 
glory,  not  their  own ; who  seek  gold,  not  for 
the  good  it  will  do  to  them,  but  for  the  good  it 
will  enable  them  to  do  to  others.  Will  the  covetous 
succeed,  do  you  think?  Never!” 

“Spare  me,  Geronimo!”  cried  the  alchemist, 
piteously. 

“ Will  gold  be  found  in  the  crucible  when 
fraud  has  heated  the  furnace  ? Never ! You 
have  robbed  the  monks  of  the  Staccato,  taking 
money  and  not  giving  toil ; it  is  their  money  that 
consumes  in  that  lire.  Francesco,  you  will  never 
lind  the  secret — you  seek  your  own  vantage,  and 
you  are  a cheat  ! ” 

“ Geronimo  ” 

“I  am  sick  speaking  such  words,  but  I must 
speak  them.  May  the  Virgin  make  them  reach 
your  heart.” 

“ Stay  ! lift  me  up — what  day  is  this  ?” 

“ The  24th  of  August.” 

“And  the  year  ?” 

“ The  year  of  our  Lord  1540.” 

“Ah!  the  game  is  nearly  played  out,  Gero- 
nimo. It  was  as  I thought.  The  spirit  will  quit 
me,  then,  as  it  quitted  the  divine  llalTaelio.  It 
was  at  my  age  he  died.  ” 

“ You  were  like  him  once,  Francesco  ; you  had 
the  same  sneet  smile,  the  same  grace  of  manner, 
the  same  kind  eyes  and  witching  voice.” 

“And  now,  cousin,  now  you  would  say  I am 
savage  and  ragged,  burnt  and  mad.  Yes  ; very 
nearly  mad.  Let  us  do  as  you  say  ; let  us  go  out 
into  the  air,  I am  very  faint  and  feeble,  and  there 
is  something  weighing  on  my  heart,  ami  staying 
my  breath — let  us  hence,  I am  stilled.” 

“ And  the  fire  ?” 

“ It  must  go  out,  I shall  need  it  uo  more.” 

He  spoke  in  a tone  of  deep  suffering-  Gero- 
nimo bore  the  sinking  man  into  the  sunshine.  It 
was  almost  blinding  after  the  darkness  of  the 
laboratory.  The  sky  was  deep  blue,  with  hero 
and  there  a dapple  of  vapourous  white. 

“ I breathe  with  more  ease  here]  Geronimo, 
though  the  light  beats  cruelly  upon  my  poor 
scorched  eyes.  Don't  withdraw  your  hand,  don’t 
shrink  from  me.” 

“ Indeed,  Francesco,  I do  not.” 

“ Promise  me  one  thing — nay,  two.  Do  you 
hear  me,  cousin  ?” 

“ 1 do.  I promise.'' 

“When  T am  dead — ” 

“Nay,  speak  not  of  it.  You  will  live  yet, 
Francesco.” 

“ Peace  ! I am  dying,  and  I know  it.  Hear 
me.  You  will  finish  the  frescoes  of  the  Staeeata 
for  the  holy  brotherhood,  without  reward,  save 
only  the  dead  Francesco’s  thanks.” 

“To  the  best  of  usabilities,  I will  do  this, cousin.” 

“ More — how  my  hands  burn,  and  yet  1 shiver; 
this  is  fever,  is  it  not,  Geronimo  ? More — let  me 
be  buried  at  the  Fontana,  the  church  of  the  Ser- 
vite  monks,  a mile  from  Casal  Maggiore.  Let  me 


be  buried  as  a lay  brother,  without  shroud  or 
coliin,  save  the  robe  of  the  order,  and  place  a 
cypress  cross  upright  on  my  breast.  You  will  do 
this?  You  swear  it?” 

“ I will,  indeed.” 

“ So,  1 believe  you.  I would  be  near  her  even 
in  my  grave  ; and,  oh  ! Geronimo — ” 

“ Speak  ! what  would  you,  cousin  ?” 

“ Blame  me  not  when  I am  gone — cry  not 
shame  upon  my  grave.  If  I hat  e been  wrong, 
wicked,  impious  ; if  I have  sought  gold  for  itself 
only,  as  von  say,  from  covetousness — yet — yet 
there  is  excuse.” 

“ There  will  be  only  sorrow  for  you  in  my 
heart,  Francesco.  No  blame,  no  bitterness.” 

“ But  hear  me.  You  remember,  I left  you  at 
Parma,  I journeyed  to  Rome,  years  and  years 
gone.  There,  Geronimo — there,  I loved,  with  my 
whole  soul,  with  a love  that  preyed  upon  my 
brain,  Catarina — call  her  only  that — more  of  her 
name  I have  breathed  to  no  living  soul  ! I may 
not  tell  even  to  you,  my  cousin.  Look  at  her 
face  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  Lueretia  in  the 
picture;  see  her  eyes  in  the  eyes  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  fresco  of  the  Staceata.  I loved  her  madly  ! 
Years  have  gone  by,  and  still  that  love  is  mine — 
new  and  young  ami  restless  in  my  heart  as  ever.” 

He  stopped  breathless,  while  Geronimo  wiped 
the  wan  face  and  brushed  away  the  withered, 
tangled  hair  from  the  furrowed  forehead. 

“It  was  love  without  hope,  Geronimo.  She 
was  far  above  me,  noble  and  rich  as  she  was 
beautiful.  I.  a poor  painter,  the  sou  of  a poor 
painter,  the  child  of  dead  Filippo  Mikzuoli,  the 
flower-painter.  I,  to  dare  look  up  so  high  ! .Still, 

I loved.  1 knew  that  she  often  visited  the  work- 
shop of  Valerio  Vieentiiio,thecarveriii  crystal.  With 
my  best  picture  l bought  of  him  the  right  to  loiter 
in  the  room  where  she  might  come.  It  was  such 
happiness  to  look  upon  her,  to  he  near  her.  Soon 
my  heart  would  bear  silence  no  longer — my  passion 
would  burst  into  words.  The  opportunity,  came. 

I told  her  all  and  learnt  from  her  own  bps  that 
my  love  was  returned.  The  miserable  folly  of 
this  was  clear  to  all  others,  perhaps,  but  not  to 
us.  Then  the  end.  The  black  curtain  fell  between 
us.  Wc  were  cruelly  sundered.  I was  driven 
from  her  presence,  never  to  see  her  again.  V bile, 
yet,  there  was  a whisper  torturing  un  ear,  that  if 
1 ha«l  been  rich  she  might  have  been  mine  ! 1 w as 
haunted  by  a demon  that  ever  cried  to  me, 

* Gold ! gold  ! get  gold  ! A painter  you  will 
starve,  a sage  you  will  grow  rich — 'in  1 the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  and  buy  of  her  proud  kinsmen  the 
hand  of  Catarina  !’  Well  ! 1 have  toiled  over  the 

furnace,  1 have  watched  the  crucible W bat  i 

sound  is  that,  ( Jeronimo  ?” 

“ l hear  nothing.” 

“ It  is  the  music  of  angels  ! an  1 one  voice, 
with,  oh  ' such  a plaintive  wail  in  it,  thrills 
through  all.  Listen,  Geronimo! 

“ I hear  nothing — yet,  stay.  All  ! it  is  the 
nuns  of  .Santa  Lucia  winding  along  the  footpath, 
singing  as  they  approach.' 

“Geronimo,  it  is  hm'  voice  ; Catarina  joined  the 
sisterhood  of  Santa  Lucia  ! Qijfek  ! bear  me  to 
her.  It  is  for  her  l have  surrendered  all — my  art, 
my  life,  perhaps  even  my  sou!  ! 1 have  ventured 
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those,  and  gained — nothing  ! Oh  ! let  me  crawl  to 
her  feet  ! Let  me  see  her  once  again  ! ” 

As  he  spoke  his  voice  grew  fainter,  fading  at 
last  into  little  more  than  a trembling  of  Iris  lips. 
As  he  essayed  to  rise,  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
he  sunk  hack  into  the  arms  of  Geronimo.  A 
quivering  of  the  seared  eyelids,  one  long-drawn 
sigh,  and  all  was  over. 

The  procession  of  nous,  singing  the  Ave,  passed 
the  house  of  the  alchemist.  They  paused  at  the 
sight  of  the  young  man  bearing  in  his  arms  the 
lifeless  Francesco,  and  holding  to  his  lips  a silver 
cross.  One  of  the  nuns  came  forward — a tall, 
slight  figure,  with  a pale,  sorrowing  face,  and  a 
pained  look  in  her  eyes. 

“ lie  is  my  consin,”  said  poor  Geronimo,  “and 
very  sick,  1 fear.” 

The  nun  bent  down,  and  touched  with  her  thin 
white  fingers  the  blackened  hand  of  the  painter- 
alolicmist. 

“He  is  dead!”  said  the  nun.  “Heaven  rest 
his  soul  ! ” 

“My  i>oor  Francesco  ! ” said  Geronimo,  and  his 
tears  fell  on  the  dead  man’s  face  as  he  stooped  to 
kiss  his  forehead. 

“ Was  that  his  name  ?” 

“ Francesco  Mazzuoli,  painter  of  Parma,  some- 
times called  Parmigiauo.” 

“ No  ! no  ! ” With  a strange  wild  cry  the  nun 
took  his  head  into  her  breast.  “This  is  not 
Francesco!”  and  she  gazed  into  the  livid, 
withered  face  eagerly,  passionately. 

“ So  please  you,  it  is  he  indeed — a noble 
painter.  I am  his  cousin,  and  know  what  l say. 
He  sought  to  grow  rich,  poor  soul  ! May  God 
forgive  him,  he  practised  alchemy  ! He  sought 
for  gold,  yet  not  for  himself.  Perhaps  his  brain 
was  turned  ; he  loved,  yet  haplessly  so.” 

The  nun  did  not  speak.  She  had  fainted  on 
the  body  of  Francesco,  with  her  lips  upon  the  lips 
of  the  dead  man. 

“And  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,”  said  the 
lady  abbess  of  the  convent  afterwards.  “ I never 
saw  tears  in  her  eyes  before.  Perhaps  she  will  be 
happier  now.” 

Parmigiano  was  buried,  as  he  had  desired,  in 
the  church  of  the  Servite  monks,  with  a cypress 
cross  upright  on  his  breast.  Geronimo  often 
found  other  flowers  strewn  Upon  the  grave  than 
those  he  had  himself  placed  there,  yet  he  never 
knew  from  whose  hand  they  came.  Often  to 
himself,  though,  he  would  say  : 

“ Surely  the  eyes  of  that  sister  of  Santa  Lucia 
look  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  lloman  Lueretia,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  fresco  of  the 
Staecata.”  Hutto n Cook. 

SAGARTIA  ANEMONES,  OR  MY 
ERA  WING-ROOM  PETS. 

“ Unheard  by  them  the  roaring  of  the  wind, 

The  elastic  motion  of  the  waves  unfelt, 

Still,  life  is  theirs,  well  suited  to  themselves.” 

“Riun  n’est  plus  cotnmun  quo  les  b nines  clioses;  il  n’est, 
question  que  do  les  diseeroer,  ot  il  cst  certain  qu'elle.s  sunt- 
mutes  u iturelies  et  il  notre  portee,  et  meme  eonmios  de 
touto  lc  raonde.” 

Thanks  to  Gosse,  who  tells  us  “ the  Sea  Ane- 
mone is  an  indubitable  animal,  and  its  organisa- 


tion more  complex  than  is  usually  supposed,” 
and  to  other  men  of  science  of  our  day,  Marine 
Zoology  rises  year  by  year  like  a growing  child, 
and  in  the  microcosms  of  our  rock  pools,  nestling 
rocks,  and  sandy  nooks,  we  find  that  life  there  has 
its  pleasures  and  its  pains,  and  that  there  are 
beings,  who,  in  spite  of  having  once  puzzled 
writers  whether  to  consider  them  “as  a superior 
rank  of  vegetables  or  the  humblest  order  of  the 
animated  tribe,”  are  replete  with  vivacity  and 
animation,  sensible  of  the  summer  sunlight  and 
the  winter  cold,  and  day  by  clay  developing  to 
our  minds  the  fact  that  they  have  instincts,  will, 
and  disposition,  as  full  of  interest  and  amusement 
as  their  forms  delight  us,  each  in  its  own  kind  by 
their  beauty,  their  varying  hues,  and  their  pecu- 
liar and  most  wondrous  construction. 

When  we  hear  of  the  “Beadlet  Actinia,”  who 
displayed  its  velvety  robe  and  blue  turquoises 
in  an  aquarium  for  tirenty  years,  how  utterly  insig- 
nificant sounds  the  tale  we  tell,  in  an  experience 
that  boasts  of  little  more  than  a year ; but  each 
day  might  have  been  a month,  such  a source  of  i 
occupation  and  pleasure  has  it  afforded  me  to  foster 
and  watch  the  lovely  inhabitants  of  my  two  or 
three  glass  vases — Aquaria.  Each  individual  is 
endeared  to  me  by  association,  whether  coaxed 
and  petted  from  its  home  in  the  depth  of  a glassy 
pool,  “from  its  snug  arm-chair,”  in  its  native 
lime  or  sandstone,  from  some  niche  in  the  over- 
hanging or  perpendicular  rocks,  “ or  on  the  surf- 
beaten  sands  that  encircle  it  around.” 

SAGARTIA  VIDUATA,  THE  SNAKE-LOCKED  ANEMONE. 

The  oldest,  and  to  mo  the  most  attractive  of  my 
pets,  is  a beautiful  Sagartia  Viduata,  a slim,  grace- 
ful shaded  drab  column,  warmer  in  the  tint  as  it 
rises  higher,  and  carefully  striped  longitudinally 
with  lighter  hues  ; a fancifully  pencilled  greyish-* 
tinted  disc,  with  a distinct  white  mark  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  five,  rows  of  the  purest 
translucent  greyish-blue-tinted  tentacula  and  viola. 
The  substance  of  the  Viduata  is  of  a leathery  con- 
struction and  its  constitution  apparently  like 
most  creatures  well  formed  raid  healthy,  fully 
adapted  to  battle  with  the  storms  of  life  ; and 
agreeing  with  the  poet  “ that  sure  there  is  need 

of  social  intercourse in  a world  that 

seems  to  toll  the  death  blow  of  its  decease,  and  by 
the.  voice  of  all  its  elements  to  preach  the  general 
doom,”  the  Viduata  is  seldom  found  alone.  It  is 
somewhat  select,  however,  in  the  choice  of  its  com- 
panions, and  fount  most  frequently  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  queenly  Actiuoloba 
Dianthus  Anemone,  whether  pendent  side  by  side 
with  it,  and  like  it  revelling  in  a crystal  drop — 
for  the  Sagart  Anemone,  like  the  prudent  oyster, 
retains  sufficient  water  to  keep  it  in  luxurious 
comfort  during  the  ebb  of  tide — cushioned  within 
its  own  walls,  a pulpy  cone  of  jelly,  or  gummed 
and  flattened  to  the  rock,  like  a piece  of  card,  in 
lazy  indolence  and  apathy.  Born  to  an  active 
bright  existence,  and  reared  to  remain  steady  and 
unmoved  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  waters  and  the 
v iolenee  of  the  storm,  the  Viduata,  with  the  patient 
calmness  and  resignation  that  betokens  a well- 
regulated  mind,  bears  his  reverse  of  fortune  and 
, translation  to  a narrow  and  circumscribed  home 
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with  tranquil  fortitude,  and  seldom  allows  many 
hours  to  elapse  ere  it  settles  quietly  down  in  some 
shady  corner,  if  practicable,  plumes  out  its  snaky 
locks,  and  enjoys  the  good  that  is  left  to  it.  The 
placidity  of  its  temper  is  also  manifested  in  the 
temperate  use  of  its  acontia,  or  missiles  of  defence, 
those  tiny  white  threads — barbed  ecthorea — that 
are  coiled  up  in  different  chambers — cnidea — of 
the  body,  of  all  classes  of  Sagartia  Anemone,  and 
form  such  powerfnl  weapons  of  defence  to  those 
who  attack  or  annoy  them.  My  Yiduata  is  not 
erratic  in  disposition  ; for  some  four  months  it 
remained  quietly  domiciled  in  a snug  corner  of  its 
new  home  without  evincing  the  slightest  curiosity 
to  learn  anything  of  its  capabilities  or  its  inhabi- 
tants beyond  what  was  seemly  to  its  own  comfort 
and  dignity  ; elevating  himself  sufficiently  to  dress 
and  expand  his  Hexnous  tentacula,  or  under  the 
shade  of  semi  darkness  elongating  its  slender 
column  some  two  inches  and  a half  high,  and  with 
a modest  graceful  bend  glancing  at  the  world 
around  him.  But  if  silent,  our  Yiduata  is  without 
doubt  a keen  observer ; and  with  a laudable  curi- 
osity and  that  friendliness  and  sociability  that  is 
instinctively  characteristic,  one  morning, — after 
partaking  of  a somewhat  voracious  meal  of  raw 
minced  mussel,  served  to  him  as  a Chinaman 
takes  his  rice,  bit  by  bit,  from  the  end  of  a 
chop-stick,  and  conveyed  by  him  to  his  brown 
lined,  wide  open  mouth,  with  one  of  his  flexile 
tentacles,  as  an  elephant  conveys  food  to  his 
mouth  by  the  use  of  his  trunk — was  found  settled 
in  a new  residence,  in  close  proximity  to  some 
! tiny  yellow  cup  corals  (Balanophyllia  Regia)  and 
again  beside  a noble  colony  of  his  much-loved 
Dianthus. 

Here  where  “ old  faces  glimmered  through  the 
door,  old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors,"  invi- 
gorated twice  a week  by,  T must  own,  voracious 
meals,  Yiduata  lived  a pleasant  summer  life  ; but 
as  winter  approached  there  had  evidently  been  a 
midnight  conclave  and  a moonlit  flitting,  for  one 
morning  a new  flat-surfaced  rock  that  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  tank  was  in  the  firm  possession  of 
Yiduata,  along  with  a handsome  Plumose  and 
two  fairy  elves  of  Sphyrodita  Sagarts,  and  there 
they  are  now,  our  Yiduata  leading  a calm,  undis- 
turbed life,  now  and  then  taking  a lit  of  indolence 
and  sinking  down  into  an  apathetic  flatness,  which 
none  other  of  the  Sagarts  can  surpass  or  equal, 
but  whether  instinct  guides  him  or  the  sense  of 
his  olfactory  nerves  aronses  him,  it  is  for  a natu- 
ralist to  declare  ; for  place  a small  piece  of  mussel 
on  the  closed  aperture  of  its  body,  and  after  a 
moment  or  so,  up  rises  the  column,  out  come  the 
tentacles,  and  agape  goes  the  mouth  like  a young 
fledgling. 

ACTIXOLOBA.  DIANTHUS,  THE  rLVMOSE  ANEMONE. 

Many  years  ago,  in  oue  of  the  colonies,  when 
taking  luncheon  oil  board  an  American  man-of- 
war,  a young  Yankee  officer,  after  amusing  me  by 
a multitude  of  questions  about  England  and  the 
English,  exclaimed  suddenly : 

Well ! you  tell  me  that  people  would  not 
take  off  their  hats  in  the  streets  to  a nobleman 
without  they  knew  something  of  him  personally. 
I guess  1 should  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Queen 


of  England  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  if  I met 
them.” 

This  involuntary'  republican  feeling  of  respect 
for  excellence  and  worth  ever  recurs  to  me  as  1 
watch  the  queenly  Dianthus.  Elastic  and  firm  in 
consistency,  with  a graceful,  smooth,  circular 
column,  frequently  semi-trausparently  streaked, 
capped  by  a Jbsse  and  a membranous  frilling  of 
tentacula,  and  clothed  in  sumptuous  silky  hues  of 
pink,  creamy  white,  or  translucent  neutral-tinted 
buff,  dark  grey,  olive,  or  white,  the  Diver  in  the 
Gulf  of  Charybdis  (of  Schiller)  never  brought  up  a 
fairer  gem.  Whether  drawn  up  to  its  full  height, 
displaying  its  tentacles  dotted  on  a frilling,  and 
giving  a Queen  Elizabeth  ruff,  all  puckers  and 
bows — floating  with  stately  grace,  its  plumosy 
tentacles  for  sails,  Nautilus  fashion — moored  to  a 
rock,  its  column  bending  gracefully,  ‘'  queef  lily 
and  rose  in  one  or  with  a diadem  of  marabouts 
spread  out  around  the  fosse — that  order  of  beauty 
and  birth  peculiar  only  to  the  Actinoloba  Dianthus 
encircling  it  like  a ring,  and,  by  forming  a division 
between  the  columu  and  the  physioynomij — if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression — proclaiming  it 
fully  thereby  queen  of  sea  anemones. 

The  yoiunj  Dianthus,  with  the  sympathy  and 
love  of  a tender  nature,  at  ouoe  opens  and  expands 
to  true  friendship,  and  sheds  the  radiance  of  its 
charms  and  beauty  on  a new  world  around  him  ; 
but,  dignified  ami  placid  as  is  the  general  tempera- 
ment of  this  queen  of  Actinia,  those  of  mature 
growth,  like  many  beings  gifted  with  reasoning 
powers,  cannot  at  once  submit  to  a reverse  of 
fortune  with  that  resignation  aud  fortitude  which 
betokens  the  true  nobility  of  birth  and  breeding  ; 
and  frequently  many  hours  elapse  after  its  removal 
from  its  ocean  home  and  a senseless  cone  bestrewed 
by  thready  flags  of  distress  {acontia)  alone  tolls  of 
our  queen  of  the  castle.  But,  with  “ self-reuun- 
eiation  life  begins,”  thinks  the  noble  anemone,  as 
she  slowly  rises  like  a mermaid  from  the  deep, 

1 and  spreads  out  her  yoldm  hair,  glancing  proudly 
but  beuiguantly  around  her,  dining  or  breakfasting, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  luxurious  comfort  but 
not  voracious  appetite,  and  appearing,  later  in  the 
day,  in  the  transparent  silken  robes  and  courtly 
plumes  that  betoken  her  birth  and  race — a tribute 
of  gratitude  whieh  all  the  Sagartian  Anemones 
render  for  their  food,  most  of  them  appearing  in 
their  best  and  loveliest  robes  and  forms  after  a 
hearty  meal. 

Shall  I say  that  my  Plumose  loves  with  pas- 
sionate strength?  For,  if  slow  in  making  new 
friendships,  like  the  true  and  warm  hearted,  it 
puts  forth  all  its  best  energies  with  sterling  reality 
when  once  it  does  become  attached , siillering  its 
very  fibres  to  be  torn  and  lacerated  ere  it  can 
wrench  itself  away,  or  be  persuaded  to  move, 
when  necessity  requires  a change  of  se  no  or 
position.  Ami,  like  one  whose  life  has  not  been 
in  vain,  ami  being  “dead  yet  speaki  th,  the  bit  of 
fibre  left  behind  buds  and  expaifds,  uul,  after  a 
few  days,  a miniature  Plumose  delights  us  with  its 
saucy,  Jenth-rii  fire,  begins  to  eat  and  grow  apace, 
and  daily  tells  us  of  her  wh  > was  once  there. 
Slow  to  anger,  an  1 consequently  sparing  in  the 
use  of  its  acontia,  ami  dearly  loving  the  soeie, y of 
its  own  kith  and  kii|  ami  a few  select  and  chosen  . 
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l acquaintances,  for  it  is  seldom  or  ever  quite  alone, 
the  Actinoloha.  although  apparently  delicate  in 
looks,  is  of  so  vigorous  and  healthy  a constitution 
that  it  can  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with 
greater  fortitude  than  many  others  of  the  Sagartian 
race  ; and  I can  but  persuade  myself  that,  seated 
on  its  stone  ottoman,  in  its  aqueous  drawing-room, 
Surrounded  by  those  it  lores,  or  comfortably 
stretched  in  a horizontal  position  with  ample  room 
and  a pure  atmosphere,  that,  in  spite  of  captivity, 
the  Actinoloha  Dianthus  of  the  aquarium  are  a 
tolerably  happy,  satisfied  race  of  beings. 

' fUO|m  SPHYRODITA,  THE  SANDALLED  ANEMONE. 

Surely,  if  that  charming  creation,  Ariel,  sang, 
‘•  In  a cowslip-bell  I lie,”  the  mermaids,  Lorelei, 
or  nixies — 1 don't  know  wliieh  are  the  tiniest — 
must  have  found  as  dainty  a couch  in  the  tiny 
bells  of  the  Sagartia  Sphyrodita,  a pretty  little 
fairy  sea  anemone,  with  a white  calyxed-shalped 
column,  streaked  transparently,  and  just  tipped  in 
the  yellow  disced  with  a warm  brown  tint,  yellow 

i or  white  dise  and  mouth,  and  opaque  white 
tentacles,  with  a shading  into  purple  where  they 
join  the  disc,  and  the  ensemble  so  closely  resembles 
Burns’  “bonny  gem,”  the  field-daisy,  that,  nestled 

1 in  some  sea  grass,  or  ulva,  or  gracefully  pendent 
from  the  satiny  fronds  of  Iridea  Edulis,  or  peuni- 
nerved  Delessaria,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  a meadow  flower,  but  a sentient  being, 
with  a temper  as  easily  put  out  and  as  easily 
appeased  as  a child’s,  “and,  like  the  young  lions, 
seeking  its  meat  from  God.” 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  Sphyrodita  began 
on  a lovely  summer  day  when  the  spring-tide  had 
sent  the  tired  waters  to  sigh  and  sleep  so  quietly, 
that  I had  grown  oblivious,  and  was  so  engrossed 
in  culling  the  treasures  of  a rock  pool,  “that 
slowly  from  slumber  woke  the  unwilling  main, 
curling  and  murmuring  until  the  infant  waves 
leaped  on  Ins  lap,  and  I ran  a chance  of  being 
lured  to  destruction  in  some  coral  grove,  when, 
lo  ! as  I plunged  io,  and  drew  a long  sighing  gasp, 
\\  ith  a momentary  wish  that  I had  been  born  a 
diver  duck  or  sea-gull,  that  could  ride  the  bosom 
of  the  oeean  instead  of  having  to  furrow  through 
it  like  a plough,  a frond  of  “ Fueus  Serratus,  ” 
freighted  with  some  half-dozen  of  these  sprites  of 
the  waves,  came  drifting  towards  me,  and  at  once 
perceiving  that  ehanee  had  given  me  a prize,  I 
gave  all  lmt  a shout  of  Eureka ! as  I grasped 
them,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Archimedes 
went  hounding  through  the  waters  to  ten'ii  finna 
again.  And  in  spite  of  frequently  finding  colonies 
of  these  Sphyrodita  snugly  domiciled  in  the  niches 
of  perpendicular  mad-covered  rocks,  like  so  many 
jewels  set  in  a frame,  I cannot  but  think  that, 
soft  as  is  their  construction,  and  delicate  as  is 
their  nature  under  rough  treatment,  they  clearly 
belong  to  a hardy  nomadic  race,  “who  love  to 
roam  o’er  the  dark  sea  foam,”  for  often  on  turning 
over  the  fronds  of  Ithodomenia  pal  in  at  a,  or  Fueus, 
I come  upon  the  pretty  hrown  tipped  cups  of 
cl  in  ging  Sphyrodita. 

In  their  drawing-room  home  they  roll  them- 
selves up  and  sleep  as  dormice  do  in  cold  weather, 
but  with  warmth  and  sunlight  they  expand  their 
petal-like  tentacles,  and  as  flies  in  summer  air, 


now  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  now  gem 
the  fronds  of  the  sea-blooms,  Lang  like  blossoms 
from  a spray,  or  dock  the  brown  roek  with  life 
and  beauty. 

SAGARTIA  NIVEA,  TIIE  WHITE  ANEMONE. 

In  snug  little  homesteads  in  the  water-worn 
holes  of  shelving  limestone,  decked  from  without 
with  shrubby  Dasya,  gorgeous  scarlet  “Delessaria 
sanguinea,”  or  winged Alata,  and  “with  a flooring 
of  sand  like  the  mountain  drift,”  or  down  in  the 
clear  deep  pools,  where  Bryopsis  and  Ceramia, 
Polysiphonia,  Khodomenia,  and  green  silken  Ulva 
form  stately  gardens  for  their  pleasure,  live  a 
beautiful  race  of  anemones  of  the  high-born 
Sagartian  tribe.  To  the  eyes  of  the  treasure- 
seeker  there  affords  no  fairer  sight  than  Sagartia 
nivea  at  home  in  its  native  Lower,  in  brownish 
olive  or  orange-coloured  eolumn,  the  upper  part 
dotted  witli  suekers,  with  slender  tentaeles  and 
rippled  disc  of  opaque  white,  as  it  waits  with 
graceful  bearing  and  outspread  tentacula  “ for  the 
meat  that  will  come  in  due  season,”  and  presents 
a perfect  picture  of  placid  happiness. 

But  like  some  individuals,  who  can  judge  the 
mind  by  the  face,  the  gifted  Nivea  at  our  first 
glance  instinctively  learns  that  our  appearanee 
bodes  no  good  to  him  and  his.  And  after  some 
brave  attempts  to  keep  up  a semblance  of  its 
wonted  calmness  and  equanimity — tlie  quivering 
tentacles  alone  betraying  the  terror  from  within — 
it  slowly  but  gradually  withdraws  within  its  own  I 
walls  : nor  will  it  surrender  its  small  garrison  by 
gentle  persuasion  and  coaxing.  For,  like  some 
gallant  little  band  who  hold  their  own  against 
fearful  odds,  and  while  each  renewed  attempt, 
caeli  blow  threatens  death,  still  finds  some  new 
resource  -wherewith  to  prolong  the  struggle,  so 
with  Nivea,  who,  cognisant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
stratagems  of  war,  from  the  first  attack  pours 
forth  such  a plentiful  supply  of  acontia , that  a 
natural  enemy  may  he  easily  persuaded  that  the 
ammunition  is  inexhaustible  and  heat  a retreat. 
And  when  nooses  and  spears — barbed  eethorea— are 
alike  unavailable,  the  suckers  and  prehensile  bass 
form  so  powerful  a resistance,  that  ere  the  poor 
shaken  citadel,  completely  enveloped  in  flags  of 
distress,  surrenders,  it  presents  such  an  abjeet  pic- 
ture of  misery  and  grief,  that  we  feel  like  a ruthless 
savage  impelled  by  the  irresistible  hand  of  destiny 
and  research  to  molest  these  happy  people. 

And  while  Nivea  is  of  a leathery  construction 
and  sufficiently  strong  in  constitution  to  live  long 
in  a civilised  hemisphere,  yet  it  wanders  restlessly 
to  and  fro,  and  ever  wears  the  sullen  bearing  of  a 
prisoner  who  eats  and  lives  mechanically,  rather 
than  the  free  emigrant  who,  with  his  heart  in  his 
native  land,  still  grows  happy  in  the  present.,  and 
if  the  simile  is  far-fetched,  it  is  still  apt.  Nivea 
reminds  one  of  a poor  chained  eagle,  or  a caged 
skylark  who  sadly  trills — 

“We  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws, 

And  often  glad  no  more, 

We  wear  a face  of  joy, 

Because  we  have  been  glad  of  yore.” 

SAGARTIA  ROSEA. 

Who  would  not  give  the  meed  of  “ Pulclnaea 
gentis  pulukerrima  ” to  Sagartia  rosea,  with  olive- 
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bruvn  or  pinkish-drab  column,  dark  greenish- 
brown  discs,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  exquisite 
satiny,  rose-coloured,  bluntish  tentacles,  as  its 
brilliant  hue  flashes  on  one’s  sight  for  the  first  time 
from  within  the  darkened  chamber  and  sanded 
couch  that  it  loves  best  m the  limestone  rock  ? 
The  light  and  warmth  from  heaven  are  grateful  to 
its  senses,  the  roar  of  the  waters  and  the  battling 
of  the  waves  are  sweetest  music  to  its  ears,  and 
soothingly  tranquillising  to  its  comfort  in  activity 
or  repose.  The  waifs  and  strays  that  fall  to  its 
share  by  the  wayside  strengthen  its  vitality,  add 
to  its  stature,  and  clothe  its  whole  frame  in  a 
thanksgiving  to  Him  “ who  is  I AM,  even  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea.”  But  Itosea  is  one 
who  brings  a mind  not  to  be  changed  by  time  ; 
for  invite  him  to  your  home,  and  tears  at  once 
pour  from  its  satin  smooth  skin,  and  the  white 
threads  of  sorrow  and  dismay  clothe  it  like  a 
winding-sheet.  Gently  and  firmly  you  pass  the 
steel  chisel  under  a portion  of  its  prehensile  base, 
and  fondly  you  imagine  the  castle  is  surrendering ; 
but  ‘ : This  rock  shall  fly  from  its  firm  base  as  soon 
as  1,”  says  our  resolute  beauty  ; and  by  suckers 
and  every  available  power  it  clings,  and  with  the 
grasp  and  tenacity  of  a drowning  man  holds  on  to 
its  mueh-lovcd  home.  We  gain  our  end  by  bring- 
ing a portion  of  the  rock  with  us  ; but,  as  La 
Bruybre  says,  we  obtain  our  desire  when  it  ceases 
to  be  of  value  to  us  ; for,  in  spite  of  its  leathery 
consistency  and  healthy-looking  frame,  the  fair 
Rosea  is  a very  Swiss  with  a mnl  du  pays  in  our 
microcosm,  and  soon,  very  soon,  it  fades  and 
droops,  and  ere  long  “ a silent  change  dissolves 
the  glittering  mass.” 

SAGARTIA  MIXIATA. 

wish  T could  say  that  Sagartia  miniata  is  as 
bashful  as  the  Brittle  Star  “ Ophiocoma,”  who, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  genus 
homo,  recklessly  throws  off  his  arms  and  legs.  1 
fear  Miniata’s  is  a far  stronger  passion,  for  could 
an  arrow  from  her  quiver  kill,  few  would  survive, 
who  come  to  seek  this  pugnacious,  cross-grained 
rjentleieoman  of  her  race — as  luxuriating  in  her 
crystal  drop  she  hangs  pendent  from  the  ceiling 
of  her  home  in  the  beetling  rock,  or  “sits  high 
smiling  in  the  conscious  eye”  in  an  arm-chair  in 
an  aqueous  parlour,  inhabited  by  queenly  L)ian- 
tlius,  Viduata,  &c.  Various  are  the  colours 
of  Miniata’s  column — brownish-red,  olive-green, 
orange  or  brick-dust,  with  a plentiful  supply?  of 
palish  suckers  adorning  the  upper  half,  and  disks 
and  tentacles  speckled  like  a bird’s  wing,  in  tints 
of  red,  brown,  black,  white,  drab,  or  velvety- 
purple — of  course  differing  in  different  varieties  in 
colouring  and  marking. 

Soft  and  delicate  as  Miniata  seems  in  substance 
and  construction,  ' no  Sagart  is  possessed  of  a 
stronger  or  healthier  frame,  or  would  live  longer 
in  a state  of  civilisation  were  it  not  for  its  irascible 
nature. 

For  like  an  angry  reptile  it  stands  upon  the 
defensive,  and  is  the  first  to  begin  the  fray.  A 
touch  from  even  a camel’s  hair  brush,  however 
lovingly  given,  brings  forth  a shower  of  white 
thready  darts,  that  dangle  about  its  frame  after- 
wards, a miserable  example  of  ungovernable 


temper — that  were  it  not  for  the  strong  interest 
Miniata  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  its  prettily  marked 
garb,  and  her  quiet,  well  bred  manners  and  sim- 
plicity when  left  to  her  own  devices,  1 should  be 
inclined  to  compare  her  to  a scorpion,  who  some- 
times destroys  itself  by  its  own  venom  ; for  more 
than  once  have  1 known  instances  of  individuals, 
who,  quite  healthy  at  the  time,  have  drooped  and 
died  after  giving  way  to  a lit  of  naughty  un- 
governable passion.  By  frequently  rinding  Miniata 
able  to  come  home  with  me,  almost  at  the  lirst 
greeting,  and  without  the  aid  of  a chisel  or  a 
fragment  of  her  habitation  to  comfort  her,  I 
conclude  that  she  loves  to  wander  amid  the  garden 
walks  and  alleys  of  her  native  pools  and  bowers, 
as  much  as  she  delights  in  exploring  the  boundaries 
and  mounting  the  glassy  heights  of  her  new 
home.  V ith  wlrat  delicate  politeness  and  reserve 
she  passes  the  castellated  dwellings  of  her  neigh- 
hours,  avoiding  personal  contact  with  the  most 
scrupulous  nicety  ! Although  1 am  bound  to  add 
that  if  by  chance  a stray  hand — tentacle — should 
touch  her  in  friendly  greeting,  up  goes  her  back 
like  a Highland  terrier,  and  a tell-tale  thread 
dangling  after  her  proclaims  that  the  civility  has 
only  been  construed  into  an  insult.  Miniata 
perched  upon  the  heights  of  the  tank,  with  her 
straightened  column  just  laved  b\  the  water,  her 
tentacles  expanded,  and  prettily  begging  for  a 
morsel,  which  she  takes  and  devours  with  the 
keen  relish  and  contentment  of  a frank  nature,  or 
seated  in  the  hollow  of  a peeten  or  cockle  shell, 
in  peace  and  quietness — free  to  come  and  *go  as 
she  chooses — like  people  who  have  a good  position 
in  the  world,  ami  the  wherewithal  to  maintain  it 
— Miniata’s  little  weaknesses  can  be  amiably  over- 
looked, and  she  moves  in  her  sphere  w ith  credit  to 
herself  and  with  sullieient  admiration  and  notice 
to  he  considered  a very  worthy  member  of  society 
and  her  face. 

SAGARTIA  TROGLODYTE,  TJIK  ( At  E-I>\YF.I,I.I E. 

Having  described  the  queens  and  gaily-dressed 
beauties  of  our  small  aqueous  society,  we  come 
now  to  tribes  who  are  horn  in  far  more  lowly 
situations,  and  are  what  we  shall  term  the 
artisan  and  rustic  population  of  Sagartia  Anemone. 
Although,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  lorms  of 
the  cave-dwellers  and  the  mud  are  not  as  interest- 
ing and,  in  cases,  as  beautiful,  as  those  of  their 
race  literally  horn  to  a higher  oi  more  elevated 
sphere.  For  as  nature  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  frequently  decks  the  village  belli  with  the 
fairness  of  the  lily  and  the  sweetness  of  the  rose 
or  forms  the  desert  ilower,  nourished  by  th  • dev.s 
and  sunlight  of  heaven  obly,  a triumphant  riv; 
to  the  palace  exotic — so  many  a Beilis  an  many 
a cave-dwelling  Troglodyte  is  a marvel  of  deheat  * 
loveliness.  As  is  the  varieties  Kubicunda  ami 
Lilaoina  of  Sagartia  Troglodyte,  with  bull-tin  1 
greyish  column,  longitudinal  lines,  and  pa 
suckers,  rich  tinted  rose  or  lilac-coloured  tentacl  . 
and  a disc  varied  with  black,  white,  and  groj , 
in  “ a delicately  pencilled  pattern  that  lias  justlj 
been  compared  to  the  mottling  of  a snif 
feather”  (see  Gosses  hook  on  Sea  Aneinon  ■*, 
and  that  always  in  the  normal  species,  and  in 
many  varieties,  have  at  each  tentacle  loot  a maik 
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like  the  Roman  capital  letter  B ; but  these  are 
artisans,  “coaxed  and  dandled  into  eminence.” 
The  normal  species  of  Troglodyte  are  clothed  in 
tints  of  buff,  grey,  black,  white,  and  red ; and 
from  the  time  they  come  out  like  buds  from  the 
parent  stem,  little  miniature  creations  from  a 
pin’s  head  and  upwards,  who  seat  themselves  on 
the  soft,  crumbling  sandstone,  or  in  the  sand 
expand  their  saucy  tentacles,  and  wait  with 
exemplary  patience  for  the  morsel  that  mil  get  a 
blessing  with  the  rest,  they  are  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortunes  ; for  Troglodyte  increases  his 
possessions  witli  his  years,  and  a sandstone  speci- 
men who  attains  a diameter  of  an  inch  in  column, 
two  inches  in  the  expanse  of  lower,  and  two 
inches  and  a half  in  height,  may  justly  be  termed 
a very  Cyclops — or  more  aptly,  self-made  man  of 
his  race.  With  leathery  construction,  and  consti- 
tution vigorous  and  healthy,  Troglodyte  is  like  the 
genus  man,  who  must  be  sustained  by  food,  or  it 
will  degenerate,  and  die. 

“ Ye  who  are  wealthy  a lesson  learn, 

Hear  what  the  blessed  Jesus  said, — 

Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread, 

And  drive  out  want  from  the  poor  man’s  shed.” 

It  seems  hard  to  force  Troglodyte  to  emigrate 
from  his  comfortable  home,  hut  as  he  is  a classical 
animal,  an  island  home  is,  after  all,  well  suited 
to  him  ; consequently  he  bears  his  translation 
with  the  calmness  and  contentment  of  a mind 
easily  pleased  and  gratefnl  for  small  blessings,  and 
lives*  a settled  domestic  life,  occasionally  giving 
way  to  a lit  of  apathy  and  flatness,  but  coming 
, out  afterwards  decked  in  neatest  trimmest  attire, 
and  with  renewed  vigour  and  appetite,  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Ulysses,  “I  will  drink  life  to  the 
| lees.” 

SAUAILTIA  BELLI*,  THE  DAISY  AXEJIOXE. 

Sagartia  bcllis,  with  straight,  ungraceful 
column  and  flattened  disc,  dotted,  not  fringed, 
with  tentacula,  in  the  ensemble  resembles  a salver 
on  a stalk,  without  a foot ; and  in  pink  and  purple 
column,  and  disc  beautiful  in  its  hues  of  black, 

, white,  grey  and  blue — in  scarlet  pencilling!!  and 
clear  brown,  white,  and  pink — or  almost  wholly 
I whife — reminds  one  of  the  awkwar  1,  stupid  clown 
dressed  out  in  holiday  attire,  for  Beilis  is  a Sagart 
who  loves  the  mud,  and,  like  many  of  our  poor 
brethren,  thrives  and  grows  apace  in  an  atmosphere 
redolent  of  fumes,  to  say  the  least,  not  grateful  to 
our  olfactory  nerves  ; for  while  there  are  varieties 
of  the  tribe  who,  like  Kubicunda  and  Lilacina 
1 Troglodyte,  are  beautiful  and  elegant  in  form,  and 
dwell  in  homes  w here  “the  pure  and  clear  element 
gently  is  laving,”  yet  the  Weymouth  Beilis,  in 
yellow  wainscot  lined  column  and  black,  white, 
and  grey  freckled  disc,  and  the  Cornish,  love  to 
congregate  in  the  slimy  mud.  Here  they  and  their 
enormous  families  of  little  ones  grow  sleek  and  fat, 
laughing  at  care  and  its  sister  evils,  for  “ He  who 
made  all  things  for  His  glory”  provideth  for  them. 
“ It  is  good  to  he  contented,”  says  Beilis,  when  you 
transplant  him  to  a pure  atmosphere.  “ I am 
cosmopolitan  enough  to  be  able  to  live  anywhere, 
where  such  life  as  I have  can  be  and  so  he 
accepts  the  morsels  that  fall  to  his  share — chooses 


a residence  which  he  seldom  changes,  gives  no 
trouble,  allowTs  his  arms  to  rust  in  their  case,  and 
drinking  Lethe,  says,  “ Oh,  rest,  ye  brother 
mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more.” 

I have  many  more  pets  in  my  microcosm. 
There  are  Devonshire  Cup  Corals,  Carophyllia 
Smithii,  who  dwell  in  shelly  homes  and  cat 
voraciously,  but  gratefully  dress  afterwards  in 
white  and  piuk,  with,  on  rare  occasions  com- 
paratively, a green  brooch  at  their  mouth  ; Balano- 
phyllia  Regia,  the  yellow  Ilfracombe  Cap  Coral, 
who  chokes  over  his  morsel,  like  the  old  and 
toothless  ; Corynactis  viridus,  in  my  opinion  but 
one  degree  removed  from  the  Sagart  Anemones,  in 
sea-green  garb,  and  a fringing  of  pinkish  purple 
tentacula  on  footstalks,  make  pale  fair  stars  to 
be  admired,  but  clinging  to  their  victims  with 
a grasp  that  cannot  be  easily  shaken  off,  and 
devouring  like  very  cannibals ; Serpula  contor- 
tuplicata,  who  run  up  their  winding  staircases,  on 
lifteen  hundred  legs,  to  come  and  exhibit  their 
gorgeous  and  truly  beautiful  scarlet,  or  scarlet 
and  white,  and  crimson  fans  and  stoppers,  seem 
to  seo  without  eyes,  and  vanish  as  quick  as 
lightning.  And  lastly,  there  are  pretty  painted 
prawns,  tame  vivacious  creatures,  who  row  their 
pliers  at  our  approach,  and  beseechingly  seek  for 
a “bit  piece”  with  the  pertinacity  and  humour  of 
any  black-eyed  roving  little  “Arab”  of  bonnie 
Scotland  ; but  for  the  present  I have  finished. 

Lixa. 

PITY  THE  SORROWS  OF  A POOR 
BLIND  MAN! 

So  T did.  Who  could  help  it  ? He  was,  to  all 
appearance,  not  only  blind,  but  perfectly  helpless  : 
an  old  man  with  a white  head,  and  limbs  ail 
cramped  and  stiffened  ; bearing,  placarded  on  bis 
bosom,  the  above  injunction.  Let  any  one  among 
us,  who  wralks  in  the  sunlight,  taking  his  eyes  as 
matters  of  course,  cover  them  up  for  a moment, 
and  think  what  it  would  be  to  grope  about  in  a 
perpetual  darkness,  — not  that  he  may  give  him- 
self a gratulatory  hug  at  his  freedom  from  his 
neighbour’s  affliction,  but  that,  feeling  its  inagni 
tude  he  may  pity  it,  — and  be  too  would  possibly  | 
turn  and  relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  blind  1 
man,  as  tlie  placard  bade  him  do. 

Every  morning  as  I passed  his  corner  I pitied 
him  : that  is  to  say,  w hen  I was  not  looking 
straight  before  me  into  my  own  business  too  ear- 
nestly to  remember  his.  He  never  whined — a 
habit  which  would  have  set  the  teeth  of  my  com- 
passion on  edge  at  once — and  he  never  begged 
orally  ; only,  he  was  there.  Then  I caught  my- 
self speculating  about  him.  How  did  lie  get  to 
the  corner  ? II ov  did  lie  get  away  again  from  it  ? 

A certain  w riter,  instancing  a difference  between 
genius  and  no  genius,  takes  tw'o  men  passing  an 
overturned  waggon.  The  ordinary  man,  or  no 
genius,  simply  sees  the  wreck  before  his  eyes, 
while  the  genius  immediately  begins  to  imagine 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  howT  it  looked  before  it 
was  overturned.  According  to  that  view,  let  me 
flatter  myself  that  I must  have  been  a genius, 
since  I got  into  a habit  of  making  this  poor  old 
figure  up  afresh  ; calculating  wdiat  he  was  like 
before  he  went  blind  ; how  long  his  legs  had  been 
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when  they  were  straight,  and  how  far  apart  his 
nose  .ami  chin  when  there  were  any  teeth  between 
them.  But  I never  could  find  out  how  he  got  to 
his  post,  or  from  it.  In  some  mysterious  way  he 
was  there  xii  the  morning,  always,  whether  I 
passed  early,  or  late ; and  in  the  same  mysterious 
way  he  was  not  there  at  night,  but  I never  could 
attain  to  a sight  of  his  manner  of  progression. 

By-and-bv,  he  became  familiar  with  my  voice  ; 
there  woidd  be  a slight  trembling  of  the  eyelid,  a 
wistful  raising  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  when  1 spoke,  and  sometimes  a mumbled 
blessing.  For  you  see,  I was  weak  about  the  sor- 
rows of  this  poor  blind  man,  and  constantly  minis- 
tered to  them. 

I began,  indeed,  in  my  interest  for  him,  to 
make  sundry  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  asylums 
for  the  blind,  and  to  question  him  concerning  his 
parish,  whether  he  had  any  friends  ; where  he 
came  from,  &c.  But  to  these  questions  I obtained 
no  other  answer  than  the  desponding  upward 
movement  of  the  head  and  eyelids,  or  else  dis- 
jointed phrases,  such  as — 

“No  one  to  care  for  me — desolate  old  man — no, 
no.” 

More  than  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  ques- 
tions annoyed  him  ; I put  that  down  to  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  was  all  the  more  anxious  that  some- 
thing should  be  done. 

One  morning,  however,  I perceived  new  and 
touching  symptoms  of  distress  in  the  countenance 
of  my  blind  friend.  Not  that  he  was  demonstra- 
tive ; he  did  not  speak,  but  his  attitude  expressed 
the  utmost  despondency,  and  every  now  and  then 
he  quietly  lifted  the  comer  of  a ragged  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes.  I noticed,  too,  that  he  got 
more  alms  than  usual, — naturally,  for  no  one  could 
pass  without  being  struck  with  the  silent  despair 
which  seemed  to  hang  about  him. 

Of  course,  I accosted  him,  and  then  his  tale  of 
trouble  came  out.  His  daughter  was  dead,  ami  he 
had  no  money  to  bury  her.  This  was  his  last 
visit  to  the  corner  ; there  would  lie  no  one  now  to 
help  him  along  the  crowded  streets.  He  was  old 
and  crippled  : — no  help  for  it ; he  would  not  com- 
plain. Onlj' let  him  get  the  money  to  bury  his 
daughter  decently,  and  he  could  die  contented,  for 
there  was  no  one  to  care  for  him. 

Some  one  among  the  pedestrians  looked  at  us 
smiling,  and  whispered  that  it  was  “ too  old  a 
dodge and  with  a momentary  misgiving  I 
slipped  the  usual  small  coin  into  the  blind  man’s 
hand,  and  went  on.  Bnt  when  looking  round  I 
saw  big  tears  rolling  silently  down  from  the  poor 
sightless  eyes,  I turned  back,  I could  not  help  it, 
half-a-sovereign  found  its  way  somehow  from  my 
fingers  to  the  cramped  ones  of  the  vagrant,  and 
the  usual  mumbled  blessing  fell  on  my  ears, 
mingled  with  an  assurance  that  I should  see  him 
no  more. 

“Where  do  you  go  at  night?”  I asked, 
hesitating.  He  made  no  answer,  only  shaking  his 
head  slow  ly  from  side  to  side. 

“ Tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  found,  that  I may 
see  if  anything  can  be  done  for  you.” 

There  was  an  odd  twitching  about  his  month  as 
he  muttered  ont  that  it  was  “no  place  for  a 
gentleman  to  come  to — no,  no,”  following  it  up 


with  more  blessings.  I persisted  in  my  questions, 
however,  and  then,  all  at  once,  raising  his  head 
with  the  old  uncertain  movement,  he  said  if  I 
would  tell  him  where  I lived  he  would  crawl  there 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  that  he  might  thank  me 
for  my  goodness. 

So  I went  on  my  way  and  saw'  him  no  more  ; 
and  very  soon  I left  off  speculating  about  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor  blind  man,  or  expecting  him 
to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  thank  me  ; the 
mist  of  business  and  time  gathered  over  him,  and 
he  was  “ out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.” 

One  day  as  l was  preparing  to  go  out,  a neat 
brougham  drew'  up  before  my  door,  and  a card  was 
brought  in  to  me,  inscribed,  “ Mr.  Valentine 
Brown.” 

I had  no  knowledge  of  the  name,  and  1 was 
in  a hurry,  hut  so,  apparently,  was  the  owner  of 
it,  for  he  followed  his  card  without  waiting  for  the 
ceremony  of  invitation,  and  stood  before  me 
bowing  i a wdiite-haired  gentleman,  elderly,  bnt 
well  preserved,  and  show  ing  a remarkably  good  set 
of  teeth  as  lie  smiled.  Also  a pair  of  wonderfully 
bright  black  eyes  glistened  through  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  As  he  did  not  speak  imme- 
diately, 1 intimated  that  I had  not  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance. 

“That,”  said  Mr.  Valentine  Brown,  indicating 
his  card  with  a pleasant  smile,  “is  the  name  by 
which  I have  been  hitherto  known.  I am  about 
to  resume  my  real  one.  1 have  sold  my  corner.” 

Anj'one  will  imagine  that  my  mystification  was 
not  lessened  by  this  speech  and  its  singular  conclu- 
sion. What  possible  interest  could  I have  in  the 
curious  gentleman’s  “corner,”  whatever  that  may 
be,  or  the  sale  of  it  ? 

“ I am  indebted  to  you  for  many  kindnesses.” 
proceeded  Mr.  Valentine  Brown.  “ Indeed,  I 
may  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme 
interest — so  extreme  as  to  border  on  the  incon- 
venient— you  were  pleased  to  take  in  my  alia  ire,  I 
might  not  have  effected  so  early  a retirement.” 

I was  about  to  express  my  utter  innocence  of 
having  been  at  all  interested  in  the  concerns  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  me,  but 
Mr.  Valentine  Brown  checked  me  with  a gently 
dignified  wave  of  the  hand. 

“I  promised  however  to  call  upon  j-ou  ; I con- 
sider it  only  polite  to  repay  your  kindness  by 
setting  your  mind  at  rest  respecting  my  circum- 
stances. I am  retiring  from  public  life,  and  have 
sold  my  corner.” 

Repeating  this  emphatically,  Mr.  Valentine 
Brown,  by  a quick  movement,  took  off  the  gold- 
rim  mod  spectacles,  and  abstracted  a complete  sot 
of  teeth  from  his  mouth.  He  then  closed  his  eyes, 
raising  his  head  in  a wistful  way  which  I at  once 
recognised  ; twitched  his  eyelids  and  li is  mouth, 
and  mumbled  ont  a blessing. 

And  before  I could  recover  from  my  amazement 
l was  alone.  A white-haired  old  gentleman  was 
bow'ing  and  waving  a ringed  hau  l from  tin 
interior  of  the  neat  brougham,  above  the  door  of 
which,  as  it  rolled  away,  I fancied-  but  it  might 
have  been  fancy — 1 saw  the  top  line  of  a well 
known  placard — 

Fitv  the  sorrows  of  a poor  Hind  man  ! 

Logis  Sand. 
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Tacitus  (a.d.  62)  designates  London  as  famous 
for  many  merchants  and  the  abundance  of  its 
merchandise.  “ Londininm  eopia  negociatorum 
et  eoinmeatu  maxime  ecleberrimnm.”  This  point 
of  time  from  whence  the  authentic  annals  of 
London  proceed  was  little  more  than  a century 
later  than  the  first  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  only  nineteen  years  after  the  expedi- 
tion under  Aulus  Plautius  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(a.d.  43),  when  Britain  became  subject  to  Roman 
domination.  The  Trinobantine  metropolis  thus 
becomes  associated  with  the  earliest  of  the  cities 
whose  resources  have  been  maintained  up  to  the 
present  time,  when,  as  regards  its  population  and 
the  extent  of  that  commercial  status  the  renown 
whereof  originates  with  our  earliest  knowledge  of 
its  ‘existence,  it  is  admitted  to  stand  unrivalled 
among  cities  of  the  modern  world.  The  city  of 
the  Trinobantes,  it  is  concluded,  was  situated  on 
the  slope  which  extends  from  St.  Paul’s  church- 
yard to  the  site  of  Dowgate,  and  the  contiguous 
wharf  of  tlio  Steelyard.  The  name  of  Dowgate  is 
derived  by  Pennant  from  Dwr,  in  the  Celtic  water, 
i as  water  gate.  The  line  of  Watling  Street  pro- 
1 bably  still  represents  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
I the  Trinobantine  city,  as  it  does  the  praetorian 
way  of  Roman  Londininm.  This  appears  to  have 
proceeded  from  St.  Albans,  the  Roman  Verula- 
mium,  and  entered  London  by  way  of  Holborn  at 
a gate  on  the  site  of  the  present  Newgate,  and 
reaching  Dowgate,  to  have  communicated  by  a 
trajectus  or  ferry  with  the  road  called  Stoney 
Street  in  Southwark,  which  led  to  Dover  and 
Richborough,  the  Ritupa  or  Ad  Portion  Ritupis  of 
the  Romans,  whoso  vast  walls  continue  in  the 
south,  like  the  Piets’  wall  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  this  island,  a noble  monument  of  Roman 
intercourse.  The  position  of  London  must  origi- 
nally have  been  one  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  being  fronted  on  the  south  by  the  ex- 
pansive estuary  of  the  Thames,  which  is  presumed 
by  .Sir  Christo] iher  Wren  to  have  spread  as  far  as 
the  opposite  hill  of  Camberwell,  the  embankments 
whereby  it  was  subsequently  curbed  being  still 
traceable,  and  which  Wren  considered  to  have 
been  of  Roman  construction. 

It  must  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the  site  of 
the  London  of  that  period  in  contiguity  to  such  a 
Hood,  that  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  lying  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  present  level,  and  hence 
* it  may  be  supposed  that  it  must  have  needed  some 
strong  embankment,  to  preserve  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  from  immersion,  and  evidences  of  such  a 
work  have  come  under  observation  m the  discovery 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  closely  rammed  and  inter- 
laced with  branches,  so  as  to  form  a very  effective 
barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  the  tide.  The 
stream  called  Langbourne,  which  sprang  from 
the  marshy  ground  now  occupied  by  Fenehureh 
Street,  and  the  Wallbrooke,  which  rose  in  the 
marshes  of  Finsbury,  and  ran  into  the  Thames  to 
the  east,  with  the  river  Fleet  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
and  the  marshes  that  bounded  its  northern  side, 
sufficed  to  render  its  position  nearly  insular.  Out 
of  the  limited  river  frontage  thus  circumscribed, 
the  wharfs  in  question  include  a considerable 


space  ; and  although  history  does  not  point  to  the 
precise  locality  of  the  trade  for  which  London  had 
become  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  its 
annals,  yet  it  carries  us  so  far  back  as  to  justify 
the  presumption  that  here  was  the  original  centre 
and  focus  of  British  commerce.  Here,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Steelyard,  the  Easterlings,  or 
merchants  of  Almaigne  had  their  port  and  their 
warehouses,  according  to  existing  documentary 
evidence,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ethel  red ; 
and  at  this  point  the  wealth  of  primitive  Britain, 
consisting  of  wool,  hides,  tin,  lead,  and  corn,  was 
exchanged  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
traders  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  who,  having 
originally  little  or  no  superfluity  of  natural  pro- 
duce, were  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
raw  material  in  return  for  the  produce  of  their 
superior  skill  in  handicraft.  As  until  a period 
much  later,  we  were  not  a ship-building  people, 
the  trade  of  London  was  for  several  centuries  I 
engrossed  by  the  Herman  merchants  of  the  Steel- 
1 yard,  and  the  entire  freightage  to  and  from  the 
continent  carried  on  by  means  of  their  shipping. 

Through  Flanders  and  Brabant  lay  the  high 
road  to  the  old  imperial  capital  north  of  the  Alps, 

— Cologne,  the  Oolonia  Agrippina  of  the  Romans — 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  merchants  of  the 
Steelyard  wore  the  medium  by  which  we  dealt 
largely  with  that  city;  but  it  is  not  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  at  a time  when  Cologne  was 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  city  in  Germany, 
that  we  find  the  record  of  a busy  traffic  between  1 
the  two  marts. 

The  mercantile  alliance  between  this  country 
and  Germany  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maud,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  to 
Henry  the  Lion,  the  mightiest  prince  of  the 
empire,  and  who  held  the  two  important  duchies 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  ; but,  being  ultimately  sub- 
dued and  driven  into  exile  by  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  he  forfeited  all  his  lands  except  Brunswick 
and  Luncnburgh,  which  were  settled  upon  his 
wife,  and  found  an  asylum  at  Rouen  and  West- 
minster. A token  of  the  kindly  relation  between 
England  and  Cologne  appears  when  Richard  Creur- 
dc-Lion  obtained  his  release  from  the  thraldom  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  of  Germany,  at  the  exorbitant 
ransom  of  150,000  marks  of  silver.  He  passed 
through  Cologne  ; and  Adolphus  Berg,  the  Arch- 
bishop, leading  him  into  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  in  presence  of  a great  multitude  of  knights 
and  citizens,  intoned  himself  the  cliaunt  of  the 
day,  “ I know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  his  angel, 
and  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod, 
and  from  all  expectation  of  the  people  of  the 
Jews.”  The  king,  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
joyful  reception,  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Cologne, 
in  a charter  dated  Liege,  February  the  10th,  1194, 
that  they  should  henceforth  be  free  of  a duty  of 
two  shillings  a year,  which  they  had  been  bound 
to  pay  as  a tax  to  the  crown  for  their  Guildhall  in 
London,  and  that  they,  without  any  restriction, 
should  have  the  liberty  to  travel  throughout  his 
realm,  and  to  sell  and  buy  at  all  the  market- 
places, wherever  and  whenever  they  pleased.  It 
■was  in  grateful  remembrance  of  this  boon  that  the 
bishop  and  citizens,  a few  years  after,  united  to 
promote  the  election  of  Othothe  Fourth,  Richard’s 
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favourite  nephew,  as  Ring  of  the  Romans,  and  on  valuable  privileges,  which  were  renewed  and  con- 
many  after  occasions  stood  manfully  by  him.  In  lirmed  by  his  son,  Edward  the  First,  and  addi- 
the  meantime,  Cologne  had  joined  the  great  Han-  tional  privileges  were  conferred  by  the  citizens  of 
seatio  Bund  which,  following  the  example  of  an  London,  on  condition  of  their  maintaining  one  of 
earlier  union  between  the  great  towns  of  Flanders,  the  gates  of  the  city,  called  Bisliopsgatc,  and  their 
had  established  a confederation  of  cities  within  the  sustaining  a third  of  the  charges  in  money  ami 
pale  of  the  empire.  The  Hanse  confederation  men  to  defend  it  *•  when  need  were.”  King  .John 
obtained  a settlement  in  London  in  the  year  12.50,  had  previously,  at  the  especial  suit  of  his  nephew, 
their  establishment  being  the  premises  of  the  , Otlio  the  Fourth,  issued  the  first  letters  patent  to 
Steelyard  in  Thames  Street,  where  some  remains  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  afterwards 
of  masonry  of  the  13th  century  are  observable,  one  of  the  principal’ members  of  the  Manse  union, 
and  winch  have  probably  appertained  to  the  securing  them  free  import  and  export  to  and  from 
chapel  of  the  guild,  built  at  the  time  of  their  England. 

taking  possession  of  the  premises.  Henry  the  Among  the  royal  and  autograph  letters  of  the 
Third,  in  1259,  at  the  request  of  his  brother,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  tile  archives 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  “ Kyng  of  Alemaigne,”  of  the  Tower  of  London  is  a curious  letter  ad- 
of  the  scandalous  old  song,  granted  them  many  dressed  by  the  advocate,  consuls,  and  commonalty 


The  Stceiyaial,  1 lianas  direct. 


of  the  City  of  Hamburgh  to  Henry  the  Third, 
wherein  those  worthy  magistrates,  in  a somewhat 
pugnacious  vein,  claim  redress  for  the  injuries 
sustained  by  a citizen  of  theirs — Master  Willikin 
Krancc — from  the  inhabitants  of  Dunwicli,  one 
of  the  most  nourishing  ports  in  the  eastern 
counties. 

The  extended  monopoly  of  the  English  trade 
by  the  cities  of  northern  Germany,  had,  in  the 
beginning,  excited  considerable  jealousy  and  op- 
position oil  the  part  of  the  Cologne  merchants, 
who,  on  account  of  their  ancient  factory  m Row- 
gate  ward,  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  English 
commerce  ; but,  supported  by  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall, the  Ifanse  merchants  stood  upon  their 
privileges,  and  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 
Cologne  merchants  soon  mer-cd  in  those  of  their 
rivals,  with  whom  they  became  united  under  the 


charter  of  Henry  the  Third,  dated  12('>U,  the 
united  bodies  being  designated  the  Intsffcliants  of 
Alinaigiic,  who  possess  the  house  m l.on  on 
called  the  Dutch  Snildliall — Aida  T<  u/oim'nrtnii. 
Ill  a volume  preserved  in  the  City,  being  i -t 
of  the  mayors  and  slier  ills  of  London,  called 
fjhcr  </"  ‘ Aid'd}#?*  Lojibus,  the  following  is 
narrated  : 

.Soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  I liomas  a Beck  t, 
there  came  to  bis  shrine,  at  Canterbury , a oati| 
of  Cologuo — Arnold  of  Crcviiige,  with  1. is  wile 
(UR,  who,  since  their  marriage,  bad  continued 
childless.  This  couple  ferventU  invoked  tin*  saint 
to  fullil  their  earnest  and  possessing  desire,  and 
to  bless  tile  in  with  children,  and  promts  d . they 
were  favoured  with  a son  that  lie  snou  < 

Gated  to  the  Church  of  < ant.rbmy.  Unotd  scttl.  I 
afterw  ards  in  London,  Where  Od?  hore  him  a son, 
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Thomas,  and  a daughter,  Juliana.  Thomas 
failed  to  take  the  monastic  vows,  hut  joined  the 
army  of  the  Crusaders  under  Count  Baldwin  the 
ninth  of  Flanders,  and  assisted  at  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  where,  with  his  leader,  he  dis- 
appears from  the  stage,  but  Juliana  became  the 
wife  of  Thee! mar,|  a native  of  the  city  of  Bremen, 
and  by  him  the  mother  of  eleven  children.  One  of 
these,  born  on  the  9tli  of  August  1 201 , received 
in  baptism  the  name  of  his  grandfather — Arnold. 
He  was  destined  to  act  for  a number  of  years  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  London, 
where  he  appears  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
as  one  of  the  aldermen.  This  worthy  officiated 
for  several  years  as  alderman  of  the  Teutonic 
Guild,  which  association,  with  his  aldermanhood 
of  the  city,  cannot  but  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  trade  and  privileges 
of  the  Steelyard.  The  policy  of  standing 

well  -with  the  civic  authorities,  induced  the 
Hanse  merchants  to  be  liberal  in  their  gifts, 
and,  accordingly,  on  every  New  Year’s  Day,  they 
presented  the  Lord  Mayor  with  fifteen  gold  nobles 
(a  coin  of  the  value  of  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence),  wrapped  in  a pair  of  new  gloves,  in  con- 
formity with  an  old  custom,  as  it  appears,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Saxon  king,  Ethelred  the  Second. 
They  likewise  presented  the  new  Lord  Mayor  on 
his  election  to  office  with  a keg  of  the  best 
sturgeon,  oommutable  into  forty  shillings,  and 
two  barrels  of  herrings,  worth  two  nobles  ; and 
a hundredweight  of  Polish  wax,  commntablc 
likewise  into  forty  shillings.  Andrew  Aubrey, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a great  favourite  with 
the  foreign  merchants,  received  from  them  a 
voluntary  gift  of  fifty  marks.  By  means  of  these 
voluntary  customs  they  preserved  their  own  juris- 
diction as  emanating  from  an  alderman  whom  they 
themselves  had  chosen.  These  politic  merchants 
are  found  to  be  not  sparing  of  their  wealth  m 
other  payments  and  donations.  They  paid  consi- 
derable fees  to  their  own  counsel,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  serjeanfs  at  law  ; to  the  usher  of  the 
Royal  Star  Chamber,  who  with  due  formality  was 
regularly  invited  to  the  annual  festival  given  in 
the  Steelyard,  on  the  day  of  Saint  Barbara  (Decem- 
ber 4th),  a dinner  at  which  a couple  of  magnificent 
codfish  were  considered  an  indispensable  dish,  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  London, 
their  ushers,  and  yeomen,  and  to  the  servants  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  kindly  intercourse  maintained  by  the 
Steelyard  merchants  with  their  neighbours  of  the 
city,  they  make  a buxom  and  gallant  figure  among 
the  pageantry  in  which  citizens  ever  delighted. 

When  Henry  the  Sixth  returned  in  February, 
1431,  from  Paris,  a magnificent  reception  was 
given  to  him  on  his  entrance  into  London,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen  riding  on 
horseback,  in  their  purple  and  scarlet  robes,  richly 
lined  with  fur.  John  Lydgate,  the  rhyming  monk 
of  Bury,  who  describes  this  spectacle  does  not 
fail  to  include  the  German  merchants. 

And  Esterlings*  clad  in  her  maneres, 

Conveyed  with  the  sergeauntes  and  other  ofllceres, 

1 This  designation  of  Kasterling;  by  which  German 
merchants  were  popularly  distinguished,  originated  the 


Estatly  horsed  aftyr  the  maior  riding, 

Passed  the  suburbis  to  mete  with  the  kyng. 

But  it  is  with  the  dis  racted  reign  of  this  imbe- 
cile and  ill-fated  monarch,  and  the  strife  that 
ensued  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, that  the  reverses  of  the  thriving  commu- 
nity of  the  Steelyard  begin  to  appear,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  drawbacks  of  an  unruly  and  seditions 
time,  the  jealousy  of  native  merchants  interposed 
to  their  disturbance.  Added  to  those  adverse  in- 
fluences, great  resentmeut  was  created  by  certain 
cities,  members  of  the  Union,  by  their  reprisals 
upon  some  English  traders  who  had  committed  a 
breach  of  the  peace  and  disturbance  on  the  high 
seas.  At  one  time  the  English  captured  a fleet  of  IDS 
vessels  belonging  to  Luheek  and  to  Riga  houses, 
which  being  heavily  laden  with  salt,  were  bound  on 
their  way  homewards,  just  passingthe  Bay  of  Biscay. 

In  revenge,  the  large  Bergen  trading  vessels  of 
Luheek  infested  for  a considerable  time  the  whole 
of  the  German  sea,  and  seized  many  English 
galleys  laden  with  cloth  and  other  merchandise. 
These  reprisals  continuing,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  commerce  iu  general  for  some  years,  several 
ambassadors  passed  to  and  fro,  but  without  much 
progress  towards  a settlement  of  the  dispute.  It 
was  demanded,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  that 
the  merchants  of  Almaigne  should  pay  the  same 
duty  on  wine  and  wool  which  all  other  foreigners 
who  frequented  the  English  markets  were  subjected 
to.  Tn  1469  they  were  condemned  to  pay  a line  of 
13,5201.,  many  members  of  the  guild  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  the  privileges  and  the  property 
of  their  establishment  in  London  were  in  jeopardy 
of  being  finally'  seized.  The  rupture,  when  at  the 
worst,  was  taken  up  by  the  English  parliament, 
and  Henry'  the  Sixth  brought  about  a settlement 
in  a peace  concluded  at  LTtrecht,  and  ratified  at 
Westminster  on  July  20th,  1474,  by  which  their 
old  privileges  were  restored  intact  to  the  Hanse 
merchants. 

After  riding  out  this  storm  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  foundering,  the  Hanse  merchants  con- 
trived to  steer  their  way  amid  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  Reformation,  and  enjoyed  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties  nearly'  to  the  cud  of  the  16th 
century.  The  great  change,  however,  which 
ensued  in  the  maritime  character  of  the  English 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  mimical  to  the 
stability  of  the  foreigners,  and  after  Drake  and 
Norris  had  taken  sixty  Hanseatic  vessels,  and  in 
reprisal  English  residents  had  been  expelled  from 
El  bigg  and  Stade,  the  German  mere  ban  ts  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  Steelyard,  by  a royal  writ 
dated  January  13th,  13® 8.  The  property  was 
appropriated  by  the  crown  as  a depository'  of 
naval  stores,  but  soon  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
it  was  given  hack  by  contract  to  its  former 
owners,  on  condition  of  their  admitting,  on  similar 
terms,  the  English  merchant-adventurers  to  the 
ports  of  Hamburgh,  Luheek,  aud  other  tosvns. 

But  it  appears  from  some  passages  that  the 
Steelyard  privileges  had  previously  been  witb- 

ivonl  sterling  as  applied  to  coin.  The  |asteriing  money  was 
at  the  time  much  superior  to  the  common  i ngh-sh  currency. 
It  was  liscwise  called  silver  of  Guthrum  s lane  a neighbour- 
ing  thoroughfare  chiefly  occupied  by  the  lcl-beaters,  lor 
whose  purpose  the  Geruiau  metals  were  iu  recpiest. 
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drawn  by  order  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  this 
circumstance  seems  to  have  escaped  the  precise 
discrimination  of  I.appenberg  — “ ark  until! eft# 
Geschichtc  des  Hanniehen  Stalhopes,”  who  gives  a 
compendious  history  of  their  transactions.  On 
the  complaint  of  English  merchants,  called  the 
“Merchant  Adventurers,”  sentence  was  given 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  liberties,  and  were  in 
like  case  with  other  strangers  (King  Edward’s 


Diary  in  Burnet,  Feb.  23,  1511).  Great  interest 
was  made  to  rescind  this  sentence,  ami  ambassa- 
dors from  Hamburgh  and  Lttbeek  came  to  the 
king,  “ to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Stiliard  mer- 
chants ” (i hiil.  Feb.  2Sth).  Their  intercession  was 
inotleetual.  “ The  Stiliard  men,”  says  the  king, 
“ received  their  answer,  which  was  to  eontirm  the 
former  judgment  of  my  council  ” (ibid.  May  2nd). 
This  sentence,  though  it  broke  tip  their  monopoly, 
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The  Steelyard,  a.d.  15 from  a lira  wing  by  Anthony  Van  (len  Wyngrcrde,  in  the  Sutherland  Collection,  15  ileian 

Lil  rary,  Oxford. 


did  not  injure  their  Low  Country  trade  in  any  great 
degree,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  still 
continued  to  export  English  woollen  cloths,  and  to 
find  as  ample  a market  for  their  goods  as  the 
English  merchants  enjoyed.  By  this  it  would 
appear  that  their  monopoly  ceased  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  that  by  the  order  of  Elizabeth 
they  were  further  deprived  of  their  factory  in 
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legal  suits,  which,  however,  they  contested  stoutly, 
steadily  maintaining  their  own  as  heretofore,  ami 
they  were  invested  with  a Royal  Charter  by  King 
Charles  II.,  with  the  right  of  erecting  a church  of 
tlioir  own  close  to  the  Steelyard,  on  the  spot 
where  a church  had  stoml  previous  to  the  lire. 
This  became  the  mother  church  of  all  the  Luthe- 
ran churches  and  chapels  in  the  metropolis.  The 
name  of  the  Steelyard  may  be  deduced  from 
Stapelhof  or  Staelhof,  the  house  of  the  merchants 
of  the  Staple.  In  the  Utrecht  treaty  of  117  l it 
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West  Door  of  the  Chapel,  Steelyard. 

Thames  Street.  After  this  the  ( termans  oeenped  only 
a portion  of  the  premises  for  themselves,  letting 
the  remainder.  They  appointed  a resident  steel- 
yard master,  which  olliee  is  continued  to  the 
present  time.  The  buildings  of  the  Steelyard 
succumbed  to  the  great  lire  of  1GGG,  after  which 
calamity  the  Germans  got  involved  in  a string  of 


Badge  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  the  Screen  of  the  All  Wall  wvs 
Church 

is  styled  Staelhof.  This  seems  a more  likely  defi- 
nition than  that  of  Stillyard,  from  the  public  beam 
and  balance  which  was  maintained  there,  an  I by 
which  all  goods  were  weighed  on  landing,  in  order 
to  secure  the  king's  toll.  The  An  i lYntonicorum 
of  the  thirteenth  century  was  situated  on  the 
Dowgate  side  of  t lie  premises.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  the  Hall  of  the  Merchant  o 
Cologne  previous  to  their  incorporation  w the 
Hanse  Merchants.  Some  remains  of  rrtasoury  of 
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Caen  stone,  with  a large  early  English  doorway, 
still  exist  in  a building  which  seems  to  correspond 
in  situation  with  a chapel-like  edifice,  which  is 
shown  in  the  large  and  remarkably  line  drawing 
of  London  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  Overy’s, 
in  Southwark,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  Antonio  van  den  Wyngrerde,  who 
accompanied  Philip  of  Spain  to  this  country  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  the  Princess  Mary 
of  England.  This  valuable  memorial  of  old  Lon- 
don is  dated  1513,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Suther- 
land collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
In  this  delineation  the  Steelyard  premises  extend 
I considerably  beyond  their  present  area  westward, 
and  appear  bounded  by  the  wharf  of  the  Vintvy. 
Within  this  circumference,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  downwards,  several  premises  had  become 
included,  comprising  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Salisbury!  that  of  Sir  Bichard  Lyons,  another 
house  given  originally  by  Pdchard  the  Second  to  a 
follower  of  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  and  live 
houses  in  Windgose  Lane,  adjoining.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  whole  of  the  consolidated 
property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  German 
merchants.  The  old  hall  was  a huge  stone  build- 
ing, with  round-headed  gates  openiug  into  Thames 
j Street,  which,  with  the  walls  by  which  the  pre- 
1 mises  were  enclosed,  afforded  the  Germans  a suffi- 
cient defence  against  the  assaults  to  which  in 
unsettled  times  they  were  liable  as  foreigners — 
always  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  rabble  of  ancient 
Cockaigne.  Over  each  of  the  gates  was  a Latin 
I distich,  that  in  the  centre  being  ascribed  to  the 
I paternity  of  no  less  a man  than  Sir  Thomas  More. 

■ Hans  Llolhein  painted  in  this  country  four 
famous  pictures,  besides  many  others  of  minor 
dimensions — one  of  them  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Barber  Surgeons,  tho  other  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  ; the  third  and  fourth  were  two  large 
pictures  painted  in  distemper  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Easterling  merchants  in  the  Steelyard. 

These  pictures  exhibited  the  triumphs  of  Pdches  and 
Poverty.  The  former  was  represented  by  id  at  US  riding 
in  a golden  car  ; before  him  sat  Fortune,  scattering 
inoue}',  the  chariot  being  loaded  with  coin,  and  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  but  blind  and  led  by  women, 
whose  names  were  written  beneath  ; round  the  car 
were  crowds  with  extended  hands,  catching  at  the 
favours  of  the  god.  Fame  and  Fortune  attended  him, 
and  the  procession  was  closed  by  Crcesus  and  Midas 
and  other  avaricious  persons  of  note.  . . . Poverty 

was  an  old  woman,  sitting  in  a vehicle  as  shattered  as 
| the  other  was  super!',  her  garments  squalid,  and  every 
emblem  of  wretchedness  around  her.  She  was  drawn 
by  asses  and  oxen,  which  were  guided  by  Hope  and 
Diligence,  and  other  emblematic  figures,  and  attended 
by  mechanics  and  labourers.  It  was  on  the  sight  of 
these  pictures  that  Zuochero  expressed  such  esteem  of 
the  master.  . . . The  large  pictures  themselves, 

I’elibien  and  Pepiles  say,  were  cairied  into  France  from 
Flanders,  whither  they  were  transported,  I suppose, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  company. — Walpole* 
Anecdotes,  cd.  Dallaway,  i.  lf>'2. 

Copies  of  them  made  by  Yerrio  were  in  the  eol- 
I lection  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  engravings  of  them 


Thames  Street  was  a garden  planted  with  fruit- 
! trees  and  vines,  where  the  young  Teutons  might 
gambol,  but  dry-mouthed,  for  the  act  of  plucking  an 
apple  or  plum  involved  the  heavy  penalty  of  five 
shillings.  An  old  tap,  still  in  favour  with  the  Thames 
Street  carters  and  porters,  flanks  the  premises  on 
the  Thames  Street  side,  next  Allhallows  the  Great. 
This  represents!  tire  ancient  Ehenish  Wiuehouse, 
where,  perhaps,  Bhine  wine  continued  to  be  drunk 
from  the  time  when  Henry  the  Second  first  sanc- 
tioned the  free  importation  of  Hock  to  the  citizens 
of  Cologne.  Thomas  Nash  in  His  “Pierce  Penni- 
lesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,”  makes  a 
sluggard  say  : “ Let  us  go  to  the  Stiliard,  and  drink 
Ehenish  wine.”  And  in  one  of  Webster’s  plays, 
wc  have,  “ I come  to  entreat  yon  to  meet  him  this 
afternoop  at  the  Ehenish  Winelionse  in  tho  Stil- 
yard.  Will  you  steal  fofth  and  taste  of  a Dutch 
bun  and  a keg  of  sturgeon  ? ” Smoked  ox  tongues 
were  likewise  among  the  whets  for  which  this 
house  was  renowned,  which  explains  the  allu- 
sion in  “Nobbe’s  Bride,”  “Who  would  let  a 
cit  (whose  teeth  are  rotten  out  with  sweetmeat 
his  mother  brings  him  from  goshipings),  breath 
upon  her  vetnish  for  the  promise  of  a dry 
neat’s  tongue  and  a pottle  of  Ehenish  at 
the  Stilliards  ? ” Blount  even  after  the  great 
fire  attests  the  old-established  reputation  of 
the  Steelyard  tap.  In  his  Glossography  he  says 
“the  Steelyard  was  lately  famous  for  Rhenish 
wines,  neats’  tongues,  & c.”  A pleasing  memorial 
of  the  German  merchants  is  still  preserved  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  All  Hallows,  where  they 
attended  divine  service  in  the  days  of  stout  Queen 
Bess,  being  an  oaken  screen,  among  the  car\  ings 
whereof  their  badge,  the  German  eagle,  is 
conspicuous.  This  was  carved  at  Hamburgh, 
and  presented  to  the  parish  by  the  Germans  on 
being  expelled  their  premises  by  the  manful 
queen,  in  memory  of  old  kindness  and  better 
days. 

The  Steelyard  is  about  to  become  a thing  of  the 
past.  The  railroad  surveyor,  with  his  levels  and 
rods,  lias  cast  the  eye  of  destruction  upon  it.  The 
premises  have  been  sold  by  the  senates  of  Lubeck 
and  Bremen,  in  whose  right  it  continued,  and  a 
railway,  in  continuation  of  the  South-eastern 
line,  will  drive  through  its  area  to  a projected 
terminus  in  Cannon  Street.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  when  the  excavations  requisite  to  this  project 
shall  be  effected,  remains  of  great  and  curious 
antiquity  may  be  revealed  to  rejoice  the  eye  of  the 
watchful  antiquary.  J.  W.  Akcuek. 


The  Con  guess  at  Ehjlnocoruea. — Epiphanius, 
the  Greek  father  of  the  church,  the  same  who 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  writings  of  the  far- 
famed  Origcnes.  states  (in  his  “ Bananon  Hrcre- 
sium,  S3”),  that  the  first  congress  held  about  the 
division  of  the  world  was  at  Bhiuocorura,  where 
the  three  sons  of  Noah  mot,  and  divided  amongst 
themselves  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  and 
which  political  act  Noah  afterwards  confirmed  in 
his  will.  The  pious  Pliilastrius  (a  contemporary 
of  Epiphanius)  goes  still  further,  and  counts  the 
disbelief  in  the  above  division,  and  in  its  legiti- 

is  the 


by  Vosterman  exist. 

A stately  mansion  on  the  river  hank,  now  re- 
presented by  a modern  edifice,  was  the  residence  macy,  amongst  the  number  of  heresies  : it 
of  the  Steelyard  master.  Between  the  river  and]  llSth  in  his  nomenclature. 
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There  is  a crowd  about  tbe  gate  of  the  garden 
that  is  before  the  house  in  the  avenue,  lint  the 
people  do  not  come  nearer  than  the  gate,  for  the 
police  is  there,  and  stern  orders  are  given  to  stand 
away,  and  no  one  dares  to  climb  upon  the  coping 
of  the  little  wall,  which,  in  England,  would  have 
long  since  been  swarming  with  a double  line  of 
clinging  gazers. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  off  a well-behaved 
and  obedient  mob,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the 
all-powerful  police  to  enter  the  house,  although 
they  know  that  a fierce  deed  has  been  done  there. 
The  front  door  has  been  tried  in  every  way,  but 
the  key  inside  prevents  false  keys  from  being 
used,  and  all  the  united  force  of  the  stalwart 
gendarmes  has  been  brought  to  bear,  but  vainly. 
But  the  police  are  in  earnest,  and  the  crowd  stands 
back  as  an  officer  passes  out  to  summon  the 
nearest  blacksmith.  .Meantime  other  oifieers  in- 
spect the  lower  windows,  but  they  are  securely 


fastened  with  shutters,  and  to  break  in  that  way 
will  require  instruments. 

They  listen,  however,  ami  order  silence  in  the 
crowd  that  they  may  listen  the  better,  and  i le 
intelligent  French  mob  instantly  comprehends  the 
object,  and  is  hushed.  But  the  police  do  not  gi'1 
sign  that  they  can  hear  anything  within.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  could. 

The  officer  has  not  returned  with  the  black- 
smith, and  two  Englishmen  arrive  hastily  'I  hese 
are  llawkeslev  and  Aventayle.  'Hie  crowd  fit 
them  pass,  and  the  former  addresses  a lew  words 
to  one  of  the  gendarmes,  and  is  recognised  and 
admitted,  with  his  friend,  before  lie  lias  finished 
bis  sentence. 

“ Why  does  not  somebody  get  a ladder,  ami  go 
through  a first-floor  window  ? Hiere  is  one  op*, 
is  tbe  prompt  and  practical  demai  do 

Aventayle.  , , , 

But  the  police  look  coldly  at  the  speaker  and 
I prefer  to  do  things  in  their  own  way.  And  here 
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comes  their  comrade  with  a working-man  in  a 
clean  blouse.  He  had  done  his  work,  and  was 
going  out,  but  has  seized  two  or  three  hammers 
and  a wedge,  and  hastens  in  aid  of  the  law. 

The  smith  is  brought  up  to  the  door,  and  looks 
at  it  and  at  those  who  have  sent  for  him,  and  delays 
operations  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  removes 
his  blouse,  with  the  air  of  a man  who  is  master  of 
the  situation.  But  the  police  have  little  patience 
with  sentiment,  and  a sharp  w ord,  which  calls  up 
an  angry  glance  iu  the  man's  dark  eye,  neverthe- 
less quickens  him,  and  he  places  his  wedge  on  the 
hinge  side  of  the  door.  An  exclamation  of 
approval  from  one  of  the  officers  brings  a slight 
smile  of  contempt  to  the  smith’s  lips. 

“ 1 suppose  that  you  would  try  there,”  he  says, 
pointing  to  the  lock,  “so  that  when  you  had 
broken  the  bolts,  you  might  have  the  further 
pleasure  of  breaking  the  chain,  if  you  could.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  there  is  a chain  ? ” 

“Because  1 put  it  up  myself,  and  was  desired 
to  make  it  strong,  as  the  house  was  left  to  women, 
who  wished  to  be  secure.” 

“ And  are  not  the  hinges  secure  ? ” 

“1  was  not  told  to  do  anything  to  the  hinges,” 
replies  the  blacksmith. 

They  stood  his  blows,  however,  very  well,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  an  opening 
for  the  wedge.  It  was  gained  at  last,  and  the 
man  struck  hard,  and  the  strong  door  began  to 
give  way.  •• 

Hawkesley  was  watching  eagerly  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  door  seemed  to  be  yielding,  and  was 
ready  to  he  the  first  to  rush  into  the  house,  when 
Aventayle  said  : 

“ Surely  she  should  not  have  come.” 

“ She — who  ? ” and  Hawkesley  turning,  saw 
Mitt  Lygon  making  her  way  through  the  crowd. 

He  sprang  away,  and  was  by  her  side  in  a 
moment. 

“I  beg  you  not  to  come,  Laura,”  he  said. 
“ This  is  no  place  for  you.  For  God's  sake  stop 
away  from  the  house.  I m ill  fetch  you,  if  you 
|rill,  when  we  have  done.” 

“ I must  come  in  with  you,  Charles.” 

“ Yon  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking — ” 

“I  must  come  in.  You  cannot  understand  why 
I say  so — but  you  must  let  me  come.  All  my  life 
may  hang  on  a moment’s  speech  with  him.” 

“ With  him, — with  whom?”  said  Hawkesley, 
impatiently. 

Before  Laura  could  reply,  Henderson  hurried 

up. 

“It  is  useless,  it  is  wicked — you  must  not, 
madam,  indeed  you  must  not.  It  is  too  dreadful. 
Take  her  away,  sir,  for  the  love  of  Heaven.  It  is 
too  dreadful  ! ” 

The  girl’s  face  was  pale  with  terror,  and  her 
bright  keen  eyes  shone  out  with  a ghastly  effect. 
She  clung  to  Laura,  and  with  gesture  and  earnest 
words  implored  her  to  keep  back. 

“ I must  see  him,”  said  Laura,  in  a low  voice. 

“ You  cannot,  dear  lady,  you  cannot.  And  if 
you — ” 

But  a crash  announced  that  under  the  blows  of 
the  smith,  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the  other  men, 
the  door  had  given  way. 

Hawkesley  was  about  to  run  back  to  the 


house,  but  paused  to  adjure  Laura  to  wait  his 
return. 

“ If  you  would  only  hear  me  for  one  moment, 
dear  lady,”  implored  Henderson.  “Bun  in,  Hr. 
Hawkesley,  run  in.  I am  sure  that  Mrs.  Lygon 
will  give  me  one  minute.” 

He  saw  that  the  girl  had  something  that  she 
ivould  say,  saw  that  she  would  detain  Laura,  by 
force  if  needful,  and  he  darted  back,  and  hurried 
into  the  house. 

The  police  had  already  rushed  through  the 
large  room  in  front,  and  through  the  smaller 
chamber,  and  had  found  no  one.  Charles  Hawkes- 
ley hastened  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
as  he  reached  the  landing,  a gendarme,  followed 
by  another,  confronted  him — they  had  ascended 
by  the  private  stair  from  the  room  at  the  back, 
the  stair  down  which  Mrs.  Lygon  had  been  con- 
ducted to  her  hiding-place. 

The  next  moment  Hawkesley  was  in  the  front 
drawing-room.  Tt  was  empty. 

Not  so  the  second  room. 

There  were  signs  there  that  men  had  closed  in  a 
fierce  struggle,  and  near  the  open  window  the 
carpet  was  torn  from  its  fastenings  as  by  the 
stamping  and  grinding  of  foot  and  heel — furniture 
had  been  dashed  about  in  that  wild  strife. 

But  these  were  points  for  the  police  to  note. 
Hawkesley  saw  none  of  them. 

He  saw  only  the  dead  body  of  Bobert  Urquhart. 

There  lay  the  strong  man.  LTpon  his  lip  was 
blood,  but  this  had  flowed,  as  was  plain,  from 
wounds  self-inflicted,  and  when  he  had  set  his 
teeth  grimly,  in  some  access  of  fiery  passion,  now 
still  for  ever.  But  he  had  died  by  a single  blow, — a 
blow  that  had  been  delivered  truly,  and  home.  It 
had  been  struck,  and  he  had  gone  down.  Across 
the  place  of  the  wound  the  fold  of  the  loose  coat 
had  fallen,  and  it  was  not  until  one  of  the  officers 
gently  drew  it  back,  that  the  tale  was  told.  It 
was  not  told  in  the  face,  for  upon  the  strong  fea- 
tures had  come  a calm  that  gave  them  a loftiness 
they  had  rarely  shown  in  life,  and  upon  the  bleed- 
ing lip  there  was  almost  a smile. 

“ That  man  has  .not  died  in  the  presence  of  his 
murderer,”  said,  iu  a low  voice,  one  of  the  officers 
— a soldier  who  had  seen  other  deaths.  “ What  is 
that  gold  in  his  hand  ? ” 

The  hand  was  stiffening,  but  it  yielded  easily  as 
yet,  and  Hawkesley  dreur  from  its  clasp  a small 
locket.  It  had  been  worn  on  a ribbon,  which  was 
broken,  and  there  were  specks  of  blood  upon  the 
glass,  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  to  the  wounded 
lips. 

Hawkesley  knew  well  the  fair  hair  of  Bertha. 

“ lie  has  forgiven  her — forgiven  her  his  death 
— but  that  was  the  least  he  had  to  pardon,”  said 
Hawkesley,  Ids  voice  breaking  with  his  tears. 

But  he  spoke  in  presence  of  the  dead  only — 
the  officers  had  dispersed  on  the  traces  of  the 
assassin. 

( IIAl'TKTl  I.XXXI. 

Av r.NTAY  r.E  had  lingered  behind  his  friend, 
for,  lacking  the  personal  interest  which  hurried 
Hawkesley  on  to  whatever  sight  might  be  in 
store  for  him,  the  former  owned  to  a shuddering 
repugnance  to  encounter,  needlessly,  a spectacle 
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of  terror-.  A few  words  from  one  of  the  men  told 
him  that  a far  other  result  than  that  which  he  had 
expected  had  followed  the  meeting  of  the  enemies, 
and  Aventayle,  made  yet  more  willing  to  he  spared 
a terrible  sight,  gladly  accepted  the  thought  that 
lie  had  better  be  the  first  to  break  the  truth  to 
Laura. 

But  she  was  gone. 

“Had  she  been  told?”  asked  Aventayle,  hur- 
riedly. 

“Madame  knows  all,  sir!”  said,  respectfully, 
a young  man  who  came  up  to  the  Englishman. 
“ The  young  person  who  was  with  her  has  con- 
ducted her  home,”  added  Silvain. 

“ That  was  kind  and  right,”  answered  Aven- 
tayle, and  he  turned  towards  the  house,  and 
wished  that  Hawkesley  would  descend. 

“ .Monsieur  is  a friend  of  Madame  Lygon,1'  said 
Silvain,  earnestly. 

“ At  least  of  her  family — of  Mr.  Jlawkesley.” 

“So  1 am  informed;  and  it  would  be  kind  if 
’Monsieur  would  deign  to  favour  me  with  a few 
minutes  of  conversation.” 

Aventayle  instantly  assented  ; and  Silvain, 
leaving  a message  for  Mr.  Hawkesley,  the  charge 
of  which  was  instantly  taken  by  half  a dozen  in 
the  crowd,  led  the  Englishman  away  to  some 
distance. 

Silvain  briefly  explained  his  acquaintance  with 
the  family  upon  whom  this  fearful  misfortune  had 
come,  and  if  Aventayle  had  been  in  the  mood  for 
suspicion,  the  young  Frenchman’s  manner  would 
have  dispelled  any  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty.  He 
spoke  with  little  restraint,  and  as  one  who  con- 
sidered his  being  aware  of  many  painful  circum- 
stances was  not  now  a fact  to  be  apologised  for, 
more  serious  affairs  being  pressing. 

“I  was  desired  to  tell  your  friend  what  I am 
about  to  tell  you,  Monsieur,  but  it  was  afterwards 
thought  that  I might  more  properly  confide  it  to 
yourself,  to  be  again  mentioned  to  him  at  such 
time  as  you  may  think  best.” 

“I  will  do  so,”  said  Aventayle.  “My  Cod! 
what  has  happened  ? That  man,  whom  I saw  in 
all  his  health  and  strength  in  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  and  now  ! ” 

“ We  may  die  for  glory,  we  may  die  for  duty,” 
said  Silvain,  “but  it  is  hard  to  die  in  vain,  as 
that  brave  man  lias  done.” 

“ We  have  no  right  to  say  that  of  any  death,” 
said  Aventayle,  after  a pause.  “ But  these  police, 
will  they  hunt  down  the  murderer,  or  will  they 
let  him  escape  ? and  the  people,  why  arc  they  not 
encouraged  to  join  in  the  hunt  ? Surely  ho  has 
not  had  time  to  get  far  away.” 

“He  will  not  escape,”  replied  Silvain,  “but 
the  police  will  have  their  own  way.  Will  Monsieur 
pardon  me  if  I ask  him  to  attend,  for  a short 
time,  to  what  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  living 
rather  than  revenge  for  the  dead  ? ” 

“ Go  on — 1 will  do  my  best  to  bear  what  you 
say  in  mind.  But  1 feel  as  if  1 had  in  some  way 
been  mixed  up  with  this  fearful  business,  and  I 
am  scarcely  a free  agent.” 

“We  ought  all  to  feel  thus  when  a crime  against 
society  has  been  committed,”  said  Silvain,  who 
had  read  some  books,  and  remembered  something 
of  what  was  in  them.  “But  the  crime  will  bo  , 


1 punished*,  in  the  meantime  let  us  attend  to  our- 
selves.” 

They  walked  on  as  he  spoke,  and  quite  beyond 
observation  of  those  who  had  collected,  and  were 
rapidly  collecting  in  the  avenue. 

“1  would  not  speak  much  of  the  painful 
business  which  has  brought  you,  Monsieur,  and 
your  friends  to  France,”  said  Silvain,  “but  as  I 
am  to  make  you  completely  understand,  I must 
suppose  that  you  know  that  the  person  who  is, 
doubtless,  the  assassin  of  M.  Urquhart,  had  a 
secret  which  involved  the  reputation  of  two  ladies, 
(•no  of  them  is  now  a widow,”  he  added,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  “ the  other  I need 
not  name.” 

“ I know  all  this — more  than  I desire  to  know.” 

“ But  is  Monsieur  aware  of  the  business  which 
brought  the  man  Adair  this  day  to  Versailles  ?” 

“ 1 have  some  knowledge  of  it,”  said  Aventayle. 
“ And  I have  reason  to  know  that  lie  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  to  rush  into  a very  great  peril, 
and  that  it  was  certainly  not  thought  that  he 
would  leave  that  house  alive.” 

Sil  vain's  face  assumed  a warning  expression. 

“ Pardon  me,”  he  said,  “but  that  is  far  more 
than  any  man  should  say  to  any  other  man  when 
such  an  event  has  happened.  1 will  consider  it 
not  said,  but  Monsieur  will  do  well  to  be  guarded. 

I will  only  assume  that  it  is  understood  that  this 
Adair  had  a very  important  object  in  view  when 
he  came  to  the  house  of  the  late  M.  Urquhart,” 

“That  I know'  nothing  about.” 

“ Lt  was  so,  and  f am  to  inform  yon  of  the  circum- 
stances, in  order  that  M.  Hawkesley  may  know 
them.  Adair  had  in  his  possession  a volume  of 
letters  which  he  produced  to  the  unfortunate  man 
whom  he  has  slain,  and  these  letters  are  the  fatal 
evidence  against  the  l;ul.y  who — who  is  now 
dwelling  in  Versailles.” 

“ Had  in  Ins  possession,  you  say.  Do  you 
mean  that  he  has  not  now  got  them!  ? ” 

“That  is  the  point  to  which  1 am  coming. 
Monsieur.  This  Adair,  of  whom  1 cannot  speak 
with  too  much  abhorrence,  was  an  agent  oi  the 
police,  and  may  still  consider  himself  so  ; 1 have 
reason  to  believe  that  lie  so  deludes  him  self.  That 
he  was  so,  however,  is  certain,  ami  equally  certain 
that  lie  was  for  a long  time  hero  at  Versailles,  at 
which  time,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  he  was  as 
vigilantly  watched  as  any  person  upon  whom  he 
had  been  ordered  to  keep  bis  eyes.  1 myself  had 
a share  in  observing  him.” 

“Another  agent  of  police,”  said  Aventayle, 
drawing  back  involuntarily. 

“ Nothin*'  of  the  kind,  Monsieur,”  said  Silvain, 
with  some  dignity'.  “In  my  own  interest,  and  to 
repay'  certain  wrongs,  1 availed  myself  in  the 
single  case  of  this  man  of  certain  oilers  that  were 
made  to  me,  but  it  was  iit  this  ease  only,  ami  I 
shall  never  again  undertake  such  a duty.  W hen  I 
tell  Monsieur  that  1 am  about  to  many  an  English* 
woman,  he  will  probably  receive  my  word  as  to 
the  police  question.” 

“Yes,”  said  Aventayde,  bluntly,  “1  do  not 
believe  that  an  holiest  English-  girl  would  marry 
a damned  spy,  and  l beg  your  pardon. 

“ There  is  no  ollenee,  .Monsieur,  said  Silvain, 
quietly.  “ 1 was  about  to  say  that  Adair  Anally 
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discovered  that  he  was  watched,  and  became  much 
more  cautions,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  attain  his 
own  ends.  He  did  not  really  know  who  was 
observing  him.  But  he  did  know  that  his  papers 
were  examined,  and  at  times  borrowed,  and  ho 
was  fully  aware  that  none  of  the  ordinary  places 
of  concealment  which  his  own  lodging  gave  him 
were  of  much  use.  He  was  a bold  man,  and  he 
adopted  a bold  course.” 

“ Yes  V ” 

“ The  safe  possession  of  this  volume  of  letters  , 
was  everything  to  him,  for  he  intended  to  obtain 
a very  large  sum  for  them,  and  retire  to  England  ; 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  meant  to  become  an 
actor.” 

“ That  is  true  ; and  I,  who  am  a manager,  was 
asked  by  the  miscreant  to  bring  him  upon  the 
boards.” 

“ For  the  boards  we  shall  substitute  the  scaffold, 

I doubt  net,”  said  Silvain,  coolly.  “He  had, 
Monsieur,  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  the  house  in  which  lie  has  committed 
this  frightful  crime.  I need  not  remind  you  how 
it  happened  that  he  had  the  means  of  accpviring 
that  knowledge — ” 

“ 1 understand.” 

“But  it  was  intimate  and  complete.  And 
having  this  precious  volume  of  evidence  to  con- 
ceal, he  placed  it  in  the  very  house  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  wronged,  and  in  the  very  room  in 
which  the  women  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  in-  - 
jnred  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  their 
hours.  That  was  very  brutal,  very  atrocious.” 

The  nature  of  Silvain  spoke  out  frankly.  He 
felt  that  the  circumstance  he  was  mentioning 
aggravated  the  crimes  of  Adair. 

“Yes,  Monsieur,  there  was  a secret  recess  at 
the  bottom  of  an  almost  secret  well  in  a closet  in 
that  chamber,  and  there  did  Adair  deposit  bis  j 
cursed  proofs  ; there,  where  the  dresses  of  the  poor 
ladies  must  have  touched  within  a few  inches  of 
his  treacherous  hook.  And,  Monsieur,  it  was  to 
fetch  this  hook,  a task  that  he  would  entrust  to  , 
no  other  hand,  that  Adair  came  back  this  day  to  ' 
Versailles.” 

“ Ha  ! To  fetch  this  hook  of  letters.  And 
poor  Urquhart  found  him  in  the  house,  and  has 
been  killed  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  him  ?” 

“ How  it  occurred,  ” said  Silvain,  in  a tone  that 
implied  his  desire  not  to  he  needlessly  explicit, 
“how  it  occurred  that  M.  Urquhart  became  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  Adair  will  no  doubt  appear 
when  Adair  is  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  It 
is  enough  that  they  met  in  the  house,  and  that  | 
Adair  has  bought  his  escape  at  the  price  of  a 
crime.” 

“ Taking  the  letters  with  him  ?” 

“No,  Monsieur. ” 

“ How  do  yon  know  that  ?” 

“Because,  Monsieur,  the  letters  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  place  of  deposit  before  Adair 
entered  the  house.” 


injured  yon.  Monsieur,”  said  Silvain,  reproachfully. 
“ The  secret  that  the  letters  were  hidden  in  the 
well-hole  became  known  to  the  young  person 
whom  I am  about  to  marry.  Unhappily  she  did 
not  discover  it  in  time  to  make  the  knowledge- 
useful,  but  at  least  she  was  in  time  to  prevent 
Adair  from  gaining  a great  triumph.  She  ven- 
tured into  the  house,  and  secured  the  letters.” 

“ M ell  done.  I beg  her  pardon  for  having 
wronged  her  in  thought.  Then  Adair  must  have 
searched  in  vain  for  them,  and  perhaps,  in  his 
rage  at  the  loss,  attacked  the  unhappy  man  who 
has  died  by  liis  band.”  dgifig 

“It  may  be  so,  Monsieur.  I may  believe  that 
M.  Urquhart  entered  the  fatal  house,  intending 
vengeance  upon  Adair.  But  this  may  be  known- 
hereafter.  The  letters — ” 

“ Yes,  the  letters,  where  are  they?” 

“ They  are  in  the  hands  of  Madame  Lygon.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Aventayle.  “Mrs.  Lygon 
has  got  all  the  evidence  against  her — has  got 
delivered  to  her  without  fee  or  reward  what  all 
the  police  in  Paris  did  not  seem  likely  to  get  at 
all  ? That  is  a bit  of  good  news  in  the  midst  of 
our  trouble.” 

“There  will  be  neither  fee  nor  reward,  Mon- 
sieur, given  or  expected.  The  poor  are  not  per- 
mitted many  luxuries,  but  sometimes  they  may  be 
allowed  the  lnxnry  of  doing  good  for  nothing*” 

Aventayle  had  heard  that  virtuous  sentiment  in 
many  a melodrama,  but  it  was  uttered  by  Silvain 
with  so  much  propriety  that  it  was  impossible  to 
regard  it  with  disrespect.  And  the  event  of  the 
hour  had  scared  away  all  disposition  to  levity,  at 
least  in  a mind  like  that  of  Aventayle.  A harder 
man  might  have  rallied  sooner. 

“And  this  is  what  I am  to  tell  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley?” 

“ This  is  what  I was  desired  to  say.” 

“ Out  of  evil — and  it  is  dreadful  evil — comes 
good,”  said  Aventayle.  “These  letters  arrive  at 
an  hour  when  we  had  no  right  to  expect  good 
fortune.” 

“ Whether  the  recovery  of  the  letters  is  good 
fortune  or  not,”  said  Silvain,  gravely,  “others 
have  more  right  to  form  an  opinion  than  myself. 
I did  not  gather,  Monsieur,  from  what  has  been 
said  to  me,  that  any  great  gain  would  arise  to  the 
lady  who  now  has  them,  but  it  is  something  to 
have  rescued  them  from  the  clutches  of  Adair, 
who  would  have  sold  them  at  a high  price.” 

“ He,  at  least,  implied  that  they  were  invalu- 
able to  her,”  said  Aventayle.  “But  this  is,  as  yon 
say,  for  others  to  decide.  Have  you  more  to  say 
to  me  V — I should  return  to  poor  Hawkesley.” 

“ You  have  not  asked  my  name,  Monsieur.” 

‘ * I have  not.  I have  been  too  much  shocked  to 
remember  anything.  ” 

“ Mr.  Hawkesley  may  not  know  it,  but  it  is  well 
known  to  Madame  Lygon.  My  name  is  Silvain, 
my  shop  any  one  in  Versailles  will  show  your 
friend.” 


‘ ‘ By  whom  1 ” 

“3!y  a trustworthy  person,  Monsieur.” 

“ Who  retains  them,  of  course,”  said  Aventayle, 
instantly  suspecting  that  a new  bargain  for  the 
evidence  was  about  to  he  oll'cred.  “ Well  ?” 

“ Aon  arc  doing  an  injustice  to  one  who  never 


“ 1 shall  not  forget  tt.” 

CH-Vl'TElt  LXXXIT. 

He  returned  to  the  house,  before  which  the 
crowd  had  now  collected  in  large  numbers,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  only  after  an 
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• appeal  to  tlie  police,  that  Aventayle  could  make 
his  way  to  the  gate.  The  strangest  stories  were 
being  exchanged  by  the  people  as  to  the  fearful 


Brief  as  the  story  was,  Hawkesley  heard  it  with 
an  impatience  that  increased  from  the  moment  lie 
comprehended  the  fact  that  the  letters  had  been 


event,  and  the  most  distorted  and  improbably  rescued  from  Adair's  possession.  But  the  cxeite- 


surmises  seemed  to  receive  the  most  favour.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  indeed  for  the  populace 
that  stood  before  that  gate  to  have  imagined  the 


ineut  manifested  by  Hawkesley  did  not  seem  to  be 
mixed  with  the  gratification  which  Aventayle, 
who  had  formed  his  own  idea  as  to  the  character 


true  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  deed  that  had  been  of  the  letters,  expected.  Oil  the  contrary, 


done,  but  the  wildness  of  some  of  the  conjectures 
that  were  offered  was  extraordinary.  One  tale  only 
need  be  mentioned,  and  this  because  its  history 
is  less  mysterious  than  itself.  It  was  distinctly 
affirmed  by  several  of  the  crowd  that  the  house 
was  notoriously  haunted,  that  the  master  who 


Hawkesley  compressed  his  lips,  and  paced  the 
apartment  hastily. 

“ I ought  not  to  leave  this  place,  Aventayle,” 
he  said,  abruptly,  “ and  yet  I must  see  Laura.  ’ 

|‘  Is  there  such  haste  ?” 

“ Yes — her  impulse  may  lead  her  to — to  do 


now  lay  dead  had  been  the  terror  of  the  moun-  ; what  will  cause  irreparable  mischief — and  yet  to 
tain  region  in  which  he  had  lived  before  coming  leave  him,  while  the  officers  are  making  these 
to  France,  and  that  he  had  escaped  to  that  perquisitions — 1 must  go,  however.” 
country  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  spectre  of  “ Surely,  Hawkesley,  you  can  write,  or  send 
a woman  who  in  early  life  had  fallen  a victim,  such  a message  hv  me  as  will  save  that  necessity?” 
first  to  his  love  and  then  to  his  hate.  That  he  “ That  is  true — and  vet.  unless  von  eoinm  liend 


country  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  spectre  of  “ Surely,  Hawkesley,  you  can  write,  or  send 
a woman  who  in  early  life  had  fallen  a victim,  such  a message  by  me  as  will  save  that  necessity?” 
lirst  to  Ms  love  and  then  to  his  hate.  That  he  “That  is  true — and  yet,  itnless you  comprehend 
had  fled  in  vain,  and  that  having  espoused  a all — but  I must  not  leave  that  poor,  noble  fellow 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  he  liad  compelled  her  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Aventayle,  find  Silvain 
to  share  his  hours  of  despair,  and  to  witness  the  again — that  you  can  easily  do — and  make  him 

approach  of  the  spirit.  That  there  was  a wind-  take  you  to  Mrs.  Lygon’s  lodgings.  Say  you 

ing  stair  in  the  house,  constructed  by  the  mur-  came  from  me,  and  she  will,  I am  sure,  see  you. 

•derev  to  remind  him  of  his  castle  in  Scotland,  But  if  she  is  actually  too  ill  to  see  you,  and 

and  that  it  was  up  this  stair  that  the  spirit  nothing  else  will  prevent  it,  speak  to  the  girl, 
glided,  at  the  hour  at  which  the  deed  had  i Henderson.  She  is  to  be  trusted.  This  is  the 
been  done,  and  fled  down  it  shrieking,  as  the  one  message,  the  solemn  charge  from  me.  Do  not 


living  victim,  liying  and  praying  for  life,  had  done 
in  the  old  castle.  At  length  the  poor  wife,  unable 


destroy  one  tine,  as  you  value  all  that  is  dear  to  you 
in  the  world.  Not  one  line — impress  that  on  her, 


to  bear  such  terrors,  had  fled  to  her  home  in  Aventayle,  and  say  that  I came  from  the  dead 
England,  but  the  murderer,  though  he  had  shut  man’s  presence,  released  the  dead  man’s  hand, 
up  the  house,  and  endeavoured  to  leave  it,  had  that  I might  send  her  that  charge." 
been  compelled  to  return  by  the  summons  of  the  Silvain  had  mixed  in  the  crowd,  and  with  a 
spirit,  and,  in  madness,  had  at  last  died  by  his  own  certain  scorn,  as  one  who  knew  the  history  of  the 
hand.  Those  who  may  recall  the  device  by  which,  fable,  listened  to  the  fiction  which  has  been 
when  it  was  desired  to  exclude  the  domestics  in  mentioned. 

Mr.  Urquhart’s  employ  from  the  lower  portion  “ It  is  entirely  untrue,”  he  said  to  a matron 
of  the  house,  the  girl  Henderson  effected  that  who  had  just  finished  her  version  of  the  story, 
object  by  a terrifying  narrative,  have  the  key  to  “ The  man  who  lies  dead  in  that  house  was  a brave 
the  origin  of  the  story  which  was  freely  circulated  and  noble  man.” 


among  the  crowd,  and  to  which  the  female  part  of 
it  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  lend  belief. 


No  one  contradicted  him,  for  ho  spoke  almost 
angrily.  But  as  soon  as  he  had,  in  obedience  to  a 


Aventayle  was  admitted  to  tlie  house,  but  was  signal  from  Aventayle,  joined  the  latter  at  the 
requested  to  remain  in  the  apartment  below,  while  outside  of  the  crowd,  another  matron  remarked — 


an  official  note  of  the  circumstances  attending 


Of  course  he  will  say  so.  It  is  his  duty. 


the  supposed  murder  was  being  completed.  But  , marries  a girl  who  came  from  England,  and  knows 
Hawkesley  was  informed  of  his  having  come  in,  the  frightful  secret.” 


and  hastened  down. 

“It  is  too  fearful  to  think  of  now,”  said 
Hawkesley,  holding  his  friend’s  hand.  “"What 
shall  I say  to  you  for  having  entangled  you  in  such 
a terrible  business  ? ” 


“She  has  seen  the  spectre,”  affirmed  another 
woman,  half  terrified  at  her  own  speech. 

“My  son  wants  a wife,”  said  a third,  “but 
sooner  than  he  should  share  his  bed  with  a girl 
who  has  seen  a foul  sight  like  that,  1 would  gladly 


“Not  a word,  but  tell  me  whether  I can  be  of  dress  him  for  his  bed  in  the  ground. 


any  use. 

“I  fear  not,  but  stay.  You  went  out  to  see 
Mrs.  Lygon.” 

“ She  knows  all  and  has  been  taken  home.” 

“ 1 know  that,  and  you  went  away  with 
Silvain.  the  lover  of  a girl  who  attends  on 
Laura.” 

“ Yon  know  him  then  ? Ho  is  to  be  trusted  ? ” 
‘ ' Perfectly.  ” 

“ He  has  given  me  a message  for  you.” 


Aventayle,  under  the  guidance  of  Silvain,  soon 
reached  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Lygon  had  her 
apartments. 

“ I am  sure  that  she  cannot  see  you,  sir,  was 
the  reply  of  Henderson.  *1 1 hardly  dare  take  tbe 
message,  but  1 will  venture,  as  you  eoinetrom  Mr. 
Hawkesley.  At  least  1 will  knock.' 

Mrs.  Lygon  could  see  no  one — “would  see  no 
one,”  had  been  the  answer  to  Henderson. 

And  no  inducement,  not  even  Silvain  s support 


And  in  a few  words,  few,  considering  the  excited  of  the  request,  would  induce  the  girl  to  go  up 
condition  of  Aventayle,  he  conveyed  to  Hawkesley  again. 

the  information  Silvain  had  given.  “At  any  other  time,”  said  Henderson  ; “ Su- 
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v;iin  knows  that  I am  not  easily  daunted,  and  I 
would  go  in  a moment.  But  not  now.  I have 
never  seen  her  as  I have  seen  her  to-day,  and 
there  is  cause.” 

“But  under  any  circumstances  Mrs.  Lygon 
must  have  the  message  I bring.  You,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  serve  her,  will  simply  be  undoing 
all  the  good  you  have  done  if  Mr.  Hawkesley’s 
message  is  not  delivered  to  her.  ” 

“You  hear  this,  dear  Matilde,”  said  Silvain, 
earnestly. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  the  girl,  in  a low  voice,  “I 
dare  not.  That  is  something  for  me  to  say.” 

‘ ‘ Tell  me,”  said  Aventayle,  “what  is  Mrs.  Lygon 
' doing  ? ” 

, ‘ ‘ You  know,  sir,  what  has  come  into  her  hands 

to-day.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  and  that  must  be  what  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley  specially  means.  What  is  she  doing?” 

•“  Now,”  said  Henderson,  still  in  a low  voice, 
“ she  is  reading  page  upon  page  of  handwriting, 
with  her  face  in  a llame,  and  with  the  hot  tears 
coming  down  like  rain,  but,  for  all  that,  the  last 
time  I looked  into  the  room,  her  eyes  glared  at 
me  like  coals  of  lire.  I will  not  go  in  again.” 

“ You  do  not  know  what  mischief  you  may  be 
doing  by  your  fear,”  replied  Aventayle.  “ I 
must  speak  to  her  myself,  if  it  is  outside  her 
door.” 

The  tapping  of  a foot  was  heard  in  the  room 
above. 

“ That  is  for  me  ! ” exclaimed  the  girl. 

“ Ask  her  to  admit  me,  if  only  for  a moment,” 
said  Aventayle,  hastily,  “ but  if  this  is  impossible, 
say  this,” — and  he  gave  Ilawkesley’s  message. 

In  a few  minutes  Aventayle  was  recpiested  to 
come  upstairs. 

Laura  was  seated  at  her  table,  and  before  her 
lay  the  rescued  volume — the  volume  which  we 
have  seen  but  once — when  Ernest  Adair  laid  it  in 
the  hand  of  Iiobert  Urquhart.  Some  hand  had 
torn  from  it  several  leaves,  but  they  were  stiil 
there. 

“ I am  just  in  time,  it  seems,”  said  Aventayle, 
pointing  at  the  volume. 

“ I am  sorry  to  have  sent  you  down  what  must 
have  seemed  a rude  message,”  said  Mrs.  Lygon, 
“ but  l was  very  much  occupied,  and  I did  not 
recognise  your  name.  A friend  of  Mr.  Hawkesley’s 
ought  not  to  have  cause  to  complain  of  incivility, 
from  me.” 

Where  is  this  face  of  flame — where  are  these 
coals  of  lire  ? thought  Aventayle,  as  he  looked  at 
the  beautiful  and  self-composed  woman  before 
him,  and  listened  to  her  excuse,  offered  in  the 
tone  of  the  draw  ing-room.  And  yet,  after  what 
has  happened  to-day,  what  right  has  she  to  be  so 
calm?  She  ought  to  be  agitated.  I do  not  like 
this  woman. 

And  so  hath  been  judged,  and  so  will  be  judged 
until  the  day  of  the  one  judgment,  'when,  for  the 
first  time,  justice  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven,  many  a cause  that  is  but  half  under- 
stood. 

“Has  your  servant  conveyed  the  message  which 

Mr.  Hawkesley  begged  me  to  deliver  ? ” 

“ 1 scarcely  understood  it.  But  now  that  I 

i'  think  I understand  it,  from  what  you  said  at 
! 7 * 


coming  in,  I will  only  ask  you  to  say  that  my 
brother-in-lawr’s  vdsli  shall  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter.” 

There  was  something  of  triumph — it  was  but 
a little — but  it  broke  out  in  spite  of  the  well- 
ordered  features,  and  the  calmness  of  tone. 

“That  nothing  will  be  destroyed  ? ” 

“ Nothing,”  said  Laura. 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  the  book,  as  if  to  guard 
its  contents  against  all  the  world. 

“ My  errand  is  done,”  said  Aventayle,  “and  it 
will  be  my  apology  for  my  intrusion.”  He  was 
about  to  go,  w hen  she  took  his  hand. 

“ You  have  come  in  all  kindness,”  she  said,  in 
a low  voice,  and  with  agitation,  “ and  you  ought 
not  to  be  sent  away  with  the  thoughts  that  1 
know  are  in  your  mind.  But  bear  with  me,  Mr. 
Aventayle.  You  cannot  know  what  the  day  has 
brought  to  me.  Have  you  any  children  ?” 

“Indeed  yes,”  said  Aventayle,  “God  bless 
them  ! ” 

“Then  you  can  understand — but  I must  not 
talk  to  you  so,”  she  said,  trying  to  smile  as  tears 
forced  their  way — “ I have  no  right  to  talk  to 
you.  Only,  if  you  had  seen  a black  wall  rise 
between  you  and  those  children,  and  day  by  day 
grow  stronger  and  blacker,  shutting  you  away 
from  them  for  ever,  and  then  there  suddenly  came 
to  you — we  have  such  things  in  dreams,” — and 
again  she  tried  to  smile,  “ a hope  that  the  wall 
was  crumbling  away — you  would  know  how  to 
bear  with  a mother  w hose  heart  w as  nearly  break- 
ing, but  who  believes  that  the  black  wall  is 
coming  down.  God  bless  yon,  and  thank  you  for 
bringing  me  Charles’s  message,  but  there  is  no 
fear  of  what  lie  seems  to  fear — assure  him  of  that.” 

Again  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  pressed  it 
and  went  down. 

“ A word,  my  good  girl,”  said  Aventayle,  when 
he  found  himself  with  Henderson.  “Bid  I un- 
derstand aright  that  Mrs.  Lygon  had  been  informed  \ 
of  the  dreadful  thing  that  has  happened  to-day  ? ” 

“ Silvain  told  you  so.  sir,  did  he  not  ? ” 

“ Y'es.” 

‘ ‘ He  was  right  to  tell  you  so,  but  it  is  not 
true.  ” 

“What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ We  did  not  dare.  And  she  thinks  at  this 
moment  that  it  is  Adair  who  has  been  killed.” 

“ I thought  it  must  lie  so.  Keep  the  truth 
from  her  until  her  present  excitement  is  over.  I 
thought  it  must  lie  so.  Mr.  Hawkesley  shall  come 
up  as  soon  as  he  can  leave  the  house.  By  all 
means  keep  the  truth  from  her.” 

The  police  had  examined  the  whole  building, 
and  had  easily  detected  the  mode  by  which  Ernest 
Adair  had  entered.  They  foun  l the  traces  of 
his  feet,  and  those  of  the  unmistakeable  foot  of 
Urquhart,  but  in  the  mould  of  the  bed  between 
the  wall  and  the  window,  they  also  discovered  the 
marks  of  a third  person's  tread.  The  shoes  had 
been  well  made,  but  must  have  been  those  of  an 
artisan  or  other  member  of  the  humbler  class  of  \ 
society.  This  fact  remained  to  be  explained,  and 
was  much  debated  liv  the  police. 

There  had  been  but  two  men  who  could  have 
explained  it.  and  one  of  them  could  bear  no  more 
witness  in  this  world. 
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The,  other  was  a mechanic  who  had  mingled  in  feast  ever  greets  the  senses,  no  gay  music  cheers 
the  crowd,  had  remained  in  it,  hut  silently,  during  the  spirits,  and  no  news  ever  arrives  to  gratify  the 

all  the  proceedings,  and  had  spoken  lmt  once.  needs  of  feminine  sympathy.  .None  of  these  have 

That  was  when  Silvain,  having  listened  to  the  ever  used  their  mountain  perch  as  a station  whence 

charges  which  were  so  wildly  advanced,  and  to  the  to  study  human  life.  There  are  other  classes  of 

j strange  story  of  the  spirit,  had  indignantly  broken  persons  too — and  not  only  princesses  and  their 

out  with  his  declaration  that  he  who  had  been  attendants — to  whom  life  itself  is  made  a sort  of 
slain  was  good  and  noble.  Happy  Valley,  where  they  are  encouraged  to 

“He  was  both,”  said  the  man,  with  a deep  occupy  themselves  -with  such  pleasures  as  they 

I oath  “And  he  has  died  by  the  hand  of  one  arc  Capable  of,  without  thinking  of  wishing  to 

whose  head  is  the  due  of  the  executioner.  God  know  anything  that  lies  outside.  Of  recluses 
willing,  the  debt  shall  be  paid,”  like  these  there  are  multitudes  in  every  hi  ;hly 

The  people  looked  at  him  strangely,  and  he  went  civilised  country.  They  are  present  wherever 
away.  luxury  and  pride  have  grown  up,  and  knowledge 

(To  be  continued.)  has  not  overtaken  them,  as  we  all  hope  it  will 

' some  day.  These  people,  however,  are  not  con- 

DEATHS  BY  EIRE.  scions  of  their  seclusion  from  genuine  life.  They 

take  (heir  world  to  be  the  world  : and  as  long  as 

Vv'nr.x  a hermit,  in  our  day,  retires  to  a maim-  they  do  that  they  will  not  arrive  at  much  under- 
tain,  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  the  repose  which  standing  of  human  affairs,  or  interest  in  them, 
befits  declining  strength,  his  out-look  from  his  Very” unlike  all  these,  ancient  or  modern,  is  the 

retreat  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  hermit,  old  man  of  our  time  who  has  not  strength  for  such 
In  the  dusty  tombs  of  the  Thebaid,  where  there  strenuous  life  as  that  of  our  cities,  and  therefore 
were  scorpions  under  the  stones,  and  crocodiles  in  retires  to  a lodge  on  the  mountain,  whence  he 
the  river  below,  and  jackals  made  the  night  dismal  may  survey  the  past  and  the  present  at  once,  and, 
with  their  cry,  and  no  green  thing  was  visible  for  | by  observing  and  reflecting,  come  to  know  more 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  but  the  sombre  palm 
and  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  thorny  acacia,  the 
recluse  did  not  want  to  know  anything  about  the 
world,  or  his  brethren  living  in  it.  He  might  not 
object  to  have  somebody  come  now  and  then  to 
admire  him.  and  tell  him  how  holy  he  was,  and 
, how  wise  he  must  be  ; but  he  was  far  too  wise  and 
, holy  to  condescend  to  learn  anything  in  return,  or 
to  suppose  that  a mundane  visitor  could  have 
anything  to  tell  that  could  be  worth  his  listening 
to. 

So  it  was  with  the  somewhat  more  comfortable 
dwellers  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Syria.  They 
must  have  had  rather  less  to  endure,  though  the 
heat  is  quite  severe  enough  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  ; and  the  winters  must  have  been 
cold  m the  windy  caverns  of  the  honeycombed  he  may  possibly  find  himself  privileged  to  do 
limestone  ; and  there  were  storms  and  floods  something  for  somebody’s  benefit,  after  lie  seemed 
which  the  Egyptian  hermits  never  knew.  But  to  have  gone  out  of  the  way  of  it.  Such  is  the 
the  valleys  of  Syria  are  green  almost  all  the  year  view  of  a hermit  of  18(51  : and.  unless  his  mountain 
round,  and  the  terraced  hillsides  sustained  herds  air  has  intoxicated  him,  or  distance  lias  made  him 
and  flocks,  and  there  were  people,  within  call  confound  his  dreams  with  the  actual  movements 
almost  everywhere.  The  Syrian  hermit  might,  1 of  mankind,  he  will  venture  to  discuss,  from  time 
suppose,  abjure  his  kind  if  he  pleased;  but  he  to  time,  some  topic  of  the  day  in  which  he  is  in 
was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  of  them  as  his  sympathy  with  society,  or  some  considerable  part 
brother  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Still,  it  was  a point  of  it. 
of  piety  and  pride  to  forget  life  and  the  world,  or 

to  strive  to  do  so  ; and  thus  the  old  hermit  could  The  sympathy  of  society  is  roused,  but  too  many 
have  no  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day,  nor  times  every  year,  by  the  Deaths  by  Fire  which 
anything  to  say  on  them  which  was  worth  any-  take  place  in  perpetual  succession.  It  is  a question 
body’s  going  far  to  ascertain.  with  many  whether  there  are  more  or  fewer  deaths 

The  case  has  always  been  the  same  with  monks  by  fire  than  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  world’s  ei vi- 
and nuns  of  all  denominations — well-meaning  lisation.  Now  that  all  Kngiand  is  mourning  Mr. 
persons  who  consider  spiritual  prudence  a virtue  Draidw'ood,  and  that  many  families  are  privately 
of  the  highest  order,  and  who  are  therefore  not  aghast  at  the  horrible  fate  w liicli  on  the  same  oeea- 
likely  to  take  large  and  genial  views  of  human  sion  has  overtaken  some  member  < ( the  household, 
alfairs.  In  this  respect  they  are  all  pretty  much  in  pursuit  of  duty,  or  of  gain,  or  in  the  apparent 
alike — whether  they  are  dressed  in  yellow,  pray-  wantonness  of  chance,  there  must  be  a multitude  of 
ing  by  wheel  on  a Thibetian  mountain,  or  dressed  persons  thinking  and  talking  of  death  by  fir#,  and 
in  black  or  grey  in  a Spanish  or  South  American  most  of  them,  probably,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
convent;  or  dressed  in  white,  grey,  or  black  in  chief  disgraces  of  our  civilisation.  W c do  not  now 
some  holy  seat  of  sisterhood,  where  no  pleasant  burn  towns  in  warfare,  as  our  forefathers  did.  \V  e 


of  the  world  than  when  he  lived  in  it.  There  is 
the  press  now-a-days,  instead  of  the  costly  and 
scanty  parchment  literature  of  the  early  ages. 
There  is  the  newspaper,  which  satisfies  all  yearn- 
ings after  gossip.  There  is  the  post,  which  now 
reaches  every  man  who  can  read  a letter.  There 
is  the  telegraph,  which  publishes  interesting  news 
more  rapiiliy  than  the  king's  riders  or  the  fiery 
cross  could  carry  it  four  centuries  ago.  Thus;, 
when  there  is  the  inclination  to  look  on,  as  human 
affairs  are  transacted,  the  recluse  can  do  it  in  a 
way  which  was  not  possible  of  old.  The  hermit 
also  has  leisure,  which  the  man  of  business  has 
not,  to  set  down  his  thoughts  on  what  is  interest- 
ing other  men  ; and  *f  what  he  sets  down  is  worth 
other  men’s  reading,  in  odd  moments  oi  leisure, 
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do  not  roast  a tribe  of  aborigines  in  a cave,  as  few  which  happen  when  slight  wooden  houses  or-  jj 
has  been  done  in  Africa  in  our  own  time.  Men  rows  of  thatched  cottages  are  consumed.  Men  in 
are  not  now  burned  at  the  stake  for  their  opinions,  boats  burned  on  the  Thames  like  moths  in  a 
— unless  in  some  of  the  American  Slave  States  and  candle,  arc  a worse  spectacle  than  we  had  fancied 
in  Cochin-China.  Kings  and  courtiers  do  not  dress  ourselves  exposed  to  in  these  days.  The  flame 
up  in  skins  and  pitch  for  a masquerading  dance,  spreading  as  the  ignited  tallow  or  oil  spread  over 
and  catch  fire  from  torches,  like  the  unhappy  the  surface,  till  it  surrounded  a boat  filled  witli 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  writhe  in  the  torture  of  tallow,  and  set  fire  to  it ; the  men  in  the  boat, 
the  damned.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a doomed  and  seeing  their  doom,  but  plunging  over-  | 
larger  proportion  of  the  present  generation  does  board  into  one  sheet  of  burning  grease  to  avoid 
not  die  by  fire  than  in  the  ruder  times  of  old.  the  same  agony  within  the  boat ; — this  sight  of 

Up  to  this  Midsummer  we  sliordd  have  said  horror,  witnessed  by  the  glare  from  the  shore, 
that  we  were  past  the  danger  of  such  conflagrations  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  spectacle  of  old  i 
as  the  Fire  of  London  : but  to-day  men  speak  less  days, — nor  equalled,  unless  by  the  vindictiveness  j 
confidently  of  that  than  they  would  have  done  at  of  war,  w hich  drove  back  enemies  into  a burning 
any  time  in  their  lives  before.  It  seems  to  be  house  at  the  point  of  the  lance, 
agreed  now-  that  a very  slight  change  of  circnm-  Whenever  there  have  been  conflagrations,  there 
stances  might  have  laid  London  (the  city)  or  have  been  deaths  by  crushing  under  walls  ; but 
Southwark  low  at  Midsummer  1861.  We  have  the  massive  walls  which  we  build  as  a protection 
witnessed  several  great  fires  within  one  generation,  against  fire  are  more  dangerous  than  the  wooden 
The  Hamburg  fire  is  of  itself  a warning  against  erections  of  our  fathers,  and  make  a more  total 
security  in  modern  civilisation.  Where  wooden  destruction  when  overthrow-n.  In  a region  of  log 
houses  or  thatched  roofs  are  in  use, — in  Russia,  in  or  frame-houses,  Mr.  Braidwood  would  not  have 
Npnvay,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  French  provinces,  perished  as  he  did:  but  then,  again,  such  a man 
I in  our  colonies,  and  in  outlying  villages  in  our  would  not  have  been  engaged  in  his  special  duty. 

| ow-ii  counties,  great  iires  are  always  happening  In  the  newly  settled  American  States,  and  also  in 
somewhere.  We  do  not  forget  the  monstrous  Swiss  villages,  where  wooden  dwellings  and  stores 
Canadian  tires,  making  a clean  sw  eep  of  the  lower  exist,  the  proceeding,  in  an  alarm  of  fire,  is  to 
pai’t  of  Quebec,  and  of  half  or  a third  of  a town,  pull  down  the  logs  or  planks  with  hooks,  and  put  ) 
here  and  there.  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  is  out  the  fire,  or  let  it  burn  piecemeal.  When  we 
i subject  to  fires  almost  periodically,  like  an  indi-  build  massive  walls,  in  fire-proof  warehouses,  we 
vidual  here  and  there  who  has  a terrible  fever  do  what  we  can  to  repel  the  calamity  of  fire  ; but, 
every  seven  or  ten  years.  The  two  New  York  if  the  fire  once  gets  the  upper  hand,  the  danger 
fires  of  a quarter  of  a century  ago  will  never  be  from  the  walls  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
dimmed  in  their  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  There  is  an  air  of  fatality  about  such  an  inei 
who  witnessed  either  of  them.  dent  which  reminds  one  of  the  revolting  aceumu- 

There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  say  lation  of  calamity  which  renders  fire  after  an 
that  no  desolation  that  ever  they  witnessed  can  earthquake  or  a railway  accident  so  horrible  ; or, 
compare  with  the  scene  when  those  fifty-three  1 may  add,  a conflagration  in  an  American  forest 
acres  of  calcined  ruins  lay  crumbling,  after  the  or  prairie  or  on  a liussian  steppe.  We  are  given 
smoke  had  at  length  gone  out.  In  the  midst  of  to  understand — and  we  scarcely  need  to  be  told 
the  w-hite,  pov-dery  heaps  of  ruin,  stood  rq>  aloft  it — that  there  is  a feeling  of  despair,  a sensation  of 
a singularly  ugly  building  ; — a tall  and  narrow  being  hunted  by  fate,  in  such  circumstances  which 
fire-proof  -warehouse,  with  iron  doors,  behind  is,  of  all  human  experiences,  the  most  terrible, 
which  was  a store  of  hay,  absolutely  unsinged.  When,  the  earthquake  has  levelled  every  house, 

By  this  token,  our  Tooley  Street  fire  was  more  and  imprisoned  the  inhabitants  in  the  ruins,  the 
severe;  for  fire-proof  warehouses,  with  their  worst  has  yet  to  come.  Fire  bursts  forth  wherever  ! 
double  iron  doors,  were  overpowered  at  last ; — air  penetrates,  and  consumes  the  life  and  property 
the  walls  and  floors  calcined  and  the  doors  red  that  the  convulsion  had  left.  At  Mendoza,  a few 
hot,  so  that  nothing  behind  them  could  be  pro-  weeks  since,  this  was  the  surpassing  horror,  as  it 
served.  It  should  be  remembered  that  civilisa-  was  in  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake, 
tinn  may  intensify-  lire  as  much  in  one  direction  Most  of  ns  remember  the  railway  accident 
as  it  restricts  it  in  another.  Two  centuries  ago,  between  Versailles  and  Paris,  nearly  twenty  years 
narrow  streets  of  wooden  houses  caught  like  rows  ago ; and  the  prominent  image  in  that  terrible  | 
of  gas  jets,  blazed  up,  and  were  soon  mere  heaps  scene  is  still  the  lady — name  unknown  — who 
of  wood-aslies ; and  the  more  substantial  ware-  perished  in  full  view  of  a crowd  who  could  do 
houses  contained  nothing  like  the  mass  of  com-  nothing  to  help  her.  She  was  fixed  by  the  waist  | 
bnstible  substances  that  our  modern  commerce  (apparently  without  pain)  between  two  parts  of  a 
accumulates  in  one  place.  Probably,  no  port  in  carriage,  and  when  she  became  aware  that  fire 
the  world  then  held  so  much  tallow  as  choked  the  was  the  danger,  she  at  first  called  wildly  for  help.  i 
sewersj  and  flooded  the  streets,  and  blazed  across  When  she  saw  that  it  could  not  be  rendered,  and 
the  river  at  the  Tooley  Street  lire,  and  went  on  when  her  light  scarf  caught  and  flickered  away, 
burning  in  the  vaults  after  it : and  oils  were  a she  gave  one  gaze  upward,  buried  her  face  in  her  i 
rare  commodity  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  to  what  hands,  and  stirred  no  more.  Many  times  since  I 
they  are  now.  has  fire  followed  the  crash  of  collision  till  it  is 

We  cannot  but  perceive  also  that  there  is  some-  naturally  almost  the  most  dreaded  of  the  two. 
thing  much  more  barbarous  and  shocking  in  the  Perhaps  even  these  arc  not  such  appalling 
deaths  yet  known  at  this  recent  lire  than  in  the  events  at  the  moment  to  the  sufferers  as  a forest 
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•or  prairie-lire.  The-  leaping  of  the  flame  from 
side  to  side,  the  capricious  ignition  far  and  near, 
and  rapid  race  of  the  yellow  darting  ilaines.  the 
roar  of  the  lire  in  the  woods,  the  kindling  of  great 
trees  as  if  they  were  torches,  and  the  thare-un  of 
small  ones,  shrivelled,  burnt,  and  gone  in  a 
minute,  and  the  lowering  smoke,  which  seems  to 
make  the  wood  a burning  prison — all  these  are 
enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  stand  still. 
But  the  prairie-lire  is  worse,  from  its  overwhelming 
speed,  which  paralyses  the  imagination,  and  delays 
or  precludes  all  rational  attempts  to  escape.  There 
are  but  two  ways  : to  burn  the  grass  in  front  soon 
enough  to  have  it  sulheiently  cool  to  pass  before  the 
greater  lire  comes  up  ; and  to  plunge  into  water 
sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  breathing  amidst  the 
smoke.  The  rush  of  animals  of  all  kinds  adds  to 
the  terror.  The  wildest  are  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
chievous at  the  moment ; but  the  sudden  crowd  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  all  in  terror,  and  most 
making  for  the  water,  where  there  is  any,  is 
enough  to  give  the  sensation  of  the  world 
coming  to  an  end.  When  travellers  die,  in  such  a 
case,  it  is  evidently  from  suffocation  — a rapid 
death  at  least.  When  they  are  saved,  it  is  by- 
going  through  something  very  like  suffocation,  by 
keeping  even  their  heads  under  water  as  much  as 
possible  till  the  smoke  and  heated  air  roll  oil. 

In  regard  to  such  extensive  fires  as  these,  which 
menace  life  on  a large  scale,  the  natural  question 
is,  whether  our  advanced  civilisation  cannot  cope 
with  their  forces.  But  for  the  importance  and  the 
urgency  of  this  question  we  could  hardly  bear  to 
dwell  on  the  subject  at  all.  The  answer  seems  to 
be  that  our  civilisation  introduces  new  perils, 
while  enabling  us  to  deal  with  some  old  ones  ; 
and  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  loss  of  life  by  lire 
is  still  shockingly  and  shamefnllj’  large.  Our  gas, 
our  explosive  compounds,  so  much  more  in  use 
than  formerly,  our  lucifer-matclies,  winch  nothing 
can  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  dunces  and  children, 
and  our  vast  stores  of  inflammable  goods,  have 
increased  our  dangers  from  lire  at  least  as  much, 
we  are  told,  as  science  and  skill  have  lessened 
them  hy  lightning-conductors,  lire-proof  build- 
ings, iire-brigadcs,  and  water-works,  and  other 
devices.  But  it  is  comfortable  to  rclleet  that 
we  are  more  likely  to  he  guarded  than  im- 
perilled hy  further  scientitic  and  practical  de- 
velopment. We  may  surely  learn  to  manage  our 
gas  and  other  explosives  better.  As  popular 
education  advances,  there  will  surely  be  less  folly 
in  the  management  of  dunces  and  children  ; and 
there  is,  I believe,  a strong  impression  abroad 
that,  though  Phillips’  lire-anuihilator  has  not  yet 
proved  anything  like  a match  for  the  great  con- 
flagrations of  our  day,  it  intimates  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  antagonism  to  the  evil.  If  we  can  learn 
to  administer  at  pleasure  any  substance  or  action 
with  which  combustion  cannot  co-exist,  tee  shall 
have  the  mastery  presently.  Men  used  to  suppose 
that  water  was  the  true  agent.  Poor  Laura 
Bridgman — the  girl  without  eyes,  ears,  or  sense  of 
smell  or  taste — could  not  make  out  why  people  let 
a fire  go  so  far  as  to  cause  the  engines  to  rumble 
over  the  pavement.  She  asked  why  somebody  did 
not  blow  it  out,  having  understood  that  people 
blew  out  a candle.  That  blowing  should  put  out 


a candle  and  make  a house  burn  more  tiercely 
puzzled  her  ; anil  in  like  manner  it  was  puzzling  to 
people  in  possession  of  their  live  senses  that  water, 
which  extinguishes  a moderate  tire, should  aggravate 
a tierce  one.  As  it  docs  so,  it  directs  us  to  search 
for  substances  or  forces  so  antagonistic  to  combus- 
tion as  that  we  have  only  to  bring  them  into  some 
practicable  form  for  use  on  the  breaking  out  of 
lire.  To  have  Phillips’  fire-annihilator  is  better 
than  to  have  no  resource,  and  especially  in  places 
where  no  system  for  the  repression  of  lire  is  in 
action  ; but  the  great  use  of  the  invention  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  to  he  as  a suggestion  of  the  right 
direction  in  which  to  work  t nvards  a reined}’  of 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  human  life. 

After  all,  the  greatest  loss  of  life  by  lire  is  not 
in  these  conflagrations  of  cities,  or  even  houses, 
but  hy  accidents  to  individuals.  These  accidents 
are  almost  always  owing  to  imprudence  ; but,  as 
they  are  ifevy  frequent,  and  belong  to  particular 
customs  and  the  use  of  particular  implements,  it 
is  better  to  look  to  the  customs  and  implements 
rather  than  scold  the  imprudence.  As  long  as  we 
have  open  lires  in  poor  people's  homes  there  will 
be  burnt  children  ; as  long  as  tipsy  tramps  carry 
lighted  pipes  into  hay-lofts  and  stables  there  will 
be  inquests  on  dead  tramps  ami  tires  in  out- 
houses ; as  long  as  women  wear  hanging  or  pro- 
tuberant sleeves  and  balloon  skirts  there  will  be 
inquests  on  young  ladies  and  housemaids.  The 
fatal  instrument,  however,  which  destroys  more 
life  than  the  parlour  or  kitchen  or  nur.wry  tire  is 
the  lighting  apparatus — from  the  rude  torch  of 
barbarous  times  to  the  latest ; or,  j crimps,  we 
may  soon  be  enabled  to  say,  the  latest  but  one. 

Those  old  torches  must  have  been  extremely 
dangerous, — as  indeed  they  are  now  in  the  rural 
dwellings  of  Norway,  where  it  is  the  business  of 
one  person  in  the  room  to  light  an  1 renew  the 
slips  of  resinous  pine-wood,  which  burn  out  in  a 
few  minutes,  dropping  sparks  whenever  moved, 
and  with  every  breath  of  air.  Candles  must  have 
been  dangerous  in  days  when  the  lloors  were 
strewed  with  rushes,  or  sprays  from  the  woods. 
By  King  Alfred's  lantern  we  know  how  the 
draughts  in  the  ill-built  houses  of  that  age  wasted 
the  candles  ; and  the  same  winds  would  plow  the 
sparks  about.  Some  Americans  now  attiihntc  the 
frequency  of  tiros  in  their  country  partly  to  the 
haste,  and  consequent  imperfection  of  house-build- 
ing, l*y  which  chimneys  set  lire  to  the  whole 
dwelling,  and  yet  more  to  tiie  use  of  wood  for 
fuel,  and  the  consequent  carrying  about  of  wood- 
ashes,  which  are  singularly  treacherous  in  tlu-ir 
concealment  of  lire.  These  causes  were  in  opera- 
tion when  K ing  Alfred  put  his  caudles  into  a 
lantern,  to  make  them  serve  at  once  as  a light  and 
a clock  ; and  those  who  did  not  so  protect  the 
thime,  and  preclude  sparks-,  no  doubt  suffered 
much  from  lire. 

Candles  have,  however,  lasted  from  that  day  to 
this.  Ours  is  probably  the  last  generation  which 
will  be  able  to  say  as  much  ; but  at  pr  sent  it  is 
true.  In  each  age  there  have  been  other  lights. 
There  have  been  cressets  in  the  stn  s,  and  courts, 
and  inn- yards  ; and  lanterns  in  the  hauls  o' 
people  of  all  degrees.  1 here  has  been  a burning 
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of  oil  in  lamps,  ever  since  men  caught  large  fish, 
or  crushed  seeds  on  a large  scale.  Cressets, 
lanterns,  and  oil-lamps  have  all  given  way  before 
gas  in  the  open  air,  and  in  large  edifices,  shops, 
and  even  private  houses;  yet  has  the  old-fashioned 
candle  remained — sometimes  with  an  air  of  new- 
fashion  about  it — to  this  day.  The  candle,  with 
all  its  barbarism,  its  grease,  its  snuff,  its  waste,  its 
clumsiness,  and  its  dangeronsness,  has  kept  its 
place  with  a pertinacity  which  future  generations 
| will  wonder  at. 

Its  approaching  extinction  has  been  foreshown 
by  a long  series  of  endeavours  to  improve  it.  In 
the  same  way,  we  strove  to  improve  our  street 
lamps,  when  old  men  like  myself  were  boys. 
When  a lamp  of  a certain  sized  wick  did  not  give 
light  enough,  we  added  threads  to  the  wick.  We 
cleaned  the  glass  oftener  ; and  spoke  sharply  to 
the  lamplighter  ; we  found  fault  with  the  oil ; and 
then  we  again  added  threads  to  the  wick.  Some 
people  hinted  at  a new  method  altogether,  and 
pointed  to  little  boys  getting  a brilliant  flame  out  ( 
of  a coal  in  the  fireplace  through  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco-pipe  ; but  Sir  Humphry  Davy  said,  pub- 
licly, that  that  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  when  we 
could  bring  down  the  moon  we  might  light  the 
streets  with  gas,  and  not  before.  So  most  people 
settled  their  minds  to  their  oil-lamps,  and  [(reached 
content.  Yet  lighting  by  gas  followed.  For  many 
years  we  have,  in  like  manner,  been  improving 
candles.  The  improvement  is  real  ; but  not  the 
less  must  the  candle  go  out  before  a better  flame. 

The  old  candle  drawer  of  the  housemaid  is 
seldom  to  be  seen  now,  happily.  Most  households 
have  done  with  that  abomination, — the  greased 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  the  scrapings  of  tallow,  and 
shreds  of  snuff : the  filthy  glove,  and  grimed  and 
greased  snuffers  and  candlestick.  But  in  too  many 
kitchens,  the  cook  still  has  to  deal  with  tallow- 
candles  ; and  the  housemaid  has  only  exchanged 
tallow  for  composition  or  wax.  The  improvement 
is  great ; but  there  is  still  more  or  less  dirt  ; the 
substance,  whether  fat  or  waxy,  still  runs  down 
when  the  wick  flares  ; and  there  arc  droppings 
all  over  the  house  where  any  sort  of  candle  is  carried. 
Above  all,  the  danger  to  life  is  scarcely  at  all 
lessened  by  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
candle.  If  an  expiring  mineral  wick  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  old  cotton  one,  in  one  way,  it  is 
more  so  in  another.  In  getting  rid  of  the  stench, 
wc  have  lost  a warning. 

Everybody  knows  all  this,  I may  be  impatiently 
told  ; and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  had 
such  a series  of  domestic  lamps  for  many  years. 
Thjs  is  true  ; but  the  lamps  have  never  superseded 
the  candles,  as  the  candle-makers  can  show.  And 
no  wonder ; for  the  many  varieties  of  oil  lamps, 
up  to  the  date  of  eamphine  and  naphtha,  had  little 
advantage  as  to  sweetness  and  cleanliness  over  the 
candle  ; and  then  the  eamphine  and  naphtha  lamps 
were  denounced  as  dangerous. 

For  centuries  lives  have  been  lost  every  year, 
every  month,  perhaps — including  the  whole  world 
— every  hour,  from  something  flying  against  the 
candle,  or  sparks  from  the  candle  falling  upon 
something.  People  reading  in  bed,  or  falling 
asleep  over  a light ; men  in  nightcaps,  u omen  in 
large  sleeves,  children  in  pinafores,  hex  c all  been 


victims  by  hundreds.  Linen  on  a drying-horse,  a 
muslin  curtain  in  a window,  rags  or  paper  in  a 
closet,  waste  cotton  in  a warehouse — anything  to 
, which  a caudle  was  brought  near,  might,  and  did 
sometimes,  cause  somebody’s  death.  Y"et  we  have 
perhaps  heard  more  outcry  since  eamphine  and 
naphtha-lamps  came  in  than  in  all  the  old  days  of 
eandles.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  accidents  have 
been  frequent  and  very  terrible.  I have  observed 
in  the  American  newspapers,  in  particular,  a long 
and  steady  warfare  against  this  invention,  with  an 
occasional  publication  of  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  it.  The  answer  is  twofold.  The  Ame- 
ricans use  eamphine  and  naphtha  in  small  hand- 
lamps,  which  are  easily  upset.  This  is  rash.  But 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  eamphine  and  naphtha  in 
standard  lamps,  it  is  safe  if  the  simple  rules  are 
observed, — to  feed  the  lamp  by  daylight,  and 
never  to  carry  it  lighted.  If  carried  lighted,  it 
may  be  dropped  ; and  we  know  how  a housemaid 
was  burned  to  death  in  ten  minutes,  a few  months 
since,  by  that  particular  accident.  She  dropped  the 
lamp,  trod  on  the  burning  fluid,  with  the  notion  of 
stamping  it  out,  set  fire  to  her  under-elotliing,  and 
was  ’lost.  It  is  abundantly  easy  to  trim  the  lamp 
in  the  morning ; and,  if  left  till  after  dark,  the  ' 
person  who  holds  the  candle  while  another  pours 
in  the  fluid  is  regularly  amazed,  when  an  acci- 
dent happens,  at  the  distance  at  which  it  can  catch 
fire. 

With  eamphine  we  might  get  on  very  well  in 
drawing-room  or  shop ; and  nobody  could  be 
burnt  but  by  criminal  rashness  : but  till  recently 
there  has  been  only  the  candle,  or  the  unsavoury 
oil-lamp  for  the  kitchen  and  bed-rooms,  and  for 
going  about  the  house.  Now,  at  last,  we  seem  to 
have  got  hold  of  something  which  gives  us  all  the 
good,  and  none  of  the  bad,  of  former  methods  ; 
and  we  see  accordingly  whole  villages  and  towns 
leaving  off  candles  and  taking  to  photogene-lamps. 

In  primitive  country  towns  the  tinmen  cannot 
make  lamps  fast  enough  for  the  cottages  and 
kitchens,  and  shops  for  miles  round,  and,  cheap  as 
photogene  is,  its  price  rises  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  demand.  1 hope  it  is  true,  as  wc  are  told,  that 
the  fluid  is  harmless  if  spilt.  It  seems  to  have 
every  other  virtue,  and  it  is  really  a pleasant  thing 
to  see  the  change  in  humble  dwellings,  as  well  as 
to  note  the  increased  safety  in  richer  house- 
holds. 

We  can  now  leave  a light  burning  in  a cham- 
ber m ithout  danger  as  without  cost,  by  turning 
down  the  photogene  hand-lamp  to  a mere  glimmer, 
and  there  are  neither  sparks  nor  droppings  on 
the  stairs.  Instead  of  the  flaring,  wasting  tallow 
candle  on  the  kitchen-table,  or  in  the  windy 
cottage,  one  may  see  now  the  pretty  tin  lamp 
(only  sometimes  too  gaily  [tainted)  suspended  over- 
head, giving  an  abundant  and  equal  light  to  all  : 
the  room.  With  the  ordinary  care  in  cutting  the 
wick  there  is  no  smell,  there  is  no  dirt,  and  it 
is  the  cheapest  light  yet  known.  Whether 
it  will  continue  so  when  it  has  cleared  off  all 
the  ranges  of  mountains  of  small  coal  round  the 
mouths  of  our  coal-pits,  another  generation  will 
see.  At  present,  its  cheapness  causes  a saving 
of  pounds  in  a year  to  many  housekeepers,  and 
affords  to  the  humbler  consumers  a better  light 
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than  they  have  ever  before  enj%ed  for  less  sympathise  with  llidlcy's  noble  economy  in  the 
money.  We  shall  never  know  what  the  reduction  midst  of  his  last  walk,  when,  seeing,  on  his  way 
is  in  babies  burnt ; but  of  the  fact  of  the  reduction  to  the  stake,  a poor  man  barefoot,  he  slipped  otf 
there  can  soon  be  no  (juestion.  his  own  shoes,  and  gave  them  to  the  staring 

I must  resist  the  temptation  of  speculating  on  stranger,  saying  it  was  a pity  a pair  of  shoes  so 

the  effect  on  industry  of  the  extinction  of  candles,  wanted  should  be  burned.  All  this  we  uuder- 

It  would  be  amusing  to  relate  what  has  happened  stand  : but  the  declaration  of  several  of  the 

already,  and  to  show  what  must  be  expected  when  martyrs  in  the  midst  of  the  lire  that  they  felt  no 
there  is  no  demand  for  dips,  moulds,  composition,  pain  has  perplexed  many.  The  dying  men  them- 
or  wax ; or  for  candlesticks  or  snuffers,  of  any  selves  supposed  it  a miracle.  We  know  now  that 
form  or  size  ; and  when  a brisk  trade  springs  up  when  the  skin  has  been  acted  upon  to  a certain 
in  lamps,  chains,  and  shades,  from  the  humblest  point,  sensation  is  lost.  There  have  been  instances 
to  the  most  elaborate  and  graceful.  But  that  view-  of  this  absence  of  pain  in  fatal  cases  within  a 
will  wait.  Our  camlle-makers  export  such  vast  few  months. 

quantities  of  the  commodity  that  the  change  at  The  best  thing  we  know,  in  this  matter,  is  the 
home  will  not  show  any  great  immediate  inllu-  beautiful  anecdote  of  one  of  our  Protestant 
once  on  the  tallow-trade  or  the  northern  fisheries,  martyrs  (was  it  Fisher  of  lfadlebdi  ? ) and  his 
That  part  of  the  subject  may  wait.  And  I eaunot  imperilled  friends.  Those  friends  expected  that 
but  feel  that  my  main  topic  is  somewhat  too  grave  their  turn  -would  be  next ; and  in  the  brotherly 
for  it.  spirit  of  the  time  and  circumstances,  they  talked 

However  few  may  like  to  speak  of  it,  wc  all  over  the  whole  matter  with  him.  They  would  be 
really  wish  to  kuow  something  of  the  endurable-  present,  on  a rising  ground  in  front  of  the  stake, — 
ness  of  death  by  lire.  There  ought  to  be  a good  whieh  was  very  cheering  to  him  : and  he  engaged 
deal  of  evidence  on  this  head,  considering  the  to  make  a sign,  if  he  found  the  pain  endurable, — 
number  of  lives  so  lost  in  all  ages.  There  is,  in  wdiieh  would  he  very  cheering  to  them.  He  would 
fact,  a good  deal  of  evidence  ; but  it  is  so  various  raise  bis  hands  above  bis  head,  in  a maimer 
as  to  be  found  very  perplexing.  The  only  ra-  agreed  upon.  They  went  and  looked  on  ; and  for 
tional  conclusion  is  that  there  are  great  varieties  long  they  saw  nothing.  They  could  not  wonder  ; 
of  suffering,  in  accordance  -with  the  differences  — it  was  too  much  to  expect  the  sign.  At  last, 
in  men’s  frame  of  body,  and  yet  more,  state  of  the  victim  raised — not  his  hands,  for  they  were 
mind.  gone,  but  his  arms,  above  his  head,  and  kept 

We  must  remember  that  nearly  all  who  perish  them  there  so  long  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
in  conflagrations  of  dwellings  die  by  suffocation,  intent.  For  all  generations  since  this  has  been  a 
except  the  few  who  die  as  i\Ir.  Braidwood  tl id.  comfort.  Jt  may  make  no  difference,  in  am  case. 
Persons  who  have  had  severe  burns  from  which  about  encountering  the  martyrdom  ; hut  it  is  a 
they  have  recovered  have  said  that  all  the  bodily  great  and  genuine  solace  to  know  that  the  faculties 
pain  was  afterwards  : either  the  dame  did  not  may  work  truly  in  such  extremity, 
hurt,  or  the  perturbation  of  mind  rendered  it  It  is  an  extremity  which  is  now  never  endured 
unfelt.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  burnt  in  the  but  by  somebody’s  fault  : and  it  is  doubtful 
hands  in  saving  a child,  and  suffering  tortures  whether  the  proportion  of  victims  to  ignorance 
afterwards,  even  said  that  the  sensation  was  for  and  carelessness  diminishes.  Do  wo  mean  that 
the  instant  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  But  there  shall  ever  be  an  end  to  deaths  by  tiro  ? 

1 this  has  no  bearing  on  what  we  want  to  know, — Fuo.u  Tin  ilorsnix. 

the  endurableness  of  being  burnt  to  death.  

We  need  not,  unhappily,  go  back  to  the  old  SLAPTOX. 

records  of  religious  martyrdom  for  evidence.  

Men  are  burned  alive  now,  year  by  year, — not  Oi  l;  village  of  Slapton  is  well  known  through- 

only  in  lied  Indian  warfare,  nor  in  missionary  out  Devonshire.  Pleasure-seekers  troop  hither  for 
life  among  the  heathens, — but  in  the  United  the  day.  Excursion  •steamers  make  trips  to  us. 
States,  and  wherever  slavery  exists.  Numerous,  and  sometimes  royal,  visitors  enjoy  the 

In  1836  a negro  was  so  burned  in  Missouri,  hospitalities  of  the  Sands  Hotel.  The eoast-railwaj 
The  management  of  the  deed  was  as  cruel  as  the  from  Dartmouth  to  Plymouth  will  make  Slapton  a 
decil  itself.  Suffice  it  that,  after  the  longest  half-  fashionable  watenng-plaee.  At  present,  wo  are 
hour  he  had  ever  passed,  one  gentleman  said  to  somewhat  difficult  of  access.  Totnes  is  our  nearest 
another,  “ His  pain  is  over,  he  does  not  suffer  railway-station.  The  place,  however,  is  so  justly 
now  when  a voice  from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  celebrated  throughout  the  count}  which  contains 
and  behind  the  fire,  said  “Yes,  I do.”  This  it,  and  so  deserving  of  a more  extended  fame,  that 
victim  had  been  very  quiet  : and  his  steady  a short  account  of  it  may  not  he  miiiitercst mg  to 
utterance  of  prayers  and  hymns  showed  what  we  the  general  reader.  He  may  have  read  FlaviTs 
are  glad  to  know.  But  there  is  more  direct  work,  prefaced  “ from  ray  study  at  Slapton.  HI 
evidence.  may  have  heard  of  Admiral  Hawkins’  glory  in  his 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  about  the  great  house  of  Poole ; yet,  forgetful,  it  is  ten  to 
exhilaration  of  spirit  with  whieh  men  and  women  one  that-  he  will  say,  as  my  friends  said  when  I 
could  meet  that  death,  and  any  other.  It  is  so  settled  here,  “ \\  here  in  the  world  is  Slapton 
common  in  the  history  of  martyrdom  that  we  all  The  parish  of  Slapton  is  washed  by  the  sea.  Oh 
expect  to  find  it,  in  every  new- instance.  Latimer’s  its  left  is  Dartmouth  Harbour,  On  its  right  is  the 
exultation  about  lighting  a great  candle  in  England  Start  The  village  itself  nestles  some  tliree- 
animates  without  surprising  us:  and  we  can  quarters  of  a mile  inland,  where  no  wind  can  tone  i 
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] it,  and  the  one  great  breaker  of  the  deep  bay  calls 
to  it  with  a chastened  sound.  As  the  Start  is  the 
first  land  of  the  homeward-bounder,  all  the  com- 
i meree  of  London  and  Southampton  passes  below 
the  Siapton  Hills,  and  ever  and  anon  looks  in  the 
Channel  Fleet,  shows  its  white  teeth,  and  away ! 
but  it  is  not  for  its  marine  interest  only,  shared 
with  many  other  places,  that  Siapton  is  celebrated. 
I do  not  pretend  that  the  most  delightful  thing  in 
life,  as  a sick  woman  once  said,  is  to  lie  in  bed  and 
seethe  Start  Light  go  around,  around,  around ! The 
two  celebrities  of  Siapton  are  the  Ley,  and  the 
Tower. 

The  Ley  is  a stream-fed  lake,  barred  by  a gravel 
bank  from  the  sea.  It  exceeds  two  miles  in  length ; 
its  width  ranges  to  half-a-mile  ; its  waters  have  no 
channel  into  the  sea,  lint  percolate  through  the 
gravel.  The  brine  cannot  percolate  to  them.  On 
the  sea-side  is  the  great  fishing-ground  of  England. 
In  shore  numerous  fishing  companies  draw  the 
seine.  The  fish  are  sold  by  auction.  In  lieu  of  a 
hammer  the  auetioner  holds  a handful  of  sand, 
when  the  last  grain  has  run  out,  the  then  highest 
bidder  is  the  purchaser.  Out  at  sea  are  the  num- 
berless trawlers  of  Brixham.  That  delicious  little 
fish,  the  lannee  (ammodytes),  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Siapton.  So  also  is  the  Scallop.  Besides  these  we 
boast  nearly  every  fish  that  swims,  especially 
‘ ■ the  woodcock  of  the  sea,”  the  red  mullet.  On 
the  rocks  around  Dartmouth,  and  on  the  Skerries 
below'  the  Start,  are  towns  of  crab  and  lobster 
pots,  which  every  week  in  the  season  disgorge  into 
the  London  market  many  hundred  basketsful  of 
Crustacea.  In  the  winter  these  towns  cease  to  be 
submarine,  and  bleach  about  the  beach  and  the 
cottages,  whilst  their  site  is  swept  by  the  oyster- 
dredger. 

The  Ley  rivals  the  sea  in  piscine  glory. 
“Good  fische  in  Siapton  Pool,”  we  read  in  an  old 
chronicle  ; and  the  pool  still  sustains  its  reputation. 
Perch  may  be  caught  as  fast  as  the  hook  is  baited. 
Boat-loads  upon  boat-loads  are  used  every  season 
for  manure.  Iloaeh  are  as  plentiful  as  perch, 
though  they  do  not  wear  the  perch's  armour  against 
the  relentless  pike.  Pike  of  twelve  pounds’ weight 
and  upw'ards  arc  frequently  captured,  and  one  old 
fish,  called  the  king  of  the  pike,  supposed  to  wreigh 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds,  is  often  seen  but  never 
caught.  The  best  spot  for  pike-fishing  is  beside 
the  long  beds  of  bulrushes.  There  are  acres  of 
these  bulrushes  in  the  Ley.  They  arc  very  valu- 
able for  thatching,  and  plasterers  use  them  instead 
of  laths. 

An  enterprising  gentleman,  now'  dead,  purposed 
to  establish  a manufactory  for  converting  them  into 
pens.  They  certainly,  under  his  process,  rivalled 
the  best  quills.  Whether,  in  these  days  of  steel, 
the  project  would  have  answered  financially,  is 
another  question.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Ley  is  the  breeding-] ilaee  of  many  aquatic  birds, 
and  the  resort  of  many  more  in  hard  -weather.  A 
contest  between  a wild  duck  and  a pike  is  worth 
seeing.  The  pike  catches  the  duck’s  leg  in  its 
serrated  jaws.  Then  comes  the  old  game  of  French 
and  English.  Pull  pike — pull  duck.  Now  the  duck 
is  submerged.  Now  grisly  snout  and  fierce  eye 
are  drawn  out  of  the  water.  This  duel  is  generally 
terminated  by  the  duck  flying  away  minus  a leg. 


Every  year  Sir  Lydston  Newman,  to  whom  the 
property-  belongs,  celebrates  what  is  called  a Ley 
day-.  Tie  occupies  with  Lis  friends  about  seven 
boats,  which  pull  down  the  Ley  in  line  of  battle. 
Their  lire  consequently-  covers  the  whole  width  of 
the  Ley-.  The  wild-fowl  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  take  to  the  sea  and  escape.  On 
this  occasion  hundreds  of  shooters  occupy  the 
banks,  and  direct  a constant  fusillade  against 
elopers.  Crowds  of  frightened  birds,  ducks,  teal, 
Widgeon,  coots,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  fly  up  and 
down  the  Ley',  and  fall  in  hecatombs. 

A lively  account  of  this  scene  appeared  a few 
weeks  since  in  the  “ Field,”  and,  some  y'ears  ago, 
there  was  a capital  picture  in  the  “ illustrated  Lon- 
don News.”  Those  of  our  readers  who  can  refer  to 
this  picture  w ill  sec  the  amusing  battle  over  the 
dead  birds.  Every’  bird  that  falls  has  been  shot  at 
by  some  dozen  guns,  and  there  are  possibly-  some 
dozen  claimants.  Years  ago  this  annual  battue  i 
used  to  be  attended  by  an  old  prize-fighter.  lie 
carried  a gun,  but  no  ammunition.  When  a jura 
neared  him,  he  pointed  his  gun.  Probably  the  bird 
fell  before  tlic  discharges  of  his  neighbours.  “ hly 
bird,  ” he  used  to  cry- ; and  wdiere  wras  the  rash  one 
w-ho  would  pick  up  that  gage  of  battle  ? 

The  other  celebrity  of  Siapton  is  the  Tower.  It 
is  ninety  feet  high,  and  still  in  line  preser- 
vation. It  is  the  only'  part  remaining  of  a famous 
chantry,  built  by'  Sir  Guy  de  Brien,  one  of  the  first 
Knights  of  the  Garter.  Sir  Guy'  de  Brien  was 
standard-bearer  to  King  Edward  the  Third  at  the 
Battle  of  Calais,  1349,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
intrepidity  by-  a y-early  pension  of  200  marks 
from  the  Exchequer.  Sir  Guy'  de  Brien  does  not 
lie  here.  He  married  the  widow-  of  Hugh  de  le 
Spenser,  and  was  buried  with  her  in  Tewkesbury- 
Abbey-.  Eis  splendid  tomb  is  described  in  pages 
151  and  152  of  “Sepulchral  Monuments, ” and  en- 
graved in  plate  liii.  of  that  work.  They  sang  for 
the  knight’s  soul  at  Siapton  till  the  y-ear  1545, 
when  the  chantry  was  surrendered  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  granted  to  Thomas  Arundell.  • 

Where  once  mass  was  said  and  music  resounded,  is  I 

a garden,  and  on  a simple  board  these  lines  : — 

The  knight’s  bones  are  dust, 

And  his  good  sword  rust, 

His  soul  is  with  the  saints  we  trust. 

J.  S.  Y.  4 I 


MY  BURGLARY. 

A REAL  EXPERIENCE. 

In  the  year  18 — , I lived  in  a detached  house 
in  w-hat  is  called  the  Regent's  Park,  about  two 
miles  from  Southampton.  One  morning  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  servant  came  into  my-  bed- 
room earlier  than  usual,  in  a great  state  of  ex- 
citement, saying  : 

“Oil,  sir,  they-  have  been  trying  to  break  into 
the  house.” 

It  was  then  only  about  seven.  I jumped  up, 
bundling  on  my  clothes  as  quick  as  1 could,  and 
set  about  inquiring  all  particulars,  when  it 
appeared  that  this  attempt  had  been  made  about 
four  in  tire  morning,  that  the  cook  had  heard  a 
crashing  noise,  and  had  called  out  to  the  stable 
boy-,  who  slept  over  the  stable,  close  adjoining  the 
house,  who  had  also  heard  the  noise,  and  that  they 
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then  and  there  compared  notes  as  to  the  time, 
a\id  then  (most  probably  being  too  frightened  to 
move)  went  to  bed  again.  I,  linding  nothing  had 
been  stolen,  took  matters  more  quietly,  eat  my 
breakfast,  lit  my  cigar,  and  walked  about,  think- 
ing what  steps  I had  best  take.  Having  gathered 
some  little  knowledge,  through  curiosity,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  London  detectives,  &c.,  as  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  a crib  was  cracked 
I (Anglieb,  a house  broken  into),  I examined  the 
breach,  that  being  a broken  pane  of  glass,  near 
the  bolt  of  the  window  latch,  where  the  attempt 
at  entry  had  heen  made.  I found  that  the  putty, 
which  had  become  very  hard,  had  heen  attempted 
to  be  cut  away,  with  the  view,  evidently,  of  taking 
out  the  pane  of  glass,  and  that  in  attempting  this 
| the  window  had  been  broken,  and  then  the  latch 
of  the  window  undone,  and  the  shutter  (which 
| the  thief  thought  no  doubt  turned  on  a hinge,  hut 
i was  a moveable  one)  had,  on  being  pushed,  failen 
down  on  the  stone  iloor,  which  was,  of  course,  the 
crashing  noise  heard  by  the  cook  and  the  boy. 

I knew  from  this  inspection  that  the  man  was 
not  an  artist,  and  but  a “ muff”  at  his  work.  This 
| was  something  (though  not  much  certainly)  to  go 
upon.  While  examining  the  puttjj  T fancied  I 
saw  something  shining.  I then  examined  it  more 
closely  with  a pocket  microscope  which  I always 
I carry  about  with  me,  and  I then  saw  the  jagged 
portion  of  the  blade  of  a pen-knife,  and  on  further 
| search,  found  another  piece  of  a blade,  and  on 
placing  the  two  hits  together  on  a sheet  of  writing 
paper,  found  they  were  portions  of  the  same  blade. 
To  find  the  remainder  of  the  knife — that  u'cis  the 
thimj ! As  then  the  case  would  begin  to  assume 
a criminating  shape,  diligent  search  was  made, 

1 but  with  no  effect. 

Now  there  was  attached  to  the  house  a kitchen 
garden,  and  a small  flower  garden,  which  were 
once  a fortnight  put  in  order  by  a working  gar- 
dener, lyho  lived  close  to  Southampton.  His  job 
! generally  took  two  days,  but  alv.  ays  more  than 
one  ; and  on  this  occasion  the  garden  was  under- 
going its  usual  trimming  ; the  morning  of  the 
second  day  being  the  morning  of  the  attempted 
burglary.  I perceived  that  the  gardener  had  not 
returned  to  complete  bis  Work.  I did  not  think 
very  much  of  this  circumstance,  as  once  or  twice 
before  he  had  given  mo  the  trouble  of  sending 
after  him  ; he  having  left  my  job  half- finished 
in  order  that  ho  might  work  at  some  other  one 
elsewhere.  1 then  told  the  stable  lad  to  go  after 
the  man,  and  to  tell  him  if  ever  ho  served  me 
this  trick  again  1 would  employ  him  no  more. 
On  which  the  boy  said,  “ Oh,  sir,  he  has  been 
here  this  morning,  and  he  said  lie  was  coming 
back  again  in  the  afternoon  to  do  half  a day's 
work.” 

On  hearing  this  I was  just  turning  away,  when 
the  lad  added  : “He  came  here  in  a pair  of  slip- 
, pers,  and  on  my  saying  to  him,  ‘ Thom’s  ram 
tliirajs  to  come  a gardening  in,'  he  said  : ‘ \ cs, 
they  he  ; but  I have  been  up  nearly  all  night 
playing  at  cards  with  some  pals,  and  my  feet 
swelled  so  T could  not  bear  my  boots  on.’  ” 

Now  all  this  was  very  possible,  and,  perhaps, 
not  improbable,  and,  under  other  circumstances,  J 
might  have  thought  nothing  about  it,  but  my 


mind  being  naturally  full  of  the  burglary  I caught 
at  the  word  “ slippers  ” — connecting  these  articles 
in  my  mind  as  part  of  a “ cracksman's  ” dress — 
and  like  lightning,  and  as  if  by  inspiration,  though 
with  no  data  on  which  to  ground  it,  the  strongest 
conviction  seized  hold  of  my  mind,  John,  the 
ijardf'iier,  is  the  man.  So  strong  was  this  that  { 
could  not  be  quiet ; I could  see  him,  as  I fancied, 
cutting  away  the  putty,  &c.,  &e.  I returned  to 
the  boy,  and  asked  him  a variety  of  questions, 
and  particularly  as  to  what  else  John,  the 
gardener,  had  said,  and  as  to  his  manner,  &c\ , 
without  eliciting  anything  of  importance.  At  last 
I said,  “ lfid  he  tell  you  trio  re  he  had  been  playing 
at  cards  ?” 

**  Yes,”  said  the  lad.  “ At  the  Big  and  Tinder- 
box,  in .'Street.” 

So,  thought  1,  as  I am  going  into  Southampton, 

to  see  Inspector  P . I will  just  look  in  at  the 

Pig  and  Tinder-Box,  and  have  a talk  with  the 
landlord.  So  I told  the  boy  to  get  the  horse  har- 
nessed as  quickly  as  possible,  and  into  South- 
ampton I drove,  putting  up  in  the  next  street  to 
the  Pig  and  Tinderbox,  so  as  not  to  excite  any 
suspicion  by  driving  up  to  the  door  ; and,  walking 
into  that  establishment,  ordered  a glass  of  beer, 
and  asked  for  the  master  of  the  house. 

“ Ho  you  know  a man  of  the  name  of  John, 
a gardener  ?”  said  I. 

“No,”  said  he  ; “I  can’t  exactly'  say'  as  I does 
by  name,  but  I daresay  1 should  know  him  if  1 
were  to  see  him;  we  has  so  many',  you  know’,  of 
all  sorts  coming  to  this  house,  but  1 should  not 
wonder  if  my  man  knows  him.” 

.So  the  man  was  called,  and  1 asked  him  : 

“Were  y’ou  serving  the  customers  last  night  ?” 

He  said  “ Yes.” 

“ Do  yTou  know  John  Holder,  a gardener  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  he  ; “ I knows  him.” 

“ Hoes  he  often  come  hero?” 

“ Not  very  often,”  said  he. 

“ Was  he  here  yesterday’?  ” 

“ Wo.” 

“ Was  he  here  last  night,  either  before  or  after 
twelve  ?” 

“ Wo.” 

“ A re  ijou  perfect! j certain  of  this  /” 

“ Yes.” 

Anil  l said  : 

‘ 1 If  you  were  called  upon,  would  you  so-eur  this  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  he  could  not  have  been  in  any'  other  part 
of  the  house  without  your  being  aware  of  it  ? 

“ Wo.” 

Now,  thought  I to  myself,  “Gardener,  the  scent 
is  getting  uncommonly'  warm.  Pin  running  you 
down  a little  faster  than  you  think  for.”  For  1 
now  had  no  iloabt  he  was  the  man.  (low  stood 
the  ease?  House  broken  into,  John  conics  in 
the  morning  in  slippers,  tells  a lie  unasked  for, 
and.  when  he  hears  1 am  getting  up,  is  evidently 
afraid  to  meet  me,  and  holts  away,  saying  lie  wil 
return  in  the  afternoon. 

My'  next  visit  was  to  Inspector  1 - who, 

after  giving  instructions  to  another  policeman  to 
come  in  haif-an-hour  s time  to  my  house  "ith  his 
dog-cart,  accompanied  me  hack  again  to  my'  house, 
having  previously  gone  with  me  to  the  l’ig  an 
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Tinderbox,  to  have  repeated  to  him  by  the  barman 
that  which  he  had  said  to  mo. 

On  our  arrival  Ave  found  John  at  work, 
mowing  the  lawn.  I apparently  took  little  or  no 
notice  of  him,  but  whenever  1 could  do  so  fur- 
tively had  a good  look  at  his  countenance,  and 
whe.necer  I looked,  as  P and  myself  Avere  walk- 
ing about  the  garden  (he,  P , being  in  plain 

clothes),  his  eye  was  on  us,  and  I observed  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  this,  notching  the  grass. 

P and  I had  a long  comrersation  ; he  hesitated 

Arery  much  about  taking  the  man,  he  said ; he  was 
inclined  to  agree  Avith  me  that  it  was  very  likely 
he  was  the  man,  but  he  said  avc  have  not  enough, 
at  present,  to  go  upon.  So,  after  a little  further 
delay,  he  went  up  to  the  gardener,  and  said,  ATery 

suddenly,  “Have  you  heard  Mr.  S ’s  house 

was  broken  open  last  night  ? f 

“ God  bless  me  ! — no,”  says  the  man.  “ What  a 
terrible  thing,  to  be  sure.” 

Lie  number  two,  for  John,  the  lad,  had  told  him 
in  the  morning.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  lie 
by  either  of  us,  but  a sort  of  smile  now  played 
upon  the  inspector’s  countenance,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  him  : — 

* ‘ Have  you  seen  any  suspicious-looking  charac- 
ter about  here  lately  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  the  man,  “ nobody.” 

“No  tramping  fellows,  or  anybody  of  that 
sort  ? ” 

“No,”  he  had  noticed  no  one  of  the  kind. 

All  this  time  the  inspector  kept  getting  a little 
closer  to  him,  and  in  a light  playful  tone,  said, 
Avliile  just  tapping  the  outside  of  his  Avaistcoat- 
pocket,  “Lord ! how  your  pockets  stick  out ! I)o  you 
carry  your  tools  in  your  pockets  ? Let  s see  what 
you've  got  in  them,”  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
Avord,  coolly  put  his  hand  in  the  man's  pocket, 
upon  Avhicli  he  first  of  all  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
then  began  to  ride  the  high  horse,  from  which  he 
had,  as  is  about  to  be  told,  a mighty  tumble. 

Pocket  number  one  brought  forth  some  pawn- 
tickets, and  some  lueifer • matches,  and  other  articles 
of  trilling  import.  Pocket  number  tAvo  brought 
forth  various  things,  and  among  them  a buck-horn 
handled  knife  Avith  two  blades,  one  of  which  was 
broken.  On  seeing  this  I could  hardly  contain 
myself,  and  was  about  to  say  something,  Avhen 

Inspector  P gaA’e  me  a look,  as  much  as  to 

say,  “ 2lum.  for  the  present that  functionary  at 
the  same  time  saying  to  John  in  the  blandest 
and  most  insinuating  manner,  “ Now,  just  let 
you  and  1 have  five  minutes’  conversation  inside 
the  house,  and  then  you  can  go  on  Avith  your 
Avork.” 

So  into  the  house  they  Avalked  : I Avas  then 

Avalking  behind  them.  Presently  X observed  P 

(Avithout  turning  his  head  in  the  least  on  one 
side),  impatiently  shaking  something  in  his  hand, 
AA'hich  he  held  behind  his  back,  as  if  for  me  to 
take  it,  so  I walked  up  to  the  side  of  him,  and 
unobserved  by  John,  he  slipped  into  my  hand 
the  knife  with  the  broken  blade. 

I knew  then  Avliat  I had  to  do,  and  shoAving  the 
inspector  and  his  new  acquaintance  into  a room, 
Avent  into  another  room,  got  a sheet  of  note  paper, 
placed  on  it  the  two  broken  bits  of  blade  before 
alluded  to,  and  then  opening  the  broken  blade  of 


the  knife,  put  it  to  the  broken  bits,  and  the  three 
made  a complete  knife,  and  a complete  case.  For 
on  my  return  to  my  friends  in  the  other  room,  I 
merely  said,  “ It's  all  riyht,  P , it's  a case.” 

X’ thereupon  quietly  took  from  his  pocket  a 

most  elegant  pair  of  bracelets,  Arery  bright,  and 
made  of  iron,  but  with  this  peculiarity  about  them, 
that  they  Avere  j oined  together  by  about  three  inches 
of  strong  chain  ; and  with  these  ornaments  he 
adorned  the  Avrists  of  our  now  common  acquaintance  | 
the  gardener,  John.  By  this  time  the  policeman 
had  arrived  with  the  dog-cart,  in  Avliich  John,  the 
gardener,  Avas  asked  to  go  for  an  airing. 

No  ay,  at  4 a.m.J  John,  the  gardener,  Avas 
cutting  aAvay  the  putty  from  my  windoAV ; at 
2 r.M.  he  Avas  seated,  decorated  as  I haAe  de- 
scribed, in  the  smartest  of  dog-carts,  betAveen 

Inspector  P and  Policeman  X,  of  the  Hants  I 

Constabulary,  on  his  road  to  W gaol. 

The  case  came  on  before  the  late  Baron  A . 1 

He  was  indicted  for  liurglary,  but  Avas  directed  by 
the  judge  to  be  acquitted,  as  to  constitute  a bur- 
glary it  must  be  proved  that  a portion  of  the 
person  must  enter  the  premises,  and  this  entry 
the  eA’idence  did  not  sufficiently  prove.  But,  by 
the  direction  of  the  judge,  he  Avas  detained  and 
re-indicted  for  misdemeanour,  all  the  evidence 
being  gone  over  again  ; the  jury  did  not  take  ijve 
minutes  to  pronounce  a verdict  of  Guilty,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  hard  labour. 

A hint  to  gentle  burglars  in.  general. — If  he  had 
flung  away  the  knife  with  the  broken  blade,  he 
might  have  got  off.  The  correspondence  of  tAvo 
minute  pieces  of  steel  convicted  him.  S.  W. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

(AN  OL1)  GRENADIER’S  STOKY  OP  AN  EPISODE  IN  THE 
RETREAT  OP  NAPOLEON’S  “GRANDE  AKMEe”  FROM 
MOSCOW. ) 

Thick  snow-wreaths  weighed  upon  t lie  firs, 
Sdoaa'  shrouded  all  the  plain, 

Snow  brooded  in  the  dusky  eluuds, 

Snow  matted  the  chill  rain, 

Snow  filled  the  valleys  to  the  brim, 

SnoAv  whitened  all  the  air ; 

The  snow-drifts  on  the  Dnieper  road 
Blinded  us  Aviili  their  glare. 

The  Avhite  snow  on  our  eagles  weighed. 

It  capped  each  crimson  plume  ; 

Knee-deep  it  now  began  to  rise, 

Striking  ns  all  Avith  gloom. 

It  clotted  on  our  AA-aggon  A\beels, 

And  on  our  knapsacks  weighed, 

It  clung  to  every  soldier’s  breast, 

And  every  bayonet  blade. 

It  quenched  the  shells  and  dulled  the  shot, 

That  round  us  faster  fell, 

As  all  onr  bayonets  glancing  moved 
Down  the  long  ltussian  dell 
That  to  the  Dnieper  river  bore. 

Ney  battled  in  our  rear; 

Grilolf  Avas  nearly  on  us  then, 

The,  Cossacks  gathered  near. 

The  Russian  lancers  charged  our  guards, 

Onr  grenadiers,  and  horse  ; 

The  Russian  serfs,  Avith  axe  and  knife, 

Were  gathering  in  force, 
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Drums  splashed  with  blood  and  broken  sworus 
Were  scattered  everywhere  ; 

Our  shattered  muskets,  shakos  pierced, 

Lay  jartly  buried  there. 

Guns  foundered,  chests  of  cartridge  burst, 

L.  y by  the  dead  defaced  ; 

By  hasty  graves  of  hillocked  snow, 

You  could  our  path  have  traced. 


As  floods  of  us  with  earls  and  guns 
Bore  down  upon  the  ridge 
That  led,  by  snowy  swathes  and  slopes, 
Unto  the  Dnieper  bridge. 

The  sun,  a dull  broad  spot  of  blood, 
Smouldered  through  icy  clouds  ; 

The  snow,  in  blinding  heavy  flakes, 
Was  weaving  soldiers’  sbrouds. 

Here  la 


The  “Father  of  the  Regiment,” 

De  Maubourg,  led  us  on, 

With  the  old  Roman’s  iron  will, 
Though  hope  had  almost  g ate. 

Two  sons  he  had,  who  guarded  him 
From  every  Cossack  spear  ; 

One  was  a grenadier,  whose  heart 
Had  never  known  a fear  ; 

The  other  boy  a lusty  drum 
Beat  by  his  father’s  side  ; 

I often  saw  the  lather  smile 
To  see  the  stripling's  pride. 


hi  ie  came  a rush  of  ]>onderous  guns, 
i. rinding  the  rol  churned  snort, 
Making  their  way  o’er  dying  men 
Unto  the  bridge  below. 

N.-y  path,  red  dose  bis  prickly  sqnaifs 
i’o  keep  the  Russians  back, 
r<  r fast  those  yelling  C<  ssacks  came 
Upon  our  bleeding  track. 

Naubourc  was  there  erect  and  firm  ; 

I saw  iiiuj  tin  iicli  the  tire  ; 
lie  stooped  to  kiss  a dying  friend, 

Then  seemed  to  rite  the  liigntr. 
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i Great  gaps  the  .Russian  cannon  tore 

Through  our  retreating  ranks, 

As  slowly,  grimly,  Key  drew  hack 
Unto  the  river  banks. 

Shot  in  the  knee  I saw  Maubourg, 

Borne  by  his  sons— slow- — slow  ; 

They  staggered  o’er  the  muddy  ruts, 

And  through  the  clogging  snow. 

“Fly,  leave  me,  children!  Dear  to  France 
Young  lives  are,”  then  he  said. 

They  both  refused — a round  shot  came, 

And  struck  the  eldest — dead. 

The  boy  knelt  weeping  by  his  side, 

Trying  in  vain  to  lilt- 

The  old  man’s  body,  which  but  sank 
The  deeper  in  the  drift. 

“ Leave  me,  my  child  !”  he  cried  again. 
•‘Think  of  your  mother — go. 

We  meet  in  Heaven.  I will  stay, 

Death  is  no  more  my  foe.” 

The  boy  fell  weeping  on  bis  breast, 

And  there  bad  gladly  died, 

But  I released  bis  clutching  hands, 

And  tore  him  from  his  side. 

One  kiss — no  more — and  then  he  went, 
Beating  his  drum  for  us  ; 

I did  not  dare  to  turn  and  see 
The  ohl  man  perish  thus. 

Agaiu  there  came  a rush  of  spears, 

But  we  drove  on  the  gnus. 

We— bronze  and  iron  with  the  beat 
Of  the  Egyptian  suns. 

The  eagles  led — our  bayonets  pressed 
Over  the  Dnieper  bridge  ; 

Key  was  the  last  to  turn  and  pass 
Down  the  long  gory  ridge. 

The  boy  became  a marshal,  sirs; 

I saw  him  yesterday 

Talking  to  Soult,  who  loves  right  well 
To  chat  of  siege  and  fray. 

He  often  finds  our  barracks  out 
And  comes  to  see  us  all, 

We  who  escaped  from  .Moscow’s  fire, 

From  Russian  sword  and  ball. 

Walter  Thornburv. 


“ CATO  ” ON  THE  BOARDS. 

Was  Ylr.  Addison  laying  to  heart  Horatian 
counsel  when  he  retained  his  tragedy  in  his 
writing-desk  for  nine  years  ? Not  that  ho  denied 
it  an  airing  now  and  then.  It  was  in  1703  that 
Captain  Richard  Steele,  at  a tavern,  read  privately 
to  Mr.  Cibber,  afterwards  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  a manuscript,  unfinished,  being  four  acts 
of  a play  upon  the  death  of  Cato,  which  Mr. 
Addison  had  planned  and  commenced  during  his 
travels.  Of  course  there  was  a bottle  upon  the 
table,  and  of  course  the  Captain  sipped  his  wine 
pretty  freely  during  the  pauses  of  the  play,  vesting 
his  voice,  which  had  been  rolling  and  swelling  and 
storming  enough  in  the  sounding  speeches  and 
pompous  music  of  his  friend’s  work,  and  com- 
menting upon  its  glories  and  merits  and  marvels. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  Mr.  Cibber  took  up  tlie 
wondrous  tale,  and  rendered'  a scene  or  two  with 
more  elegant  elocution,  and  with  more  of  a 
player’s  propriety  of  action,  if  without  the  exces- 
sive passion  and  exuberant  enthusiasm  of  his 


comrade  the  author’s  friend.  Doubtless  the 
drawer  was  rather  astonished  at  the  stir  the  two  , 
gentlemen  in  the  private  room  were  making,  if  > 
indeed  he  was  not  accustomed  to  boisterous 
eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  who  was 
always  noisy  over  his  bottle  or  his  glass  of  strong 
waters,  laughing,  crying,  speech-making,  clamorous 
and  troublesome,  and  rather  a bore  it  may  be, 
with  his  ceaseless  trumpeting  of  Joe  Addison  and 
his  doings  and  his  genius.  However,  about  that 
time  he  had  cause  to  he  loud  in  his  friend's  praise. 
Many  applauded  strokes  in  his  second  comedy, 

“ The  Tender  Husband,”  as  Sir  Richard  after- 
wards confessed,  had  been  supplied  by  Addison’s 
kindly  hand.  The  play  had  been  acted  with 
great  success,  and  is  indeed  full  of  humorous 
writiug.  In  his  next  essay  Sir  Richard,  running 
alone,  was  very  sober  and  dull,  perhaps  a little  too 
moral  for  his  audience,  and  the  “ Lying  Lover  ” j 
was  damned  straightway. 

Captain  Steele  was  delighted  at  the  warm 
approval  the  incomplete  “Cato”  received  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Colley.  Perhaps  they  both  then 
grew  rather  melancholy  over  their  cups,  as  the 
merriest  topers  will  sometimes  grow.  The  player 
was  greatly  disappointed  to  learn  from  Captain 
Steele  that  “whatever  spirit  Mr.  Addison  had 
shown  in  his  writing  it,  he  doubted  he  would  never 
have  courage  enough  to  let  his  ‘Cato’ stand  the 
censure  of  an  English  audience  : that  it  had  ouly.^l  | 
been  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  in  Italy, 
and  was  never  intended  for  the  stage.”  Men  who 
write  plays  persist  that  they  never  intended  them 
to  he  played,  just  as  men  who  write  poems  will 
have  it  that  they  never  purposed  to  print  until 
“ obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends.”  Sir 
Richard  spoke  with  much  concern  of  his  friend’s 
unfortunate  diRidenee,  and  in  the  transport  of  his 
imagination  could  not  help  saying,  “ Good  Cod  ! 
what  a part  would  Betterton  make  of  Cato  ! ” 

But  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  1710,  poor  Mr.  Betterton 
died  : and  he  had  been  three  years  in  his  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey  when  Cato  came  upon  the  t 
stage. 

it  could  have  been  no  secret,  however,  that  Mr. 
Addison  had  written  a play.  Captain  Steele  knew 
of  it,  and  talked  about  it  frankly  and  noisily  after 
his  wont.  Pope,  too,  had  seen  and  read  it.  Still  ■ 
the  author  shrank  from  completing  his  work  ; 
would  have  it  that  it  was  untit  for,  and  that  he 
had  never  contemplated  its  production  on,  the 
stage.  He  was  always  shy  and  bashful,  keenly 
sensitive  like  all  men  with  delicately  acute  powers 
of  observation — he  held  hack  with  a child’s 
timidity  from  the  idea  of  failure — and  perhaps  the 
coarse,  stormy  applause  of  a theatrical  success 
seemed  almost  as  repellent  to  him  as  the  dreadful 
violence  of  failure.  The  rude  cheers  and  vulgar 
clapping  of  hands  had  little  attraction  fur  him  ; 
hut  how  much  more  terrible  the  hisses  and  catcalls 
and  groans  ! He  were  his  nerves  very  much  on 
the  surface,  and  he  started  at  thoughts  : his  quick 
fancy  gave  such  vivid  vitality  even  to  his  dreams. 
“Still,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  writes,  “the  time  was 
now  come  when  those  who  allectcd  to  think  liberty 
in  danger,  affected  likewise  to  think  that  a stage- 
play  might  preserve  it : and  Addison  was  impor- 
tuned in  the  names  of  the  tutelary  deities  of 
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Britain  to  show  his  courage  and  his  zeal  by 
finishing  his  design.”  Yet  he  deliberated  and 
vacillated,  and  at  last  announcing  his  inability  to 
complete  the  play,  applied  to  his  friend  Mr.  John 
Hughes  to  write  a fifth  act  for  him.  Hughes  had 
published  poems  on  the  “Peace  of  Byswiek  ” and 
the  “ Court  of  Neptune,”  on  the  return  of  King 
William,  and  a Pindaric  ode  on  the  death  of  > the 
king,  called  the  “House  of  Nassau.”  How  little 
Hughes  must  have  known  Addison  ! He  thought 
his  request  quite  serious,  and  in  a few  days  had 
written  several  supplementary  scenes,  and  sub- 
mitted them  for  the  play- writer’s  examination. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  Addison  had  gone  to  work 
and  produced  half  an  act.  So  there  was  an  end  to 
Mr.  Hughes’s  labours.  In  due  course  Mr.  Addison 
finished  his  play,  “ but,”  says  his  biographer, 
“with  brevity  irregularly  disproportionate  to  the 
foregoing  parts,  like  a task  performed  with 
reluctance  and  hurried  to  its  conclusion.”  Many 
of  Ids  literary  friends,  Pope  amongst  them,  still 
counselled  him  to  be  content  with  printing  the 
play,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  a stage  representation ; 
it  was  hinted  to  him  that  the  audience  might  grow 
tired  even  of  the  very  best  rhetoric  ; that  he  had 
written  a poem,  not  a play  ; a book  for  students, 
not  groundlings,  and  so  on  ; while  his  political 
associates  were  urging  the  importance  of  his  work 
as  a party  manifesto.  The  audience,  he  was 
assured,  would  recognise  a Tory  in  C;csar,  an 
apostate  Whig  in  Scinpronius,  and  an  analogy 
between  Cato  struggling  to  the  death  for  Boman 
liberties  and  the  patriotic  Whigs  rallying  round 
Halifax  and  Wharton.  Addison  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  party  with  an  apparent  reluctance. 
He  was  charged,  however,  with  having  only 
affected  coyness,  while  his  mind  was  thoroughly 
made  up  to  give  his  play  to  the  actors.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  most  savage  attack  upon  him 
came  from  his  own  side.  Dennis,  a zealous  Whig, 
in  his  “ Bcmarks  on  Cato,”  written  with  a clever- 
ness only  equalled  by  its  coarseness,  charged  him 
with  “ raising  prejudices  in  his  own  favour  by 
false  positions  of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with 
poisoning  the  town  by  contradicting  in  the 
‘ Spectator  ’ the  established  rule  of  poetical 
justice,  because  his  own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues, 
was  to  fall  before  a tyrant.” 

.“Cato  ” came  upon  the  boards  in  April ; a time  of 
the  year  when  it  had  been  usual  to  devote  three 
nights  a week  for  the  benefit  plays  of  particular 
actors.  However,  it  was  decided  that  the  benefits 
should  be  postponed  to'  make  way  for  Mr. 
Addison’s  great  tragedy.  \\  flks,  Dogget,  and 
Cibber  were  the  managers.  Addison  read  his 
play  to  the  actors  in  the  green-room.  Perhaps  his 
bashfulness  marred  his  eloquence.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  second  reading  he  begged  Mr. 
Cibber  to  take  his  place,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
his  intelligent  elocution,  that  he  requested  him  to 
undertake  the  part  of  Cato.  Probably  Addison 
was  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene, 
or  he  would  have  been  less  pressing  that  a comic 
actor  should  represent  the  chief  character  in  a 
tragedy.  Cibber  was  vain  enough,  but  he  was 
shrewd  also.  He  knew  his  own  forte.  lie  did 
not  care  to  risk  his  comedy  laurels,  the  triumphs 
of  Lord  Poppington,  Fomllewife,  and  Sir  .Novelty 


Fashion,  for  any  philosophic  glories  to  be  gained 
in  the  toga  of  Cato.  He  preferred  the  part  of 
Syphaxj  Wilks  chose  that  of  Julia.  There  must 
have  been  a sort  of  notion  that  Cato  was  what 
actors  call  an  “ uphill  ” part.  They  both  agreed 
that  Booth  was  the  best  representative  of  Cato 
that  could  be  secured,  while  yet  there  was  a fear 
that  Booth,  being  quite  a young  man,  might 
decline  to  appear  in  so  solemn  and  severe,  and — 
to  use  the  professional  term — “heavy”  a charac- 
ter. So  Wilks  took  the  part  to  Booth’s  lodgings, 
pressed  upon  him  its  importance,  ami  persuaded 
him  to  accept  it.  Booth  waived  all  discussion  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  character,  and  admitted 
his  willingness  to  play  it,  if  the  managers  so 
desired,  rosen  ing  entirely  his  own  opinion  in 
regard  to  it.  “This  condescending  behaviour,” 
avc  arc  told,  “ together  with  his  performance  of 
the  part  so  much  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  audience,  gave  both  \\  ilks  and  Cibber  the 
greatest  pleasure.” 

All  hands  at  the  theatre  were  busied  in  the 
production  of  Mr.  Addison’s  play.  “As  the 
author  had  made  us  a present  of  whatever  profits  he 
might  have  claimed  from  it,  we  thought  ourselves 
obliged  to  spare  no  cost  in  the  propel  decoration 
of  it.”  This  must  be  understood  with  limitations. 
J Use.  at  scene  was  in  an  early  state  of  existence. 
Tiie  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  were  rather 
more  splendid  than  appropriate.  There  were 
strange  conventions  then  insisted  on  in  regard  to 
stage  costume.  Addison,  writingin  tiie  “Spectator,” 
gives  us  frequent  glimpses  of  the  dresses  and 
decorations  of  the  drama  of  his  day.  “ The 
ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero  is  to  clap  a 
huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rises 
so  very  high  that  there  is  often  a greater  length 
from  his  chin  to  the  to])  of  his  head  than  to  the 
sole  of  liis  feet.  This  very  much  embarrasses  the 
actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely 
still  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks,  ami  not- 
withstanding any  anxieties  which  ho  pretends  for 
liis  mistress,  his  country,  or  his  friends,  one  may 
sec  by  his  action  that  liis  greatest  care  and  con- 
cern is  to  keep  the  plume  of  feathers  from  falling 
off  liis  head.”  "\V hetber  Mr.  Booth,  as  Cato,  wore 
a plume  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  did.  Certainly  he  wore  a full- 
bottomed  wig,  value  fifty  guineas  ; certainly 
Marcia  appeared  in  a hoop  and  brocaded  satin, 
anil  others  of  the  performers  wore  loudly  applauded 
for  their  magnificent  gold-laced  waistcoats.  Mrs. 
Betty  Lizard,  in  the  “Cuardiaii.  we  find,  “over- 
looked the  whole  drama,  but  acknowledged  tiie 
dresses  of  Sypliax  and  Juba  were  very  prettily 
imagined.”  llcr  sister,  Mary  Lizard,  writes,  “ My 
brother  Tom  waited  upon  us  all  last  night  to 
Cato ; we  sat  in  the  first  seats  of  the  box  of  the 
eighteen-penny'  gallery.  \ oil  must  come  hither 
this  morning,  for  we  shall  be  full  of  debates  about 
the  characters.  I was  for  Marcia  last  night,  but 
find  that  partiality  was  owing  to  the  awe  I was 
under  in  her  father’s  presence  ; but  this  morning 
Lucia  is  my  woman,’’  &e. 

Every  cure  was  taken  to  secure  a success.  As  in 
the  case  of  Ambrose  1’hilips’s  “Distressed  MW  icr 
(Uacine's  “ Andromaquc  ),  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  author’s  friends,  determined  upon  the 
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triumph  of  “Cato,”  so  far  as  lusty  applause  could 
bring  about  that  result.  Captain  Steele  undertook 
the  packing  of  the  house,  and  accomplished  his 
task  thoroughly.  Fancy  the  gallant  officer,  Lis  hat 
cocked  jauntily,  clothed  in  his  best  scarlet  coat, 
rathersoiled  aboutthe  gold-lace  edgings,  assembling 
a select  party  at  the  Devil,  or  the  Gray’s  Inn,  or 
the  Fountain,  or  the  Tennis  Court  Tavern  or 
Coffee-house.  Bumpers  round  to  the  success  of 
Joe’s  tragedy  ! He  never  wanted  an  excuse  for  a 
glass,  but  this  was  really  a prime  cue,  and  then  a 
rather  unsteady  march  of  the  chosen  band  to  the 
theatre. 

Addison  was  very  nervous  about  the  whole 
business.  Suppose  that  political  zeal  should  carry 
the  house  too  far  ? It  was  a time  of  extraordinary 
excitement.  Mr.  Pope’s  line  in  the  prologue, 
“ Britons,  arise,  be  worth  like  this  approved  ! ” 
might  stir  up  the  audience  to  some  treasonable  act. 
The  author  of  the  play  might  be  charged  with  pro- 
moting insurrection.  “The  line  was  liquidated,” 
says  Johnson,  “to  Britons,  attend  ! ” The  opposi- 
tion peers  crowded  the  boxes.  The  pit  was  full  of 
zealous  partisans,  frequenters  of  the  Whig  eoffee- 
houses,  and  students  from  the  Inns  of  Court.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  “ Sir  Gibby,” 
as  he  was  popularly  called,  came  from  the  city, 
bringing  with  him  a host  of  fellow  citizens,  “warm 
! men  and  true  Whigs,  but  better  known  at  Jona- 
than’s and  Garraway’s  than  in  the  haunts  of  wits'  and 
critics,”  as  Lord  Macaulay  says.  These  were  in- 
structed to  cheer  to  the  utmost  whenever  a Tory 
hiss  was  heard.  But,  in  truth,  these  tremendous 
preparations  for  defence  were  entirely  unne- 
cessary. 

The  Tories  had  never  contemplated  the  slightest 
opposition  to  the  play.  The  gentle,  courtly,  and 
kind-hearted  Addison  was  the  last  man  whose 
opinions  they  would  have  dreamt  of  attacking 
through  his  literature,  much  less  whom  they 
would  have  planned  to  crush  by  an  acrimonious 
antagonism.  The  severest  Tory- writers  paid  homage 
to  him  as  a scholar  and  a gentleman  of  wit  and 
virtue,  in  whose  friendship  many  of  both  parties 
were  happy,  and  whose  name  they  heard,  with 
regret,  banded  about  in  the  brawls  of  factions. 
Certainly  the  conduct  of  Captain  Steele  and  his 
civic  auxiliaries  was  irritating  enough  to  provoke 
opposition.  But  the  ministerialists  only  laughed 
good-naturedly  when  Sir  Gibby  and  his  friends 
made  the  mistake  of  applauding  the  sham 
patriotism  of  the  hypocritical  Sempronius  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  they  could  be  induced  to 
bestow  on  the  calmer  eloquence  of  Cato.  Pope,  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  William  Trumbull,  gives  a vivid 
description  of  the  first  night.  “ Cato  was  not  so 
much  the  wonder  of  Borne  in  Lis  days,  as  he  is  of 
, Britain  in  ours  : and  though  all  the  foolish  imlus- 
try  possible  has  been  used  to  make  it  thought  a 
party-play,  yet  what  the  author  once  said  of 
another  may  the  most  properly  in  the  world  be 
applied  to  him,  on  this  occasion  : 

“ ‘ Envy  itself  is  dumb  in  wonder  lest, 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  him  mr-st  ! ’ 

The  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  Whig  party 
on  the  one  side  of  the  theatre  were  echoed  Lack  by 


the  Tories  on  the  other  ; while  the  author  sweated 
behind  the  scenes  with  concern  to  iind  their 
applause  proceeding  more  from  the  hand  than  the 
head.  This  was  the  case,  too,  of  the  prologue- 
writer  ” (Pope,  himself),  “ who  was  clapped  into  a 
staunch  Whig  at  almost  every  two  lines.”  Imagine 
Addison  (“he  had  light-blue  eyes,  extraordinary 
bright,  and  face  perfectly  regular  and  handsome, 
like  a tinted  statue,  ’ says  Colonel  Henry  Esmond), 
imagine  Addison  standing  in  the  wings,  or,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  related,  wandering  through  the  whole 
exhibition  behind  the  scenes  with  restless  and  un- 
appeasable solicitude,  shrinking  rather  as  Bootli 
rolled  out  his  lines  at  the  footlights,  and  the  audi- 
ence shouted  plaudits  not  to  the  poet  but  to  the 
politician — approved  not  the  polish  and  music,  and 
even  beauty  of  his  verses,  but  the  inuendoes 
of  party  supposed  to  lurk  in  them.  Was  he 
satisfied,  do  you  think  ? Was  his  muse  not  rather 
ashamed  and  affronted  ? Still  the  loud  roar  of 
applause,  Captain  Steele  playing  the  part  of  fugle- 
man, must  have  had  a pleasant  ring  in  it.  And  it 
would  have  been  hard  at  that  moment  to  pause 
and  analyse  it,  to  see  how  far  it  was  adulterated 
with  the  spirit  of  faction. 

The  sons  of  Cato  enter,  and  the  play  begins  : 

“The  dawn  is  overcast  : the  morning  lours, 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 

The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Borne,”  &c. 

Some  of  tlie  critics  (they  must  have  been  of  the 
Tory  camp)  thought  they  discovered  here  a pla- 
giarism from  Nat  Lee’s  “ Alexander  ” : 

“ The  morning  rises  Hack  : the  louring  sun, 

As  if  the  dreadful  business  he  foreknew 
Drives  heavily  his  sable  chariot  on,”  kc. 

The  actors  were  very  perfect  ; indeed  there  had 
been  most  careful  drilling  and  rehearsing.  To 
many  of  them  the  author  or  his  friend  the  captain 
had  been  at  pains  to  give  personal  direction  and 
instruction  how  they  should  enact  their  parts. 
Lacy  Byan,  a young  man  of  eighteen  who  acquired 
a considerable  fame  by  his  performance  of  Marcus, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cato,  had  been  expressly  selected 
for  the  part  by  Addison,  who,  with  Steele,  in- 
vited the  player  to  a tavern  to  explain  to  him 
the  character  and  instruct  him  in  its  rendering. 

He  was  famous  afterwards  for  his  representa- 
tions of  the  lovers  of  tragedy  and  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  comedy,  though  a wound  he 
received  in  the  mouth  from  the  pistol  of  a foot- 
pad was  said  to  have  occasioned  an  unpleasant  , 
alteration  of  his  voice.  Cibber  as  Syphax  endea- 
voured to  follow  the  style  of  Kynaston,  who  had 
imported  into  tragedy  an  ease  and  freedom  ap- 
proaching the  colloquial.  The  sticklers  for  the 
dignity  of  the  tragic  music  had  always  depre- 
cated tliis  innovation,  and  Addison,  at  the  re-  , 
hearsals,  had  expressed  a fear  that  the  audience 
might  take  too  familiar  a notice  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Syphax  delivered  by  Mr.  Cibber.  After  ; 
the  performance,  however,  the  author  came  1 
round  to  the  actor’s  opinion,  and  admitted  that 
“ even  tragedy,  on  particular  occasions,  might 
admit  of  a laugh  of  approbation.”  The  fact  was 
the  tragedians,  accounting  themselves  as  of  the 
highest  caste  of  players,  had  been  always  angry 
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and  jealous  at  the  progress  of  comedians.  Powell 
had  once  been  in  a great  rage  because  he  had  been 
obliged  to  appear  as  C';esar  Borgia,  in  a ranch  less 
splendid  coat  than  Cibber  wore  as  Lord  Fop- 
pington. 

AVilks  was  greatly  admired  as  Juba.  He 
played  with  much  animation  and  feeling  , was 
very  graceful  in  his  attitudes  and  actions.  Com- 
paring him  with  Booth,  Cibber  says  : “In 
sorrow,  tenderness,  or  resignation,  Wilks  plainly 
had  the  advantage,  and  seemed  more  pathetically 
to  look,  feel,  and  express  his  calamity.”  He  was 
noted  for  his  perfectness  in  his  parts  : it  was  said 
“ that  in  forty  years  he  never  live  times  changed 
or  misplaced  an  article  in  one  of  them.”  Mrs. 
Porter  appeared  as  I.ucia.  Speaking  of  a later 
period  of  her  career,  Horace  AS  alpole.  declared 
that,  in  passionate  tragedy,  she  surpassed  even 
Garrick.  She  was  entrusted  with  the  epilogue — a 
frivolous  composition  by  Dr.  Garth,  and  cpiite  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion. 

But,  of  course,  the  real  hero  of  the  performance 
was  Barton  Booth.  A Westminster  schoolboy, 
under  Dr.  Busby,  he  earned  his  first  laurels  by  his 
acting  in  a Latin  play  at  the  school.  About  to 
proceed  to  the  University,  he  absconded  and 
joined  the  company  of  Mr.  Ashbury,  the  manager 
of  the  Dublin  theatre.  Ashbury  was  a good  actor 
— was  famed  for  his  Iago.  Wilks,  Booth,  and 
others  gained  greatly  by  his  instructions.  He  had 
even  taught  Queen  Anne,  when  she  was  only 
princess,  the  part  of  Semandra  in  Lee’s  play  of 
“ Mithridates,  King  of  Pont  us,"  performed  at  the 
banqueting-liouse,  Whitehall,  by  persons  of  rank. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  Master  of  the  Revels  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Booth  played  for  three  seasons  in  Dublin  with 
extraordinary  success.  He  then  came  to  England 
strongly  recommended  to  Mr.  Betterton.  As  a 
young  man  he  had  unfortunately  fallen  into  habits 
of  excess  rather  fashionable  in  his  day,  but  warned 
by  the  example  of  George  Powell,  an  actor  who  bad 
ruined  himself  by  his  intemperance,  “Booth 
(says  Cibber)  “ fixed  a resolution  which  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  strictly  observed,  of 
utterly  reforming  : an  uncommon  act  of  philosophy 
in  a young  man  of  which  in  his  fame  and  fortune 
he  afterwards  enjoyed  the  reward  and  benefit ! ” 
He  had  founded  his  style  upon  Betterton  as  Wilks 
had  founded  his  upon  Mountford  and  Cibber  hh 
upon  Kynaston.  Acting  is  full  of  traditions.  Victor, 
in  his  “History  of  the  Theatre,”  thus  describes 
Booth  : “ lie  was  of  a middle  stature — five  feet 
eight,  his  form  rather  inclining  to  the  athletic 
though  nothing  clumsy  or  heavy  : his  air  ami  de- 
portment naturally  graceful,  with  a marking  eye, 
and  a manly  sweetness  in  his  countenance.  His 
voice  was  completely  harmonious,  from  the 
softness  of  the  flute  to  the  extent  of  the 
trumpet.  Ilis  attitudes  were  all  picturesque  : 
he  was  noble  in  liis  designs  and  happy  in  his 
execution.”  Aaron  Hill  pays  the  actor  a high 
compliment  when  he  says  : ••The  blind  might  have 
seen  him  in  his  voice,  and  the  den/  have  heard  him 
in  his  tfisaye.”  The  elocution  of  Mr.  Booth’s  day 
was  very  much  of  the  ore  rotunda  order.  Blank 
verse  was  delivered  with  a solemn  and  stately  arti- 
cidateness.  However,  the  actor  indulged  occasion- 


ally in  a whirlwind  of  passion.  In  Lear,  we  are 
told,  “his  lire  was  ardent  and  his  feelings  remark- 
ably energetic  : in  uttering  the  imprecations  in 
general  he  was  more  rapid  than  Garrick.”  His 
principal  parts  besides  Cato  were  Pyrrhus, 
Cthello,  Brutus,  Lear,  Mare  Antony,  Aurtmg- 
zebe,  Jaliier,  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  (fee.  Macklin 
described  the  actor’s  Pyrrhus  “ as  awfully  impres- 
sive,” so  much  so  that  lie  stood  fixed  with  amaze- 
ment at  if.  When  he  played  Brutus,  and  delivered 
the  sad  words,  ‘'Portia  i*  dead ! ” the  whole 
audience  arc  said  to  have  wept  with  him.  He  was 
essentially  a tragic  actor.  Once  at  the  command 
of  the  Queen,  and  following  the  example  of  Better- 
ton,  he  played  Falstati’,  but  as  he  never  repeated 
the  part,  it  is  probable  the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Those  who  have  smiled  at  the  notion  of  the 
player  appearing  as  Cato  iu  a full  bottomed  wig, 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  he  was  consi- 
dered for  his  time  a very  careful  dresser.  He  was 
the  first  to  wear  a plume  of  feathers  in  the  helmet 
of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  to  cover  his  feet  with 
felt  so  as  to  make  no  noise  in  passing  over  the 
stage.  Booth  was  born  iu  ltiSl  in  the  county 
Palatine  of  Lancaster.  His  health  failing  him  he 
retired  from  the  stage  in  172!).  He  died  m 173!!. 
He  was  twice  married — lirst,  in  1704,  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  AYidiain  Barkham,  a Xorfolk 
baronet,  and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Santlowe,  an 
actress  who  had  maue  a great  reputation  in  the 
character  of  the  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal.  Scandal 
whispered  that  she  had  acquired  a large  fortune 
by  accompanying  John  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  Flanders  in  the  campaign  of  1700.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  forty  years.  Booth  was 
said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  building 
of  Barton  and  Cowley  Streets,  AA'estminster ; 
to  the  former  of  which  he  gave  his  own 
Christian  name,  and  to  the  latter  the  name  of 
his  favourite  poet. 

The  political  triumph  which  the  AA  liigs  were 
enjoying  in  the  success  of  “Cato  was  ingeniously 
countermined  by  Bolingbroke,  who  sent  for  Booth 
between  the  acts,  and  before  the  whole  theatre 
presented  him  with  a purse  of  lift y guineas  for  so 
well  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  against  a 
perpetual  dictator,  and  dy  ing  so  bravely  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  This  was  an  adroit  reference  to 
Marlborough's  attempt,  not  long  before  his  fall,  to 
obtain  a patent  creating  him  Captain  i tenoral  for 
life.  Dogget,  the  manager,  a sturdy  \A  big,  regard- 
ing this  as  leaving  the  victory  in  the  hands  of  tiio 
Tories,  proposed  that  a similar  present  should  he 
made  to  Booth  by  the  AN  liigs,  “as  lie  could  not 
bear  that  so  redoubted  a champion  for  liberty  as 
Cato  should  be  bought  off  to  the  cause  of  a con- 
trary’ party.”  Booth  was  untiling  loth  to  re  ei\o 
tribute  of  this  kind  from  both  sides  of  the  house. 
Indeed,  his  reputation  was  so  greatly  enhanced  >y 
the  honours  paid  to  him,  that  he  laid  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  tlieat  as  m 
the  license  for  the  following  season  his  name  was 
added  to  the  names  of  the  existing  managers*. 
This  so  mortified  Dogget,  that  lie  at  once  thidMI 
u])  his  share  in  the  property  of  tin*  theatre,  ami 
was  said  to  have  thus  ab*ndoued  an  income  of 
I (Mil)/.  per  annum.  However,  he  bail  alr<  > 
acquired  a fortune  by  bis  frugality  and  success, 
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aiul  could  therefore  afford  to  indulge  Ids  s])leen 
thus  liberally. 

“ C'ato”  was  played  every  day  for  a month  (Mon- 
days excepted)  to  constantly  crowded  houses.  It 
came  at  the  close  of  the  season,  a sort  of  splendid 
aftercrop,  bringing  a gain  to  the  management 
almost  equal  to  two  fruitful  seasons  in  one  year. 
In  the  summer,  the  Drury  Lane  actors  played 
“ Cato”  at  Oxford  with  remarkable  success.  The 
gownsmen  demanded  admittance  in  crowds  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  and  hundreds  went  away 
unable  to  obtain  room.  The  Vice-chancellor 
publicly  thanked  the  players  “ for  the  decency 
and  order  observed  by  our  whole  society,”  says 
Cibber;  adding,  significantly,  “an  honour  which 
had  not  been  always  paid  upon  the  same  occa- 
sions.” The  actors  received  double  salaries,  and 
the  managers  were  still  enabled  to  pay  fifty 
pounds  as  a contribution  towards  the  repair  of 
St.  Mary’s  church.  Indeed  the  London  and 
Oxford  profits  together  brought  to  each  manager 
the  handsome  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  most  important  of  Booth's  successors  in  the 
role  of  “Cato”  were  Quin,  Sheridan,  and,  ’lastly, 
Kemble.  On  the  occasion  of  Quin’s  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character,  he  modestlyr  announced  in 
the  bills  that  Cato  would  be  attempted  by  Mr. 
Quin.  Nevertheless,  he  so  roused  the  audience 
by  his  powerful  acting  in  the  scene  where  Cato 
extols  his  dead  son,  brought  in  upon  a bier,  with 
the  words,  “ Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has 
done  his  duty  ! ” that  the  house  rang  with  accla- 
mations of  “Booth  outdone!”  while  the  famous 
! soliloquy,  “It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  rcasonest 
well ! ” was  vehemently  encored  ! Still  he  must 
have  been  lather  pompous  and  blatant  ill  his 
style,  he  was  so  bent  on  giving  intense  sonority  to 
his  elocution.  He  pronounced  the  letter  a broad 
and  open.  Garrick  sounded  it  more  like  an  e. 
When  Quin,  as  Coriolanus,  ordered  the  centurions 
to  lower  their  J'asces  as  a tribute  of  respect  to 
Volumnia,  the  actors  thought  he  said  their  faces, 
and  commenced  to  bow  their  heads,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  house.  A Welsh  actor,  named 
Williams,  playing  a messenger,  and  delivering  the 
; line,  “ Ca'sar  sends  health  to  Cato,”  pronounced 
it  “ Keeto,"  greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Quin,  who 
burst  out  with  “Would  he  had  sent  a better 
messenger ! ” This  led,  unhappily,  to  serious 
consequences.  Williams,  deeply  incensed,  vowed 
vengeance,  and  attacked  Quin  under  the  Piazza, 
on  his  return  from  the  tavern  to  his  lodgings. 
Quin  drew,  and  they  fought  desperately,  Williams 
i receiving  a mortal  wound.  Quin  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  a verdict  of  Manslaughter  was 
1 returned.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  played 
the  part  “with  line  classical  taste;  excelling  in 
the  level  declamatory  portions.”  John  Kemble 
| was  perhaps  the  first  to  represent  “Cato”  corrcctljr 
as  to  costume,  though  it  was  some  time  before  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  be  particular  in  that 
respect.  His  first  appearance  in  London  was  as 
Hamlet,  when  lie  wore  a black  velvet  court  suit, 
with  a star  and  riband,  and  long  hair,  powdered 
but  dishevelled. 

With  Mr.  Kemble  playing  “ Cato  ” to  the  Portias 
of  Mr.  Young,  the  pronunciation  difficulty  was 
revived.  The  former  would  call  Lome,  Hoorn  ; the 


latter  adhered  to  the  more  ordinary  pronunciation 
of  the  word.  Neither  would  give  way,  and  the  pit 
laughed  at  and  applauded  each  actor  by  turns  as  he 
came  to  the  contested  word  and  rendered  it  in  his 
own  fashion.  Kemble’s  manner  of  pronouncing, 
indeed,  was  at  all  times  eccentric.  He  called 
“innocent,”  innocint ; “conscience,”  conahince ; 
“virtue,”  rarchue ; “fierce,”  far.^e;  “beard,” 
bird;  “ thy,  ” the;  and  “odious,”  “ hideous,”  and 
“perfidious,”  became  ojus,  liijjus,  and  ptrfjjus. 
But  Kemble  was  the  last  “ Cato,” — “ The  last  of 
the  Romans  ! ” 

Time  is  a great  iconoclast — reverses  all  sort 
of  verdicts.  What  has  become  of  “Cato”?  as  a 
poem '!  as  a play  ? In  his  day  it  did  much  to 
raise  Addison’s  fame  : it  docs  little  to  support  it 
now.  Johnson  calls  it  the  noblest  production  of 
Addison's  genius.  Macaulay  places  it  long  after 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  after  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  after  Schiller,  Alfieri, 
Voltaire,  Corneille,  Racine.  In  truth,  Addison, 
in  spite  of  his  refinedly  sensitive  organisation  and 
his  great  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  human 
nature,  produced  a play  without  feeling  and 
without  nature — a literary  bas-relief,  carven  out 
of  cold  and  colourless  stone — its  only  recommenda- 
tions, that  it  was  right  according  to  rule,  and 
fashioned  accurately  after  classical  patterns.  It 
gave  London  a month’s  excitement,  and  has  since 
supplied  the  world  with  some  trite  quotations — 
that  is  all.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  Mr. 
John  Dennis’s  coarse  criticisms  were  probably 
just.  Addison  made  no  reply  to  them.  As  Pope 
said,  he  was  best  avenged,  as  the  sun  was  in  the 
fable  upon  the  bats  and  owls,  by  s/nniny  on. 
Perhaps  Addison  would  have  been  thankful  if 
Pope  had  been  equally  reticent.  He  published 
an  unwise  reply,  called  “The  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis.”  Addison  publicly  disclaimed  all  share 
in  it,  and  Pope,  bitterly  hurt,  vras  his  friend  no 
more.  Duttox  Cook. 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  LAKE  OP 
GIDDEN. 

Ix  the  island  of  Rugcn,  in  the  Baltic,  may  be 
seen  the  Lake  Gulden,  the  origin  of  which, 
according  to  a popular  tradition,  was  as  follows. 

There  once  lived  in  the  island  two  women,  one 
of  whom  was  charitable  and  compassionate,  and 
the  other  hard-hearted  and  avai’icious.  One 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  a tempest  of  wind  and 
rain,  a poor  old  man,  dressed  as  a beggar,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  cottage  of  the  ill-disposed 
miman,  and  begged  for  a bit  of  bread  and  a night's 
lodging.  This  -woman  was  rich,  but  for  all  that 
she  refused  to  relieve  him,  and  roughly  drove  him 
away.  The  old  man  next  went  to  the  other 
woman  who  was  poor.  She  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  shared  with  him  her  last  morsel  of 
bread.  He  passed  the  night  under  her  roof,  and 
in  the  morning,  on  thanking  her  for  her  goodness, 
he  said  : 

“In  return  for  your  hospitality,  you  will,  for  a 
whole  day,  have  in  abundance  whatever  you  may 
first  take  in  hand.” 

The  woman  smiled,  taking  the  speech  for  a 
good-natured  jest,  expressive  of  the  urayfarer’s 
gratitude.  After  accompanying  the  old  man  for  a 
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short  distance,  the  "woman,  on  her  return  home,  correctness  of  outline  anil  distance  are  looked  upon 


went  to  a clipboard  for  some  linen,  to  make  into  a 
shirt  for  her  child.  She  was  aware  that  of  the 
linen  there  were  but  three  yards,  but  when  she 
measured  it,  she  found  there  were  more.  She 
measured  off  another  three  yards,  but  still  there 
was  a remnant.  She  then  set  to  work,  and  con- 
tinued to  measure  off,  more  and  more,  while  the 
linen  continued  to  lengthen  in  proportion.  Asto- 
nished at  the  circumstance,  she  persisted  in 
measuring,  till  she  Idled  the  whole  of  her  cabin, 
and  then  her  yard,  and  then  she  went  forth  into 
the  fields,  holding  in  her  hands  the  end  of  the 
cloth,  which  still  continued  to  lengthen,  spreading 


as  the  first,  not  last,  principles  of  art , and  where 
no  students,  however  talented,  are  permitted  to 
handle  the  brush  till  they  can  thoroughly  and 
skilfully  wield  the  pencil — in  fine,  they  are  taught 
to  walk  before  they  run  ; to  spell  before  they 
read. 

Some  account,  perhaps,  of  the  Head  School  of 
“Art  and  Design,”  at  South  Kensington,  whilst 
specially  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  artist, 
may  not  be  either  unamusing  or  instructive  to  the 
general  reader,  as  to  the  scale  of  fees,  daily  routine 
of  duty,  ami  the  general  arrangement  and  conduct 
of  the  establishment.  There  are  then  two  terms 


itself  upon  the  ground,  like  so  many  pathways 
upon  the  grass  behind  her. 

At  once  delighted  and  surprised,  she  thus  pro- 
longed her  work  till  nightfall.  She  had  become 
rich.  The  event  soon  became  known  to  the 
neighbours,  and  among  others,  to  the  ill-disposed 
woman.  To  the  latter  it  was  grievous  to  have 
missed  such  ail  opportunity  for  gratifying  her 
covetousness.  She  now  regretted  having  refused 
the  old  man  a night’s  lodging,  and  with  a view  to 
rectify  her  mistake,  and  also  to  gain,  possibly,  still 
more  than  the  good  woman  had  done,  she  sought 
out  the  old  man,  and  invited  him  to  her  dwelling. 
He  came.  Hiding  her  selfishness  under  a false 
appearance  of  benevolence,  she  prepared  him  a 
soft  bed,  and  regaled  him  to  the  best  of  her 
power.  On  the  following  day  the  old  man  thanked 
her,  and  going  out,  said, 

“For  this  day  thou  wilt  have  in  abundance  of 
whatever  thou  wilt  first  take  in  hand.” 

Hardly  had  the  old  man  gone,  when  the  woman, 
actuated  with  but  one  desire,  hurried  to  her 
money,  of  which  she  determined  to  count  out 
an  immense  cpiautity.  Fearing,  however,  lest 
she  might  he  robbed,  she  betook  herself  to  a very 
solitary  spot,  where  she  might  be  unseen  of  any 
one.  Before  beginning  to  count  her  money,  she 
wished  to  wash  some  coins  that  had  got  dirty, 
and  for  this  purpose,  oil  pouring  some  water  over 
them,  she  found  that  the  water  would  not  cease 
flowing.  It  flowed  and  flowed,  till  herself,  and 
her  house,  and  her  fields  were  completely  drowned ; 
and  it  is  on  that  spot  where  now  lies  the  Lake 
Gulden. 

OtfR  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

The  various  schools  of  art  and  design  are  now 
doing  excellent  service  to  the  young  aspirants  of 
the  brush,  by  sending  forth  from  their  walls  first- 
class  teachers  of  drawing  anil  painting,  whose  rigor- 
ous training  of  eye  and  hand  renders  them  able 
masters  anil  mistresses  to  government,  public  and 
private  schools,  and  private  families  of  the  highest 
! rank  ; and  the  teacher's  first-class  certificate  is  as 
valuable  to  the  talented  possessor,  and  as  highly 
prized,  as  a“  double  first”  to  an  University  man. 
Since,  then,  there  are  places  where  drawing  is 
correctly  taught  to  students  of  both  sexes  at  small 
cost,  why  do  not  all  artists,  who  can  possibly 
afford  the  time  and  expense,  avail  themselves  of 
| the  privileges  afforded  by  the  Head  Department 
of  the  Government  Schools  of  Design,  at  South 
Kensington  ? Where,  as  at  all  the  district  schools, 


of  sessions  (as  they  are  called)  in  each  year,  the 
first  commencing  in  March,  and  terminating  in 
July  ; the  other  in  October,  and  ending  in  Feb- 
ruary. August  and  September  arc  the  long  vaca- 
tion months.  At  Christinas  and  Easter,  a week’s 
relief  from  duty  is  permitted  : and  gladly  do  the 
weary  students  avail  themselves  of  the  permission. 
The  fees  are  lmt  41.  a session,  which  (not  very 
large  suin)  includes  admission  to  all  the  lectures. 
Hours  of  study  from  ten  till  four — a quarter  of  an 
hour  being  the  prescribed  time  for  luncheon. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  or 
herself  with  an  easel,  large  drawing  board,  maul 
stick,  plummet,  pencils,  paper,  india-rubber,  case 
of  instruments  (containing  large  and  small  com- 
passes with  pen  and  ink  legs,  dividers,  and  scale), 
note  book,  T-square,  and,  if  possible,  a set  of 
models  for  home  study.  The  female  classes  are 
under  the  same  roof,  lmt  quite  distinct  from  the 
male  schoolrooms.  They  receive  the  most  careful 
instruction,  under  certificated  mistresses  ; and  the 
masters  of  the  male  schools,  on  certain  days, 
attend  to  the  more  advanced  classes.  On  first 
entering,  the  student  is  placed  in  the  “ Elementary 
Class”  room,  and  a simple  geometrical  diagram 
given  him  to  copy,  always  remembering  that  no 
measuring  with  strips  of  paper,  or  the  pencil  laid 
actually  on  the  copy,  is  for  one  moment  allowed  ; 
the  former  held  at  a distance  and  the  eye  alone 
are  to  be  relied  on  by  the  would-be  artists.  I’ or, 
at  tins  early  period  of  bis  art  education,  whatever 
proud  ideas  may  exist  in  the  scholar  s own  mind 
regarding  his  ability,  the  authorities  think  only 
of  training  the  eye  and  hand  to  obey  the  miml. 
Gradually,  progressive  copies  of  “ ornament 
follow  these  simple  diagrams,  till  step  by  step  the 
student,  rejoicing  in  Ins  progress,  attempts  the 
magnificent  prize  piece,  with  its  flowing  cui \ es 
and  wreathing  [lowers.  The  horror  and  dismay 
with  which  these  copies  are  at  first  regarded  is 
almost  ludicrous.  “ 1 can  draw'  people,  lioisvs, 
dogs,  houses,  trees,  any  thing  in  s mrt  ; but  these 
detestable  two-sided  things,  is  the  common  ex  :hi- 
mation  of  the  dismayed  beginner.  1’mt  in  to  se 
horrid  two-sided  monsters,  the  utility  of  ornament 
consists:  for  every  leaf,  point,  curie,  <u  flow « . 
on  either  side,  being  exactly  the  s une  si  ”,  h« 
and  distance  apart,  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
novitiate  is  tried  to  the  uttermost  t > make  them 
agree  : and  for  the  first  few  weeks  M . !>• 

Miss  (Vs  mark,  are  written  in  very  Kg1  ■<'  T"'*10'1 
dashes  on  “ brokeu-baelved  cnr\c  - ' • 

verticals,”  and  “ ill-balanced  points;  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  miserable  students  fooling* 
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There  are  no  half-measures  of  condemnation  at 
Kensington  ; no  making  believe  that  a crooked 
line  is  standing  straight,  or  that  figures,  drawn 
upon  the  inimitable  Dutch-doll  system,  are  perfect 
copies  of  ilesh  and  hlood  anatomies.  But,  with 
iron  gentleness,  if  we  may  so  speak,  every  fault, 
however  minute,  is  pointed  out,  and  marked  with 
the  fatal  black  sign.  Be  sure,  that  when  praise  is 
awarded,  it  is  most  richly  earned  and  deserved, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  received. 

The  Rubicon  of  “ornament”  once  passed,  the 
student  entei-s  upon  a course  of  model  drawing, 
and  the  “ figure  from  the  flat  ” for  which  his 
previous  studies  have  fully  prepared  him;  geometry 
aud  perspective  having  been  studied,  hand-in-hand 
with  “ornament.”  Models  consisting  of  cones, 
cubes,  vases,  &c.,  are  gracefully  grouped  in  the 
class-rooms  for  the  purposes  of  study,  whilst  once 
a week  a lecture  is  given  by  one  of  the  masters 
on  the  same  subject  (model  drawing)  ; when  both 
schools,  male  and  female,  assemble  in  the  lecture- 
room  for  a morning’s  hard  work,  the  teacher 
stands  raised  above  his  pupils,  and  having  “ set 
up  ” a model  in  such  a position  that  all  may  obtain 
a good  view  of  it,  executes  a correct  copy  of  the 
same,  from  his  point  of  view,  on  the  large  black 
slate  which  occupies  one  end  of  the  room,  explain- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  attentive  students  the 
best  method  of  measuring  and  drawing  each  line  ; 
after  which,  one  hour  is  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  the  lesson,  by  the  expiry  of  which  time  every 
one  is  expected  to  produce  a pretty  correct  copy  of 
the  model.  No  cheating  at  model  drawing  by 
forbidden  measurements,  or  looking  for  assistance 
at  our  neighbour.  For  as  no  two  persons  can 
possibly  obtain  the  same  view  of  the  cube,  or 
' whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  different  dispositions 
of  their  seats,  every  student  is  thrown  entirely 
upon  his  or  her  own  resources  for  the  completion 
of  the  task.  Once  or  twice  during  the  lecture 
the  master  examines  carefully  each  individual 
copy,  and  then  returns  to  his  stand  to  await 
the  termination  of  their  labour.  It  is  a highly 
amusing  sight  to  watch  a large  number  of  students 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  their  studies.  Suddenly, 
and  as  if  moved  by  some  spontaneous  and  irresis- 
tible impulse,  thirty  or  forty  right  arms,  with 
pencils  in  hand,  firmly  clutched  between  their 
fingers,  are  rigidly  extended  towards  the  model,  ex- 
hibiting an  infinite  variety  of  young  ladies’  under- 
sleeves, and  gentlemen’s  more  sombre  coat  sleeves. 
The  left  eye  of  each  student  being  tightly  screwed 
up,  and  in  stern  silence  they  effect  their  measure- 
ments. In  a few  seconds  they  fall  as  swiftly  as 
they  rose,  and  every  one  appears  to  be  engaged  in 
amateur  scrubbing — to  judge  by  the  vigorous 
movement  of  the  right  arm — up  and  down  the 

drawing-board.  When  Mr.  C speaks  all  the 

scrubbing  ceases  instantly,  whilst  all  eyes  .are 
turned  somewhat  confusedly  on  the  speaker’s 
amused  countenance. 

“ Young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  been 
watching  you  for  some  time,  and  find  that  cvenj 
one  of  you,  without  exception,  have  been  rubbing 
out.  1 must  beg  you  will  think  more  before  using 
your  pencil,  for  it  is  great  carelessness  that  causes 
such  constant  use  of  india-rubber,  and  I wish  you 
would  not  use  it  at  all.” 


Tn  silence,  and  with  many  darting  out  arms  at 
the  model,  as  if  hurling  imaginary  javelins  at  it, 
and  many  furtive  applications'  of  india-rubber, 
the  lesson  continues  till  the  clock  strikes — at  the 
lirst  stroke  of  which  the  lecturer  leaps  from  his 
stand,  and,  finished  or  wtfinished,  carries  off  all 
the  drawings  for  private  correction,  and  the 
scholars  disperse  to  their  several  occupations. 
The  lectures  on  geometry  and  perspective  are  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  principle ; the  student 
following  the  master’s  diagram  on  the  slate,  line 
by  line  on  their  paper.  The  female  anatomical 
classes  are  held  in  the  summer,  those  for  males  in 
the  autumn  session.  Those  students  only  who 
are  drawing  from  the  “round”  figures,  &c.,  are 
expected  to  attend  them.  Strangers  to  the  de- 
partment can  also  attend  these  lectures  at  the 
moderate  charge  of  ten  shillings  the  course  ; and, 
singular  as  it  may  seem  to  all  who  shrink  with 
horror  and  dismay  at  the  very  thought  of  the 
picture  of  a skeleton  hand  or  foot,  the  anatomical 
classes  are  the  hest  attended  .and  the  least  shirked 
of  any  in  the  schools — yes,  positively  shirked,  as 
several  of  them  actually  are.  For  the  old  school 
distich,  applied  to  Kensington  studies,  and  written 
by  one  of  its  harassed  students  in  the  moment  of 
vexation,  would  most  probably  have  run  thus  : — 

Ornamentation  is  vexation, 

All  models  are  as  had  ; 

Geometry  perplexes  me, 

Perspective  drives  me  mad. 

These  two  last-mentioned  studies  arc  absolutely 
detested  by  the  majority  of  the  younger,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  elder  students  ; and,  if  they 
can  by  any  means  avoid  attending  them,  they 
will.  And  to  confess  the  truth,  there  are  easier 
tasks  than  obtaining  clean,  clear,  correct  geome- 
trical and  perspective  diagrams,  whether  in  pencil 
or  in  ink.  And  on  examination  days,  woe  be  to 
those  vTho  are  not  “ well  up  ” in  these  absolute 
essentials  of  certificated  merit.  To  model  draw- 
ing succeeds  the  “figure  from  the  flat,”  “orna- 
ment from  the  cast,”  and  lastly,  the  “figure  from 
the  round.”  Let  it  be  remembered  that  each  of 
these  studies  must  he  thoroughly  mastered  in  its 
outline  before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  attempt  its 
shading.  And,  to  those  unaccpiainted  with  the 
inexpressible  beauty  of  correct  outline,  the 
drawings  exhibited  annually  at  South  Kensington 
appear  all  but  marvellous.  Take  for  instance 
that  awfully- wonderful  anatomical  marvel,  “the 
Laocoon.”  In  the  flat  copy  there  is  not  one  line  of 
shading  ; yet  we  gaze  at  the  “ mere  outline  ’’  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  its  terrible  beauty.  The 
straining  eyeballs  upturned  in  death’s  intensest 
agony.  The  heaving  chest  with  its  cpiivcring 
muscles,  starting  as  from  the  torture-stricken 
frame,  are  all  so  truthfully,  so  terribly  expressed 
in  simple  outline,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  for 
any  length  of  time  on  the  school  copy  without 
shuddering. 

If  “ the  grand  old  masters  ” did  not  consider 
their  dignity  at  all  lowered  by  severe  studies  of 
anatomy,  surely  the  young  masters  of  the  new 
school  would  do  well  to  follow  their  example. 
We  might  then  hope  that  in  a very  few  years  the 
entire  race  of  deformed  quadrupeds  and  bipeds 
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(those  painted  libels  on  nature)  whom  art  lias 
afflicted  with  crooked  wooden  legs,  twisted 
shoulders,  jointless  arms,  and  worse  than  all 
(when  a lady’s  in  the  case),  distorted  throats  ami 
countenances,  would  disappear,  and  no  longer 
disgrace  the  canvas  they  were  meant  to  adorn. 
And  that  in  future  no  great  works,  otherwise  of 
the  highest  order  of  art  in  every  particular, 
would  be  deteriorated  by  that  fatal  want — the 
absence  of  correct  outline  and  good  drawing. 

Intending  students,  of  course,  should  inform  the 
Head  Master  of  Kensington  what  branch  of  art 
they  particularly  wish  to  study,  and  the  time  they 
can  atford  to  stay  ; so  that  lie  may  best  advance 
tlieir  desired  end.  So,  wishing  all  such  well 
through  ornament  and  perspective,  we  say  fare- 
well. Isabella  Kentish. 

THE  DESERTED  DIGGINGS. 

1!Y  AX  OLI)  CHl'H. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  on  a 
beautiful  day  in  early  spring,  that  I rode  slowly 
amongst  the  solitary  heath-clad  ranges  of  the  once 
famous  Kajunga  diggings.  For  miles  and  miles 
the  bed  of  every  gully,  the  crest  of  every  hill,  and 
the  broad  surface  of  every  flat,  were  thickly  dotted 
with  hillocks  of  pipe-clay  heaped  up  near  some 
fallen-in  shaft,  over  the  mouths  of  many  of  which 
windlass-legs,  with  here  and  there  a windlass- 
barrel,  were  still  standing.  Three  years  before, 
every  hill  and  gully  in  the  district  was  thickly 
peopled.  The  site  of  tents  and  stores  might  still 
be  easily  traced  on  the  ground,  which,  where  they 
had  stood,  was  bard  and  grassless,  while  on  every 
side  sod  or  log-chiiuneys — the  latter,  for  the  most 
'part,  entire,  the  former  in  various  stages  of  decay — 
gave  abundant  proof  how  numerous  had  once  been 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  digger.  The  country 
through  which  I had  for  some  hours  been  travel- 
ling is  in  general  barren  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme,  badly  watered  and  seldom  affording  even 
the  scantiest  feed,  so  that,  once  robbed  of  its  gold, 
it  had  speedily  relapsed  into  its  former  uninhabited 
state.  The  past  winter,  however,  had  been  a 
remarkably  rainy  one,  and,  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  spring  sun,  the  landscape  hail 
assumed  the  most  beautiful  appearance.  The 
flats  were  emerald-green  with  young  grass,  while 
the  ranges  presented  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
from  the  many-coloured  heaths  through  which  my 
horse  made  his  way  breast-deep.  Thousands  of 
wild  flowers  sprang  up  on  every  side,  whilst  over 
head  the  wattle-blossoms,  gleaming  like  gold 
amongst  the  delicate  foliage.  Idled  the  air  with 
perfume.  The  timber  bad  been  sadly  thinned  in 
old  times  by  the  axe  of  the  digger,  and  by  frequent 
bush-tires,  lmt  still  many  a noble  white-gum  stood 
in  the  flats,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills  were 
clothed  with  the  stringy  hark  and  peppermint. 
Pausing  on  the  top  of  a range  a little  higher  than 
its  neighbours  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  iny  eye  caught  sight  of  something  bright 
glancing  amongst  the  trees  to  the  north,  which  1 
at  once  guessed  to  be  the  Kajunga  Creek,  on  the 
banks  of  which  I meant  to  camp  for  the  night. 
Gi  ing  my  nag  his  head,  he  settled  at  once  into 
that  curious  shambling  gaUop  w hich  an  old  stock - 


horse  will  keep  up  for  hours,  and  in  a few  minutes 
I reached  the  creek  on  whose  hanks  1 found, 
as  I had  expected,  very  tolerable  feed. 

Dismounting.  I took  off  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  placing  them  on  the  ground  beside  my 
blanket  aud  cooking  utensils,  I hobbled  my  horse, 
and  left  him  to  go  where  he  would ; then, 
after  a plunge  in  the  creek,  I kindled  a lire,  made 
my  tea,  toasted  my  chops  on  the  end  of  a stick, 
and,  having  thoroughly  satisfied  my  appetite* 
mixed  myself  a good  stiff  pannikin  of  brandy  and 
water  from  my  capacious  flask,  and,  seating  myself 
cozily  on  a log  before  the  lire,  lighted  my  pipe  and 
began  to  smoke.  The  sun  had  now  gone  down 
some  time,  and  the  stillness  of  the  starlit  night 
w'as  unbroken  save  by  the  rattle  of  my  horse’s 
hobbles  as  he  changed  his  feeding-ground,  and 
occasionally  by  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  curlew! 
or  the  erv  of  the  more-pork,  the  night-cnekoo  of 
Australia 

Yielding  to  the  potency  of  the  grog  and  the 
soothiug  influences  of  the  honey-dew,  1 had  fallen 
into  a semi-dozing  state,  when  1 was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  three  men  stepped  out  of  the 
gloom  into  the  bright  fire-light,  and,  with  a hearty 
“ What  cheer,  mate  ! ” commenced  making  them- 
selves comfortable  for  t lie  night,  much  after  the 
same  fashion  I myself  had  pursued  an  hour  or  so 
before.  They  were  evidently  all  diggers,  for  I 
noticed  the  marks  of  the  pipe-clay  on  their  mole- 
skius,  and  as  they  had  only  their  blankets  with 
them  and  no  tools.  I guessed,  as  was  the  ease,  that 
they  must  be  on  their  road  down  to  town.  After 
they  had  supped,  I produced  the  brandy-flask, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  wc  fraternised  at  once. 
We  talked  upon  various  subjects  ; of  tlio  good  old 
times,  when  gold  wa3  plentiful  and  diggers  few  — 
of  the  bad  new  times,  when  diggers  abounded,  lmt 
gold  was,  alas  ! scarce  ; of  haglehawk  ; of  the 
Balaarat  riots,  in  which  one  of  my  companions 
had  lost  a couple  of  lingers  ; of  dodging  tin-  police 
in  the  old  licence-hunting  days,  and  of  a hundred 
other  kindred  subjects  which,  to  an  old  gold- 
seeker,  furnish  an  endless  fund  of  amusement.  I 
myself  had  handled  the  pick  and  rocked  the  cradle 
for  many  a long  day.  so  that  1 was  fully  qualified 
to  hear  my  part  in  the  conversation.  After  some 
time,  however,  the  current  of  talk  slackened 
gradually,  and  at  last  we  had  remained  silently 
smoking  for  several  minutes,  when  one  of  my 
companions,  addressing  himself  to  another,  a short 
lmt  enormously  powerful  man,  who  was  extended  at 
full  length  before  the  fire,  and  whose  face  was  so 
completely  buried  in  hair  that  only  the  tip  of  his 
nose  and  liis  sharply  twinkling  eyes  were  visible, 
said  : 

“Bill,  my  boy!  didn't  you  work  somewhere 
hereabouts,  once  upon  a time? 

“ Yes,’’  replied  Bill  ; “ about  a math  r of  three 
years  and  a-lialt  ago  1 worked  on  the  old  Kajunga, 
more  by  token,  1 bad  the  best  hole  in  Murder  w 
out  Gully  that  ever  fell  to  iny  share  since  1 First 
handled  a pick.” 

“ Murder  will-out  Cully!"  I exclaimed;  “ well, 
I have  heard  some  queer  names  given  to  gu  ies 
and  Hats  in  my  time,  what  with  head  horse, 
Lucky-womau,  Peg-leg,  Nip-checse,  Pinch-gut, 
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and  such  like,  but  that  beats  them  all.  Tray,  -why 
was  it  so  called  ? ” 

“ Well,  you  see,  mate,”  said  Bill,  “ I am  not 
mueb  of  a band  at  pitching  a tale,  but,  as  you 
seem  the  right  sort,  I’ll  try  for  once.  It  will  be 
four  years  on  the  third  of  next  month  since  first  I 
came  on  to  Kajunga.  I had  been  working  at 
Friar’s  Creek,  in  tuckor-lioles,*  for  some  time 
previously,  for  my  mate  had  been  bad  with 
the  dysentery,  and,  of  course,  I couldn’t  leave 
him.  At  last,  however,  he  died,  and  having  been 
I told  that  there  were  some  old  shipmates  of  mine 
up  here,  I determined  to  come  up  and  try  my 
luck.  Well,  I soon  picked  up  with  a fresh  mate, 
and  a pretty  tidy  hole,  too,  for  there  was  gold 
galore  in  these  parts  then.  There  was  a rare 
rough  lot  about  here,  though.  You  see,  it  was  a 
goodish  way  from  the  old  established  gold-fields, 
and  the  diggings  were  scattered  over  such  a deal 
of  ground,  that  what  few  troopers  we  had  up  here 
went  pretty  nigh  for  nothing,  so  that  every  man 
of  us  used  to  sleep  with  his  loaded  revolver  under 
his  head,  as  in  the  old  times  on  Golden  Point.  I 
was  camped  a few  miles  higher  up  the  creek,  and 
in  the  next  tent  to  us  were  a couple  of  chaps  who 
had  been  working  there  some  time  ; but,  partly 
through  want  of  luck,  and  partly  through  blowing 
all  they  earned  in  the  grog-shanties,  they  were 
pretty  well  always  dowrn  on  their  luck.  The 
name  of  the  youngest  of  them  was  Charley  Smart — 
Smart  Charley  we  used  to  call  him,  though  ; for  of 
a Sunday  he  used  to  come  out  in  a grey  shirt  all 
worked  with  scarlet  silk,  a great  red  sash  round 
his  waist,  a real  Panama  hat,  breeches,  and  knee- 
boots,  all  which  swell  dunnage  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  California,  where  he  and  his 
brother,  who  was  then  away  at  hi ‘Ivor,  had 
worked  for  some  time.  He  was  a very  good- 
looking  young  chap,  though  he  was  as  white  in 
the  face  as  a parsnip,  but  he  was  uncommon 
strong  and  hearty,  and  an  out-and-out  good  work- 
man. His  mate  A lick — or  Black  Alick,  as  we 
used  to  call  him,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  his 
skin — was  a chap  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
as  ill-looking  a customer  as  you  could  well  meet 
with  on  a day’s  march,  even  in  this  country.  I 
have  hoard  since  that  he  was  tried  in  the  old 
country  for  robbery  and  murder.  There  wasn’t 
quite  evidence  enough  to  bring  the  hanging  matter 
home  to  him,  though  there  wasn’t  much  doubt  of 
his  guilt ; so  he  saved  his  neck,  and  came  out  to 
the  colonics  at  government  expense  instead.  He 
was  a gloomy,  morose  kind  of  fellow,  very  quarrel- 
some when  in  drink,  and  as  unsociable  as  a bear, 
for  -when  he  was  out  of  cash  to  knock  down  in 
grog  he  used  always  to  turn  in  as  soon  as  ever  ho 
had  swallowed  his  supper,  never  coming  out  to  sit 
by  the  fire  and  smoke  and  yarn  like  the  rest  of  us 
used  to  do.  Smart  Charley  was  quite  another 
guess  sort  of  chap.  He  would  sit  up  half  the 
night  as  long  as  any  one  was  left  to  talk  to,  and 
seemed  to  dislike  the  blankets  as  much  as  Black 
Alick  loved  them. 

“ Now,  a short  distance  from  where  we  were 
camped,  there  was  a grog-shanty — not  one  of  your 
new-fangled,  weather-boarded  hotels,  with  a grand 
bar  all  set  out  with  swell  decanters  full  of  bad 

* A tucker-hole  is  one  that  affords  a bare  sub.sisteucc. 


liquor,  but  a jolly  great  tent,  well  put  up,  with  a 
good  fly  over  it,  lined  throughout  with  green 
baize,  and  a sod  chimney  to  it  that  would  hold  an 
eight-foot  log — as  comfortable  a 1 crib  as  a man 
could  wish  to  set  foot  in  who  was  content  to  pom- 
good  stuff  out  of  a black  bottle,  and  drink  it  out 
of  a pannikin.  It  was  kept  by  a Yankee — a very 
fair  specimen  of  one  he  was,  too,  and  an  uncommon 
good  hand  at  drinks,  to  be  sure.  The  way  he  could 
mix  a julep  was  a caution.  'Well,  a whole  lot  of 
us  chaps  used  to  frequent  this  shanty  more  or  less, 
and,  though  I never  was  much  of  a one  for  drink, 
I used  to  go  up  pretty  regular  of  a Saturday  night, 
and  have  a hand  at  yuker  or  cribbage,  and  a 
glass  or  two  of  hot  whisk ey-and-water,  real  Scotch, 
and  first-rate  at  that.  The  Yankee  boys  who 
came  there  said  it  was  nothing  to  Monongohela  ; 
but  Charley,  who  had  been  some  time  in  America, 
said  that  that  was  all  gas.  However,  as  I never 
tasted  the  liquor  in  question,  I can’t  say.  Among 
the  fellows  who  used  the  shanty — the  * Stars  and 
Stripes,’  as  we  called  it — was  one  who  dropped  in 
occasionally,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Indian 
Hepe,  though  he  was  no  more  an  Indian  than  you 
are,  for  his  father  was  a Scotchman  and  his  mother 
a Mexican  woman  of  Sonora ; but  he  had  been 
stolen  away  when  a lad  by  the  Indians  who  live  on 
horseback — Comanchees,  I think,  they  call  them — > 
and  had  passed  pretty  nigh  twenty  years  of  his 
life  among  them.  I have  heard  that  he  became  a 
chief,  and  had  raised  a deal  of  hair  in  his  time ; 
but  whether  this  was  true  or  not  T can’t  say,  for 
he  was  a silent  sort  of  chap,  and  never  said  much 
about  his  past  life.  He  had  come  on  to  the  Cali- 
fornia diggings  soon  after  they  broke  out,  and 
afterwards  came  over  to  Sydney,  and  from  there 
to  Victoria.  "We  used  to  think  him  a bit  mad,  for 
he  would  go  away  with  his  gun  all  alone  for 
weeks,  living  upon  what  he  could  shoot,  and  when 
he  came  back  to  work  lie  used  to  prefer  spending 
half  the  night  by  himself  in  the  bush,  stretched 
out  on  his  back,  staring  up  at  the  stars,  to  sitting 
comfortably  by  the  fire  and  smoking  his  pipe  like 
a Christian.  There  were  queer  tales  afloat  about 
his  having  told  some  fellows’  fortunes  up  on 
Eaglehawk,  and  how  all  he  said  had  come  true. 
Well,  one  Saturday  night — 1 remember  it  well, 
for  we  had  nuggeted  pretty  nigh  thirty  ounces 
that  day — we  were  all  of  us  up  at  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Alick  and  Charley  had  bceu  pretty  well 
in  luck  that  week,  and  they  insisted  on  shouting  * 
all  round,  time  after  time,  till  we  all,  I fancy, 
had  taken  a little  more  than  was  good  for  us, 
and  even  Hepe  began  to  talk  a bit.  Charley 
seeing  this  began  gammoning  and  chaffing  him 
about  his  powers  of  fortune-telling.  The  Indian 
took  it  very  quietly  at  first ; but,  w hen  Charley 
went  on  too  much  at  him,  he  got  riled,  and 
said  he : 

‘ ‘ ‘ Charley,  1 can  tell  you  something  that  will 
happen  to  you,  as  sure  as  you  are  sitting  before 
that  fire.’ 

“ ‘ What  is  it,  Indian?’  says  Charley;  ‘speak 
up  ! ’ 

“ * Well,  the  best  hole  of  the  best  rush  that 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be  on  Kajunga  shall  be 
found  by  you,  and  yet  yon  will  never  handle  an 


* Shouting  is  Australian  lor  standing  treat. 
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ounce  of  the  gold,  and,  -what’s  more,  those  that 
-work  it  will  never  profit  by  it.’ 

“At  this  we  all  laughed  heartily,  and  says 
Charley  : 

“ ‘If  it’s  ever  my  luek  to  come  across  a hit  of 
good  ground,  I should  like  to  see  the  chap  living 
that  would  jump*  it,  and  I’d  not  only  handle  the 
gold  but  spend  it,  too.  As  to  profiting  by  it,  why 
that's  another  thing  altogether ; but  if  I didn’t, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  would,  at  any  rate.’ 

“ Hope  didn’t  make  any  reply,  but  sat  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe  for  a bit,  and  then  got  up  and 
went  away.  By  this  time  Aliek  had  begun  to  get 
nasty,  and  wanted  to  fight  everybody  in  the 
shanty,  one  down  the  other  come  on,  so  I thought 
it  time  to  make  tracks  for  my  tent  and  turn  in. 

“It  seems  that  soon  after  I left,  Aliek  and 
Charley  had  a bit  of  a barney,  which  ended  in  a 
regular  stand-up  fight,  and  when  old  Stars  aud 
Stripes  attempted  to  separate  them,  they  both 
went  into  him  like  mad,  and  beat  him  pretty  nigh 
into  a jelly  before  the  other  boys  could  get  him 
away.  He  was  precious  savage  at  this,  as  you 
may  think,  aud  swore  that  neither  of  them  should 
ever  have  another  nobbier  from  him,  either  for 
love  or  money. 

“ A few  days  after  this  shindy  the  rush  to  the 
White  Hills  took  place,  and  Aliek  and  Charley 
got  a capital  claim,  dead  on  the  gutter.  It  was 
so  good  a one  that  they  couldn’t  have  knocked 
down  all  they  made,  even  if  they  had  had  every 
night  to  do  it  in  ; but  old  Stars  and  Stripes 
wouldn't  have  them  at  any  price,  and,  though 
there  were  lots  of  grog-tents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, there  wasn’t  a drop  of  decent  stuff  to  be  got 
nearer  than  the  township,  which  was  pretty  well 
three  miles  oil',  with  a rare  rough  road  to  it,  bad 
enough  to  travel  even  by  daylight — so  the}'  were 
obliged  to  lay  by  their  gold,  whether  they  would 
or  uot. 

“For  the  first  few  Sundays  they  used  to  start 
off  for  Kajunga  as  soon  as  day  broke,  drink  all 
day,  and  come  reeling  back  just  before  sunset. 
But  there  had  been  ill-blood  between  them  ever 
since  the  night  of  the  row,  and  on  the  third 
Sunday  they  had  another  fight,  and  Charley  drew 
his  revolver  on  Aliek — a bad  habit  he  hail  learned 
over  in  California.  There  wasn’t  any  harm  done, 
for  some  of  the  boys  who  were  present  interfered  ; 
but  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them  from 
that  day,  and,  though  they  still  worked  and  lived 
together,  they  seldom  or  never  spoke,  and  used  to 
grub  separate.  Aliek  still  kept  up  his  Sunday 
journeys  to  Kajunga,  but  Charley  never  went 
down  any  more,  turned  quite  steady,  and  saved 
up  a heap  of  gold.  This  sort  of  game  went  on  for 
three  months  or  more,  till  one  Wednesday  evening, 
as  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  after  supper, 
Charley  says  to  me  : 

“ f We  shall  have  washed  up  by  Saturday  after- 
noon, Bill,  and  as  I and  Aliek  don’t  hit  it  any 
longer  I shall  start  away  on  Sunday  morning  for 
Melbourne,  and  have  a spree.  I expect  my 
brother  Jack  will  get  down  there  in  a couple  of 
weeks  or  so,  and  then  we  will  either  come  up  here 

* To  jump  a hole  means  to  take  possession  of  it  under  the 
pvetenco  that  it  has  not  been  worked  for  ti  hours,  or  that  its 
owner  possesses  another  claim. 


again  to  prospeet  for  the  claim  the  Indian  told  me 
of,  or  try  some  fresh  diggings.  I rather  think, 
however,  I shall  do  the  latter.’ 

“ On  Saturday  night  Oharlev  came  and  had  his 
supper  S\  itli  us. 

“ ‘ It’s  my  last  night  on  the  old  Kajunga,’  says 
lie,  ‘ I wish  you  would  get  old  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  let  me  in,  I should  like  to  shout  for  the  hoys 
once  more  before  1 go.’ 

“ 1 went  up  to  the  shanty,  and.  after  a deal  of 
trouble,  I made  it  all  right' for  Charley,  but  Aliek 
he  wouldn  t have,  do  what  I would,  and  I tried 
pretty  hard,  too.  However,  I might  have  saved 
myself  all  bother  on  his  account,  for  it  seems 
while  I was  away  he  came  out  of  the  tent,  aud 
Charley,  who  was  as  good-hearted  a fellow  as  ever 
breathed,  asked  him  to  shake  bauds  and  have  a 
nobbier,  but  Aliek  only  swore  at  him  and  went  in 
again.  Well,  we  had  a right  down  jolly  night  of  it, 
to  he  sure.  Stars  and  Stripes  brewed  us  some  stun- 
ning rum  punch,  and  we  had  lots  of  singing  and 
plenty  of  good  yarns,  and  were  very  merry,  with- 
out any  of  us  getting  mueh  over  the  mark. 
Rather  late  Indian  came  in,  for,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  he  liked  Charley,  and  would  have  been  sorry 
to  let  him  go  away  without  wishing  him  luek. 
Charley  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

“ ‘ Indian,’  says  he,  ‘ I hav’n't  found  this  grand 
hole  yet,  though  I have  had  a pretty  fair  one,  and 
can't  complain.’ 

“ ‘ Wait  a bit,’  says  Hepe,  ‘ you'll  find  it,  no 
fear.’ 

“ Charley  laughed,  and  was  going  to  make  some 
reply  ; but  just  then  one  of  the  boys  began  a song 
with  a chorus  as  long  as  from  here  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Lofty,  and  we  all  joined  in  of  course,  and 
so  the  subject  was  dropped.  We  knocked  off  soon 
after  midnight,  and  I walked  down  to  the  tent 
with  Charley. 

“ ‘ Good  bye,  old  fellow,’  says  he,  ‘ I slia’n’t  see 
you  in  the  morning,  for  1 shall  he  off  by  day- 
break, and  I know  that  yon  can  do  w itli  a tidy 
amount  of  sleep  on  a Sunday.  I sha’u't  be  long 
making  town,  for  1 mean  to  take  nothing  with  me 
but  the  things  I stand  up  in  and  my  gold.  The 
tent  is  Aliek’s,  and  if  he  leaves  before  I return,  1 
have  told  him  to  let  you  have  my  tub  and 
cradle  and  tools,  and  if  I am  not  back  in  three 
months,  why  you  are  quite  welcome  to  them. 
Good  night,  old  chap,  ami  good  luek  to  you.’ 
Witli  that  we  went  into  our  tents,  and  in  a few 
minutes  I was  wrapped  in  my  blankets  and  sound 
asleep.  Just  about  dawn  l was  woke  up  by 
Charley,  who  was  whistling  away  most  vigorously 
as  lie  made  his  lire  and  boiled  the  water  for  his 
tea.  He  wasn't  long  in  finishing  his  breakfast, 
and  then  away  he  went  on  his  journey  as  brisk  as 
a bee.  Instead  of  taking  the  main  road  which  led 
to  Kajunga,  lie  gassed  right  by  our  tent,  ami 
struck  at  once  into  the  bush,  intending,  no  doubt, 
to  give  the  township  a wide  berth,  which  was  a 
very  sensible  notion  of  his,  as  there  were  a deal  of 
old  hands  anil  roughs  loafing  about  it,  and  he  car- 
ried a large  amount  of  gold  about  him.  As  1 was 
dropping  off  to  sleep  again,  l thought  I heard  a 
slight  noise  as  if  some  one  was  passing  our  tent  on 
tip-toe,  but  as  I was  too  sleepy  to  give  much  lieed, 
and  the  dog  which  lay  stretched  out  at  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  tent  didn't  bark,  I just  gave  myself 
an  extra  coil  in  the  blankets,  and  was  soon  in  the 
| land  of  Nod.  I seldom  got  up  of  a Sunday  much 
before  ten,  hut  as  my  mate  and  I had  agreed  to  go 
out  on  the  plains  that  day  after  some  turkey  that 
had  been  seen  about,  and  it  being  my  week  to 
cook,  I roused  out  pretty  early,  lighted  the  fire, 
and  set  to  work  to  get  breakfast  ready.  I was 
busy  frying  the  chops,  when,  looking  up,  I saw 
Alick  coming  along  the  road  from  the  township. 
He  had  his  gun  under  his  arm  and  a brace  of 
snipe  in  one  hand. 

“‘Why,  Alick,’  said  T,  ‘you  have  been  out 
after  the  birds  pretty  early.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’  says  he,  ‘Charley  made  such  a cursed 
row  this  morning,  that  he  woke  me  up,  and,  as  1 
couldn't  get  to  sleep  again,  I thought  1 would  try  if 
there  was  anything  to  be  got  along  the  creek.  I 
have  been  pretty  well  all  the  way  to  the  town- 
ship, and  this  is  all  I’ve  lighted  on.’ 

“ ‘Well.’  says  1,  ‘ I hope  we  shall  have  better 
sport,  at  any  rate.’ 

“ ‘ I hope  you  will,  ’ says  he  ; and  into  his  tent 
he  goes. 

“Well,  things  went  on  pretty  much  in  the  old 
way  with  ns  for  the  next  few  weeks — the  only 
thing  in  auy  way  remarkable  was  the  change  that 
had  come  over  Alick.  Siuee  Charley’s  departure 
he  never  shut  himself  up  of  a night  as  he  used  to 
do,  but  came  out  regularly  and  sat  with  the  rest 
of  us  till  the  very  last  man  went  ofi’, — and  then 
even  he  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  turn  in 
himself.  Not  that  he  was  a bit  more  pleasant 
than  before,  for  formerly  he  used  to  speak  now 
and  then,  but  now  he  never  so  much  as  opened 
his  mouth,  but  sat  smoking  and  staring  into  the 
fire,  and  looking  altogether  as  miserable  as  a ban- 
dicoot. Nobody  cared  about  him  for  a mate — and 
indeed  he  never  looked  after  one  himself,  but 
went  and  worked  as  a hatter  # at  some  surfacing 
which  had  just  been  struck  on  the  side  of  Iron- 
bark  Gully.  The  stuff  wasn’t  very  rich,  but  as 
there  was  a considerable  depth  of  it,  and  it  -was 
very  easy  washing,  being  quite  free  from  clay, 
and  not  requiring  above  two  waters,  he  did  pretty 
well  at  it.  He  had  taken  to  save  his  money,  too, 
for  his  Sunday  journeys  to  the  township  were 
entirely  dropped,’  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
wouldn’t  have  him  at  any  price,  though  he  begged 
hard  to  be  let  in.  Well,  it  may  have  been  a couple 
of  months  or  thereabouts  after  Charley"  left  us 
that  me  and  myr  mate  were  sitting  one  fine  night 
in  front  of  our  tent  doing  our  pipes.  It  was  full 
moon,  and  pretty  nigh  as  light  as  day.  Alick 
had  been  working  late,  and  was  busy"  in  his  tent 
getting  his  supper  ready",  to  cook  which  he  had 
lighted  a big  fire  not  very  far  from  where  we  were 
seated.  I had  just  been  talking  to  my"  mate  about 
Charley,  and  was  wondering  whether  he  meant  to 
come  back  for  his  things  or  to  leave  them  for  line, 
when  who  should  I see  come  out  of  the  bush 
just  behind  Alick’s  tent  hut  Charley"  himself.  He 
was  dressed  just,  the  same  as  usual — gray  shirt, 
red  sash  and  all,  lmt  looked,  if  possible,  a trifle 
more  bloodless  than  ever.  To  my  surprise  he 
passed  by"  the  tent,  and  though  I shouted  out  to 
him  he  took  no  notice,  but  walked  straight  over 
* A digger  who  works  alone  is  so  called. 


to  the  fire  and  sat  down  on  a log  which  lay"  beside 
it,  with  his  back  towards  us.  Well,  I was  just 
going  up  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  by"  cutting  a 
couple  of  old  pals  in  that  styde,  when  out  came 
Alick,  carrying  a billy"  full  of  soup  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  going  to  warm  up,  and  as  he  kept 
stirring  it  round  while  he  walked,  he  did  not 
notice  Charley,  who  sat  quite  still,  looking  at  the 
fire,  without  ever  saying  a word.  Alick  stooped 
down,  settled  the  logs  so  as  to  make  a firm  place 
on  which  to  set  his  pot,  and  as  he  lifted  up  his 
head  after  placing  it  on  the  fire,  he  caught  sight 
of  Charley".  Never  shall  I forget  his  face,  if  I 
were  to  live  a thousand  years.  For  about  half  a 
minute  he  stood  as  still  as  if  he  were  turned  into 
stone — his  mouth  wide  open,  his  eyTes  starting 
out  of  his  head,  and  his  cheeks  as  white  as  pipe- 
clay" ; then,  with  a horrible  yell,  he  fell  head  fore- 
most in  the  fire.  My  mate  and  I rushed  up, 
dragged  him  from  amongst  the  blazing  logs,  and 
when  we  had  done  so,  and  turned  round  to  look 
for  Charley",  he  was  gone.  Well,  I can  tell  yrou, 
I began  to  feel  pretty  scared,  and  no  mistake. 

“ ‘ Ned,’  says  I,  to  my" mate,  ‘ there’s  something 
wrong  here.  If  that  wasn’t  Charley"  himself  it 
was  his  ghost,  and  I am  sure  if  he  had  been  living 
he  would  never  have  gone  off  like  that,  without 
having  a talk  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  boy’s.’ 

“‘Nonsense,’  says  he,  ‘there  ain’t  any  such 
thing  as  ghosts.’ 

But  though  he  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  whole 
affair,  and  said  that  Charley"  was  only"  having  a 
game  with  ns,  I could  see  by"  his  looks  that  he 
was  more  inclined  after  all  to  be  of  my  opinion 
than  of  his  own.  However,  we  didn’t  have  much 
time  for  talking,  for  all  the  while  we  were  holding 
up  Alick,  who,  though  not  very  badly  burned, 
was  quite  insensible.  We  carried  him  into  his 
tent,  and  tried  everything  we  eould  think  of  to 
bring  him  round,  but  as  it  was  all  of  no  use,  my 
mate  proposed  that  he  should  sit  up  with  him  one 
half  the  night,  and  I the  other.  Well,  it  might 
have  been  about  midnight  w-hen  my  mate  came 
and  woke  me  up.  ‘Why",’  sayTs  I,  ‘wliat’s  the 
matter  with  y"ou  '!  you  look  as  white  as  a ghost  ?’ 
‘Get  up,’  said  he,  ‘and  come  along  with  me. 
Poor  Charley",  I am  afraid  it’s  all  over  with  him.’ 
As  I couldn’t  get  anything  more  out  of  him,  I 
hurried  on  my  clothes  and  went  with  him  to 
Alick’s  tent.  By"  the  light  of  the  candle,  which 
stood  on  the  table  near  the  head  of  the  bunk,  I 
eould  see  Alick’s  features  plainly.  He  was  asleep, 
but  his  face  was  perfectly  livid,  and  the  perspira- 
tion was  rolling  in  huge  drops  down  his  forehead. 
For  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  lay"  like  this 
quite  still,  my  mate  and  I watching  him  in  silence. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  raised  himself  up,  and 
screamed  out  : 

“ ‘ Keep  him  off ! keep  him  off!  he  has  eome  to 
drag  me  down  to  hell.  His  grave  cannot  hold  him, 
and  y"et  I buried  him  deep  down,  deep  down. 
Mercy",  my"  God,  mercy,  mercy,  mercy ! ’ 

“ His  screams  gradually"  grew'  fainter,  and  at 
last  he  fell  back  perfectly  exhausted. 

“ * Has  he  been  taken  like  that  before  to-night r:  ’ 
say’s  I. 

“ ‘ Yes,  just  before  I eame  and  v’oke  you  up.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  yTou  go  and  turn  in  now,  and  I will 
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stay  with  him  till  morning,  ancl  then,  we'll  think 
what  is  best  to  be  done.’ 

“ It  might  have  been  about  daylight  when 
Aliek  roused  up  all  of  a sudden.  lie  sat  up, 
looked  round  the  tent,  and  seeing  me  seated  on 
the  opposite  bunk,  he  exclaimed  : 

“ ‘ Why,  what’s  all  this  ? I must  have  been  ill.’ 

“I  didn't  make  lum  any  answer,  so  he  laid 
himself  down  again,  and  turning  himself  so  that  1 
couldn’t  see  his  face,  he  said,  after  a bit : 

“‘Where’s  Charley?  Didn’t  Charley  come 
hack  last  night  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Where  Charley  is,  Aliek, 5 said  I,  ‘you  best 
know.  ’ 

“‘What  do  you  mean  by  that?’  says  he, 
savagely,  starting  up,  and  facing  me. 


“‘I  mean,’  says  I,  ‘that  you  said  things  in 
3 our  sleep  last  night  that  want  explaining.’ 

“ ‘ What  did  I say  ? ’ says  he. 

“ ‘ Never  mind  the  exact  words,’  says  I ; ‘ but 
I may  just  as  well  tell  you  that  before  my  mate 
and  me  you  said  as  much  as  that  you  had  mur- 
dered Charley  Smart.’ 

With  that  he  dropped  back  on  his  bunk  again, 
as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He  lay  a long  time 
without  speaking.  At  last  he  raised  himself  up 
on  one  arm,  and,  says  he  : 

“ ‘ Bill,  it  s no  use  my  keeping  the  matter  to 
myself  any  longer.  Charley's  ghost  came  for  me 
last  night,  and  though  1 escaped  him  that  time, 
it’s  all  up  with  me  I feel.  1 did  murder  him. 
I followed  him  that  Sunday  morning,  and  shot 


aim  down  in  a gully  a few  miles  from  here.  I hid  drink,  and  told  them  all  about  it,  and  a pretty 
his  body  in  the  scrub,  and  in  the  evening  l went  row  there  was  at  once,  as  you  may  well  think, 
down  and  buried  him,  but  his  grave  was  not  deep  Some  of  the  Yankees  were  for  lynching  him 
enough — his  grave  was  not  deep  enough.’  right  away,  but  the  rest  of  us  wouldn’t  agree 

“‘Well,  Aliek,’  says  I,  ‘ I didn't  ask  you  to  to  it,  and  at  last  it  was  settled  that  Aliek 
tell  me.  all  this,  but  now  yon  have  done  so,  I should  go  down  with  us,  and  show  us  the  grave ; 
must  do  my  duty.’  and  that  in  order  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 

“‘1  know — l know,’  says  he.  ‘Let  me  go  those  whom  we  might  meet  on  the  road,  he 
1 down  with  you,  and  show  you  where  the  body  should  not  be  bound.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
is  buried,  and  then  you  may  hand  me  over  to  the  greatest  care  in  order  to  get  him  safe  into 
the  traps  as  soon  as  you  like.  I have  been  sick  the  hands  of  the  troopers,  for  if  the  news  of 
>f  my  life  this  long  time.’  the  murder  had  once  got  noised  about  the  town 

“ \\  ell,  I called  my  mate,  and  sent  him  up  to  ship,  he  wouldn't  have  had  many  minutes  to 
rhe  Stars  and  Stripes,  where  he  found  some  of  say  his  prayers  in,  I can  tell  you.  However,  we 
the  boys  who  had  come  in  for  their  morning-  put  our  revolvers  in  our  pockets,  and  gave  him 
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notice  that  if  he  offered  to  escape  we  would  the  name  of  Campbell  was  looking  at  the  grave, 
shoot  him  down  like  a dog.  He  led  us  right  he  saw  something  bright  among  the  dirt  that  had 
through  the  hush,  without  ever  speaking,  till  he  been  thrown  up.  He  stooped  down  and  picked  it 
came  to  a very  long  gully  with  steep  sides,  and  . up,  and  what  should  it  be  but  a nugget  of  pretty 

about  the  middle  of  it  he  stopped,  and  pointing  nigh  three  ounces,  a small  piece  of  which  had 

to  a great  half-charred  log,  said  : been  washed  clean  by  the  rain.  Well,  he  jumped 

“ ‘ Cnderne.Tth  that.’  straight  into  the  grave,  and  drove  his  pick  in  at 

“ We  rolled  away  the  log  and  began  to  dig,  once,  and  Hush  Oh!  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
taking  it  in  turns.  It  was  a lightish  soil,  and  easy  Claims  were  marked  out  on  every  side,  the  corpse 

sinking  ; so  that  working  with  a will,  as  we  did,  it  was  left  to  the  care  of  Jack  Smart  and  the  police, 

wasn't  very  long  before  we  reached  the  body.  who  had  just  come  up,  and  the  gully  was  soon 

“ It  was  in  a horrible  state  of  decay,  but  still  it  alive  with  the  whole  population  of  Kajunga,  mad 
wasn't  so  far  gone,  but  what  we  could  swear  to  it.  with  excitement.  I had  marked  out  a claim  about 

We  left  some  of  our  party  with  it,  and  then  we  fifty  yards  from  the  grave,  claim  as  it  was  called, 

started  with  Alick  to  take  him  to  the  police  camp  and  was  hard  at  work  sinking  for  my  bare  life, 
at  Kajunga.  Now,  the  creek,  about  a mile  above  when  some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  It 
Kajunga  runs  at  the  bottom  of  a tremendous  pro-  was  Hepe. 

eipice  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  and  along  the  top  “ ‘Well,’  says  he,  ‘ what  I said  has  come  true, 
of  this  precipice  lay  our  road.  The  scrub  is  very  He  found  the  claim,  but  he  never  handled  the  gold.’ 
thick  about  there,  and  comes  pretty  well  up  to  “Well,  whether  it  was  chance  or  not.  I cannot 
the  edge  of  the  cliff’,  so  that  there  is  but  a narrow  say,  but  everything  Hepe  told  ns,  that  night  came 
pathway  of  a few  feet  in  width.  Well,  we  had  to  pass  ; for  that  was  the  best  rush  ever  known 
got  almost  within  sight  of  the  township,  when  on  Kajunga,  and  the  grave  claim  was  allowed  on 
who  should  come  out  of  the  bush  about  a hundred  all  hands  to  be  the  best  hole  on  it ; and  yet  those 
yards  a head  of  us,  but  Charley.  It  was  broad  who  worked  it  never  benefited  by  it,  for  the  two 
daylight,  so  that  there  was  no  mistaking  him.  Campbells  who  had  it,  after  working  it  right  out, 
Well,  I can  tell  yon,  my  heart  beat  double-quick,  all  except  one  pillar,  attempted  to  take  that  away 
and  I don't  think  that  any  one  of  us  felt  quite  at  without  putting  in  proper  props,  so  the  roof  of  the 
his  ease.  Alick  was  walking  by  my  side  when  he  drive  fell  in  on  them,  and  they  were  both  killed, 
caught  sight  of  Charley  advancing  towards  him.  What  became  of  the  gold  they  took  out  of 
With  a yell  of  terror  he  rushed  across  the  narrow  it  was  never  known.  No  government  receipts 
path  and  thing  himself  headlong  over  the  preci-  were  found  either  on  their  bodies  or  among  their 
pice.  He  did  it  so  suddenly  that  none  of  us  could  things,  nor  could  an  ounce  of  gold  be  dis- 
even  offer  to  prevent  him.  I sprang  to  the  edge  covered  though  search  was  made  wherever  it  was 
of  the  cliff  just  in  time  to  see  him  strike  heavily  thought  they  might  have  stowed  it  away.  My 
against  a projecting  granite  boulder,  and  fall  with  belief  is  that  they  planted  it  somewhere  in  the 
a dull  splash  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  creek,  bush,  but  where,  no  one  will  ever  know,  for  it 
which  closed  over  him  for  ever.  When  I looked  ain't  likely  that  pick  or  spade  will  ever  be  plied 
round  I saw  the  supposed  ghost  gazing  over  the  upon  the  old  Kajunga  again. 

precipice  with  an  expression  of  horror  and  amaze-  “ ‘And  what  amount  of  gold  do  you  think  they 
ment  in  his  face.  took  out  of  their  claim  ? ’ said  I. 

“This  can't  be  anything  but  a man,  after  all,  “ ‘Well,  me  and  my  mate  cleared  nearly  2000’. 
thinks  1,  so  I marched  straight  up  to  him,  and  I a man  after  all  expenses  paid.  The  American, 
then  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  Charley,  though  hole,  which  was  the  best  after  Campbell’s,  turned 
the  likeness  was  so  striking  that  at  a short  dis-  out,  I know,  upwards  of  5000/,  so  that  I should 
tance  it  would  have  deceived  any  one.  The  rays-  think  there  must  be  between  5000/.  and  0000/.  lying 
tery  was  soon  explained.  He  was  Charley's  somewhere  handy  if  one  only  knew  where  to  drop 
brother,  Jack  Smart,  who  not  finding  him  in  upon  it ; but  prospectiug  for  that  lot  amongst  all 
Melbourne,  as  he  had  expected,  had  come  up  to  these  wild  gullies  would  be  but  a poor  spec,  1 
Kajunga  to  look  after  him.  The  evening  before,  reckon.  And  now,  mates,  my  yam  is  clean  spun 
he  had  missed  his  way,  and  got  up  to  our  tents,  out,  and  as  we  must  be  up  with  the  sun  in  the 
He  had  not  replied  to  my  welcome,  because,  being  morning,  I shall  say  good  night.’ 
very  deaf,  he  had  not  heard  it.  Aliek's  extraor-  “So  saying,  he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
dinary  behaviour  upon  seeing  him,  had  led  him  to  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  in  a few  minutes 
believe  that  he  was  amongst  a lot  of  candidates  was  sound  asleep,  an  example  we  were  none  of  ui 
for  the  Yarra  Bend,*  so  that  while  we  were  lugging  slow  to  follow.”  Ax  Old  Chum. 

Alick  out  of  the  lire,  he  quietly  sloped  into  the 

bush  again.  Having  worked  for  several  years  . ^ DEFINITION, 

along  with  his  brother  in  California,  he  had  taken  1 

to  dress  exactly  in  the  same  style,  which  made  the  She  asked  the  Professor  : he  shook  liis  white  head,  \ 
resemblance  between  them  almost  perfect.  'Well,  And  tried  very  hard  to  he  firm  ; 
you  may  be  sure,  when  the  news  of  all  this  “ An  Album  is  not  much  in  my  way,"  lie  said  : 
reached  the  township,  there  was  the  devil  to  pay.  “Pray,  madam,  define  me  the  term.  ’ 

Everybody  knocked  off  work,  and  started  off  to  gjie  smj]ej  on  his  spectacles  : quite  shut  him  up 
see  the  place  where  the  murdered  man  had  been  With  a smile  that  all  argument  ends  : 
buried.  There  had  been  a pretty  smart  shower  “ Why,  Doctor,  1 thought  jou’dheen  better  brought  up 
since  we  dug  the  body  up,  and  as  a Scotchman  of  An  Album’s  a handbook  uf  Friends.” 

I * Th a Yarra  lienj  is  the  Melbourne  M.vihouse.  | H.  M.  Moo.E. 


Tt  was  late  in  the  night,  and  the  moonlight  to  reply,  but  the  word  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she 
again  lay  upon  Versailles,  and  Laura  was  at  her  became  stone-cold  with  terror, 
window.  For  she  knew  the  voice  but  too  well. 

Her  brother-in-law  would  see  her  early  in  the  “ Vou  arc  there,  I can  see  you,”  said  Ernest 
morning.  Adair,  distinctly,  but  not  aloud. 

Versailles  had  long  been  silent,  and  the  only  But  Laura  could  neither  answer,  nor  make  a j 
sounds  that  came  upon  the  ear  of  the  watcher  sign,  nor  obey  the  instinct  that  bade  her  draw 
were  the  calm  voices  of  the  bells  that  told  the  away  from  the  window. 


hours,  and  the  occasional  sweep  of  the  wind 
through  the  silvered  trees.  And  little  she  heeded 
cither,  for  her  thoughts  were  of  the  same  hour  in 
an  English  home,  and  of  children  in  the  deep  still  ' 
sleep  of  happiness. 

How  long  she  had  sat  at  that  window  she  knew  ! 
not.  But  she  believed  herself  to  be  standing  , 
near  the  little,  bed  of  her  youngest  child,  and 
softly  drawing  back  the  clustered  hair  from  his 
forehead,  when  she  heard  her  name  uttered,  and 
she  was  again  at  the  foliaged  window  of  her  house 
of  exile. 

Startled,  first,  and  then  with  a shudder  that 


“You  hear  me,  but  you  will  not  reply,”  he 
said.  “ It  is  not  needful.  You  have  the  victory, 
and  you  have  deserved  it.  But  go  to  England,  or 
your  triumph  will  be  useless.  You  hear  me.  Ho 
to  England.” 

Her  hand  had  lain  among  the  foliage,  and  an 
involuntary  movement  detached  a leaf,  and  it  fell. 

“ I understand  yon,”  said  Adair.  “ That  is  a 
sign  that  you  hear,  and  will  obey  my  counsel. 
Lose  no  time,  for  death  is  busy  among  us.  Fare- 
well.” 

He  picked  up  the  leaf,  but  she  did  not  see  the 
action,  and  she  heard  no  more.  Henderson  found 
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her  on  the  bed,  when  morning  brought  the  faithfnl 
attendant  to  the  room,  and  Laura  w as  lying  near 
the  wall,  and  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  over 
her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  horrible  image. 
Yet  she  had  slept,  thanks  to  the  overmastering 
exeitement  of  the  past  day,  and  she  woke,  pale  as 
ashes  and  distressingly  prostrated,  but  in  full  pos- 
session of  self- consciousness. 

In  a few  minutes,  however,  she  sprang  up, 
hastened  to  the  drawer  w here  she  had  placed  the 
volume  of  letters  so  strangely  obtained,  and  hur- 
ried from  the  chamber,  which  she  would  not  enter 
again. 

A small  room  on  the  lower  floor  was  hastily 
arranged  for  her,  and  here  she  awnited  the  arrival 
of  Charles  Hawkesley. 

Laura  spoke  not.  and  Henderson  attended  her 
with  silent  assiduity,  placed  before  her  fooil  w kieh 
the  girl  had  to  remove  untasted,  and  performed 
such  few'  offices  of  the  toilette  as  Laura  would 
bear. 

“ Stay  in  the  room,”  were  almost  the  only  w'ords 
that  Mrs.  Lygon  uttered,  and  they  were  said  in  a 
tone  of  entreaty,  all  unlike  her  usual  calm  voice  of 
gentle  command.  The  girl  stood  and  watched 
her,  aud  counted  the  minutes  until  Hawkesley 
came. 

Then,  relieved  from  her  guard,  Henderson  lied 
from  the  room  and  from  the  house.  For  her  own 
inferior  class  of  courage  had  fairly  broken  down, 
and  she  dreaded  to  be  near  Mrs.  Lygon  when  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  should  be  made.  Yet,  true 
to  her  self-imposed  duty,  she  lingered  near  the 
door,  aud  expected  to  see  Mr.  Hawkesley  rush 
out  and  hastily  summon  her  to  the  aid  of  her 
mistress. 

No  such  hasty  summons  came. 

INI  ore  than  an  hour  passed  from  the  time  at 
which  Hawkesley  had  entered  the  room.  Then, 
Laura  herself  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
beckoned  Henderson  in,  gave  her  orders  to  come 
on  to  Paris  to  an  address  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 

. Hawkesley,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  house 
with  her  brother-in-law. 

The  girl  watched  them  as  they  went  away,  and 
observed  that  Laura  kept  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground.  This  of  course  Henderson  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Nor  did  Charles  ITawkeslev.  For,  informed  by 
Aventayle  that  the  truth  had  not  been  told  to 
Laura,  Hawkesley  had  resolved  to  continue  to 
withhold  it  until  Mrs.  Lygon  had  been  removed 
from  Versailles.  It  was  his  intention  to  conduct 
her  to  Paris,  and  then,  if  she  would  be  guided  by 
him,  to  escort  her  to  England.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  had  the  last  duties  to  perforin  to  him 
who  ha«l  died  in  the  house  at  Versailles. 

They  reached  Paris,  and  on  the  way  Charles 
Hawkesley  explained  to  Laura  that  he  wished  her 
to  remain  there  for  two  days,  after  which  he  pro- 
posed to  take  her  to  England.  In  the  meantime 
he  would  place  her  in  a lodging  where  she  would 
be  entirely  freed  from  intrusion  by  friend  or 
enemy. 

“ Have  1 an  enemy  ?”  said  Laura,  in  a low  voice. 

He  understood  her,  but  made  no  direct  reply. 
She  gave  a silent  assent  to  the  arrangement  he 
proposed,  and  he  drove  with  her  to  the  lodging  he 


had  decided  on,  gave  all  directions  for  her  com- 
fort, and  a speeial  and  private  order  that  on  no 
1 account  should  either  French  or  English  journals 
be  brought  to  her.  Then  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  her,  promising  an  early  return,  and  left 
her,  thoughtfully  sending  in  a few  books  in  the 
hope  that  Laura  might  avail  herself  of  the  poor  yet 
not  altogether  unavailing  distraction  which  any 
attempt  at  diversion  of  the  current  of  the  mind 
from  its  course  of  sorrow  will  sometimes  bring  to 
the  wear}'. 

But  he  might  have  spared  this  care.  In  another 
hour  Laura  was  on  the  road  to  England. 

chapter  lxxxiv. 

Charles  Hawkesley  hastened  to  the  bureau  of 

hr.  , and,  early  as  it  was,  he  found  that 

official  in  attendance. 

“ I suppose  that  I have  nothing  to  tell  you,” 
said  Hawkesley. 

“Nothing,”  replied  M. . with  a manifesta- 

tion of  sincere  sorrow — with  a regret  that  was  not 
a mere  manifestation.  “ The  past  is  past,  and 
nothing  so  sad  has  chanced  within  my  memory. 
I will  not  afflict  you  with  my  sympathy,  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  hut  be  assured  that  I,  too,  have  a 
right  to  he  afflicted  at  the  death  of  a brave,  good 
man.  I honoured  him  much,  and  when  the  time 
comes  T may  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  I have 
not  used  mere  words  of  custom  in  saying  this.  It 
is  more  to  the  pm'pose  that  I should  speak  of  the 
future.” 

“ The  necessary  formalities — ” 

“ Must  he  strictly  observed,  of  course,  but  shall 
he  performed  with  every  delicacy  and  rapidity. 
You  will  desire  to  charge  yourself  with  the  details 
of  the  funeral.  1 will  send  to  you  a person  who 
w ill  make  this  duty  as  light  as  possible — who  will 
carry  out  all  your  directions  with  perfect  intelli- 
gence.” 

“I  thank  you,  M.  . And,  now,  has  the 

murderer  been  arrested  ?” 

“T  am  to  conclude  that  you  fix  the  deed  upon 
one  person  only  f” 

“ Have  wre  not  ample  proof  ?” 

“Of  that  wo  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 
But,  be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  man  Adair  will  be 
seized  in  due  course.  Up  to  within  the  last  hour, 
he  had  not  been  captured.” 

“ Surely  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  escape  ?” 

“ I have  seen  such  escapes  that  1 have  resolved 
to  call  nothing  impossible  to  a clear-headed  and 
resolute  man,  but  I cannot  doubt  that  we  shall 
secure  him,  if  it  is  desired.” 

“If  it  is  desired!”  echoed  Hawkesley, 
astounded. 

“ l have,  I see,  given  you  a new  thought,  Mr. 

Hawkesley,”  said  M.  . “ Do  not  reject  it, 

however,  merely  because  it  has  surprised  you,” 

“Surprised  is  no  word  for  what  you  cause  in 
my  mind,” 

“Listen,  nevertheless,  and  once  more  let  me 
beg  you  to  believe  in  my  assurance  that  I am  pro- 
foundly grieved  at  what  has  chanced.” 

“ You  have  used  that  word  tw  ice.” 

“It  was  accidentally,  then,  but  we  need  not 
pause  upon  that.  Mr.  Haw  kesley,  I believe  that 
if  I resolve  to  capture  this  man  Adair,  I shall 
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have  him.  Whether  I do  so  shad  depend  upon  “ You  could  not  fail  to  think  of  it.  But  have 
your  own  decision,  and  that  I will  not  ask  you  to  yon  considered  well  what  must  inevitably  happen 
give  hastily.  In  the  meantime,  beyond  a certain  if  this  criminal  procedure  continues  ? Do  you 
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cordon,  Erucst  Adair  shall  not  pass.  Tf  yon,  on 
consideration,  call  for  Bis  arrest,  it  shall  be  made. 


think  that  Adair  on  his  trial  will  be  more  reserved 
than  Adair  in  this  room  ? Will  he,  in  view  of  the 


But  I am  prepared  to  give  you  a stronger  proof  of  guillotine,  respect  the  name  of  your  sister  ?” 
my  regard  for  the  memory  of  him  who  is  gone  “Do  yon  not  know  that  we  have  seized  the 

than  you  perhaps  can  appreciate.  If  you  decide  letters,  M. , the  villain’s  proofs,  as  he  calls 

that  it  will  be  better  for  Ernest  Adair  to  escape,  them  ? ” 


that  escape  shall  not  be  impossible.” 

* ‘ The  assassin  ! ” 

“ I will  not  try  to  enforce  my  own  view  by  any 


W. 's  well-trained  features  gave  no  sign 

that  he  was  hearing  news.  But  he.  said  : 

“ I learn  this  few  the  first  time,  Mr,  Hawkesley, 


o the  lesser  arguments  which  have  occurred  to  and  I own  it  to  you  with  perfect  frankness, 
me.  I will  not  urge  on  yon  that  we  have  no  Others  will  have  to  explain  how  it  is  that  I hear 
proof  of  the  origin  of  the  final  quarrel  that  ended  it  first  from  you.  But  accept  my  admission  as 
so  miserably — that  the  probabilities  are  all  against  another  proof  that  I am  acting  loyally  by  you. 
its  having  been  provoked  by  the  weaker  man,  and  t Who  has  the  letters  ? ” 


not  by  the  stronger — that  French  juries  have 
sometimes  a strange  tenderness  for  a scoundrel 


“ Mrs.  Arthur  Lygon.” 

“That,  then,  was  the  packet  which  you  carried 


whose  history  can  be  mixed  up  with  a sentimental  when  she  left  the  terminus  with  you,  and  you 
story  like  that  of  Auair's.  I will  suppose  that  he  drove  away  to  the  lodging.  They  should  have 
has  committed  wilful  murder,  and  that  he  will  be  known  better  than  to  describe  it  as — as  a dressing- 


found  guilty  of  it,  and  executed.  What  is  now  case,”  said  M. , t 

a mystery,  save  among  a few  relatives,  and  among  that  lay  beside  him. 
some  otfieials  who  are  as  mute  as  the  tomb,  will  possession,  of  course?” 
then  become  common  scandal  in  Paris  and  Loudon.  “ Yes,  and  he  will  b 


taking  up  a scrap  of  paper 
“It  is  in  Mrs.  Lygon's 


then  become  common  scandal  in  Paris  and  London.  “Yes,  and  he  will  be  a shrewd  man  who  gets 
Tt  is  not  my  duty — on  the  contrary,  it  is  far  away  it  from  her  keeping.” 

from  my  duty — to  place  this  consideration  before  “We  are  on  grave  business,  and  it  is  not  worth 
you  ; but  I loved  your  friend,  and  I take  all  the  while  for  me  to  invite  you  to  come  in  three  hours 

consequences  of  setting  all  this  before  you.”  and  see  it  on  this  table,”  said  M. . “ Let  it 

“ It  does  not  weigh  with  me.  M.  , ” said  remain  in  the  poor  lady's  keeping — she  clings  to 

Hawkesley.  “ Justice  demands  that  the  miscreant  it  doubtless  as  a sheet  anchor.  Yet  will  your 
who  betrayed  my  dear  friend’s  honour,  and  who  possession  of  it  prevent  scandal  ? Will  not  Adair 
has  taken  his  life,  should  come  out  on  a French  rejoice  in  describing  its  contents,  and  in  ehallcug- 
scaffold,  and  die.”  ing  you  to  produce  the  letters?  ” 

“ \ou  speak  of  justice,  hut  you  mean  vengeance.  “ Who  will  believe  a miscreant  and  .assassin  ? ” 

But  that  is  a common  confusion  of  thought.”  “ The  world,  which  always  believes  the  worst. 

“ Let  it  he  so,”  said  Hawkesley,  sternly.  “I  And,  besides,  the  letters  are  inextricably  mixed 
would  myself  stand  by  and  see  the  wreteb’s  bead  up  with  the  ease.  It  is  impossible  that  the  treack- 


“ Do  yon  think  that  I do  not  share  your  indig- 
nation ? But  is  there  not  a higher  duty  than  the 
gratification  of  a just  revenge  ? Will  you  resolve 
on  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  the  noble-minded 
Urquhart  was  a dishonoured  man  ?” 

“ He  was  not  dishonoured,”  returned  Ilawkes- 


erons  revelations  of  Adair  can  be  cheeked,  if  be  is 

once  arrested,  unless,  of  course,”  added  M. , 

with  no  affectation  of  coolness,  but  in  the  tone  of 
remonstrance  which  he  hail  hitherto  employed, 
“unless  he  should  he  permitted  to  evade  a trial 
liy  placing  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  this  world's 
justice.  Of  this  I fear  there  is  no  chance.  He 


ley.  “An  honourable  man  is  robbed,  but  the  will  have  leisure  in  confinement  to  calculate  the 
deed  of  the  scoundrel  who  pillages  him  docs  him  odds  too  well.  He  would  lie  a fool  to  destroy 
no  dishonour;  and  the  crime  of  a had  man  and  a himself.  If  he  lives,  he  will  reveal  the  double 
had  woman  inllicts  no  shame  upon  the  memory  of  mystery  which  has  come  into  his  keeping.” 


Robert  Urquhart.  He  suffered  a great  misfortune, 
and  we  will  punish  the  villain  who  inflicted  it.” 

“ Come  and  lay  this  to  me  in  six  hours,  and  I 
will  act  upon  what  you  say.  But  there  will  lie 
one  thing  more  for  you  to  consider.  Were  the 


“ Ho#  was  it.”  said  Hawkesley,  with  a pas- 
sionate oath,  “ that  Urquhart  failed  to  crush  the 
very  life  out  of  him  ! ” 

“Aye,”  repeated  the  other.  “ Tt  was  strange. 
So  strange  that  those  may  be  pardoned  who  bg- 


name  and  fame  of  Urquhart  alone  involved,  and  lieveil  that  the  issue  which  has  happened  would 
as  he  has  happily  lett  no  children  to  hear  the  be  impossible,  and  therefore  left  events  to  take 
brand  of  disgrace,  specially  no  daughter  whose  their  course.” 


husband  the  world  will  call  a hold  man,  there 
might  be  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I would  tele- 
graph that  Adair  should  lie  at  once  arrested. 
But  the  subject  of  our  interviews  in  this  room, 


“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ No  matter.  1 will  tell  you  another  time. 
Now,  will  you  leave  me  ? You  have  a melancholy 
occupation  before  you,  and  that  claims  your  first 


Mr.  Hawkesley,  has  not  been  the  misfortune  of  attention.  $ will  send  to  you,  as  1 have  said,  a 


Adair,  but  of  another  equally  honourable  man,  man  whom  you  can  trust.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
whose  reputation  you  were  still  more  eager  to  Hawkesley,  give  your  best  consideration  to  all 
protect.”  that  I have  said.  Remember,  I am  counselling 

“ Lygon.  I have  thought  of  that,”  said  you  neither  way,  hut  I am  sotting  the  Whole  case 
Hawkesley.  i before  yon,  and  I am  ready  to  act  as  your  calm 
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judgment  may  decide.  You  liave  before  your  eye 
a grim  picture  of  a merited  punishment.  We  may 
never  be  able  to  realise  it.  But,  Mr.  Hawkesley, 
even  if  we  should,  shall  we  have  done  what  is 
best  and  kindest  ? It  is  a good  sight  to  see  a 
scoundrel's  head  fall  where  it  can  plot  crime  no 
more,  but  it  is  a better  sight  to  see  a loving  woman 
restored  to  the  arms  of  her  little  children.  Choose 
which  picture  you  will  have,  and  come  to  me  again. 
And  I swear  to  you  that  nothing  shall  be  lost 
by  your  taking  time  for  consideration.” 

“ He  will  not  escape  ? ” 

“ Nothing  shall  be  lost.” 

At  this  moment  a signal  was  given  that  a 
subordinate  had  something  to  communicate,  and 

the  drawer  in  the  wall  gave  hi.  another 

scrap  of  paper.  He  read  it  quickly. 

“Stay,  hlr.  Hawkesley,”  he  said.  “I  have 
something  for  you.  Do  you  know  that  Mrs. 
Lygon  is  now  at  the  Northern  Hallway,  about  to 
depart  for  England  ?” 

“It  is  impossible  ! ” exclaimed  Hawkesley. 

“It  is  true — read  for  yourself.” 

And  he  handed  across  the  scrap  of  paper, 
which  contained  the  information  he  had  given. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  said  Hawkesley, 
bewildered. 

“ She  is  alone,  you  observe.” 

“Alone,  too.” 

“ That  is  of  no  consequence.  And  she  had 
better  return  alone  than  in  the  society  in  which 
she  came  over  to  France.” 

“You  put  a thought  into  my  head.  What  if 
that  fiend  is  again  upon  her  track.” 

“Be  calm,”  said  hi.  , laydng  his  hand  on 

Hawkcsley’s  arm.  “ I give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  Ernest  Adair  is  within  four  miles  of 
the  house  at  Versailles.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
with  her  journey.” 

“If  he  appears  before  her,  he  will  kill  her,” 
said  Hawkesley. 

“ He  will  not  appear  before  her,  I tell  you,  and 
why  should  he  attempt  a new  violence  ? All,  the 
letters  ! ” 

“ No,  T do  not  mean  that,  I do  not  mean  that. 
We  have  not  told  her  who  has  fallen — she  believes 
that  it  is  her  enemy.” 

“ Ah  ! And  the  world  is  now  clear  before  her, 
and  she  rushes  back  to  England  fearlessly,  the 
first  moment  that  she  is  set  free.  A brave  lady. 
You  must  not  stop  her,  Mr.  Hawkesley;  we  can  do 
so,  of  course,  at  the  first  station,  on  pretext  that 
we  want  her  as  a witness,  but  it  must  not  be. 
Let  her  go.” 

“ Go — I am  rejoiced  that  she  has  gone,  though 
she  might  have  trusted  me  with  her  intentions. 
But  she  has  gone  with  a belief  that  he  is  dead, 
and  when  she  learns  the  truth — ” 

“Yes,  let  us  consider.  That  complicates  her 
position,  poor  lady.  And  yet  let  her  go.  Mr. 
Hawkesley — may  I ask  you  a question  which 
implies  the  most  offensive  suggestion,  and  yet — * 

“ You  would  ask  whether  1 believe  her  innocent. 


Ho  wrote  some  lines,  despatched  them,  and 
renewed  the  conversation. 

“ Have  you,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  informed  Mr. 
Lygon  of  the  truth  ? No,  I know  that  you  have 
not  done  so  personally,  for  you  passed  the  night 
at  Versailles,  but  you  may  have  written.” 

“ 1 thought  it  better  to  entrust  the  mission  to 
Mr.  Aventaylc,  as  I had  little  time  to  spare,  and 
Mrs.  Lygon  was,  of  course,  my  first  considera- 
tion.” 

“ You  sent  him  up  ; but  has  he  discharged  the 
duty  ? ” 

“ I go  from  hence  to  the  hotel.” 

“It  might  be  well  not  to  go  without  knowledge 
as  to  whether  the  lady  has  mother  husband.  Shall 
I ask  you  to  wait  ? ” 

M.  went  out,  and  Hawkesley'  was  left  to 

revolve  the  question  whether  Urquhart  should  lie 
avenged,  or  Laura  should  be  saved  from  a new 
peril. 

But,  upon  this  occasion,  he  was  not  allowed  very 

long  to  deliberate.  M. came  in  to  him 

with  the  double  information  that  neither  Mrs. 
Lygon  nor  Mr.  Avcntayle  had  seen  Arthur.  The 
former  fact  was  stated,  the  second  was  equally 
clear,  for  Lygon  had  not  opened  the  door  of  his 
room  since  the  preceding  night.  It  was  not  the 
business  of  the  chief  of  the  police  to  know  how 
this  had  been  ascertained,  but  his  employe  knew 
that  the  door  in  question  opened  outwards,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evidence  was  simple  enough. 

“ Then  it  will  be  my  business  to  tell  him,”  said 
Hawkesley. 

“ Yes,”  said  M. , “and  also,  if  I may  suggest 

this,  to  ascertain  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  on 
which  we  have  spoken.” 

“ Possibly',”  said  Hawkesley',  thoughtfully. 

“He  is  surely',  of  all  persons,  the  most  inter- 
ested in  the  decision,”  said  M. . 

“It  is  true.  When  can  I see  you  again, 

M.  ? ” said  Hawkesley,  somewhat  abruptly 

changing  the  immediate  subject  before  them. 

“ Al way's.  But  do  not  hasten.  I have  told  you 
that  tune  is  not  of  vital  consequence.  One  thing 
more.  You  have  sent  the  truth  to  England. 
Your  friend  Aventaylc  has  telegraphed  in  your 
name.” 

“Yes,  I begged  him  to  do  so.-’ 

“ I mention  it  only  because  in  the  event  of  Mrs. 
Lygon  going  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  facts 
will  at  once  become  known  to  her.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Hawkesley,  “and  it  did 
not  occur  to  me.” 

“ Why  should  it?  You  had  intended  to  break 
the  truth  yourself  to  Mrs.  Lygon.” 

“This  is  most  painfiffif:”  exclaimed  Charles 
Hawkesley,  walking  about  the  room  in  excite- 
ment. “ Why  did  she  not  remain,  as  she  pro- 
mised ? ” 

“ I must  not  ask  the  reason  of  yrour  vexation.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Hawkesley',  frankly,  “it  is  this. 
I have  desired  my  wife  to  tell  the  terrible  news 
to  her  sister  Bertha,  who  is  now  lying  ill  in  my 


Yes,  as  God  shall  judge  me.”  house.  The  scene  will  be  a most  sad  and  agitating 

“ Then  let  her  go  home.”  one,  and  I did  not  think  of  causing  my  wife  the 

“ I will  not  seek  to  stop  her.  Can  she  heme  seen  second  aflliction  of  having  to  make  the  revelation 
her  husband  ? ” to  Airs.  Lygon,  who  will  hasten  to  her  with  the 

“We  will  ascertain.”  belief  in  which  she  has  left  Paris.” 
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“ Your  concern  at  tliis  moment  is  for  your  own 
•wife.” 

“ Certainly  it  is.  Does  it  appear  strange  to 
you  ? ” 

“Do  not  speak  with  irritation.  I was  plotting 
how  to  meet  this  new  trouble,  Mr.  Hawkesley. 
There  is  a way,  of  course,  but  to  adopt  it  would 
bo  to  stop  Mrs.  Lygon  in  her  journey.” 

“ AVhat  is  it  ? ” 

“ I could  easily  cause  the  truth  to  be  told  to  her 
at  Boulogne,  or  at  Folkestone — or  perhaps — yes, 
I will  undertake  to  let  it  meet  her  on  her  arrival 
in  London.” 

“ Xo.  1 will  not  cross  her  path  with  another 
grief.  If  she  goes  to  her  sister’s,  let  her  learn  the 
truth  there.  Xo  one  Will  tell  it  her  more  gently', 
or  advise  her  more  wisely.” 

“ This  is  for  yourself  to  decide.  Should  you 
think  differently'  some  hours  hence,  there  will 
still  be  time  to  interpose.” 

“ I -wdl  now  go  to  the  hotel.” 

“To  remain  there,  if  you  will,  until  a person 
comes  to  yrou  from  me.  After  you  have  dismissed 
him,  it  will  be  for  you,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  and  for 
your  brother-in-law,  to  decide  on  the  very'  grave 
consideration  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
suggesting. 

“ Grave  indeed,”  muttered  Hawkesley,  as  he 
went  out,  “and  I find  myself  exchanging  smooth 
words  over  the  question  whether  an  infernal 
murderer  and  villain  shall  escape  us.  It  is  like  a 
dream — it  is  like  a dream.” 

CHATTEL  LX  XXV. 

CAiwiorsr.Y  and  thoughtfully'  as  the  telegraphic 
message,  dispatched  by  Aventayle  to  Mrs. 
Hawkesley'  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  had 
been  worded,  in  order  to  soften  as  far  as  possible 
the  epigrammatic  curtness  of  such  messages,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  startling  effect  which  the 
hardness  of  the  official  hand,  in  lieu  of  that  wont 
to  be  so  welcome,  produces  upon  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  communications,  there  was  still  the 
cruel  fact  which  no  care  could  render  less  cruel. 
Beatrice  learned  that  her  husband’s  valued  friend, 
the  husband  of  the  feeble  woman  on  the  sick  bed 
above,  had  been  stricken  down  in  his  strong  man- 
hood, and  that  her  weak  sister  was  a widow.  Shock- 
ing as  was  the  news,  melancholy'  as  was  the  thought 
that  he  concerning  whom  it  was  sent  had  been  the 
subject  if  not  of  harsh  judgment,  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  Beatrice  when  she  last 
wrote,  it  was  far  more  shocking  to  her  wheu  she 
came  to  recal  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
and  Bertha  had  parted  for  ever,  and  the  nature  of 
the  revelation  Which  it  became  her  duty  to  make 
to  the.  scarcely  penitent  creature  who  manifested 
so  inadequate  a sense  of  her  sin,  so  vague  a dream 
of  her  future. 

For  herself,  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  with  some  self- 
reproach,  ouned  that  horror  had  more  share  than 
actual  grief  in  the  sensations  with  which  she  had 
to  struggle.  That  she  had  never  thoroughly  liked, 
perhaps  had  never  thoroughly  appreciated  Urqu- 
hart,  has  been  made  clear  iu  an  earlier  part  of  our 
story'.  The  negative  feelings  with  which  she  had 
regarded  him  had  been  altered  into  something  al- 
most resembling  hatred  by  the  circumstances  which 


have  been  told.  Chiefly'  had  his  unhesitating 
judgment  on  Laura,  his  imperative  demand  that 
Lygon  should  be  convinced  of  her  worthlessness 
on  the  strength,  not  of  evidence  examined  by 
himself,  but  of  testimony  that  had  been  conclusive 
to  Urquhart,  confirmed  Beatrice  in  her  hostile 
feelings  towards  him,  nor  had  they  been  softened 
by'  the  effect  which  Robert  Urquhart ’s  sentence 
had  produced  upon  the  mind  of  her  own  husband. 
She  was  the  best  of  wives,  and  not  the  less  so  that 
she  had  the  genuine  wifely  belief  that  the  best  of 
husbands  submit  to  few  influences  save  those  of 
home.  Beatrice,  therefore,  was  well  prepared  to 
be  impressed,  even  by  the  careless  and  non-conse- 
quent tales  of  Bertha,  ami  at  the  moment  of  the 
arrival  of  the  despatch  she  had  no  inclination  to 
retract  a syllable  of  the  imputations  which  she  had 
eonvey'ed  to  her  husband. 

Then  came  the  telegraph  message,  and  Urqu- 
hart was  gone,  and  that  strange  revulsion,  which 
the  head  cannot  justify'  and  which  the  heart 
cannot  refuse,  that  disposition  to  see  only  what 
w*as  good  in  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us 
for  good  or  for  evd,  followed,  and  Beatrice’s 
affectionate  nature  was  more  afflicted  than  she 
could  have  imagined  possible  from  aught  con- 
1 nected  with  the  stern,  rough  Urquhart.  Before 
she  could  give  herself  up  to  the  task  of  breaking 
the  news  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hawkesley'  had  her 
own  self-rebuke — remorse  were  too  strong  a word 
— to  deal  with,  and  it  was  with  a doubly'  sorrow- 
ful heart  that  she  addressed  herself  to  the  thought 
how  she  might  in  the  gentlest  manner  open  to 
Bertha  the  tidings  that  he  whom  she  had  so 
wickedly'  wronged  was  bey'ond  the  reach  of  her 
penitence. 

“ Aunt,  I wish  you  would  not  have  letters,” 
said  little  Fred  Ly'gon,  who  had  stolen  into  the 
room  where  Beatrice,  not  heeding  him,  was  once 
more  reading  the  message. 

“Do  you,  darling?”  said  his  aunt,  too  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  childhood  to  he  startled  at 
any  child-appearance  from  any'  quarter  in  which 
playfulness  could  reveal  its<  If.  “ M liy,  dear  Fred?” 
i “ Because  letters  make  you  look  ugly.  Tell  the 
postman  not  to  bring  any  except  they  come  from 
mamma  or  papa.” 

She  kissed  the  child,  and  went  to  her  own  room, 
whence,  after  some  time,  she  passed  across  to 
Bertha's,  with  a tremor  foreign  to  her  usually' 
calm  nature. 

‘ ‘ I thought  that  you  were  never  coining  any 
more,”  said  Bertha,  raising  herself  in  the  bed,  and 
speaking  fretfully. 

“ 1 have  not  been  away  long,  dear,”  answered 
Beatrice,  more  gently,  perhaps,  than  she  would 
have  replied  on  another  occasion.  “ I had  a good 
many  orders  to  give,  and  must  of  them  were  for 
you.” 

“It  is  more  than  an  hour,”  persisted  Bertha, 
“ for  I have  heard  the  church  clock  strike  twice  ; 
but  yrou  think  that  because  I am  ill  in  bed  I must 
believe  anything  you  like  to  tell  me.” 

“My  dear  Bertha,”  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
coining  near  her,  “you  cannot  feel  that  yarn  have 
been  treated  with  any  neglect  here.  1.  am  sure 
, that  it  has  been  a labour  of  love  with  us  all  to  do 
] all  that  we  can  for  you.” 
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“I  axn  not  complaining, ” retorted  Bertha. 

“ You  are  al ways  finding  fault  with  me,  and  I 
wish  1 were  dead.” 

“Bertha,”  said  her  sister,  very  gravely,  “do 
not  speak  lightly  of  death.  It  may  he  that  yon 
will  hear  of  it  sooner  than  you  expect.” 

“ Preaching  does  me  no  good,  Beatrice,  as  yon 
might  know  by  this  time.  1 am  much  obliged  to 
you,  of  course,  for  all  that  you  have  done,  and  to 
Charles  for  having  brought  me  home  here,  but 
what  has  happened  has  happened,  and  we  cannot 
alter  it  by  talking.  I wish  I were  well  enough  to 
go  away  from  you  all,  and  not  be  a trouble  and  a 
shame  to  those  who  must  hate  me.” 

“ You  have  no  right  to  talk  in  this  unkind 
manner,  Bertha,  dear.  1 think  that  you  are 
stronger  and  better  to-day,  and  I want  to  speak 
to  you  very  seriously,  but  not  in  the  way  of 
preaching,  as  you  call  it,  though  I am  sure  yon 
have  not  heard  much  that  deserves  the  name,  and 
nothing  that  lias  not  been  meant  affectionately.  ” 

“ Give  me  some  of  the  lemonade.  It  is  not  fresh, 
and  it  is  quite  warm,  but  it  is  good  enough  for  me.” 

“Fresh  is  being  made  for  you,  dear.  Now, 
can  you  listen  to  me  for  a few  minutes,  as  I have 
something  to  say  which  you  must  hear  ?” 

“If  I must  l must,  and  it  is  of  no  use  asking. 
I dare  say  that  I am  as  well  to-day  as  I shall  be 
to-morrow.” 

“ I have  a letter  from  Paris,  a very  sad  letter.” 

“What  has  happened?”  said  Bertha,  eagerly. 
“He  is  not  coming  over  after  me — do  not  say 
that.” 

“ Indeed  he  is  not.” 

“ You  are  quite  certain  ?” 

“Bertha,  I have  a message  for  you  which  you 
will  remember  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life,”  said 
Beatrice,  desirous  to  bring  her  sister  into  a more 
fitting  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  fatal  intelli- 
gence. 

“ It  is  of  no  use  sending  me  reproaches.  As 
soon  as  the  doctor  will  let  me,  I will  go  away, 
and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  yon  all.” 

‘ ‘ And  where  will  you  go,  Bertha  ? ” 

| “ I do  not  know.  I suppose  Charles  will  advise 

me.  I suppose  that  he  null  do  something  for  me 
when  he  has  calmed  down,  and  will  not  let  his 
wife  be  without  the  means  of  living.” 

“ \\  horn  do  you  mean  by  he  ? ” 

“ Whom  should  I mean — my  husband.” 

“ You  have  no  husband,  Bertha.” 

“Beatrice,”  said  Bertha,  clutching  at  her 
sister's  arm.  “What  do  you  mean?  He  has 
divorced  me  ? ” 

“ You  are  divorced  indeed.” 

“ But  that  is  impossible.  It  is  not  true,  Bea- 
trice ; you  are  saying  it  to  work  upon  me.  There 
are  no  divorces  in  France.  I know  that,  though 
you  think  I know  nothing.  It  is  wicked  of  3rou 
to  play  upon  my  feelings.” 

“Yon  are  divorced  for  ever,  Bertha.  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  is  gone.” 

‘ ; Gone  ! ” 

“ He  is  dead.” 

Mrs.  Hawkosley  turned  away,  that  she  might 
not  see  the  agitation  which  she  felt  that  her  words 
must  produce  in  the  face  of  her  sister.  Beatrice 
even  listened  for  the  rapid  breath,  for  the  sob,  but 


she  heard  nothing,  and  her  immediate  impression 
was  that  Bertha  must  have  fainted.  The  next 
instance  Beatrice  was  about  to  throw  her  arms 
round  Bertha,  but  paused,  so  utterly  different  was 
the  result  of  her  words  from  that  vThioli  she  had 
expected. 

Bertha  was  lying  back  on  her  pillow,  but  her 
cheek  had  not  lost  the  fever  flush,  and  her  eyes, 
undimmed  with  tears,  were  even  brighter  than 
before.  She  was  muttering  something,  but  Mrs. 
Hawkesley  was  too  much  shocked  to  seek  to 
hear  what  it  was — and  as  she  looked,  the 
expression  on  her  lip  was  assuredly  not  that 
of  grief,  and  Beatrice  struggled  against  the  im- 
pression that  it  partook  of  an  opposite  character. 
There  must  have  been  seen  in  Beatrice's  face  some- 
thing of  the  indignation  which  she  -felt,  • or  else 
Bertha’s  own  conscience  must  have  accused  her  of 
heartlessness,  for  she  raised  herself,  and  said, 
though  in  no  tone  befitting  the  occasion — 

“it  is  very  shocking.  How  did  it  happen, 
Beatrice  ?” 

“ Suddenly.” 

| ‘ Ah  ! He  told  me  more  than  once,  po.or 
fellow,  that  he  knew  that  it  would  be  sudden 
when  it  came.  Poor  Itobert ! ” 

And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  but 
when  she  withdrew  it,  there  were  no  tears  glisten- 
ing on  her  cheek. 

“ It  was  sudden  indeed,  Bertha.  He  died  a 
violent  death.” 

“ My  God  ! One  of  his  railway  accidents — was 
• t so,  Beatrice  ? ” 

“ He  died  by  the  hand  of  a murderer.” 

This  time  the  face  of  Bertha  became  white 
indeed.  The  fearful  news  had  found  its  way  to 
her  selfish  heart,  and  in  the  agitation  with  which 
she  clung  to  Beatrice  there  was  no  feigning. 

“ Don’t  tell  me  that.  Say  it  is  not  so,  and  that 
you  were  only  trying  me  ?” 

“Do  you  dare  to  think  that  I would  speak 
falsely  on  such  a matter  ? Bertha,  your  husband, 
your  noble  husband,  has  been  killed  in  his  own 
house,  in  the  house  that  was  yours  until  you  left 
it  of  your  own  will.” 

“ Do  not  speak  to  me  so.  I am  too  weak  to 
bear  it,  I am  indeed.  Tell  me — no,  do  not  tell 
me  until  1 am  stronger.  He  has  been  killed. 
Was  it  a robber  that  broke  in — yes,  tell  me  that 
and  no  more.” 

“ He  has  been  killed  by  the  worst  of  robbers — . 
by  the  man  who  robbed  him  of  the  heart  of  his 
wife.  ” 

Bertha  gazed  at  her  for  a few  moments,  and 
then,  with  a sort  of  cry,  said, 

“ You  are  speaking  falsely  to  me  after  all.  He 
is  dead — yes,  ami  he  has  died  of  a broken  heart — 
say  it  is  so.” 

“His  heart  was  too  proud  to  break  for  what 
yon  could  do,  Bertha,”  replied  her  sister.  “ He 
has  been  killed,  I tell  you,  and  the  man  who  has 
killed  him  is  Ernest  Adair.” 

“Then  llobert  must  have  attacked  him,  and 
Adair  must  have  acted  in  self-defence.  It  is  very 
dreadful,  but  it  must  have  been  so,  and  every  one 
has  a right  to  defend  himself.  But  it  is  very 
dreadful,”  she  repeated,  shrinking  from  under  the 
kindled  eye  of  her  sister. 
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“It  is  dreadful,”  repeated  Mrs.  Hawkesley, 
slowly,  “ but  not  so  dreadful  as  this.  And  your 
first  impulse  is  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
murderer.” 

“ No,  no,  I did  not,  I do  not.  I was  only 
saying — how  eager  you  are  to  judge  me  ! — I was 
only  saying  how  it  must  have  been,  for  1 remember 
that  poor  Robert  declared  he  would  one  day  be  the 
death  of  Ernest.” 

“Of  Ernest?”  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  bitter]}’. 
“Can  you  use  the  name  as  if — 0!  I cannot  speak 
to  you,  Bertha.  May  it  please  God  to  bring  you 
to  a litter  state  of  mind  ! T cannot  speak  to  you. 
There  is  the  telegram  ; read  it  if  you  please,  and 
if  you  can,  pray  to  be  forgiven  the  fearful  wicked- 
ness which  has  brought  a good  man  to  such  a 
grave.  ' Oh  ! Bertha,  Bertha  ! ” 

And,  weeping  the  only  tears  which  had  been 
shed  at  that  interview,  to  which  she  had  looked 
with  so  much  agitation,  Beatrice  hastened  from  the 
room. 

‘ ‘ What  would  she  have  had  me  say,  ” muriruired 
Bertha,  when  she  was  alone.  “ Throw  myself  back 
in  an  agony,  and  declare  that  I loved  him  better 
than  my  life.  I did  not,  and  I will  not  say  so.” 

(To  be  continue!. ) 


SIIADY  VALLEY. 


The  time  was  toward  the  heats  of  June, 

And  all  the  mellow  afternoon 
With  my  ripe  heart  was  just  in  tune, 

As  I lay  a-dreaming. 

For  yes,  my  heart  was  ripe  with  love  ; 

The  very  airs  that  stirr’d  the  grove 
Blew  kisses  o’er  me  from  above, 

As  1 lay  a-dreaming. 

The  river  glided  smoothly  by — 

The  blue  bright  bird  shot  silently 
Between  my  covert  and  the  sky 

As  I lay  a-dreaming. 

By  drooping  alders  doubly  bound, 

The  water  slid  without  a sound 
Until,  below  the  rooted  ground 

Where  I lay  a-dreaming, 

It  smote  a bank  of  ruddy  loam, 

Where,  underneath,  a secret  dome 
Of  pebbles  fretted  it  to  foam 

As  I lay  a-dreamiug. 

But  further,  where  the  stream  was  wide, 
The  kine  were  standing  side  by  side 
Cooling  their  knees  against  the  tide, 

As  I lay  a-dreaming. 

And  still  beyond,  were  orchards  green, 

Ked  cottage  roofs,  and  in  between 
Bright  meadows,  whore  the  scythe  had  been 
•While  I lav  a-dreaming. 

Ami  over  all,  the  hollow  hills, 

Fill’d  with  that  purple  light,  which  tills 
Our  hearts  too  with  such  regal  thrills, 

As  we  lie  a-dreaming. 

But  my  low  nest  was  shut  within 
To  such  a leafy  calm,  wherein 
My  thoughts  went  freely  out  and  in 
As  I lay  a-dreaming. 


The  squirrel  on  his  branch  at  play — 

The  blossom  falling  from  the  may  — 

No  creatures  moved  hut  such  as  they, 

\\  here  I lay  a-dreaming. 

Bo  sweet  a spot,  so  soft  a breeze — 

Such  beauty  of  enfolding  trees  ! 

Ah  what  eould  mar  my  luscious  ease 
As  I lay  a-dreaming  ’{ 

A country  wench  came  by,  to  see 
Whereas  her  missing  kine  should  be  ; 

And  this  is  what  she  said  to  me 

As  I lay  a-dreaming  : 

“ Git  up,  ye  dawdlin’  gaapin’  loon  ! 

Ail’d  liever  gang  inali  wa.s  to  t’  toon 
An’  fettle  t’  sheep  this  efternoon 

Nor  lig  timer  a-dreamin'  !” 

I look’d  at  her  in  strange  surprise  : 

I eould  not  think  in  anywise 
She  was  an  angel  from  the  skies, 

Though  I lay  a-dreaming. 

For  oh,  too  deep  was  the  disguise  : 

The  hand  with  which  she  veil’d  her  eyes 
Seem’d  like  a Titan’s  hand  in  size, 

As  I lay  a dreaming. 

She  was  a woman  though,  and  young — 

The  very  creature  I had  sung 
In  fancy,  with  a poet’s  tongue, 

As  I lay  a-dreaming. 

Therefore  I spake  and  answer'd  her : 

“Maiden,  you  do  but  come  to  stir 
My  soul,  and  make  it  joyfuller 

To  lie  here  a-dreaming. 

“ For  you  too,  gracious  as  a fawn, 

By  ferny  glade  and  mossy  lawn 
Full  oft  have  loved,  at  eve  or  dawn 

To  lie  thus  a-dreaming. 

“And  all  the  interwoven  grace 
Of  sound  and  hue  that  fill’d  the  place 
Has  doubtless  ‘passed  into  your  face,’ 

As  you  lay  a-dreaming. 

“Oh,  you  then,  nursed  iu  summer  woods, 

And  lull’d  by  rolling  waterfloods, 

Will  give  me  leave,  in  these  high  moods, 

To  lie  here  a-dreaming.” 

The  maiden  stared,  but  answered  not : 

Yet,  striding  slowly  from  the  $fot, 

I heard  her  say — 1 know  not  what — 

As  I lay  a-dreaming. 

“ Yon  chap’s  a snivellin'  tiv  liissell, 

Au’  wat  lie  meeans  All  eanua  tell  ; 
lie’s  daft,  Ah  dout,  or  drunk  wi’  yell 

To  lig  timer  a-d  ream  in’.” 

Ar.Tirrii  .1.  Miwbv. 
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AeooKDixi:  to  Jewish  law,  “ If  an  ox  gore  a man 
or  a woman,  that  they  (lie,  then  the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  tlcsli  shall  not  lie  oaten  jj  but 
the  owner  of  the  ox  shall  lie  quit.”  After  giving 
this  command,  Moses  proceeds  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trine of  the  responsibility  of  tlis  beast's  owner, 
and  to  ensure,  his  punishment,  should  he  wittingly 
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let  a dangerous  animal  run  loose  ; also  to  make 
provision  for  liis  security  under  some  extenuating 
circumstances.  These  commands  were  earned  into 
the  laws  of  mediaeval  Europe  ; the  jurists,  at  the 
same  time,  introducing  refinements  of  their  own, 
and  enforcing  them  in  numerous  eases,  which 
afford  matter  for  curious  inquiry,  and  are  full  of 
technicalities  and  peculiarities,  at  once  amusing 
and  instructive,  as  throwing  light  on  the  customs 
and  habits  of  thought  in  those  times. 

Now  take  the  case  of  a child  injured  by  a sow, 
or  a man  killed  by  a bull : the  trial  was  conducted 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  though  either  sow 
or  bull  were  morally  criminal.  They  were  appre- 
hended, placed  before  the  ordinary  tribunal,  and 
given  over  to  execution. 


An  appeal  against  the  sentence  of  the  Count’s 
officers  was  lodged  before  the  Candlemas  parlia- 
ment of  131-1 — drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  1’ro- 
eureur  de  l’Hopital  at  Muisy,  declaring  the  officers 
to  have  been  incompetent  judges,  having  no  juris- 
diction within  the  confines  of  Moisy,  and  as  having 
attempted  to  establish  a precedent.  The  parlia- 
ment received  and  investigated  the  appeal,  and 
decided  that  the  condemnation  of  the  bull  was  per- 
fectly just,  but  found  that  the  Count  de  Valois 
had  no  judicial  rights  within  the  territory  of  Moisy, 
and  that  his  officers  had  acted  illegally  in  having 
taken  part  in  the  affair. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  the 
occasion  of  a sow’s  execution,  for  having  eaten  a 
child  : — 


Again : an  inroad  of  locusts  or  snails  takes 
place.  Common  law  is  helpless,  it  may  pronounce 
judgment,  hut  who  is  to  execute  its  decrees  ? 
Temporal  power  being  palpably  unavailing,  the 
spiritual  tribunal  steps  in  ; the  decision  of  the 
magistrates  being  useless,  perhaps  excommunica- 
tion may  suffice.  This,  then,  was  an  established 
maxim.  If  the  criminal  could  be  reached,  it  was 
handed  over  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  ; if, 
however,  the  matter  was  beyond  their  control,  it 
fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Poor  culprit,  not  a loop-hole  left  by  which  to 
escape  ! 

Let  us  consider  the  manner  of  proceeding  under 
the  former  circumstance.  A hull  has  caused  the 
death  of  a man.  The  brute  is  seized  and  incar- 
cerated ; a lawyer  is  appointed  to  plead  for  the 
delinquent ; another  is  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 
Witnesses  are  hound  over,  the  ease  is  heard,  aiul 
sentence  is  given  by  the  judge,  declaring  the  bull 
guilty  of  deliberate  and  wilful  murder ; and, 
accordingly,  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  hanging  or 
burning. 

The  following  eases  are  taken  from  among 
numerous  others,  and  will  afford  examples  : — 

a.d.  12G6.  A pig  burned  at  Funtenay-anx-Itoses,  near 
Paris,  for  having  devoured  a child. 

1383.  A horse  tried  at  Dijon,  on  information  given 
by  the  magistrates  of  Montbar,  and  condemned  to  death, 
for  having  killed  a man. 

138(5.  A judge  at  Falaise  condemned  a sow  to  he 
mutilated  in  its  leg  and  head,  and  then  to  be  hung,  for 
having  laceiated  and  killed  a child.  It  was  executed 
in  the  square,  dressed  in  man  s clothes.  The  execution 
cost  six  sous,  six  deniers,  and  a new  pair  of  gloves  lor 
the  executioner,  that  he  might  come  out  of  the  jub  with 
clean  hands. 

14. '9.  A hull  was  condemned  to  death  at  L'auroy 
near  Beauvais,  for  having  in  a fury  “oceis”  a little 
hoy  ot  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 

A farmer  of  Moisy  let  a mad  hull  escape.  The 
brute  met  and  gored  a man  so  severely  that  he  only 
survived  a few  hours.  Charles,  Count  de  Valois, 
luv\  ing  heard  of  the  accident  whilst  at  his  chateau 
of  Crepy,  ordered  the  bull  to  be  seized  and  com- 
mitted for  trial.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The 
officers  of  the  Count  de  Valois  gathered  all  requisite 
information,  received  the  affidavits  of  witnesses, 
established  the  guilt  of  the  hull,  condemned  it  to 
be  hung,  and  executed  it  on  the  gibbet  of  Moisy-le- 
Temple.  The  death  of  the  beast  thus  expiated 
that  oi  the  man.  But  matters  did  not  stop  here. 


To  the  expenditure  made  for  her  whilst  in  jail  . ti  sols. 
Item,.  To  the  executioner,  who  came  from  Paris 
to  Mouluii  to  put  the  criminal  to  death,  by 
orders  of  the  bailiff  and  the  Procureur  du 
Roi  . . . . . . . . o 4 sols. 

Item.  To  a conveyance  for  conducting  her  to 

execution  . . . . . . . G sols. 

Item.  To  cords  to  tie  and  hind  her  . 2 sols.  3 denims. 
Item.  To  gloves  .....  2 deniers. 

The  charter  of  Elenora,  drawn  up  in  1395,  and 
entitled  “Carta  de  logu,”  containing  the  complete 
civil  and  criminal  code  for  Sardinia,  enjoins  that 
oxen  and  cows,  whether  wild  or  domesticated, 
may  be  legally  hilled  when  they  are  taken  maraud- 
ing. Asses  convicted  of  similar  delinquencies — 
common  enough,  by  the  way — are  treated  more 
humanely.  They  are  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  thieves  of  a higher  order  in  society.  The  first 
time  that  an  ass  is  found  in  a cuhivatcd  field  not 
belonging  to  his  master,  one  of  its  eai’s  is  cropped. 
If  it  commits  the  same  offence  again,  it  loses  the 
second  ear ; should  the  culprit  be  hardened  in 
crime,  and  inveterate  enough  to  trespass  a third 
time,  it  is  not  hung,  does  not  even  lose  its  tail, 
hut  is  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  goes  to  swell 
the  royal  herd. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  guilty  animals  suffered  death  on  the  gallows, 
and  our  sires  considered  that  such  a punishment 
must  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  cattle 
owners  and  jobbers,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent 
them  from  suffering  their  beasts  to  stray  at  large 
over  the  country.  Later  on,  however,  these  capital 
condemnations  were  done  away  with,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  animal  was  condemned  to  pay 
damages,  and  the  criminal  was  killed  without 
trial. 

One  more  specimen,  and  we  shall  pass  to  oases 
coming  under  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Country  folk  believe  still  that  cocks  lay  eggs. 
This  is  an  old  superstition,  people  holding,  for- 
merly, that  from  these  accursed  eggs  sprang 
basilisks,  or  horrible  winged  serpents. 

Cross  relates,  in  his  “ I'etite  Chrouique  de 
Bale,”  that  in  the  month  of  August,  14,4,  an 
abandoned  and  profligate  cock  of  that  town  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  having  laid  one  of  these 
eggs,  and  was  brought  befoi’e  the  magistrates, 
tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death. 

| The  Court  delivered  over  the  culprit  to  the 
executioner,  who  burned  it  publicly,  along  with 
| its  egg,  in  a place  called  lvolilenbergcr,  amidst  a 
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great  concourse  of  citizens  and  peasants  assembled 
to  witness  sueli  a ludicrous  execution. 

The  pour  cock  no 'doubt  suffered  on  account  of 
tbe  belief  prevalent  at  the  period  that  it  was  in 
league  with  the  devil.  A cock  was  the  offering 
made  by  witches  at  their  sabbaths,  and  as  these 
eggs  were  reputed  to  contain  snakes — reptiles  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  devils — ic  was  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  cock  having  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  sorcery.  “There  is  nothing,  then,  re- 
markable in  the  fact  that,  at  a time  -when  super- 
stition did  violence  to  religion,  reason  and  law, 
an  unfortunate  cock  should  have  been  condemned 
to  the  flames,  along  with  the  egg  it  was  reputed 
to  have  laid,  since  that  egg,  in  the  mind  of  the 
judges  even,  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  legiti- 
mate terror — as  the  production  of  a demon.” 

We  shall  pass  now  to  the  second  part  of  our 
subject — namely,  proceedings  against  snails,  flies, 
mice,  moles,  ants,  caterpillars,  kc. 

It  lias  frequently  happened,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  that  an  unusual  number  of  vermin  has 
made  its  appearance  and  destroyed  the  garden 
produce,  or  that  flies  have  been  so  abundant  as  to 
drive  the  cattle  mad  from  their  bites.  In  such 
cases  the  sufferers  bad  recourse  to  the  Church, 
which  hearkened  to  their  complaints  and  fulmi- 
nated her  anathema  against  the  culprits.  The 
method  of  proceeding  much  resembled  that  already 
stated  as  being  in  vogue  in  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
The  plaintiff  appointed  counsel,  the  court  accorded 
a counsel  to  the  defendants,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  summed  up  and  gave  sentence. 

All  requisite  legal  forms  of  law  were  gone 
through  with  precision  and  minuteness,  to  exem- 
plify which  we  shall  extract  some  details  from  a 
consultation  on  the  subject,  made  by  Bartholomew 
de  Chasseneux,  a noted  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

After  having  spoken,  in  the  opening,  of  the 
custom  among  the  inhabitants  of  Beaume  of  asking 
the  authorities  of  Antun  to  excommunicate  certain 
inscct3  larger  than  flies,  vulgarly  termed  hi/rt'hur.i, 
a favour  which  was  invariably  accorded  them, 
Chasseneux  enters  on  the  question  whether  such  a 
proceeding  he  right.  The  subject  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  in  each  of  which  he  exhibits  vast 
erudition. 

The  lawyer  then  consoles  the  inhabitants  of 
Bcaunois  with  the  reflection  that  the  scourge 
which  vexes  them  devastates  other  countries.  In 
India  the  hurebv.rs  are  three  feet  long,  their  legs 
.are  armed  with  teeth,  which  the  natives  employ 
as  saws.  The  remedy  found  most  effectual  is  to 
make  a female  in  the  most  degm/i  costume  con- 
ceivable perambulate  the  canton  with  hare  feet. 
This  method,  however,  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions. 

The  advocate  then  discusses  the  legality  of 
citing  insects  before  a court  of  justice.  He  de- 
cides that  such  a summons  is  perfectly  justifiable. 
He  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  they  should  he 
expected  to  attend  in  person,  and,  in  default  of 
their  so  doing,  whether  the  prosecution  can  law- 
fully be  carried  on.  Chasseneux  satisfies  himself 
and  us  that  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  law. 

The  sort  of  tribunal  before  which  the  criminals 
should  be  cited  forms  the  next  subject  of  inquiry. 


He  decides  in  favour  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
The  advocate  proceeds  to  convince  his  readers,  by 
twelve  conclusive  arguments,  that  excommunication 
of  animals  is  justifiable;  having  done  so,  he  brings 
forward  a series  of  examples  and  precedents.  He 
asserts  that  a priest  once  excommunicated  an 
orchard,  whither  children  resorted  to  eat  apples, 
when — naughty  chicks ! — they  ought  to  have  been 
at  church.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  for  the  trees  produced  no  fruit  till,  at 
the  request  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
the  inhibition  was  removed. 

He  mentions,  as  well,  an  excommunication  ful- 
minated by  a bishop  against  sparrows  which, 
Hying  in  and  out  of  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent, 
left  their  traces  on  the  seats  and  desks,  and  in 
other  ways  disturbed  the  faithful.  Saint  Bernard, 
be  it  remembered,  whilst  preaching  in  the  parish 
church  of  Foiguy,  was  troubled  by  the  incessant 
humming  of  the  flies.  The  saint  broke  off  his 
sermon  to  exclaim,  “Oh,  flics!  I denounce  you!” 
Tbe  pavement  was  instantaneously  littered  with 
their  dead  bodies. 

Saint  Patrick,  as  every  one  knows,  drove  the 
serpents  out  of  Ireland  by  bis  ban. 

This  is  the  form  of  excommunication  as  given 
by  Chasseneux: — “0  snails,  caterpillars,  and 
other  obscene  creatures,  which  destroy  the  food  of 
our  neighbours,  depart  hence  ! Leave  these  can- 
tons which  you  are  devastating,  and  take  refuge 
in  those  localities  where  you  can  injure  no  one. 
I.  N.  P.,”  &e. 

Chasseneux  obtained  such  credit  from  this 
opinion  that,  in  ! 510,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
authorities  of  Antun  to  be  advocate  for  the  rats, 
and  to  plead  their  cause  in  a trial  which  was  to 
ensue  on  account  of  the  devastation  they  committed 
in  eating  the  harvest  over  a large  portion  of 
Burgundy. 

In  his  defence,  Chasseneux  showed  that  the  rats 
had  not  received  formal  notice  ; and  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  case,  he  obtained  a decision  that 
all  the  parsons  of  the  afflicted  parishes  should 
announce  an  adjournment,  and  summons  the  de- 
fendants to  appear  on  a fixed  day. 

On  the  adjourned  trial,  he  complained  that  the 
delay  accorded  his  clients  had  been  too  short  to 
allow  of  their  appearing,  in  consequence  of  the 
roads  being  infested  with  cats.  Chasseneux  made 
an  aide  defence,  and  finally  obtained  £ second 
adjournment.  We  believe  that  no  verdict  was 
given. 

In  a formulary  of  exorcisms,  believed  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  S.  Gratus,  Bishop  of  Aosta  in 
the  ninth  century,  we  find  unclean  beasts  excom- 
municated as  agents  of  Satan. 

From  such  a superstition  as  this  sprang  the 
numerous  legends  of  the  Evil  One  having  been 
exorcised  into  the  form  of  a beast ; as,  for  in- 
stance, by  S.  Taurin  of  Evreux  (Bollaud,  \etaSS., 
11  Aug.,  p.  O tO,  col.  1)  ; and  by  S.  V.  alther  of 
Scotland,  who  died  in  1214,  and  who  charmed  the 
devil  into  the  shapes  of  a black  dog,  pig,  wolf, 
rat,  &c.  (Holland,  3rd  Aug. , p.  -li-1).  The  devil 
Bush,  in  the  popular  mednuval  tale  of  “ Fryer 
Rush,”  was  conjured  into  a horse,  and  made  to 
carry  enough  lead  on  his  back  to  roof  a church. 

Felix  Malleolus  relates  that  William,  Bishop  of 
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Lausanne,  pronounced  sentence  against  the  leeches 
which  infected  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  killed  the 
iish,  and  that  the  said  leeches  retreated  to  a 
locality  assigned  them  hy  the  prelate.  The  same 
author  relates  at  large  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  some  mosquitoes  in  the  13th  century  in 
the  Electorate  of  Maycnee,  -when  the  judge,  before 
whom  they  were  cited,  granted  them,  on  account 
of  the  minuteness  of  their  bodies  and  their  extreme 
youth,  a curator,  and  counsel  who  pleaded  their 
cause,  and  obtained  for  them  a piece  of  land  to 
which  they  were  banished. 

On  the  17tli  of  August,  14S7,  snails  were  sen- 
tenced at  Macon.  In  15S5,  caterpillars  suffered 
excommunication  in  Valence.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, a Spanish  bishop,  from  the  summit  of  a rock, 
bade  all  rats  and  mice  leave  his  diocess,  and  betake 
themselves  to  an  island  which  he  surrendered 
them.  The  vermin  obeyed,  swimming  in  vast 
numbers  across  the  strait,  to  their  appointed 
domain. 

In  1694,  during  the  witch  persecutions  at  Salem, 
in  New  England,  under  the  Quakers  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather,  a dog  was  strangely  afflicted,  and 
was  found  guilty  of  having  been  ridden  by  a war- 
lock.  The  dog  was  hanged.  Another  dog  was 
accused  of  afflicting  others,  who  fell  into  fits  the 
moment  it  looked  upon  them  ; it  was  also  put  to 
death  (T.  Wright,  Sorcery  and  Magic,  vol.  ffi.).  A 
Canadian  bishop,  in  the  same  century,  excommu- 
nicated the  wood  pigeons  ; the  same  expedient  was 
had  recourse  to  by  a grand  vicar  of  Pont-du- 
Chateau,  in  Auvergne,  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  against  caterpillars. 

The  absurdity  of  these  trials  called  forth  several 
treatises  during  the  middle  ages.  Phillip  de  Beau- 
manoir  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his  “ Customs 
of  Beauvoisis,”  complained  of  their  folly  ; and  in 
1606,  Cardinal  Duperrou  forbade  any  exorcism  of 
animals,  or  the  use  of  prayers  in  church  for  their 
extermination  without  licence. 

A book  published  in  1459,  “lie  Fascino,”  by  a 
Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  Leonard  Yair,  holds 
up  the  practice  to  ridicule.  Eveilion,  in  his 
“ Traitc*  des  Excommunications,”  published  in 
1651,  docs  the  same. 

One  curious  story  more,  and  we  shall  give  a 
detailed  account  of  one  of  these  trials. 

We  have  taken  this  from  Benoit’s  “Ilistoire  de 
1'Edit  de  Nantes  ” (tom.  v.,  p.  754),  and  give  it  in 
the  writer’s  own  words.  “The  Protestant  chapel 
at  La  Rochelle  was  condemned  to  be  demolished 
in  16S5.  The  bell  had  a fate  sufficiently  droll : it 
was  irhijipHl,  as  a punishment  for  having  assisted 
heretics  ; it  was  then  buried,  and  disinterred,  in 
order  to  represent  its  new  birth,  in  passing  into 
the  hands  of  Catholics.  ...  It  was  catechised, 
and  had  to  reply  ; it  was  compelled  to  recant,  and 
promise  never  again  to  relapse  into  sin  ; it  then 
made  ample  and  honourable  recompense.  Lastly, 
it  was  reconciled,  baptised,  and  given  to  the 
parish  which  bears  the  name  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
But  the  point  of  the  story  is,  that  when  the  gover- 
nor, who  had  sold  it  to  the  parish,  asked  for  pay- 
ment, the  answer  made  him  was,  that  it  had  been 
Huguenot,  that  it  had  been  neicbj  converted,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  had  a right  to  demand  a 
delay  of  three  years  before  paying  its  debts, 


according  to  the  law,  passed  by  the  king  for  the 
benelit  of  those  recently  converted  ! ” 

We  propose  now'  giving  the  particulars  of  a 
remarkable  action  brought  against  some  ants, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  violation  of  the  rights  of  property. 

It  is  related  byP.  Manoel  Bernardos  in  his  “Nova 
Floresta  ” (Lisboa,  1728),  and  is  quoted  by  M. 
Emile  Agnel  among  his  “ Curiosites  Judicaires  et 
Historiques ; ” to  wdiom  and  to  the  paper  of  M. 
Menabrea,  entitled  “ Proces  fait  aux  Ammaux,” 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Chambery  Society,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of 
our  information. 

“ Action  brought  by  the  Friars  Minor  of  the  province  of 

1’ridade  no  Maranhao  in  Brazil,  against  the  ants  of 

the  said  territory. ’’ 

“It  happened,  according  to  the  account  of  a 
monk  of  the  said  order  in  that  province,  that  the 
ants,  which  thereabouts  are  both  numerous, 
large,  and  destructive,  had,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  limits  of  their  subterranean  empire,  under- 
mined the  cellars  of  the  Brethren,  burrowing 
beneath  the  foundations,  and  thus  weakening  the 
v'alls  which  daily  threatened  ruin.  Over  and 
above  the  said  offence  was  another,  they  had  bur-  ! 
glariously  entered  the  stores,  and  carried  off  the 
Hour  which  was  kept  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. Since  the  hostile  multitudes  were  united 
and  indefatigable  night  and  day, 

Parvula,  nani  cxemplo  est,  raagni  formica  laboris 

Ore  trahit  quodeumque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo 

Quern  struit  . . . (Horace,  Sat.  i.), 

the  monks  were  brought  into  peril  of  famine,  and 
were  driven  to  seek  a remedy  for  this  intolerable 
nuisance  : and,  since  all  the  means  to  which  they 
resorted  were  unavailing,  the  unanimity  of  the 
multitude  being  quite  insurmountable,  as  a last 
resource,  one  of  the  friars,  moved  by  a superior 
instinct  (we  can  easily  believe  that),  gave  his 
advice  that,  returning  to  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
simplicity  which  had  qualified  their  seraphic 
founder,  who  termed  all  creatures  his  brethren — 
brother  Sun,  brother  Wolf,  sister  Swallow',  &c. — 
they  should  bring  an  action  against  their  sisters 
the  Ants  before  the  divine  tribunal  of  Providence, 
and  should  name  counsel  for  defendants  and 
plaintiffs ; also  that  the  bishop  should,  in  the  , 
name  of  supreme  Justice,  hear  the  case  and  give 
judgment. 

The  plan  was  approved  of ; and  after  all 
arrangements  had  been  made,  an  indictment  was 
presented  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  as 
it  was  contested  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants, 
he  produced  his  reasons,  requiring  protection  for 
his  clients.  These  latter  lived  on  the  alms  which 
they  received  from  the  faithful,  collecting  offer- 
ings with  much  labour  and  personal  inconvenience ; 
whilst  the  ants,  creatures  whose  morals  and 
manner  of  life  were  clearly  contrary  to  the  Gospel 
precepts,  and  were  regarded  with  horror,  on  that 
account,  by  S.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  confra- 
ternity, lived  by  fraud  ; and  not  content  w ith  acts 
of  larceny,  proceeded  to  open  violence  and 
endeavours  to  ruin  the  house.  Consequently  they 
■were  bound  to  show  reason,  or  in  default,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  should  all  be  pint  to  death  by 
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some  pestilence,  or  drowned  by  an  inundation  ; at 
all  events,  should  be  exterminated  from  the 
district. 

The  counsel  for  the  little  black  folk,  replying  to 
these  accusations,  alleged  with  justice  to  his 
clients,  in  the  lirst  place  : That,  having  received 
from  their  Maker  the  bonelit  of  life,  they  were 
bound  by  a law  of  Nature  to  preserve  it  by  means 
of  those  instincts  implanted  in  them.  Item,  That 
in  the  observance  of  these  means  they  served 
I’rovidenec,  by  setting  men  an  example  of  those 
virtues  enjoined  on  them,  viz.,  prudence — a cardinal 
virtue — in  that  they  (the  ants)  used  forethought, 
preparing  for  an  evil  day  : “ Formic®  populus 
infirmus,  rpii  praparat  in  messc  eibum  sibi  ” (l’rov. 
xxx.  25.)  ; diligence,  also,  in  amassing  in  this  life 
merits  fur  a life  to  come,  according  to  Jerome  : 
“ Formica  dieitnr  strenuus  quisque  et  provides 
operarius,  qui  present!  vita,  veldt  in  estate,  fruetus 
justitue  quos  in  adernum  recipiet  sibi,  recondit  ” 
(S.  Hieron.,  in  Prov.  vi.)  ; thirdly  charity,  in  aid- 
ing each  other,  when  their  burden  was  beyond 
their  strength,  according  to  Abbat  Absalon : 
“ Paeis  et  coneordia;  vivum  exemplum  formica 
reliquit,  qua;  suum  eomparem,  forte  plus  justo 
oneratum,  naturali  quadam  charitate  alleviat  ” 
(Absalon  apud  Picinellnm,  in  Mundo  symbolico, 
S) ; lastly  of  religion  and  piety,  in  giving  sepulture 
to  the  dead  of  their  kind,  as  writes  Pliny,  “ sepe- 
liuntur  inter  se  viventium  sola;,  prater  hominem  ” 
(Plin.,  lib.  xi.  MG)  ; an  opinion  borne  also  by  the 
monk  Malchus,  who  observes,  “ Hie  luetu  celebri 
corpora  defuncta  dejiortabant  ” (8.  Hieron.,  in 
Vita  Malehi). 

Item,  That  the  toil  these  ants  underwent  far 
surpassed  that  of  the  plaintiffs,  since  their 
burdens  were  often  larger  than  their  bodies,  and 
their  courage  greater  than  their  strength. 

Item,  That  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator  men  are 
regarded  as  “worms;”  on  account  of  their 
superior  intelligence,  perhaps  superior  to  the 
defendants,  but  inferior  to  them  morally,  from 
having  offended  their  Maker,  by  violating  the 
laws  of  reason,  though  they  observed  those  of 
nature.  Wherefore  they  rendered  themselves 
unworthy  of  being  served  or  assisted  by  any 
creatures,  since  they  (men)  had  committed 
greater  crimes  against  heaven  than  had  the 
clients  of  this  learned  counsel,  in  stealing  their 
Hour. 

Item,  That  his  clients  were  in  possession  of 
the  spot  in  question  before  the  appellants  had 
established  themselves  there  ; consequently  that 
the  monks  should  be  expelled  from  lands  to  which 
they  had  no  other  right  than  a seisure  of  them  by 
mam  force. 

Finall  y,  lie  concluded  that  the  plaintiffs  ought 
to  defend  their  house  and  meal  by  human  means 
which  they  (the  defendants)  would  not  oppose; 
whilst  they  (the  defendants)  continued  their 
manner  of  life,  obeying  the  law  imposed  on  their 
nature,  and  rejoicing  in  the  freedom;  of  the  earth  ; 
for  the  earth  belongs  not  to  the  plaintiffs  but  to 
the  Creator : “ Domini  et  terra  et  plenitude 

ejus.” 

This  answer  was  followed  by  replies  and 
counter-replies,  so  that  the  counsel  fur  the  prose- 
cution saw  himself  constrained  to  admit  that  the 


debate  had  very  much  altered  his  opinion  of  the 
criminality  of  the  defendants.  He  had,  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defendants  argued,  admitted 
that  the  action  was  brought  by  brethren  against 
sisters,  brethren  Monks  against  sister  Ants.  The 
sister  Ants  conform  to  the  law  of  nature  imposed 
on  them,  continued  the  counsel  for  the  insects ; 
the  brother  Monks,  claiming  to  be  ruled  by  an 
additional  law,  that  of  reason,  violate  it,  so  that 
they  place  themselves  only  under  the  law  of 
animal  instinct,  the  same  which  regulates  the  ants. 
The  latter  are  not  raised  to  the  level  of  man,  but 
the  friars  have  lowered  themselves  to  that  of 
brutes.  Consequently,  the  action  is  not  between 
man  and  beast,  but  between  beast  and  beast.  All 
arguments  founded  on  the  assumption  of  higher 
intelligence  in  man  consequently  break  down. 

The  judge  revolved  the  matter  carefully  in  his 
mind,  and  linally  rendered  judgment,  that  the 
brethren  should  appoint  a field  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, suitable  for  the  habitation  of  the  Ants,  and 
that  the  latter  should  change  their  abode  immedi- 
ately, under  pain  of  major  excommunication.  By 
sueh  an  arrangement  both  parties  would  be 
content  and  be  reconciled ; for  the  Ants  must 
consider  that  the  Monks  had  come  into  the  land 
to  sow  there  the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  they 
themselves  could  easily  obtain  a livelihood  else- 
where, and  at  less  cost.  This  sentence  having 
been  given,  one  of  the  friars  was  appointed  to 
convey  it  to  the  insects,  which  he  did,  reading  it 
aloud  at  the  openings  of  their  burrows. 

Wondrous  event ! “ it  nigrum  eampis  agmen,” 

one  saw  dense  columns  of  the  little  creatures,  in 
all  haste,  leaving  their  ant-hills,  and  betaking 
themselves  direct  to  their  appointed  residence.” 

Manoel  Bernardos  adds,  that  this  sentence  was 
pronounced  the  17th  January,  171M,  and  that  he 
saw  and  examined  the  papers  referring  to  this 
transaction,  in  the  monastery  of  .Saint  Anthony, 
where  they  were  deposited. 

We  might  conelude  with  a still  more  extra- 
ordinary trial,  recorded  in  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga 
(Ed.  Thorkelin,  Havniic,  17S7),  which  took  place 
in  Iceland  during  the  twelfth  century,  where  a 
house  had  been  haunted  nightly  by  a band  of 
ghosts,  and  the  inmates  instituted  legal  proceed- 
ings against  them,  somewhat  in  the  manner  above 
recorded  ; with  this  striking  difference,  that  the 
ghosts  attended  the  trial  in  person. 

The  story,  however,  is  long,  and  an  outline  of 
it  has  appeared  in  the  Icelandic  travels  of 
Cup  tain  Forbes,  K.N.  We  have  omitted  the 
account  accordingly,  though  with  regret,  as  it  is 
full  of  most  singular  details. 


8.  B.VKixu-Gornn,  M.A. 


COUNT  HE  ST.  GERMAIN. 

Tm,  last  century  was  very  fertile  in  adventurers, 
who  cleverly  took  advantage  of  the  struggle  con- 
tinually going  on  between  superstition  and  scepti- 
cism to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
dupes.  8ucli  men  as  C'agliostro  could  only  exist 
at  a period  when  people  still  believed  in  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  and  hoped  to  restore  their 
estates  injured  by  frantic  extravagance  by  the 
employment  of  the  Great  Secret.  Among  these 
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adventurers,  cue  who  made  a great  sensation  in 
his  day — and  probably  the  best  of  the  gang — was  a 
person  who  began  to  be  talked  about  in  1750,  first 
under  the  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Montferrat, 
then  at  Venice  as  the  Count  de  Bellamare,  at 
Pisa  as  the  Chevalier  Sehcening,  at  Milan  as 
Chevalier  Welldone,  at  Genoa  as  Count  Soltikoff, 
and  at  Paris  as  Count  do  St.  Germain,  which 
name  he  retained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
speciality  was,  that  ho  gave  himself  out  as  a prac- 
tical proof  of  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
limits  of  strength  and  life  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
compass,  if  not  of  attaining  eternal  youth  and 
physical  immortality.  No  one  was  over  able  to  dis- 
cover his  real  origin,  or  the  country  where  he  was 
born,  and  even  Frederick  the  Great  speaks  of  him 
in  his  Memoirs  as  a man  whose  secret  could  never  be 
discovered.  When  St.  Germain  alluded  to  his  child- 
hood, which  he  was  fond  of  doing,  he  represented 
himself  as  surrounded!  by  a numerous  suite,  en- 
joying a delicious  climate  on  magnificent  terraces, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  heir-presumptive  to  some 
king  of  Granada  in  the  Moorish  times.  An  old 
Baron  de  Stosch  declared  that  he  had  known, 
during  the  regency,  a Marquis  de  Montferrat,  who 
passed  as  the  natural  son  of  the  widow  of 
Charles  IF,  King  of  Spain,  by  a Madrid  banker  ; 
others  took  St.  Germain  for  a Portuguese  Baron 
de  Betmar  ; others,  again,  for  a Spanish  Jesuit  of 
the  name  of  Aymar ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  declared  that  he  was  an  Alsaeian  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Wolf,  or  else  the  son  of  a customs-officer 
at  San  Germano  in  Savoy,  called  Botondo.  One 
day,  when  in  a violent  passion,  the  Duke  de 
Clioiseul  declared  that  he  was  the  son  of  a Portu- 
guese Jew,  which  would  coincide  to  a certain 
extent  with  the  version  of  Baron  de  Stosch.  He 
spoke  English  and  German  well,  Italian  admirably, 
French  with  a slight  Piedmontese  accent,  and 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  perfection. 

The  Duke  de  Clioiseul  had  a grievance  against 
St.  Germain,  because  he  had  served  as  the  instru- 
ment in  an  intrigue  which  the  King,  or  rather  the 
Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  had  formed  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Duke’s  favourite  plan — which  he  regarded  to 
some  extent  as  the  glory  of  his  political  career 
— was  the  reeonciliation  and  intimate  alliance 
lie  had  succeeded  in  establishing  between  the 
Houses  of  France  and  Austria.  Belle-Isle,  the  old 
adversary  of  Austria  since  the  war  of  succession, 
eagerly  combated  the  Minister’s  poliey ; but 
Louis  XV.  and  the  Pompadour  were  tired  of  the 
war,  v hieh  did  not  progress  as  they  wished. 

C hoiseul  also  desired  peace,  but  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  he  sought  it  as  actively  as  the 
other  party  desired.  St.  Germain  was  among 
Belle-Isle’s  intimate  friends,  and  often  gave  him 
remarkable  advice.  At  this  period  he  told  the 
Marshal  that  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
Prince  Loins  of  Brunswick,  who  was  then  at  the 
Hague,  and  assured  him  that  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  by  the 
intermediation  of  this  prince.  The  king  and  the 
minister  of  war  therefore  sent  St.  Germain  to  the 
Hague  ; but  Count  d’Aifry,  the  French  envoy  at 
that  court,  discovered  the  secret  of  this  mission, 
and  immediately  sent  off  a courier  to  Clioiseul,  ; 


complaining  bitterly  that  peace  was  being  arranged 
under  his  very  eyes  by  a perfect  stranger. 
Clioiseul  sent  back  the  same  courier  at  once  to 
d’Affry,  with  despatches  enjoining  him  to  demand 
most  emphatically  from  the  States  General  the 
extradition  of  St.  Germain,  who  was  to  be  sent 
in  handcuffs  to  the  Bastille.  The  following  day 
Choisenl  communicated  d’Aifry 's  despatch  to  the 
council,  read  the  answer  he  had  sent,  and  then, 
looking  boldly  at  the  king  and  Belle-Isle  in  turn, 
he  said  : 

“If  I did  not  await  the  king’s  orders  in  this 
matter,  it  resulted  solely  from  my  conviction  that 
no  one  here  would  dare  to  treat  for  peace  without 
the  cognisance  of  your  majesty’s  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.” 

The  king  looked  down  like  a culprit,  Bellc-Tsle 
did  not  say  a word,  and  Choiseul’s  measures  were 
approved.  But,  for  all  that,  St.  Germain  was  not 
put  in  the  Bastille.  The  States  General  certainly 
displayed  a readiness  to  consult  the  king’s  wishes 
in  this  matter,  and  at  once  sent  a large  body 
of  troops  to  arrest  St.  Germain  ; but  as,  at  the 
same  time,  they  secretly  warned  him  of  what 
was  taking  place,  he  had  time  to  escape  and  seek 
shelter  in  England.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where,  we  are  told,  he  played  a part 
in  the  revolution  of  1702,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  in  what  character.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  a later  date  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Orloffs.  When  he  appeared  at 
Leghorn,  in  1770,  with  a Bnssian  uniform  and 
name,  he  was  treated  by  Alexis  Orloff  with  a 
degree  of  respect  that  haughty  personage  snowed 
to  few.  And  Gregory  Orloff,  who  met  him,  in 
1772,  at  Nuremberg*  with  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach,  called  him  his  caru  padre,  gave  him,  it 
was  asserted,  20,000  Venetian  sequins,  and  said  of 
him  to  the  Margrave,  “ That  is  a man  who  played 
a great  part  in  one  revolution.  ” From  St.  Peters- 
burg he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  then  travelled 
through  Germany  and  Italy.  He  resided  a long 
time  at  Schwabach  and  the  court  of  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy. 
Eventually,  he  settled  at  Eckernfbrde,  in  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig,  near  the  Landgrave  Charles 
of  Hesse,  who  was  a great  professor  of  the  her- 
metic sciences,  and  consequently  the  prey  of  a 
multitude  of  charlatans.  It  was  at  the  court  of 
this  prince  that  he  died,  wearied  of  life,  in  17S0. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  only 
attended  on  by  women,  who  nursed  and  pampered 
him,  and  in  their  arms  he  heaved  his  last  sigh, 
after  watching  his  strength  gradually  expire.  His 
papers  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Landgrave 
Charles,  from  whom  no  information  could  ever  he 
drawn  as  to  the  enigmas  St.  Germain’s  life  offered 
to  his  contemporaries,  and  who,  besides,  was  not 
competent  to  appreciate  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals of  that  class. 

Altogether,  it  may  be  said  of  St.  Germain,  that 
he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  of 
the  charlatans  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that 
his  work  had  no  other  object  than  to  allow  him 
to  enter  the  fashionable  world  and  share  in  its 
pleasures  : to  lead  a comfortable  life  at  the 
expense  of  a few  great  lords,  and  amuse  himself  at 
| the  astonishment  his  eccentricities  excited.  For 
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this  purpose,  he  profited  very  cleverly  by  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  his  birth,  the  possession 
of  some  chemical  secrets,  and  the  very  rare  advan- 
tage of  retaining  for  many  years  that  appearance 
of  vigour  which  led  to  the  belief  that  his  exterior 
always  remained  the  same  ; a fact  which  may 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain cosmetics,  the  secret  of  which  his  ehymieal 
researches  had  supplied.  It  is  possible,  moreover, 
that  during  his  repeated  journeys  through  Europe, 
this  man,  who  was  not  restrained  by  any  regard 
for  social  position,  might  have  been  employed  in 
secret  intrigues  that  constantly  extended  his  Sphere 
of  action.  He  seems  also  never  to  have  aimed  at 
exercising  lasting  influence,  and  to  have  been 
exceedingly  modest  in. his  pretensions. 

He  was  of  middle  height,  and  powerfully  built  ; 
and,  indeed,  retained  the  most  robust  appearance 
for  a long  time.  Ramon,  envoy  from  France  to 
Venice,  asserted  that  he  knew  him  in  that  city  in 
1710,  as  a man  who  appeared  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age.  In  1759,  lie  was  assumed  to  be  sixty  ; 
and  Morin,  Secretary  to  the  Danish  Legation,  who 
made  his  acquaintance  in  Holland  in  1735, 
asserted  live-and-twenty  years  later  that  he  did 
not  then  appear  a year  older.  In  Schleswig,  he 
retained  to  the  last  moment  the  appearance  of  a 
“well  conserved"  man  of  sixty.  If  all  this  be 
exact,  he  possessed  either  rare  good  fortune  or 
great  skill.  Possibly,  though,  the  Venetian  St. 
Germain  of  1710  was  not  the  same  ; and,  if  this 
hypothesis  is  admitted,  there  would  be  nothing 
extraordinary  in  what  we  are  told  on  this  subject. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  sought  to  make 
persons  believe  that  he  had  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary age  ; and  he  employed  for  this  purpose 
various  artifices,  though  he  never  made  any  posi- 
tive assertions.  Still,  we  must  remark,  in  his 
defence,  that  he  never  went  so  far,  as  has  been 
said,  as  to  assert  that  he  was  a contemporary  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  to  whom  lie  had  rendered  certain 
services,  or  boast  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  at 
the  Council  of  Nieea  to  promote  the  canonisation 
of  St.  Anne.  These  stories  emanate  from  a 
mystification  which  was  carried  on  far  too  long, 
and  practised  by  a Parisian  joker  of  the  day, 
who  possessed  a peculiar  talent  for  counterfeiting 
people,  and  who  was  eventually  surnamed  “ My 
Lord  Gower,  because  he  mainly  exercised  his 
talent  at  the  expense  of  newly-landed  Englishmen. 
This  individual  was  introduced  to  circles  where 
St.  Germain  was  unknown,  and  he  was  passed  for 
the  latter,  and  exaggerated  his  part,  though  he  did 
not  meet  with  less  credulity  on  that  account. 
Still,  it  is  true  that  St.  Germain  credited  himself 
with  several  centuries  of  life  : if  he  were  speaking 
with  a weak-minded  person,  of  events  that 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  he  would  con- 
fide to  him  quite  naturally  that  ho  was  present  at 
them  ; but  if  he  had  to  do  with  a less  credulous 
person,  he  contented  himself  with  describing  the 
slightest  details  with  such  % ivaoity  and  minute- 
ness, and  even  the  chairs  and  seats  the  actors 
occupied,  that  his  heaver  must  fancy  lie  was 
listening  to  a man  who  had  really  been  witness  of 
the  facts  he  narrated. 

At  times,  for  instance,  when  alluding  to  a con- 
versation with  Francis  I.  or  Henry  VI II.,  he 


would  feign  absence  of  mind,  and  say,  “The  king 
then ‘turned  to  me  and  said — , but  immediately 
recollecting  himself,  he  would  recal  the  last  words, 
and  add,  “ and  said  to  Duke  so  and  so.”  He  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  anecdotic  history,  and 
in  this  way  composed  pictures  and  scenes  drawn  so 
naturally,  that  no  eye-witnes3  could  have  described 
in  a more  effective  manner  than  himself  events 
that  happened  in  past  ages.  “ Those  humbugs  of 
Parisians,”  he  said  one  day  to  l’.aron  Von  Gleichen, 
“imagine  that  T am  four  hundred  years  old,  and  I 
| confirm  them  in  the  idea,  heeanse  I see  that  it 
affords  them  such  pleasure.  Still,  for  all  that,  I 
am  many  years  older  than  1 appear.” 

He  possessed  a great  number  of  chemical 
receipts,  especially  for  the  composition  of  various 
cosmetics,  and  colouring  matters,  a very  line  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc,  and  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  false  precious  stones,  as  it  seems.  He  one  day 
showed  Baron  Von  Gleichen,  in  addition  to  a 
small  collection  of  exquisite  paintings,  among 
which  was  a Holy  Family  by  Murillo,  a mass  of 
diamonds  so  brilliant  and  large,  that  Gleichen 
fancied  he  gazed  on  the  treasures  of  the  Wonderful 
Lamp,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
stones  were  false.  But  he  no  more  asserted  that 
he  possessed  the  universal  specific,  than  he  did  the 
Philosopher’s  Stone.  He  lived  most  temperately, 
never  drinking  at  his  meals  ; and  the  only  medicine 
he  took  consisted  of  senna,  prepared  by  himself. 
This  was  the  sole  advice  he  gave  to  his  friends, 
when  they  consulted  him  on  the  art  of  living  for  a 
long  while.  It  is  true,  though,  that  he  spoke  now 
and  then  with  mysterious  emphasis  of  the  pro- 
fundities of  Nature,  and  opened  up  a large  field  for 
the  imagination  with  reference  to  his  learning  and 
illustrious  descent.. 

Differing  from  other  charlatans,  he  never  offered 
to  sell  governments  the  art  of  making  gold  ; but, 
in  accordance  with  the  greatest  lights  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  means 
of  enriching  themselves  indirectly  by  the  employ- 
ment of  all  sorts  of  economical  receipts,  as  well 
as  great  financial  operations.  While  he  thus  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a man  seeking  to  make  a 
fortune,  he  was  one  day  arrested  in  Piedmont  on 
account  of  a note  whieh  was  alleged  to  be  false  ; 
hut  he  produced  more  than  100,000  crowns  in 
excellent  securities,  immediately  paid  the  sus- 
pected note,  and  was  so  infuriated  with  the 
1 governor  of  the  tow  n,  that  the  latter  immediately 
had  him  set  at  liberty,  with  many  humble  apologies 
for  the  mistake  that  had  been  made. 

Ho  treated  the  Margrave  of  Anspaoh  in  the 
coolest  possible  way,  like  a young  man  who  as  yet 
knew  nothing  about  superior  things.  To  add  to 
the  consideration  he  enjoyed  at  that  little  court, 
he  at  times  showed  letters  from  Frederick  the 
Great. 

“Do  you  know  that  handwriting?”  he  said 
one  day  to  the  Margrave,  showing  him  a letter 
still  in  its  cover. 

“ Yes,  it  is  the  king’s  private  seal.  ’ 

“ Well,  you  shall  not  know  uhafc  is  inside,’  and 
he  coolly  returned  the  letter  to  his  pocket. 

Such  are  all  the  facts  I am  enabled  to  collect 
with  reference  to  Count  St.  Germain,  who  greatly 
excited  public  curiosity  in  his  day.  Possibly  he 
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was  a rogue.  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  deny  it ; collected  this  memoir  of  him,  merely  to  show  by  I 
but  at  any  rate  he  did  not  prey  on  public  credulity  what  clumsy  artifices  our  ancestors  could  he 
to  the  extent  of  other  men  of  his  stamp.  I have  gulled.  Lascelles  Wkaxall. 


OUR  SECRET  DRAWER. 


There  is  a secret  drawer  in  every  heart, 

Wherein  we  lay  our  treasures  one  by  one ; 

Each  dear  remembrance  of  the  buried  past ; 

Each  cherished  relic  of  the  time  that’s  gone ; 

The  old  delights  of  childhood  long  ago  ; 

The  things  we  loved,  because  no  knew  them  best ; 
The  first  discovered  primrose  in  our  path  ; 

The  cuckoo’s  earliest  note  ; the  robin's  nest ; 

The  merry  hay-makings  around  our  home  ; 

Our  rambles  in  the  summer  woods  and  lanes  ; 

The  story  told  beside  the  winter  lire, 

While  the  wind  moaned  across  the  window  panes  ; 

The  golden  dreams  we  dreamt  in  after  years  ; 

Those  magic  visions  of  our  young  romance  ; 


The  sunny  nooks,  the  fountains  and  the  dowers, 

Gilding  the  fairy  landscape  of  our  trance; 

The  link  which  bound  us  later  still  to  one 
Who  fills  a corner  in  our  life  to-day, 

Without  whose  love  we  dare  not  dream  how  dark 
The  rest  wuuld  seem,  if  it  were  gone  away  ; 

The  song  that  thrill’d  our  souls  with  very  joy  ; 

The  gentle  word  that  unexpected  came  ; 

The  gift  wc  prized,  because  the  thought  was  kind  ; 

I The  thousand,  thousand  things  that  have  uo  name. 

All  these  in  some  far  hidden  corner  lie, 

Within  the  mystery  of  that  secret  drawer, 

Whose  magic  sprit  .-s,  though  stranger  hands  may  touch, 
Yet  none  may  gaze  upon  its  guarded  store. 

Isabella  Liw. 


INVESTED  MY  LEGACY  IX  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTY,  AXD  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


“ Look  here,  John  ! ” cried  my  wife  one  even- 
ing, as  we  were  reading  the  “Times’’ — I absorbed 
in  the  deflates,  and  she  conning  the  supplement. 


Jj  KAA  Any  person  possessing  this  capital 
Y*'  ’ ' * can  obtain  27ij  per  cent,  by  the  purchase 

of  first-class  long  Leasehold  Property,  at  lew  grouud- 


“ Here’s  a chance  of  investing  our  money,”  and  rents,  let  to  tenants  of  the  highest  respectability, 
she  read  as  follows.  Apply  to  Mr.  Jolly  hold,  on  the  premises,  Arethusa 
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Villas,  Aretliusa  Park.  Omuibuses  to  the  Bank,  4d. 
Ko  Aleuts  need  apply. 

“Why,  John,”  added  she,  “ that  makes  nearly 
140/.  a year.  Only  think  of  that ! 

“ Nonsense,  my  dear,”  I returned.  “ You  must 
have  made  a mistake.  The  advertisement  means 
27 /.  odd  as  the  income,  and  that  is  rather  more 
than  live  per  cent.” 

“ It  does  not  say  27 /.  annual  income,  I tell 
you,”  she  returned  ; “ but  273  per  cent.” 

I read  the  advertisement  myself.  There  it  was 
clear  enough.  Twenty-seveu  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  on  an  investment  of  500/. 

“ Ah  ! ” I replied,  “some  tumble-down  cottages, 
I dare  say.” 

“ But  it  says  let  to  tenants  of  the  highest 
respectability.” 

“ Well,”  1 rejoined,  “ T should  consider  those 
who  paid  their  rent,  tenants  of  the  very  highest 
respectability,  to  whatever  station  of  life  thejr 
may  belong.” 

“ Nonsense,  John,”  said  my  wife,  “Artisans 
don’t  want  omnibuses  to  the  Bank  at  fourpenee.” 

Upon  second  consideration  I acknowledged  she 
was  right.  Artisans  do  not  Usually  take  four- 
penny  rides  every  morning. 

“ There  seems  a genuineness  about  it,  too,”  she 
added.  “No  agents  need  apply.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  worth  looking  after.  It’s  time  we  did  something 
with  the  money.” 

The  money  here  alluded  to  was  500/.,  which 
I had  received  under  the  will  of  a deceased  aunt, 
and  of  course  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
invest  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  I 
was  doing  tolerably  well  in  the  cheesemongery 
line,  and  was  paying  my  way,  which  is  some- 
thing in  these  hard  times.  I did  not  want  the 
capital  in  my  business,  and  we  were  consequently 
upon  the  look  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
My  wife  had  examined  the  “ Times  ” supplement 
every  evening  for  a couple  of  months,  and  we 
had  answered  several  advertisements,  but  nothing 
seemed  likely  to  suit. 

j “What  do  you  say,  John?”  continued  she. 
‘ t Shall  we  go  and  look  at  the  property  ? ” 

I agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  on  the  mor- 
row we  \ isited  Aretliusa  Park.  We  had  sonic 
little  difficulty  in  finding  Mr.  Jollybold,  described 
in  the  advertisement  as  “on  the  premises.”  As 
Aretliusa  Park  contained  some  fifty  or  sixty  houses, 
we  didn't  know  which  house  to  apply'  to,  and  after 
making  various  inquiries  without  effect,  I looked 
in  at  the  Freeholders’  Arms,  a large  flaring  public 
house  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  a curious  coincidence 
Mr.  Jollybold  was  there  in  the  parlour.  He  was 
a huge  fellow  with  a very  red  face,  and  husky 
voice. 

“ I have  called,  Mr.  Jollybold,”  I said,  “ in 
answer  to  your  advertisement.” 

“Just  so,”  replied  Mr.  Jollybold. 

“ Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  me  and 
any  wife  the  property  ? ” I said.  “ .She  is  waiting 
outside.” 

“ Witii  pleasure,”  returned  Mr.  Jollybold,  toss- 
ing off  the  remains  of  a glass  of  brandy  ami 
water. 

“Would  you  be  kind  enough,”  I began,  as  we 
walked  down  the  park  towards  Aretliusa  Villas, 


“ to  explain  to  us  how  so  large  a per-eentage  as 
27  if  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  ? Is  it  quite  genuine, 
or  is  it  a trick  in  the  advertisement  ? We  know 
that  people  advertise  all  sorts  of  things  now-a-days, 
so  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  give  credit  to  honest 
representations.  ” 

“Perhaps  you  don't  know  much  about  house 
property?”  said  Mr.  Jollybold. 

“ bo,”  1 said.  “The  fact  is,  I have  never  yet 
dabbled  in  bricks  and  mortar,  but  having  had  a 
legacy  left  me  of  about  the  sum  you  mention,  I 
thought  I might  possibly — if  all  things  suited — 
try  the  nature  of  the  investment.” 

“ Just  so  ! ” replied  Mr.  Jollybold.  “And  you’11 
find  it  a speculation  unequalled  at  the  present  day. 
1 only  wish  I had  more  money  to  put  in  it,  and 
I’d  very  soon  make  my  fortune.” 

“I  should  think  you  would,”  said  my  wife,  “if 
near  |0  per  cent,  is  made  of  money.” 

“ Thirty  per  cent ! ” cried  Mr.  Jollybold,  “ not 
30  but  300  ! Why,  look  here,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  some  houses  on  an  adjoining  estate.  “The  man 
who  took  that  land  had  the  whole  five  acres  for 
100/.  a-year,  and  relet  it  at  000/.  a-year.  He  sold 
his  improved  rents  for  near  upon  12,000/.  Can 
California  or  Australia  beat  that  ? ” 

“Well,  no,”  1 said,  “ I should  think  not.  But 
is  there  anything,  Mr.  Jollybold,  to  be  done  in  a 
similar  way  with  the  property  we  are  come  to 
look  at  ? ” 

“ To  be  open  and  candid,”  replied  Mr.  Jollybold, 
“I  don't  think  there  is.  You  might,  perhaps, 
put  a couple  or  three  pound  on  the  ground-rent  of 
each  house  if  you  wanted  to  sell,  but  as  you'll  do 
pretty  well  as  it  is,  I should  advise  you  to  keep 
’em.  This  is  the  property,”  said  lie,  stopping 
before  four  large  semi-detached  houses,  with  long 
llights  of  steps,  porticoes,  and  fine  cornices  and 
balustrades  at  the  top. 

“ Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  these  four 
houses  are  to  be  sold  for  500/.  ! ” 1 exclaimed 
with  astonishment. 

“I  do,”  returned  Mr.  Jollybold,  “and  no 
nonsense  about  it  either.” 

“ But  I certainly  cannot  understand  yon.  Why 
these  houses  let,  1 should  think,  for  50b  or  GO/, 
a-year  ! ” 

“ 05/.  a piece — 200/.  a year  for  the  lot,”  said 
Mr.  Jollybold. 

“Then  there’s  ground-rent,”  I said,  “to  he 
deducted.” 

“That's  10/.  a house,”  he  replied,  “ and  a very 
low  rent  too  for  sueli  houses.” 

“But  1 don't  j'et  quite  understand,  Mr.  Jolly 
hold,  how  you  make  out  with  an  outlay  of  500/. 
1 am  to  get  27 4 per  cent.? 

“Perhaps  not.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
111s  and  outs  of  house  property,  you  don  t very 
likely  understand  w hat  the  ‘ equity  of  redemption  ’ 
means  ? ” 

“ Equity  of  redemption,”  I said,  “ no,  1 doit  t. 

“ Well  that's  what  I’ve  got  to  sell,  returned 
Mr.  Jollybold.  r You  don't  expect  to  buy  the 
land  when  you  get  a lease,  do  you  ? but  you 
have  the  use  of  tiie  laud  all  the  time  you  pay  the 
ground-rent,  don't  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  ” I said,  “ until  the  lease  is  out. 

“ Just  so,”  returned  .Mr.  Jolly  bob! ; “ and  when 
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you  mortgage  a house  you  have  the  use  of  it  just 
the  same  all  the  time  you  pay  the  interest,  don’t 
yoii  ? ” 

“ Of  course.  But  are  these  houses  mortgaged, 
Mr.  .Jolly bold  ? ” 

He  seemed  to  eonsider  this  a good  joke,  and  he 
could  not  help  indulging  in  a gruff  laugh.  “Is 
anybody  stupid  enough,”  he  rejoined,  “ to  build 
houses  without  hiring  money  ? and  how  do  you 
think  I could  sell  you  these  to  pay  27$  per  cent,  if 
they  wasn’t  mortgaged  ? And — ” 

I stopped  him  here,  and  said,  “As  that  is  the 
ease,  Mr.  Jollybold,  1 would  rather  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  property,  and  so  I wish  you  good 
afternoon.” 

“ You  nmst  excuse  me,”  he  said,  “ for  laughing 
at  your  observation,  but  as  you  are  not  up  to  the 
nature  of  building  transactions,  you  of  course 
require  an  answer  to  your  question,  how  I can 
sell  you  these  houses  to  pay  27$  per  cent.,?  Well, 
it  is  just  here.  They  are  let  at  6tSZ.  a piece  ; this 
makes  200/.  a-year  for  the  whole.  Now,  deduct 
40k  for  ground  rent,  and  7 1.  for  insurance,  and 
that  leaves  213k  Then  they  are  mortgaged  for 
1500k  at  5 per  cent.,  and  this  gives  another 
deduction  of  75k,  and  leaves  a yearly  gain  of 
138/.,  and  this  1 am  willing  to  sell  for  500/.” 

I made  the  calculation  on  a piece  of  paper. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it ; 1 38/.  per  annum 
for  500Z.  gives  27$  per  cent. 

And  your  interest  in  these  houses,  over  and 
above  the  mortgage,  is  your  equity  of  redemption, 
Mr.  Jollybold  ? ” 

“ Just  so  ! ” said  he  ; “ and  now,  having  made 
these  calculations,  I should  think  you  could  see 
the  advantage  of  using  other  people’s  money  as 
well  as  your  own.” 

“Blit  in  case  the  money  is  called  in?”  I 
suggested. 

“There’s  always  plenty  of  people  to  let  you 
have  money  on  mortgage,”  he  said ; “and  there’s 
only  the  expense  of  shifting  from  one  to  the  other, 
which  is  very  trifling.” 

“ Then  there’s  repairs,”  I said. 

“ Bepairs  to  these  houses  ! ” he  replied.  “ Why 
they  haven’t  been  built  twelve  months  yet,  and  are 
let  to  first-class  people.  Bless  you  ! them  houses 
will  Jje  better  when  the  tenants  leave  ’em  than 
when  they  went  in.  Repairs  ! Why  tenants  of 
this  sort  don’t  send  to  you  when  a nail  wants 
driving,  or  a window  clatters.  They’re  above  it. 
Now  there’s  Mr.  Coffers,  head  clerk  at  a Lomiard 
Street  bank,  lives  in  No.  1,  and  I should  say  if 
he’s  laid  out  a penny  on  that  house  since  he’s  been 
in  it  Le  has  spent  50/.  in  fittings.  And  this 
tenant  at  No.  2 is  a merchant  in  a large  way  of 
business  in  the  city,  and  he  aint  likely  to  be 
bothering  yon  every  day.  I have  had  tenants  in 
2bk  a-year  houses  as  did  dip  into  your  pockets, 
but  when  you  have  property  like  this  there’s  no 
mistake  about  it.  Just  look  in  and  see  one  of 
them.  They’re  all  alike.  Let's  go  into  Mr. 
Coffers’.” 

Mr.  Jollybold,  having  received  permission  of 
the  servant,  nshered  us  into  the  double  drawing- 
room of  Mr.  C.,  elegantly  furnished,  and  abound- 
ing in  mirrors  and  nick-nacks.  My  wife  ami  I 
looked  more  at  these  than  at  the  rooms,  but 


Mr.  Jollybold  requested  us  to  notice  the  splendid 
marble  mantelpieces,  the  enriched  cornices,  the 
china  finger- pilates,  and  the  plate-glass  windows. 
I confess  I had  an  itching  to  become  possessed  of 
sneli  desirable  property,  on  such  apparently  easy 
terms  : and  my  wife,  I am  sure,  had  similar  feel- 
ings. How  it  would  magnify  the  legacy  in  the 
estimation  of  our  neighbours  ! As  Mrs.  Coffers 
■was  upistairs,  we  did  not  see  the  upper  doors,  but 
contented  ourselves  with  looking  into  the  back 
garden,  through  the  drawing-room  window.  It 
was  tastefully  arranged,  and  sparkled  with  gera- 
niums, calceolarias,  and  various  other  dowers. 

“Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  said 
Mr.  Jollybold,  as  we  came  down  the  steps.  “Did 
yon  ever  see  better  Bnished  houses  ? Don’t  they 
do  credit  to  a man’s  taste  ? And  if  you  had  seen 
the  kitchen  door  you  would  have  said,  ‘ Jollyliold 
does  know  how  to  arrange  houses.’  Talk  about 
convenience ! — there,”  said  he,  “I’ll  defy  any 
man  to  plan  more  convenient  huuses  than  them.'’ 

“And  are  they  well  built,  Mr.  Jollybold  ? ” 

“ They’re  built  too  well,  sir.  Leasehold  houses 
ought  to  be  built  to  last  only  one  day  longer  than 
the  lease,  and  then  they  ought  to  tumble  about 
the  freeholder's  ears.  But  as  for  these  houses, 
they’ll  last  three  times  99  years,  and  when  the 
leases  are  out,  they’ll  be  rather  better  than  they 
are  now,  for  then  they  will  be  thoroughly  sea- 
soned.” 

“ What  do  you  say,  my  dear?”  I said  to  my 
wife  ; “shall  we  entertain  the  offer  ? ” 

“I  think,  if  Air.  Jollyljold  would  say  450/.,” 
she  repdiod  (she  has  a shrewd  way  of  business,  has 
my  wife)  “ we  might  do  so.” 

“Now,  that  is  toleraldy  good,  ma’am,”  said  Mr. 
Jollybold  ; “ you  must  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
but  you  came  here  doubting  if  my  representations 
were  correct,  and  now  you  find  everything  honest 
and  straightforward,  you  want  to  beat  me  down 
in  pirice.  I mean  busiuess,  sir,”  he  said  to  me, 
“and  I don’t  abate  one  penny — and  if  you  don’t 
take  the  houses,  I have  a customer  who  will ; 
indeed,  he  had  ouly  left  the  Freeholders!  Arms 
five  minutes  Jiefore  you  came  in.” 

“ And  you  didn’t  close  the  bargain  ? ” I said. 

“No,  sir.  lie  wanted  the  pmrehase  to  stand 
over  for  a couple  of  months,  and  offered  an  extra 
50/.  if  I would  agree  to  it,  but  1 said  ‘No,  if  I have 
a customer  he  must  be  a ready-money  man.’  So, 
sir,  if  you  are  prepared  with  the  money,  there’s 
the  houses.” 

“ I have  the  money,”  I repdied,  “ and  could  pay 
for  them  to-morrow.” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! ” continued  my  wife.  “ Our  stock- 
broker could  sell  out  at  an  hour’s  notice.” 

“Just  so!”  said  Mr.  Jollybold;  “and  the 
sooner  you  have  the  pwopjerty,  the  sooner  you  will 
get  30  pier  cent,  instead  of  3 for  your  money.”  B 

The  thought  struck  me  if  Air.  Jollyljold  was 
making  .30  pier  cent.,  why  did  he  want  to  sell  such 
desirable  piroperty,  and  I asked  him  what  had 
induced  him  to  pul  the  houses  in  the  market. 

“It  is  just  this,”  he  said.  “I'm  building  at 
other  places,  and  I must  cover  some  of  the  land 
Jij'  a pertain  time,  or  forfeit  my  agreement ; I 
therefore  want  the  money  at  once — not  from 
poverty,  but  for  keeping  the  ball  moving.” 
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Although  I did  not  understand  much,  about 
building  matters,  I knew  that  builders  were 
speculating  men,  and  speculating  men  of  necessity 
require  money.  I consequently  accepted  Mr.  .Tolly- 
bold’s  explanation  ; but  in  order  to  be  cautious,  1 
said  “ I don’t  doubt  your  veracity,  Mr,  Jollybold, 
but  as  we  are  strangers,  I should  like  to  have 
some  corroboration  of  the  particulars  as  to  lease, 
term,  and  so  on.” 

“ Do  you  know  Driver  and  Tartar  of  Boswell 
Court  ? ” 

“How  strauge  ! ” I exclaimed.  “My  aunt’s 
solicitors  !” 

“ Then  yon  are  prepared  to  credit  them  ?"  said 
Mr.  Jollybold.  “ They  are  the  identical  men  that 
prepared  these  conditions.” 

And  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  particulars  and 
conditions  of  sale  of  Arethusa  Villas. 

“Oh!  then,”  I said,  “you  have  offered  the 
property  by  auction  ? How  was  it  it  did  not  sell  V 
Your  auctioneers  are  men  of  celebrity.” 

“They  have  too  much  business,”  said  Mr. 
Jollybold.  “They  sent  a clerk  down  to  look'  at 
the  property;  He  made  himself  jolly  at  my  ex- 
pense at  the  Freeholders’  Arms,  and  at  the  time  of 
sale  the  auctioneer  himself  didn't  know  if  Arethusa 
Park  was  at  Higligate  or  Brixtcn,  and  so  I lost 
the  sale.” 

“ Might  that  be  the  reason  why  you  put  ‘ No 
agent  need  apply  ’ in  your  advertisement  ?” 

“One  reason.  But  I like  old  Ben  Franklin’s 
maxim — ‘ If  you  want  a thing  done,  do  it  your- 
self,’— and  I know  you  quite  agree  with  me  in 
this,  or  you  would  have  sent  an  agent  to  negociate 
for  you ; instead  of  which,  like  a wise  man,  you 
make  every  inquiry  yourself  and  sift  things  to  the 
bottom,  and  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  are  dealing  with  an  honest  man  who  has 
nothing  to  conceal.” 

“I  confess  candidly,”  I said,  “I  am  quite  a 
novice  in  these  matters ; bait  every  man  can  make 
common-sense  inquiries  and  judge  for  himself.” 

“Just  so!”  replied  Mr.  Jollybold,  “and  any 
man  of  common  sense  can  understand  what  is 
meant  by  this  rigmarole  of  conditions  of  sale, 
although  filled  with  lawyer’s  lingo.  Here’s  the 
condition  for  limiting  title  ” (pointing  out  the 
clauses  to  me),  “ and  here’s  the  clause  that  the 
property  is  sold  subject  to  the  mortgage,  as  I told 
you.  You  also  notice  that  what  I said  of  the 
ground-fent  and  so  on  is  correct.  And  so  we  may 
as  well  adjourn  to  the  Freeholders’  Arms  and  sign 
the  contract.” 

“ I should  like  some  consideration  before  doing 
so,”  I said.  “ I feel  disposed  to  purchase  the 
houses,  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  1 will  take  these 
conditions  home  with  me  to  look  over,  and  if  I 
think  there  is  nothing  objectionable,  I doubt  not 
we  shall  come  to  terms.” 

“Appoint  your  own  time,”  said  Mr.  Jollybold, 
“but  let  it  be  early,  as  I have  a good  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  transact.  ” 

“ The  day  after  to-morrow  ?” 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Jollybold,  “ T couldn’t 
say  that  day.  Say  to-morrow,  at  your  own  house. 
Perhaps  you’d  give  me  your  address  ?” 

“John  Fingudgeon,  Cheesemonger,  little  Turn- 
wheel  Street.” 


“ To-morrow,  ten  o’clock,”  said  Mr.  Jollybold, 

“ and  I’ll  call  upon  you.” 

We  shook  hands  and  parted. 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  a capital  specu- 
lation ?”  said  my  wife.  “And  only  think  how 
we  shall  rise  in  the  estimation  of  our  neighbours. 

1 have  heard  from  two  or  three  quarters  that 
people  fancy  that  the  legacy  was  2000/.  at  least, 
and  won’t  they  believe  it  when  they  hear  we  have 
bought  four  such  large  houses  ? How  uncommonly 
fortunate  I noticed  the  advertisement !” 

“ I hope  it  will  be  all  right,”  I said;  “bait  I 
should  like  somebody’s  opinion  about  this  rigma- 
role of  conditions,  which  I don’t  understand.” 

“Oh,  nonsense,  John!”  returned  my  wife. 

“ Why  yon  know  that  hundreds  of  houses  are 
sold  by  auction  to  p>eo} »le  who  have  never  even 
seen  them  before,  and  they  are  all  sold  under  con- 
ditions ; besides,  Driver  and  Tartar,  jour  aunt’s 
solicitors,  wouldn’t  put  in  anything  but  what  was 
quite  right  and  proper,  so  you  needn’t  fear  any- 
thing.” 

I saw  plainly  enough  she  was  looking  forward 
to  the  important  addition  to  our  income  of  13S1 
per  annum. 

Wc  had  scarcely  discussed  matters  thus  far 
when  Mr.  Jollybold  presented  himself. 

“ I quite  forgot,”  said  he,  “ when  you  left  me, 
that  I had  business  to  trausaet  to-morrow  that 
would  prevent  my  calling  upon  you,  and  as  a few 
hours  can  make  no  difference,  yon  may  as  well 
pay  me  a deposit  of  50/.,  and  settle  the  matter  at 
once.” 

“ I would  much  rather  put  it  off  till  to-morrow,” 

1 said  ; “ and,  in  fact,  I have  not  50/.  in  the 
house.” 

“It  don’t  matter,  25/.  will  do,”  said  Mr.  Jolly- 
hold  ; “ just  to  hind  the  bargain.” 

I hesitated,  and  advanced  various  objections, 
which  Mr.  Jollybold  very  readily  answered,  and 
in  balf-an-bour  I had  signed  the  conditions  to 
purchase  the  equity  of  redemption  of  Nos.  1 to  4, 
Arethusa  Villas,  for  500/.  My  wife  and  1 retired 
to  rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  day’s  work. 

The  next  morning  I.  called  on  Messrs.  Driver 
and  Tartar,  in  Boswell  Court,  informed  them  of 
my  purchase,  and  asked  their  opinion  of  the 
speculation. 

“We  don’t  know  anything  except  from  repre- 
sentation,” said  Mr.  Driver ; “ but,  as  the  per- 
centage is  large,  we  should  say  decidedly  it  is  a 
good  speculation.” 

“ But  is  there  anything  you  know  of  likely  to 
detract  from  it  ?”  1 asked. 

“No.  For  leasehold  property,  1 should  say  it 
was  good,  and  you  need  not  trouble  yours  ell  about 
the  money  being  called  in.  The  mortgagee  is  a 
wealthy  man,  and  don’t  trouble  hiuiscll  all  the 
time  the  interest  is  punctually  paid.” 

I left  Mr.  Driver  doubly  satisfied  with  my 
speculation.  In  due  time  the  necessary  assign- 
ment was  prepared,  and  I entered  upon  the  pro- 
perty. Having  to  pay  45/.  for  legal  expenses  I 
confess  rather  astonished  me,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  rather  inconvenienced  me  in  my  business.  i 
I thought  the  amount  large,  and  told  Driver  so. 
(We  had  agreed  that  he  should  act  for  both  parties 
to  save  the  expense,  and  he  had  estimated  the 
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cost  to  me  at  first  at  15/.  to  *20/.)  He  assured  me 
“ that  various  unexpected  matters  had  turned  up, 
which  had  taken  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  arrange," 
but  that  now  I was  perfectly  safe,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  property. 
I consoled  myself  w itli  the  thought  that  45/. 
would  soon  be  met  by  the  rents  coming  in,  and 
in  another  three  months  I should  more  than  make 
it  up. 

Legal  matters  having  been  settled,  I went  to 
introduce  myself  to  the  tenants.  Mr.  Coffers, 
No.  1,  was  not  at  home.  Mrs.  C.  received  me 
somewhat  distantly,  but  congratulated  herself  on 
having  a fresh  landlord,  “ for  Mr.  Jollybold,"  she 
said,  ‘ ' was  alow,  ignorant  fellow,  and  any  change 
would  doubtless  be  a change  for  the  better.” 
No.  2 was  also  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Crantin  no 
sooner  became  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my 
visit  than  she  requested  me  to  look  down  into  the 
kitchen  and  see  if  I could  apply  some  remedy  to 
prevent  the  chimney  from  smoking,  which  was  at 
present  intolerable.  Cook  would  also  show  me 
where  the  pipe  was  stopped  that  had  caused  the 
back  area  to  become  flooded,  which  was  in  such  a 
state  that  Mr.  Crantin  had  threatened  to  call  in 
the  inspector  of  nuisances  and  compel  Mr.  Jolly- 
bold  to  remedy  it ; but  I as  the  new  landlord 
would  do  it  as  a matter  of  course  for  the  sake  of 
the  property.  1 promised  to  get  it  done. 

No.  3 wan  at  home.  His  name  was  Dnnderly. 
He  was  an  elderly  gentleman  attached  to  scientific 
pursnits,  and  appeared  in  a dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  although  it  was  live  o’clock  m the  after- 
noon. The  other  portions  of  his  attire  were 
decidedly  seedy,  his  hair  was  unkempt,  and  his 
beard  of  a fortnight’s  growth. 

“ And  so  you  have  bought  the  property,  Mr. 
Fingudgeon,  eh?”  said  Mr.  Dumlerly  : “and  I 
hope,  as  you  are  no  doubt  a capitalist,  you  will 
do  what  L have  been  asking  that  lubber,  Jolly- 
bold,  to  do  ever  since  I took  the  place — to  build 
me  a laboratory  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
fact  is,  I am  damaging  the  property  against  my 
mil,  in  carrying  out  my  scicntilic  experiments. 
Just  look  here,"  and  he  opened  the  folding-doors 
between  the  front  and  back  drawing-rooms. 
“Notice  the  ceiling.” 

I looked  rip  and  saw  a part  of  the  plastering 
had  fallen,  showing  the  bare  laths,  and  the  whole 
ceiling  was  quite  black. 

“ 1 can’t  help  such  accidents  occasionally,”  he 
said,  “ when  trying  experiments  with  new  gases. 
One  of  my  retorts  burst  by  the  explosion  of  a new 
gas  1 was  experimenting  upon,  and  you  see  the 
effect.  Now,  if  you  -were  to  build  me  a laboratory 
which  would  stand  these  effects,  1 should  not  be 
necessitated  to  conduct  my  experiments  in  this 
room.” 

I thought  I would  be  candid  'with  him  at  once, 
so  T told  him  I could  not  allow  my  house  to  be 
used  in  such  a manner,  and  should  expect  him  to 
put  it  into  repair,  and  desist  from  carrying  ont  his 
experiments  there  in  future. 

“ My  dear  Flintgibhon — ” 

“ Fingudgeon,”  I suggested. 

“Fingudgeon,  I stand  corrected.  My  dear 
Fingudgeon,  don’t  you  know  I have  a clause  in 
the  agreement  with  Jollybold  that  1 may  use  this 


room  until  the  laboratory  is  erected — you  don't 
know  it  ?” 

“No,”  I said. 

“ Just  like  Jollybold.  I thought  he  would  take 
somebody  in  with  these  houses.  But  he’s  a shrewd 
fellow  after  all.  1 tell  you  what  it  is,  Findragon, 

1 was  kicked  about  from  pillar  to  post  for  half  a 
dozen  years  until  I mot  with  this  house.  There 
wasn't  a landlord  who  would  let  me  one,  as  my 
propensities  are  so  well  known,  until  Jollybold 
let  me  this.  ‘ 1 don’t  care,’  said  he,  ‘ how  you 
use  the  house,  only'  do  me  the  kindness  to  keep 
the  laboratory  door  shut,  in  case  any  one  comes  to 
look  at  the  house,  and  I'll  give  yon  a compliment 
when  1 catch  a Hat  to  buy  ’em.’  And  so  he  has 
caught  you,  Pinbutton,  has  he?”  said  Mr.  Dnn- 
derly. 

I felt  irritated  at  his  calling  me  so  constantly 
out  of  my  name,  and  with  his  impudent  manner. 
I told  him  I would  sec  my  solicitor  as  to  the  way 
in  which  he  was  using  the  house,  and  he  might 
very  soon  find  himself  troubled  with  law  proceed- 
ings. His  conduct  1 considered  disgraceful. 

“ My  dear  priingibbom  don’t  be  so  foolish,”  he 
said.  “ Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  come.  It’s 
no  use  going  to  law  with  a penniless  fellow,  and  I 
shall  always  be  penniless  while  I carry  on  these 
experiments,  and  I shall  carry  them  on  until  I 
die.  Probably  blow  myself  to  atoms,  and  some 
day,  not  unlikely,  von  will  lind  the  greater  portion 
of  my  remains  sticking  to  the  laboratory'  rafters. 
But  whatever  yTou  do,  my  dear  Primbudgeon,  don’t 
go  to  law.” 

1 left  Tenant  No.  3 in  a pet,  and  was  really 
glad  that  when  I knocked  at  No.  4 the  door  was 
not  answered. 

When  I got  home  my  wife  thus  accosted  me  : 

“John,  I have  been  making  a calculation  of 
the  prolits  we  shall  get  out  of  our  new  houses, 
and  1 am  going  to  keep  an  account  of  what  they 
cost,  and  how  much  they  bring  in.  See  1 I have 
put  down  on  one  side — 

Purchase  ....  £500 

Law  Expenses  . . . £45 

and  we  shall  soon  have  the  quarter’s  rent  come 
in,  which  I shall  put  down  on  the  other  side.  But 
how  do  yon  like  the  tenants  ? ” 

“No.  1,  as  you  know,”  I said,  “is  highly' 
respectable.  No.  2 seems  pretty'  good,  but  wants 
some  repairs.” 

“Not  so  soon,  surely'?  Why  ill*.  Jolly’bold 
said  there  would  be  nothing  wanted  for  a long 
time  to  come.” 

“ It  seems  the  kitchen  chimney'  smokes,  and  1 
suppose  the  landlord  has  to  attend  to  that.  ’ 

“And  No.  3 tenant  ? ” asked  my  wife. 

“ He’s  a curious  fellow,  very  fond  of  experi- 
menting on  gases,  and  so  on.”  I was  ashamed  to 
tell  her  of  the  reception  l had  met  with. 

“ And  No.  4 ? ” 

“The  tenant  was  not  at  home.” 

1 sent  a jobbing  bricklayer  to  No.  2,  who  ran 
me  up  a long  bill.  He  was  a great  chimney  doc- 
tor, and  ho  declared  the  lady  was  delighted,  as  he 
had  made  it  draw  ‘ first-rate,  like  a iurnacc.’  I 
could  not  help  thinking  1 was  being  drawn  my’self 
as  I told  my  wife  to  put  down  G /.  13$.  2d.  on  the 
same  side  of  the  account. 
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The  purchase  was  settled  about  a month  before 
the  quarter,  and  I was  rather  glad  that  the 
quarter  came  round  so  early,  as  I began  to  lie  in 
want  of  money.  I waited  for  a fortnight,  and 
then  wrote  a polite  note  to  each  of  the  tenants 
that  T would  call  on  a certain  day  for  the  rent. 
I did  so,  with  the  following  result  : 

No.  1 was  prepared  with  the  money  minus  a 
deduction  of  If.  8.9.  Gd.,  nine  months’  sewers 
rate;  2/.  4s.  3d.,  nine  months’  property  tax; 
and  1S-9.  Gd.  land  tax.  “ And  then  there’s  this 
little  bill  of  21.  18-9.  i)d.  for  repairing  the  cistern, 
whitewashing  the  ceiling,  and  part  papering  the 
staircase,  where  the  wall  was  damaged  by  the 
water,’’  said  Airs.  Coffers,  ‘‘making  a total  deduc- 
tion, according  to  .Mr.  Coffers’  account,  of  just 
11.  10-9.  ; and  here  is  Mr.  Coffers’  cheque  for  the 
remainder.” 

“ You  must  excuse  me,  madam,”  I said;  “ but 
I have  only  had  the  houses  a month,  and  you 
have  brought  me  in  bills  of  nine  months'  taxes, 
and  the  repair  of  cistern.” 

| “Oh!”  she  said,  “that  is  a matter  that  re- 

quired immediate  attention,  and  you  could  not 
expect  us  to  send  all  the  way  to  Little  Turn  wheel 
Street  for  a plumber.”  The  allusion  to  my  address 
she  accompanied  with  an  evident  sneer. 

“ 1 should  like  to  consult  Mr.  Coffers,”  I re- 
plied, “before  I give  you  a receipt.” 

“It’s  no  use  your  calling  at  the  Bank,”  she 
said.  “ He  cannot  attend  to  you  there,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  when  he  comes  home 
to  dinner.  The  taxes  you  are  charged  with  have 
to  be  allowed  to  the  tenant  in  the  rent,  and  you 
must  apply  to  Mr.  Jollybold  if  he  did  not  allow 
you  the  deduction  when  you  purchased  the  houses. 
Mr.  Coffers,  thinking  probably  you  might  be  igno- 
rant of  these  matters  (another  sneer  at  Little 
Turnwlieel  Street),  requested  me  to  give  you  this 
information  ; and  he  has  left  a receipt,  drawn  in 
a proper  manner,  which  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  sign.” 

After  a little  demur  I did  so,  and  left  with  a 
cheque  for  8/.  15.9.  instead  of  16/.  5.9. 

Mr.  Crantin,  No.  2,  was  not  at  home,  and  Mrs. 
Crantin  knew"  nothing  about  business  matters.  T 
must  call  at  Mr.  Crautin’s  ollices  in  1’oly blank 
Court. 

I had  not  much  hope  of  Mr.  Dunderly. 

“Ah!  Fliutbudden,”  he  said,  “how  are  you? 
Brought  a builder  to  set  out  my  laboratory  ? l oon 
my  word  you  are  a genuine  fellow  I am  glad  to 
have  such  a man  for  a landlord.  I don’t  regret 
that  Jollybold  met  with  such  a customer  for  his 
houses.” 

“ I don't  congratulate  myself  on  having  such  a 
tenant  as  you  are,  Mr.  Dunderly — so  1 tell  you 
plainly.  You  know  very  well  1 don’t  intend  to 
build  your  laboratory,  and  it  is  only  press  of 
business  that  has  prevented  me  from  troubling 
J’ou  w ith  law  proceedings  for  wilful  damage  to 
my  house.” 

“Veil,  I can  assure  you,  Pindudgeoii — ” 

“I  must  beg  of  you  to  call  me  by  my  proper 
name.”  1 said,  snappishly.  |FJdy  name  its  Fin- 
gudgeon.  and  you  have  called  me  a dozen  other 
names  at  least.” 

“1  beg  your  pardon,  Fingudgeon,  but  that  is 


such  an  outrageous  combination  that  our  chemical 
couplings  are  as  nothing  to  it.  Let  me  see,  what 
were  we  talking  about  ? ” 

“The  object  of  my  visit,”  1 said,  “you  know 
from  my  letter.” 

“ What  letter?  I have  been  so  much  engaged 
lately  in  carrying  out  a series  of  valuable  experi- 
ments which  are  destined  to  confer  such  immense 
benefits  to  mankind  at  large,  that  1 have  over- 
looked matters  relating  to  one’s  self.  And  so  yon 
wrote  to  me,  did  you  ? And  as  you  are  here, 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
was  the  purport  of  the  letter,  to  save  me  the 
trouble  of  looking  for  it.” 

“ Plainly,  then,  Mr.  Dunderly,  I have  called  for 
the  quarter’s  rent,  which  I apprised  you,  by  letter, 
was  due  a fortnight  ago.” 

“ No  wonder  then,”  he  replied,  as  coolly  as  pos- 
sible— “no  wonder  I didn’t  pay  any  attention  to 
it.  Do  you  know  I never  pay  any  attention  to 
mere  applications  for  money  by  a private  indivi- 
dual. In  fact  to  me  they  are  a matter  of  rejoicing, 
and  I pass  them  over  to  my  wife  with  the  remark, 

‘ Luck  again,  my  dear.  Jones,  or  Brown,  or  Smith, 
or  Green — as  the  case  may  be — will  wait  another 
month  before  they  take  proceedings  ; ’ and,  I assure 
y'ou,  I let  ’em  wait,”  said  Mr.  Dunderly,  with  a 
chuckle. 

“But  rent  is  an  obligation  that  cannot  be  passed 
over  so  lightly,”  1 said. 

“Quite  right,  Pillgudgeon,”  he  replied  ; “and 
the  more  cautious  a man  ought  to  be,  when  he 
pays  his  rent,  to  know  that  he  is  paying  it  to  the 
right  part}'.” 

“ You  don’t  doubt  my  authority'  to  collect  my 
own  rents,  do  you,  Mr.  Dunderly'  ? ” 

“ 1 have  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “that  you  are  an 
honourable  man,  Mr.  F’lintgudgeon — there,  I am 
right  in  your  name  for  once — and  that  y'our 
address  is  Little  Turn  wheel  Street,  but  in  what 
direction  that  locality  may'  be  1 know  no  more 
than  Jupiter ; but  as  for  any'  legal  proof  that  you 
have  purchased  this  house  of  Mr.  Jollybold,  you 
have  given  me  none.  I have  no  doubt  that 
Jollybold  has  sold  his  interest  in  it,  but  it  does 
not  of  necessity'  follow  that  you  are  the  purchaser, 
or  that  you  have  any'  more  right  to  demand 
the  rent  than  any  lawyer's  clerk  out  of  luck 
who  might  call  in  on  speculation-.  1 should  not 
pay  him  of  course,  but  as  yarn  are  in  reality 
as  much  a stranger  to  me  as  any  lawyer's 
clerk  (and  I assure  you  a much  greater  stranger 
than  some),  I must  request  you  to  give  me 
some  more  definite  evidence  of  being  Mr.  Jolly- 
bold’s  successor  than  you  have  yet  done,  .Mr. 
Filgudgeon.  ” 

“I’ll  go  and  fetch  Mr.  Jollybold;  who  will  at 
once  convince  you.  We  will  settle  that  in  ten 
minutes,  Mr.  Dunderly.” 

“Will  you?”  ho  returned.  “ Then  1 expect 
you'll  take  an  aerial  flight,  and  a pretty  quick  one,’ 
Mr.  Findudgeon.”  I 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  1 said.  “ Mr.  Jollybold 
wrote  to  me,  only  a week  back,  that  he  would 
call  on  me  in  a few  days  in  answer  to  a letter 
[ had  written  him.” 

“You  don't  know  Jollybold  has  emigrated 
then?”  he  replied;  “why'  lies  halfway  to  the 
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■ Polynesian  Lslands  by  this  time.  He's  been  gone  ; 
a month.” 

“ You  surprise  me  ! ” l evied;  “Jollybold  emi- 
grated ? ” 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Plintgudgeon.  Jollybold  has  emi- 
grated to  one  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  I have 
no  doubt,  by  his  shrewdness  and  perseverance,  he 
will  open  up  the  country,  provided  the  natives 
don't  eat  him  lirst;  but  I don’t  think  they  will  do 
that,  as  lie  would  be  rather  gross  eating.” 

“But  1 received  a letter  from  him  only  last 
week.” 

“ From  Gibraltar,  or  some  other  port  ? ” 

“ Ho,  from  the  post-oifiee,  round  the  corner.” 

“Another  proof  of  Jollvbold’s  shrewdness,”  said 
Mr.  Dunderly,  “ but  carried  a little  too  far.  He 
needn’t  have  deceived  yhu,  Flintdudgeon,  after  he  | 
had  pocketed  your  money.  He  might  have  told  , 
his  amanuensis  that  you  were  an  exception.” 

“However,”  I said,  “that  does  not  alter  the 
matter.  You  are  living  in  the  house  and  must  pay 
the  rent ; and  if  you  don’t  do  so,  1 shall  take  legal 
proceedings.” 

“A  man  occupying  a house,  undoubtedly  im- 
plies an  obligation  to  pay  rent,”  replied  Mr.  Dun- 
derly ; “but  you  must  recollect  1 have  not  yet 
attorned  to  you  as  my  landlord.” 

“Attorned?”  I said,  “I  don’t  understand 
yon.” 

‘ ‘ Don’t  you  ? ” he  returned : “ then  there’s  a nut 
for  you  to  crack.  But  whatever  you  do,  Flint- 
gibbon,  don’t  go  to  law  ! ” 

“Much  as  1 detest  lav*7,”  I exclaimed,  “I  don’t 
intend  you  shall  get  the  better  of  me,  and  so  you 
I shall  see,  Mr.  Dunderly and  I left  him  in  a worse 
i pet  than  on  the  previous  occasion. 

On  ringing  at  Ho.  4,  I was  greeted  by  a baker- 
j boy  in  the  following  manner  : 

“Ho  go,  my  man,”  said  the  boy.  “You 
needn’t  lose  your  time  chiming  there.  They’ve 
stepped  it.” 

“ Stepped  it  ! ” I exclaimed,  “do  you  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Kankerdale  has  left?  ” 

“ Ilathcr  ! ” replied  the  boy,  “ and  you're  jolly 
lucky  if  they  don’t  owe  yon  anything.” 

I made  inquiries  at  a neighbouring  grocer’s  shop, 
and  was  informed  that  Mr.  Kankerdale  had  always 
been  looked  upon  as  doubtful  pay  ; that  ho  had 
mu  in  debt  right  and  left,  until  proceedings  were 
taken  against  him.  He  had  then  disposed  of  his 
furniture  under  a bill  of  sale,  and  had  finally 
decamped  with  the  key.  “And  lucky  it  was  for 
Jollybold,”  said  the  grocer,  “that  ho  hooked  the 
Turnwheel  cheesemonger  before  he  emigrated.” 

1 was  ashamed  to  confess  that  I was  the  indi- 
vidual alluded  to,  and  at  once  returned  home  without 
making  further  inquiries  with  a cheque  for  8b  15s, 
in  my  pocket  instead  of  6 5b  less  property  tax,  as  I 
had  anticipated.  On  my  entrance,  1 found  a note 
awaiting  me  being  an  application  for  a quarter's 
ground-rent. 

“ Well,”  said  my  wife,  “that’s  only  101.  and 
not  much  to  pay  out  of  65b” 

“I  wish  1 had  65b  to  pfy  it  out  of,”  I said, 

• “ but  unfortunately  1 have  not  taken  enough  to 

pay  even  this  small  demand.”  I was  some  time 
before  1 could  bring  my  wife  to  understand  the 
precise  state  of  affairs 


“I’d  go  and  consult  Driver  at  once,”  she 
said.  “I  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  tenants. 
I’d  show  they  had  a landlord  to  bring  them  to 
book.” 

I thonght  I had  better  call  on  Mr.  Crantin,  the 
tenant  of  Ho.  2,  at  his  offices  in  Poly  blank  Couit. 
After  waiting  for  an  hour  and  a half  in  a musty 
oilice,  in  the  company  of  a small  boy,  perched,  on 
a high  stool,  Mr,  Crantin  came  in.  I asked  him 
civilly  for  the  rent,  and  he  opened  his  cheque-book 
and  commenced  filling  up  a cheque. 

“ By-the-bye,”  he  said,  “there’s  a deduction 
this  quarter  of  5b  as  per  agreement.” 

“What  for  ? ” I asked. 

“ Why,  haven’t  you  your  agreement?  I’ll  show 
you  mine.” 

He  soon  found  it,  and  by  it  I saw  Mr.  .Jolly- 
bold had  agreed  to  return  5b  a year. 

“ It’s  usual,”  he  said,  “ with  these  builders,  to 
keep  the  rents  up,  and  return  you  a portion  after- 
wards. It  makes  the  houses  sell  better.” 

“Then,”  I replied,  “yon  only  really  pay  60b  a 
year  ? ” 

“Exactly.  Then,  I think  there  are  a few  deduc- 
tions for  rates  and  taxes.  So  you  had  better  call 
again,  as  T haven’t  got  the  papers  with  me  ; and 
when  you  do  so,  bring  me  a note  from  Jollybold, 
to  say  that  he  has  transferred  his  interest  to  you, 
will  you  ? Good  morning.” 

Feeling  rather  tender  upon  the  point  of  45b  for 
law  expenses,  1 resolved  to  consult  a neighbouring 
broker  on  the  best  way  of  proceeding  against  Mr. 
Dunderly  and  Mr.  Kankerdale.  I knew  Grimier 
as  a shrewd  fellow  who  had  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  distraints,  and  he,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  charge  me  six  and  eightpence  every  time  I 
consulted  him. 

“ I’ll  tell  yon  what  it  is,”  said  Grinder.  “I 
know  what  I should  do  with  Master  Dunderly.  I'd 
put  a man  in.  That’ll  bring  him  to  his  senses.” 

“ But  lie  told  me,  Grinder,  that  he  had  not 
attorned  to  me  as  landlord.  What  docs  that 
mean  ? ” 

‘ ! It  means  that  ho  has  not  paid  you  any  rent, 
or  in  any  other  way  acknowledged  you  as  his 
landlord,  that’s  what  the  lawyers  wduld  tell  yon  ; 
but  Lor’  bless  you!”  said  Grinder,  “when  you 
once  put  a man  in  he’ll  be  sure  to  look  about 
him.  If  he’s  rusty  at  fust  he’ll  cool  down  before 
the  live  days  is  out,  and  stump  up  the  ready.” 

“ And  suppose  he  don't  pay  in  the  five  days  ?” 

“Why  then  we  condemns  and  sells  his  traps,” 
said  Grinder. 

“But  suppose,  Grinder,”  I said,  “he  brings  an 
aetion  ?” 

“ Lot  him,”  said  Grinder.  “I'll  guarantee  you 
against  all  law-suits.” 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Grinder  was  not  worth  ten 
pounds,  his  guarantee  was  not  very  valuable  ; but 
as  lie  was  an  experienced  man,  I determined  to 
sign  a warrant  to  distrain  on  Mr.  Dunderly’s 
goods,  and  leave  Grinder  to  light  it  out. 

“And  now,  as  to  Kankerdale’s  house?”  I in- 
quired. “ How  can  I get  possession  of  that?” 

‘ ‘ Leave  that  to  me  as  well,  ” said  Grinder.  “ I’m 
up  to  a move  or  two.  I’ll  get  a man  to  slip  in  the 
hack  way.  He  will  open  the  front  door.  I,  as 
your  agent,  will  (quite  by  accident)  be  passing 
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that  way,  and  will  go  in  and  take  possession.  And 
there  you  are  ! ” 

“ Capital  thought,  Grinder,”  I replied  ; “I  am 
glad  I spoke  to  you.” 

“Well,  I haven't  been  in  the  business  five-and- 
tliirty  year,”  said  Grinder,  “ without  knowing 
something  of  the  dodges  to  be  played.” 

The  next  evening  Grinder  ealled.  “ How  have 
you  got  on  with  Dunderly  ? f I said. 

“In  all  right,”  replied  Grinder ; “although  I 
thought  the  old  blade  would  be  too  chary  for  me. 
He  kept  me  dodging  about  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, but  1 managed  it  at  last.  Uncommon  short 
of  furniture  though.  The  front  parlour  may  fetch 
eight  or  ten  pound,  the  rest  aint  worth  above  four 
or  five  more.  I aint  surprised  a bit.  People  who 
come  it  tidy  in  the  parlour  is  very  often  short 
otherways.  I shall  send  the  old  man  I put  in  a 
shake  down,  for  there  aint  anything  to  sleep  him 
at  present.” 

“ And  did  he  object  to  the  proceedings  ?” 

“He  was  tolerably  cheeky,"  said  Grinder; 

“ especially  when  I put  his  old  bottles  and  jars 
down  in  the  Inventory.  He  declared  1 was 
making  an  excessive  levy, — that  they  was  worth 
40k  or  50k,  and  a good  deal  more  rubbish  of 
the  same  sort.  But  Lor  ! such  coves  always  is 
fussy.  ‘I'm  an  old  blade,’  I says,  ‘at  this  work, 
and  you  don't  frighten  me.’  ” 

‘ ‘ And  what  do  you  think  he'll  do,  Grinder  ? ” 

“Pay  the  rent  and  expenses,”  said  Grinder, 
“if  he’s  any  respect  for  Ms  old  bottles  and  jars. 
That’s  what  he’ll  do.” 

“ And  how  about  No.  4 ? ” 

“ Not  cpiite  so  satisfactory.  Jn  course  I took 
your  word  for  it,  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
house,  so  I gets  a man  to  go  round  to  the  back, 
and  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  finds  a -window-  , 
sash  undone.  He  pops  in,  and  was  going  up  the 
stairs  to  open  the  front  door,  when  he  meets  a 
one-eyed  old  customer  lame  with  one  leg,  and  deaf 
as  a post.  ‘ What  do  you  want  here  ? ’ says  One 
Eye.  ‘ I’m  come  from  the  landlord,’  says  Joe. 

‘ Can't  hear  you,’ says  One  Eye — 'write  it  down 
on  a bit  of  paper,’  which  Joe  did.  ‘ Now,  i 
put  down  the  address,’  says  One  Eye,  and  Joe, 
thinking  he  might  bo  took  up  for  housebreak- 
ing, did  that  too.  ‘ Very  well,’  says  One  Eye, 

* that  will  do,  yon  can  go  out  of  the  front  door 
if  you  like,’  and  so  far  the  old  man  behaved 
very  civil.  “ So  I suppose,”  said  Grinder,  “ you'd 
have  to  wait  a little  longer  there.  But  it  was 
an  uncommon  good  job  old  One  Eye  was  so 
civil.” 

I thought  I had  better  be  prompt  with  my 
ground-rent,  so  I called  upon  Mr.  Marker,  my 
ground  landlord,  on  the  following  day,  to  pay 
the  quarter  due.  He  was  an  octogenarian,  with 
a black  scull  cap  on.  He  was  seated  at  a writing- 
table,  apparently  making  up  his  accounts. 

“And  what  do  you  want?"  said  Mr.  Marker, 
as  soon  as  I had  been  ushered  into  his  presence  by 
a slip-shod  girl. 

“ I've  ealled  to  pay  some  ground-rent  for 
Avetlrasa  Villas,”  I replied. 

“ Oh  ! I beg  your  pardon.  bit  down.  Sit 
down,  Mr. " 

“ Fingudgeon,”  I said. 


“ Sit  down,  Mr.  Fingudgeon,”  continued  Mr. 
Marker  ; “ I'm  sorry  I didn’t  recognise  you.” 

This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  had 
never  to  my  knowledge  seen  me  before. 

“You  have  purchased  Mr.  Jolly  bold's  property, 
1 think?”  said  Mr.  Marker;  “and  very  glad  I 
am  it  has  got  into  other  hands.  Jollvbold  was  a 
bad  fellow.  I always  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  my  rent.  Ten  pound,  I think,  less 
property  tax,  Mr.  Fingudgeon?” 

1 really  felt  it  was  fortunate  that  it  was  no 
more,  and  that  Mr.  Jullybold  had  not  in  this 
; instance  deceived  me. 

“And  now,  Mr.  Fingudgeon,”  said  Mr.  Marker, 
handing  me  the  receipt,  “ as  you  are  a fresh 
tenant,  I may  as  well  see  your  Insurance  receipt.” 

“I  have  unfortunately  left  it  at  home,”  I re- 
plied. 

“ But  you  have  paid  your  Insurance,  of  course  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! I paid  it  the  day  after  it  was 
due.” 

“Very  proper,”  said  Mr.  Murker.  “Nothing 
mure  necessary  for  a leaseholder  to  see  to  than 
the  Insurance ; — 600k  a house  in  the  bun  Office,” 
he  suggested,  referring  to  an  account-book. 

“ No,  sir,”  I said  ; “in  the  Phoenix.” 

“And  do  you  know  the  consequence  of  that, 
sir  ? ” said  Mr.  Marker,  looking  up  from  his  book 
over  his  tortoiseshell  spectacles. 

“No,  sir,”  1 replied;  “I  suppose  one  office  is 
as  safe  as  another.  My  wife's  brother  being  an 
agent  to  the  Phcenix,  I gave  it  to  him.” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Marker.  ‘ ‘ That  is  a 
breach  of  covenant,  and  do  you  know  that  the 
consequences  of  a breach  of  covenant  are  eject- 
ment ? ” 

“ But  won’t  the  Phcenix  do,  sir?  ” I said. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “ the  Phcenix  won’t  do.  I 
suppose  you  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
leases  ? ” 

I told  him  the  present  was  the  lirst  house 
property  1 had  been  interested  in. 

“ Well  then,”  said  MU  Marker,  “ 1 won’t  be 
hard  with  you  as  you  are  inexperienced,  but 
everybody  must  pay  for  experience,  so  I will 
compromise  the  matter  for  5Uk” 

“Fifty  pounds  !”  I exclaimed,  “and  what  am  I 
to  pay  you  50/.  for  ? " 

“ For  a waiver  of  the  breach  of  covenant.  But 
if  you  prefer  it, ” said  hi r.  Marker,  “ I’d  bring  an 
action  of  ejectment.  It’s  fatal  to  your  lease,  sir, 
depend  upon  it,  so  you  had  better  pay  me  50k 
than  lose  two  or  three  thousand.  ’ 

“Fortunately,”  I replied,  “I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  property  as  that.” 

“If  von  have  mortgaged  then."  said  .dr. 
Marker,  “you  are  open  to  an  action  from  the 
mortgagee  for  the  amount  of  his  claim  in  ease  L 
oust  you  from  the  property  ; at  least  I imagine  so. 
But  if  you  don’t  understand  these  matters  you  had 
better  refer  me  to  your  solicitor.” 

1 gave  him  Messrs.  Driver  and  Tartars  auJross, 
and  left  Mr.  Marker,  somewhat  dispirited. 

I did  not  like  to  tell  my  wife  of  these  repeated 
drawbacks  to  the  property,  and  began  to  inwardly 
curse  Mr.  Jollybold  and  the  newspaper  that  had 
so  unluckily  raised  our  expectations  of  -7:}  per 
cent.,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  also  inwardly  blamed 
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my  wife  for  drawing  my  attention  to  tire  adver- 
tisement, although  it  was  equally  my  fault  in 
purchasing  Aretlmsa  Milas.  I had  one  satisfac- 
tion, it  was  my  own  and  not  my  wife's  legacy, 
and  she  could  not  therefore  Llame  me  for  spend- 
ing her  money. 

I was  serving  in  the  shop  the  next  day,  when  a 
. shabby-genteel  fellow,  with  a greasy  hat,  inquired 
if  my  name  was  John  Fingudgeon. 
ji  I replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ I have  to  serve  you  with  a writ  of  action  for 
trespass  in  the  matter  of  No.  4,  Aretliusa  Milas,” 
said  the  shabby  man.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards I received  a letter  from  NIr.  Dunderly  to 
the  following  effect  : 

My  dear  Fingudgeon, — I advised  you  not  to  go  to 
law.  To  take  the  law  into  your  own  bands  or  to  trust 
a bungler  is  even  worse  folly. 

A man,  calling  himself  Grinder,  made  a distraint  on 
my  goods  and  chattels  on  the  llith  inst. 

Please  to  look  to  your  almanac,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  sun  retired  behind  the  horizon  at  GT7  on  that  day. 
He  made  his  levy  at  G'22,  which  was,  consequently, 
according  to  distinguished  authority,  an  illegal  act,  and 
you  thereby  render  yourself  liable  to  an  action,  with 
which  I shall  proceed,  unless  you  compromise  the 
matter  to  my  satisfaction. 

I need  not  further  allude  to  the  attornment,  as  your 
lawyer  will  advise  you  on  that  subject. 

I suppose  everybody  must  buy  their  experience.  You 
have  doubtless  bought  it  long  since  in  the  matter  of 
cheese ; you  arc  now  doing  so  in  the  matter  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  lhmrs  very  truly, 

Diogenes  Dunderly. 

As  it  was  now  necessary  that  I should  apply 
for  legal  assistance,  1 at  once  started  off  to  Boswell 
Court  to  see  Driver. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  called,  Fingudgeon,”  he 
began,  “ I was  just  going  to  write  to  you.  How  on 
earth  came  you  to  alter  your  insurance  ? I have 
received  notice  of  action  for  ejectment  from  Old 
Marker,  and,  depend  upon  it,  if  we  don’t  make  a 
compromise  you  will  lose  the  property.  The 
expenses  are  not  much  at  present,  but  wre  liad 
better  come  to  terms  with  him  at  once.” 

“He  asked  50 /. ,”  1 said,  ‘Glut  1 would  not 
consent  to  that.” 

“Leave  it  to  me,”  said  Driver,  “and  I will 
make  the  best  terms  1 can.  lie  is  a crotchety 
old  gentleman.” 

I was  obliged  to  consent,  for  I knew  nothing 
how  to  proceed  to  conciliate  Mr.  Marker.  1 then 
introduced  the  matters  of  Tenants  3 and  4. 

“Here’s  a nice  kettle  of  fish,  Fingudgeon,”  said 
Driver.  “ You  have  no  answer  to  Mr.  Kanker- 
dale,  and  the  result  is  doubtful  with  Dunderly’.” 

“But  ife  not  Grinder  responsible  for  the  dis- 
traint V ” I said. 

“ Y'ou  will,  of  course,  he  made  a party’  to  the 
action,  and  Grinder  is  not  worth  a shot.  His 
making  the  levy  live  minutes  after  sun  down  is 
clearly’  illegal,  and  it  is  a question  of  some  import- 
ance whether  a landlord  has  a right  to  distrain  upon 
a tenant  who  has  not  attorned  to  him.  It  will  be 
better  to  compromise  both  eases.” 

I need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  minute  parti- 
culars of  these  transactions.  Messrs.  Driver  and 
Tartar  managed  to  conciliate  all  parties  at  a very 
considerable  expense  to  me,  so  considerable  indeed 


that  I was  compelled  to  borrow  upon  my’ stock  and 
furniture,  which  liad  the  effect  of  weakening  my 
credit  with  the  commercial  world.  I did  fortu- 
nately get  my  rent  of  tenants  Nos.  1 and‘2,  and  after 
six  months’  trouble,  and  a cost  of  50 /.  for  repairs,  I 
got  possession  of  Nos.  3 and  4,  hut  without  receiv- 
ing  any  rent.  They  stood  empty  for  six  months, 
and  just  when  I had  let  them  at  50/.  per  annum, 
1 received  intimation  from  the  executors  of  my 
mortgagee — who  had  died  suddenly — to  pay  in  the 
1500/.  Driver  tried  his  best  to  get  the  mortgage 
transferred,  hut  no  one  would  let  me  have  the 
money.  I tried  sale  by  auction,  which  cost  me 
another  thirty  pounds,  and,  like  Mr.  Jolly’hold’s 
trial-sale  on  a former  occasion,  there  were  no  bid- 
ders, and  at  last  the  houses  fell  into  the  mortgagee's 
hands,  and  I lost  my  500/. 

The  result  of  my  speculation  was  as  follows,  for 
the  twelve  months  I possessed  the  equity’  of  re- 
demption of  that  desirable  property — Nos.  1 to  4, 
Aretliusa  Milas.  My’  wife  gave  up  keeping  the 
accounts  in  disgust,  but  I have  taken  the  amounts 
out  of  my'  cash-book ; and,  as  I look  over  the  items, 
I feel  myself  a sadder,  although  a wiser  man. 


Purchase-money’ 

£500 

0 

0 

Expenses  of  transfer  . . . 

15 

0 

0 

Fettling  three  actions 

1G2 

5 

G 

Expenses  borrowing  to  pay  above 

35 

3 

4 

Repairs  to  the  four  houses 
Putting  them  up  by  auction  with 

65 

2 

3 

out  effect  . . . . 

30 

0 

0 

Ground-rent  .... 

40 

0 

0 

Interest  on  mortgage  . . . 

75 

0 

0 

Received  rent  from  two  tenants, 

£952 

11 

1 

less  taxes,  &c. 

105 

G 

10 

Loss  . . .£8-17  4 3 


From  this  experience  I would  advise  ignorant 
persons  to  pause  before  they’  invest  their  savings  in 
the  purchase  of  “desirable  household  property  to 
pay  27$  per  cent.”  Mcxditus. 


AN  ARTIST'S  RAMBLE  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  RIOTS’  WALL. 

PART  I. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  August  in  the  year 

IS — that  my  friend  H and  I passed  by’  the 

good  ship  City’  of  Hamburgh  from  the  Thames  to 
coaly’  Ty’ne,  and  landing  at  W allsend,  a place  of 
fame  wherever  a sea-coal  lire  is  appreciated,  we 
trod  Northumbrian  ground,  for  the  first  time  on 

the  part  of  II , hut  not  so  on  mine,  for  there 

are  few  portions  of  that  picturesque  and  historic 
land  with  which  I am  unacquainted.  The  object 
of  our  journey’  was  that  of  a sketching  tour, 

H having  m view  the  wild  moorland  scenery 

of  Tynedale,  I,  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  which 
the  county  abounds.  YVith  those  objects  in  con- 
templation, we  resolved  to  take  the  line  of  the 
Piets’  wall  for  our  guidance,  and  accordingly 
commenced  our  "walk  at  Wallscnd,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  wall,  for  it  would  appear  that  the 
Roman  engineer  did  not  hold  it  necessary  to  carry 
this  great  work  to  the  German  Ocean,  which 
washes  the  rocky-  base  of  Tymemoutli  Priory,  about 
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four  miles  to  the  eastward — a space  commanded 
by  the  position  of  this  extremity  of  the  wall. 
This  site  is  recognised  as  the  Segedtmum  of  the 
Romans,  and  traces  of  the  station  are  still  visible 
on  the  spot  called  the  Well  or  Wall  Laws,  about 
six  yards  South  of  the  engines  of  Wallsend 
colliery.  In  Horsley’s  time  there  were  distinct 
traces  of  the  ramparts  of  this  work,  and  evident 
remains  of  two  turrets  at  the  western  and  eastern 
corners  of  the  station,  and  another  at  the  south- 
west corner.  A wall  and  other  works  have 
extended  to  the  river,  where  the  remains  of  a 
quay  and  the  traces  of  a causeway  in  communica- 
tion with  it  mark  the  spot  where,  upwards  of 
sixteen  centuries  ago,  the  Roman  vessels  loaded  or 
discharged  their  cargoes,  long  ere  the  coal  trade 
was  dreamed  of,  and  where  now  the  staithes 
appertaining  to  the  waggon-ways  of  Bigge's  Main, 
Fawdon,  Cox  Lodge,  and  Wallsend  collieries 
render  the  scene  a right  busy  and  a black  one.  The 
name  of  this  station  is  derived  by  Wallis,  the 
historian  of  Northumberland,  from  the  Roman 
sf'jes, — corn — and  the  British  dun,  a hill,  and  he 
conceives  that  here  was  a magazine  for  corn 
shipped  from  the  more  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Although  I have  said  that  Wallsend  is 
recognised  as  Segedunum.  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  by  which  it  can  be  exactly  identified 
with  the  station  so  named  in  the  Xotitia  Imperii. 
a list  of  the  several  military  officers  and  magis- 
trates of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  with 
the  names  of  the  places  at  which  they  were 
stationed,  probably  composed  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger, 
before  the  Romans  were  compelled  by  home  dis- 
turbances to  abandon  this  island.  The  sixty-ninth 
section  of  this  document  contains  a list  of  the 
prefects  and  tribunes  under  the  command  of  the 
Honourable  the  Duke  of  Britain.  That  portion 
of  the  list  which  refers  to  the  stations  between  the 
Tyne  and  the  Solway  is  headed  Itnn  per  linen  m 
falli — also  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  con- 
tains references  which  the  wall-pilgrim  may 
consult  with  advantage. 

Before  setting  forth,  being  anxious  to  tread 
upon  sure  ground,  we  cast  about  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  information  for  our  guidance  in  identifying 
the  several  stations,  and  above  all,  to  make  a sure 
start ; we  therefore  consulted  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Bruce,*  the  latest  and  best  of  the  wall  guides. 
The  .'segedunum  of  the  Xotitia  immediately 
follows  the  title  per  lineam  ralli,  but  the  point  is 
at  which  end  of  the  line  to  place  it,  to  discover, 
indeed,  whether  wc  arc  to  proceed  with  the  names 
set  down  in  the  list  from  east  to  west  along  the 
line,  or  the  contrary  way.  ‘ ‘ The  stations  on  this  list 
are  manifestly,”  as  Horsley  observes,  “set  down 
in  some  order,  so  that  if  we  ascertain  the  identity 
of  some  of  them,  we  may  form  a pretty  correct 
estimate  of  the  position  of  the  intermediate,  or 
neighbouring  stations.  When  in  the  remains  of  a 
station  inscribed  stones  are  found  bearing  the 
name  of  a cohort  mentioned  in  the  Xotitia,  the 
inference  is  natural,  in  most  cases  at  least,  that 
the  Imperial  Xotitia  will  furnish  us  with  a key  to 
the  ancient  designation  of  the  station,  and  the 

* The  “Xotitia”  list  of  ttati.-ns  is  .printed  in  Dr.  Bruce’s 
compendious  history  of  tile  Roman  Walk 


argument  is  perfect  when  the  designations  thus 
obtained  correspond  exactly  in  the  order  of  the 
places  as  given  in  the  Xotitia.”  Dr.  Bruce  points 
to  an  example  in  the  station  of  Chesters,  on  the 
North  Tyne,  where  several  slabs  have  been  fonnd 
bearing  the  name  of  the  second  ala  or  wing  of  the 
Astures. 

ALAE 

II  ASmtiUM). 

“ Now  as  the  Xotitia  represents  this  ala  or  troop 
of  cavalry  to  have  been  stationed  at  Cilnrnum, 
the  probability  is  that  the  camp  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  North  Tyne  is  the  Cilnrnum  of  Roman 
Britain. 

“ Immediately  following  the  second  wing  of  the 
Astures  at  Cilnrnum  on  the  Xotitia  list  is  the  first 
cohort  of  the  Batavians  at  Procolita.  Now  the 
station  immediately  west  of  Chesters  is  Carraw- 
burgh,  and  here  a slab  and  an  altar  have  been 
found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  this  very  cohort. 
The  conclusion  is  natural — Carrawburgh  is  the 
Procolita  of  the  Xotitia.”  In  this  way  a succession 
of  stations  have  been  identified  from  Segedunum 
(Wallsend)  to  Amboglanna  (Bird  Oswald)  in 
Cumberland ; but  here,  from  the  land  being  more 
under  cultivation,  traces  are  less  evident,  and  no 
inscriptions  have  been  found  to  identify  the 
stations  westward  of  this  point.  No  inscribed 
stones  of  any  consequence  have  been  found  at 
Wallsend,  although  it  is  conjectured  many  have 
been  worked  into  the  masonry  of  the  colliery  for 
which  the  station  served  as  a quarry.  But  this 
deficiency  was  in  a measure  made  good  by  the 
discovery,  at  Tynemouth,  where  it  is  supposed 
there  was  a Roman  fort,  of  an  altar,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

I (OYI)  OdTIMO)  MAXIMO) 
AELIYS.IIYFYS 
PRAEFvECTY?'  COH(ORTIS) 

II1I  Lbi NO 
NVH 

From  Wallsend  the  wall  ran  westward,  and. 
passing  Walker,  i.  e. , the  town  by  the  wall,  and 
climbing  Bvker  Hill,  it  proceeded  to  the  bank 
overlooking  the  Ouse  Burn,  a stream  which  runs 
into  the  Tyne  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  New- 
castle, where  there  was  a castelinln  or  exploratory 
tower.  Descending  the  hill  from  thence,  where 
the  fosse  is  still  to  be  traced,  it  crossed  the  burn 
and  reached  the  Sally  Port-gate  of  the  mediaeval 
walls  of  Newcastle,  where  there  was  a castellum, 
and  crossing  the  top  of  the  hill,  called  the  Wall 
Knoll,  it  passed  a small  stream  called  Pandon 
Dean,  by  an  arch  near  the  Stock  Bridge.  Ascend- 
ing another  hill  it  crossed  the  Lort  Burn  by  an 
arch,  and  reached  the  site  now  occupied  by  $t. 
Nicholas’  Church,  and  formed  the  rampart  of  the 
next  station. 

Newcastle — the  Pons  Eli:  of  the  Xotitia — has 
afforded  a position  of  great  strength  and  command. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  Roman  appella- 
tion from  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  of  the 
.Elian  family.  He  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  'bestowed 
ou  it  the  name  of  .Elia  Capitolina. 

Evidences  that  the  old  bridge  stood  upon  a Homan 
foundation  were  evident  on  its  being  rebuilt  after 
the  great  llood  in  1771.  The  wall  formed  the 
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northern  rampart  of  Pons  Elii.  Horsley  con-  ‘ left.  Here  a considerable  length  of  the  wall,  with 
sidored  that  each  side  of  this  station  measured  six  four  courses  of  facing  stones,  is  very  perfect.  At 
chains,  and  that  its  east  wall  ran  at  right  auglcs  this  part  the  ditch  or  fosse  is  carried  through 
from  the  wall  where  the  St.  George’s  Porch  of  St.  freestone  rock.  About  a mile  to  the  north  of 
Nicholas’  Church  is  situated,  and  continued  along  Heddon-on-the-Wall  are  some  tumuli.  Past  the 
the  brow  of  the  hill — at  the  part  called  the  Head  eighth  mile-stone  is  Putchester — probably  a cor- 
of  the  Side — till  intercepted  by  the  earthen  ram-  rnption  of  Poodcliester,  from  a rood  or  cross.  This 
part  called  Hadrian’s  Vallum,  near  the  oast-end  of  station  is  recognised  as  the  Yindobala  of  the 
Bailey  Gate.  The  old  castle  is  conceived  by  Hors-  Notitia.  The  wall  intersects  its  east  and  west 
ley  to  have  stood  a little  more  to  the  south-east  ramparts.  It  includes  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres, 
than  the  present  castle,  erected  in  the  reign  of  At  an  ancient  stronghold  which  has  been  con- 
WilHain  the  Conqueror,  and  from  which  the  town  verted  into  a farm-house,  Hutton,  in  his  famous 
took  its  name  of  Newcastle.  On  the  brink  of  a Wall  Pilgrimages,  experienced  a churlish  recep- 
height  looking  down  upon  the  bridge,  masses  of  tion,  as  he  considered  ; perhaps  it  was  only  a mani- 
strong  masonry  and  a chaos  of  Roman  ruins  were  festation  of  the  canny  nurtli  country  way — kindly 
found  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for  building  but  cautious  — for  he  himself  admits  that  his 
the  present  Moot  Hall;  likewise  a Roman  door-  travelling  appearance  was  not  prepossessing;  but 
way,  walled  up,  a well,  and  a quantity  of  the  he  has  his  fling  in  the  following  homely  verse  : 
debris  common  to  Roman  stations.  It  is  highly  , . 

probable  that  the  new  castle  was  built  from  the  ws,a"  °,<  ‘ ''•‘I  A ^nCr  S1  ’ . , , .J  „ 

L . ..  V lio  ne  er  said  Stranger,  take  a bit, 

stones  of  its  predecessor  ; and  Brand  expresses  Ins  yet  migllt)  although  a feet  said  it, 

belief  that  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  station  of  Have  saved  his  beef  and  raised  his  credit. 

Pons  Elii  lie  concealed  in  the  walls  of  the  present 

castle.  The  above  tower  has  the  repute  of  being  haunted 

From  St.  George's  Porch  the  wall  stretched  by  a tricksy,  but  not  malevolent  sprite  called 


through  the  garden 
of  the  vicarage  and 
intersected  the  line 
of  the  town  wall  a 
little  to  the  north 
of  the  west  gate, 
then  mounting  the 
rising  ground  it 
reached  the  sta- 
tion of  Condercnm. 
There  are  plans  of 
this  statiou,  and 
of  the  Roman 
hypocaust,  found 
near  it,  in  Brand’s 
“ History  of  New 
castle,”  drawn  in 
1751,  by  Robert 
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TLe  Wall  aud  Vallum  near  Heddon-un-the-Wa!l. 


Shafts,  Esq.  Some  altars  and  inscriptions  were  let  him  feel  his  arm,  as  he  wished  to  find  what 
found  here  ; one  of  them,  discovered  in  16G9,  sort  of  bones  folk  had  now-a-days.  The  lad,  appre- 
is  referred  by  Horsley  to  the  time  of  the  hensive  of  his  grip,  held  forth  instead  of  his  arm 


Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Veins. 
This  altar  is  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Dolichenus, 


the  iron  plough  coulter,  which  Will  forthwith 
snapped  in  twain,  pensively  observing:  “Men’s 


who  presided  over  mines,  and  this  has  led  to  a banes  are  nought  but  girsels  (gristles)  to  what  they 
supposition  that  the  coal  seam  of  this  neighbour-  were  in  my  day.” 


hood  had  been  wrought  by  Roman  hands.  Coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  Roman  relics,  have,  from  time 


Near  Halton  Castle  is  the  station  of  Halton 
Chesters,  the  Roman  Hunuum.  An  aqueduct  of 


to  time,  been  found  here.  For  nineteen  miles  out  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length  was 

of  Newcastle,  the  Carlisle  road  runs  chiefly  upon  opened  out,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  lay  on 

the  foundation  of  the  wall.  At  East  Denton  the  the  north,  or  hostile  side  of  the  wall,  where  the 

wall  becomes  visible  in  a fragment  thirty-six  feet  supply  of  water  was  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the 


long,  having  three  courses  of  facing  stones  on  one 
side,  and  four  on  the  other.  Beyond  Denton  Burn, 


enemy.  The  foundations  of  a building  were  like- 
wise found  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in 


the  wall,  turf-covered,  travels  with  the  road,  but  length,  containing  eleven  apartments,  the  first 
apart,  for  some  distance,  aud  here  the  vallum  is  of  which  was  forty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty 
very  prominent.  Near  Denton  Hall,  formerly  the  wide.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  apart- 
residencc  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  a ment  appropriated  to  persons  waiting  their  turn 
mound  indicates  the  site  of  a Mile  Castle.  Before  for  the  bath,  the  other  rooms  being  for  the 
crossing  Walbottle  Dean,  the  vallum  appears  very  hot,  cold,  tepid,  and  sweating  baths  used  by 
distinctly,  skirting  the  road  which  here  runs  upon  the  Romans ; who,  doubtless,  derived  health  and 
the  wall  again,  and  as  it  approaches  Heddon-on-  vigour  from  their  scrupulous  attention  to  cleali- 
the-Wall.  the  fosse  appears  on  the  right  of  the  ness.  The  greater  part  of  these  interesting 
wall,  and  the  vallum,  boldly  prominent  on  the  remains  have  been  demolished  and  the  station 


Silky.  The  tower 
is  reported  to  have 
been  raised  by 
William  of  Welton, 
a worthy  whose 
strength  is  still 
proverbial  in  those 
parts.  One  of  his 
feats  of  prowess  is 
said  to  have  been 
exhibited  when 
age  had  deprived 
him  of  sight.  This 
blind  Samson, 
sitting  outside  the 
tower,  called  a 
plough-boy  to  him, 
and  asked  him  to 
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itself  is  nearly  concealed  by  an  overgrowth  of 
vegetation. 

A little  further  on,  the  road,  which  here  travels 
on  the  site  of  the  wall,  is  carried  over  a small 
stream,  by  a culvert  of  Roman  masonry  four  feet 
in  width,  and  the  same  in  height. 

Beyond  the  sixteenth  mile-stone,  on  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  of  Stagshaw  Bank,  the  ancient  Watliug 
Street  crosses  the  road  at  right  angles.  This  road, 
planned  for  the  promotion  of  intercourse  between 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Britain,  appears, 
in  many  parts,  very  perfect.  A fort  called  Port- 
gate  formerly  stood  here  to  guard  a passage 
through  the  wall,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  We 
had  walked  thus  far  along  the  line  of  the  wall, 
noting  its  features  as  we  went  along  ; but  before 
proceeding  further  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
stay  a while,  both  at  Corbridge  and  Hexham,  in 
order  to  make  a survey  of  those  places  and  their 
surroundings.  We,  therefore,  returned  upon  our 
track  as  far  as  Halton  Castle,  and  proceeded,  pass- 
ing Aydon  Castle,  romantically  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  steep  and  wooded  banks  of  a stony 
brook ; and,  anon,  we  found  ourselves  snugly 
established  at  the  Angel  inn  at  Cox-bridge,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a goodly  l-efectioix,  being  a com- 
promise between  tea  and  dinner. 

After  this  refreshment,  we  sauntered  hy  the  mar- 
gin of  theTyno,  accompanied  hy  onrintelligenthost, 
to  see  the  vestiges  of  the  Roman  bridge  which 
crossed  the  river,  about  half  a mile  to  the  west  of 
Corbridge.  The  water  being  low,  these  remains 
were  clearly  visible,  consisting  of  large  masonry 
with  Inis  holes  bound  together  hy  strong  leaden 
cramps,  hut  the  traces  of  the  station  with  which 
the  bridge  communicated  have  become  almost 
entirely  obliterated.  Camden  conjectures  this  to 
have  been  the  Curia  Ottadinorum,  noted  hy 
Ptolemy,  but  Hoi-sley  makes  it  the  Corstopitmn  of 


Bust  of  Me  rcury  built  into  the  wall  of  a cottage  at  Corbridge. 


Antoninus.  It  is  said,  by  tradition,  that  King 
John  had  the  area  of  this  station  dug  up  in,  all 


directions,  in  a search  for  treasm-c  which,  as  he 
believed,  lay  httried  there.  On  sallying  forth  tho 

following  morning,  II was  stnxek  by  the  odd 

appearance  of  a small  bust  of  Roman  sculptui-c, 
apparently — by  the  appurtenance  of  the  eaduceus — 
a head  of  Mercury.  This  had  been  built  in  over 
the  door  of  a cottage.  It  was  painted  black  with 
a white  neck -tie.  While  he  stood,  with  his  hands 
in  his  tx-ousei-s  pockets,  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  eccentric  image,  tho  owner  of  the 
cottage  stepped  out,  and  said  : 

“ Ye’ll  be  admirin'  xna  piper  ?” 

“Piper?’*  quoth  It . 

“ Ay,  just  a piper  ; dunna  ye  see  the  ehaunter 
owor  his  shouther  ? ” 

“ But  what  in  the  world  made  you  paint  him  in 
that  way  ? ” 

* ‘ What  for  ? why  to  make  him  look  bonny. 
Aw  call  liim  the  Black  Pi-inee  ; ay,  money  a ane 
stops  to  look  at  nxa  Black  Pi-ince  : some  say  he’s 
King  Brxrtus.  Why,  man,  the  Duke,  hisself,  smiled 
at  it,  as  he  walked  hy.” 

When  I joined  the  pair,  I suggested  that  it 
would  he  well  to  get  off  the  paint,  but  the  man 
grew  indignant,  vowing  he  bail  given  the  pipe®  a 
coat  of  paint  every  year  since  he  came  to  the 

cottage,  and  we  left  him.  H , however,  as 

often  as  he  went  that  way,  would  stop,  axid 
gaze  intently  on  the  black  abomination,  and 
the  solemn  abstraction  of  his  look  began  to 
impress  the  iconoclast  with  a degree  of  misgiv- 
ing of  which  I took  advantage  to  press  the  re- 
moval of  the  paint,  but  though  evidently  shaken, 
he  still  refused  to  give  in,  until  the  keeper  of 
a small  chemist's  shop  opposite,  who  had  joined 
us,  pronoxmeed  the  talismanie  word,  “-whisky,” 
iu  my  ear. 

“ Now,”  I said,  “ just  you  get  off  the  paint.  I 
will  order  some  stuff  from  the  chemise  to  wash 
the  Black  Prince's  face  ; ay ! and  some  whisky  to 
wash  your  own  throat  when  all’s  done.” 

The  victory  was  gained. 

“ There’s  rna  thumb  oii’t,”  he  said  ; and  we  left 
him  to  wash  the  blackamoor  white. 

This  happy  conclusion  was  effected  just  as  we 
wei-e  departing  westward,  and  when  we  returned, 
thei-e  was  Mercury  restored  to  his  original  com- 
plexion, and  our  convert  standing,  with  his  lingers, 
which  he  had  burned  with  the  caustic  agent  used 
to  remove  the  paint,  wrapped  in  x-ags,  proudly 
contemplating  his  perfonuauee.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  Corbridge  exhibit  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture and  insei-ibed  stones  from  the  Roman  station, 
either  wox-ked  in  promiscuously,  or  for  the  sake  of 
decoration.  In  one  house  a quern  had  been 
worked  in  the  angle  of  a wall.  A Roman  eagle 
composed  part  of  the  masonry  of  a pigsty.  Some 
Roman  altars  appeared  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
vicarage,  and  among  the  medieval  masonry  of  a 
peel-tower,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  there  appefired 
a large  Roman  inscribed  stone,  quite  perfect.  I he 
church-tower  appeared  wholly  composed  of  Roman 
stones.  In  the  churchyard,  there  is  a tower  which 
Camden  calls,  “a  little  turret  built  and  inhabited 

by  the  vicars.”  II and  l sat  down  in  the 

evening  to  draw  this  tower,  from  points  of  view 
somewhat  apart.  ’Whiles  l was  thus  engaged  a 
butcher  suddenly  stood  before  me  with  the  head  of 
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a black-faced  ram,  -which  he  had  just  hewn  from  nothing  to  do,  and  ho  does  it.”  H told  me 

the  carcass,  saying:  after  that  the  man  had  said  to  him,  aside,  ‘ • Sir, 

“There’s  a pictur  !”  your  friend  made  a remarkable  observation — par- 

“Yes,”I  quietly  observed,  “that  would  please  tieler.  He  said  111a  pig  was  a gentleman,  for  he 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.”  had  nothing  to  do,  and  he  didn’t  even  do  that.” 

“ 0,  your  friend,  yonder!  ” he  exclaimed.  “ He  Leaving  Hexham,  we  turned  back  and  took  up  the 
shall  sec  it,”  and  rushing  to  my  unconscious  com-  line  of  the  Wall,  where  we  had  left  it,  at  Portgate, 
panion,  shoved  the  black  and  gory  trophy  under  and  submitted  our  steps  to  its  guidance.  In  the 
liis  nose,  with  a suddenness  that  well-nigh  had  the  plantations  on  the  hill,  after  passing  the  seventeenth 
ell'ect  of  a Medusa’s  head  upon  him,  exclaiming  : milestone,  the  works  appear  in  great  boldness, 

“There,  Sir  Edwin!  match  me  that,  if  you  and,  just  before  reaching  the  eighteenth  milestone, 
can  ! ” we  observed  the  remains  of  a Mile  Castle.  And 

The  Corbridge  folk  are  not  possessed  of  much  now  we  began  to  descend  the  hill  towards  the 
deference,  especially  the  boys : the  latter,  where-  north  Tyne,  and  reached  St.  Oswald’s  Chapel.  In 
ever  we  turned,  hailed  us  as  the  “ strange  men.”  a field  near  to  the  chapel,  called  Molds  Close,  a 
While  I was  drawing  the  interior  of  the  tower,  quantity  of  bones  and  fragments  of  weapons  have 
which  is  roofless,  I was  fairly  bombarded  by  the  been  turned  up,  from  time  to  time.  According  to 
boys  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  which  l had  tradition,  a light  was  won  here,  after  which  Eng- 
secured,  with  volleys  of  stones ; and  when  I land  rose  in  greatness  and  prosperity ; but  when 
remonstrated,  saying  it  was  very  uncivil  treat-  another  battle  shall  be  won  on  the  same  field,  her 
mont  of  a stranger,  their  spokesman  up  and  said  : decline  will  as  sui-ely  ensue.  This  prophecy  is 
Hoot,  aye  ! we  ken  nout  about  civility  here  ; 1 supposed  to  have  a vague  reference  to  the  battle 


we’re  real  bad  1111s,  we  are  ! ” 

Next  morning,  jvhen  at  the  same  task,  I saw 
the  large  eyes  of 

a brat  glowering  A 

through  a loop-  Jf® §1 

hole,  and,  after  a If  liy 

long  silent  stare,  I SlwHlfflrSff 

heard  his  wooden 

clogs  clattering  . ' 

over  the  pavement, 
he  calling:  “Eh!  S5|^..  j 

they’ve  getten  the  •%  ejq  ?plf  - 

strange  man  in  the  ' V.r$ 

lock-up,  now !”  :a- 

It  appears  the  SI- dalf  sSliJ 
tower  is  occasion-  '•  lEujS'lyii 

I was  told ’they 

mostly  let  them-  Fortified  \ icarage  in  the 

selves  out. 

We  now  wended  on  our  way  to  Hexham,  as  I 
was  desirous  of  showing  my  companion  the  stately 


Fortified  \ icarage  in  the  Churchyard  at  Corbridge. 


in  which  King  Oswald  first  raised  the  standard 
of  the  Cross,  and  vanquished  the  fierce  British 

chief  Cadwallon. 
In  commemoration 
of  this  event  the 
' - N convent  of  Hex- 

''  ham  erected  the 

chapel  in  honour 
yr  ^ ....  - i\v  ^ of  >St.  Cutlibert ; 

^ a^l  ^the  ^ai^onised 

custom  continued 
"nurchyard  at  Corbridge.  a good  while  before 

his  time,  for  the 
monks  of  Hagulstad  (Hexham),  who  lived  near  that 
place,  to  go  thither  every  year,  on  the  day  before  that 


Abbey  church  and  its  Saxon  crypt  constructed  of  of  his  death,  and  there  to  say  vigils  fertile  health  of 


Itoman  stones,  some  of  them  bearing  Homan  in- 
scriptions. The  day  after  our  arrival,  being  Stra- 


ins soul,  and  the  morning  after  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  holy  oblation,  with  lauds  to  him.”  A 


day,  we  were  setting  out  in  order  to  attend  Divine  large  silver  coin  or  medal  of  Oswald  was  found  on 


Service,  when  the  handmaiden,  who  waited  on 
us  at  the  hostel  of  the  White  Hart,  inquired  what 


repairing  the  chapel.  In  the  grounds  of  Brunton, 
still  lower  down  the  hill,  a remarkably  line  frag- 


we  would  take  for  dinner,  and  volunteered  the  ment  of  the  wall  appears.  It  is  seven  feet  high, 


recommendation  of  a fool  and  bacon,  at  which 

II , who  had  not  yet  overcome  the  dialect, 

looked  disconcerted  till  1 explained  that  a fowl 
was  meant. 

Next  day  we  devoted  to  a survey  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  place,  to  describe  which  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  I can  here  command  ; but  l 
cannot  quit  Hexham  without  mention  of  an  odd 
illustration  of  the  proverbial  inch  given  and  ell 
taken.  In  scrambling  among  some  pigsties,  that 
we  might  get  a better  view  of  part  of  the  Abbey 
church,  I was  struck  by  the  complacent  grunt  of 
a fat  hog,  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  dolce/ar  nieiifv, 


and  contains  nine  courses  of  facing  stones  entire. 
At  Chollerford,  the  North  Tyne  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  in  process 
of  excavation,  and  present  a striking  example  of 
Homan  masonry,  being  of  a very  massive  charac- 
ter, and  finely  wrought  and  jointed.  Approaching 
the  bridge  from  the  cast,  the  works  are  quite  per- 
ceptible. On  the  west  bank  of  the  river  is  Wal- 
wick  Chesters,  identified  with  the  Homan  Silurnnm. 
Here  wo  look  down  upon  the  ground  plan  of  a 
Homan  station,  with  its  narrow  streets,  at  right 
lines,  as  we  might  look  upon  a plan  drawn  out 
upon  paper.  The  station  contains  an  area  of 


and  remarked  to  his  owner,  who  looked  on  with  upwards  of  six  acres  ; it  is  of  the  customary  paral- 
the  satisfied  look  of  one  who  beholds  a prospect  of  kilogram  form,  the  corners  being  slightly  rounded, 
fat  bacon,  “ Your  pig  is  a true  gentleman  ; he  has  Between  the  station  and  the  river  are  the  traces  of 
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suburban  buildings.  Within,  and  near  the  middle  Roman  line,  is  Carraw,  the  Roman  Procolita.  It 


of  the  station,  is  a vaulted  chamber,  or  cell,  which 
is  entered  by  a descent  of  four  steps.  At  the 
threshold  was  found  the  original  door  of  wood, 
sheathed  with  plates  of  iron,  the  whole  being 
firmly  riveted  together  with  large  square  nails. 
The  roof  is  vaulted  over,  and  the  side  walls  incline 
slightly  inwards.  Some  excavations  near  the 
eastern  rampart  have  brought  to  light  a series  of 
eight  apartments.  A street,  three  feet  wide,  in- 
creasing to  four  feet,  is  met  at  right  angles  by 
another,  paved  with  flag  stones,  which  leads  to 
the  entrance  of  a large  apartment,  under  the  floors 
of  which  are  flues  for  warming  the  building,  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Hal  ton  Chesters.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a cistern,  or  bath,  was  found.  From  this 
chamber  passages  on  the  right  and  left  lead  into 
apartments,  in  one  of  which  the  statue  of  a river 
god — perhaps,  it  has  been  surmised,  the  genius  of 
North  Tyne — was  found.  This  figure  is  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  pitch  of  Roman  provincial 
art.  Indeed,  although  carved  in  a coarse  material, 
it  is  conceived  in  a high  style  of  design.  A bank, 
overhanging  the  river,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  station,  is  conceived,  from  the  discovery  of 
several  sepulchral  monuments,  to  have  been  the 
Roman  cemetery.  It  is  a spot  well  suited  to  the 
quiet  and  sanctity  of  death,  the  west  wind  sighing 
through  the  grove  that  overshadows  it,  and  the 
river  flowing  round  the  base  of  the  hill  towards 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  many  fine  curving  sweeps, 
might  sound  to  the  fanciful  ear  like  an  everlastingly 
murmured  dirge  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  who 
rest  there. 

AtWalwick  Chesters,  many  fine  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture and  architectural  fragments  are  preserved, 
together  with  a dedicatory  inscription  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  second  wing  of  the  Astures,  which 
appears  to  have  been  appended  to  a temple.  This 
having  fallen  to  decay,  was  restored  by  command 
of  Marins  Valerianus,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Septimus  Nilus,  Prefect.  This  stone  has  the 
peculiar  interest  of  having  furnished  the  key  by 
which  the  succession  of  stations  became  identified 
by  collation  with  the  Notitia. 

On  the  summit  of  Warden  Hill,  sometimes 
called  Castle  Hill,  to  the  south  of  the  Chesters, 
and  near  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 
Tyne,  there  is  a circular  camp,  which  compre- 
hends an  area  of  about  two  acres.  The  circular 
form  indicates  a British  stronghold,  but  it  may 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  Romans  as  a look- 
out post,  as  it  overlooks  the  country  surrounding 
the  station  and  bridge  to  a considerable  distance. 
This  elevation  commands  a line  view  of  the  vale 
of  the  South  Tyne,  oil  whose  southern  bank  the 
venerable  towers  of  Ilexham  are  conspicuous. 
Following  the  works  over  the  hill  of  Tower  Tay, 
from  the  summit  of  which  an  extensive  prospect 
is  obtained,  including  the  groves  of  Nuuwiek,  and, 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  North  Tyne,  Chipehase 
Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Herons, 
a bold  undulation  of  hilly  country  is  bounded  by 
the  grey  peaks  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Near  Tower 
Tay  are  the  remains  of  a Mile  Castle.  Here  the 
fosse  of  the  wall  and  the  vallum  are  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  basalt  rock. 

The  next  station,  being  the  seventh,  on  the 


was  garrisoned  by  the  first  Batavian  cohort — that 
winch  fought  with  Agricola  against  Galgacns,  in 
the  great  battle  of  the  Grampian  Hills.  A muti- 
lated stone,  bearing  the  word  nATAVOP.nr,  was 
found  among  its  debris.  This  station  is  a mere 
heap  of  shattered  ruins.  Leaving  Carraw,  we  have 
before  us  a succession  of  four  mountainous  ridges 
which  face  the  north  in  crests  of  perpendicular 
crags,  some  higher  than  others,  and  forming  a mass 
of  basalt  that  crosses  the  country  in  a rugged  line 
bearing  north  by  east  to  the  sea  at  Holy  Island. 
The  wall  rises  boldly  as  we  approach  the  central 
portion  of  the  barrier,  which,  in  harmony  with 
the  scenery,  pursues  a more  determined  course, 
and  presents  itself  in  more  imposing  masses. 
Where  the  wall  tops  the  crow  n of  the  crag,  the 
north  fosse  disappears,  and  the  vallum  follows  the 
course  of  the  wall  at  the  bases  of  the  bills. 
Those  inaccessible  preei]>iees  oiler  to  the  north  a 
harrier  to  which  the  wall  cannot  have  added 
strength,  and  it  must  have  been  carried  over  them 
chiefly  to  shelter  the  guards  and  sentinels  against 
the  bitter  northern  blast. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  at  Sewingshields  are  the 
remains  of  a Mile  Castle.  From  this  height,  look- 
ing northward,  a dreary  stretch  of  waste  and 
moss  land  extends  from  the  base  of  the  crag  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  while,  on  the  south,  the 
view'  is  rich  and  extensive,  Hexham  being  clearly 
visible,  nestled  in  an  inflexion  of  the  woody  banks 
of  the  Tyne.  Northward  of  the  crag,  there  stood 
a border  tower,  called  Sewingshields  Castle,  hut 
not  a stone  remains.  It  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  Scott’s  “ Castle  of  Seven  Shields.”  A 
buried  treasure,  it  was  believed,  lay  concealed 
within  its  walls. 

Seven  monarehs’  wealth  in  tint  castle  lies  stow VI, 

The  foul  fiends  brood  o’er  them  like  raven  and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  guesten  these  chambers  within, 

From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasure  shall  win. 

But  as  there  is  no  longer  a chamber  to  “ g.iesten” 
within,  the  adventure  is  nought,  and  the  prophecy 
fulfilled. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  rye, 
before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumberland  fly. 

And  the  flint  cliffs  of  Hambm’  shall  melt  in  the  sun, 
Before  that  adventure  be  peril'll  and  won. 

Among  some  traditions  told  by  the  people  here- 
about, I select  one  communicated  to  l>r.  Bruce 
1 »y  Mr.  Adam  Cranston,  Master  of  Crindon  School, 
redative  to  an  odd  plan  practised  by  the  Scots  of 
angling  for  Romans.  “ The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  been  remarkably  lazy,  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
hot  weather  of  summer,  having  almost  nothing  to 
do,  thejr  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  wall,  almost  in  a state  of  torpor.  '1  he  Scots 
were  in  the  habit  ot  watching  t heir  opportunity, 
and,  throwing  hooks  with  lines  attached  to  them, 
over  the  wall,  caught  the  poor  Romans  by  their 
clothes  or  flesh,  ami  by  this  means  dragging  them 
to  the  other  side,  made  them  prisoners. 

In  some  of  the  local  traditions,  King  Art  inl- 
and Queen  Guenevra  arc  the  hero  and  heroine. 

A column  of  basalt  in  the  neighbouring  crag  is 
called  King  Arthur  s Chair. 

Beyond  Sewingshields  is  a gap  in  the  crag, 
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called  the  Cat  Gate,  which  may  have  been  used  ' 
by  the  Homans  as  a sally-port,  when  they 
made  a foray  on  the  Scots.  Next  comes  Busy 
Gap,  where  the  wall,  being  more  upon  the 
level,  is  greatly  exposed,  and  a provision  has 
been  made  for  increasing  its  strength  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a triangular  rampart  to  the  north. 
Bus)-  Gap  was  notorious  of  yore  as  the  chief 
resort  of  border  reivers  and  mosstroopers.  To  this 
place  of  ill  repute  Camden  refers,  as  “a  place 
infamous  for  thieving  and  robbing, ” and  says,  “I 
could  not  with  safety  take  the  full  survey  of  it 
(the  wall)  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  rank 
robbers  thereabout.”  In  Newcastle,  formerly,  to 
call  a brother  burgess  “ a Busy  Gap  rogue,”  was 
a matter  liable  to  the  censure  of  a guild,  as  is 
attested  by  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Company 
of  Bakers  and  Brewers  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  A 
custom  still  kept  up  in  Newcastle  is  significant  of 
the  terms  which  the  townsmen  held  with  those  of 
the  more  immediate  border.  At  eight  o’clock  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  for  holding  the  annual  horse 
and  cattle  fair,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
tolled.*  This  is  called  “the  thief  and  reiver  bell.” 
At  the  close  of  the  fair  the  hell  is  again  tolled. 
This  custom  was  formerly  intended  to  intimate  a 
kind  of  armistice,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Border- 
men  were  to  consider  themselves  free  to  come  and 
go,  unquestioned  and  scatheless,  during  the  interval 
between  the  tollings  of  the  bell. 

The  next  Mile  Castle  is  situated  opposite  to  a 
farm-house  called  the  Ivennel.  Hodgson  describes 
it  as  liaving,  when  it  came  under  his  notice  in 
1 832,  an  interior  wall  on  ever}' side,  and  conjec- 
tures that  the  central  area  had  not  been  roofed 
over,  but  only  the  space  between  the  double 
walls.  Something  similar  is  observable  in  the 
imputed  Celtic  building  of  Chun  Castle  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  Norman  keep  of  Coningsburgli 
Castle  in  Yorkshire,  the  space  between  the  double 
walls  being  reserved  probably  for  dormitories  and 
that  in  the  centre  for  cooking,  eating,  and  in-door 
recreation.  Housesteads,  the  Homan  Boreovieus, 
is  allowed  to  he  the  linest  position  upon  the  Homan 
line.  The  impidsive  Stukeley  terms  it  the  Tadmor 
of  Britain  ; I)r.  Bruce,  with  greater  propriety,  the 
British  Pompeii.  'When  Stukeley  saw  this  station, 
the  very  disorder  of  its  ruins  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  imagination  ; but  now,  the  progress  of 
excavation  has  created  a more  intelligible  interest 
in  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  its  order  and  details. 
The  inscriptions,  altars,  statues,  and  fragments  of 
sculpture,  which  raised  the  admiration  of  former 
visitors,  are  now  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle,  hut 
the  gates,  streets,  and  divisions  of  the  station,  so 
far  as  the  excavations  have  reached,  present  a 
series  of  details  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
lively  interest.  The  four  gates  of  the  station  have 
been  cleared.  They  are  double,  so  that  the 

* The  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas  still  performs  one  or  two 
other  old-fashioned  functions.  It  still  tolls  the  curfew, 
which , |n  my  recollection,  was  the  signal  for  a general  closing 
of  shops.  “The  great  bell  of  St  Nicholas  Church,  says 
Braud,  “is  tolled  at.  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  this  day 
(Shrove  Tuesday),  shops  are  immediately  shut  up,  offices 
closed,  and  all  kinds  of  business  ceases,  a sort  of  little  carnival 
ensuing  i.  r the  remaining  part  of  the  day.”  This  is  called 
the  pan  -ake  hell-  I believe  it  is  still  rung,  but  the  closing  of 
shops  has  long  been  discontinued. 


station  is  only  accessible  by  passing  through  two 
lines  of  defence.  The  gateways  have  been  closed 
by  heavy  two-leaved  gates.  The  jambs  and 
pillars  of  all  the  gateways  are  composed  of  large 
ami  massive  stones  of  rustic  masonry,  the  central 
pillar,  taken  at  the  second  course  of  masonry, 
measuring  six  feet  square.  Between  each  portal  is 
a large  stone  on  which  the  gates  have  closed.  On 
either  side  are  guard-rooms,  nearly  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  roof.  At  the  south  gateway 
and  outside  tire  wall  of  the  station  there  is  a 

building,  concerning  which  H and  T had  some 

discussion,  my  notion  being  that  it  was  the  bakery 
of  the  station  ; and  while  I was  trying  to  prove 
this,  a shrewd  looking  labourer,  who  was  poking 
about  some  debris  at  hand,  observed,  “If  you’ll 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  its  nowther  the  one  thing 
nor  the  ’totlier  of  what  ye’re  talkin’  aboot.” 

“Indeed ! ” I asked,  “And  pray  what  may  it  be?” 

“ It  was  just  Johnny  Arrastrang’s  malt-kiln,” 
was  the  reply  of  this  second  Ochiltree. 

A little  upwards  of  a century  ago  Houseteads 
was  possessed  by  a family  of  the  name  of 
Armstrong,  descendants  of  the  famous  Johnny, 
who  sold  it  and  the  adjacent  land  for  the  sum  of 
fifty-eight  pounds.  The  farm  now  lets  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  pounds  of  annual  rent. 

At  this  suggestion  of  our  new  acquaintance, 
we  were  induced  to  view  this  building  with  a 
medieval,  rather  than  a Homan  eye,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  subject  of  our  inquiry 
had  been  no  other  than  the  IYelo  of  some  reiving 
Armstrong,  consisting  of  a basement,  wherein  his 
cattle  were  housed,  and  over  this  a tower  in  which 
he  had  his  abode,  and,  behind,  a kiln  in  which  he 
dried  liis  corn  : for  in  the  days  of  Border  strife, 
when  one  man  sowed  and  another  reaped,  it  was 
not  always  expedient  to  leave  a crop  till  it  should 
mature  into  full  ripeness.  The  compactness  with, 
which  the  streets  and  houses  are  packed  within 
the  walls  of  the  station  indicates  the  necessity  of 
housing  a large  body  of  men  in  as  limited  a com- 
pass as  possible.  The  houses  arc  very  small  and 
the  streets  exceedingly  narrow.  One  street  led 
from  the  north  to  the  south  gate,  which  appears 
to  have  been  crossed  by  another  from  the  east  to 
the  west  gate,  the  centre  being  marked  by  a large 
square  column.  Traces  of  more  spacious  buildings 
appear  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  station,  one 
of  which  measures  seventy  feet  in  length  and 
eight  feet  in  breadth.  This  has  been,  apparently, 
a chamber  for  the  transaction  of  public  affairs. 
Two  hypocausts  have  been  found  within  the  walls, 
and  one  outside  the  station,  by  the  Knag  Burn,  a 
stream  which  runs  to  the  eastward  ; in  the  latter 
the  flues  were  found  to  be  full  of  soot.  The 
station  of  Housesteads  includes  an  area  of  nearly 
five  acres.  The  suburbs  have  been  very  exten- 
sive. A little  to  the  south,  extending  westwards, 
the  hill-side  has  been  scarped  in  flights  of  terraces 
similar  to  the  hanging  vineyards  seen  m Italy  and 
on  the  steep  sides  of  Lebanon.  A stone-cased  well  of 
Homan  masonry  lies  a little  to  the  west  of  the  sta- 
tion, hut  none  has  been  discovered  within  its  walls. 
In  the  Notitia,  Boreovieus  is  the  station  of  the 
Cohort  Prima  Tirnuomm.  Inscriptions  having  refe- 
rence to  this  cohort  have  been  found  in  tbe  station. 

J.  W.  AllCHEE. 
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CHAPTF.il  i.xxxvi.  M r.  Berry  followed  close  upon  the  servant,  and 

WliEX  Mr.  Berry  left  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  after  the  Mr.  Vernon,  though  rather  vexed  at  being  inter- 
interview in  which  he  had  made  his  strange  reve-  rujited  so  soon  after  breakfast,  rose  to  receive  him 
lation,  he  went  over  to  Canonbury  Square,  and  with  the  courtesy  habitual  to  the  man  whom  the 
sent  in  his  name  to  her  father.  world  had  used  so  ill. 

Archibald  Vernon  was  in  his  favourite  position,  “ It  is  some  years  since  we  met,  Mr.  Aremon,” 
on  a sofa  drawn  so  comfortably  near  the  window  said  Berry,  “ but  I need  not  recall  myself  to  your 


as  that  the  light  fell  full  upon  his  newspaper, 
while  the  curtain  shaded  him  from  the  glare.  He 
was,  of  course,  in  a morning  robe  and  slippers, 
and  the  air  from  the  opened  sash  played  pleasantly 
with  his  soft  white  hair — once  or  twice  he  had 
permitted  himself  the  fancy  that  he  was  somewhat 
in  a draught,  but  having  deliberately  balanced 
the  comparative  inconvenience  of  moving,  and 
that  of  enduring  the  slight  breeze,  he  had  decided 
in  favour  of  bearing  the  latter  until  some  one 
else  should  eoine  in  and  close  the  window  for  him. 
Ami  he  was  deep  in  the  long-winded  sentences  of 
a President's  Message. 


recollection.” 

“ My  sojourn  in  Lipthwaite,”  replied  Mr.  Ver- 
non. smiling,  “ was  so  pleasant  in  many  respects, 
that  1 am  not  likely  to  forget  a LipthWaite  friend. 
Pray  sit  down.” 

And  being  on  his  feet,  Mr.  \ ernon  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  closing  the 
window . 

“ Have  you  read  the  Message  ? ’ he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  “Times.”  “It  is  singularly 
interesting.” 

“ What  message  ? ” replied  Mr.  Berry.  “ Some 
telegraph '!  ” 
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“The  President’s  Message.  We  have  been  ex- 
pecting it  most  anxiously  for  some  days.” 

“Not  I.  T really  forget  who  is  President,  and 
I am  sure  I did  not  know  that  he  was  going  to 
issue  a message.  I suppose  that  it  is  all  moon- 
shine and  verbiage,  as  usual  ? ” 

“ I.  see  you  retain  your  old  Tory  notions,  Mr. 
Berry,”  said  Mr.  Vernon.  “We  used  to  battle 
over  them  in  Li  pth waite,  you  will  remember.  Do 
you  recollect  contending  that  the  barren  platitudes 
we  call  a speech  from  the  throne  were  better  than 
the  well-reasoned  aud  eloquent  essay  which  a 
republican  president  addresses  to  the  people  ? ” 

“ 1 dare  say  that  I did.  I know  that  1 should 
take  the  same  side,  if  I cared  enough  about  politics 
to  discuss  such  matters  now.” 

“ Now,  my  dear  sir  ? Why,  politics  now  have  a 
commanding  interest,  a grand  importance  which 
the}’  have  never  had  before.  Every  event  has  its 
significance,  and  all  events  are  tending  to  bring  on 
a great  and  mighty  change,  a regeneration  of  man- 
kind,” 

‘ ‘ Mankind  wants  regenerating,  badly  enough, 
but  1 don’t  suppose  it  will  be  done  by  Presidents’ 
Messages  and  newspaper  gabble.  However,  if 
such  things  amuse  you,  you  are  right  enough  to 
look  after  them.  I shall  not  interrupt  your  studies 
very  long,  but  I shall  be  glad  of  a little  conversa- 
tion with  you.” 

“Nothing  disagreeable,  T hope,”  said  Mr. 
Vernon,  with  sincerity,  aud  looking  keenly  at  Mr. 
Berry. 

“We  are  both  of  us  too  old  to  be  afraid  of 
disagreeable  subjects,”  said  Berry,  who  was  in  no 
mood  to  make  allowances  for  the  selfishness  of  his 
companion. 

“The  less  time  we  have  before  us,  the  more 
pleasantly  we  should  try  to  occupy  it,”  said  the 
other.  “That  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  wisdom 
which  my  white  hairs  have  taught  me.  But,  of 
course,  if  you  feel  that  there  is  anything  I ought  to 
hear — though  I would  much  rather  it  were  put  into 
writing — ” 

“I  have  been  a lawyer,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  we 
write  when  we  do  not  mean  to  come  to  the  point. 

I shall  not  detain  you  long,  and  I cannot  write 
what  I wish  to  say.” 

With  a wistful  look  at  the  paper,  which  Mr. 
Vernon  knew  would  be  called  for  in  less  than  an 
hour,  he  begged  Mr.  Berry  to  proceed. 

“1  shall  make  no  apologies  to  you,  Mr.  Vernon,” 
said  Berry,  “ for  bringing  a painful  subject  before 
you,  for  I am  certain  that  as  a father  you  will 
feel  that  none  are  needed.” 

“Painful,”  and  “a  father.”  The  first  word  was 
a good  deal  stronger  than  “ disagreeable,”  and  the 
second  called  up  a still  more  unpleasant  train  of 
recollections  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Vernon.  How  he 
wished  that  he  had  gone  out  for  the  walk  which 
he  had  always  intended  to  take  after  his  break- 
fast. But  there  he  was,  and  there  was  no  escape 
for  him. 

“ Noire  of  my  children  ill  ? ” he  said. 

“ I suppose  that,  if  so,  it  'would  hardly  have 
been  left  to  me  to  inform  yon.” 

“ Kay,  I did  not  know.  Canonbury  is  a good 
way  from  my  daughter  Beatrice’s,  and  Laura  is 
still,  1 suppose,  in  some  part  of  France.  To  tell  i 


you  the  truth,  I do  not  see  either  of  them  quite  so 
often  as  when  we  were  all  at  Hermit  Hut.  But  T 
am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  nothing  is  the 
matter.” 

“T  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Vernon,”  said 
Berry,  whose  manner,  formerly  so  genial,  had 
become  incisive  and  unpleasant.  “Ill-health  is 
not  the  worst  thing  that  can  come  upon  us.” 

“ In  my  mind,  the  very  worst,  except  perhaps 
poverty.  I hope  that,  as  a professional  man,  you 
do  not  come  to  tell  me  of  any  pecuniary  misfor- 
tune.” 

And  Archibald  A ernon  thought,  uncomfortably, 
of  the  regularly  paid  rent  for  his  very  comfortable 
board  and  lodging,  and  that  a quarter  would  be 
due  in  a short  time. 

“No,  sir.  But  I come  to  tell  you  of  something 
that  should  affect  you  more  than  either  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  you  have  mentioned.  When  I 
have  told  yon,  I shall  leave  it  to  you  to  act  as  you 
may  think  your  duty  dictates.” 

‘ ‘ To  act  ’ was  another  phrase  that  grated  upon 
Vernon’s  organisation,  but  he  had  sufficient  reli- 
ance upon  his  own  powers  of  self- conviction  to 
assure  himself  that  it  must  indeed  be  a powerful 
cause  that  should  drive  him  to  any  action  more 
distasteful  than  writing  a letter,  or  perhaps  enter- 
ing a series  of  protests  in  his  private  diary.  So  he 
listened  with  the  composure  which  we  feel  when  we 
have  our  destiny  in  our  own  hands. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  tone  of  his  com- 
panion was  not  one  calculated  to  overcome  the 
passive  resistance  of  Mr.  Vernon. 

“ You  are  a thinking  man,  Mr.  Vernon,”  said 
Berry,  almost  sneeringly,  “ and,  therefore,  I 
address  myself  to  your  head,  and  not  to  your 
heart.  ” 

The  speech  was  abrupt  and  offensive,  and 
Vernon  felt  it,  and  said  with  some  dignity  : 

“ You  will  deliver  your  business  in  your  own 
way,  Mr.  Berry.  I trust  that  it  may  be  less  dis- 
agreeable than  the  manner  in  uhich  you  seem 
inclined  to  open  it.” 

“ I dare  say  that  it  will  excuse  any  defect  in 
manner,  sir.  I am  too  old  to  be  very  fastidious, 
and  you  are  not,  I take  it,  much  my  junior.” 

“ I am  unaware  that  we  are  ever  too  old  to  be 
courteous,  Mr.  Berry.” 

Mr.  Berry  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and 
might  have  intended  to  make  a mote  harsh  reply. 
But,  after  a pause,  he  said  : 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Vernon,  when  you  were  in  Lipthwaite,  I 
had  some  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode  in 
which  you  educated  your  children.  I have  a per- 
fect recollection  of  having  more  than  once  made 
you  aware  that  I did  not  think  your  system — if  it 
deserved  the  name — was  a proper  one,  or  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  happy  results.  I recol- 
lect, also,  that  though  you  were  always  prepared 
to  debate  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or  of  Madagascar, 
or  any  other  place,  with  the  utmost  fulness,  you 
showed  a touchy  impatience  at  hearing  a word 
upon  matters  that  really  concerned  you.  On 
one  occasion,  the  last,  you  met  me  with  an  an- 
swer that  prevented  my  ever  alluding  to  the  topic 
again.” 

“It  is  years  ago,  Mr.  Berry,  and  I do  not 
remember  the  circumstance,  but  it  was  not  unna- 
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tural  that  I should  decline  the  advice  of  a gentle-  ami  approaching  him,  “yon  have  not  mentioned 
man  who  had  no  kind  of  right  to  offer  it.”  a name.  Which — which — is  it  Mrs.  Urquhart?” 

“ I will  not  say  that  I had  no  kind  of  right,  sir,  he  added,  in  a troubled  whisper, 
for  it  happened  that,  at  the  time,  I filled,  a public  “ Mrs.  Hawkesley  is  in  her  house,  and  duing 
office  in  our  town,  and  certain  matters  came  under  her  duty,”  was  Barry’s  indirect  reply, 
my  knowledge,  partly  because  of  my  filling  that  It  were  harsh  to  say  that  a ray  of  comfort  shot 
situation.  But  I used  my  own  judgment,  and  I through  the  mind  of  the  father  at  this  assurance — 
decided  that  I was  not  warranted  in  saying  more  yet  it  was  Beatrice  who  had  the  charge  and  care 
to  you  than  oue  acquaintance  might  say,  in  private  of  his  welfare,  and  it  was  to  her  that  he  turned 
friendship,  to  another.  It  might  have  been  better  in  any  of  his  small  and  self-made  troubles — let  it 
lad  I been  less  scrupulous,  but  that  consideration  he  said  only  that  the  news  that  his  eldest  child  had 
is  now  beside  the  question.  Let  me  go  on  to  say  gone  would  have  grieved  him  more  deeply  than 


that  subsequent  circumstances  seemed  to  show 
that  you  had  been  more  fortunate  than  I thought 
you  deserved  to  he.  Each  of  your  daughters  mar- 
ried, and  married  well,  and  appeared  to  lead  a 
happy  life.  There  was,  therefore,  no  more  to  be 
said.” 

Mr.  Vernon  made  no  reply. 

“1  heartily  wish,”  continued  Berry,  “that  it 
had  never  been  my  fortune  to  hear  again  of  any 
of  the  ladies,  except  that  they  continued  to  be 
good  wives  to  the  husbands  whom  they  had  been 
, so  fortunate  as  to  secure.” 

“ Mz\  Berry,”  said  Vernon,  reddening,  “ I do 
not  sit  here  to  listen  to  anything  implying  that 
any  husband  whom  a daughter  of  mine  could 
marry  was  not  at  least  as  much  honoured  in  the 
marriage  as  she  could  be.” 

“Those  words  and  that  look,  Mr.  Vernon, 
would  well  become  a father  who  had  fulfilled  his 
duties  to  his  children,  instead  of  bringing  them 
up  with  no  care  except  what  a day-school  coidd 
afford,  but  from  you  they  are  simply  vain  and 
arrogant.  Hear  me  out,  sir.  The  politics  of 
Europe,  and  of  America,”  he  added  •with  a glance 
at  the  paper,  “have  engrossed  your  attention  so 
much,  that  you  have  not  had  enough  time  for  so 
unimportant  a question  as  the  position  of  your  own 
children.  A stranger,  therefore,  has  to  call  upon 
you,  and  inform  you  that  of  the  three  children 
whom  you  brought  up  so  well,  and  whose  alliance 
diil  so  much  honour  to  their  husbands,  one  has 
disgraced  her  husband,  and  has  fled  from  France 
to  England  to  avoid  his  vengeance,  and  another 
has  abandoned  her  home,  and  fled  to  Paris,  and,  as 
her  husband  has  reason  to  believe,  for  the  same 
cause  that  drove  away  her  sister.” 

Archibald  Vernon,  who,  at  the  outset  of  this 
brutal  speech,  had  gazed  fiercely  at  Berry,  and 
seemed  but  to  await  its  close  in  order  to  lay  a 
violent  hand  upon  him,  turned  suddenly  pale  as 
the  last  sentences  were  uttered,  bowed  his  head 
into  his  hands,  and  broke  into  weeping. 

Mr.  Berry  looked  on  with  a cold  eye. 

“ I have  seen  a good  deal  of  suffering  in  my 
time,”  he  said  in  an  under- voice,  and  as  he  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  “ but  I nevernoticcd 
that  a man  who  cried  suffered  long.” 

And  he  compared  his  watch  with  the  clock 
upon  the  mantelpiece. 

“ You  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  you  are  telling 
me,  I am  sure,”  said  Mr.  Vernon,  raising  his 
head,  and  speaking  in  a voice  of  distress. 

“ I wish  for  their  sakes,  and  for  that  of  their 
sister,  that  I had  any  doubt,”  said  Berry,  from  the 
hearthrug. 

“But — hut,”  said  Archibald  Vernon,  rising, 


the  fate  of  the  others. 

“And  such  is  destiny,”  said  Vernon,  placing 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  returning  to  the 
couch,  on  which  he  threw  himself  in  a despairing 
manner. 

“Destiny!”  repeated  Berry,  again  glancing  at 
his  watch. 

“ I have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  Mr, 
Berry,”  said  Vernon,  rising  again  after  some 
minutes,  during  which  his  companion  watched 
him  calmly,  and  without  a single  word  or  sign  of 
sympathy.  “I  repeat  that  I have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with.  I acted  upon  my  own 
conviction  that  I was  pursuing  a right  course,  and 
if  circumstances  over  which  I have  had  no  control 
have  brought  grief  and  sorrow,  I can  only  mourn, 
but  1 have  no  right  to  condemn  the  system  on 
which  I proceeded.  Still,  it  is  sad — most  sad.” 

And  again  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

“ I will  give  him  a quarter  of  an  hour,”  said 
Berry,  “ to  convince  himself  that  all  is  well.” 

“ Yes,  Berry,”  said  Mr.  Vernon,  in  a melan- 
choly tone,  “ I am  cut  to  the  very  soul,  but  I will 
not  be  untrue  to  iny  principles.  Poor  girls,  poor 
girls.  The  fault  is  not  with  me.  1 am  not  respon- 
sible— deeply,  profoundly  as  I feel  the  grief.  You 
have  differed  from  me,  Berry,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  children  should  be  educated,  but  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  own  that  I adhered  sedu- 
lously and  conscientiously  to  my  system.  I held, 
and  F hold  still,  that  the  heart  of  a child  is  the 
flower-garden  which  it  is  not  for  man  to  lay  out 
according  to  his  own  presumptuous  fancies — ” 

“ But  lie  should  leave  it  to  the  devil  to  sow  tares 
in,”  said  Berry,  roughly'. 

“ The  devil,”  said  Vernon,  raising  his  hand  in 
deprecation  of  its  being  supposed  that  lie  believed 
in  such  a being,  though  he  was  then  in  too  much 
distress  to  argue  the  question.  “ We  have  thought 
differently,  my  dear  Berry,  and  your  views  now 
seem  to  be.  triumphant.  Poor  Laura,  poor 
Bertha ! ” 

“He  is  comforting,  fast,”  muttered  Berry'. 

“ l have  not  been  to  blame,  1 solemnly'  declare,” 
said  Archibald  Vernon.  “ 1 have  sacrificed  myself, 
indeed,  and  my  opportunities,  for  my  children, 
i It  was  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  narrow- 
minded relatives,  who  meant,  1 am  sure  for  the 
best,  hut  who  were  bigoted  beyond  description, 
that  l buried  myself  for  years  in  Liplhwaite, 
where  my  talents  were  unavailable,  and  l could 
take  no  part  m the  great  questions  of  the  day'.  I 
went  further,  and  if  there  he  any  blame  attaching 
to  me,  it  is  in  this,  that  1 yielded  to  the  will  of 
those,  relatives,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  comforts 
I which  their  money  gave  to  my  dear  onus,  I per- 
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raittcd  them  to  go  to  the  school  in  your  town.  I 
might  have  done  Letter  to  have  kept  them  at 
home.  Yet  I am  conscious  that  if  1 yielded,  it 
was  for  their  sakes,  and  that  1 never  compro- 
mised my  own  belief  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  seek 
to  form  the  natures  and  characters  of  one  another. 
Had  they  not,  dear  things,  gone  to  that  school, 
they  might  have  been  saved  from  this  grief  and 
evil.  ” 

And  amid  all  his  feeble  folly,  Vernon  unwit- 
tingly spoke  the  truth  in  these  last  words. 

“ He  is  consoled,”  said  Berry,  once  more  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  “And  it  is  under  the  time.  So 
much  for  tears.” 

“You  bear  this  heavy  blow  well  and  man- 
j fully,”  said  Mr,  Berry,  “and  I was  right  in  say- 
ing that  I would  appeal  to  your  head,  not  your 
heart.  ” 

But  either  the  tone,  or  some  instinct  of  nature, 
made  this  speech  nnpleasing  to  Mr.  Vernon,  and 
he  turned  away  in  silence. 

“ I will  waste  little  time  on  him,”  said  Mr. 

| Berry,  contemptuously. 

die  read  the  man,  but  it  was  in  the  coarse  way, 
that  takes  no  account  of  the  foot-notes  and  mar- 
ginal readings.  Those  who,  early  in  our  story, 

; learned  to  know  Vernon  better,  will  perhaps  have 
fuller  knowledge  of  him.  But  that  weak  and 
superficial  nature  (inherited  by  his  second  child, 
Bertha,  but  in  her  case  made  painfully  frivolous 
by  the  want  of  intellect,  and  made  actively  selfish 
by  a feebler  organisation  than  his  own)  was  of  the 
class  which  beyond  most  others  excites  the  scorn 
and  hate  of  a busy,  practical  mind.  Judge  Vernon 
by  what  we  know  of  him,  but  do  not  judge  Berry 
for  knowing  less. 

“I  have  broken  the  news  abruptly  to  you,  Mr. 
Vernon,”  he  said,  “ for  with  such  a story  in  one’s 
mouth,  it  is  difficult  to  frame  one’s  lips  to  delicate 
language,  and  when  one  speaks  to  a man  of  resolu- 
tion and  character,  the  sooner  one’s  news  is 
broken  the  better.  But  I beg  your  pardon  if  T 
have  been  hasty,  and  1 will  only  say  that  if  you 
knew  what  cause  of  sorrow  I have  in  my  own  house- 
hold, you  would  not  be  angry  that  I have  few 
words  to  spare  for  the  troubles  of  others.” 

Mr.  Vernon  had  waved  his  hand  slightly  as  Mr. 
Berry  began,  but,  as  he  concluded,  Vernon  came 
up  to  him,  and  placed  his  hand  in  Berry's. 

“ You,  too,  are  in  affliction?” 

“1  have  left  a wife  who  is,  I believe,  dying.” 

“Ah,  my  friend,”  said  Vernon,  “I,  too,  have 
known  that  sorrow.  But  it  came  to  me  when 
such  blows  are  bitterer.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  speak  of  my  own  grief,”  said 
Mr.  Berry,  “but  you  will  remember  it  when  you 
recall  this  conversation.  But  to  return  to  your 
own  family  affairs.” 

“ I have  heard  enough  for  one  sad  day,”  said 
I Vernon,  seating  himself,  with  one  hand  on  the  end 
of  the  couch,  and  with  his  handkerchief  shading 
! his  eyes. 

“ But  you  must  hear  me  out,  Mr.  Vernon,”  re- 
plied Berry,  “ for  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  I have  something  to  add.” 

“ You  have  no  new  sorrow  to  tell  me — surely  I 
have  nothing  to  hear  that  will  add  to  my 
sufferings  ? ” 


“You  have  asked  me  for  no  details,  Mr. 
Vernon.” 

“Nay,  spare  me  those.  I.  could  not  bear 
them.  It  is  enough  to  know  the  terrible  truth.” 

“ But  you  have  imperfectly  listened  to  what  I 
said,  or  you  would  have  been  eagerly  questioning 
me.  I said  that  in  the  case  of  one  unhappy 
person,  there  was — there  were  circumstances  that 
would  make  any  action  on  your  part,  or  that  of  the 
family,  worse  than  useless.  But  in  the  case  of 
your  youngest  child  you  could  not  have  heard  me 
say  that  there  is  only  a belief  that  she  has  forgotten 
her  duty.” 

“Bid  you  say  that  ? I was  so  stunned  lay  the 
first  intelligence  that  T did  not  catch  your  words. 
Bray — pray  explain.” 

“Without  going  into  needless  detail,  accept 
this  as  a fact.  Mrs.  Lygon  fled  from  her  homer 
but  it  was  partly  to  obtain  the  possession  of  certain 
letters,  of  which  a dreadful  use  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Hawkcsley  and  Mr.  Lygon  are  also  in  Baris, 
and  they  are  endeavouring  to  get  at  those  letters. 

If  they  or  Mrs.  Lygon  obtain  them,  the  first 
impulse  will  be  to  destroy  them  with  all  their 
foulness  and  treachery.  If  that  be  done,  your 
child’s  happiness  is  gone.  Will  you  believe  this 
from  me  ?” 

“ Lrnqnestionab]y.  I have  known  you  long  and  j 
as  a man  of  honour.” 

“ You  believe  this  without  asking  more1 
questions  ?” 

“Bully.” 

“ And  you  love  your  child?” 

“ Love  my  own  Laura  !” 

“ And  you  have  influence  with  her  ?’ 

“As  much  as  a loving  father  can  have.  My 
youngest  child,  and  perhaps  my  favourite,  though 
dear  Beatrice — ” 

“j  You  have  influence  with  Mrs.  Lygon — pardom 
my  abruptness.” 

“ I have  indeed,  I hope.” 

“Then  do  not  lose  an  hour-,  but  go  over  to- 
Baris  as  fast  as  possible,  and  see  her,  Lygon,  and 
Hawkcsley,  and  impress  upon  them  with  all  the 
force  in  your  possession  that  they  must  bring 
those  letters  to  England.  Bo  not  wait  to  under- 
stand why — yon  will  understand  that  too  ■well 
when  all  is  explained,  but  go  at  once — go  by 
to  night’s  train,  and  help  to  save  your  child.” 

“By  to-night’s  train;”  repeated  Mr.  Vernon, 
aghast. 

“ Yes,  for  a train  lost  may  lose  the  object,  and 
yon  will  then  repent  the  delay  to  the  last  hour  of 
your  life.” 

“ I am  iu  no  state  to  travel,”  said  Mr.  Vernonr 
dropping  each  hand  by  his  side,  and  looking 
exceedingly  wretched.  “ Night  travelling  too. 
Besides,”  he  added,  iustiuetively  feeling  that  he 
needed  some  other  justification,  “ I nnist  see  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hawkcsley.  I nnist  consult  and 
- deliberate  with  her,  and  ascertain  her  convictions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  course.” 

“ I come  direct  from  her,  and  she  begs  and 
implores  that  you  will  hurry  off  to  Paris.” 

This  was  said  so  emphatically,  that  Mr.  Vernon 
received  the  announcement  in  helpless  dismay. 

“But  Baris,”  ho  stammered,  “that  is  a wide 
direction — ” 
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“ The  exact  directions  are  written  down  on  this 
paper.” 

* ‘ This  is  most  extraordinary.  I really  feel  that 
I must  have  time  for  reflection.” 

“ You  have  said  that  you  fully  believe  all  I 
have  told  you,  and  that  you  have  influence  with 
Mrs.  Lygon,  and  your  daughter  Beatrice  urgently 
entreats  you  to  go — you  speak  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  your  children,  and  I am  sure  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  when  you  see  what  vital  interests 
are  concerned.” 

“ I would  do  anything — that  is — anything  that 
is  reasonable  ” — said  the  now  thoroughly  unhappy 
Vernon.  “ But  surely  a letter — if  I were  to  write 
to  her — it  would  arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
would  be  kinder  to  her,  and  more  delicate.  It 
would  be  painful  to  her  to  meet  her  father’s  eye 
under  the  circumstances,  and  clearly  it  seems  to 
me  that  a strong  letter — 1 null  write  it  immedi- 
ately— ” 

“ It  would  not  reach  her,  and  all  will  be  lost. 
You,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  with  her  in  a few 
hours.” 

, “If  there  were  no  other  difficulty,”  said  Mr. 
Vernon,  “ and  I see  many  objections  which  must 
be  removed  before  I admit  that  there  is  no  other, 
the  journey  is  a long  one,  and  it  so  happens 
that — ” 

“There  are  twenty  pounds,  in  sovereigns,” 
said  Mr.  Berry,  placing  a packet  on  tlie  sofa  beside 
Mr.  Vernon.  “ You  have  only  to  call  at  this 
address  for  a pass,  which  will  be  given  as  a matter 
of  course,  and  you  have  nearly  all  the  day  before 
you.” 

“ But  my  preparations,”  said  Vernon  feebly,  for 
he  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  his  attitude  of  resis- 
tance, and  yet  could  by  no  means  bring  his  mind 
to  the  idea  that  in  a few  hours  from  that  time  he 
should,  of  his  own  will,  order  a conveyance,  and 
depart  for  France. 

“Preparations — for  a night's  journey?  Take 
nothing,  and  get  what  you  want  in  Paris.  The 
train  leaves  London  Bridge — there,  I have  written 
down  the  exact  hour  for  you.  I will  say  no  more. 
If  you  go,  you  may  save  your  daughter — if  you 
do  not,  believe  that  it  is  destiny  that  has  destroyed 
her,  and  see  what  kind  of  comfort  that  thought 
will  be  upon  your  death-bed.  Do  something  to 
atone  for  the  system  of  neglect  that  has  brought 
about  such  misery.” 

He  went  out  as  he  spoke.  And  he  had  better 
have  left  the  last  words  unspoken.  For  Archibald 
Vernon  -was  ever  one  of  those  who  think  more  of 
words  than  things,  and  who  think  last  words  of 
more  significance  than  the  first. 

Vernon  echoed  that  last  sentence,  and  pondered 
upon  it,  and  the  longer  lie  did  so  the  more  comfort 
it  brought  him  in  his  present  trouble.  Not  for 
the  trouble,  not  the  sorrow  that  the  tidings  of 
!!  Berry  had  caused — for  those  lie  had  an  ample 

I recognition,  and  they  were  to  be  considered  and 
deplored  in  due  course — but  his  own  immediate 
exigency  now  demanded  all  his  thought.  Before 
Berry  had  left,  Mr.  Vernon  had  fully  resolved  that 
he  would  write,  at  all  events,  before  thinking  of 
moving — but  howto  justify  this  to  himself ? He 
had  nearly  succeeded,  by  dint  of  the  hundred 
objections  to  action  which  ever  spring  to  the  aid 


of  one  who  seeks  them — when  the  charge  of  j 
Beatrice,  the  direct,  urgent  charge  of  the  daughter 
who  chiefly  ministered  to  his  own  comforts  came 
upon  him,  and  he  had  almost  yielded  to  the  belief 
that  he  should  depart  on  the  errand. 

But  Berry’s  last  words  came  to  save  him. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Atone  for  the  system  of  neglect  that  has  | 
brought  about  such  misery,’”  he  repeated  once 
more.  “ How  dares  he,  how  dares  any  man 
speak  thus  of  the  convictions  of  another '?  This 
man,  of  all,  whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  the 
coarse  and  selfish  prosecution  of  a pursuit  for 
which  there  would  actually  be  no  place  at  all, 
were  society  what  it  should  be.  First,  a hard  and 
greedy  lawyer,  and  then,  when  I knew  him,  the 
puppet-official  of  a miserable  borough,  a man  who 
blustered  at  the  poor,  and  fawned  upon  the  rich, 
and  made  his  gain  by  it,  building  himself  a house, 
and  buying  the  land  of  some  client  whom  he  had 
oppressed  into  selling  it.  That  man  dares  to  come 
to  me,  and  in  my  own  room  to  tell  me  that  my 
system  has  brought  my  children  to  wrong.  And 
am  I to  bow  to  his  bidding,  and  hurry  to  Paris  as 
if  I were  his  clerk  ? No.  I will  not  stoop  to  that 
humiliation  ; and  dear  Beatrice,  though  she  may 
be  angry  at  first,  will  own  that  I was  right  to 
vindicate  myself.  This  money  is,  of  course,  hers, 
and  I will  return  it  the  first  time  I can  get  over 
to  Maida  Hill.  But  I will  write  to  Laura — and 
to  make  sure  that  she  receives  the  letter,  I will 
send  a copy  to  Charles  and  to  Arthur.  That  will 
be  the  most  prompt  and  secure  method  of  acting. 
Dear  Beatrice  wishes  me  to  go,  but  her  busy  mind 
has  not  had  time  to  comprehend  the  delicacy  of 
Laura’s  position.  Beatrice  does  not,  at  the  mo- 
ment, see  how  painful  it  would  be  for  Laura  to 
meet  my  eye,  but  will  feel  this  when  I explain  the 
reasons  for  my  course.  I will  go  over  to  her  the  first 
thing  to-morrow — or  rather,  I will  write  and  tell 
her  what  I have  done,  and  ask  her  to  come  to  me, 
and  take  away  her  money.  That  is  clearly'  my 
course,  and  I regret  that  Beriy  left  the  house 
before  I had  time  to  announce  to  him  what  it 
should  be.  I will,  however,  write  to  him  also,  in 
a few  days,  perhaps  when  1 receive  a reply  from 
Paris.  A coarse,  greedy,  ignorant  man — y'et  use- 
ful enough  in  his  way,  1 doubt  not.  Poor  Bertha, 
poor  dear  child.  1 should  like  to  hear  her  own 
story  of  her  life.  When  the  fitting  time  comes,  I 
will  ask  her  to  send  it  me — that  vulgar  lawyer 
has  but  one  word  for  every  shade  of  error,  and 
who  is  he  that  he  should  judge  a gentle,  sensitive  lj 
woman  ?” 

Many  more  reflections  of  this  kind  occupied 
Archibald  Vernon.  Did  he  deceive  himself,  or 
did  he  endeavour  to  do  so  ? One  would  not 
decide.  But  as  the  letters  for  France  could  not 
depart  till  the  evening,  a reader  will  scarcely  be 
surprised  at  hearing  that,  after  a sigh  for  the  sad 
things  that  had  come  upon  his  family',  Mr.  Vernon 
read  to  the  end  of  the  American  Message,  or  that 
the  letters  required  too  much  consideration  to  be 
dispatched  that  day'.  What  the  father  had  been 
in  his  yrouth,  he  proved  in  his  age. 

Mr.  Berry  had  no  further  business  in  London, 
and  ijet  lie  seemed  in  no  haste  to  leave  it.  He 
chose  to  walk  from  Onnonbnry  to  the  city, 
although  a young  walker  must  have  stepped  out 
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well  to  save  the  next  train  for  Li  pth  waite,  and 
although  there  was  not  another  until  late  in  the 
day.  Yet  we  have  heard  what  he  told  Mrs. 
Hawkesley  of  one  whom  he  had  left  at  home — we 
have  heard  him  repeat  to  Vernon  that  a dying 
wife  lay  there,  and  he  had  spoken  the  truth. 

He  went  through  the  formality  of  entering  the 
station,  and  of  looking  at  the  clock  and  time-bills, 
and  seeing  that  he  had  missed  the  train.  He  then 
took  careful  note  of  the  next  departure,  and  went 
out.  And  the  old  man  turned  hack  into  the  old 
city,  and  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  narrow 
and  quaintly-named  streets  and  lanes,  sometimes 
standing  still  with  no  apparent  object,  sometimes 
watching  the  sturdy  labourers,  as  they  loaded  or 
unloaded  carts,  and  sometimes  following  with  his 
C3re  the  slow  ascent  of  huge  sacks  to  the  hooded 
doors  of  the  warehouses — but  Mr.  Berry  could 
have  given  but  poor  account  why  he  had  stood 
still,  or  what  he  had  seen.  But  he  wandered  on, 
and  twice  crossed  the  river,  by  different  bridges, 
and  lingered  so  long  upon  the  lonely  arches  of  one 
of  these  that  he  became  an  object  of  interest  to 
an  officer  on  duty,  who  watched  him  so  sedulously 
that  even  Berry  himself  became  aware  that  he 
was  dogged. 

“ You  seem  to  know  me,”  he  said  at  last  to  the 
policeman. 

“ Well,  no,  sir,”  said  the  officer,  whose  shrewd  - 
ness  told  him  that  the  stranger  was  eminently 
respectable  up  to  that  moment,  whatever  might  be 
his  view's  for  the  future  ; “but  don’t  you  find  it 
rather  hot,  walking  about  here  so  long  together  ? ” 

“ It  is  hot,  is  it  ? ” said  Mr.  Berry. 

“I  would  not  walk  here,  if  T had  no  call  to  it,” 
replied  the  officer. 

“Ah!  if  yon  had  no  call  to  it,”  repeated  Mr. 
Berry,  mechanically.  “Well,  perhaps  I have  no 
call  to  it.” 

“ Then  I would  get  in  the  shade,  off  the  bridge, 
sir.” 

“ In  the  shade,  off  the  bridge.  I dare  say  that 
yon  are  quite  right.  When  you  come  off  the 
bridge  here  is  something  to  help  to  cool  you.” 

Ho  put  .a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  the  man,  and 
walked  away,  but  the  present,  though  not  unac- 
cepted, did  not  prevent  the  officer  from  followdng 
pretty  closely,  as  if  to  be  ready  should  the  sns- 
pected  man  take  his  advice,  and  suddenly  place 
himself  in  the  shade  and  off  the  bridge  by  aspring 
from  the  parapet.  Once  through  the  gate,  and 
Berry’s  life  would  be  in  charge  of  some  other 
initial  and  number. 

But  Sir.  Berry  had  no  such  thought  as  that 
which  entered  the  mind  of  the  officer,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Liptliwaite  by  the  afternoon  train. 

Every  one  about  the  station  kneu  him,  and  he 
imagined  that  more  than  one  person  who  would, 
ordinarily,  have  addressed,  or  at  least  recognised 
him,  seemed  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  This  idea  took 
stronger  possession  of  him  when,  in  a street  lead- 
ing to  the  station,  a gentleman  with  whom  he  was 
rather  intimate  crossed  over,  and  thus  avoided 
speech,  although  saluting  Berry  as  they  passed. 

“ It  has  happened,”  he  said,  “ and  they  don’t 
want  to  tell  me.” 

He  walked  out  less  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
his  house,  with  that  strange  sensation  which  we 


experience  when  making  our  way  to  a scene  in 
which  uTe  are  to  meet  a new'  expression  on  every 
face  around  us. 

At  the  gate  of  his  house  w as  the  carriage  of  the 
medical  man  who  was  in  attendance  on  Mrs. 
Berry. 

“Is  he  still  here?  I am  too  late — and  too 
soon.” 

But  as  he  opened  the  gate,  the  doctor  came 
from  the  house,  and  shook  hands  w'ith  him. 

“ Well,  we  are  low,  but  not  more  so  than 
yesterday,”  said  the  medical  man,  in  answer  to 
Berry’s  look.  “There  is  great  persistency,  great 
persistency.” 

Mr,  Berry  did  not  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
word,  but  manifested  evident  relief. 

“I  had  feared  to  hear  a worse  account,”  he 
said.  “My  visit  to  town  wras  on  the  most  urgent 
business,  as  you  may  imagine.” 

“ Certainly,  certainly.  And  this  kind  of  thing 
may  continue  a long  time,  and  yet  may  be 
abruptly  terminated.  There  is  no  new  symptom 
to-day.  But  I want  to  say  a wrord  to  you,” 
added,  they  being  within  hearing  of  his  servant. 
“Just  take  a turn  with  me  in  the  shrubbery.  She 
is  sleeping  now,  so  that  you  could  not  go  up.  Just 
a word.” 

CHAPTER  LXXXVU. 

The  boat  from  Boulogne  toFolkstone  was  loosed 
from  her  moorings,  and  was  beginning  her  way 
between  the  piers  of  the  harbour. 

Laura  was  on  board. 

She  had  gone  down  into  the  cabin,  from  an 
instinct  that  made  her  avoid  heedless  observa 
tion,  rather  than  with  any  view  of  concealment, 
and  she  designed  to  come  on  deck  again  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  should  be  wTell  on  her  course.  In  her 
hand,  from  which  it  never  seemed  to  part,  was  a 
large  packet,  carefully  sealed,  and  directed,  to 
provide  against  any  possible  accident,  with  the 
address  of  Mr.  Hawkesley.  But  the  care  which 
Mrs.  Lygon  bestowed  upon  her  charge  seemed  to 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it 
would  escape  from  her  keeping. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  few  passengers  below,  the 
vessel  suddenly  slackened  speed,  which  it  did  not 
resume. 

Three  or  four  hurried  on  deck,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  but  Mrs.  Lygon  remained 
below,  almost  alone. 

She  quietly  waited  the  resumption  of  the 
voyage,  attributing  the  delay  to  some  casual 
obstruction,  when  the  steward  entered  the  cabin, 
and  spoke  to  the  only  two  persons  who  were  in 
it.  besides  Mrs.  Lygon.  They  looked  a little 
surprised,  but  with  much  docility  obeyed  the  man’s 
invitation  to  come  out  with  him. 

Laura  was  alone.  The  next  moment  there 
entered  a tall  gentleman  in  plain  clothes,  who 
advanced  towards  her,  raised  his  hat,  and  in 
English,  but  with  a slight  accent,  begged  to  know 
whether  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  Mrs. 
Lygon. 

* Somewhat  tremnlously,  Laura  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

“ In  that  case,  I have  also  the  honour  of  bearing 
a message  to  Airs.  lygon.” 
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He  handed  to  her  a telegraphic  dispatch.  It 
was  from  Charles  Hawkesley.  And  it  said, 

“ Hare  no  hesitation  in  handing  to  the  hearer 
vehat  he  will  ask  from  you.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Fear  nothing .” 

“ Does  the  message  explain  itself,  Madame  ? ” 

“I  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Hawkesley,”  replied 
Lanra. 

“ He  instructs  me  to  ask  you  for  a paeket.  By 
the  description  in  the  message  to  myself” — and 
he  produced  another  paper — “ I should  judge  that 
the  packet  beside  Madame  is  the  one  in  question.” 

Laura’s  treasure — her  sheet  anchor — her  last 
hope  ! No.  She  stea<  lily’’  refused  compliance,  and 
the  stranger,  with  slight  attempt  to  change  her 
resolve,  bowed  and  departed.  On  went  the  vessel, 
and  Laura  held  her  treasure  fast  when  she  wist- 
fidly  gazed  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Englaud. 

( Tii  be  continued.) 

THE  WORTHIES  OF  TWICKENHAM. 

We  know  of  no  place  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  metropolis  excepted,  in  which  there  have  re- 
sided such  a number  of  distinguished  persons  as 
Twickenham.  We  can  trace  amongst  its  former 
inhabitants  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  painters, 
authors,  ecclesiastics,  military  and  naval  men,  as 
well  as  many  women  of  historical  eminence.  In 
the  lapse  of  years  it  would  become  difficult  to 
point  out  the  residences  and  characteristics  of 
these  Twickenham  worthies,  and  therefore  it  is 
thought  that  short  notices  of  them  would  not  be 
found  uninteresting  as  a literary  record.  It 
should  be  stated  that  Wliitton,  being  a hamlet 
of  Twickenham,  such  celebrated  persons  as  have 
resided  in  that  place  will  be  included  in  the  list 
now  about  to  be  given. 

Let  us  begin  with  Pope  and  his  villa,  of  which 
now,  alas  ! but  little  is  left.  Here  Pope  resided 
with  his  father  and  mother  about  the  year  1715. 
His  garden,  lawns,  and  pleasure-grounds  consisted 
of  live  acres.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  this  space  Pope  twisted,  and  twirled, 
and  rhymed,  and  harmonised  till  it  appeared  two 
or  three  sweet  little  lawns  opening  and  showing 
beyond  one  another,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
with  thick  impenetrable  woods.  Here  was  his 
grotto,  his  willow,  and  the  beauteous  Thames,  on 
which  Pope  delighted  to  be  jntnted  on  line  days. 
At  Pope’s  death,  his  villa  and  grounds  were  sold 
to  Sir  William  Stanhope,  who  hacked  and  hewed 
the  trees,  added  to  and  spoilt  the  house,  and 
desecrated  the  whole  place.  His  friend,  Lord 
Nugent,  wrote  the  following  sycophantic  lines  to 
him  on  what  he  called  his  inij/rorements  of  Pope’s 
grounds : 

And  fancy  now  displays  a fairer  scope, 

And  Stanhope’s  plans  unfold  the  soul  of  Pope, 
should  we  not  rather  read — 

And  Stanhope's  wealth  destroys  the  taste  of  Pope  ? 

Not  far  from  Pope’s  villa  was  the  latli-and- 
plaster  house  built  by  Horace  Walpole  in  a charm- 
ing situation,  which  he  called  Strawberry  Hill. 
He  himself  has  sufficiently  described  it  in  his 
letters,  with  its  outside  appearance  and  its  internal 
decorations.  Here  was  his  printing-press,  and 
here  he  wrote  those  letters  which  will  lie  read 


probably  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts.  . 
At  the  end  of  a verdant  meadow  Walpole  pur- 
chased a comparatively  small  house,  in  which  the 
celebrated  Kitty  Clive,  the  actress,  resided.  He 
would  trip  across  that  field  accompanied  by  his  ' 
pet  spaniel,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  that 
fascinating  woman.  At  his  death  he  left  the  house 
to  the  two  beautiful  sisters,  the  Misses  Berry, 
who  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  Twickenham 
worthies. 

Near  to  Pope’s  villa  was  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Hudson,  an  eminent  portrait  painter,  and 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Richardson,  the 
painter.  Hudson  had  for  his  pupils  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Wright  of  Derby,  and  ' 
many  other  celebrated  painters,  who  first  studied 
under  him. 

The  extravagant  Philip  Duke  of  Wharton, 
whom  Pope  satirised  as  “the  scorn  and  wonder 
of  the  age,”  had  a house  at  Twickenham,  pulled 
down  a few  years  ago.  A solitary  cedar  marks 
the  spot,  with  a pond  near  it.  A life  of  him, 
with  his  poems,  speeches,  and  letters,  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  after  his  death.  He  died 
in  1731,  in  a convent  at  Tarragona  in  Spain. 

1 Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  lived  m a house 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Twick- 
enham Common  ; it  may  still  lie  known  by  two 
finely-carved  stone  vases  on  each  side  of  the  gate- 
way. At  one  time  she  lived  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy  and  friendship  with  Pope  ; but  they 
quarrelled,  and  hated  each  other  cordially  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  She  died  in  1702.  She 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  her  country  for  having 
introduced  inoculation  into  it. 

That  charming  actress,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  resided 
at  a small  house  near  the  Thames,  called  Ragman’s 
Castle,  and  so  called  from  its  having  been  an  ale- 
house and  the  great  resort  of  beggars.  She 
enlarged  it  considerably.  At  her  death,  in  175S,  1 

it  became  the  residence  of  George  Hardinge,  Esq., 
who  had  been  Attorney- General  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  afterwards  a Welsh  judge.  Mr.  Justice 
Hardinge  was  a man  of  learning,  a good  lawyer, 
and  of  infinite  pleasantry  and  wit.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  to  Burke  on  his  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  and  many  other  works.  He  was  the 
father  of  that  brave  Captain  Hardinge  who  lost 
his  life  and  his  ship  m lighting  an  American 
frigate  of  far  Superior  force.  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge 
died  in  1810,  and  his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  his  miscellaneous 
works,  and  a life  of  him,  have  been  collected  and 
published. 

Close  to  Ragman’s  Castle  is  that  fine  villa  now 
called  Orleans  House,  from  the  late  King  of  the 
French,  Louis  Philippe,  having  lived  in  it  when 
Duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  by  Mr.  Secretary  Johnstone, * a man 
whom  Pope  satirised  most  bitterly.  At  his  death 
it  was  purchased  by  George  1’itt,  Esq.,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Diamond  Pitt.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  following  anecdote.  When  Louis 
Philippe  was  staying  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Richmond,  he  walked  one  day  by  himself  to 
Twickenham  for  the  purpose,  as  lie  said,  of  seeing 
* See  Once  a Week,  vol.  iii.  p.  110. 
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some  ol  tlie  old  tradesmen  who  had  served  him 
when  ho  resided  there.  As  he  passed  along  that 
plaee  a man  met  him,  pnlled  off  his  hat,  and  hoped 
His  Royal  Highness  was  well. 

“What’s  yonr  name?”  inquired  the  ex-king. 
He  was  told  it.  “ I do  not- recollect  it,”  said  the 
king.  “ What  were  you  when  1 lived  here  ?” 

“ Please  your  ltoyal  Highness,”  replied  the 
man,  “ I kept  the  Crown,"  an  ale-house  close  to 
the  entrance  of  Orleans  House. 

“ Hid  you  ? ” said  Louis  Philippe.  “ Why,  my 
good  fellow,  you  did  what  I was  unable  to  do.” 

In  the  upper  part  of  Twickenham,  towards 
Isleworth,  there  was  a very  ancient  mansion, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Hr.  Corbet,  Bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1635.  Adjoining  is  a house  m which 
lived  Sir  Richard  Perrin,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  close  to  it  another  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Montrose  lived  in  1797. 

We  now  approach  the  hamlet  of  Wliitton.  In 
a conspicuous  situation  is  Kneller  Hall,  built  by 
and  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  portrait  painter, 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It  is  said  that  he  painted 
so  fine  a full-length  picture  of  Lady  Kneller,  that 
leaving  the  door  of  his  studio  open,  Lady  Kneller’s 
favourite  spaniel  got  access  to  it,  and  seeing,  as 
he  thought,  his  beloved  mistress,  he  jumped  up  at 
her  likeness  and  injured  the  picture,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  easel  and  placed  against  the 
wall.  The  staircase  in  this  line  mansion  was 
painted  by  Leguerre. 

In  this  hamlet  resided  Sir  William  Chambers, 
whose  name  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  Somer- 
set House  exists.  His  house  was  built  by  Archi- 
bald, Buke  of  Argyle,  Effie  Deans’  duke,  who 
resided  here  and  planted  those  noble  cedars,  which 
are  still  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them. 

On  approaching  Twickenham  Common,  a very 
pleasing  locality,  may  be  seen  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  General  Gunning,  brother  to  those 
celebrated  beauties,  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and 
Argyle,  and  Lady  Coventry.  The  Marchioness  of 
Tweeddale  resided  in  it  before  General  Gunning. 

Near  Twickenham  church  is  a house  formerly 
called  York  Place,  once  the  residence  of  the  great 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.  He  tells  us  that  when 
he  attended  the  king  (Charles  II.)  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  came  home  every  night  to  his  house  at 
Twickenham.  This  house,  from  its  name,  was 
probably  once  the  resilience  of  James,  Buke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  as  his  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  afterwards  Queens  of  England, 
were  nursed  in  it.  When  he  married  Lord  Claren- 
don’s daughter,  he  is  supposed  to  have  resigned 
the  house  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law. 

On  the  north  side  of  Twickenham  church  is  a 
house  winch  stood  on  the  site  of  one  to  which 
Queen  Katherine  of  Airagon  retired  after  she  was 
divorced  from  Henry  Vfll.  A part  of  this  house 
is  still  remaining. 

Robert  Boyle,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  at 
one  period  of  his  life  lived  at  Twickenham  ; but 
the  locality  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was 
the  iifth  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,  and  died 
in  1691. 

Henry  Fielding,  the  author  of  “Tom  Jones,” 
&c.,  also  resided  at  Twickenham.  He  died  at 
Lisbon  in  1754. 


John  Donne,  the  poet,  was  also  an  inhabitant 
of  that  place.  He  has  been  immortalised  by  Izaac 
Walton.  He  died  in  1631. 

Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet,  purchased  a villa  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  died  in  1774. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  amongst  the 
celebrated  persons  who  have  resided  at  Twicken- 
ham the  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  the  unhappy  wife 
of  the  late  Buke  of  Sussex,  and  the  mother  of  his 
two  accomplished  children.  That  she  supposed 
her  marriage  with  the  duke  was  a legal,  although 
a clandestine  one,  cannot  be  doubted.  Well  might 
she  exclaim  : — 

Mains  clandestinus  est  amor,  danmurn  est  rherum. 

That  learned  divine,  the  Rev.  Br.  Waterland, 
was  vicar  of  Twickenham.  Fie  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  and  died  in  1748.  He  had  for  his 
curate  during  many  years  the  Jeremiah  Seed, 
whose  sermons  and  other  works  are  still  well 
known.  He  died  in  1747. 

Another  celebrated  vicar  of  Twickenham  was 
the  Rev.  George  Costard.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished several  works  on  astronomy,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a member. 

We  must  now'  notice  a house  w hich  belonged  to 
Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  great  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  made  a present  of  it  to  the  famous 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Yerulam,  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  during  whose  disgrace  it  wTas  sold. 
He  resided  much  here,  and  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  it. 

Marble  Hill,  a delightful  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  was  built  by  the  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  being  her  architect,  and 
the  gardens  were  laid  out  and  planted  by  the 
hands  of  no  less  a personage  than  Alexander 
Pope.  Although  Lady  Suffolk  was  celebrated  as 
the  mistress  of  George  II.,  she  was  gentle  and 
engaging  in  her  manners,  and  much  beloved  by  all 
w ho  knew  her.  Horace  Walpole,  who  lived  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  with  her  in  her  later  years,  says 
that  “her  mental  qualiiications  were  by  no  means 
shining — her  eyes  and  countenance  showed  her 
character,  which  was  grave  and  mild.  Her  strict 
love  of  truth,  and  her  accurate  memory,  were 
ahvays  in  unison.  She  wTas  discreet  without  being 
reserved,  and  having  no  bad  qualities,  and  being 
constant  to  her  connections,  she  preserved  no 
common  respect  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  from 
the  propriety  and  decency  of  her  behaviour,  was 
always  treated  as  if  her  virtue  had  never  been 
questioned.”  Her  letters  to  and  from  her  corres- 
pondents, which  have  been  published,  prove  how 
much  she  was  respected  and  beloved.  Lady 
Suffolk  died  at  Marble  Hill  in  1767,  in  her  80th 
year.  General  Peel,  the  late  Secretary  at  War, 
now  occupies  that  place.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  for- 
merly lived  in  it. 

Richard  Owen  Cambridge  had  a beautiful  villa 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Marble  Hill, 
lie  must  be  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson  as  a man  of  literary  eminence. 
Here  he  entertained  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Beau- 
clerk,  Br.  Johnson,  and  other  members  of  the 
literary  club. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude.  We  might,  how- 
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ever,  multiply  our  list  of  Twickenham  worthies  to 
a great  extent,  by  means  of  the  parish  register  i 
and  the  numerous  monuments  in  the  church  and 
the  churchyard,  but  we  could  not  point  out  their 
residences,  which  it  was  one  of  our  objects  to  do. 
We  will  give  an  inscription  on  one  monument, 
because  of  its  pleasing  literary  associations. 

To  the  memory  of  Mary  Beach,  who  died  November 
the  5th,  1725,  aged  7S, — Alexander  Pope,  whom  she 
nursed  in  his  infancy,  and  constantly  attended  for 
thirty-eight  years,  in  gratitude  to  a faithful  old  servant, 
erected  this  stone. 

Edward  J esse. 


TARTARS  AND  TAEITNGS. 

A PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  TIIE  RECENT  EXPEDI- 
TION UP  THE  YANGTZE  K1AXG. 

The  recent  expedition  up  the  great  river  of 
China,  undertaken  for  mercantile  as  well  as  for 
political  objects,  promises  to  be  fruitful  of  great 
results.  We  have  received  from  an  officer  of  that 
expedition  the  following  narrative,  which  contains 
information  that  we  think  will  be  new  as  well 
as  interesting  to  our  reader's.  On  the  controversy 
now  going  on  in  this  country,  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  this  record 
will  be  found  to  give  information  all  the  more  trust- 
worthy, as  the  author  writes  only  of  what  he  saw, 
and  has  evidently  no  foregone  conclusion  to 
support.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  order  to 
understand  some  of  the  allusions,  that  the  writer 
was  also  with  Lord  Elgin’s  expedition  up  the  river 
two  years  ago. 

“We  left  Woosung  the  12th  of  February — we, 
on  board  the  Cow] ter,  going  on  first  as  pilot, 
followed  by  the  Coromandel  (with  the  admiral  on 
board,  and  bearing  his  llag),  the  Centaur,  the 
Atalanta,  and  the  Waterman,  and  the  gun-boats 
— the  Bouncer,  Havoc,  and  Banterer — following 
behind.  The  river  at  this  the  starting  point  was 
about  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  trip, 
being  about  ten  miles  broad,  and  the  banks  so  low 
that  there  are  no  marks  to  steer  by.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  makes  the  stream  very  shallow — 
strewed  with  sand-banks  and  shoals — which  we 
found  out  to  our  cost,  for  we  had  not  gone  on 
many  hours  before  the  Centaur,  our  largest  ship, 
got  fast  aground  ; and  after  spending  the  rest  of 
•that  day,  and  all  the  next  in  vain  attempts 
to  get  her  olf,  we  left  her  till  she  should  iloat  at 
the  next  spring-tides,  while  we  proceeded  on  to 
Nankin.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the  lath,  we 
made  a fresh  start ; but,  one  after  another  of  the 
vessels  got  aground  (coming  off  again  easily  how- 
ever), so  that  our  progress  was  slow  indeed;  and 
the  very  next  day  we,  though  the  pilot-boat,  got 
completely  jammed  on  a bank,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  it  was  at  the  height  of  the  Hood, 
and  there  we  stuck  for  eight  days,  as  we  also  had 
to  wait  for  the  spring-tides.  The  admiral,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceeded  to  Nankin  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  Centaur  stopping  there,  while  we  in 
the  Gowpcr  enjoyed  ourselves  as  we  best  could, 
going  on  shore,  shooting,  walking,  and  boating. 
The  country  was  a dead  flat,  and  fearfully 
muddy  ; but  thickly  studded  with  villages  and 
comfortable-looking  farm-houses,  built  entirely  of 


mud  from  the  river.  The  soil  was  highly  cultivated 
— not  a spot  of  waste  to  be  seen — and  the  people 
seemed  happy  and  contented.  They  had  their  trou- 
bles, however,  for  the  rebels  were,  or  had  been,  ex- 
pected, and  a very  small  attempt  at  defence  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a line  of  fortification  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  looked  very  well  at  a 
distance,  but,  on  examination,  would  not  stand  a 
kick,  being  nothing  more  than  turf  loosely  piled 
up.  The  mouths  of  several  creeks  were  staked  so 
that  junks  could  neither  go  up  nor  down  ; and 
here  and  there  we  found  a small  military  fort  con- 
sisting usually  of  twenty  men,  hut  wretchedly 
armed  and  apparently  fit  for  nothing  else  than 
to  run  away.  The  people  were  very  civil,  and 
stood  and  looked  at  us  without  fear. 

“ On  the  2Jrd,  the  Coromandel  joined  us  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  ; the  Centaur  having  also  got  olf, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Snake,  which  left  Woo- 
sung after  us,  and  by  good-luck  or  good  manage- 
ment we  got  olf  the  next  day  (the  24th).  Tne 
admiral  had  been  to  Nankin,  and  made  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  passage  of 
the  squadron,  and  the  stopping  there  of  the 
Centaur.  Captain  Ward  of  the  Aetiuon  (who  accom- 
panied the  expedition),  had  been  some  distance  up 
the  grand  canal,  which  he  describes  as  in  a most 
ruinous  condition,  and  likely  it  is  to  remain  so ; 
for  the  one  end  of  it  is  close  to  Nankin,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  rebels,  while  the  other  rests  in  the 
capital  of  the  emperor,  so  that  this  grand  under- 
taking, going  direct  from  Rekin  to  Nankin,  or  ' 
rather  to  the  Yangtze,  which  river  runs  for  more 
than  a thousand  miles  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country,  is  rendered  through  these  troubles 
completely  useless,  and  falling  gradually  into 
decay, — a fit  emblem  of  Chinese  government. 

“ On  the  24th,  as  I said,  which  was  a Sunday, 
we  got  off,  after  which  we  lay  quietly  at  our 
anchors,  for  Admiral  Hope  permits  nothing  to  be 
done  on  that  day  which  can  be  left  alone  ; and  the 
mercantile  gentlemen  of  the  party  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  an  American  merchant  steamer — 
the  Yangtze — pass  us  on  her  voyage  up  the  river. 

She  belongs  to  the  great  house  of  Dent  & Co.,  who, 

1 suppose,  sent  her  up  to  get  all  the  news  in  anti- 
cipation of  our  return,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do 
a stroke  of  trade  in  opium ; hut  as  she  did  not 
stop  or  communicate  with  ns  in  any  way,  we  could 
only  guess  at  her  objects.  The  next  day  we  spent 
adjusting  the  general  stock  of  coals,  preparatory  to 
sending  the  Wanderer  back  to  Shanghai,  as  she 
was  found  to  be  only  a drag  on  the  rest  of  the 
squadron,  on  account  of  her  slow  speed.  Next 
morning  we  made  a fresh  start,  proceeding  through 
a fiat  alluvial  eountiy,  every  foot  of  which  is  culti- 
vated. The  second  day  the  appearance  of  the  land 
rather  improved,  the  country  was  more  hilly  and 
the  river  narrower,  so  that  we  could  plainly  see 
the  peasantry  at  their  daily  labours.  In  the  after- 
noon we  passed  Silver  Island — a striking  object, 
being  a precipitous  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  covered  to  the  summit  with  trees.  It 
did  not,  however,  present  the  same  beautiiui  ap- 
pearance as  when  I saw  it  two  years  ago,  as  the 
trees  were  now  bare  of  their  leaves.  1 he  country 
here  is  quite  hilly,  full  of  large  villages,  and  no 
end  of  fortifications.  Just  above  the  island  is 
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Cliiu-Kiang,  situated  between  two  bigli  hills,  and 
, surrounded  with  a wall.  On  one  of  the  hills 
we  saw  the  flag  of  our  Consul,  which  had  just  been 
hoisted.  This  is  the  place  where  it  is  intended 
that  all  trading  vessels  shall  show  their  papers  and 
pay  the  Customs’  dues.  The  town  is  little  better 
than  a ruin,  having  been  destroyed  several  times 
by  the  rebels,  and  as  often  given  up.  As  they 
retire  the  Imperialists  take  possession,  and  the 
t j town  begins  to  recover  a little,  on  which  the  rebels 
again  attack,  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder.  Its 
chief  importance  was  derived  from  the  graudeanal, 
which  comes  out  upon  the  river  just  opposite  the 
town,  but  which.,  as  i said  before,  is  now  useless. 
Here  we  found  at  anchor  a portion  of  the  Imperial 
fleet  gaily  dressed  with  flags.  Besides  the  junks, 
there  was  what  had  once  been  a little  coasting- 
schooner,  but  now  turned  into  a Chinese  man-of- 
war,  and  mounting  twent_y-one  guns. 

“After  leaving  Cliiu-Kiang  the  country  again 
becomes  a dead  level,  the  river  broadens,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  tops  of  high  moun- 
tains far  inland,  the  ranges  running  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  river.  As  we  neared  Nankin, 
which  we  reached  the  next  day  (the  2Stb),  the 
country  again  became  hilly  ; one  of  the  hills  is 
enclosed  w ithin  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  is  used  ! 
as  a look-out.  The  city  itself  lies  about  three 
miles  back  from  the  river,  so  that  it  is  impossible  ' 
for  ships — at  least,  with  the  range  of  guns  we 
carry — to  bombard  it.  The  river  is  besides  pretty 
strongly  fortified  with  gun-batteries  and  other 
earth-works,  which  we  had  good  opportunities  of 
viewing  when  a party  of  us  went  ashore.  Our 
object,  indeed,  was  to  get  into  the  city  ; but  we 
found  that  we  must  first  get  a pass,  which  took 
up  so  much  time  that  we  had  to  give  up  the  visit 
for  that  day,  and  we  spent  our  time  in  rambling 
about  the  neighbourhood.  Having  got  inside  a 
rude  kind  of  a wall  which  surrounds  the  river 
fortifications,  we  found  ourselves  in  what  had, 
at  one  time,  been  the  suburbs,  but  now  were 
in  a shocking  state  of  dilapidation,  having 
been  all  knocked  down  and  only  partially  and 
temporarily  built  up  again.  We  hunted  up  one 
of  the  head  men  of  the  place,  and  at  last  came 
across  a rather  dirty  gentleman,  dressed  in  a long 
yellow  robe,  with  a head-dress  composed  of  tin- 
selled paper,  with  a dragon  stuck  on  each  side  of 
a piece  of  looking-glass,  and  behind  the  looking- 
glass  was  a tiger  standing  tail  on  end,  tiie  whole 
set  off  with  a few  beads,  and  in  shape  something 
like  a bishop’s  mitre,  though  a more  trumpery 
allair  could  not  be  seen  in  a penny  gaff  in  Lam- 
beth. This  “swell’’  took  us  to  his  house,  treating  us 
to  tea,  and,  after  a long  conversation  with  the 
interpreter,  wo  obtained  a pass  for  ten  for  the 
following  day.  YV e then  got  clear  of  the  suburbs, 
and  on  to  the  hills,  where  we  had  a view  of  the 
lines  that  the  Imperial  army  threw  up  while 
besieging;  the  city  a year  or  two  ago.  At  that 
time  they  nearly  took  the  place,  as  they  completely 
invested  the  city  and  the  people  were  starving. 
But  the  rebels  communicated  with  their  friends 
outside,  who  collected  a great  force,  and,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  Imperialists  were  attacked,  front 
and  rear,  and  driven  of!  with  great  slaughter.  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  length  of  their  investing  , 


wall  measures  twenty-five  miles,  so  that  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  labour  the  Imperialists  had 
in  besieging  the  city ; it  runs  over  hills  and 
through  valleys,  and  is  Hanked  at  the  distance  of 
every  half-mile  or  so  with  earthworks,  ditches, 
pitfalls,  &c.  &c. 

“ The  next  day  a large  party  went  through  the 
city,  accompanied  by  Hr.  Muirhead,  a missionary, 
who  has  a high  character  out  here.  I was  unfor- 
tunately detained  on  board  by  business,  but  I 
heard  the  news  from  the  others,  particularly  the 
religious  professions  of  the  rebels,  the  principal  of 
which  seems  to  be  that  there  is  one  chief  ruling 
Spirit  in  Heaven  and  another  on  earth.  The 
earthly  one  is  no  less  a personage  than  the  present 
ruler  of  the  rebels,  Chin-Wang,  wTho  lives  in  a 
kind  of  sacred  state  at  Nankin,  being  seen  by  no 
men,  but  entirely  surrounded  and  waited  on 
by  women,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  at  least  500 
in  his  seraglio.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  these 
wars  that  the  young  women  and  girls  are  spared, 
and  the  boys  are  taken  to  be  trained  as  soldiers, 
while  all  the  men,  the  old  and  ugly  women,  and 
the  young  children  are  butchered  without  mercy. 
This  same  Ohin-Wang  was  at  one  time  a pupil  in  a 
school  at  Hong  Kong  under  a Mr.  Koberts,  who, 
hearing  of  the  position  his  old  pupil  had  attained 
to,  paid  him  a visit,  and  was  well  received.  In 
fact,  Boberts  has  been  here  now  several  years, 
only  Cliin-Wang  told  him  that  now  he  must  be 
his  pupil,  learn  his  doctrines,  and  then  go  and 
teach  them  to  his  brethren.  Those  who  were 
inside  the  city  described  it  as  an  awful  ruin,  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  old  houses  standing.  The 
Tartar  city  was  enclosed  within  the  general  wall, 
but  it  had  also  very  strong  fortifications  of  its 
own,  though,  with  all  its  strength,  it  could  not 
resist  the  assault  of  the  rebels,  who  massacred  the 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  palaces  of  the  king  and  chief  are  the  only 
respectable  buildings  now  inside  the  walls.  The 
population  of  the  entire  city  is  now  said  to  be 
about  50,000  ; every  one  is  registered,  and  put 
under  some  board  to  work,  for  which  they  receive 
nothing  but  their  food,  and  not  too  much  of  that. 
Mr  Muirhead  stated  that  it  was  cpiite  a mistake 
to  think  the  rebels  wanted  missionaries ; the  fact 
is,  they  want  to  convert  the  mission  aides  to  their 
own  monstrous  doctrines. 

“March  the  2nd.  AVe  left  Nankin,  and  proceeded 
through  a flat  and  uninteresting  country,  and  in 
the  afternoon  arrived  off  Wo-hii.  Like  Nankin, 
the  city  proper  lies  back  about  two  miles  from  the 
suburbs  that  line  the  river.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  a party  of  us  went  ashore,  and  had  a 
long  walk  over  heaps  of  bricks  that  had  once  been 
streets  and  houses,  but  the  rebels  having  taken  it, 
the  usual  devastation  followed.  We  were  con- 
ducted all  over  the  place  by  two  sturdy,  athletic 
rebel  soldiers,  and  a more  desolate,  ruinous  state 
of  things  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  people 
were,  without  exception,  in  rags,  and  I did  not 
see  one  decent  shop  in  the  city.  The  walls,  which 
were  falliug  rapidly  into  decay,  had  once  been 
very  grand,  as  was  evident  by  the  carved  work 
that  still  remained  over  the  gates.  \\  e calculated 
from  a rising  ground  that  the  city  and  suburbs 
together  must  have  once  covered  some  seven  or 
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eight  miles  square,  hut  only  a very  small  portion 
of  that  is  now  occupied.  We  visited  one  of  their 
mandarins,  and  to  reach  his  house  had  to  climb  a 
hill,  which  I can  only  compare  to  a high  dunghill. 
Up  one  side  we  went  and  down  the  other,  being 
in  great  danger  of  slipping  and  falling  at  every 
step — and  if  we  had,  what  a mess  we  should  have 
been  in  ! One  of  the  merchants  of  our  party  had 
a short  talk  with  the  mandarin  on  business.  He 
was  a fine  energetic  man  of  about  twenty-five. 
He  treated  us  very  kindly,  giving  us  the  usual 
Chinese  welcome  of  a cup  of  tea.  Peeping  from 
behind  a screen,  I saw  two  or  three  pretty-looking 
girls,  I suppose  his  wives,  for  they  have  unlimited 
quantities  of  that  commodity.  The  river  here, 
260  miles  from  the  sea,  is  considerably  broader 
than  the  Thames  at  Greenwich.  On  the  bank  of 
the  river  close  to  the  town,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  was  to  be  seen  the 
disgusting  spectacle  of  dogs  devouring  a human 
body.  The  next  day  we  proceeded  up  the  river, 
passing  alternately  fleets  of  the  rebels  and  Impe- 
rialists, a lio  must  surely  have  some  understanding 
Avith  each  other,  as  you  meet  with  them  frequently 
Avithin  ten  miles  of  each  other,  yet  they  never 
light.  We  passed  the  city  of  Ngankin,  Avliich  you 
may  remember  had  the  impertinence  to  fire  at  ns 
on  our  A'oyage  up  the  river  in  1S5S.  It  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  though  the  Imperialists 
have  completely  surrounded  them  with  their  lines 
of  cireumvallation,  and  are  making  their  gradual 
approaches  to  the  city  in  a series  of  zig-zags.  Not  1 
that  cither  party  appear  to  hurry  over  their  work, 
as,  Avhile  we  passed,  one  gun  about  every  ten  ' 
minutes  Avas  the  average  of  the  tiring.  The  city 
itself  looked  in  good  repair.  At  the  angles  of  the 
walls  stakes  had  been  driven  into  the  ground  in 
immense  quantities.  Outside  the  wall  AAras  a 
beautiful  pagoda,  strongly  fortified,  quite  surrounded 
Avith  spikes  anil  checaiu;  c Ik  fri*e:  and  outside  of 
the  city  Avere  the  usual  ruins  of  suburbs,  almost 
as  large  as  the  city  itself.  I suppose  they  were 
considered  indefensible,  and  so  they  destroyed 
them.  This  siege  has  uoav  been  going  on  to  our 
knowledge  for  two  years,  and  goodness  knows 
how  much  longer  it  may  continue.  The  country 
for  miles  round,  indeed  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
looked  quite  uninhabited,  evidently  in  consequence 
of  the  Avar  ; except  that  at  places  Ave  passed  on 
the  river  we  saw  eroAvds  of  people  that  seemed  to 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  living  in 
temporary  huts  of  straAAa  The  next  day,  the  5th, 
Ave  passed  a large  Availed  city,  Tu  ngliu,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperialists,  avIio,  to  make  sure  of 
keeping  it,  have  a large  army  stationed  round  it. 
It  presented  quite  a gay  appearance  as  we  passed  ; 
banners  past  all  numeration  were  waving  in  the 
sun,  every  other  soldier  had  one  ; if  they  had 
fewer  banuers  and  more  guns  it  would  perhaps  lie 
better  for  the  poor  people.  Farther  on  we  passed 
a remarkable  conical  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  called  “ Little  Orphan,’’  ou  the  extreme  top 
of  Avhicli  Avas  placed  a joss-house,  and  on  a narrow 
shelf  midway  up  another  temple  ; how  ever  the 
people  get  to  it  avo  could  not  sec.  At  this  place 
the  river  is  remarkably  narrow,  not  more  than 
three- eighths  of  a mile  in  width,  running  rapidly 
through  a gorge  between  two  high  mountains. 


We  anchored  at  dark  off  the  entrance  to  the  Po- 
yang  lakes,  and  in  the  morning  Ave  found  the 
scenery  was  grander  than  ever,  hill  rising  behind 
hill,  till  they  torvered  up  into  mountains,  the 
back  ground  idled  in  Avith  a lofty  range  Avliose 
peaks  Avere  covered  Avith  snow.  Here  there  is  a 
military  town  called  Ho-kow,  surrounded  with  a 
strong  and  good  Avail.  This  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  rebels,  but  they  left  it  when  the  Imperialists 
took  possession.  There  were  only  1000  men  of 
the  Imperialist  army  here,  and  awful  looking 
wretches  they  were,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  No 
Avonder  they  always  run  away  when  the  rebels 
approach,  for  these  latter,  to  do  them  justice, 
have  the  look  of  men  about  them. 

“Next  morning  we  left  Ho-koAv,  leaving  behind 
the  Atalanta  and  Havoc  to  survey  the  lakes.  We 
soon  reached  KeAvkeang,  a large  and  populous  city, 
Availed,  though  not  in  good  repair. 

“ The  country  here  is  evidently  more  settled  and 
better  culth'ated,  being  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  rebels.  I was  unable  to  go  ashore,  but  by 
all  accounts  the  city  was  like  all  other  Chinese 
cities,  A'ery  dirty,  though  e\’idently  flourishing. 
Next  morning  we  left,  .and  passed  through  a 
beautiful  district,  the  river  making  many 
Avindings  among  the  hills  : the  Aralleys  Avere  well 
culti  vated,  and  densely  populated  villages,  pagodas, 
and  towns  crowding  on  the  eye.  In  the  evening 
Are  anchored  off  the  town  of  Wang-ehow-ho, 
where  we  stayed  next  day,  being  Sunday.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  another  large  town, 
though  Wang-eliow  is  the  capital  of  the  province. 
After  divine  service  a party  of  us  Avent  to  the 
opposite  town,  as  the  country  looked  more  inviting, 
and  had  a pleasant  ramble,  though  Ave  s.aav  nothing 
remarkable.  We  Avere  treated  by  the  people 
Avith  great  civility,  Avliieh  was  not  the  case  Avith 
another  party  that  Avent  ashore  at  Wang-chow. 
The  people  were  A'ery  insulting,  and  threw  several 
brickbats  at  them.  They  Avent  to  complain  to  the 
chief  mandarin,  who  made  them  a humble  apology, 
the  substance  of  Avhich  Avas,  that  the  great  literary 
examination  Avas  going  on  in  the  town,  and  that 
all  the  “ roughs  ” of  the  province  had  collected  in 
consequence.  He  led  them  out  of  the  town 
himself,  the  crowd  following,  and  occasionally 
hooting  ; and  directly  he  got  them  outside  the 
gates  Avere  shut  on  the  rabble.  A Avord  about 
these  examinations.  They  are  held  in  the  capital 
of  the  province  every  three  years  (I  think),  for 
degrees  or  rather  places  in  the  government.  The 
hall  in  this  town  is  said  to  accommodate  S000 
pupils,  each  of  whom  has  a separate  cell,  and  all 
the  cells  look  out  into  the  court-yard,  so  that 
though  the  pupils  cannot  communicate  with  any 
one  outside,  or  Avith  each  other,  they  can  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  oilieers  in  the  court-yard. 
Well,  in  these  cells  they  are  kept  Avriting  the 
essays,  which  are  not  given  out  till  they  are  all 
assembled  inside,  and  for  three  days,  while  they 
are  writing  the  essays,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
lea\'e  their  cells  on  any  pretence  whatever.  1 am 
sure  I don’t  know  an  horn  to  pity  most- — the  pupils, 
or  the  examiners  ay  ho  have  to  read  the  thousands 
of  essays  all  on  the  same  subject. 

“Monday,  the.  1 1th.  We  steamed  along  through 
a highly  populous  country,  till  in  the  afternoon  we 
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arrived  at  Han-kow,  the  termination  of  our 
A'oyage,  having  been  exactly  four  weeks  on  the 
passage.  We  here  met  with  just  such  another 
crowd  of  boats  round  us  as  we  had  two  years 
before.  We  found  the  town  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, much  more  built  up  than  when  I saw  it 
before.  The  mandarins  and  people  were  remark- 
ably civil,  and  1 had  several  pleasant  walks  through 
the  towns  of  Han-kow  and  Hau-yan,  which  is  a 
large  walled  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  walls  round 
this  city  are  extremely  thick,  and  are  said  to  be 
twenty  miles  round,  though  1 think  that  an 
exaggeration.  They  enclose,  however,  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  cultivated  ground,  and  a ridge 
of  hill  that  runs  right  across  the  city.  Here  we 
cuuhl  not  move  without  having  three  or  four 
soldiers  following  us  to  keep  the  crowd  oil'.  There 
is  nothing  particular  in  either  of  these  cities, 
unless  it  be  a tunnel  the  people  of  Han-yan  have 
. bored  through  the  ridge  1 spoke  of,  from  one  side 
of  the  town  to  the  other.  While  we  were  going 
through  we  happened  to  meet  the  viceroy  in  state, 
with  a guard  of  Tartar  horse,  armed  an  ith  their 
six-feet  bows  ; line,  tall,  strapping  fellows  they 
were  too.  After  the  guard  followed  executioners 
(horribly  ugly  fellows),  and  a “ tail  ” longer  than  a 
Highland  chieftain’s,  all  wearing  gaudy  silk 
dresses  ornamented  with  tinsel. 

“ On  the  lllth  the  admiral  decided  on  going  in 
the  Coromandel  farther  up  the  ri\  er,  and  agreed  to 
give  the  gentlemen  composing  the  overland  expedi- 
tion to  Tndia  a tow  up  in  the  junk  they  had  hired 
as  far  as  he  went.  The  evening  before,  their 
i fellow  journeyers  so  far  gave  them  a farewell 
) dinner  on  board  the  Cowper,  which  was  going  off 
very  pleasantly  indeed  ; but  while  our  enjoyment 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  champagne  corks  flying 
I freely,  we  were  roused  by  the  cry  of  “A  man 
overboard,”  and  though  every  exertion  was  made, 
the  poor  fellow  was  carried  down  by  the  current 
and  lost ; he  bore  the  character  of  a very  steady 
young  man.  The  next  morning  the  expedition 
, started  in  tow  of  the  admiral,  and  we  rather 
, astonished  the  Chinese  by  the  cheers  we  sent  after 
them.  The  admiral  was  only  live  days  away, 

! during  which  time  they  had  ascended  150  miles  up 
the  river  beyond  Han-kow,  without  any  difficulty  | 
whatever,  the  river  still  continuing  as  broad  and 
deep  as  at  the  town,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  far  ships  may  ascend.  The  country  up 
| the  river  was  flat  and  highly  cultivated.  During 
the  admiral’s  absence  we  enjoyed  ourselves  in  line 
style,  looking  about  us,  and  watching  the  immense 
trade  and  traffic  of  all  descriptions  that  was  every- 
where carried  on.  But  f ou r-and-t wenty  hours  put 
a stop  to  it  all.  One  day,  a report  was  raised 
that  the  rebels  had  taken  the  city  of  "Wang-chow, 
where  the  examinations  an  ere  going  on  as  we  passed 
it,  and  that  they  Were  marching  on  Han-kow. 

■ Immediately  trade  was  at  a stand-still  ; everyone 
began  packing  up  ; scarcely  a shop  was  to  be  seen 
open  ; and  those  that  were  had  all  in  readiness  for 
their  occupiers  running  off.  I was  on  shore  the 
day  after  the  report,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
that  I was  in  the  same  place.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  loaded  with  seemingly  the  first  things 
that  came  to  hand,  Avere  rushing  out  of  the  town. 


The  scene  that  presented  itself  to  our  A'icw  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Outside  of  the  city  a flat 
leA’el  country  Avas  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  with  croAvds  of  people,  getting  aAvay  as  hard 
as  they  Avere  able  ; and  toAvarus  evening  the  panic 
became  positively  frightful.  As  a party  of  us 
were  coming  along  the  principal  street,  trying  to 
stem  the  torrent  that  rushed  madly  past  us,  one 
Chinaman  Avho  Avas  coming  along  AAith  the  rest,  as 
soon  as  he  saAv  us,  fell  on  his  knees,  caught 
hold  of  one  of  our  party,  whom  it  seems  he  had 
formerly  known  in  Shanghai,  and  entreated  us  to 
go  Avitli  him  to  his  office  ; and  there  he  Avert  doAvn 
on  his  knees  again  and  seemed  to  think  that  uoav 
he  had  got  hold  of  us  he  was  safe.  This  Chinaman 
was  a banker,  and  bad  been  deserted  by  all  bis 
clerks  and  scrA’ants,  Avho,  bearing  the  alarm,  had 
rushed  out  of  the  office,  leaA'ing  all  tfieir  employer’s 
capital  exposed,  amounting  to  as  much  silver  as 
four  men  could  carry,  and  something  like  tAvo  or 
three  tons  of  copper  cash.  "We  had  his  silver  rc- 
1 moved  to  a place  of  safety  ; as  for  the  copper  cash 
the  owner  Avas  indifferent  to  it,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  neither  tliieA'es  nor  rebels  Avould  meddle 
with  it  on  account  of  its  Aveight.  While  thousands 
Avere  thus  escaping  by  land,  thousands  more  were 
escaping  by  the  river  in  junks  of  every  size  and 
shape,  from  the  little  ferry-boat  into  Avkich  Avere 
crowded  fathers  and  mothers,  perhaps  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers, — six  or  seven  children, 
into  or  three  pigs,  and  a heap  of  household  furni- 
ture,— to  the  large-sized  rHer-j links  that  seemed 
to  he  carrying  forty  or  fifty  families.  Both  the 
river  and  its  tributary,  the  Han,  Avere  perfectly 
alwe  AA’ith  boats  and  junks,  the  passengers  having 
oidy  one  object  in  \Tiew — escape  from  the  rebels. 

1 Avas  particularly  struck  Avitli  the  passh'e  look  of 
helpless  misery  in  the  countenances  of  the  fugi- 
tives— no  tears,  no  lamentations  ; they  seemed  to  i 
take  it  as  a decree  of  fate,  against  Avhich  resistance 
and  complaint  were  alike  hopeless.  As  you  may 
be  aware,  the  toA\-n  has  been  destroyed  two  or  three 
times  by  these  blackguards,  and  each  time  with 
great  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 

It  is  quite  unprotected,  having  no  Avails,  as  it  is 
not  considered  a city  by  the  Chinese,  but  only 
as  a mart  of  trade,  Avhere  the  merchants  meet  ■ 
to  transact  business,  but  consider  some  other 
place  as  their  home.  It  was  calculated  that  of 
all  the  people  avc  saAv  running  away  at  least  j 
10,000  Would  die  of  starvation  before  a month 
Avas  out. 

“ We  afterwards  found  it  to  be  quite  true  that  ! 
the  rebels  had  taken  Wang-choA\T,  and  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner.  A hundred  men  passed 
through  the  iiiA'estiug  lines  at  Ngankin,  and  shaving 
their  heads  (for  the  rebels  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Imperialists  by  wearing  all  their  hair), 
and  dressing  themselves  up  as  Imperialist  soldiers, 
they  entered  the  toAvn  Avitliont  suspicion,  and  early  , 
next  morning  opened  the  gates  to  their  comrades, 
and  the  toAvn  fell  Avithout  a struggle.  One  of  the 
officials  at  Ilan-kow  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  all  these  troubles,  his  ausAver  A\'as  to  the  effect 
that  Providence  eArery  ten  years  sends  some  minor 
calamity,  such  as  famine,  or  inundation  ; but  that 
every  two  hundred  years  some  universal  calamity 
takes  place,  and  as  the  Tartar  dynasty  has  now 
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been  established  two  hundred  years,  after  over-  the  Tartars,  and  never  spare  man,  woman,  or  d 
throwing  the  Ming,  or  native  Chinese  dynasty,  ehild  of  the  race  when  in  their  power).  At  some  j 
who  knows  but  that  we  are  about  to  have  another  places  I found  traces  of  the  struggle  that  had 
dynasty  ? But  I find  I must  curb  any  recol-  taken  place  by  the  number  of  cannon  balls  strew- 
lections,  or  I shall  never  iinish  this  letter.  ing  the  ground.  At  the  top  of  the  last  hill  we  j 

11  We  left  Han-kow  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  | came  in  sight  of  colossal  group  of  aaiimals  that 
proceeded  rapidly  down  with  the  stream,  only  form  the  avenue  to  the  tombs.  These  figures 
delayed  at  Ho-kow  by  losing  two  of  our  anchors,  are  double  the  size  of  life,  carved  out  of  the  solid 
and  spending  nearly  two  days  fishing  for  them,  * stone,  hirst  there  are  two  horses,  one  opposite 
and  after  all  we  only  found  one  of  them.  I went  the  other  ; then  two  sitting  opposite  each  other  ; 
ashore,  and  had  a pleasant  bait  rather  tiring  walk,  : then  four  tigers,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
- climbing  to  the  top  of  a high  hill  to  get  a view  of  horses  ; then  four  lions,  ditto  ; then  four  elephants,  I 
the  Poyang  Lake  ; and  it  certainly  was  n orth  the  and  last,  four  dromedaries.  This  avenue  led  to  a 
trouble.  The  hills  are  bare  and  sterile,  but  the  square  building,  in  which  was  a colossal  tortoise, 
valleys  present  a great  contrast,  being  quite  on  the  back  of  which  was  placed  a tomb-stone, 
beautiful,  and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  2Q  feet  high,  inscribed  all  over  with  Chinese 
vegetation.  I managed  to  get  a view  of  the  lakes  characters.  At  right  angles  from  the  entrance  of 
which  run  up  the  country  to  a great  extent.  The  the  avenue  was  another  avenue,  bordered  not  like 
i'  ships  left  for  survey  had  not  been  able  to  do  the  other  -with  animals,  but  with  groaaps  of  war- 
much  during  our  absence.  The  water  was  too  riors  and  priests.  This  led  to  an  enormous  build- 
shallow,  and  the  work  must  be  left  to  the  rainy  ing,  but  in  such  a ruinous  condition  that  we 
season.  On  the  25th  we  got  back  to  Nankin  ; could  neither  make  top  aror  tail  of  it.  That  it 
and  here  I had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  far-  had  at  one  time  been  very  magnificent  was  evident 
faaned  Porcelain  Tower.  Our  way  lay  between  by  the  painted  tiles  that  lay  strewed  around,  the  ' 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  one  side,  and  a creek  of  paint  of  which  even  now  looked  quite  fresh.  There 
the  liver  on  the  other.  The  wall  was  at  least  were  the  remains  of  a grand  gate  leading  to  a vast 
forty  feet  thick,  of  solid  stone  and  brickwork,  temple.  Then  the  temple  itself  was  completely 

We  tried  to  enter  one  of  the  gates,  but  were  in  ruins.  Part  of  the  terrace  only  remained 

turned  back,  not  having  a pass.  All  round  leading  to  a wide  bridge,  which  again  led  to  an 
there  were  remains  of  what  had  once  been  enormous  pile  of  square  building,  having  a tunnel 
extensive  suburbs,  but  were  now  only  heaps  through  it,  which,  being  on  an  incline,  brought 
of  bricks.  Other  remains  there  were,  by  no  us  out  on  the  top,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from 
means  pleasant,  in  the  shape  of  human  bones,  the  ground,  and  double  that  in  area.  It  woidd 
lying  about.  I saw  no  less  than  four  almost  require  diagrams  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea 
perfect  skeletons ; and  at  two  gates  we  passed  of  the  extent  and  vastness  of  the  whole  affair.  , 
were  crowds  of  the  most  wretched  human  beings  The  stone  scaxlptures  were  skilfully  done,  baat  l 
I ever  saw — loathsome  and  disgusting — that  almost  with  an  utter  want  of  taste  and  grace;  the  aui- 
made  me  faint  to  see  them.  At  last  we  reached  mals  were  heavy  and  without  life  in  them  : and 
the  Porcelain  Tower,  or  rather,  I am  sorry  to  say,  as  for  the  elephants,  the  ones  that  were  kneeling 

its  ruins.  It  is  still,  however,  a pile  of  forty  feet  had  their  legs  tunied  out  instead  of  inwards, 

high,  built  of  common  bi’ick,  and  faced  with  giving  them  a very  odd  appearance.  The  Im- 
porcelain  three  inches  thick,  supported  inside  with  pcrialisi  lines  I mentioned  before  had  gone 
iron  ribs  ; wc  saw  segments  of  the  circles  of  iron  light  through  these  tunnels,  which  accounts  for 
still  there.  Much  of  the  porcelain  lay  strewed  on  the  desolation  in  which  wc  found  them,  for  mere 
the  ground.  We,  of  course,  loaded  ourselves  with  age  ■would  not  have  so  destroyed  them,  though 
the  best  pieces  we  could  find,  and  I hope  some  day  they  ovideutly  are  of  a very  high  antiquity,  the 
to  show  you  wliat  nearly  broke  my  back  carrying  Chinese  cannot  have  the  bump  of  veneration,  or 
down.  Some  others  of  the  party,  expecting  they  would  never  have  allowed  these  interesting 
to  get  a boat,  hired  Chinamen  to  carry  their  relics  of  a past  age  to  be  so  destroyed.  I brought 
loads  for  them  ; but,  being  disappointed  in  getting  back  a few  painted  tiles  from  these  ruins  also,  and 
one  as  soon  as  they  expected,  the  Chinamen  struck  never  did  I feel  so  tired  as  in  carrying  them; 
work,  dropped  their  load,  and  ran  off,  so  the  the  weight  got  heavier  every  mile,  and  even  now 
gentlemen  had  to  pick  up  the  finest  of  the  spec!-  my  shoulders  ache  with  the  ellects  of  the  load, 
mens,  and  let  the  rest  go.  Fortunately,  about  “We  left  Nankin  on  the  2Sth  of  March, 
half-way  back,  wc  did  manage  to  get  a boat,  or  I thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  rebels.  There  was 
should  certainly  have  dropped  the  half  if  not  the  nothing  to  be  had  from  them,  or  u hat  they  had 
whole  of  mine.  was  frightfully  dear  ; but  the  fact  I believe  is, 

“Next  day  I joined  the  same  party  to  visit  the  that  the  poor  wretches  themselves  arc  almost 
tombs  of  the  Mings,  or  old  Chinese  emperors,  and  starving.  We  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  the  even- 
had  a most  delightful  walk  in  an  opposite  direction  ing  of  the  next  day,  and  so  finished  our  cruise, 
to  our  excursion  of  the  day  before.  : we  had  a walk  of  which  I have  only  to  say  that  l thoroughly 
of  eight  miles  between  the  city  walls  and  the  enjoyed  it.”« 

deserted  Imperialist  lines  I mentioned  before.  From  ~ ~ 

some  of  the  hills  wc  had  to  cross  I got  a capital  SOU\  EjflRS. 

view  of  the  city  itself.  As  I before  told  yon,  the  j L0YED  a |a<jy  fa;r  0f  face, 

principal  part  is  a ruin — certainly  more  than  the  a witching  girl  who  made  me  wise  ; 

(principal  part.  The  Tartar  city  inside  is  a com-  I avas  a city  drone,  but  Grace 

| pletc  desolation  (the  rebels  are  always  down  on  | Made  me  a poet  with  her  eyes  ; 
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For  Grace  was  sweet  as  sweet  could  bft — 

To  me,  at  least,  divinely  fair  : 

And  I believe  I loved  her — See  ! 

This  little  curl  of  golden  hair. 

Tliis  curl  upon  her  brow  has  gleamed 
Beneath  the  sun's  alchemic  touch  ; 

But  I,  wliri  stole  it,  little  dream’d 
That  it  could  ever  mean  so  much  : 

It  summons  back  her  lovely  look, 

The  brow  alive  with  thoughts  untold, 

The  blushing  laughter,  when  she  shook 
The  sunshine  from  her  locks  of  gold. 

Wc  played  a little  pleasing  game, 

A playful  love,  v c knew  not  why  : 

I made  acrostics  on  her  name, 

But  came  to  kisses  by-and-by. 

This  sleeping  Cupid,  red  as  wine, — 

A quiver  here,  a spire  beyond, — 

She  sent  me  as  a Valentine, 

And  it  reminds  me  we  were  fond. 

And  here.  — a book  of  tender  rhymes 
That  (for  a wonder)  time  has  kept : 

I read  it  out  a hundred  times, 

And  marked  some  portions,  where  we  wept: 

A foolish  volume  it  may  be, 

Yet  o’er  it  she  has  laughed  and  grieved — 

It  says,  we  were  so  young,  that  we 
Conferred  the  beauty  we  perceived. 

Well,  time  passed  on.  Within,  without, 

My  brain  was  hot,  my  face  was  fired  ; 

We  played  our  pretty  folly  out, 

Till  I grew  bold  and  she  grew  tired; 

Till  I grew  bold  and  she  grew  cold, 

Forgetful  what  the  years  might  bring — 

We  quarrelled,  she  not  loath.  Behold 
This  tiny,  tarnish’d  golden  ring. 

I bought  the  ring  unknown  to  Grace, 

A golden  ring  my  love  to  crown, 

And  often,  looking  on  her  face, 

Breamed  of  a cottage  out  of  town, — 

A little  garden,  deaf  to  fame  ; 

Till,  blind  with  projects  small  and  big, 

Sure  of  its  object,  Love  became 
A gross  ambition  for  a gig  ! 

0,  common  folly,  short  and  proud  ! 

We  quarrelled,  parted,  turning  backs — 

The  gig  came  never  from  its  cloud, 

The  cottage  never  felt  a tax. 

I bade,  while  brow  and  bosom  burned, 

A bitter  truce  to  all  my  joys  ; 

She  married  (well,  they  say),  and  learned 
The  knack  of  rearing  girls  and  boys. 

I keep  the  tokens  I have  shown, 

And  hold  them  very  dear,  in  truth, — 

Not  for  the  single  loss,  1 own, 

But  for  the  general  loss  of  youth  ; 

Love  dies,  but  memories  renew 

The  heart  whose  crust  is  hard  and  cold  : 
Borneo  is  youug  at  forty-two, 

And  Juliet  can  ne’er  be  old  1 

B.  W.  Buchanan. 

“PRAY,  SIR.  ARE  YOU  A GENTLEMAN  ?” 

Ox  the  2 3rd  of  March,  I860,  I went  to  London 
for  a couple  of  days  on  business. 

Turning  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  I unex- 
pectedly encountered  my  friend  Frank  Stouliouse. 
I call  him  my  friend,  though  there  was  a disparity 


in  our  ages, — he  being  forty-five,  I thirty  years 
old.  He,  moreover,  was  a married  man  with  a 
family  ; I an  itinerant  animal,  without  encum- 
brances, called  a bachelor.  Still  we  were  very 
much  attached  to  each  other.  After  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  pleasure,  Frank  rapidly  said, 
“ I am  very  busy  now,  but  you  must  come  and 
dine  with  me  to-day  at  seven  o’clock.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  I,  and  we  parted. 

As  my  tale  will,  I fear,  be  a long  one,  I must 
not  be  prolix  at  starting,  especially  as  this  is  but 
a kind  of  preface.  So  fancy,  good  reader,  dinner 
over — ladies  gone  to  the  drawing-room — a most 
luxurious  dessert  on  the  table,  and  some  Madeira. 

“Charles,”  said  my  friend  Frank  to  me,  “I 
have  not  opened  fresh  port  for  you,  because  I 
fancy  1 recollect  your  partiality  for  Madeira  ; but 
I will  do  so  in  a moment  if  you  wash  it.” 

“Oh  no,  thank  you,”  replied  I,  “this  is  perfec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  wine,  and  I assure  you  that 
owing  to  it  I shall  soon  feel  happier  ; indeed,  as 
happy  as  a prince,  were  it  not  for  one  thing  which 
I cannot  shake  off.” 

“And  what  is  that,  Charles  ?”  asked  Frank. 

“ Why,  the  fact  is,  that  about  a mouth  ago  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  hind  myself  by  a promise 
to  write  six  tales.  They  must  be  finished  by  the 
31st.  I have  only  written  three,  and  what  on 
earth  I am  to  say  in  the  other  three  is  more  than  I 
can  imagine : nowr  do  help  me,  there’s  a good  fellow, 
Frank,  and  then  I shall  have  a load  off  my  mind.” 

‘ 1 Help  you  ! Not  I.  Why,  you  can  get  out 
of  your  predicament  easily  enough.  Remember 
Truth  is  stranger  than  Fiction,  and  you  wrho  lived 
three  years  in  London,  and  have  been  a fair 
average  rover  so  far  through  life,  can  lie  at  no 
loss  for  adventures  in  which  you  have  borne  a 
considerable  share,  and  wrhieh,  therefore,  you  cau 
readily  desci'ibe.  Write  about  your  Loudon  ex- 
perience.” 

“ Well,  I would  do  so  if  I was  writing  for  a 
periodical,  but  I am  writing  for  friends  who  have 
often  heard  me  repeat  whatever  was  amusing  in 
my  London  life  that  would  bear  narration.”  Now, 
do  help  me,  Frank.” 

The  Madeira  was  beginning  to  soften  Frank’s 
heart  : I let  it  work. 

“ Charles,”  said  he,  gfter  a time,  “ I will  tell  you 
a true  talc  concerning  myself.  No  one  has  ever 
yet  heard  a word  of  it.  Promise  me  faithfully  not 
only  that  you  will  never  reveal  my  name  in  con- 
nection with  it,  hut  that  you  will  so  disguise  it  as 
to  render  detection  impossible  ; and  moreover,  that 
you  will  never  again,  in  conversation  with  me, 
allude  to  the  subject.” 

I promised,  wondering  what  was  coming.  Two 
or  three  times  Frank  stopped  in  the  course  of  his 
story.  With  difficulty  I induced  him  to  continue. 
In  fact,  if  I had  not  pretended  to  wish  for  another 
bottle  of  Madeira  (of  which  I took  care  he  should 
drink  the  greater  part),  I never  should  have 
elicited  what  I wanted.  I knew  full  well  that  I. 
should  have  a head -ache  next  morning,  but  I also 
knew  that  one  liead-ache  and  a good  story  from 
another  person  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  three 
head-aclies  1 should  probably  get  in  composing  a 
story  myself.  I was  astonished  at  the  following 
i tide  : of  course  parts  of  it  came  out  in  the  shape 
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of  question  and  answer,  parts  easily,  pavts  on  the 
contrary,  in  broken  sentences.  To  avoid  all  that, 
I shall  make  my  friend  Frank  S tollhouse  appear 
to  write  the  tale  connectedly  throughout.  He  as 
chief  actor  speaks  in  the  first  person.  I vanish, 
good  reader,  entirely  from  the  scene,  and  beg  you 
to  listen  to  Frank. 

‘ ‘ Pray,  sir,  are  you  a gentleman?”  What  a 
strange  question  to  be  asked.  It  never  but  once 
before  in  my  life  was  put  to  me,  and  then  at 
school  by  a bigger  boy  than  myself,  whom  1 
immediately  knocked  down — but  coming  from  a 
young  lady’s  lips  what  could  it  mean  ? \\  hat  was 
1 to  answer  ? Be  it  known,  then,  that  in  the  year 
IS — , T,  a young  man  just  called  to  the  bar,  had, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  an  angry  porter, 


jumped  into  a first-class  carriage  of  an  express 
train  starting  from  Rcigate  to  London,  when  it 
was  actually  in  motion.  Seated  alone  in  the  car- 
riage was  a young  lady,  about  nineteen  years  old ; 
very  pretty,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  &e.  She  was 
evidently  in  distress,  and  I fancied  wished  me 
elsewhere.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  moments  the 
question  was  repeated  by  my  fair  interrogator — 
“Fray,  sir,  are  you  a gentleman?”  I was  about 
to  answer  in  a bantering  tone  and  manner,  when 
it  struck  me  that  her  voice  had  almost  faltered  as 
she  spoke,  and  that  whatever  her  motive  was  she 
was  at  any  rate  in  earnest. 

“ Madam,”  I replied,  “ your  question  is  a 
strange  one,  but  I believe  T may  say  I am  a gen- 
tleman ; still,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  mean 
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by  a gentleman,  L will  answer  you  with  greater 
certainty  than  at  present  I am  able  to  do.” 

“Sir,  my  idrfa  of  a gentleman  is  that  of  one 
who  not  only  will  not  take  advantage  of  a lady  in 
distress,  but  will  assist  lier  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.” 

“Then,  madam,  I can  assure  you  I am  a gen- 
tleman.” 

“Then,  sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put 
your  bead  out  of  the  opposite)  window,  and  not 
look  back  till  1 call  you.” 

I rose  to  obey,  wondering  wliat  it  could  mean, 
and  almost  glancing  at  her  to  see  if  she  were  a 
robber  in  disguise.  All  that  she  had  \\  ifeli  her  in 
the  carriage  was  a large  bundle. 

“Stop,  sir,”  said  she,  “ it  is  perhaps  but  right 
that  I should  tell  you  this  much.  I am  running 


away  from  my  home  near  Beigate.  It  is  a matter 
of  worse  than  life  and  death  with  me.  'File  train 
does  not  stop  Ktwnn  Rcigate  and  London,  hut  I 
shall  most  infallibly  be  pursued  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  detected  at  the  terminus,  unless  I 
can  contrive  by  disguising  myself  to  deceive  those 
who  will  search  for  me.  1 give  yon  the  word  of 
a laily,  that  in  doing  what  1 am  driven  to  do,  I 
am  not  acting  in  any  way  wrongly, — more  I can- 
not tell  you.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  after  a hysterical  sob 
or  two.  she  said,  pointing  to  the  window,  “Anil1 
now,  sir,  will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  prate  your- 
self a gentleman,  and  accede  to  my  request — I am 
going  to  change  my  dress.” 

I at  once  arose,  and  I can  safely  aver  that  the 
longest  ten  minutes  I ever  spent  m my  life  were 
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occupied  in  gazing  with  head  and  shoulders  out  of 
the  railway  carriage  on  the  surromiding  scenery. 
So  little,  however,  did  my  eyes  or  my  brain  take 
in  what  was  before  me,  that  1 could  not  on  my 
oath  have  stated  whether  we  passed  through  a 
wilderness,  green  fields,  towns,  or  the  sea.  At 
length  1 was  told  to  look  round.  1 did.  Where 
could  the  ladj’  have  gone  ? Before  me  sat  a tear- 
fully-laughing very  juvenile  middy — costume  quite 
correct — hair  short — cap  jauntily  set  on  the  head. 
A mass  of  curls  lay  in  the  fair  boy's  lap. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  she  said.  “ You  will  never 
fully  know  what  a kindness  you  have  rendered  me, 
and  probably  we  shall  never  meet  again.  For 
your  name  1 will  not  ask,  but  if  you  will  give  me 
anything  belonging  to  you  to  remind  me  of  this 
hour,  I shall  be  obliged.” 

I pulled  out  a small  shilling  likeness  of  myself 
destined  for  a young  nephew  of  mine,  and  a lock 
of  my  hair,  which  was  wrapped  up  with  it.  With- 
out opening  the  parcel,  I said,  “Madam,  that  may 
serve  to  remind  you  hereafter  of  what  certainly 
has  been  the  strangest  chapter  in  my  hitherto 
not  unvaried  life.” 

She  put  the  parcel  in  her  waistcoat  pocket,  took 
a pearl  ring  off  her  huger  and  gave  it  to  me,  with 
a tress  of  her  hair,  saying,  “ Keep  that,  then,  to 
recal  to-day.  In  ten  minutes  we  shall  part  for 
ever.” 

For  a time  both  of  us  were  silent.  At  last  I 
said,  “Madam,  if  you  think  that,  alone  as  you 
are,  and  probably  unaccustomed  to  London,  you 
can  escape  the  detectives  at  the  station,  you  are 
mistaken.  I could  tell  at  a glance  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  your  profession)  that  you  were  sailing 
under  false  colours.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  she,  somewhat  startled  ; “ well, 
if  3'ou  will  extend  your  kindness  to  seeing  me 
clear  of  the  station,  I shall  be  still  more  than  ever 
your  debtor  for  life.” 

“Then  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  the  train  is 
slackening  speed.  But  both  your  delicate  hands 
at  once  deep  into  the  pockets  of  your  monkey- 
jacket — they  are  not  like  those  of  a sailor.  Lean 
back  in  a careless  way  ; and  wait,  let  me  dirty 
your  boots  by  treading  on  them.  Now  put  one 
foot  on  the  seat  opposite  to  you  ; never  mind  the 
clean  cushion  ; throw  the  other  leg  negligently 
over  the  arm  by  your  side.  Don’t  dream  of  speak- 
ing ; I will  talk,  if  necessary.  Whistle,  if  you  can, 
when  we  stop.  Give  me  your  ticket.” 

It  was  marked  from  Dover  to  London.  Capital, 
thought  1 ; wonder  how  she  got  it.  Mine  was  a 
season-ticket. 

“Tickets,  sir,  please.” 

I handed  both.  The  middy  whistled.  The 
guard  and  policeman  actually  looked  under  the 
carriage-seats.  A long  time  the  train  was  delayed 
before  it  moved  into  the  station.  At  length  it  did. 

“Now,  follow  me,”  I said,  “ roll  in  your  walk, 
if  you  can,  mind  you  keep  your  hands  in  your 
pockets.” 

“Cab,  sir?” 

“ Yes,  now  then,  in  with  you,  Jack.” 

| ‘ Where  to,  sir  ? ” 

“Hyde  Park  Corner.”  I thought  I would  name 
a distant  place  to  give  my  friend  breathing  time. 
We  moved  forward  a few  paces,  and  then  stopped. 


“Now  then,  Cabby,”  said  I.  “What  is  the 
matter  ? ” 

“ Why,  sir,  blowed  if  there  ain’t  them  perlice 
at  the  station  gate,  hexamining  of  every  cab, 
and  the  parties  hinside  on  ’em,  and  they  be  doing 
the  same  to  those  who  be  walking.” 

My  companion  turned  deadly  pale.  I piffled 
out  a llaak  of  neat  brandy.  “ Drink  two  mouth- 
fuls,— down  v.  ith  it,  gulp  it  down, — anything  to 
give  you  colour.” 

At  the  same  time  I took  out  two  cigars,  lighted 
them,  pushed  one  into  my  friend's  mouth. 

“ Smoke,”  said  1,  “as  hard  as  you  can,  your 
safety  depends  on  it.” 

Two  detectives  looked  in  at  the  window. 
“ Where  from,  sir  ? ” 

I blew  a volume  of  smoke  into  the  man’s 
face,  which  caused  him  to  rub  his  eyes  and  cough. 
(The  middy  was  puffing  literally  like  blazes). 

“ Where  from  ? ” replied  I.  “ Why  from  Dover  ; 
what  on  earth  do  you  Want  ? ” 

Another  discharge  of  smoke  settled  the  matter. 

“All  right,  sir,  beg  pardon.” 

1 gave  him  a parting  volley  of  smoke. 

“Drive  on  cabman  with  the  gentleman.” 

In  another  minute,  after  continuing  from  sheer 
habit  to  produce  a hazy  atmosphere,  I looked 
round.  The  middy  had  fainted.  No  time  yet  for 
thinking,  but  acting.  I used  my  flask  again,  then 
a vigorous  pinch.  By-and-bye  the  young  gentle- 
man came  round. 

“ Well,  now  you  are  safe,  at  least  from  detec- 
tion and  pursuit,  at  any  rate,  for  the  present ; 
where  shall  I tell  the  man  to  drive  to  ? ” 

“ I don’t  kno  w ; I wish  you  would  tell  me  where 
I can  go  for  two  or  three  days,  till  I am  able  to 
mature  my  plans.” 

“ Indeed,  I cannot.” 

“ Can  you  not  recommend  me  to  some  safe, 
respectable  woman  who  will  not  betray  me,  even 
though  a large  reward  bo  offered.” 

I shook  my  head. 

“Then,  surely,  you  have  some  lady  relations, 
or  lady  acquaintances  in  London,  who  wrill  take 
pity  on  me,  or  (I  had  told  her  I was  a barrister), 
you  could  conceal  me  till  the  end  of  the  week  in 
your  chambers  in  the  Temple.” 

“ With  regard  to  the  last,  you  know  not  what 
you  ask,”  I said.  “ Even  if  I were  to  give  you 
the  key  of  my  chambers,  and  go  into  the  country, 
not  returning  till  you  had  left  London,  it  certainly 
would  come  out  some  day,  and  then  in  the  eyes  of 
a censorious,  wicked  world,  who  judge  others  by 
themselves,  your  character  would  be  irretrievably 
blasted  and  ruined,  and  mine  not  much  improved, 
though  that  is  of  little  consequence  as  I.  am  a 
man,  and  society,  thank  Goodness,  judges  us  very 
lenieutly,  and  yet  it  might  be  awkward,  as  I am 
engaged  to  be  married.  With  regard  to  my  lady 
acquaintances,  I know  many  who  would  take  pity 
on  you,  as  you  wish,  if  you  would  disclose  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but ” 

“ Oh!  I cannot,  will  not,  do  that ; I would  die 
sooner.  Do,  do  help  me  in  my  distress.” 

“ Indeed,  I do  not  see  what  is  to  be  done.” 

I looked  out  of  the  little  back  window  of  the 
cab,  stealthily.  “Wait  a bit,”  I said,  “here  is  a 
j fresh  difficulty,  listen  to  me  speaking  to  the  driver, 
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and  be  prepared  to  act  accordingly.  ” We  both 
leaned  forward.  “ Don’t  look  round,  cabman,  put 
your  hand  back,  there  are  two  pounds  for  you  as 
your  fare.  Take  no  notice  of  me  whatever,  but 
listen  and  obey  my  directions.  We  are  followed, 
as  1 have  ascertained  by  looking  back  several 
times,  by  a Hansom.  Your  number,  I expect,  is 
marked  plain  at  the  back  of  your  cab  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“I  thought  as  much.  Well,  in  the  Hansom 
sits  a gentleman  I wish  to  avoid  (I  knew  him  to 
be  a detective,  but  did  not  choose  to  enlighten 
Cabby).  1 must  avoid  him.” 

“ All  right,  sir.  Come  up  old  hoss.”  (Lash,  lash.) 

“ Xo,  no,  that  won’t  do,  his  horse  is  better,  his 
cab  runs  lighter  than  yours.  Now,  attend.  Just 
beyond  that  large  van  of  Pickford’s,  which  is 
standing  still  in  the  distance,  there  is  a turn  to  the 
right  which  cabmen  sometimes  take  when  driving 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  It  is  moreover  an  unfre- 
cpiented  street.  If  I mistake  not  there  is  just 
room  for  yon  to  get  round  inside  the  van.  At 
any  rate,  you  must  try  it.  I will  pay  for  any 
damage  done.  The  Hansom  being  broader  wall 
be  obliged  to  sweep  round  outside,  and  may  lie 
stopped  a little  by  the  stream  of  carriages.” 

“ There  is  no  room  for  me,  sir,  there.” 

“ There  is,  yon  must  try  it.  The  moment  yon 
are  round  the  corner,  slacken  your  pace  to  a slow 
walk,  and  the  instant  you  hear  the  door  slam, 
drive  on  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  at  your  usual 
pace.  Tell  my  following  friend  what  you  like 
when  you  get  there.  Xow,  there  is  another  pound 
for  you.  Go  at  it  hard — neck  or  nothing.” 

Cabby  obeyed.  A bump,  a scrape,  an  oath,  a 
“ Xow  then,  stoopid,  vdiere  arc  you  a driving  to  ?” 
and  we  were  in  the  smooth  water  of  a quiet 
street.  The  pace  slackened — we  jumped  out — I 
slammed  the  door — Cabby  drove  on.  We  vanished 
into  a shop,  and  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Hansom  roll  by,  steadily  trotting  after 
its  fast  receding,  supposed  prey.  All  this  took 
place  in  less  time  than  any  one  would  occupy  in 
reading  the  last  few  lines.  I purchased  something 
in  the  shop,  made  the  middy  light  a fresh  cigar, 
and  hailed  the  lirst  cabman  I met,  telling  him 
to  drive  to  Notting  Hill.  Xot  a word  had  the 
middy  spoken  till  now,  when  I heard — 

“ And  so  you  cannot  assist  me,  sir?  ” 

“Not  a bit  more  than  I have  done,  and  am 
now  doing,  I feel  I am  a match  for  any  detec- 
tives, and  can  give  them  the  slip  as  you  have 
seen  ; but  what  to  do  at  night  in  London  with 
an  unprotected  young  lady  in  gentleman’s  attire, 
passes  my  eom prehension.” 

“Sir,”  she  said,  with  animation,  “did  you,  do 
you,  for  a moment  doubt  that  I was  speaking 
the  truth,  when  I said  that  I was  not  acting 
wrongly  ? ” 

“ On  my  word,”  replied  T.  “ I did  not,  do 
not  doubt  you : at  any  rate,  I am  convinced 
that  you  honestly  conceive  that  cireumstanees 
justify  your  taking  the  step  you  have  taken.” 

“And  you  would  agree  with  me,”  said  she 
“ if  you  knew  them.  Now'  we  part,  oblige  me 
by  giving  me  the  names  of  three  or  four  of  the 
first  chemists  in  town,  and  of  three  or  four 
respectable  married  doctors.” 


“I  will,  if  you  will  assure  me  that  suicide  is 
not  wliat  you  are  meditating.” 

“ 1 give  you  my  word  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  Circumstances  may  warrant  my  doing  what 
I am  doing;  but  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  justify 
any  sane  creature  in  precipitating  himself  uncalled 
for  before  his  Almighty  Father.” 

1 gave  her  what  she  requested,  and  offered  her 
money* 

“No,  thank  yon,  I have  plenty  of  that ; and 
now,  good-bye,  sir.  God  bless  you  for  your  kind- 
ness to  a persecuted,  helpless,  suffering,  but  not 
wicked  girl.” 

She  hysterically  pressed  my  hand  for  a moment, 
then  recovering  herself,  said  : — “ Stop  the  cab, 
please  sir — get  out — tell  the  man  to  drive  on.  May 
God  bless  you  for  your  kindness.” 

1 raised  her  not  unwilling  hand  to  my  lips,  and 
did  as  she  directed.  In  another  moment  1 stood 
alone  in  Oxford  Street.  Well,;  thought  I,  is  it  a 
dream  ? Am  1 a fool  ? Xo,  it  is  no  dream  : you 
are  no  fool.  You  have  to  the  best  of  your  inten- 
tion acted  kindly.  It  is  a mystery : you  will 
never  read  it.  I u-ill  though,  said  1,  to  my  mind, 
and  forthwith  commenced  walking  to  my  chambers 
in  the  Temple. 

Three  Hundred  Pounds  Pteward. — Whereas,  ou  the 
17th  of  this  mouth,  a young  lady,  aged  19,  left  her 
home,  near  Reigate,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
London, — this  is  to  give  notice  that  the  above-men- 
tioned sum  will  Le  paid  to  any  one  who  will  give  such 
information  as  shall  lead  to  her  discovery.  She  is 
good-looking,  has  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a Grecian 
nose.  Height,  about  5 ft.  4 in.  Address  A.  B.,  <kc. 

Such  was  the  advertisement  w'hieh  two  days 
after  the  last-mentioned  occurrence,  met  my  eye 
in  the  second  column  of  the  “Times.”  Poor  girl, 
thought  I.  In  the  course  of  the  same  week,  I 
was  again  obliged  to  travel  by  the  railroad  which 
started  from  London  Bridge.  I missed  my  train, 
and  having  two  hours  to  wait,  I resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  an  old  female  servant  of  our  family  who 
had  married  a detective  policeman,  and  lived  near 
the  Loudon  Bridge  terminus.  I found  her  at 
home.  Xot  long  after  her  husband  came  in.  The 
subject  uppermost  in  my  mind  w as  quickly  brought 
forward. 

“ Curious  cirenmstanee  that,  sir,  which  occurred 
on  the  line  the  other  day,  when  a young  lady 
managed  to  escape  from  us  all.  Of  course,  too, 
you  have  seen  the  advertisement  iu  the  “Times.” 
Wish  I could  discover  the  runaway  : why  SOW. 
would  be  a small  fortune  to  Sarah  and  myself.” 

“ Have  you  any  clue  ?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir  ! we  all  but  had  them.  Yoo  see, 
sir,  not  ©illy  was  the  train  examined,  hut  all  the 
foot-passengers  and  carriages  as  they  left  the 
station.  The  telegraphic  message  had  been  most 
positive,  and  BOO l.  reward,  which  it  offered,  put 
us  all  on  the  look-out.  Unfortunately',  I examined 
the  foot-passengers  ; hail  I taken  the  cabs,  the 
young  lady,  though  so  well  disguised,  would  not 
have  escaped.” 

“ Thank  goodness  ! ” muttered  I,  inwardly, 
“you  did  not  examine  the  cabs.  Mill,  but  how 
did  she  manage  to  get  away  ?’’  L asked. 

“Why,  sir,  you  will  hardly  believe  it — but 
dressed  as  a midshipman,  in  a cab,  with  a gentle- 
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man — him,  I suppose,  as  was  a-running  away  with 
||  her.” 

“ But  how  can  you  tell  it  was  her  ?” 

“ Well,  you  shall  hear,  sir.  As  soon  as  all  the 
passengers  had  left  the  station,  we  detectives  put 
our  heads  together.  The  cab  containing  the 
middy  was  mentioned.  By  a kind  of  instinct,  I 
felt  that  must  have  been  her.  But,  as  it  won’t 
do  to  act  on  instinct  only,  I at  once,  having 
ordered  a fast  Hansom  to  be  in  readiness,  tele- 
graphed down  to  Dover — from  which  place  the 
middy’s  ticket  had  been  taken — to  know  if  a 
naval  olheer  had  taken  a tieket  and  paid  half-fare 
i by  such  a train.  The  answer  was  * No.’  Now  a 
middy  is  not  often  very  wise,  but  he  is  seldom  so 
foolish  as  to  pay  full  price  for  his  tieket  when  he 
knows  that,  as  he  is  travelling  in  uniform,  he  can 
go  at  a cheaper  rate.  I then  telegraphed  to  all 
the  stations  between  this  aud  Iteigate  to  know  if 
anything  unusual  had  been  picked  up  anywhere 
on  the  line.  The  answer  came  baek  ‘ Yes.’  In 
one  place  a bundle  containing  ladies’  wearing 
apparel  ; in  another  some  light-eoloured  hair 
wrapped  up  in  paper.  Without  losing  a moment 
I sent  off  in  the  Hansom  one  of  my  subordinates, 
with  orders  to  drive  fast  towards  Hyde  Bark 
Corner  till  he  came  up  with  a four-wheel  cap, 
No.  DOG,  drawn  by  a grey  horse — to  keep  it  in 
sight  till  its  fare  was  depiosited.  If  the  people  iu 
the  cab  stopped  at  a private  house,  to  watch  the 
door,  ami  not  allow  them  to  leave  till  I came  up ; 
if  they  were  dropped  in  the  road,  to  arrest  them 
both  at  once,  and  bring  them  back  here.  A bold 
measure,  sir ; but  remember  MOO/,  reward,  and 
perfect  immunity  guaranteed  for  any  illegal  arrest 
made  under  mistake.  Well,  will  you  believe  it, 
that  though  my  man  overtook  the  eab  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  followed  it  to  Hyde  Bark  Corner, 
yet  when  both  vehicles  stopped  it  was  found 
the  birds  had  flown  ! How  they  got  away  is 
more  than  I can  imagine ; but  they  had 
escaped,  and  that,  too,  •without  any  conni- 
vance of  cabby,  for  my  man  brought  him  back 
here,  and,  on  strict  examination,  I found  not 
only  that  he  did  not  know  how  his  passengers 
had  escaped,  but  had  actually  been  bilked  by 
them  of  his  fare.  He  swore  roundly  he  would 
summons  them  on  his  own  account,  if  he  could 
catch  them.” 

I laughed  inwardly. 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ any  success  yet  ?” 

“No,  sir;  but  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  the 
lady  soon,  if  she  is  above  ground.” 

“ And  why  nut  the  gentleman  also  V” 

“ The  fact  is,  sir,  that  not  only  have  we  a most 
accurate  description  of  the  lady,  but  the  policeman 
who  looked  in  her  side  of  the  eab  eould  tell  me 
how  she  looked  as  a middy,  and  said — which  first 
raised  my  suspicions — that  she  smoked  like  one 
who  had  never  tried  to  do  so  lief  ore  ; the  police- 
man, however,  the  other  side  of  the  cab  cannot  give 
much  account  of  the  gentleman  because  he  smoked 
so  desperately’  in  his  face.  All  he  can  say  is,  that 
he  was  gentlemanly-looking,  dark-haired,  and 
about  thirty — at  any  rate,  he  spoke  as  if  quite  as 
old  as  that.  The  policeman  is  not  clever,  and  yet 
he  thinks  he  might  know  the  gentleman  again,  it' 
he  saw  him.” 


I at  onee  resolved  to  postpone  my  journey  from 
London  Bridge,  and  then  said  : 

“ Can  you  tell  me  why  the  young  lady  ran 
away,  or  who  she  is  ? ” 

“I  believe  I could  answer  both  your  questions, 
sir,  but  I am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so — I must  keep 
secrets.” 

“ Very  well.  It  was  only  curiosity’  made  me 
ask.  Now,  I must  be  going.  Good  morning, 
Sarah.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mind,  if  you 
catch  these  people,  or  hear  anything  of  them  which 
you  are  at  liberty’  to  communicate,  pray  tell  me, 
for  you  have  quite  interested  me  in  the  matter, 
and  yon  detectives  are  so  rery  clever,  I quite 
delight  in  hearing  your  stories.” 

“ Yes,  sir,  we  are  a little  clever,  we  flatter  our- 
selves. I shall  be  able  to  give  you  information 
in  a week,  I think.  Good  morning,  sir.” 

TO  CABMEN. — £.700  reward  will  he  given  to  the 
I cabman  who,  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  took  up  a 
gentleman  aud  a midshipman  in  or  near  Fleet  Street,  if 
he  will  come  forward  and  state  to  what  house  he  drove 
them,  provided  such  information  leads  to  the  discovery 
I of  the  midshipman.  Apply  to  A.  B.,  &c. 

Such  was  the  next  advertisement  on  the  subject 
that  I saw  in  the  “Times.”  Well,  thought  I,  she 
must  be  detected  now. 

Walking  down  Holboru,  a month  later,  I hailed 
a Hansom  that  was  passing,  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  proceed  to  a house  some  little  distance 
from  London.  No  soouer  had  we  got  clear  of  the 
crowded  streets,  aud  into  a road  where  a man  did 
not  require  two  pair  of  hands  and  four  eyes  to 
keep  clear  of  other  vehicles,  than  Jarvey,  opening 
the  trap-door  iu  the  roof,  over  my  head,  touched 
his  hat,  with  a “ Good  morning,  sir.” 

“Shut  that  door  at  once,”  I said;  “are  y’ou 
drunk,  man,  and  anxious  that  I should  give  y’ou 
into  charge  V ” 

“ No,  sir  ; but  I hope  you  are  very  well.” 

What  could  the  man  mean  ? There  was  a 
curious  look  in  liis  eyes  that  plainly  said  he  could 
fathom  me,  while,  touching  him,  I was  utterly’  at 
sea. 

“ 1 drove  a four-wheel,”  he  continued,  “ a short 
time  ago,  sir.  I hope  you  and  the  y’oung  gentle- 
man— the  middy,  1 mean,  sir — are  quite  well. 
Nice  little  boy  that  as  ever  1 seed.  You  may’ 
remember  I picked  you  up,  sir,  in  the  Strand, 
about  a month  ago,  and  after  a bit  you  got  out 
and  left  me  to  drive  the  middy’  on.” 

1 like  your  memory,  thought  I,  and  then  said  : 

“ Well,  1 fancy  I do  recollect  y’our  face.” 

“Thought  you  would,  sir,  when  I reeallod  the 
suekamstanees  to  your  mind.” 

“ Now,  then,  stop,  my  man.  I am  getting  near 
the  house  to  which  1 w ant  to  go.  Let  me  get  out. 
I will  walk  the  rest  of  the  way — 1 don’t  sec  the 
fun  of  talking  to  you  through  a hole.” 

When  I stood  on  the  footpath  I steadily  gazed 
at  eabby’,  he  ditto  at  me,  with  compound  interest 
aud  a leer. 

“ Well,  now,”  1 said,  “ what  do  you  want?” 

“ Oh,  nothink,  sir — you’re  a gentleman.” 

“ Do  you  read  the  papers,  cabby’ 7” 

“ lu  course  I does,  sir,  specially’  the  second 
j column  of  the  ‘ Times.’  ’’ 
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“Well,  where  did  you  drive  the  middy  after  I 
left  you  ! ” 

“ Eeeleston  Square,  and  then  the  ymung  lady — 
beg  pardon,  sir,  the  young  gentleman — gave  me 
two  sovereigns,  and  told  me  to  drive  away,  and 
not  look  back.” 

“ You  pretended  to  drive  away  ?” 

“ I did  sir.” 

“ You  looked  back  ?” 

“ I did,  sir.” 

“ You  know  where  the  midshipman  went?” 

“I  do,  sir.” 

1 “ You  are  not  rich  ?” 

“ I am  not,  sir.”  | 

“Nov.r  just  tell  me  why  you  have  not  informed 
the  police.”  . 

“ Oh  ! for  several  reasons,  sir.  First  place, 
though  I am  a poor  cabby,  I have  my  feclinxs, 
and  wouldn’t  go  for  to  betray  a young  gentleman 
who  gave  me  two  sovereigns.” 
j “Nonsense,”  interrupted  I. 

“ Next  place,  sir,  you  see,  I never  likes  to  press 
hard  upon  ladies.” 

“ Cabby,  do  you  take  me  for  a fool  ?" 

“Third  place,  you  see,  sir,  1 have  been  in 
trouble  more  than  once,  and  I don’t  like  them 
perliee,  and  don’t  care  to  show  my  face  before 
them  for  any  reason.” 

“ Well,  I can  understand  that,”  I said.  “Now, 
there's  a sovereign  for  you — you  don’t  mind  telling 
■me,  I suppose,  where  the  middy  went  ?” 

“No,  sir,  not  a bit;  but  you  didn’t  hear  my 
fourth  and  cliiefest  reason  for  not  going  to  the 
perliee.  Fact  is,  I don’t  know  where  the  dickens 
the  middy  did  go  to.  I did  not  look  back  soon 
enough.  I twigged  her  going  towards  No.  1, 
Eeeleston  Square,  and  when  1 looked  back  she 
varn’t  in  sight,  so  then  I drives  back  to  No.  1 . 

A flunkey  comes  to  the  door,  so  says  I,  ‘ John, 
your  young  master  has  left  summat  in  my  cab.’ 
‘Go  to  the  dogs!’  said  he.  ‘Oh,  yes!’  said  I,  ! 
‘by  all  means;  but,  now,  here  is  ha]  t-a -crown, 
John  Thomas,  you  tell  me  who  your  young 
master  is.’  lie  pocketed  my  half-crown,  and 
then  told  me  that  the  middy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  house,  that  he  had  only  asked  if  Sir 
Jasper  Blares  lived  there,  and  on  being  told  ‘ No,5 
had  bolted  round  the  corner.  So  then  I axed 
| the  flunkey  to  give  me  back  my  half-crown, 
i or,  at  any  rate,  to  come  and  have  it  out  in 
drink.  The  mean  fellow  told  me,  if  I was  not 
oil’  directly,  he  would  give  me  in  charge  at  once. 
So,  as  I.  seed  a Bobby  a-coming  up  the  square, 

1 drove  oil’.  Now,  sir,  I know  as  little  about 
the  middy  as  you  do.  If  I knew  more,  do  you 
think  1 wouldn’t  go  to  the  perliee,  and  get  live 
hundred  pounds  instead  of  this  here  sovereign — 
much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  all  the  same.  Good 
morning,  sir.” 

He  drove  off. 

“Hone  by  a cabman!”  was  my  exclamation. 
Well,  1 had  done  the  detectives  ; that  was  one 
consolation. 

Six  mouths  elapsed,  and  again  T fouud  myself 
in  the  detective’s  house.  Meanwhile  the  reward 
fov  the  lady  fugitive  had  been  increased  to  the 
extraordinary  sum  of  JQOlV.,  while  that  for  the 
gentleman  had  been  withdrawn. 


“ Well,  Mr.  Sharp,  any  news  yet  of  the  run-  | 
away  ? ” 

“Not  a bit,  sir;  not  a bit.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary. I did  not  think  we  detectives  could  be  so 
deceived ; and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  though  the 
reward  m the  public  papers  has  been  increased  to 
£1000,  yet  that  to  us  actually  £3000  is  offered, 
only  it  is  not  considered  prudent  to  advertise  i 
so  large  a reward.  You  would  be  surprised  if 
you  knew  what  means  have  been  taken  to  secure 
the  young  lady,  and  without  success.  A detective 
at  every  station  out  of  London — one  at  each  prin- 
cipal port  in  England ; all  the  lodging-houses, 
boarding-houses,  and  pujdic  places  of  assembly  in 
town  have  been  narrowly  watched  ; a detective 
has  been  sent  to  every  county  in  England  to  pry 
about — go  to  inns,  farm-houses,  schools,  and  every  1 
place  he  can  legally  or  illegally  put  his  nose  into  ; 
false  entrapping  advertisements  inserted  in  the 
papers,  and  actually  all  to  no  purpose.  However, 
we  will  have  her  yet.  The  reward  xx  ill  not 
be  paid  unless  she  is  discovered  within  a year 
from  this  date.” 

“ You  will  not  find  her,  I expect,5'  said  I. 

“ We  shall  see,  sir,”  replied  he. 

After  a little  more  conversation  I took  my  de- 
parture. Without  being  in  any  way  able  to 
account  for  it,  or  to  reason  on  the  subject,  I felt 
I should  first  stumble  on  the  lady  in  question. 

Not  many  days  later,  one  idle  Saturday  afternoon, 

I went  with  a friend  to  a private  lunatic  asylum 
some  little  way  out  of  London  ; he  to  see  a rela- 
tion confined  there,  whom  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  have  a look  at  now  and  then  ; I,  out  of 
mere  curiosity  to  inspect  such  a place.  Arrived 
at  the  asylum,  he  went  off’  at  once  with  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment  ; I,  under  the  charge 
of  a female  warder,  was  taken  round  such  parts 
as  are  shown  to  a visitor.  In  one  room  was  a girl 
with  long  dishevelled  dark  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
swinging  on  a rope  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  She 
was  dressed  in  Turkish  fashion.  Strange ! thought 
I ; dark  hair,  blue  eyes.  “ What  is  the  matter 
with  her?”  I inquired. 

“ Oh,  she  |s  mad,  but  harmless  enough  ; her 
friends  are  very  rich.  She  has  a fancy  for  dressing 
so,  and  tile  mistress  allows  her.  At  times  she  is 
not  so  bad,  and  then  she  live#  quite  alone  with  the 
mistress.  .>he  is  always  worse  when  she  sees 
strangers,  and  talks  mere  nonsense  when  they 
are  present.  Listen  to  her.  She  is  singing  such 
rubbish  now." 

And  so  she  was,  but  yet  there  was  a method  in 
her  jumble  of  songs,  such,  1 almost  fancied,  as  a 
person  might  be  driven  to  use  who  wished  to 
feign  madness.  I eyed  her  intently.  She  was 
looking  at  me  w ith  apparent  carelessness.  ‘Gan  it 
be  .->//«  ? ’ thought  1.  ‘Oh,  no,  it  cannot.  She 
would  surely  recognise  me.’  At  that  moment  l 
bethought  mo  of  the  pearl  ring.  Generally  1 wore 
it  with  the  pearls  turned  inside  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  1 lifted  up  my  linger,  and  deliberately" 
turned  round  to  her  full  view  the  conspicuous 
part  of  the  ring.  AV  ith  a shriek  of  anything  but 
madness  she  ran  away. 

“Oh,  she  is  gone,”  said  my  companion,  “to 
the  mistress's  private  room.  She  can  always  go 
there  when  she  likes." 
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1 was  satisfied,  and  said  nothing,  hut  waited  for 
my  friend  and  the  head  of  the  establishment,  the 
latter  of  whom  1 intended  to  see  alone.  In  a 
minute  or  two  a telegraphic  message,  stating  that 
1 must  return  to  my  chambers  in  town,  to  a con- 
sultation, by  the  first  train,  was  put  into  my 
hands.  I consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
would  come  down  again  on  Monday.  I inquired 
the  name  of  the  mad  girl,  made  my  bow,  and  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  was  deep  in  law  in 
chambers. 

Monday  morning  found  me  at  Mrs.  , near 

Han  well. 

“ Is  Mrs.  at  home  ? ” 

“ Yes  sir.” 

I sent  up  my  card,  and  when  admitted,  I forth- 
with proceeded  to  make  inquiries  about  my  friend. 

“ Oh,  she  was  taken  away  yesterday  by  her 
friends.  She  has  been  improving  lately,  and  was 
removed  about  two  o'clock  yesterday.” 

‘‘Do  you  know  where  she  came  from,  or  where 
she  has  gone  ? ” said  I. 

“ Not  at  all,  sir.” 

I saw  the  woman  was  telling  an  untruth,  but 
how  could  I expose  her  ? 

“Do  your  patients  generally  come  and  go  in 
that  extraordinary  manner  ? ” 

“ Oh,  constantly,  when  introduced  and  taken 
away  by  a doctor.” 

“Then  her  friend  is  a medical  man?” 

“No,  sir,  I did  not  say  that;  her  friends 
brought  a medical  man  with  them.” 

Untruth  No.  2,  thought  I. 

“And  what  is  his  name,  pray  ? ” 

“That  I must  not  tell.” 

Truth  the  first  and  last,  I thought. 

“I  can  give  you  this  clue,  sir, — they  went 
down  the  line,  for  I know  they  took  tickets  to 
Exeter.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  I,  inwardly  concluding  that 
that  was  untruth  No.  3,  and  that  therefore  (as 
, turned  out  to  be  the  case)  the  parties  had  gone  up 
the  line — probably  to  London.  I then  became 
more  open,  threatened,  coaxed,  tried  to  bribe,  and 
at  last  was  told  that  if  I did  not  leave  the  house 
at  once,  I should  be  turned  out  by  the  men-ser- 
vants. Out  I accordingly  chose  to  go  of  my  own 
free  (?)  will.  In  vain  1 twisted  and  turned  every- 
thing over  in  my  mind.  The  mistress  of  the 
establishment  was  not  to  blame — I could  not 
bring  her  into  court,  for  1 dared  not  prove  any 
interest  in  the  young  lady.  Besides,  I might  have 
been  mistaken,  and  iu  that  case  how  foolish  I 
should  have  looked.  I was  obliged,  again,  to  fall 
back  on  Time,  the  great  solver  of  mysteries.  At 
length  Time  came  to  my  relief. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance  I was  junior  counsel  in  some  trial 
in  London.  It  was  my  turn  to  examine  the  next 
witness — a somewhat  unimportant  one,  by-tlic- 
bye. 

“ Miss  Evelina  Sliirlock.” 

“Miss  Evelina  Sliirlock  ” was  repeated  by  the 
man  in  office.  Forthwith  the  usual  oath  was 
administered  in  the  accustomed  rapid,  careless 
manner — “The  evidence  you  shall  give,”  &c.,  &c. 
I had  not  as  yet  looked  up,  for  I was  running  my 
eye  over  my  brief ; but  when  I did,  I was  so 


startled  as  nearly  to  jump  out — not  of  my  skin, 
but — of  my  wig. 

(food  gracious  ! More  beautiful  than  ever,  and 
self-possessed,  there  stood  before  me  in  the  wit- 
ness-box my  long-lost  middy  friend. 

Now,  if  a barrister  ever  loses  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  is  not  lit  for  his  profession.  1 very 
nearly,  but  not  quite — never,  however,  so  nearly 
as  then — lost  my  presence  of  mind.  However,  my 
wits  did  nut  quite  abandon  me.  At  a glance  I 
saw  that  the  witness  did  not  recognise  in  a grey 
curly  wig,  and  with  a sedate  face,  her  former  ally 
with  dark  locks  and  a merry  countenance.  At 
once  1 thrust  deep  into  my  pocket  my  pearl-ringed 
hand,  tried  slightly  to  change  my  voice,  and  began : 

“ Your  name  is  Evelina  Skirlock  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You  live  at  Sun  Yilla,  Itegent’s  Park  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You  are  described,  I see,  as  the  niece  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Clanmer,  living  at  the  same 
place  ?” 

“ I am.” 

“Have  you  lived  there  long?”  She  got  con- 
fused. No  answer. 

“Have  you  lived  there  long?”  I repeated. 

‘ ‘ What  on  earth  are  you  at  ? ” whispered  my 
senior  counsel  on  the  same  side.  “You  will  so  I 
bother  the  girl  with  your  questions,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  that  she  won't  be  able 
to  give  the  c\  idence  we  really  want. 

“No,  I will  not,”  I replied ; but  T saw  the  lady 
change  colour  rapidly  more  than  once,  sigh,  give 
tokens  of  fainting.  I put  ray  handkerchief  to  my 
face.  “ My  nose  is  bleeding,”  I whispered  to  my 
senior.  “ You  examine  this  witness,  I will  take 
the  next.” 

At  once  I left  the  court.  The  witness  did  not, 

I believe,  acquit  herself  in  first-rate  style,  for 
which  I got  the  blame.  My  irrelevant  questions 
I attributed  to  a throbbing  head,  in  corroboration 
of  which  my  supposed  bloody  nose  did  me  good 
service.  The  evidence,  I knew,  could  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  case,  and  I had  elicited  what  I 
wanted.  No  sooner  was  the  court  up  than,  having 
changed  my  clothes  and  flung  my  papers  at  the 
astonished  clerk’s  head,  off  I drove  to  Sun  Villa, 
Itegent’s  Park. 

“ Is  Miss  Sliirlock  at  home?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Take  my  card  up,  and  say  that  I am  the 
gentleman  who  examined  her  to-day  in  court,  and 
that  I wish  to  see  her.” 

Quickly,  radiant  with  beauty,  she  entered, 
leaning  on  her  aunt's  arm.  She  shook  hands  with 
me, 

“ Oh,  aunt !”  she  said,  “ this  is  the  gentleman 
to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  to  whom 
my  Warmest  thanks  especially  are  owing.  But, 
Mr.  Stonhouse,  you  were  too  hard  upon  me  in 
court.  When  I fancied  I began  to  recognise  you, 

1 thought  I should  have  fainted.” 

“Indeed,  Miss  Sliirlock,  you  must  make  every 
allowance  for  my  excitement  on  so  unexpectedly 
meeting  you,  after  having  in  vain  sought  yon  for  j 
many  a long  month.” 

Lady  Clanmer  kindly  asked  me  to  dine.  Sir 
John  had  already  started  for  some  Lord  Mayor’s  ' 
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feast  in  the  city.  Of  course  1 accepted.  Dinner 
over,  and  a decent  time  having  been  spent  at  the 
dessert,  the  old  lady  rose,  saying  : 

“ I shall  leave  you  two  together,  for  1 daresay 
you  have  a great  deal  to  talk  about.  ” 

We  did  talk.  Each  of  us  told  our  own  story. 
With  hers  you  shall  forthwith  be  made  ac- 
quainted in  her  own  words.  Seated  by  me,  she 
began  : 

“ I am  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirloek, 
of  Rokeby  Castle,  near  Eeigate.  My  father  origin- 
ally was  very  far  from  wealthy.  All  the  property 
and  money  came  from  my  mother’s  side.  Unfor- 


tunately, I lost  my  mamma  when  young.  By  the 
marriage  settlements,  which  had  been  eoueeived 
in  a most  grasping  manner  by  my  maternal  grand- 
father, who  disliked  my  father,  and  which  were 
shamefully  worded,  it  was  ordered  that  if  my 
mother  died  first,  the  child  or  children  should,  on 
coming  of  age,  inherit  all  the  property  (about 
10,000/.  a year)  and  the  house,  and  that  my  father 
should  only  be  allowed  f>()0/.  per  annum  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  I mention  this  as  a slight  excuse 
for  my  poor  father’s  most  shameful  conduct. 
When  I was  about  seventeen  years  old  he  began 
to  get  very  anxious.  Ho  could  not  realise  the 


idea  of  coming  down  from  being  master  of  Rokeby 
Castle  and  a large  fortune  to  a paltry  pittance. 
He  knew  that  even  if  I did  not  assert  my  le<§d 
rights,  a husband,  sooner  or  later,  probably  would 
do  so  for  me.  Had  he  dared,  he  would  have 
killed  me.  He  often  said  as  much.  When  I was 
about  eighteen,  lie  told  me  he  had  found  a hus- 
band for  me  whom  1 must  prepare  to  marry. 
Now,  at  that  age  1 really  was  averse  to  the  idea  of 
matrimony,  and  when  I was  introduced  to  my 
would-be  lord  and  master,  my  dislike  knew  no 
bounds.  After  a little  time  1 diseovered  that  my 
father  had  entered  into  an  agreement  that  if 

-Hi’.  married  me,  my  husband  and  myself 

were  to  have  1000/.  a year,  and  my  father  the 


rest  till  his  death.  Mr.  actually  bound  him- 

self in  writing  to  give  up  to  my  father  1)000/.  a 
year  and  Rokeby  Castle  if  my  father  would  make 
me  marry  him.  Now,  the  money  and  the  castle 
1 never  eared  about  ; my  father  might  have  had 
those  with  all  my  heart,  as  he  ought  during  his 
lifetime  ; but  to  be  bought  and  sold,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  marry  an  odious  man  (for  odious  ho  was 
in  every  way),  to  lie  compelled  to  marry  an  odious 
man,  to  be  made  a — ” 

Miss  Shirloek  hurst  into  tears.  After  a time 
she  continued  : 

“ 1 need  hardly  say  that  on  discovering  the 
underplot  I resisted  more  stoutly  than  ever  every' 
entreaty,  every'  threat,  every  bribe,  made  use  of 
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1 to  induce  me  to  many  Mr. . Tilings  went 

on  this  way  till  I was  nearly  nineteen.  It  was 
had  enough  for  me,  I confess,  but  not  enough  so 
in  my  opinion  to  justify  a daughter  in  running 
away  from  her  parent’s  roof.  About  a month 
before  I met  you,  my  father  sent  for  me.  After 
a long  interview,  in  which  I steadfastly  main- 
tained my  ground,  my  father  dismissed  me,  saying, 
with  an  oath,  f You  shall  see  what  it  is  to  disobey 
me — you  shall  undergo  worse  than  death.’  From 
that  moment  I was  closely  watched,  not  allowed 
to  see  any  one,  confined  to  my  room  and  a sti’oll 
with  an  attendant  for  an  hour  a day  in  our  bae.k 
garden.  In  a short  time  % was  visited  by  two 
medical  men,  who  quickly  informed  my  father 
that  they  were  satislied,  and  would  do  as  he 
wished.  The  meaning  of  that  my  father  next  day 
told  me,  namely,  that  for  oOD/.  each  the  medical 
gentlemen  had  signed  a eertilicate  stating  I was 
mad  ; that  he  had  met  with  a nice  private  esta- 
blishment and  an  accommodating,  easy-conseienced, 
though  hard-dealing  mistress,  who  was  utterly 
devoid  of  feeling  ; that  in  a fortnight’s  time,  if  I 

did  not  marry  Mr.  , 1 should  be  confined  for 

life.  ‘ Yes,  for  life,  and  in  a mad-house,  miss  ! ’ 
but  I will  not  repeat  his  fearful  language.  My 
servant  was  faithful  to  me,  whatever  her  other 
faults  w’ere.  By  my  request  she  searched  my 
father’s  private  papers,  and  found  that  things  were 
exactly  as  he  had  stated.  Long  before  this  I had 
written  to  my  mother’s  sister,  Lady  Olanmer — 
then  living  in  Paris — but  in  vain.  My  letters 
were  all  intercepted.  What  could  I do,  but  run 
away  ? I knew  full  well  that  I should  be  tele- 
graphed for,  because  when  not  in  my  room,  of 
which  my  father  kept  the  key,  I was  visited  by 
him  every  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  garden,  just 
that  he  might  see  1 had  not  escaped.  Day  after 
day  1 had  marked  the  regularly  running  train  in 
which  we  first  met.  By  a heavy  bribe  l obtained 
a midshipman’s  dress  and  a ticket  marked  Dover 
to  London,  from  one  of  the  porters  at  the  station, 
who  had  been  in  our  service.  T suppose  he  got  it 
from  Ms  brother,  the  driver,  who  had  come  from 
Dover.  I also  begged  him  to  keep  an  empty  first- 
class  carriage  for  me  ; and  instructed  my  maid,  as  I 
soon  as  she  saw  the  train  actually  in  motion,  to 
return  with  a scratched  face,  and  say  I had 
knocked  her  down  and  run  off  to  the  station. 
All  went  right  till  you  jumped  into  the  carriage 
after  the  train  had  started.  That  led  to  my 
strange  question,  ‘ Pray,  sir,  are  you  a gentle- 
man 

We  were  both  silent  for  a time. 

“ Well,  Miss  Middy,”  I said,  “you  have  en- 
lightened me  as  to  vonr  history  down  to  our  first 
meeting  in  a train,  will  you  kindly  condescend  to 
give  me  a history  of  yourself  since  pur  parting  in 
a cab '!  ” 

“Most  willingly, ” replied  she,  smiling  though 
her  tears.  “ You  have  been  quite  my  preserver. 
After  leaving  you  I drove  near  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  medical  gentlemen  whose  names  you 
had  given  me,  got  rid  of  my  cabman  ” (you  little 
knew,  thought  I,  what  a narrow  escape  you  had 
there).  “ and  went  to  the  doctor.  On  finding  he 
was  at  home,  I walked  straight  in,  told  him  my 
whole  history,  and  threw'  myself  quite  on  his 


honour,  begging  him  to  conceal  me  effectually  for 
two  years,  w hen  1 should  lie  of  age.  After  a time, 
chiefly  owing  to  me,  the  idea  of  my  going  into 
voluntary  confinement  in  a private  lunatic  asylum 
was  hit  upon  and  matured.  There  I should  never 
be  sought.  There  1 w’ent.  The  mistress,  a kind 
lady,  was  of  course  in  my  secret.  I did  just  w'hat 
I liked.  Able  lawyers  were  engaged  to  watch 
proceedings  for  me  in  the  outer  world.  In  case 
of  accident  I wore  a wig  of  dark  hair.  All  went 
well  till  you  by  chance  stumbled  on  me  in  the 
mad-house.  Your  kindness,  your  good  nature,  I 
did  not  doubt,  but  I did  not  then  Want  to  meet 
you.  That  same  afternoon  l telegraphed  for 

Dr. ; that  same  night  I was  in  his  house,  aud 

commenced  my  new  duties,  to  avoid  suspicion,  as 
governess  to  his  children.  In  three  months’  time 
my  father  died.  My  legal  friends  secured  my 
rights  for  me.  My  uncle  and  aunt  had  come  to 
England.  I told  them  my  story.  They  were 
horror-struck  ; but  I thanked  God  I w'as  a free 
agent.  My  next  object  was  to  find  you.  I did 
not  wish  to  make  ourselves  too  conspicuous,  so  I 
refrained  from  advertising  ; but  in  every  other  wray 
tried,  without  success,  to  meet  wfith  you.  Time 
after  time  have  I followed  in  my  carriage  a cab 
which,  after  all,  contained  the  wrong  individual. 
Thank  goodness,  at  last  we  met,  though  it  was  in 
a crowded  court,  and  though,  Mr.  Stonhuuse, 
you  w'ere  a little  too  hard  upon  me.  And  now  let 
me  thank  you,”  said  she,  putting  her  hand  con- 
fidingly into  mine.  “ Oh,  you  cannot  tell  how 
much  I do  thank  you  for  vour  former  great  kind- 
ness to  me.” 

I soon  became  very  intimate  at  Sun  Yilla.  On 
the  events  of  the  next  year  I must  not  dwell  much. 
They  are  too  painful.  Day  after  day  I rode  with 
Miss  Shirloek  in  the  park,  dined  at  Lady  Clanmer’s 
house  two  or  three  times  a week,  escorted  her  and 
her  niece  constantly  to  the  opera  and  theatre,  for 
Sir  John  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  such 
places,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  place  the  ladies 
under  my  charge.  I neglected  my  law  business 
to  such  a degree,  that  even  now  I am  slightly 
suffering  from  it.  As  for  loving  Miss  Shirloek, 
of  that  I never  dreamed.  One  day  I said  to 
her  : 

“ Middy  ” (I  hail  learned  to  call  her  so),  “ what 
have  you  done  with  the  likeness  I gave  you  in  the 
train  ?” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  know,”  she  replied.  “I  do  not 
want  it  so  much  now  that  I am  acquainted  with 
you  : my  chief  reason  for  keeping  it  was  that  I 
might  recognise  you  again.” 

Of  course  we  often  laughed  and  talked  about 
our  first  meeting.  Time  after  time  we  used  to 
talk  about  my  engagement. 

“ Middy,  how  is  it  you  do  not  marry  ? 1 know 

that  Captain  Fitzgerald  is  dying  for  you — Mr. 
Carlyon  is  desperately  in  love — the  Honourable 
Augustus  Bonchureh  would  give  anything  to  call 
you  his  own.  Why  don’t  you  make  one  or  other 
of  these  gentlemen  come  forward,  or,  rather,  why 
do  you  continue  to  refuse  all  your  admirers  one 
after  the  other  ? ” 

“Oh,  I do  not  know,  Mr.  Stonhouse ; I do  not 
love  them  ; they  are  only  attracted  by  my  pretty 
face  or  fortune.” 
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“ Well,  but  some  are  sensible  men  ; wliy  don’t 
you  tni  to  love  one  of  them  ? — you  will  in  time  if 
you  try  ?” 

“Pshaw!”  burst  in  Middy.  “How  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense,  and  profane  the  name  of  love 
in  that  way  ? If  1 were  driven  to  seek  a home, 
or,  like  a very  young  girl,  had  no  experience,  the 
case  might  be  different.  Even  then  in  a short 
time  1 should  find  out  that  I had  acted  wickedly.” 

“Well,  but  Middy — ” said  1. 

“Now,  don’t  go  on  in  that  way.  Mr,  Sx>ecial 
Pleader.  You  are  not  holding  a brief  for  which 
you  are  paid,  so  you  are  not  bound  to  speak  what 
you  do  not  believe.” 

In  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  towards  the 
close  of  the  London  season,  Middy  and  I one 
afternoon  were  together  in  the  garden,  I lying  on 
the  grass  smoking,  she  seated  near  me. 

“Middy,”  said  I,  “ give  me  joy  : the  old  rela- 
tion who  stood  between  me  and  matrimony  is 
supposed  at  last  to  be  dying,  and  probably  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  months  I shall  no  longer  be 
a bachelor.” 

“ What,  Frank  : ” she  cried.  “ What,  going  to 
be  married  ?” 

“ Yes,  Middy,”  said  I,  somewhat  puzzled. 
“ You  knew  full  well  I was  engaged.” 

“ Yes,  but,  but — ” 

She  said  no  more,  but  fell  on  her  face  fainting. 

Here’s  a mess,  thought  I.  as  I rushed  to  a 
neighbouring  friendly  fountain.  “ Here  is  a 
mess!”  exclaimed  I,  as,  on  returning  with  water, 
I saw  that  my  picture  and  a locket  with  hair  in  it 
of  the  same  colour  as  mine  had,  by  the  fall,  been 
shaken  out  from  her  bosom  and  lay  beside  her.  I 
had  often  noticed  a small  gold  chain  round  her 
neck,  which,  descending  into  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  was  lost  to  view  ; but  little  fancying  what 
was  appended  to  it,  I had  thought  it  intrusive  on 
my  part  to  ask  what  was  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 
And  she  had  called  me  Frank,  too,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  “ Oh,  what  a mess  ! ” groaned  1. 
Well,  I dashed  Water  in  her  face.  In  the  course 
of  a few  minutes  she  came  round,  sat  up,  replaced 
my  picture  and  the  locket.  Her  eyes  encountered 
mine  : for  a very  brief  space  of  time  we  gazed 
steadily  at  each  other.  For  once  in  my  life  1 was 
fairly  at  a loss  to  know  what  my  eyes  said.  She 
quickly  recovered. 

“ Let  us  walk.”  she  said,  “it  will  do  me  good.” 

Up  ami  down  the  garden  we  sauntered  for  a 
short  time,  talki.og  of  my  wxalding,  she  congratu- 
lating me,  l answering  in  monosyllables,  and  wish- 
ing myself  anywhere  but  there.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible 1 said  good  morning,  and  went  out  at  the 
garden-gate.  It  were  impossible  otherwise  I should 
like  to  analyse  the  way  in  which  we  'shook  hands 
with  caeli  other. 

“ Cab.  sir  ? ” 

“Yes,”  replied  I,  opening  the  door  at  once  and 
shutting  myself  in. 

“ Where  to,  sir  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Jericho  ! ” replied  I. 

And,  now,  being  alone,  1 began  to  meditate. 
Middy  loved  me  to  distraction,  that  was  clear  ; 
ay,  and  loved  me,  too,  in  the  fullest,  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  purely  and  for  ever.  Now  for  self- 
examination. 


“Where  to,  sir,  did  yon  say?”  interrupted 
cabby,  putting  his  ugly  frontispiece  round  to  the 
w in  do  w. 

“Jericho!”  replied  I angrily.  “Can’t  you 
hear?  ” 

Cabby  shuffled  on  his  seat,  lashed  the  horse, 
scratched  his  head,  — lashed  the  horse  again. 
Now*  for  self-examination.  And  lest  the  reader 
should  have  his  or  her  curiosity  excited,  and  take 
me  for  a patent  fool,  let  me  at  once  say  that  I 
have  not  been  a barrister  for  twenty  years  without 
having  a wholesome  dread  of  putting  myself  into 
a witness-box.  My  self-examination  and  answers 
1 keep  to  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  1 have  been 
married  fourteen  years  and  have  eight  children  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  my  income  is  not  large,  I should 
have  been  just  as  well  pleased  with  four,  if  the 
other  four  had  not  come.  Each  child,  however, 
has  added  a fresh  link  to  the  chain  that  binds  me 
closely  to  my  affectionate  wife,  and  were  she  on 
trial,  L defy  the  united  abilities  of  a hundred 
horse-power  attorney-general  and  ditto  solicitor- 
general  to  elicit  from  her  that  1 have  been  any- 
thing but,  in  word  and  deed,  a most  kind,  tender, 
and  attached  husband. 

Owing  to  a crowxl  of  vehicles  we  came  to  a 
stand-still  in  Oxford  Street. 

“ I say,  Bill,”  exclaimed  my  driver  to  a brother 
Jehu,  “ have  you  ever  heard  of  Jericho?  Where 
is  it  ? Gent  inside  wants  to  go  there.” 

“ Can't  say,  Jim,  ’’responded  whip  No.  2,  “unless 
it  be  smack  through  the  city  or  t’other  side  of  the 
water.  Try  ’em  both  and  then  swear  you  have  lost 
your  way.” 

This  recalled  me  to  my  senses,  and  made  me 
think  of  the  insane  address  I had  given  my 
driver. 

“Cabby,  I will  go  to  the  Temple  instead  of 
Jericho.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  he  evidently  much 
relieved,  and  such  is  the  sympathy  between  man 
(w  hen  a good  driver)  and  beast  that  the  horse  like- 
wise was  evidently  much  relieved. 

My  long  lived  relation,  I need  hardly  say,  did 
not  die  that  bout,  and  so  another  season  saw 
Middy  and  myself  again  in  town  together.  W e 
met,  we  were  friends,  talked  to  each  other,  some- 
times rode  together,  but  neither  of  us  ever  alluded 
to  the  garden-scene.  Each  clearly  washed,  each  as 
evidently  dreaded  so  to  do.  bomeliow  or  other  I 
was  obliged,  as  I explained  to  Lady  i lanmer  and 
herself,  to  apply  more  steadily  to  my  increasing 
practice.  Somehow  or  other,  too,  when  I called, 
Middy  occasionally  was  not  at  home,  pleading 
when  we  met  indisposition  as  her  excuse  for  not 
receiving  me.  The  chain  still  hung  round  her 
neck  ; whether  or  not  its  appendages  were  there  I 
could  not  tell. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  season  1S-14  my  rela- 
tion at  length  departed  this  life.  In  the  following 
autumn  my  bride  and  myself  entered  on  our  new 
life  and  went  abroad.  Cards,  of  course  were  sent 
to  Lady  Clanmer.  On  our  return  1 found,  for- 
warded to  our  new  house  in  Curzou  Street,  May- 
fair,  from  my  chambers  in  the  Temple,  Middy  s 
wedding-cards. 

Thank  goodness  she  has  got  over  it  at  last, 
thought  I Shu  had  married  the  eldest  son  of  a 
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Scotch  peer.  I knew  him.  A kind,  honest, 
straightforward  man,  hut  not  over-gifted  with 
wisdom.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  Scotland, 
hardly  ever  coming  to  London.  Once  after  we 
were  both  married  Middy  and  I met.  I danced 
with  her.  The  chain  was  still  round  her  neck.  I 
am  afraid  to  say  how  deeply  I drank  that  night  at 
supper,  without  being  in  the  very  slightest  degree 
intoxicated.  Port  wine  had  as  little  effect  on  me 
as  water.  Occasionally,  on  the  birth  of  one  of  my 
children,  congratulatory  letters  passed  between 
her  and  me.  She,  poor  thing,  had  no  children. 
Every  August  brought  us  a hamper  of  grouse  from 
Scotland ; every  Christmas  took  from  Curzon 
Street  a cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  oysters,  &e., 
directed  to  Middy’s  husband.  Those  presents  also 
occasioned  a biennial  interchange  of  letters. 

People  say  that  all  married  persons  have  a 
secret  corner  in  their  hearts,  not  at  all  of  necessity 
! a guilty  one,  which  they  never,  by  any  chance 
betray  to  their  partners  for  life.  May  be  so.  All 
I know  is  that  I never  told  my  wife  of  my  antece- 
dents in  connection  with  Middy. 

“On  the  25tli  inst.,  aged  twenty-six,  owing 
to  a fall  from  her  horse,  Evelina,  the  bedoved  wife 
of ” 

I started,  dropped  the  “ Times.”  Good  gracious  ! 
poor  Middy  then  is  dead.  Hastily  I looked  round 
— my  wife  was  not  in  the  room.  The  paper,  pro- 
perly folded,  was  quickly  replaced  on  the  table 
and  off  I went  to  chamber's.  Presently  I heard  a 
great  fuss  in  my  ante-room,  and  my  clerk’s  voice 
expostulating  in  no  mild  terms  : 

“You  can’t  come  in.  Well,  I tell  you,  you 
shan’t  come  in.  My  master,  Mr.  Stonhouse, 
won’t  be  disturbed  by  the  like  of  you.” 

I rang  my  bell. 

“ Who  is  that  ? ” 

“Some  poor  woman,  sir.  She  says  she  must 
and  will  see  you  herself.  I have  threatened  to 
give  her  into  custody,  but  she  won’t  go  away,  and 
won’t  tell  me  her  business.” 

“ What  is  she  like  ? ” 

“ I can  hardly  tell,  but  I think,  sir,  she  is  a 
Scotchwoman.” 

“ Show  her  in.” 

In  she  came,  and  asked  me  if  I was  indeed  Mr. 
Counsellor  Stonhouse,  then  would  I just  open 
that  parcel  and  sec  if  it  was  all  right.  I re- 
cognised Middy’s  Writing,  opened  the  packet  with 
trembling  hands  : 

“It  is  all  right,”  said  I,  offering  the  woman  a 
sovereign,  and  adding,  “can  I do  anything  more 
for  you  ? ” 

“ No,  sir ; many  thanks  to  you,  but  my  tra- 
velling expenses  have  been  paid,  and  as  for  the 
rest  I would  do  anything  in  the  wide  world  for 
that  dear  gude  leddy,  who,  when  alive,  was  so 
kind  to  me  and  my  puir  bairns.” 

With  that  she  departed.  Again  my  bell  sounded, 
and  the  clerk,  on  intruding  his  inquisitive  face, 
was  told,  “Do  not  let  me  be  disturbed  by  any- 
body on  any  account  for  the  next  hour.” 

The  last  words  I heard  before  settling  down  to 
my  reverie  were, 

“ My  good  woman,  why  could  you  not  give  me 
that  parcel  instead  of  taking  it  to  Mr.  Stonhouse 
yourself  ? ” 


I “ Gang  to  the  deil  wi’  ye,  ye  auld  fule  ; do  ye 
think  that  packet  wras  for  the  likes  of  ye  to  handle  ; 
ha,  ha,  ye  auld  fule.” 

. The  door  was  indignantly  slammed.  Poor 
Middy  had  chosen  a coarse-tongued  but  faithful 
messenger.  The  packet  contained  a letter,  my 
picture,  a song,  and  the  chain  and  locket. 

The  letter  was  written  of  course  under  most 
highly  excited  feelings,  if  not  actually  under  the 
inlluenec  of  delirium.  I put  it,  the  picture,  and 
the  song  into  my  fire.  The  burden  of  the  song 
(£  had  often  heard  her  sing  it)  was,  “Will  she 
love  you  as  I do  ? ” The  locket  I dropped  into 
the  Thames  that  night.  The  chain  my  eldest 
daughter  wears  round  her  neck.  In  my  pocket- 
book  I have  the  tress  of  hair  she  gave  me  in  the 
railway  carriage  when  under  such  strange  circum- 
stances we  first  met. 

Frank  had  finished.  For  a quarter  of  an  hour 
neither  of  us  spoke.  It  was  dark.  I could  not 
see  his  face.  Once  I heard  him  mutter  “Poor, 
poor  Middy.”  It  might  have  been  poor  dear 
Middy.  1 am  not  sure.  Tears,  I fancied,  wci'e 
trickling  down  his  cheeks.  Not  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  a wish  to  hurt  or  annoy  him,  but 
more  from  carelessness  and  heedlessness  than  any- 
thing else,  I thought  I wrould  try  to  ascertain  his 
real  feelings.  In  a few  moments  he  said  : 

“ Any  more  wine,  Charles  ? ” 

“No,  thank  you,”  replied  I ; “but,  Frank,  I 
say,  did  you  ever  read  Ivanhoe,  and  do  you  re- 
member just  at  the  end,  where  Walter  Scott  says 
with  reference  to  Ivanhoe,  Rebecca,  and  Eowena, 
that — ” 

I had  gone  too  far. 

“ Temple,”  said  he  sharply,  addressing  me  by 
my  surname,  “you  said  you  would  have  no 
more  wine  ; if  you  are  not  going  to  the  ladies, 
/ am.” 

He  moved  towards  the  door,  but  returned,  took 
my  hand,  squeezed  it,  and  said,  “Charlie,  I did 
not  mean  to  be  so  abrupt.  1 hardly  knew  what  I 
was  saying.  I feel  a little  relieved  at  having  told 
you  this  chapter  of  my  life  ; but  mind,”  whispered 
he,  almost  fiercely,  “mind  never  allude  again  to 
what  I have  to-night  related.” 

We  went  upstairs — Frank  going  first — to  his 
dressing-room,  probably  to  wash  away  traces  of 
emotion.  A quarter  of  an  hour  later,  with  his 
rich  tenor  voice,  he  was  joining  in  some  merry 
glee.  As  I looked  at  him,  T.  thought  how  little 
sometimes  do  our  nearest  and  dearest  relations 
and  friends  know  of  what  passes  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Oh,  how  little  did  I conjecture  what  was 
coming  when  first  I heard  the  commencing  vrords 
of  the  story, 

“ Pray,  sir,  are  you  a gentleman  ? ” 

Charles  Temple. 

i 

IIOW  WE  SAVED  OUR  MADEIRA. 

It  was  the  close  of  our  Christmas  dinner,  and 
we  were  draining  the  last  bottle  of  the  old 
Madeira.  The  vintage  was  exhausted  ; and  we 
knew,  when  we  reverentially  placed  the  aged 
llask  on  the  table,  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  was  to  us  as  the  sole  survivor  of  an 
Indian  race — the  last  of  the  Madeiras. 
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With,  wistful  eyes  wo  watched  the  golden  ripen  the  deceitful  Madeira  into  honest  vinegar ; 
tide  ebb  lower  and  lower,  and  not  a few  eal-  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  in  it — it  was  left 


cidations  were  made  by  expectant  members  of 
the  half-circle  about  our  fireside,  as  to  who 
would  be  the  fortunate  allottee  of  the  last  precious 
drops. 


to  its  fate. 

Some  six  or  eight  months  afterwards,  upon 
the  occasion  of  some  festivity  at  the  “ great 
house,”  the  preparation  of  some  piece  de  resistance 


Radiant  to  the  last,  like  a sun,  it  finally  set  into  required  the  assistance  of  vinegar.  The  kitchen 
the  wine-glass  of  an  old  gentleman,  whose  seat  stock  was  exhausted — the  nearest  neighbours,  of 


was  nearest  the  tire. 


course,  were  singularly  enough  in  want,  at  that 


Others  of  the  company  had  drained  their  moment,  of  all  the  little  that  remained  to  them, 
glasses,  fearing  that,  unless  they  exhibited  a The  waiters  were  at  their  wits’ end;  and  the  coolc, 
decided  delicit,  the  costly  wine  would,  by  aeelania-  under  the  combined  influence  of  pressure  of  work 
tion,  be  passed  onwards.  Xot  so  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  absence  o?  the  necessary  ingredient,  was 
Slowdy  and  solemnly  he  added  the  remainder  almost  a maniac. 

of  the  Madeira  to  his  already  fair  snpply ; Heated  negroes  rushed  tumultuously  to  Mr. 
then,  heaving  a sigh,  he  handed  the  empty  Hollingsworth  with  the  lamentable  tidings.  He 
bottle  to  his  disappointed  successor,  placed  the  soon  bethought  him  of  the  despised  Madeira  ; on 
full  glass  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  piously  con-  the  hint,  away  flew  the  rabble  to  the  mill-yard, 
templated  it.  and  instantaneously  some  of  the  contents  of  the 

There  was  a befitting  silence  for  some  moments,  exiled  cask  were  drawn  off  in  a jug. 

The  old  gentleman  tasted  his  Madeira  with  a Rut  no  expression  of  relief  shone  in  the 
melancholy  relish,  and  having  attracted  every-  intelligent  countenances  of  those  who  hastily 
body’s  attention  by  an  exaggerated  “ hem  ! ” tasted  the  liquor.  Evidently  their  difficulty  was 
volunteered  the  following  story,  which,  as  I not  solved  ; something  was  the  matter  with  the 
recollect  it  to  have  eclipsed  any  other  on  the  same  Madeira  again  ! 

occasion,  I have  attempted  to  reproduce  briefly,  Slowly  the  drawers  retrace  their  steps,  bearing 
thus  : the  jug  with  the  perverted  liquor  at  arm’s  length, 


In  the  island  of  "Barbados,  it  was  usual  for  lost  the  manifest  presence  of  a darker  power  than 
absentee  land-proprietors  to  be  represented  by  even  Cuffee  himself  should  do  them  harm. 


some  agricultural  agent  or,  * attorney  '*  as  he 
was  called  there.  This  important  functionary,  in 


Mr.  Hollingsworth  tasted  the  contents.  He 
started  ! Surprise,  but  not  alarm,  agitated  him. 


common  with  most  people  in  England,  had  his  The  negroes  watched  with  mistrust  and  fear. 


boxing  season  at  Christmas  ; ami  it  was  customary 
to  send  certain  annual  presents  for  his  acceptance, 
such  as  hams,  barrels  of  spiced  beef,  cheese,  and 
wine. 

Some  years  ago  a Mr.  Hollingsworth  was  the 
attorney  or  manager  of  certain  estates  in 
Barbados,  called  the  Codrington  estates,  under 
trust  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

As  usual,  at  Christmas  time  one  year,  this 
gentleman  received  a3  a gift  a hogshead  of  special 
Madeira. 

As  might  be  supposed,  great  value  was  set  upon 
the  wine,  ami  all  care  was  taken  of  i.t  during  its 
transit  to  the  island. 

On  an  appointed  day,  orders  were  given  for 


Mr.  Hollingsworth  tasted  it  again  : he  smiled 
this  time.  The  negroes  breathed  again. 

There  was  a strange  convulsion  of  Mr.  H.'s 
eyelid  ; it  was  a telegraph  of  inward  apprecia- 
tion. 

“ Roll  the  cask  into  tlio  cellar — hoop  on  the 
head  carefully — lock  the  door  and  bring  me  the 
key."’ 

The  order  was  rapidly  obeyed. 

Dismissing  the  still  unsatisfied  negroes,  Mr. 
Hollingsworth  creeps  to  the  cellar — enters — taps 
the  wine — tastes  it  again — drinks  it — he  laughs 
aloud  ! and  why*  ? The  vinegar  is  no  longer 

vinegar,  but  Superlative  Matleim  ! 

° * * * * * 

How  they  drank  that  night ! Evidently  the 


broaching  the  cask,  and  great  expectations  were  host  had  kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 


naturally  raised ; a group  surrounded  the  hogshead  they  drank  I and  was  there  ever  such  Madeira! 
— the  cooper  was  called,  the  wine  tapped  ; but,  to  General  llaynes  endorsed  it  : and  the  then  Rector 
the  vast  disappointment  of  all,  the  Madeira  was  0f  St,  John’s  Parish  certified  to  its  merits  “with 
found  to  be  in  an  highly  acetous  state — in  plain  meditative  grants  of  much  content.” 

English,  the  valued  wine  was  viitr-r/ar ! * * 

Something  had  happened  to  it  ! Everybody  'Well,  the  wine  didn’t  last  very'  long.  The 
laid  so.  Knowing  hands  declared,  perhaps  not  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is,  I confess,  a very 
without  truth,  that  the  failure  was  owing  to  thirsty  climate.  It  passed  away,  deeply  regretted 
defective  fermentation,  insufficient  fining,  or  py  aR  who  knew  its  worth.  And  when  they 
careless  cashing.  Be  that  as  it  might  — the  camc  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  the  secret  came 
wine  was  spoiled,  and,  save  for  kitchen  purposes,  (mt5  which  had  worked  this  wonderful  cure  and 


defective  fermentation,  insufficient  fining,  or  py  aj;  who  knew  its  worth.  Ami  when  they 
careless  cashing.  Be  that  as  it  might  — the  Camc  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  the  secret  came 
wine  was  spoiled,  ami,  save  for  kitchen  purposes,  ollt,  which  had  worked  this  wonderful  cure  and 
worthless ; and  even  for  that  use  it  was  not  as  yet  metamorphosis.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hogshead, 
entirely’  fit.  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  lay  the  bodies 


entirely  fit.  in  various  stages  of  decom 

Well,  the  cask  was  rolled  out  into  the  mill-yard  0f  fonr  or  live  largo  RATS 
with  expressions  of  disgust  ; the  head  unhooped,  * * * 

and  carelessly  placed  over  the  top  of  the  hogshead  well  known  thnt 

for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  ray’s  of  the  sun  to  wine.  The  rats,  thirsty  i 


* Attorney,”  in  the  original  anil  etymological  Sense  of 
representative. 


It  is  well  known  thnt  annual  matter  refines 
wine.  The  rats,  thirsty  souls,  stooped  to  drink, 
and  met  an  acetic  grave. 

But  tlieir  good  lived  after  them,  and  their 
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epitaphs  -were  the  praises  over  the  -Madeira  they 
had  saved. 

* sj:  * # 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  never  forgot  the  liquor, 
which,  as  Pope  says,  Was 

At  once  their  vinegar  and  wine. 

E.  Eeece,  .Tim. 


THE  COMET  OF  1801. 


Sunday  night : a bright  soft  cloudless  summer 
night.  The  Cells  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
Portsmouth,  had  just  chimed  one,  and  numberless 
other  hells  swung  by  human  hands  were  doubly 
echoing  the  leader’s  signal  from  the  decks  of  the 
men-of-war  lying  far  up  the  noble  harbour.  I 
closed  the  book  in  which  I had  been  writing-up 
the  journal  of  the  past  week,  as  it  always  is  my 
custom  to  log  it  down,  for  evil  or  for  good,  before 
beginning  the  work  of  a new  week  ; and,  with  a 
weary  yawn,  turned  away  to  undress.  As  I 
passed  the  window  I suddenly  caught  sight  of  a 
blaze  of  white  light,  spreading  high  into  the 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  and  looking  attentively 
and  wonderingly  at  it,  I perceived  that  it  -was  a 
great  and  very  beautiful  comet.  I threw  up  the 
window  to  look  the  better  at  it,  and  then  the 
murmur  of  the  distant  city  came  towards  me,  to 
tell  me  that  many  other  eyes  beside  mine  were 
gazing  on  that  glorious  object.  It  well  deserved 
that  title,  for  the  size  of  the  stranger  appeared 
greater  than  any  I had  ever  seen  before,  its 
nucleus  being  clear  and  brilliant,  and  its  wide- 
spread tail,  with  an  inclination  but  slightly 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  clearly  visible 
beyond  the  zenith.  1 felt  dazzled  with  the  beauty 
of  my  new'  discovery,  and  began  to  feel  a longing 
for  sympathy  in  the  matter,  and  a desire  as  well 
that  others  should  see  and  admire.  I ran  down 
stairs  and  roused  my  wife,  her  sister,  and  her 
maid.  I told  them  of  the  magnificent  sight  now 
visible.  They  were  in  their  first  sleep,  and  did 
not  appreciate  the  news.  None  of  them  would 
move  ; I felt  keenly  disappointed.  So  I pressed 
them  with  accounts  of  its  dazzling  beanty,  urging 
them  to  wTake  and  come  to  see  what  they  might 
bitterly  regret  missing.  At  last  I urns  successful : 
dressing-gowns  with  many  groans  were  huddled  on, 
caps  doffed,  and  slippers  donned  , and  with  a 
cautious  peep  that  no  candles  were  lighted,  out 
they  stole,  shivering  and  unconverted  as  to  the 
necessity.  But  when  they  approached  the  window' 
and  saw-  the  magnificence  of  the  heavenly  stranger, 
they  exclaimed  with  delight  that  they  would  not 
have  lost  the  chance  for  anything  they  knew.  I 
felt  proud  and  elated,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
spread  of  the  soft  light  as  it  died  and  melted  away 
in  the  deep  blue  of  the  high  vault  of  the  sky,  and 
the  bickerings  which  every  now-  and  then  appeared 
to  spring  from  the  bright  star  out  of  which  all  this 
luminous  vapour  appeared  to  flow.  Then,  as 
they  stole  back,  aw’ed  yet  rejoicing,  to  bed  again,  I 
closed  the  window  to  follow  their  example  ; and 
wdiile  1 did  so  two  thoughts  upon  this  glorious 
theme  came  across  me,  which  I think  I will  jot 
down  on  an  extra  leaf  of  my  journal.  The  first 
was,  as  to  what  we  really  know  about  comets  in 
the  year  of  grace  186 1. 


Well,  perhaps  we  may  sum  that  up  in  saying 
that  we  have  discovered  a little  about  the  motions 
of  these  luminous  travellers  through  space,  but  of 
what  they  are  composed,  or  whether  they  have 
any  specific  gravity  at  all,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  Still  it  is  not  a small  triumph  to  be 
able  in  some  measure  to  define  the  form  of  the 
orbit  of  a body  w-hich  performs  its  mighty  journey 
around  our  common  centre,  the  sun,  in  more 
soars  than  this  great  globe  takes  days  to  do  the 
same.  Still  more  is  it  to  have  set  at  rest  those 
extravagant  notions  which  perplexed  nations,  con- 
founded emperors  and  kings,  and  set  up  gaunt 
superstition  upon  its  tall  stalking  horse  to  prey  on 
cruelty  and  ignorance.  Even  in  more  modern, 
and  therefore  happily  more  enlightened  times,  the 
fear  of  a brush  of  the  tail  of  one  such  visitor 
brought  sad  tribulation  in  its  train  ; but  the 
matter  which  once  was  thought  to  engulph  the 
world  in  destruction  is  now  looked  on  with  calmer 
eyes — Mr.  Hind  asserting  that  we  really  were  in 
the  tail  of  our  present  friend  at  the  moment  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  my  brain — and  we 
saw,  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  the  satellites  of 
our  big  brother  -Tupiter  endured  a very  consi- 
derable embrace  without  any  evil  result.  If,  then, 
when  in  actual  contact  they  are  harmlesss,  surely 
at  a distance,  and  in  their  significative  or  prophetic 
bearing,  they  may  lie  held  to  be  equally  so.  The 
day  has  thus  passed  away  when  men  are  likely  to 
be  moved  to  crime  and  fear  by  the  apparition  of 
The  blazing  star 

Threatening  the  world  with  famine,  plague,  and  war  : 

To  princes  death  ; to  kingdoms  many  crosses  : 

To  all  estates  inevitable  losses  : 

To  herdsmen  rot ; to  ploughmen  hapless  seasons  : 

I To  sailors  storms  ; to  cities  civil  treasons. 

Yet  these  are  but  negative  blessings,  the  absence 
of  evil  and  of  the  power  of  harming ; have  we 
nothing  of  a more  positive  order  with  which  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  arrival  of  so  distin 
guished  a foreigner  ? Yes,  the  wise  tell  us  he 
carries  in  his  train  the  certainty  of  a bounteous 
harvest  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil  ; and  wise  matrons 
predict  the  happiness  of  twins  to  such  wives  who 
become  proud  mothers  during  the  short  interval  in 
which  the  comet  performs  his  perihelion  around  the 
sun,  and  is  therefore  a beauteous  object  in  our 
earthly  skies.  But  alas  ! like  the  former  train  of 
evils,  we  must  scatter  this  latter  of  blessings  also 
to  the  winds.  True,  indeed,  it  was,  that  when  the 
great  comet  of  1S11  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
that  year  was  prolific  in  the  “good  things”  which 
the  bosom  of  mother  eartli  yielded  for  the  use  of 
her  children,  and  even  to  this  very  day  we  some- 
times see  advertised  a few  dozeu  bottles  of  curious 
old  wine  for  sale,  the  which,  to  enhance  its  value, 
is  called  Comet  Wine.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  wine  of  that  year  was  especially  good, 
and  deservedly  maintains  its  reputation,  and,  Deo 
volante,  this  present  year  may  be  equally  blessed 
with  a fat  ami  fruitful  season  ; but  the  old  chroni- 
clers tell  us  that  when  the  great  comet  appeared 
iu  the  year  1 305,  when  Edward  the  First  was 
tyrannising  Scotland,  “ a general  cold  prevailed 
over  Europe,  and  a severe  frost  at  midsummer 
destroyed  the  corn  and  fruits.”  From  the  quiver 
of  good  gifts  which  the  bright  guodness  was 
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supposed  to  cany,  we  must  in  fairness  extract  this 
arrow  ; and  the  other  it  will  he  safer  to  leave  to 
the  discretion  and  wisdom  of  the  better  sex, 
assured  that  on  so  intricate  and  knotty  a point, 
they  will  shout  far  nearer  to  the  mark  than  we 
shall. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  sage  old  saws  and  wise  tradi- 
tions, we  have  unwillingly  torn  to  shreds  this 
interwoven  garment  of  good  and  evil,  and  surely 
we  ought,  in  its  place,  to  lind  something  less 
Uimsy  by  which  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 

I our  ignorance.  ^ 
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some  specific  end.  The  whole  universe,  as  is 
'well  known,  is  a wondrous  piece  of  mechanism, 
self-balanced  and  self-restoring,  and  the  astound- 
ing discovery  of  Laplace,  in  which  the  worlds  or 
planets,  in  their  appi-oaeh  towards  the  sun,  are 
provided  in  their  mutual  attraction  one  towards 
the  other  with  the  means  for  retarding  the  inward 
tpower  of  the  great  centre,  and  reversing  the  set 
>f  the  spring  towards  its  extreme  outward  limit, 
n the  course  of  which  slowly  progressive  opera- 
ions  mighty  cycles  of  years  are  passed,  set  the 
seal  to  a fact  which  had  been  hazarded,  believed, 


but  never  completely  proved.  We  may  see.  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  same  law  working  in  this  our 
own  unit  among  the  other  worlds.  Here  we  find 
nothing  lost,  nothing  wasted.  The  drops  of  water 
which  apparently  fall  uselessly  upon  the  ocean’s 
lap,  are  sucked  again  up  in  vapour  towards  the 
vault  of  the  firmament,  there  to  collect,  and,  con- 
densing on  the  mountain's  side,  to  tumble  hack 
again  in  sparkling  rills  towards  the  parent  sea, 
lmt  bearing  in  their  courses  through  the  plains 
and  valleys  rich  blessings  both  for  man  and 
_ beast.  Matter 
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works  of  man,  are  all  contributing  towards  this 
great  end, — the  revolution  and  recombination  of 
the  matter  of  which  this  earth  is  composed  ; and 
what  xvc  call  death  is  actually,  in  the  simple 
alchemy  of  nature,  hut  a dread  and  solemn  phase 
of  this  universal  law.  Alt  then  is  change, 
nothin;/  is  lost ; and  yet  there  is  to  this,  apparently 
a remarkable  exception.  We  say  apparently,  for 
if  we  believe  the  law  to  be  true,  we  know,  though 
we  cannot  prove,  the  exception  to  he  erroneous. 
Ever  since — what  did  xve  say  ?— -long  before  this 
world  was  formed  in  its  present  aspect,  Hoods  of 
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light  have  passed  away  from  the  central  sun 
towards  the  outermost  confines  of  the  universe  he 
controls  ; what  is  it  which  replenishes  his  wasting 
lamp,  and  continually  restores  the  powers  with 
which  each  instant  of  time  lie  lavishly  blesses  his 
satellites  ? It  is  true  we  know  not  what  light  is, 
save  that  it  must  necessarily  be  some  form  of 
matter,  though  that  form  is  as  yet  imponderable 
and  immeasurable  by  our  scales  and  scrutinies. 
Yet,  confident  in  the  self  acting  machinery  of  the 
universe,  there  mv.*t  be  some  means  of  refilling 
our  great  universal  lamp,  without  which  man  and 
his  dependents  could  no  longer  live.  We  do  not 
jump  at  the  conclusion,  but  is  it  impossible  that 
' comets,  apparently  composed  of  masses  of  vapoury 
light  or  luminous  matter,  aggregations  as  it  were 
of  the  particles  of  light,  should  be  the  very  ser- 
vants of  the  universe,  who  re-collect  and  replenish 
the  ever  wasting  power  which  nourishes  and 
sustains  it  ? Is  it  incredible  that  they,  as  slaves 
of  the  lamp,  should  sweep,  in  their  long  and 
mighty  parabolas,  out  to  the  extreme  confines  of 
' space ; and  reabsorbing  the  light  from  thence, 
should  carry  it  back  under  their  own  regulated 
laws  to  the  source  from  whence  it  proceeded  ; it 
may  be  with  conditions  changed,  but  so  changed 
as  to  permit  of  its  gleaning  and  garnering  afresh. 
This  is  but  a theory,  it  is  true ; it  may  never  be 
proved ; but  nevertheless,  until  it  is  demolished 
by  sounder  views,  until  science  has  clearly  lifted 
the  veil  of  obscurity  which  now  conceals  the  truth, 
it  \\  ill  be  pleasant  to  think  it  not  impossible,  to 
say  the  least,  and  that  least  very  modestly.  It  is 
the  one  link  Wanting  to  complete  the  balance  in 
the  self-renovation  of  the  material  of  the  universe, 
and  it  is  a stepping-stone  on  which  to  rest  the 
weary  foot,  while  groping  on  and  on  through  the 
misty  darkness  towards  quenching  the  thirsty 
craving  soul  in  the  delicious  waters  of  truth  and 
knowledge. 

This  was  my  first  thought,  and  then  followed  a 
musing  upon  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the 
comet  had  become  visible  ; and  yet  for  many  days 
past  it  must  have  been  within  mortal  view,  had  it 
not  been  hidden  by  the  circumjacent  clouds.  The 
veil  was  lifted,  and  lo  ! it  shone  before  our  won- 
dering eyes  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur ! Is 
this,  or  may  wc  not  think  this  may  be,  a type  of 
the  sudden  coming  of  the  Lord  and  Master  cf  this 
universe,  who  was  once  received  after  his  mortal 
humiliation  by  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  is  agaiu 
to  come  down  upon  his  earthly  kingdom  encom- 
passed with  clouds  and  great  glory  ? Of  that  day 
and  that  hour  no  man  knowetli.  It  may  not  he 
for  long  ages  yet  to  come,  or  it  may  be  nearer 
than  we  think.  Few  there  are  who  are  watching 
for  the  clouds  to  break,  and  suddenly,  when  least 
expected,  they  shall  he  parted,  and  the  light 
which  is  to  restore  this  earth  to  its  pristine 
beauty,  shall  shine  out  and  utterly  confound  the 
unwatchful.  No  one  suspected,  no  one  thought, 
that  behind  the  canopy  which  shut  out  the  stars 
night  after  night,  a magnificent  globe  of  light  was 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  earth.  Yet 
so  it  was  ; men  and  women  went  to  bed  this  very 
night  unthinking  of  and  unsuspecting  its  presence, 
and  suddenly  a buzz  and  stir,  which  quickly 
swells  upon  the  breath  of  night,  proclaims  that 


something  unusual  has  occurred.  So  it  is  with 
the  life  of  man  and  the  many  chances  of  destruc- 
tion which  surround  it.  A little  nerve  gives  way, 
or  a leak  is  sprung  at  sea  ; the  slip  of  a horse’s 
foot,  or  the  tire  of  a wheel  is  loosened  ; and  man, 
strong  healthy  man,  is  hurried  across  the  Border 
Land,  and  ushered  into  the  light  of  that  Presence 
■where  in  truth,  he  has  ever  been,  did  he  but  know, 
believe,  and  remember  it.  The  wise  man  will 
ever  he  mindful  of  his  own  frailty,  and  look  for 
the  parting  of  the  clouds,  and  for  the  light  which 
is  surely  beyond  them. 

As  1 turned  away  and  closed  the  window,  I 
had  yet  another  thought — for  the  window  itself 
reminded  me  of  a woodcut  in  the  beginning  of 
some  book  on  astronomy  which  I had  lately  seen, 
where  the  great  Newton  is  represented  sitting  at 
his  garret  window,  his  hand  upon  his  equatorial, 
and  looking  out  upon  the  heavens  at  night.  It 
were  well  at  such  a moment  to  pay  the  passing 
tribute  of  a thought  to  that  immortal  genius,  and  1 
to  that  of  his  great  compeer,  Halley,  the  first  man 
who  understood  the  periodic  revolution  of  the 
comet  in  its  orbit,  and  with  the  noble  words  “ I 
dare  foretell  its  return,”  confidently  proclaimed 
his  belief  far  and  wide.  My  thought  was  one  of 
gratitude  and  pleasure,  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
lived  in  an  age  of  science  which  was  denied  to 
these  giants  of  discovery ; and  that,  thanks  to 
their  labours  and  mighty  talents,  the  schoolboy 
now  starts  on  the  career  and  search  for  truth 
where  they  left  off,  with  but  a glimmer  of  that 
wondrous  revelation  of  the  subduing  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  matter  of  this  earth  to  our  will  which 
we  have  now  achieved  ; and  who  knows  when  the 
clouds  shall  again  part,  and  we  may  make  some 
new  discover}",  which  shall  by  it  add,  as  steam 
and  electricity  have  done,  to  the  comfort  and 
civilisation  of  our  race  ? It  may  he  that  long 
before  the  cycle  of  time  is  passed  which  must  again 
bring  our  glorious  visitor  within  our  terrestrial 
gaze,  the  mystery  of  its  own  assured  mission  will 
be  solved  by  the  restless  brain  of  some  now  living 
Newton,  destined  to  prove  another  phase  of  that 
simple  yet  immutable  law  of  the  Creator,  who,  for 
His  own  glory  and  our  advantage,  hath  surely 
ordered  all  things  well.  It.  B.  M. 


Relics  oe  Byrox. — We  hear  that  the  widow  of 
Col.  Wildmau,  the  late  owner  of  Newstead  Abbey, 
has  signified  her  intention  of  securing  to  that  estate 
in  perpetuity  by  deed  of  gift  two  well-known  trea- 
sures whose  associations  arc  inseparably  connected 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Byron ; the  monk’s  skull 
enp,  and  the  ancient  communion  service  of  the 
abbey.  The'  former  is  the  well  known  skull  cup, 
made  out  of  the  cranium  of  a monk  whose  re- 
mains were  discovered  by  Lord  Byron  soon  after 
coming  into  possession ; the  stone  coffin  which 
contained  them  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cloisters 
at  Newstead.  The  poet  composed  some  Bacchana- 
lian verses,  which  are  engraved  on  the  silver  stem 
in  which  the  cup  is  mounted  : the  lines  are  to 
be  found  in  any  edition  of  bis  works.  The  com- 
munion service  is  of  gold,  and  the  workmanship 
in  excellent  taste  ; it  is  a fine  specimen  of  antique 
art,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  good 
people  of  Newstead  and  its  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV1IJ. 

| Yet  Laura  might  have  safely  and  discreetly 
surrendered  the  volume  to  the  applicant  on  board 
the  boat.  For  he  was  not,  as  she  naturally  .sits* 
pectcd,  a hostile  emissary,  hut  an  agent  who  had 
been  employed  at  the  desire  of  Charles  Hawkesley, 
and  by  concert  between  him  and  the  chief  of  the 
police.  They  had  better  reasons  for  the  precau- 
tion than  she  could  imagine. 

Hawkesley,  on  returning  from  the  bureau,  after 

hearing  the  views  of  M. , had  gone  to  the 

apartment  of  Arthur  Lygon,  and  had  apprised 
him  of  the  catastrophe  at  Versailles, 
j Ilarely  has  terrible  news  wrought  such  a change 
in  the  hearer  as  did  these  tidings  cause  in  the 
jl  hitherto  impassive  Lygon.  He  had  listened  in 
the  calmest  silence  to  the  short  introduction  by 
which  Hawkesley  sought  to  approach  the  subject 
without  undue  abruptness,  and  had  waited  steadily 
for  the  narrative  of  the  issue  of  the  conflict ; but 


when  his  brother-in-law  announced  that  Urqnhart 
was  no  more,  the  eyes  of  Lygon  suddenly  lighted 
up,  his  face  reassumed  its  long  lost  expression  of 
determination  and  self-reliance,  and — it  was  a 
small  trait,  but  characteristic  of  the  man — he  rose 
and  gave  a brief,  business-like  glance  at  the 
mirror,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  duly 
qualified  to  mingle  again  in  the  world  upon  its 
own  terms.  Then  he  turned  to  Hawkesley. 

“ Poor  Robert ! He  deserved  better  than  to 
die  by  snub  a band.  Has  Adair  been  arrested? 

“.No.” 

“ You  do  not  mean  that  be  has  escaped  ? 

“ For  the  present.” 

“ The  police  have  let  him  eseape  ?” 

“ They  have  not  yet  secured  him.’’ 

“ So  much  for  the  boasted  French  police  ! V e 
w ill  see  whether  our  Knglish  beads  can  help  them. 
k.rou  w ■ ill  come  w ith  me  to  Versailles  ? 

And  with  an  alacrity  which  he  had  not  displayed 
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since  the  day  on  which  the  one  great  blow  had 
descended  upon  him,  Lygon  hastened  to  throw- 
together  a few  private  papers  and  other  matters, 
and  to  secure  them,  and  was  then  about  to  go 
out,  when  Hawkesley  stopped  him. 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Arthur?” 

“ What  is  there  to  do  but  one  thing?  Let  us 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Versailles,  learn  for 
ourselves  what  particulars  we  can,  and  if  these 
police  cannot  hit  upon  the  track  of  the  miscreant, 
we  may  be  more  fortunate.” 

“ You  are  for  limiting  him  down  ? ” 

“ Can  you  ask  that  ? Do  you  think  that  I will 
rest  until  I have  seen  him  brought  out  on  the 
scaffold  ? ” 

“ Sit  down,  and  listen  to  me.” 

“ Let  us  talk,  if  it  must  be  so,  as  we  go  along. 
Come.”. 

‘ ‘ No.  I have  an  answer  to  give  in  Paris,  and 
it  must  be  given  after  you  have  heard  me.  Ten 
minutes  will  suffice,  and  they  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  ” 

“You  speak  in  a tone  that  leaves  me  no 
choice,”  said  Lygon,  laying  his  watch  on  the  table 
before  him. 

“It  is  proposed  tome  by  the  police  that  we 
should  let  this  man  escape  altogether,”  said 
Hawkesley;  quietly. 

Lygon  uttered  a deep  oath. 

“ He  is  their  confederate,  but  we  could  hardly 
have  expected  this,”  he  said,  furiously.  “Put 
they  shall  not  save  him.  Come,  let  us  get  upon 
his  traces.  1 have  had  some  experience  in  such 
matters.  If  we  once  run  him  down,  all  the  con- 
federates in  the  world  shall  not  save  him.” 

“It  is  not  for  his  own  sake  that  they  wish  to 
spare  him.” 

“ For  whose  then,  in  the  name  of — ” 

“ For  yours.” 

“ Mine  !” 

“ I have  asked  you  for  ten  minutes,  Arthur, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  hear  me  out.” 

“For  my  sake  !”  repeated  Lygon,  angrily. 

“It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  has  been  said 
to  me.  Then  you  will  act  as  you  may  think  tit.” 

Arthur  Lygon  sat  down  opposite  to  Hawkesley, 
and  fixed  a steady  gaze  upon  his  brother  in-law. 

“Finish,  Charles.  Y"ou  are  no  trillcr,  hut  every 
moment  we  waste  is  a shame  and  a disgrace  to 
Urquhart’s  brothers.” 

‘ 1 There  are  duties  to  the  living  as  well  as  to 
the  dead,  Arthur.  Listen  to  me.  Urquhart  has 
died  a sacrifice  for  a reputation  that  should  be 
dearer  to  us  than  any  memory.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you.” 

“ It  is  all  before  me  now,  and  you  must  not 
doubt  for  a moment  that  I am  speaking  the  entire 
truth.  The  villain  who  has  slain  Urquhart  had 
obtained  possession  of  letters  which  ilobert  be- 
lieved to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  your  wife, 
Arthur.  She,  poor  wretch,  terrified  by  his  threats 
to  use  them,  came  to  France  to  rescue  them  from 
him,  in  order  to  throw  them  before  you,  and  beg 
you  to  judge  and  save  her.” 

Lygon  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  but  made 
no  reply. 

“This  is  the  truth,  as  God  shall  judge  me, 
Lygon  ! ” 


“ You  desire  to  believe  it,  and  yon  do,”  replied 
Lygon,  quickly,  “ and  that  is  all  that  you  have  a 
right  to  say.  1 do  not  believe  it — ” 

“Nor  desire  to  believe  it?”  asked  Hawkesley, 
sternly. 

“Do  I desire  to  believe  a lie?  Did  that  dead 
man  give  credit  to  such  a tale  ? We  will  not  talk 
of  this  any  more,”  said  Arthur,  becoming  pale 
with  emotion  which  he  struggled  to  hide. 

“ We  will  talk  of  it,  Lygon,  while  I have  any- 
thing to  say  to  you — or  we  never  speak  again.  I 
have  not  shown  myself  so  worthless  a friend,  I 
think,  as  to  be  so  cast  off,  or  to  be  denied  what 
you  would  grant  to  a stranger.  The  happiness  of 
Laura,  of  yourself,  and  of  your  children,  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  my  own,  and  I will  not  be  silenced  while 
I believe  that  I can  do  yon  service  by  speaking. 
YTou  must  answer  me,  too.  If  I can  prove  to  you 
beyond  a shadow  of  doubt  that  what  I have  told 
you  is  true,  what  will  you  do  ?” 

‘ ‘ Let  us  hunt  down  this  murderer,  and  then  we 
may  speak  of  other  things.” 

“ Other  things,  Arthur  Lygon  ! Are  those 
words  for  the  happiness  of  your  own  life  and 
Laura’s?  Will  you  answer  me  now?  If  I have 
truly  told  y'ou  what  was  Laura’s  errand  to  France, 
will  you  forbid  her  to  accomplish  it  ? ” 

“ Laura  and  I meet  no  more  in  this  world. 
When  Urquhart’s  death  has  been  avenged,  1 will 
leave  the  rest  to  y-our  care.” 

“ May  God  deal  to  y-ou  more  justice  than  y-ou 
deal  to  the  mother  of  your  chddren  ! ” 

“ lrou  do  not  understand  me,  Hawkesley-,”  was 
Ly-gon’s  calm  reply-.  “ Be  content  to  believe  that. 
Have  y-ou  more  to  say-  ? ” 

“ Put  that  1 hope  to  save  you  and  Laura  y-et ; 
you  and  I should  say  no  more  to  one  another 
from  this  minute.  But  1 will  not  be  defeated  by 
your  resolution,  until  I have  done  my  work.  Do 
you  hc-ar  me  say  that,  Arthur  Lygon  ? " 

“Do  you  believe,” replied  Ly-gon,  kindly-,  “that 
I ever  doubted  your  affection  for  us  ? But  you 
can  serve  no  good  purpose  by  endeavouring  to 
make  me  share  the  deception  that  has  been  prac- 
tised on  you.  By-  Heaven,  Charles,”  he  exclaimed, 
passionately-,  “if  the  past  could  be  done  away-, 
and  I could  be  once  more  what  I was  on  that 
accursed  day  when  I went  to  what  I had  left  a 
happy  home,  and  found  the  abandoned — ” the 
words  rose  chokingly  in  his  throat,  and  it  was 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  yet  a vehement  utter- 
ance, that  after  a pause  he  finished  the  sentence. 
“If  the  past  could  be  undone,  as  Heaven  shall 
judge  me,  I could  go  a pauper  and  a cripple  to- 
wards my  grave,  and  go  in  gladness  that  I had 
known  the  love  of  a pure  and  true  woman.  A 
curse  has  come  upon  me,  and  I have  not 
deserved  it.” 

Hawkesley-  looked  at  him  in  silence,  while 
Arthur  dashed  aw-ay-  the  tears  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  hide,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover  his 
self-possession.  Then  the  former  said — 

“ I ask  y-ou,  Arthur,  for  the  sake  of  our 
relationship — for  the  sake  of  our  friendship — for 
the  sake  of  your  children,  one  thing.  You  have 
no  right  to  refuse  it  me  ? ” 

“ What  do  y-ou  ask  ? ” 

“ That  you  will  see  these  letters.” 
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“ To  what  good  ? Why  would  you  force  upon 
me  the  evidences  of  my  dishonour  ? ” 

“I  ask  you  to  read  them.” 

“And  if  I should,”  replied  Lygon,  bitterly, 
“ and  if  they  should  prove,  as  I suppose  by  your 
urging  it  you  think  they  will  prove,  somewhat  less 
conclusive  than  such  cursed  letters  usually  are  ; if 
it  should  chance  to  turn  out  that  the}'  leave  only 
doubts  where  we  believe  there  is  certainty — 
what  then  ? ” 

“Then  I will  say,  Arthur  Lygon,  carry  out 
your  resolve,  and  let  the  name  of  Laura  be  for- 
gotten by  you.  That  is  my  reply.” 

“ What  do  you  expect  ? ” asked.  Lygon  in  a low, 
despairing  voice. 

“I  will  not  say.  But  I will  ask  you  once  more. 
If  these  letters  utterly  refute  themselves,  or, 
rather,  prove  that  poor  Urquhart  read  them 
wrong,  and  interpreted  them  into  a terrible  false- 
hood ; if.  in  your  own  judgment,  and  I will  ask  no 
other,  they  testify  to  the  truth  and  innocence  of 
Laura,  will  you  accept  that  testimony  ? ” 

“Hawkesley,  you  have  not  thought  over  all 
this  as  I have  done.  Heaven  forbid  you  should 
ever  have  need  to  give  such  thoughts  to  anything 
in  this  world  ! But  even  you,  with  all  your  affec- 
tionate resolution  to  see  comfort  where  there  is 
nothing  but  blackness  and  sorrow,  even  you  must 
perceive  that  the  very  story  you  have  adopted  is 
Laura’s  self-condemnation.  There  is  a book  of 
letters,  such  as  must  establish  a woman’s  inno- 
cence— my  God,  that  I should  be  alive  and  speak- 
ing such  words  about  my  wife. — and  the  fact  that 
a scoundrel  has  these  letters  drags  the  woman 
from  her  home  and  separates  her  from  her  children 
for  ever.  What  strong  delusion  has  laid  hold  on 
you  ? ” 

“I  will  not  argue  it  with  you.  I will  only  ask 
you  to  believe  it  possible,  and  to  say  what  you 
will  do,  should  I be  right.” 

“What  else  can  I say  than  what  I have  said 
already?  All  is  over  between  me  and  Laura. 
Let  the  inconceivable  truth  be  that  the  letters  are 
forgeries — do  you  assert  that  ? ” 

“ What  then  ? ” 

f ‘ What — can  you  seriously  hold  so  oh  a thought  ? 
Does  a woman  fly  her  home  in  dread  of  a false 
charge?  Would  Laura  have  done  so — Laura, 
whose  courage  at  least  was  her  virtue  ? Would 
she  not  have  defied  an  accuser,  and  sent  him  to 
me  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  deserved  ? Is  it  worth 
while  to  waste  more  time,  Charles  ? Let  us  go  to 
Versailles — or  must  I go  alone  ? ” 

“ Once  more,  will  you  see  the  letters  ? I do  not 
ask  you  more.” 

“So  be  it,  if  you  will.  You  have  them  ?” 

“Yo — the  poor  girl  herself,  who  risked  all  to 
obtain  them,  and  who  has  borne  them  away  so 
gallantly,  has  them  in  her  own  keeping,  and  will 
hardly  part  \t  ith  them  again  except  that  they  may 
pass  into  your  hands.  But  when  they  are  laid 
before  you,  I have  your  promise  to  read  them  ?” 

“ You  have.!* 

“ One  word  more,  and  you  shall  go.  I told  you 
that  the  police  officials,  in  proposing  that  this  man 
should  elude  justice  for  the  time,  made  the  sugges- 
tion in  your  own  interest.  They  nht  orally  urged  that 
vengeance  on  the  murderer  involved  an  exposure  j 


of  the  whole  painful  story  which  belongs  to  the 
crime,  and  that  a woman’s  honour  is  mixed  up 
with  that  story.  If  Adair  escapes,  the  tale  is 
secret.  If  he  is  tried,  it  is  public,  and  you  have 
children.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Lygon,  with  a deep  sigh.  ¥ You 
lling  your  whole  case  to  the  winds.  "What  has 
an  innocent  woman  to  fear  from  the  truth  ? ” 

“ The  world,  which  never  accepts  the  truth?  ” 

“To  save  pain,  then,  to  a guilty  wife,  l am 
asked  to  pardon  the  murderer  of  one  of  the  two 
dearest  friends  I had  in  the  world.  ” 

“Had  it  been  my  destiny  to  meet  the  fate  of 
poor  Robert,  and  1 could  have  spoken  a last 
request,  it  would  have  been  that  you  abstained 
from  revenge,  under  such  circumstances.  Do  you 
think  that  I would  not  gladly  stand  by  you 
and  see  the  man  guillotined  ? But  the  faces  of 
your  little  children  come  between  me  and  that 
scaffold.” 

“ Let  us  do  right,”  said  Arthur  Lygon,  “and 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  I am  suffering  under 
an  undeserved  punishment,  and  I will  not  deserve 
any  part  of  it  by  foregoing  my  duty.  That  man  has 
died  by  a crime  brought  abont  by  the  sin  of  my 
wife.  So  far  as  I can  aid  justice  I will  do  so.” 

“And  little  Fred  and  Walter,  are  they  to  be 
pointed  at  through  life,  Arthur,  as  the  children  of 
one  who,  as  you  believed,  sinned  ? " 

“ I will  hope  that  each  will  have  strength  to 
vindicate  his  own  character,  and  then  he  need  not 
care  what  is  said  of  another’s.” 

“ And  Clara  ? ” 

“ Do  not  speak  of  Clara.” 

“I  must.  I have  a right  to  speak  for  her, 
loving  her  so  well.  Arthur,  you  know  what  the 
world  is  to  woman.  Do  not  think  of  Clara  as  she 
now  is.  a child  at  play.  Add  a few  years,  and 
think  of  her  as  a beautiful  and  loving  girl,  whose 
destiny  it  would  be  to  make  some  good  fellow 
happy — only  his  friends  look  at  her,  and  admire 
her,  and  pass  on,  and  next  day  come  and  tell  him 
that  her  mother  was  compromised  in  a sad  French 
story,  and  that  a daughter  is,  most  frequently, 
what  her  mother  w'as — could  you  bear  to  know 
that  such  thiugs  were  said,  Lvgon?” 

“ You  work  hard  upon  my  feelings,  Charles, 
and  now  listen  in  return.  I have  all  through  life 
sought  to  act  upon  principle,  and  it  is  not  when  1 
eome  to  the  hardest  trial  of  life  that  I ought  to 
give  way.  And  I will  not.  1 would  give  my  life 
for  those  children,  but  I will  not  forget  my  duty 
because  hereafter  my  having  done  it  may  cause 
them  pain  and  suffering.  I will  do  my  duty.” 

“ Yon  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  arrest 
Adair  ?” 

“I  u ill,  and  I have  waited  too  long.  I must 
now  go.” 

“ I will  not  attempt  to  delay  you  any  longer.” 

“And  unless  1 am  seconded  by  the  police,  I 
will  go  to  a member  of  the  government,  and 
formally  accuse  them  of  screening  the  assassin. 
There  may  he  reasons  why  they  will  not  willingly 
lie  under  such  a charge,  ami  you  can  prove  the 
proposition  that  has  been  made.” 

“ 1 can.  1 will  follow  you  to  \ ersailles, 
Arthur.  I have  letters  to  write.” 

Lygon  was  at  the  door  when  lie  turned,  and 
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saw  an  expression  of  deep  grief  npon  the  face  of 
■ his  friend. 

Arthur  returned,  took  liis  hand,  and  clasped  it 
: warmly. 

“ You  do  not  understand  me,  Charles,”  he  said, 

, “hut  do  not  doubt  that  1 understand  you,  and  all 
your  affection.” 

Hawkcsley  made  no  answer,  but  when  Lygon 
released  his  hand,  withdrew  it,  and  rose  to  go  to 
his  own  room. 

He  walked  towards  it  slowly,  and  Lygon 
hastened  away. 

But  as  soon  as  Arthur  had  left  the  hotel, 
Hawkesley  put  on  his  hat. 

“ Then  I,  too,  have  a duty,”  he  said,  in  a lowr 
voice. 

And  he  returned  as  speedily  as  he  could  to  the 
bureau  he  had  so  lately  quitted. 

CHAPTER  IAXXI.W 

“You  have  decided,  I perceive,  Mr.  Hawkesley,”' 

said  M. , receiving  him  with  gravity,  and  at 

j once  resuming  the  conversation,  as  if  it  had  been 
I interrupted  for  a moment  only. 

“ How  do  you  know,  M.  ?” 

“ Your  manner  tells  me  that  you  have  done  so. 
I may  almost  go  further,  and  believe  that  the 
suggestions  which  I made  on  the  side  of  forbear- 
ance have  had  their  weight  with  Mr.  Lygon  and 
yourself.” 

“ With  myself  only.” 

“Ah!  I regret  that.  I am  sure  that  you  did 
every  justice  to  the  arguments.” 

“You  would  imply  that  I did  not.  But,  had 
ray  brother-in-law  been  here,  you  would  have 
found  that  the  strongest  reason  which  we  could 
urge  was  idle  against  his  conviction  of  what  his 
; duty  demands.” 

“And  that  is — ” 

“ That,  as  the  nearest  relatives  of  Mr.  Urquliart, 
we  claim  all  the  assistance  the  police  can  afford  us 
in  tracing  the  assassin.” 

“ Such,  then,  is  your  demand  of  me  ? T have 
told  you  that  I will  be  guided  by  your  wishes, 
but  I had  hoped  a different  decision.” 

“Such  would  be  Mr.  Lygon ’s  demand,  but  he 
has  hurried  off  to  Versailles  in  the  hope  of  being 
himself  able  to  afford  aid  in  the  detection  of 
Adair.” 

M.  , notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the 

occasion,  could  scarcely  repress  a Smile,  but  it  was 
momentary. 

“I  can  riot,  I fear,  flatter  you  with  the  idea 
that  ho  will  effect  anything  which  the  officers 
themselves  fail  in  achieving.  If  Ernest  Adair  is 
wanted,”  he  continued,  resuming  all  his  habitual 
composure,  “he  will  be  in  tlicir  hands  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  from  my  signalling  that  he  is  to  be 
taken.” 

“He  has  been  discovered,  then,”  said  Hawkcs- 
ley. And  the  feeling  that  came  over  him  was  a 
mixture  of  gratification  and  repugnance — the 
prey  was  marked  down,  and  it  required  an  effort 
to  let  it  escape.  There  was  something  of  natural 
indignation  at  the  crime,  something  of  the  hunter’s 
fierce  instinct,  and  reluctance  to  spare.  There  is 
more  of  this  in  many  a sacrifice  to  justice  than  wo 
may  all  care  to  allow. 


“In  truth,  he  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  been 
well  lost  sight  of.  The  officers  are  intelligent,  and 
they  were  assisted  with  great  zeal  by  several  persons 
whose  enmity  Adair  had  successfully  cultivated. 
Specially  foremost  in  the  chase  was  the  mechanic 
* * * *,  at  whose  house  Urquhart  was  in  the 
habit  of  trying  certain  experiments,  and  who,  with 
his  wife,  seems  to  have  been  idolatronsly  devoted 
to  your  friend.  It  is  rare  for  onr  inferior  classes 
to  show  such  attachment  to  a foreigner,  hut  Mr. 
Urquliart's  character  was  of  the  kind  that  inspires 
the  respect  of  the  uneducated.” 

“ He  is  in  our  hands,  then  ?”  repeated  Hawkes- 
ley. 

‘ ‘ When  you  will.  I do  not  press  you  for  any 
immediate  answer — yon  have  not  taken  half  the 
time  which  I ventured  to  offer,  nor,  I suppose, 
have  you  seen  the  person  whom  I desired  to  visit 
you?” 

“No.  But  it  seemed  to  mo  that  time  was 

important.  M.  , I wish  that  Adair  may  be- 

allowed  to  escape.” 

“No  doubt.  1 could  not  suppose  that  you 
would  come  to  any  other  decision.  But  you  have 
surrendered  your  views  in  deference  to  those  of 
your  friend?  ” 

“1  have  not.  He  has  taken  his  own  course, 
independently  of  me,  and  I claim  the  same  liberty. 
In  the  interest  of  all  who  are  concerned,  I believe 
that  1 am  acting  best  in  requesting  you  to  set  the 
miscreant  at  liberty.” 

“We  must  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way,”  said 

M. , with  the  faintest  curl  of  the  lij>.  “ He 

is  not,  in  fact,  in  custody.  But  we  understand 
one  another.  ” 

Hawkesley  then  repeated  a portion  of  the  con- 
versation he  had  had  with  Lygon,  reserving,  how- 
ever, the  threat  of  the  latter  to  appeal  to  the 
Minister. 

“1  may  save  you  some  consideration,”  said 

M , “by  remarking  that  Mr.  Lygon’s  idea 

that  circumstances  have  given  him  any  special 
right  to  interfere,  is  not  worth  discussion.  Assu- 
redly, it  would  have  no  weight  with  me.  And  I 
may  be  forgiven  if  I say  that  I seem  to  recognise 
a sort  of  vindictiveness  towards  his  wife  in  his 
extreme  readiness  to  connect  her  with  the  crime 
that  has  been  committed.  The  accident  which 
brought  the  two  men  together  arose  but  partially 
from  anything  bearing  on  Mrs.  L3'goo's  history — 
Mr.  Urquliart  was  bent  upon  meeting  the  other, 
and  would  have  succeeded,  unless  prevented, 
whether  those  documents  had  been  in  existence 
or  not.” 

“ 1 did  not  combat  his  view — I felt  it  over- 
strained,” said  Hawkesley,  “ lmt  that  matters 
little.  You  will,  then,  ensure  Adair’s  escape?” 

“I  almost  think  that  you  believe  him  in  in- 
creased danger  from  the  efforts  of  your  brother-in- 
law.” 

“ Mr.  Lygon  is  a shrewd  and  resolute  man,  and 
1 cannot  say  that  he  may  not  obtain  such  clues  as 
;nav  make  it  difficult  for  your  officers  to  bold 
back.” 

“There  will  he  no  holding  back.  But  now, 
Mr.  Hawkesley,  do  you  desire  to  impose  any 
terms  upon  the  man  whom  you  are  releasing  ' 
They  arc  easily  made  under  such  circumstances.” 
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“ But  not  easily  enforced.” 

* * I will  undertake  that  whatever  engagement 
Adair  enters  into  with  you,  he  shall  fullil  to  the 
letter.  Were  your  friend  Mr.  Aventayle  here,  he 
would  tell  you  that  there  are  terrors  for  those  who 
are  mad  enough  to  forget  pledges  given  to  un.” 

“If  it  were  possible  to  induce  him  to  promise 
one  thing — ” 

“ I promise  it  in  his  behalf.” 

“ It  may  be  more  important  than  you  imagine. 
If  he  would  go  to  England,  and  there  keep  him- 
self in  readiness  to  afford  some  information — ” 

“ Any  you  can  ask  of  him,” 

“ I ? Do  you  think  that  I could  ever  find 
myself  again  face  to  face  with  the  assassin,  without 
striking  him  down  ? Xo,  he  must  submit  to  be 
questioned  by  those  who  will  not  know  to  what  a 
I miscreant  they  are  talking.” 

“ He  shall  submit.  1 have  some  guess  at  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  you  would  extract  from 
him,  but  we  will  speak  of  that  presently.  I am 
glad  that  you  have  come  to  this  decision.  1 need 
not  add  to  an  English  gentleman,  that  he  will  not 
unduly  speak  of  what  has  passed.  I make  no 
absurd  request  of  a pledge  to  secrecy,  but  I dare 
say  that  yon  will  take  care  not  to  mention  any- 
thing to  zealous  persons  who  may  have  notions 
like  those  of  Mr.  Lygon.  ” 

“ I shall  be  too  glad  to  be  silent — to  say  nothing 
of  my  personal  debt  to  you.” 

“ Say  nothing  of  that.  We  will  now  send  for 
Wolowski.” 

CHAPTER  XC. 

“You  were  not,  I am  sure,  fool  enough  to 
think  of  taking  that  window,”  said  M.  Wolowski 
to  Ernest  Adair. 

; The  Pole  entered,  somewhat  hastily,  a garret 
with  sloping  roof,  and  with  one  square  window 
that  would  just  have  permitted  a slight  man 
to  pass  through  it.  The  room  was  at  the  top  of  a 
' lonely  old  house  about  three  miles  from  Versailles. 

Adair  turned  upon  the  Pole,  but  there  was  no 
menace  in  the  look  of  the  slayer  of  Urquhart.  He 
was  haggard  and  nervous,  and  the  effect  of  the 
i terrible  conflict  he  had  gone  through,  and  of  its 
fearfid  issue,  wras  visible  in  his  easily  agitated 
frame.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  tongue 
incessantly  played  upon  and  moistened  the  feverish 
lips. 

“You  have  traced  me,”  said  Adair.  “ It  was 
a friend’s  business.  I regret  that  I can  offer  you 
no  hospitality.” 

“ A couch  and  a chair,”  replied  the  Pole,  look- 
ing round  the  miserable  room,  “and  a scrap  of 
looking-glass,  and  a picture  of  St.  Somebody — 
female,  however.  Better  men  have  been  worse 
[off.  But.  my  brave  Ernest,  I never  expected  to 
[see  you  again.” 

“ Xor  would  you,  Wolowski,  had  I not  been 
robbed,  and  consequently  been  without  the 
means — ” 

“ Of  bribery.  Fie,  is  it  thus  you  speak  of  old 
colleagues  ? ” 

“ Of  purchasing  food,”  said  Ernest  Adair.  “ I 
am  faint  with  hunger,  or  you  should  have  had  a 
longer  chase,  my  friend.” 

“Actually  hungry?”  said  Wolowski. 


“ Yes.  I have  scarcely  tasted  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  I did  not  mind  it  at  first,  but  now 
the  privation  tells  upon  me.  I am  your  prisoner.” 

“ Xay,  do  not  surrender  until  it  is  required  of 
you.  The  weakest  fortress  expects  the  courtesy 
of  a summons.  But  first  let  us  throw  provisions 
into  the  fortress.” 

And  he  handed  a packet  to  Adair,  which  the 
latter  tore  open,  and  seizing  some  bread  and  meat 
ate  them  with  an  eagerness  that  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  Pole,  cruel  only  as  matter  of 
, business. 

“ It  was  well  I thought  of  providing  myself 
against  a night  in  the  open  air,”  said  the  Pole. 
“ Do  not  eat  too  hastily,  however.  And  here, 
take  my  flask.  I suppose  you  will  not  stab  me 
while  1 am  drawing  the  cork.” 

He  handed  a travelling-bottle  to  Adair,  Who, 
however,  took  but  a small  quantity,  ami  returned 
it. 

“You  should  have  nothing  to  say  against  that 
liquor.  It  is  from  the  cellar  of  the  Silver  Lion.” 

“ I am  restored,  in  some  measure,”  said  Adair, 
“ and  I am  ready  to  accompany  you,  M. 
Wolowski.” 

“ Thanks  for  the  Monsieur,  which  you  omitted 
before.  It  is  a sort  of  grace  after  meat.  But  I 
have  not  come  to  arrest  you.  We  leave  duties  of 
that  kind,  as  you  know,  to  inferior  agents,  which 
prevents  unpleasantness  afterwards,  when  people 
arc  released  and  meet  as  friends  in  society.” 

“ You  have  not  come  to  arrest  me  ? Ah,  but 
there  are  men  round  the  house  ? ” 

“ I will  show  my  confidence  in  an  armed  man 
by  telling  him  that  there  is  not  one.  Xow,  do 
you  meditate  an  attack  upon  me  ? ” 

“ Why  are  you  here  ? ” 

“That  is  a practical  question,  to  which  I will 
give  you  an  answer  later.  That  blow  was  struck 
well,  Ernest,  that  blow  in  the  drawing  room.” 

“ It  was  struck  in  defence  of  my  own  life.” 

“The  master  of  the  house  arrests  a robber, 
and  the  robber  holds  that  he  may  kill  the  honest 
man.” 

“ I was  no  robber.  I came  there  to  seek  my 
own  property,  and  I was  watched  and  trapped. 
He  entered  the  house  intending  to  murder  me, 
and  he  had  all  but  succeeded  when  I saved  myself 
with  a blow.” 

“ I am  bound  to  tell  you  that  the  most  un- 
favourable view  will  bo  taken  of  your  case.” 

“ That  means  that  M.  sacrifices  me.” 

“ Well,  it  is  thought  that  to  give  up  a first-rate 
emploj'6  of  the  police  to  justice  would  have  a 
good  effect  upou  the  public  mind,  and  therefore 
circumstances  will  he  recalled,  and  on  the  whole 
your  case  is  not  an  agreeable  one.” 

“ You  know  all,”  said  Adair,  “ and  will  tell 
me  what  you  please.  I thought  it  possible  that 
the  Englishmen  might  wish  to  avoid  a prosecu- 
tion.” 

“The  Englishmen  have  strange  notions  of  duty, 
and  have  invoked  all  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
upou  you.” 

“ Regardless  of  the  consequences.” 

“ Regardless  of  the  fact,  strongly  urged  upon 

them  hy  M , that  you  will,  when  upon  trial, 

make  it  a pleasure  as  well  as  a business  to  offer 
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Paris  and  London  a story  neither  is  likely  to 
forget.” 

“They  might  have  spared  me,  nevertheless,” 
i said  Adair,  under  his  breath. 

“What  is  that  arriere  pensee,  if  one  might 
ask  ? ” 

“No  matter.  But  you  do  not  tell  me  that  I 
am  a prisoner.” 

“ My  friend,  your  persistence  in  being  a prisoner 
becomes  monotonous.  I repeat  to  you  that  you 
are  as  free  as  1 am,  so  far  as  I know,  and  1 add, 
that  l have  only  a favour  or  so  to  ask,  which  you  i 
can  refuse  or  not  as  you  think  proper.  ” 

“ I am  in  exactly  the  position  to  make  terms  ?” 

“And  am  I in  the  habit  of  offering  such  things 
idly  ? But  1 make  allowance  for  your  excitement. 

I remember  that  the  first  time  I had  unfortunately 
an  opportunity  of  experiencing  similar  sensations 
T was  a good  deal  haunted  by  the  incessant 
presence  of  a red  tint  which  insisted  on  settling 
upon  everything.  I was  younger  than  you  are, 
however,”  added  the  Pole,  “and  imaginative, 
besides  being  slightly  patriotic.  You  look  really 
very  much  shaken — I have  often  dissuaded  you 
from  cognac,  but  try  it  now.” 

“No.  I am  strong  enough.” 

, “And  wisely  keep  the  brain  unclouded,  the 
better  to  judge  of  my  offer.  You  are  right.  Now, 
attend.  You  had  a great  desire  to  visit 
England  ? ” 

“England!  True,”  said  Ernest,  after  a pause. 

■ “ It  seems  an  ago  since  I was  thinking  of  that.” 

‘ ‘ The  age  has  passed,  and  brought  the  event 
j nearer.” 

“ You  would  send  me  to  England  ! ” 

“You  will  go  of  ymur  own  will  and  accord,  if 
yrou  go  at  all.” 

“ I am  traced  here,  M.  Wolowski,  and  I under- 
stand all  the  rest.” 

“Then  use  your  comprehension,  and  do  not 
raise  subjects  which  it  is  useless  to  discuss.  Sup- 
pose ydurself  in  London.” 

| “I  tell  yon  that  I was  robbed  at  a place  where 
I lay  down  to  sleep,  and  I am  without  a franc  in 
the  world.” 

‘ * Excitement  has  enfeebled  your  usually  lively 
imagination.  The  streets  of  London  are  paved 
with  gold,  as  English  clowns  believe.  At  least  y'ou 
can  imagine  yourself  there,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  want.  I am  not  very  wise,  perhaps,  in  exposing 
my  pocket-book  to  you,  but  there  it  is,”  and  he 
laid  it  on  the  table  near  him. 

“ Ah  ! I am  wanted  for  some  desperate  service. 
Is  there  another  Silvestre  in  Loudon  ? ” said  Adair, 
slightly  shuddering. 

“ Not  at  present,”  replied  the  Pole,  coolly. 
“My  friend,  it  would  seem  that  you  are  somewhat 
tigerish,  and  having  once  tasted — ” 

“ Let  us  speak  of  your  plans,”  said  Adair,  with 
much  irritation. 

“ Decidedly'  tigerish,”  said  Wolowski,  looking  at 
him  quietly.  ‘ ‘ Change  of  air  becomes  a necessity 
for  you.  Well,  do  you  accept  the  idea  of  an 
English  sojourn  ?” 

“What  am  I to  do  in  England  ?” 

“ I have  no  more  idea  than  yourself.  Certainly, 

I I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  you, 
at  present,  to  urge  Mr.  Aventayle,  the  manager, 


to  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  he  seems  to 
have  promised.  Your  countrymen  are  said  to  be 
ferocious,  and  they'  like  to  see  ballet-girls  torn  to 
pieces  by  lions  on  the  stage,  and  to  behold  other 
frightful  exhibitions,  but  there  is  a limit  to  their 
gladiatorial  propensities.  I do  not  think  that  in 
your  role  of  an  escaped  assassin  you  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  insular  mind.” 

Adair  listened  in  silence. 

“ You  agree  with  me  ? Well,  but  I can  imagine 
that  if  it  suited  your  arrangements  to  go  to 
London,  to  find  yourself  a modest  apartment  in 
some  quarter  entirely  removed  from  that  in  which 
wanderers  from  France  and  other  happy  lands 
chiefly  congregate — for  then,  if  there  be  another 
Silvestre,  as  you  imagine,  you  will  not  encounter 
so  unworthy'  an  acquaintance — in  this  case  English 
hospitality  may'  not  be  disturbed  by  any'  interfer- 
ence of  your  colleagues.” 

“ I am  still  one  of  you,  then  ?” 

“ Why  not?  No  offence  has  been  proved 
against  you,  and  as  you  are  English,  we  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  charming  A nglican  doctrine, 
which,  if  it  were  really  practised  in  England, 
or  elsewhere,  would  make  society'  impossible. 
Consider  yourself  what  you  please.  You  will 
not  be  troubled  with  many  orders  from  head- 
quarters.” 

“You  said  that  the  Englishmen  had  invoked 
the  law.” 

“ Some  invocations  are  not  immediately  an- 
swered, as  you  may  possibly'  be  aware.  At  all 
events,  the  law  can  answer  at  any  time.  Complete 
the  picture  I have  suggested,  and  suppose  yourself 
in  some  remote  district  in  London,  and  passing, 
for  the  sake  of  decorum,  under  some  other  name 
than  that  which  you  have  laboured,  not  in  vain, 
to  make  famous.  The  name  of  y'our  friend  Silvain 
may  serve  as  well  as  another.” 

“No,  I will  not  take  that,”  said  Adair,  quickly'. 

“ It  sounds  pleasantly'.” 

“It  sounds  like — no  matter,  I u ill  not  take 
that.  Anything  else  will  do  as  well.  I will  call 
myself  by  an  English  name — call  me  Hyde.” 

“ I applaud  the  courage  that  can  make  a jest  of 
one’s  condition  at  such  a time,” 

“Jest — bah  ! It  was  the  name  of  my  mother. 
It  is  easily  remembered.” 

“ I Will  think  of  the  park,  of  which  you  will 
be  an  ornament — that  will  do.  Then,  Mr.  Hyde 
will  have  the  kindness  to  take  this  card,  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  an  address,  he  will  forward  it,  with 
all  care  that  it  reaches  its  destination — to  the  gen- 
tleman here  named.  And  Mr.  Hyde  will  take  care 
that  when  any  message  is  sent  to  him,  in  reply,  he 
is  at  home  to  receive  it,  and  that  he  complies,  in 
letter  and  in  spirit,  with  any  demand  that  may  be 
addressed  to  him.” 

“Any  demand  ? ” 

“Any,”  replied  the  Pole,  changing  liis  manner. 
“ Do  you  comprehend  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘ ‘ There  is  money — there  is  the  card — there  is  a 
passport  ” — replied  Wolowski,  abruptly,  placing 
each  in  succession  on  the  couch.  “ And  one  word 
more.  Place  yonr  hands  behind  you,”  he  said  in 
a tone  of  command.  “ Clasp  them  together,  and 
turn  your  back  to  me.” 
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Adair  obeyed,  and  the  Pole  bold  his  hands 
together  firmly,  and  said  something  in  a fierce 
and  hissing  whisper. 

“ No  need  of  menace,"  replied  Ernest,  angrily. 

“Leave  the  room,  assassin,”  said  the  Pole, 
releasing  his  hands,  and  pointing  to  the  papers  on 
the  eouch. 

Adair  gathered  them  up  with  deliberation, 
placed  them  in  his  poekets,  and  left  the  garret 
without  even  a glance  at  the  other. 

Laura’s  hand  was  all  but  on  the  door  of  her 
sister’s  house  in  London.  She  held  under  her  arm 
the  treasured  volume,  and  she  was  about  to  knock, 
when  she  onee  more  heard  her  name. 

Ernest  Adair  stood  before  her. 

“The  dead  man.”  Whether  the  words  escaped 
her  or  not,  this  was  the  thought  in  that  brief 
interval  between  the  moment  and  unconsci- 
ousness. 

“Go  to  Lipthwaite,  Mrs.  Lygou,  and  go  in- 
stantly,” said  Adair. 

Laura  remembered  no  more,  until  she  found 
herself  in  the  arms  of  Beatrice. 

(Tii  b<’  continued.) 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1801. 

SiKCE  the  meeting  of  the  extraordinary  Congress 
at  Washington,  English  people  have  begun  to  feel 
that  the  great  scene  of  the  second  American  Revo- 
lution is  really  unfolding,  and  that  every  day  has 
been  bringing  on  mighty  issues,  while  we  were 
eomplainiug  that  nothing  was  being  done.  This  is 
not  the  only  nonsense  that  we  have  talked  about 
an  affair  which  we  ought  to  have  understood 
hotter.  We  are  now  perceiving  how  much  more 
expedient  it  is  to  learn  than  to  criticise  ; and,  as 
events  are  marching  now,  we  must  be  dull  scholars 
not  to  get  on  fast. 

The  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  a singular  incident  in  itself.  The  associations 
with  the  assemblage  of  the  two  Houses  are  of 
intolerable  cold  out  of  doors,  and  an  oppressive 
artificial  heat  within,  alternating  with  bitter 
draughts  in  the  passages  of  the  Capitol,  and  on 
the  staircases  of  the  boarding-houses.  The  bare 
trees  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  stand  iron-stiff  in 
the  frost.  1 lie  pathways  are  sheeted  with  ice, 
or  raised  two  or  three  feet  by  masses  of  hard 
snow.  The  daily  banquets  are  gay,  with  the 
steaming  dinners,  the  reviving  wine,  the  vast 
furnace-fires  of  anthracite  coal,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  warm  light.  The  business  going  on  in 
the  Capitol  is  slight  in  quality  and  moderate  in 
Quantity,  in  ordinary  times  ; there  is  plenty  of 
amusement  in  flitting  about  to  hear  the  best 
Speakers  ; the  balls  are  gay,  and  the  session,  from 
the  4th  of  December  to  the  4th  of  March,  is  a 
long  winter  holiday  for  the  Congressional  class  of 
society.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  the  contrary, 
they  arc  all  at  their  homes,  except  the  Southern 
members,  who  have  to  flee  to  watering-places,  from 
the  fever  of  their  own  region.  In  town  or  country, 
among  the  orchards  of  New  England,  or  the  pine- 
barrens,  or  cotton-fields  of  the  Middle  States,  the 
eitizens  rise  to  a hot  day.  From  daybreak,  when 
they  get  up  to  hang  out  their  flags  and  load  their 


cannon  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  till  night  when 
the  fireflies  stream  from  the  sprays  of  the  trees, 
like  a cascade  of  green  light,  all  is  planned  with  a 
view  to  bearing  the  heat.  City  banquets,  to  eele- 
brate  Independence,  are  held  in  cool,  shaded, 
breezy  halls  ; and,  in  the  country,  the  eitizens 
meet  in  groves,  or  on  lake  sides,  to  enjoy 
oratory  and  ices,  patriotic  songs  and  fruit  in  the 
shade.  This  year,  the  scene  was  unlike  any  former 
eelebration  of  the  great  day.  The  trees  in  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  were  in  full  leaf ; and  sun-blinds 
had  replaced  the  warm  curtains  in  all  windows. 

The  erowd  to  see  the  President  pass  to  the  Capitol 
were  not  muffled  up,  and  blue  and  pinched,  but  i 
rather  sweltering  in  the  heat,  and  undergoing 
“ dissolution  and  thaw  ” for  the  sight  which  must 
be  so  memorable.  In  the  Capitol  the  demand 
must  have  been  for  air  and  shade,  instead  of  hot 
flues ; and  the  somewhat  dreary  landscape  from 
the  top  of  the  steps  must  have  been  softened  by 
the  verdure  which  many  of  the  members  had  never 
seen  there  before.  But  there  were  greater  differ- 
ences. Far  away  in  various  directions  were  lines  of  I 
camps,  with  their  martial  music  and  hum  of  voices 
eelebrating  the  day.  Instead  of  holiday  festivity, 
consecrated  by  thanksgivings  for  the  blessing  of  a 
glorious  and  prosperous  polity,  here  was  a meeting 
between  the  Executive  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature, to  announce  to  the  world  the  disgrace  and 
calamity  of  a great  rebellion,  and  to  take  measures 
for  carrying  on  a fierce  civil  war.  The  contrast 
between  this  and  every  preceding  Fourth  of  July 
may  well  fix  the  attention  of  the  world  ; and  the 
utterances  of  the  day  could  not  but  satisfy  Euro- 
pean observers  that  they  have  been  over  ready  to 
criticise  before  they  possessed  materials  for  a 
judgment. 

Some  excuse  for  such  a mistake  is  found  in  Mr. 
Seward’s  presence  in  the  Cabinet.  We  have 
heard  enough  of  Mr.  Se ward’s  speeches  within 
two  years  as  candidate  for  the  Presidentship,  as 
a retiring  politician,  and  as  minister,  to  have  a 
decided  opinion  about  both  his  honesty  and  his 
statesmanship  ; and  we  cannot  but  be  prejudiced 
against  any  government  which  has  him  for  one  of 
its  chief  members.  Thus  far,  eriticism  has  been 
warranted,  from  whatever  quarter  it  eame  ; for  it 
is  impossible  that  a sensible  politician  or  an 
honourable  man  could  have  changed  his  tone  so 
often  as  Mr.  Seward,  or  said  such  indefensible 
tilings.  But  it  may  be  a question  how  far  the 
President  is  censurable  for  having  such  a minister. 
Which  of  the  rumours  on  this  matter  are  true,  or 
whether  any  of  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
The  thing  that  is  generally  understood  on  the  spot 
is  that  Mr.  Seward’s  presence  in  the  Cabinet  is  a 
mistake,  into  which  the  President  was  led  by 
intrigue  ; and  that,  of  all  Mr.  Lincoln’s  anxieties, 
this  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  It  was  known,  many 
weeks  ago,  that  there  was  difficulty  in  reconciling 
two  parties  in  the  Cabinet,  represented  by  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Chase.  It  now  appears  that 
Mr.  Chase  is  strong  in  his  position,  edear  in  his 
aims,  and,  as  always,  steadfast  and  honest  in  his 
avowals.  He  may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of 
the  spirit  and  views  of  the  government,  while 
Mr.  Seward  may  be  regarded,  1 trust,  as  a tem- 
porary and  mischievous  accident. 
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Up  to  this  meeting  of  Congress  a deep  obscurity 
hung  over  both  the  North  and  the  South.  Of  the 
South  next  to  nothing  Kvas  known  on  the  same 
continent  till  the  letters  of  the  “Times’”  corre- 
spondent lifted  the  curtain  here  and  there.  A 
group  of  fugitive  planters,  every  few  days,  might 
tell  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood ; and  there  were  newspapers  and  manifestoes 
of  the  Confederate  Government  : but  planters 
ready  to  ily  were,  exactly  the  men  least  likely  to 
be  informed  of  Secessionist  affairs ; and  the 
Southern  newspapers  are  really  unreadable — which 
they  would  not  be  if  they  contained  genuine  infor- 
mation. They  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  here, 
full  of  dreams  and  boasts,  of  virulent  slander,  and 
of  lies  prepared  for  a local  or  general  public  which 
must  be  humoured  or  led.  From  amidst  this  ugly 


that  the  Southern  public  is  still  deceived  about 
the  amount  and  quality  of  force  that  the  North 
has  produced : that  the  Southern  troops  are  not 
well  furnished  for  the  war  ; nor  disposed  for  the 
discipline  which  their  commanders  know  to  be 
necessary : and  that  poverty  presses  hard  upon 
large  sections  of  society  in  the  Slave  States,  whore 
the  citizens’  resources  are  drawn  from  them  with- 
out any  prospect  of  being  replaced.  They  give 
their  cotton  and  tobacco  to  the  Confederate 
Government  for  paper  acknowledgments,  which 
serve  as  currency  now,  aud  are  to  be  redeemed 
some  time  or  other  : but  there  is  nothing  to  sell, 
and  nothing  to  buy  ; no  prospect  of  an  income 
for  anybody,  heavy  taxes  to  pay,  and  the  laud 
producing  less  than  ever  before,  because  those 
who  should  look  to  it  are  gone  to  the  wars,  or 


haze,  the  “Times’”  correspondent  has  brought  fugitives  to  the  Free  States.  If  the  Confederate 
out  groups  of  clear  facts  from  which  it  is  possible  leaders  are  more  able  than  they  at  present  appear 
to  derive  some  definite  impressions  and  antieipa-  ' to  sustain  the  conflict  they  have  provoked,  a little 


tions.  The  effect  of  the  series  of  letters  is  un- 
doubtedly to  satisfy  people  in  general  that  the 
Confederacy  cannot  succeed,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  that  it  shall  not.  Throughout  the 
North  this  will  be  learned  for  the  first  time 
through  the  Englishman’s  correspondence  with 
home  ; and  we  may  expect  to  see  one  effect  of  his 
disclosures  in  the  homage  which  will  now  be  paid 
him  in  places  where  very  rash  and  insulting  things 
have  been  publicly  said  of  him,  merely  because  be 
went  to  see  the  South  with  his  own  eyes.  It 
showed  a sad  want  of  self-respect  in  certain 
Northern  citizens  to  assume  that  to  see  the  South 
must  be  to  advocate  its  cause  ; just  as  it  was, 
more  recently,  to  fancy  that  because  England 
would  not  take  sides  with  the  North,  she  must  be 
“ aiding  and  comforting  ” the  South.  Such  inci- 
dents show  that  the  Free  States  have  been  much 
like  Europe  in  their  ignorance  of  the  actual  plans, 
operations,  and  resources  of  the  Confederacy. 

Almost  as  great  an  obscurity  hung  about  the 
Federal  Government  till  the  Fourth  of  July.  1 need 
say  nothing  here  of  the  folly  of  complaining  of  the 
President  for  his  apparent  slowness,  as  long  as 
there  was  no  evidence  of  irresolution.  Every- 
body now  admits, — as  one  consequence  of  some 
grievous  accidents  to  the  Federal  forces, — that  a 
trustworthy  military  organisation  cannot  be  made 
out  of  a crowd  of  civilians  in  a day,  or  a week,  or  a 
month.  There  was  no  due  supply  of  officers ; 
and  they  cannot  bo  had  for  the  asking.  When 
the  great  converging  forces  began  to  move  south- 
wards, the  world  began  to  see  what  General  Scott 
and  the  Government  had  been  doing;  and  perhaps 
we  may  end  in  wondering  how  so  much  could 
have  been  effected  in  so  short  a time.  This  march 
into  Virginia,  after  Washington  was  secured, 
revealed  the  action  and  intention  of  the  War 
Office  ; anil  at  the  same  time,  the  frank  explana- 
tions of  the  President  and  the  Finance  Minister 
have  made  all  plain  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  means  which  it  is  proposed  to 
employ. 

What  we  may  be  said  to  know,  then,  is  that 
the  Secessionist  public  are  still  in  a state  of  delusion 
about  the  prospects  of  their  cause,  imagining  that 
England  and  France  will  cither  sustain  it,  or 
prevent  any  disastrous  results  of  the  conflict : 


time  will  show  it.  At  present,  nobody  believes 
that  they  can  stand  their  ground. 

One  cause  of  this  impression  is  the  character  of 
the  war  which  they  w'age.  It  is  not  warfare,  but 
assassination.  It  seems  to  be  copied  from  tlie 
Indians,  whom  they  hare  mixed  with  their  force  ; 
— fellows  -whose  notion  of  war  is  braudishing  their 
loug  knives  in  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg  by- 
day,  and  skulking  at  night  to  destroy  as  many 
enemies  as  possible  in  detail.  All  through  New 
England  there  are  households  mourning  the  loss 
of  some  son  or  brother  who  has  been  murdered  at 
bis  post  in  the  dark,  without  a chance  of  meeting 
bis  enemy.  There  must  always  be  danger  of  the 
infection  of  this  mode  of  warfare  spreading 
through  revenge  ; and  there  has  been  one  striking 
instance  of  this  already  on  the  Northern  side.  A 
citizen  has  been  so  moved  by  the  lynching  of  a 
brother  in  one  of  the  Slave  States,  where  the 
young  man  was  hanged,  under  circumstances  of 
cruel  aggravation,  merely  for  his  Northern  birth, 
that  the  thirst  for  revenge  seems  unquenchable. 
The  survivor  is  described  as  incessantly  on  the 
watch  to  kill  somebody  in  the  Confederate  camps ; 
and  as  reckoning  up  his  number  as  he  would 
account  for  the  business  of  his  life.  This  seems, 
however,  to  be  a single  instance ; and  the  Northern 
notion  is  of  lighting  battles  in  open  field  in  broad 
day,  and  pressing  the  enemy  southwards  by  the 
steady  advance  of  weighty  forces. 

The  question  of  success  manifestly  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  Union  party  to  the  Seces- 
sionists in  the  Slave  States.  It  remains  true,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  right  in  its  estimate  of  the  Union 
sentiment  which  exists  in  every  State,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  issue  : and  all  controversy  as 
to  the  event  must  turn  on  the  soundness  or  uu- 
soimdncss  of  that  estimate.  No  sensible  person 
in  any  foreign  country-  will  pretend  to  be  able  to 
form  a judgment  upon  it,  while  the  only  public 
evidence  is  the  ilight  of  planters  to  the  Free 
States,  and  the  only  testimony  that  which  they 
bring  with  them  from  their  neighbours.  The 
truth  will  be  known  when  the  Federal  forces 
render  it  safe  for  Union  men  to  declare  them- 
selves ; and  not  till  then. 

, One  of  the  strangest  characteristics  of  the  re- 
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spective  antagonists  is  tlicir  way  of  raising  means  compete  with  any  Northern  products ; and  it 
for  their  struggle.  The  Confederate  authorities  may  be  as  well  to  have  more  than  one  method  of 
rely  on  getting  an  opportunity  of  selling  the  taxation.  Taxes  on  exotic  commodities  arc  not 
cotton  and  tobacco  they  have  collected  as  tribute  : altogether  indefensible  In  a democratic  republic, 
hut  this  mode  of  taxation  was  not  resorted  to  till  as  protective  duties  are.  But  it  does  seem  strange 
they  had  got  all  they  couhl  by  direct  levies  and  that  so  little  attention  appears  to  be  directed  I 
confiscations,  and  seizure  of  debts  due  to  the  towards  a method  of  direct  taxation  which  seems 
iSorth.  They  advocate  direct  taxation  with  a to  be  actually  required  by  republican  principle.  It 
vengeance  though  as  far  as  can  well  be  from  may  be  very  true  that  the  South  may  be  made  to 
liking  democratic  government.  Their  rule  has  pay  by  Customs  duties,  while  no  kind  of  direct 
always  been  oligarchical  and  extremely  despotic  ; taxation  could  at  present  be  enforced.  This  may 
yet  their  mode  of  taxation  is  the  most  direct  that  justify  the  tea  and  coffee  duties  ; but  it  remains 
can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  Meantime,  evident  that  the  readiest,  fairest,  completest,  and 
in  the  democratic  North,  the  Finance  Minister  most  democratic  method  of  taxation  is  an  income 
brings  forward  a scheme  of  an  opposite  character,  tax  for  the  twenty  millions  of  Northern  people, 
and  there  are  still  champions  of  the  Morrill  tariff.  Yet  the  idea  seems  not  even  to  have  been  consi- 
This  latter  production, — the  creature  of  ignorance  dered  by  anybody  there.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
and  cunning, — will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ultimate  gains  of  the  war, — again  reaped  from  its 
argument.  It  is  remarkable  ; and  perhaps  it  losses, — may  be  that  political  economy  may  obtain 
required  an  absurdity  as  great  as  tins  to  rouse  the  some  attention.  I am  aware  that  it  is  professed 
mercantile  class  and  the  consuming  public  to  re-  in  colleges,  and  written  about  by  antagonists  of 
sistance  to  the  class  legislation  of  the  manufac-  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and  Adam  Smith  : but  the 
turers  : but  is  will  remain  on  record  as  a proof  of  history  and  mystery  of  the  Morrill  tariff,  passed 
the  backward  state  of  political  economy  among  an  in  April,  and  followed  by  the  war  budget  of  the 
enlightened  and  business-like  people.  It  really  Government  in  July,  are  enough  to  show  how  much 
seems  as  if  nobody  was  qualified  to  cheek  the  American  society  has  to  learn  in  the  economical 
nonsense  that  is  talked  by  the  promoters  of  the  province  of  its  politics. 

most  suicidal  commercial  scheme  of  modern  times  ; Open,  manifest,  indisputable  above  everything, 
for  the  public  takes  no  effectual  notice  while  is  the  noble  spirit  of  the  people  at  large,  now  that 
desperate  injuries  are  inflicted  on  trade,  and  has  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  woidd  have  been 
no  correction  ready  for  journalists  who  write  over  if  it  had  not  been  genuiue,  and  at  the  moment 
about  it  without  any  idea  of  'the  bearing  of  what  when  the  whole  significance  of  the  war  is  disclosed, 
they  say.  While  such  a thing  can  he,  it  is  no  Ttiey  know  now  what  loss  or  ruin  of  fortune  most 
wonder  that  Mr.  Chase  proposes  a scheme  in  of  them  must  incur  : they  have  felt  something  of 
which  direct  taxation  bears  a very  small  share,  the  toil  and  privation  of  military  service  ; and  the 
The  Morrill  taififf  was  made  foolishly  unproductive  amount  of  needless,  wanton,  exasperating  slaughter 
by  the  protection  to  native  industry  being  made  might  well  sicken  the  general  heart.  Yet  there  is 
to  depend  more  on  obstruction  in  the  Custom  no  iiinchiug.  The  President's  call  for  400,000 
House  than  amount  of  duty.  Its  advocates  think  men  is  met  as  eagerly  as  his  prior  call  for  75,000. 
they  have  defended  it  perfectly  when  they  show  When  he  asks  whether  they  will  raise  80,000, OOOf. 
that  there  are  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  pot  so  for  the  national  service,  they  say  “O  yes,”  as  if  he 
high  as  in  former  tariffs  ; and  they  either  do  not  asked  for  S0,000d  When  the  old  family  tombs  of 
see,  or  do  not  wish  their  neighbours  to  see,  that  the  Forefathers  are  opened,  to  admit  the  coffin  of 
it  is  the  amount  of  obstruction  of  any  kind,  keep-  some  gallant  representative  of  each,  the  next 
ing  out  foreign  commodities,  which  constitutes  brother  starts  off  for  the  battle-field,  as  soon  as  the 
the  prohibition,  and  net  necessarily  the  one  |mpe-  “ Amen  ” is  said  over  the  grave.  The  betrothed 
diment  of  a high  duty.  Nobody  gains,  however,  girl  waves  her  handkerchief  with  a smile  as  he 
by  the  waste  of  time  and  toil  which  the  Morrill  who  should  have  been  her  husband  next  week 
tariff  imposes  ; and  if  the  prohibition  of  foreign  marches  past  for  the  South,  and  faints  away  when 
manufactures  is  determined  upon,  it  is  a pity  he  is  past  the  corner.  Tiic  aged  mother  paces  her 
that  the  Government  should  not  have  the  benefit,  room  for  hours,  when  she  is  weary  of  making  lint, 

— dearly  bought  as  we  know  it  would  be — of  and  finds  her  Bible  brings  the  tears  too  fast, 
higli  duties,  rather  than  that  everybody's  temper  Except  a very  few  cowards,  traitors,  and  sordid 
shuidd  be  tried  by  the  most  singular  aggregate  of  trimmers.  Who  try  to  raise  a call  for  compromise, 
inconveniences  that  could  be  devised.  It  pays  there  seems  to  be  no  defection  from  this  splendour 
nobody  that  the  duty  should  be  charged  in  part  of  patriotism.  This  is  the  broadest,  plainest, 
by  weight,  and  in  part  ad  valorem.  It  profits  weightiest,  and  most  brilliant  fact  of  all  that 
nobody  that  merchants  and  officials  should  be  for  strikes  the  ej’c. 

ever  unpacking  and  repacking  goods  in  transit,  Meantime,  there  is  something  behind,  deep  in 
and  counting  threads,  and  measuring  inches,  and  the  shade,  almost  shrouded  in  silence,  yet  occupy - 
weighing  and  computing  till  nobody  has  any  ing  intelligent  people  more  than  all  the  rest 
temper  left.  A heavy  duty  would  be  better  for  together ; something  which  wc  long  to  know 
the  Government,  and  no  worse  for  seller,  shipper,  about,  and  on  which  at  last  wc  can  gather  some 
and  buyer.  But  then  the  champions  of  the  tariff  light,  if  we  try.  What  about  the  negroes  ? 

could  not  defend  it  for  being,  and  for  not  being  Slavery  left  a great  Haw  in  the  original  Republic, 

protectionist,  at  the  same  time.  Slavery  has  prevented  half  the  States  trom  ever  ; 

Heavy  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  come  being  republican  at  all : slavery  bred  the  anta- 

undor  another  head,  as  those  commodities  do  not  gonism  which  has  issued  in  this  war  ; and  the  i 
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fate  of  slavery  avowedly  depends  on  this  war.  the  delivering  force.  It  is  not  difficult  to- 
What,  then,  is  doing  about  slavery  ? see  that  the  Government  is  looking  forward 

There  is  an  almost  total  silence  preserved  at  to  what  must  happen  so  soon  ; and  it  is  cheering 
Washington  about  it  ; but  that  is  easily  under-  to  observe  the  cordial  readiness  of  all  parties  and 
stood.  While  it  is  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  persons  to  aid  the  Government,  and  discourage  any 
minds  of  all  who  bear  a share  in  the  responsibility  action  which  could  embarrass  it.  There  has  been 
of  governing  the  country,  it  is  a subject  of  which  no  move  to  excite  the  slaves,  though  bands  of 
they  can  take  no  notice  in  Congress,  lest  a rising  ' mounted  men  could  raise  them  any  day,  by 
of  the  slaves  should  be  induced  by  it.  Owing  to  merely  riding  in  among  them.  The  wish  of  the 
the  imprudence  of  Southern  orators,  the  slaves  Government,  that  emancipation  should  simply 
everywhere  know  that  the  war  is  somehow  on  accompany  the  march  of  the  armies,  has  thus  far- 
their  account,  and  that  the  question  is  of  their  been  respected ; and  the  citizens  who  remain  at 
emancipation.  The  newspapers  of  all  the  States  home  are  busy  in  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the 
tell  of  the  expectation  of  deliverance  which  is  released  negroes.  It  is  not  a new  task  ; for  the 
prevalent  among  the  negroes — the  “great  man  number  of  fugitives  has  been  on  the  increase  for 
coming”  who  is  to  make  them  all  free.  Any  ' many  years,  till  it  has  risen  from  tens  to  thousands  ; 
mention  of  them  in  the  President’s  Message,  any  and  there  is  now'  a new  prospect  opening.  While 
discussion  of  their  case  in  Congress,  w'ould  probably  negro  slavery  existed,  the  best  of  the  free  negroes 
be  followed  by  insurrection,  such  as  it  has  always  refused  to  leave  the  country,  because  they  would 
been  the  desire  of  all  parties  (except  a handful  of  thereby  lessen  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  rights 
followers  of  John  Brown)  to  preclude.  Yet  some-  of  humanity  and  citizenship  for  tlieir  enslaved 
thing  must  be  settled  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  brethren.  Hence  the  failure  of  many  schemes  of 
with  the  negroes  set  free  by  the  advance  of  the  colonisation,  from  the  opening  of  the  century  till 
Federal  forces.  It  is  clear  that  slavery  can  never  now.  But,  now  that  slavery  is  obviously  near  its 
exist  again  on  the  ground  which  the  Republicans  end,  the  objection  is  loosening.  The  brightest 
have  passed  over.  Some  of  the  Virginia  masters  and  best  of  the  free  negroes,  the  educated  men, 
have  sensibly  emancipated  their  negroes  at  once,  the  merchants,  and  capitalists,  will,  no  doubt,  stay 
though  how'  they  are  to  settle  accounts  with  the  where  they  are.  So,  probably,  will  the  larger 
law  of  Virginia  remains  to  be  seen.  From  some  proportion  of  labourers  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
of  the  estates  the  negroes  repair  to  the  Federal  States,  if  the  planters  have  the  good  sense  to  make 
forts  and  armies  ; and  the  authorities  report  that  reasonable  terms  with  them.  But  a very  large 
they  have  come  in — men,  women,  and  children — number  will  remain,  eager  to  settle  under  new 
by  hundreds ; that  they  are  working  well,  be-  conditions.  A very  large  number  are  in  Canada 
Inn  ing  well,  and  exceedingly  happy.  They  are  now  ; and  many  are  growing  cotton  in  Hayti. 
employed  in  field  works  and  the  service  of  the  The  Washington  Government  and  its  advisers  w'ill 
camps,  and  are  paid  as  ordinary  labourers.  It  is  take  timely  care  that  opportunity  is  provided  for 
observable  that  the  officers  are  surprised  at  the  the  settlement  of  any  number  that  may  present 
intelligence  of  these  people,  and  at  their  accurate  themselves  : and  they  are  busy  about  it  now. 
understanding  of  the  movement  by  which  the  They  have  every  encouragement  in  the  behaviour 
South  has  been  pleased  to  bring  the  slavery  of  the  negroes.  We  know,  by  the  strong  and 
question  to  an  issue.  So  far  so  good  ; but  there  reiterated  testimony  of  the  “ Times’  ” correspond- 
are  millions  of  these  people.  If  the  educated  and  ent,  how  depressed  is  the  mood,  and  subdued 
substantial  planters  were  the  managers  of  the  the  bearing  of  the  slaves.  In  the  first  days  of 
Secession  movement,  it  might  be  hoped  that  they  freedom,  their  exhilaration  is  in  proportion ; but 
would  do  the  sensible  thing,  and  use  the  occasion  they  show  no  sign  of  vindictive  passion.  It  is 
for  converting  their  negroes  into  hired  labourers  ; only  in  despair  that  negro  slaves  have  done  any- 
in  which  case  they  -would  retain  most  of  them  in  thing  cruel.  Their  exaltation  of  mind  is  extreme 
their  service,  and  gain  rather  than  lose  in  fortune,  in  this  crisis  ; but  in  behaviour  they  are  docile. 
But  the  Secession  leaders  and  agitators  are,  for  When  the  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  had  lost 
the  most  part,  men  of  a lower  social  standing,  two  men  in  Baltimore,  marched  down,  the  day 
jealous  of  the  planters,  and  suspicious  of  their  after,  into  a slave-holding  district,  some  of  the 
loyalty  to  the  Confederacy.  That  they  will  pro-  men,  curious  to  know  how  they  were  regarded, 
mote  in  any  sensible  -way  the  now  inevitable  asked  an  old  negro  woman  what  was  thought  of 
emancipation  is  not  to  be  hoped  ; and  this  throws  them  and  their  arrival.  Her  instant  reply  was  : 
a great  charge  on  the  Government  and  the  “You  are  Jesus  Christ  to  us;  come  to  shed 
Northern  citizens.  Whilesilent,forthe  enemy’s  sake,  your  blood  for  us.” 

the  Northern  men  have  to  provide  for  the  employ-  The  body  of  one  of  their  murdered  comrades 
ment  and  maintenance  of  any  number  of  negroes  was  with  them  ; and  these  words  brought  tears  to 
who  may  apply  to  them.  At  present  the  numbers  many  eyes  unused  to  shed  them.  The  anecdote 
arc  manageable,  because  there  are  plenty  of  hogs,  got  into  the  Southern  newspapers,  where  the  tears 

j poultry,  and  corn-cobs  on  the  estates  deserted  by  were  treated  with  mockery  ; but  it  is  a grave 
the  planters  and  overseers — some  of  -whom  are  season  when  sons  of  the  Puritans,  a reserved  and 
in  the  one  army  and  some  in  the  other ; but,  tearless  tribe,  are  so  moved  by  a voice  from  an 

1 when  the  provisions  are  eaten,  when  cold  enslaved  race. 

||  weather  comes,  when  war  has  swept  over  the  On  the -whole,  the  indications  appear  to  be  that 
plantations,  or  when  there  are  rumours  of  the  great  peril  of  all, — that  of  a servile  war, — 

the  overseer  and  the  whip  coming  back,  the  seems  to  be  lessening  as  the  civil  war  proceeds, 

whole  negro  population  w ill  betake  itself  to  The  Secessionists,  claiming  to  speak  for  the  South, 
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Lave  chosen  to  commit  their  “peculiar  institu- 
tion ” to  the  chances  of  civil  war ; anil  it  is 
already  evident  that  nothing  short  of  a conquest  of 
the  Free  States  by  the  South  could  save  the  institu- 
tion. The  day  will  come  when  the  men  and 
women  of  the  South  will  appreciate  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  now,  in  rendering 
safe  that  abolition  of  slavery  which  is  the  haunt- 
ing terror  of  their  lives. 

From  the  Mountain. 


“BELL’S  LIFE,”  AND  OUR  SPORTS 
AND  PASTIMES. 

It  is  marvellous  how  little  we  know  of  each 
other  in  this  England  of  ours  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1S61.  In  common  w'ith  most  middle-aged 
quiet  gentlemen,  who  have  done  a little  poetry  in 
their  time,  aud  have  lamented  in  passable  verse 
the  merry  days  of  old,  I have  lived  in  the  belief 
that  we  were  fallen  upon  evil  days,  when  “ All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy."  Our 
working  population  have  the  character,  through- 
out Europe,  of  being  a dull  heavy  people,  in  whose 
liighlows  the  elastic  spirit  of  sport  no  longer  treads. 
Well,  firmly  fixed  in  this  opinion,  and  no  more 
doubting  it  than  I did  that  Robin  Hood  of 
old  killed  & Sheriff  of  Nottingham  every  other 
month  by  way  of  pastime,  I was  suddenly  brought 
one  morning  into  the  companionship  of  a deal 
table,  two  official-looking  chairs,  and  a “Bell's 
Life,”  in  an  out-of-the-way  station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway.  Now,  I had  often  seen  this 
paper  before,  but  as  “the  fancy  ” lay  out  of  my 
beat,  1 might  be  said  to  have  seen  it  and  not  seen 
it,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  this  kind  of 
double-sight  we  manage  to  get  through  in  the 
course  of  a day.  But  how  could  one  help  seeing 
a paper  of  any  kind,  with  nothing  to  look  at  for 
two  mortal  hours  but  a highly  coloured  picture  of 
a gigantic  mangold  wurzel,  meant  as  an  advertise- 
ment to  astonish  the  agricultural  mind  ? At  all 
events,  I sat  me  down  to  have  a spell  at  “Bell's 
Life.”  When  a man  suddenly  lifts  up  a flat  stone,  it 
is  wonderful  the  amount  of  active  life,  before  hidden 
to  his  sight,  he  sees  skirmishing  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. Just  such  a picture  of  active  life  opened  to 
my  benighted  vision,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of 
this  newspaper.  Why,  what  has  become  of  the 
dull  boy,  Jack  ? Is  tins  the  individual,  I asked 
myself,  whom  I find  running,  racing,  diving, 
swimming,  boating,  yachting,  leaping,  fighting, 
sparring,  wrestling,  shooting,  ratting,  dog-fight 
ing,  kuurring  and  spelling,  cricketing,  quoiting, 
racketing,  &c.,  &c.?  Why,  what  has  come  to  the 
dull  boy  ? To  read  the  papers  he  would  seem 
suddenly  to  have  gone  crazed.  But,  no  ; the 
station-master  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
this  paper  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  a third  of 
a century,  ami  all  the  while  its  pages  have  pre- 
sented to  its  readers  the  same  astounding  reflection 
of  the  vigour,  agility,  and  desperate  energy  of  the 
sporting  world  of  England,  '[’here  is  spring  and 
go  in  old  England  yet,  is  the  mental  reflection 
Avhich  every  man  must  make  as  he  reads  and 
wonders.  Even  the  Londoner  cannot  be  so  dege- 
nerate an  animal  when  we  read  what  he  does. 
Why,  he  takes  the  shine  out  of  the  lithe  Indian, 
even  on  his  own  ground.  In  this  very  page  1 


read  that  a Cockney  was  lately  pitted  against 
two  celebrated  North  American  Indians  in  a ten 
miles  run  at  New  York,  aud  beat  them  all  to 
nothing.  And  what  surprises  me  most  is,  that 
the  clean  running  of  the  Londoner  was  con- 
trasted l)3r  the  lookers-on  with  the  lollopping, 
aw  kward  gait  of  the  sons  of  the  forest.  St.  Giles 
showing  its  heels  to  the  fleet  savages  of  Delaware  ! 
What  next ! 

But  when  one  analyses  the  contents  of  these 
pages,  the  curious  aspects  of  sport  that  exist 
among  us  comes  out  still  more  strongly.  As  I 
have  touched  upon  the  question  of  running,  let 
me  examine  the  column  appropriated  to  matches 
to  come  off.  In  a recent  week’s  (July  7tli)  paper 
under  this  head  there  are  no  less  than  sixt3'-nine 
pedestrian  matches  to  be  contested,  and  these 
under  every'  conceivable  condition  of  length,  &c., 
from  a hundred  and  fifty'  yards  to  four  miles,  and 
some  with  the  addition  of  having  to  jump  a thou- 
sand hurdles  ! For  every'  one  of  these  races  the 
men  have  to  go  into  training,  to  sweat  down 
superfluous  fat  by  -walking  daily  long  distances  in 
half  a dozen  top-coats,  under  the  severe  and  some- 
what monotonous  nourishment  of  mutton  chops 
only — why',  martyrdom  was  often  won  by  the 
saints  of  old  at  less  physical  suffering  than  these 
men  undergo — for  a paltry  101.  stake.  To  read  the 
accounts  of  these  matches,  the  reader  would  think 
that  it  was  some  description  of  a menagerie  he 
was  perusing.  “The  American  Deer  looked  up 
to  his  work  “the  Barnsley'  Antelope  seemed  in 
excellent  condition  or  “the  London  Stag  had 
not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh.”  So  earnest 
are  all  concerned  in  the  physical  qualifications  of 
the  competitors,  that  the  man  is  completely  sunk 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  animal  functions. 

Under  the  heading  of  “ The  Bing  ” the  engage- 
ments and  the  events  to  come  off  are  so  numerous, 
that  one  naturally  asks  where  are  the  police  ? How 
is  it  that  thousands  of  persons  can  congregate  in 
the  open  fields,  -week  by  week,  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  without  any  of  these  gentry  knowing 
anything  about  it ; or  if  they'  do,  to  find  they  are 
actually  defied.  In  the  great  fight  between 
Sayers  and  Heenan  they  were  kept  out  of  the  ring 
simply  by  the  spectators  closing  up,  and  preventing 
their  getting  through.  The  explanation  is,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  legislate  against  any'  large  class  of 
people  without  their  consent.  The  Ring  is  still  an 
institution  of  the  country,  declining  no  doubt, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  defunct  so  long  as 
eighty  members  of  the  lower  house  can  be  found, 
as  in  the  great  international  fight,  to  patronise  it. 
The  P.  R.  understands  that  it  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights  ; there  are  members  of  the  P.ll.B. 
Society,  an  institution  to  afford  relief  to  decayed 
bruisers  aud  their  families,  and  there  arc  many' 
societies,  with  much  higher  sounding  titles,  whose 
members  subscribe  according  to  their  means  with 
much  less  liberality. 

AYe  all  know  that  the  P.K.  possesses  a 
phraseology  particularly'  its  own,  but  a little 
study  of  “Bell’s  Life”  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  social  habits  of  this  unique  community. 
Shakspere  says  that  he  who  dislikes  the  harmony 
of  sweet  sounds  is  only  fit  for  stratagem  and 
strife,  but  my  1 ‘ Bell  ” telis  us  a very  different  story. 
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The  prize-fighter’s  crib  is  the  very  soul  of  harmony, 
if  Ave  may  believe  their  advertisements.  Thus, 
Professor  Alike  Madden  assures  his  friends  that 
the  “merrie  little  Bell  is  always  in  tune,  and 
everything  goes  on  right  merrily  every  evening.” 
"Whilst  Jem  Mace  (champion  of  the  world)  states 
“that  he  will  hold  a conversazione  this  evening, 
July  Gtli,  in  the  new  picture-gallery,”  the  said 
picture-gallery  consisting  of  portraits  of  pugilists. 
By  the  way,  1 may  mention  that  no  sporting 
publican  thinks  his  bar  complete  without  one  of 
Newbold's  pictures  of  the  set-to  between  Ileenan 
and  Sayers,  the  possession  of  which  is  always 
advertised.  “At  Nat  Langham’s,  Cambrian, 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,”  we  are  informed, 
“that  the  usual  scenes  of  tranquil  delight  are 
enacted  every  evening  with  gorgeous  effect.” 
Who  shall  say  after  this  that  the  converse 
of  Shakspere’s  proposition  is  not  true  ? Of  course 
such  national  sports  as  racing  and  cricketing 
are  fully  and  minutely  reflected  in  “ Bell’s 
Life  ; ” but  even  here  the  reader  is  surprised  to 
find  the  number  of  events  that  are  coming  off  day 
by  day,,  in  the  former  sport  especially.  It  is  remark- 
able the  number  of  collateral  occupations  to  which 
it  gives  rise.  There  is  generally  a column  of 
advertisements  of  racing  prophets,  each  vieiug 
with  the  other  as  to  their  infallibility. 

These  horse-wise  men  dispense  their  predictions 
to  regular  subscribers  at  so  much  per  season  or 
quarter,  a striking  proof  of  the  depth  to  which 
speculations  on  the  turf  have  penetrated  every 
section  of  the  British  community.  Swimming  is 
I find  gradually  asserting  itself  as  a national  sport 
of  the  first  magnitude.  There  is  a champion 
swimming  belt,  and  Beckwortli,  the  champion, 
advertises  the  graceful  swimming  and  floating 
feats  of  his  daughter,  AJiss  Jessie,  aged  seven 


triumphs  registered  in  these  omnivorous  pages. 
And  be  it  remembered,  with  every  season  the 
readers  have  an  entire  change  of  performances. 
Indeed,  scarcely  a month  goes  by  without  wit- 
nessing au  entire  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
sports. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  with  the 
exception  of  field-sports  or  yachting,  trials  of 
skill,  strength,  agility,  and  endurance  are  not  made 
in  the  public  eye.  Trials  of  skill  in  running, 
leaping,  wrestling,  &c.,  are  generally  made  in 
professional  grounds,  into  which  “society”  enters 
not.  Our  athletes  are  either  professionals  or  plebs 
from  the  shop — the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
shoemaker,  who  exert  themselves  for  money,  &c. 
The  snip  who  brings  home  your  coat,  for  all  you 
know,  is  recognised  among  his  pals  as  the  Brompton 
; Stag,  or  the  young  butcher  may  be  famous  among 
the  fancy  as  the  great  hurdle-leaper,  or  the  baker 
boasts  the  best  dog  at  a rat  in  the  parish.  Their 
triumphs  are  unnoted  except  by  the  publicans 
where  the  matches  are  made  up  and  their  proceeds 
spent.  The  other  class  of  men  who  are  fond  of 
sporting  are  the  officers  of  the  army  ; they  have 
leisure  and  money,  and  their  profession  gives  them 
a strong  leaning  toward  physical  exercises.  But 
the  great  middle  class  have  not  hitherto  been 
given  to  sports — at  least,  not  to  contend  in  any 
public  arena  for  honours  or  rewards.  This  has 
been  the  great  want  of  the  young  men  of  the 
counter  and  of  the  desk  ; their  wits  have  been,  of 
late,  fostered  at  the  expense  of  their  muscles. 
Athemeums  and  mechanics’  institutes  have  been 
favoured  to  the  total  exclusion  of  athletic  and 
manly  games,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  idea 
exists  that  our  old  sports  and  pastimes  have  died 
out.  1 have  shown  how  far  this  is  from  being 
the  case  among  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  and 


years,  and  the  babies,  F.  and  AY.,  aged  five  aud  | 
three  years.  As  if  the  element  he  performed 
in  did  not  furnish  sufficient  difficulties  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  art,  one  professor  attempted  to 
perform  the  feat  of  jumping  into  seven  feet  of 
Avater  from  a height  of  ninety  feet,  and  Avlien 
in  mid  air  firing  off  tw’O  pistols,  jumping  through 
two  balloons,  and,  Avhilst  under  the  rvater,  putting 
on  a pair  of  trousers  ! The  oddest  games  and  con- 
tests are  to  be  found  iu  the  pages  of  “ Bell’s  Life.” 
For  instance,  rvliat  does  the  reader  know’  of  the 
game  of  Knurr  and  Spell  ? A"ct  this  sport  also  has 
its  professors  and  players  devoted  solely  to  it.  AYe 
believe  it  is  a kind  of  scientific  trap-and-ball  game. 
A Air.  Tapper  (not  Alartin  Farquliar)  has  given  a 
challenge,  Avhich  has  been  accepted,  to  match  his 
donkey  to  make  the  best  of  his  road  for  two  miles 
against  a runner.  A most  exciting  match  will, 

AA’e  hear,  speedily  come  off  between  Lord "s 

horses  and  the  hounds  of  Lord . Running 

matches  between  dogs  are,  avc  find,  a matter  of 
everyday  occurreuce.  Pigeon  flying  is  a great 
sport  among  the  Birmingham  fancy,  and  dog 
and  cock  lighting  (the  latter,  a stage  of  sport 
beneath  the  dignity  of  “ Bell’s  Life”  to  chronicle), 
are  still  rife  iu  the  last-named  stronghold  of 
the  “fancy.”  Among  the  more  sedentary  games 
I find  matches  are  continually  coming  off.  A 
young  man  challenges  the  world  to  play  a game 
of  draughts  with  him ; er’en  dominoes  have  their 


there  are  very  evident  symptoms  that  the  great 
middle  classes  are  beginning  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. To  the  Volunteer  moA’ement  this  amend- 
ment in  our  public  life  is  clearly  due.  The  drill 
grounds  attached  to  most  corps  throughout  the 
country  are  centres  of  gathering  for  our  youth, 
AA’hich  they  have  not  been  slow’  to  take  adA’antage 
of.  They  have  fostered  in  our  citizen-soldiers  a 
love  for  out-of-door  life  that  Avas  utterly  Avanting 
for  a century  at  least.  The  very  monotony  of  the 
drill  itself  has  led  to  the  practise  of  athletic 
games  ; and  not  a fortnight  since,  at  Beaufort 
House,  the  South  Aliddlesex  ground,  the  palm  of 
A’ictory  Avas  contended  for  in  our  old  English 
games  at  a fete  in  Avhieh  there  Avere  thousands  of 
fair  women  to  look  on  and  applaud.  The  (sprit 
de  corps  produced  by  these  regimental  gather- 
ings are  likely7-  to  foster  this  groAving  loA’e  of 
our  national  games.  By-and-by,  corps  will  play 
against  corps,  and  avc  shall  be  as  proud  of  our 
crack  runners  and  jumpers  iu  our  regiments, 
as  avc  are  of  our  prize  shots.  And,  be  rt  re- 
membered, these  sports  -will  be  carried  on  un- 
der the  eyes  of  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters  ; all  the  best  influences  of  the  family 
av ill  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  games,  aud  a far 
healthier  influence  will  pervade  our  sports,  thus 
carried  on  in  the  light  of  day,  than  xve  find  at 
present,  Avhen  the  house  of  call  of  the  athlete  is 
a public  house,  and  our  contests  are  adulterated 
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■with  a certain  blackguardism,  inseparable  from  them 
so  long  as  they  are  ehietiy  participated  in  by  the 
lowest  class  of  the  population.  “Bell’s  Life,”  we 
predict,  will  ere  long  be  the  record  of  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  youth  of  the  middle  class,  as  repre- 
sented by  our  Volunteers,  and  when  such  is  the  case, 
it  will  truly  represent  all  classes  in  the  country, 
and  will  be  as  true  a reflection  of  sporting  life 
in  England  in  its  entirety,  as  the  “ Times  ” is 
of  its  political  life.  A.  W. 

THE  TURKISH  ALMANAC  (TAKVIM). 

The  Turks,  the  youngest  of  all  the  Eastern 
nations,  though  they  have  now  been  for  centuries 
in  continual  intercourse,  political  and  commercial, 
with  all  the  countries  of  the  civilised  world  in 
and  out  of  Europe,  have,  nevertheless,  preserved 
to  this  day,  in  all  their  integrity,  all  the  ancient 
prejudices  and  popular  traditious  of  their  race, 
and  to  which  they  still  adhere  with  a pertinaeiiy 
tbat  neither  time  nor  the  frequent  attempts 
at  civilisation  have,  in  the  least,  been  able  to 
modify.  Even  their  common  almanac  (Takvim) 
shows  how  widely  the  Turks  still  differ  from  us  in 
their  views  and  notions  of  even  common  life  rela- 
tions, and  no  wonder  that  the  Turkish  astronomers 
direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  gratification  of 
the  popular  taste  in  the  daily  wants,  wishes, 
dealings,  and  requirements  of  practical  life  gene- 
rally. The  Takvim  is  thus  the  household  book  of 
the  common  people,  and  embraces  all  sorts  of 
moral,  social,  religious,  and  even  sanitary  pre- 
cepts, in  a national  point  of  view. 

The  very  clumsy  size  and  form  of  the  Takvim 
speaks  already  of  a different  taste  even  in  boot- 
inakirnj,  its  width  bciug  about  four  inches,  while 
the  length  measures  upwards  of  six  and  a-half 
feet ! The  top  of  .the  inside  is  adorned  with 
various  pictorial  illustrations  of  stars,  crescents, 

I spheres,  telescopes,  arms,  standards,  kc.  These 
are  followed  by  an  astronomical  acconnt,  written 
in  a truly  pathetic  style)  of  the  exact  time  when 
the  sun  i3  to  pass  the  equinoctial  line,  and  having 
reference  to  the  respective  eras  as  computed  b}r 
the  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.  Next  comes  the 
astronomical  calendar,  commencing  with  New 
Year’s  Day  (Nevruz).  Tt  is  introduced  and  pre- 
faced by  some  religions  hymns  and  blessings  on 
the  heads  of  the  orthodox  believers.  Then  follow — 
from  right  to  left — the  old  Turkish  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  with  their  Persian  names  : swine,  dog,  ox, 
leopard,  crocodile,  serpent,  monkey)  sheep,  rat, 
horse,  hen,  and  hare.  Next  come — from  left  to 
right — our  Christian  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with 
their  Arabian  names,  as  also  of  those  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets. 

The  Takvim  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  under 
the  following  headings: — 1.  Remarkable  days; 
2.  Days  of  the  week  ;■  3.  The  Arabian  era  ; 4.  The 
Greek  era  ; 5.  Dominant  constellations  ; G.  Hour 
and  minute  of  snn-risc  ; 7.  Mid-day  prayers  ; S. 
Afternoon  prayers  ; 9.  Evening  prayers  ; 10. 

Morning  prayers  ; 11.  New  moon  ; and  12.  Mis- 
cellaneous. 

We  will  select  a few  items  for  the  month 
Moharrcm  (first  month  of  the  year),  which  begins 
on  the  23rd  of  our  February  month. 


1st  day. — The  moon  rises  in  the  north,  high  and 
bright. 

3rd  , , The  second  heat  descends  into  the  water. 

5th  , , Storks  arrive. 

10th  ,,  Ashordoy.  (On  that  day  the  benevolent 
prepare  from  all  sorts  of  fruit  a dish 
called  ashor,  which  they  distribute 
amongst  the  poor.) 

Uth  ,,  The  third  heat  descends  to  the  earth,  and 
the  two  seasons  separate.  The  strength 
of  winter  is  broken,  and  any  subse- 
quent severe  cold  is  of  no  duration. 

14th  ,,  Rashes  begin  to  sprout  forth. 

ISth  ,,  The  old  ivonien-winter  [i]  commences. 

19th  ,,  First  of  March)  old  style. 

20th  ,,  Wood-pigeons  make  their  appearance,  and  i 
the  old  women-w inter  is  at  an  end. 

27th  ,,  The  silk- worm  season  begins. 

In  part  6 we  read  : — 

As  the  sun  always  sets  at  twelve,  the  hour  for 
evening  prayers  remains  unchanged ; but  it  varies  with 
that  of  sunrise,  which  is  not  al  ways  the  same  ! 

The  last  part,  Miscellaneous,  contains  things 
that  are  to  be  done  on  certain  days  in  the  month. 

1st  day. — Visit  cheerful  society. 

2nd  and  3rd  are  auspicious  days. 

]t4th  day. — Pay  your  respects  to  the  great  of  the 
state. 

5th  ,,  Learn  music. 

6th  ,,  Seek  for  the  learned. 

7th  ,,  Buy  male  slaves. 

8 til  ,,  Ordinary  day. 

9th  ,,  Portion  your  daughters. 

10th  ,,  Engage  in  business. 

11th  ,,  Work  iu  gold  and  silver. 

12th  ,,  Engage  in  maritime  undertakings,  in 
building  wharves,  docks,  kc. 

13th  ,,  Gladden  the  hearts  of  the  needy. 

14th  ,,  Converse  with  the  wise. 

15th  ,,  Prepare  essences. 

16th  ,,  Prepare  electuaries. 

17th  ,,  Avoid  travelling  or  ascending  mountains. 

ISth  ,,  Pay  your  respects  to  the  ministers  of 
state. 

19th  and  20th  are  lucky  days. 

2 1st  day. — Visit  the  pious. 

22nd  ,,  Give  your  company  to  your  wives. 

23rd  ,,  Buy  landed  property. 

24th  ,,  Keep  quiet  at  home. 

25th  and  26th  are  lucky  days. 

27  th  day. — Engage  in  commercial  speculations. 

M. 

THE  MILL-FIEND. 

Coin:,  let  us  go  down  from  this  weather-stain’ d hill — • 

One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 

Go  down  to  the  hollow  \i  here  glassy  and  still 
The  mill-race  rolls  over  the  wheels  of  the  mill, 

And  its  foam  is  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

There  are  two  bonny  eggs  in  a nest  on  the  hill  — 

One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 

One  lies  in  the  warmth  of  its  mother-bed  still, 

But  the  other  is  rolling  adown  to  the  mill — 

For  the  winds  are  so  wild  in  the  morning. 

Two  children  are  playing  atop  of  the  hill — 

One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 

One  dings  to  the  peace  of  its  infancy  still, 

But  the  other  is  off  and  away  to  the  null, 

To  see  how  it  looks  in  the  morning. 
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Two  lovers  are  wed  at  the  church  on  the  hill — 
One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 

She  lights  up  his  home,  and  is  true  to  him  still, 
But  he  hurries  down  to  the  rear  of  the  mill, 

And  thinks  not  of  her  or  the  morning. 

Two  weary  wayfarers  come  over  the  hill  — 

One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 

One  makes  for  the  cottage  that’s  dear  to  him 
still, 

But  the  other  strides  on  to  get  work  at  the  mill, 
And  stays  not  to  look  at  the  morning. 


Two  friends  are  in  talk  on  the  brow  of  the  liill — 

One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 

One  sleeps,  but  the  coni  grass  is  over  him  still, 

"V\  Idle  the  other  is  whirl’d  round  the  pool  of  the  mill. 
And  his  corpse  will  float  up  in  the  morning. 

Two  spirits  fly  over  the  cross  on  the  hill — 

One,  two,  three,  and  away  ! 

One  stays  there  and  prays  there  and  watches  there  still, 
And  the  other,  who  writhes  in  the  teeth  of  the  mill, 

Is  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 

Arthur  J.  MuxBr. 


THE  ALIBI. 

A REAL  EXPERIENCE. 


I wholly  disbelieve  in  spirit-rapping,  table- 
turning, and  all  supernatural  eccentricities  of  that 
nature.  I refuse  credence  to  the  best  authenti- 
cated ghost  story  (mind  you,  ghost  story  pwr  et 
simple). 


the  words  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  principal 
actor  in  it. 

Two  years  ago,  towards  the  end  of  the  London 
season,  weary  of  the  noise  and  bustle  that  for  the 


I can  sleep  in  the  gloomiest  haunted  room  last  three  months  had  been  ceaselessly  going  on 


in  the  gloomiest  haunted  house,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  a nocturnal  visit  from  the  other 
■world. 


around  me,  I determined  upon  seeking  a few  days’ 
rest  and  quiet  in  the  country,  the  next  evening 
saw  me  comfortably  installed  in  a pretty  farin- 


But,  although  I scoff  at  white  ladies,  bleeding  house  about  two  miles  from  the  cathedral  town  of 


nuns,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  there  is  a species  of  super- 
natural occurrence  in  which  1 am,  I confess,  an 
unwilling  and  hesitating  believer. 


X . The  little  cottage  in  which  I had  taken 

up  my  quarters  belonged  to  an  old  servant  of  my 
father’s,  and  had  long  been  a favourite  resort  of 


The  circumstances  I am  about  to  relate  arc  of  mine  when  wishing  for  quiet  and  fresh  air. 
this  nature,  and  were  told  me  by  an  intimate  The  evening  of  the  second  day  after  my  arrival 
friend  of  mine,  as  having  lately  occurred  to  a was  unusually  close  and  sultry,  even  for  the  time 
relation  of  his  own.  of  year.  Weary  with  the  heat,  and  somewhat 

I give  the  story  as  he  gave  it  to  me,  namely,  in  sated  with  the  two  days’  experience  I had  enjoyed 
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of  a quiet  country  life,  I went  up  to  my  bed-room 
about  half-past  ten,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
refuge  from  the  ennui  which  was  growing  on  me, 
in  a good  long  night's  sleep.  Finding,  however, 
the  heat  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  closing  my 
eyes,  I got  up,  put  on  my  dressing-gown,  and 
lighting  a cigar,  sat  down  at  the  open  window, 
and  dreamily  gazed  out  on  the  garden  in  front  of 
the  cottage.  Before  me  several  low  flat  meadows 
stretched  dowTn  to  the  river,  which  separated  us 
from  the  town.  In  the  distance  the  massive 
towers  of  the  cathedral  appeared  in  strong  and 
bright  relief  against  the  sky.  The  wThole  landscape 
indeed  was  bathed  in  a flood  of  light  from  the 
clear  summer  moon. 

I was  gradually  getting  sleepy,  and  beginning 
to  think  of  turning  in,  when  T heard  a soft,  clear 
voice,  proceeding  apparently  from  some  one  just 
beneath  my  window;  saying, 

“ George,  George,  be  quick  1 You  are  wanted  in 
the  town.” 

I immediately  looked  from  the  window,  and 
although  the  moon  still  shono  most  brilliantly, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise  1 could  see  no  one. 
Thinking,  however,  that  it  was  some  friend  of  my 
landlord’s,  who  was  begging  him  to  come  into  the 
town  upon  business,  1 turned  from  the  window,  and 
getting  into  bed,  in  a few  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

I must  have  slept  about  three  hours,  when  I 
awoke  with  a sudden  start,  and  with  a shivering 
“ goose-skin"  feeling  all  over  me.  Fancying  that 
this  was  caused  by  the  morning  air  from  the  open 
window,  I was  getting  out  of  bed  to  close  it, 
when  I hoard  the  same  voice  proceeding  from  the 
very  window  itself. 

“ George,  be  quick  ! You  are  wanted  in  the 
town.” 

These  words  produced  an  indescribable  effect 
upon  mo.  I trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and,  with 
a curious  creeping  about  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
stood  and  listened.  Hearing  nothing  more,  I 
walked  quickly  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
As  before,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  I.  stood  in  the 
shade  of  the  curtain  for  some  minutes,  watching 
for  the  speaker  to  show  himself,  and  then  laugh- 
ing at  my  own  nervousness,  closed  the  window 
and  returned  to  bed. 

The  grey  morning  light  was  now  gradually 
overspreading  the  heavens,  and  daylight  is 
antagonistic  to  all  those  fears  which  under  cover 
ot  the  darkness  will  steal  at  times  over  the 
boldest.  In  spite  of  this,  I could  not  shake  off 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  produced  by  that  voice. 
Yainly  I tried  to  close  my  eyes.  Eyes  remained 
obstinately  open  ; ears  sensitively  alive  to  the 
smallest  sound. 

Some  half-hour  had  elapsed,  when  again  I felt 
the  same  chill  stealing  over  me.  With  the  per- 
spiration standing  on  my  forehead,  I started  up  in 
bed,  and  listened  with  all  uiy  might.  An  instant 
of  dead  silence,  and  the  mysteriona  voice  followed  : 

“George,  be  quick ! You  must  go  into  the 
town.” 

The  voice  was  in  the  room — nay,  more,  by  my 
very  bed  side.  The  miserable  fear  that  came  over 
me,  I cannot  attempt  to  describe.  I felt  that  the 
words  were  addressed  to  me,  and  that  by  no 
human  mouth. 


Hearing  nothing  more,  I slowly  got  out  of  be‘h 
and  by  every  means  in  my  power  convince^ 
myself  that  I was  wide  awake,  and  not  dreaming- 
Looking  at  myself  in  the  glass  on  the  dressing- 
table,  1 was  at  first  shocked,  and  then,  iu  spite  of 
myself,  somewhat  amused,  by  the  pallid  hue  and 
seared  expression  of  my  countenance. 

I grinned  a ghastly  grin  at  myself,  whistled  a 
bit  of  a polka,  and  got  into  bed  again. 

I had  a horrible  sort  of  notion  that  some  one 
was  looking  at  me,  and  that  it  would  never  do  to 
let  them  see  that  I was  the  least  uneasy. 

I soon  found  out,  however,  that  bed,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  a mistake,  and  I determined 
to  get  up,  and  calm  my  nerves  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air. 

I dressed  hurriedly,  with  many  a look  over  my 
shoulder,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  to  one 
corner  of  the  room,  where  nobody  could  get 
behind  me.  The  grass  in  front  of  my  window 
was  glistening  with  the  heavy  morning  dew,  on 
which  no  foot  could  press  without  leaving  a visible 
trace. 

I searched  the  whole  garden  thoroughly,  but 
no  sign  could  I sec  of  any  person  having  been 
there. 

Pondering  over  the  events  of  the  night,  which 
in  spite  of  broad  daylight  and  common  sense, 
persisted  iu  assuming  a somewhat  supernatural 
aspect,  I wandered  across  the  meadows  towards 
the  river,  by  a footpath  which  led  to  the  ferry. 

As  I drew  near  to  the  boatman’s  cottage  I saw 
him  standing  at  his  door,  looking  up  the  path  by 
which  I was  approaching.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  | 
he  turned  and  walked  down  to  his  boat,  where  ho 
waited  my  arrival.  “ You  are  early  on  foot  my 
friend,  this  morning,”  said  I,  as  I joined  him. 

“ Early,  sir,”  answered  ho,  in  a somewhat 
grumbling  tone  ; “yes,  it  is  early,  sir,  and  I have 
been  waiting  here  for  you  this  two  hours  or  more.” 

“ Waiting  for  me,  1113-  friend — how  so  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir,  I have;  for  they  seemed  so  very 
anxious  that  you  should  not  be  kept  waiting  ; 
they  have  been  down  from  the  farm  twice  this 
blessed  night,  telling  me  that  you  would  want  to 
cross  the  ferry  very  earl 3'  this  morning.” 

I answered  the  man  not  a word,  and  getting 
into  his  boat,  was  quickly  put  across  the  water. 

As  I walked  rapidly  up  towards  the  town,  1 
endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  somebody 
was  endeavouring  to  play  a silly  hoax  upon  me. 

At  last,  stopping  at  a gate  through  which  1 had 
to  pass,  I determined  upon  proceeding  no  further. 

As  I turned  to  retrace  m3-  steps,  suddenly  the 
same  shivering  sensation  passed  over  me — I can 
011I3'  describe  it  as  a cold  damp  blast  of  air  meet- 
ing me  in  the  face,  and  then,  stealing  round  and 
behind  me,  enveloping  me  in  its  it’3T  folds. 

I distinctly  heard  the  words  “George,  George,” 
uttered  in  my  very  ear,  in  a somewhat  plaintive 
and  entreating  tone. 

I shuddered  with  a craven  fear,  and  turning 
hastily  round  hurried  on  towards  the  town. 

A few  minutes  ’ walking  brought  me  into  the 
market-place.  It  was  evidently  market-day,  for 
in  spite  of  the  early  hour  there  was  already  a 
considerable  bustle  going  on.  Shops  were  being 
opened,  and  the  country  people  were  exposing 
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their  bntter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  for  sale,  and  for 
about  two  hours  I wandered  amongst  the  busy  and 
constantly  increasing  crowd,  listening  to  every 
scrap  of  conversation  that  reached  my  ear,  and 
i vainly  endeavouring  to  connect  them  with  the 
strange  summons  that  had  roused  me  from  my 
bed,  and  led  me  nolens  voletts  to  the  town. 

I could  hear  nothing  that  interested  me  in  any 
way,  and  feeling  tired  and  hungry,  I decided  on 
breakfasting  at  the  hotel,  which  overlooked  the 
market-place,  and  then  taking  myself  back  to  the 
cottage,  in  spite,  of  the  mysterious  voice. 

The  cheerful  and  noisy  bustle  of  the  market 
had  indeed  partly  dissipated  the  morbid  turn 
which  my  fancies  had  taken. 

After  I had  breakfasted  I lit  my  cigar,  and 
strolled  into  the  bar,  where  I talked  for  ten 
minutes  with  the  landlord  without  elucidating 
anything  of  greater  moment  than  that  it  ■was  his 
(the  landlord’s)  opinion  that  things  were  bad — 
very  ; that  Squire  Thornbury  was  going  to  give 
a great  ball  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's 
approaching  marriage  ; and  that  Mr.  Weston’s  ox 
was  certain  to  carry  off  the  prize  at  the  next 
Agricultural  Meeting. 

1 bade  him  good  morning,  and  turned  my  steps 
homeward.  I was  checked  on  my  way  down  the 
High  Street  by  a considerable  crowd,  and  upon  in- 
quiring what  was  the  matter,  was  informed  that 
the  Assizes  were  being  held,  and  that  an  “ interest- 
ing murder  case  ” was  going  on.  My  curiosity  was 
roused,  I turned  into  the  court-house,  and,  meet- 
ing an  acquaintance  who  fortunately  happened  to 
be  a man  in  authority,  was  introduced  into  the 
court,  and  accommodated  with  a seat. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  was  accused  of 
robbing  and  murdering  a poor  country  girl,  was  a 
man  of  low  slight  stature,  with  a coarse  brutal 
cast  of  features,  rendered  peculiarly  striking  by 
their  strangely  sinister  expression. 

As  his  small  bright  eyes  wandered  furtively 
round  the  court  they  met  mine,  and  for  an  instant 
rested  upon  me.  1 shrank  involuntarily  from  his 
gaze,  as  I would  from  that  of  some  loathsome 
reptile,  and  kept  my  eyes  steadily  averted  from 
him  till  the  end  of  the  trial,  which  had  been  nearly 
concluded  the  previous  evening.  The  evidence,  as 
I summed  up  by  the  judge,  was  principally  circum- 
stantial, though  apparently  overwhelming  in  its 
nature.  In  spite  of  his  counsel’s  roally  excellent 
defence,  the  jury,  unhesitatingly,  found  him 
“ guilty.” 

The  judge,  before  passing  sentence,  asked  the 
I prisoner,  as  usual,  if  he  had  anything  further  to 
urge  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him. 

The  unfortunate  man,  in  an  eager  excited 
manner,  emphatically  denied  his  guilt, — declared 
that  he  was  an  honest,  hard  working,  travelling 
glazier — that  lie  was  at  Bristol,  many  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder  on  the  day  of  its  commis- 
sion,— and  that  lie  knew  no  more  about  it  than  a 
babe  unborn.  \\rlien  asked  why  he  had  not  brought 
forward  this  line  of  defence  during  the  trial,  he 
declared  that  he  had  wished  it,  but  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  conducted  his  defence  had  refused 
to  do  so. 

His  counsel,  in  a few  words  of  explanation, 


stated  that,  although  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  the  story  told  by  the  prisoner,  he  had  been 
forced  to  confine  his  endeavours  in  his  behalf  to 
breaking  down  the  circumstantial  evidence  for  the 
prosecution — that  most  minute  and  searching  in- 
quiries had  been  made  at  Bristol,  but  that  from  the 
short  time  the  prisoner  had  passed  in  that  town 
(some  three  or  four  hours),  and  from  the  lengthened 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  murder,  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  witnesses  who  cordd  satisfac- 
torily have  proved  an  alibi,  and  had  therefore  been 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  weakness  of  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  prosecution.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  the  prisoner,  who  was  removed 
from  the  bar  loudly  and  persistently  declaring  his 
innocence. 

I left  the  court  painfully  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  innocent.  The  passionate 
earnestness  with  which  he  had  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  the  fearless,  haughty  expression  that 
crossed  his  ill-omened  features,  when,  finding 
his  assertions  entirely  valueless,  he  exclaimed 
with  an  imprecation,  “ Well,  then,  do  your 
worst,  but  I am  innocent.  I never  saw  the  poor 
girl  in  my  life,  much  less  murdered  her,”  caused 
the  whole  court,  at  least  the  unprofessional  part 
of  it,  to  feel  that  there  was  some  doubt  about 
the  case,  and  that  circumstantial  evidence,  how- 
ever strong,  should  rarely  be  permitted  to  carry 
a verdict  of  “ guilty.”  I am  sure  that  the  fer- 
vent, though  unsupported  assertions  made  by  the 
prisoner,  affected  the  jury  far  more  than  the  florid 
defence  made  for  him  by  his  counsel. 

The  painful  scene  that  I had  just  witnessed 
entirely  put  the  events  of  the  morning  out  of  my 
head,  and  I walked  home  with  my  thoughts  fully 
occupied  with  the  trial. 

The  earnest  protestations  of  the  unfortunate 
man  rang  in  my  ears,  and  his  face,  distorted  with 
anxiety  and  passion,  rose  ever  before  me. 

T passed  the  afternoon  writing  answers  to 
several  business  letters,  which  had  found  me  out 
in  my  retreat,  and  soon  after  dinner  retired  to  my 
room,  weary  Avith  want  of  sleep  the  previous 
night  and  AA’ith  the  excitement  of  the  day. 

It  had  been  my  habit  for  many  years  to  make 
every  night  short  notes  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  this  evening,  as  usual,  I sat  doAvn  to  Avrite  ray 
journal.  I had  hardly  opened  the  book  Avhen,  to 
my  horror,  the  deadly  chill  that  I had  experienced 
in  the  morning  again  crept  round  me. 

I listened  eagerly  for  the  A'oice  that  had  hitherto 
followed,  but  this  time  in  vain ; not  a sound 
could  I hear  but  the  ticking  of  my  AA'atch  upon  the 
table,  and,  T fear  I must  add,  the  beating  of  my 
OAvn  coward  heart. 

I got  up  and  AA’alked  about,  endeavouring  to 
shake  off  my  fears.  The  cold  shadow,  however, 
folloAvcd  me  about,  impeding,  as  it  seemed,  my 
very  respiration.  I hesitated  for  a moment  at  the 
door,  longing  to  call  up  the  servant  upon  some 
pretext,  but,  checking  myself,  I turned  to  the 
table,  and  resolutely  sitting  down,  again  opened 
my  journal. 

As  1 turned  OArer  the  leaves  of  the  book,  the 
word,  Bristol  caught  my  eye.  One  glance  at  the 
I page,  and  in  an  instant  the  following  circumstances 
| flashed  across  my  memory. 
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I had  been  in  Bristol  on  that  very  day — the 
day  on  which  this  dreadful  murder  had  been 
committed  ! 

On  my  way  to  a friend's  house,  I had  missed  at 
Bristol  the  train  I had  expected  to  catch,  and 
having  a couple  of  hours  to  spare,  wandered  into 
the  town,  and,  entering  the  first  hotel  I came  to, 
called  for  some  luncheon.  The  annoyance  I felt 
at  having  some  hours  to  wait  was  aggravated  by 
the  noise  a workman  was  making  in  replacing  a 
pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  coffee-room  windows. 
1 spoke  to  him  once  or  twice,  and  finding  my 
remonstrances  of  no  avail  walked  to  the  window, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  waiter,  forced  the 
man  to  discontinue  his  work. 

In  an  instant  I recalled  the  features  of  the  work- 
man. It  was  the  very  man  1 had  seen  in  the  felons’ 
dock  that  morning.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  That  liideous  face  as  it  peered  through  the 
broken  pane  had  fixed  itself  indelibly  in  my 
memory,  and  now  identified  itself  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  with  the  sinister  countenance  that 
had  impressed  me  so  painfully  in  the  morning. 

I have  little  more  to  add.  1 immediately 
hurried  back  to  the  town  and  laid  these  facts 
before  the  judge.  On  communicating  with  the 
landlady  of  the  hotel  at  Bristol,  she  was  able  to 
prove  the  payment  of  a small  sum  on  that  day  to 

a travelling  glazier.  She  came  down  to  X , 

and  from  among  a crowd  of  felons  unhesitatingly 
picked  out  the  convicted  man  as  the  person  to 
whom  she  had  paid  the  money. 

The  poor  fellow  being  a stranger  at  Bristol,  and 
having  only  passed  two  or  three  hours  there,  was 
utterly  unable  to  remember  at  what  houses  he  had 
been  employed.  I myself  had  forgotten  the  fact 
of  my  having  ever  been  in  that  town. 

A week  later  the  man  was  at  liberty'.  Some 
matter-of-fact  people  may  endeavour  to  divest 
these  circumstances  of  the®  to  me,  mysterious 
nature,  by  ascribing  them  to  a disordered  imagina- 
tion and  the  fortuitous  recognition  of  a prisoner 
condemned  to  die. 

Nothing  will  ever  efface  from  my  mind  the 
conviction  that  Providence  in  this  case  chose  to 
work  out  its  ends  by  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural means. 

Here  ended  his  story.  I give  it  y'ou  without 
addition  or  embellishment,  as  he  told  it  to  me.  It 
is  second-hand,  1 confess,  but  hitherto  1 have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  a story  with 
aught  of  supernatural  in  it  that  was  uot  open  to 
the  same  objection. 


THE  DOCKS  AND  THE  DOCK-GATES. 

H r. nr:  we  arc  at  Aldgato  Pump,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  English  Cocluieydoin  ; and  soon  after- 
wards we  arc  passing  down  the  Minorics  in  the 
direction  of  Tower  Hill.  On  reaching  the  Mint, 
we  lind ourselves  in  a region  which  is  unmistakeably 
devoted  to  Jack.  Hero  wo  meet  lain  under  every' 
possible  aspect.  Young  .Tack,  just  going  to  sea, 
marching  along  with  a careless  jaunty  step,  and 
smiling  at  every'  pretty  damsel  whom  lie  meets , 
Merchant  Jack,  with  his  wife  clinging  to  his  arm, 
a monkey  or  caged  parrot  in  his  tarry  hands,  and 


his  honest,  bluff,  big-whiskered,  sunburnt  features 
all  radiant  with  good-humoured  delight ; Ship- 
wrecked Jack,  penniless,  woe-begone,  and  misera- 
ble, but  stout-hearted  and  hopeful  to  the  last ; 
Man-o’-war  Jack,  clean,  spruce,  and  jolly;  Ame- 
rican Jack,  bowie-knife  in  girdle,  and  asserting  his 
independence  by  continual  expectoration  ; French 
Jack,  all  moustaches,  shrugs,  and  grimace;  Italian 
Jack,  padrone-fearing,  Garibaldi-loving,  and  here- 
tic-hating ; Spanish  Jack,  dark-featured,  velvet- 
capped,  and  breath  redolent  of  onions  ; Swedish 
Jack,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  with  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian love  of  the  Northern  Sea;  Russian  Jack, 
brandy-loving,  crouching,  and  cowardly  ; African 
Jack,  all  teeth,  grins,  and  chatter ; Australian 
Jack,  Polynesian  Jack,  Canadian  Jack,  Arab  Jack, 
Egyptian  J ack,  Greek  Jack — in  fact,  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  the  species.  But,  take  care,  we  arc 
impeding  the  traffic  which  surges  along  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  this  dingy',  vile-smelling,  fusty 
clotlies-shop.  A keen,  tough  old  tile  is  the  owner. 
Ikey  is  quite  up  to  the  time  of  day,  so  don’t  you 
ask  him  what  o’clock  it  is.  You  had  better  not. 
Observe  him  as  he  warily  and  patiently  gathers 
himself  up — spider-like — in  the  midst  of  his  art- 
fully-woven web  of  “ Nor’ westers,”  pea-jackets, 
linsey-woolseys,  bearskins,  comforters,  oil-cloth 
capes,  fur  waistcoats,  devil's  dust  unmentionables, 
and  worsted  gloves  of  fabulous  thickness,  i/e  knows 
Jack.  He  can  tell  you  in  an  instant,  despite  your 
fancy  yachting-rig  and  sea-going  airs,  that  you  are 
merely  a landlubber  ‘‘as  doesn’t  know  a ship’s- 
ropc  from  a marlin-spike,”  and  lie  passes  you  by 
with  supreme  contempt ; but  when  he  catches 
sight  of  Jack — the  Teal  salt-water  J ack — ah  ! yon 
should  see  him. 

He  instantaneously'  brightens  up,  casts  a rapid 
searching  glance  around  him,  and  marching  direct 
to  the  unconscious  tar,  soon  wheedles  and  cajoles 
him  into  the  purchase  of  sundry  articles  for  which 
he  has  no  earthly  use,  and  which  arc  frequently 
bought  by  Ikcy’s  victims  at  about  100  per  cent, 
above  the  regular  market  price.  Escaping  as  he 
best  can  from  the  enemy’s  batteries,  our  poor 
sailor  is  immediately  espied  by'  Poll  and  Sue,  two 
smart,  roguish,  sauey-looking  craft,  with  gay 
colonred  streamers  fluttering  at  the  fore.  They 
bear  down  in  full  sail  on  him,  pour  in  a heavy' 
broadside  of  “soft  sawder,”  board  him,  and 
triumphantly  take  their  prize  in  tow  to  the 
“ Jolly  Sailor,”  where  he  is  cozened,  ileeced,  and 
robbed  by'  the  merciless  crimps  into  whose  hands 
he  falls,  and  is  then  turned  adrift  into  the 
streets. 

Evidences  of  a seafaring  population  now  sur- 
round us  on  every  side.  Here  is  a chronometer- 
maker’s,  there  a naval  book-store  ; here  a sliip's- 
biscuit-baker’s,  there  a sail-cloth  factory'  ; here 
a ship’s-chandler’s,  and  there  a curiosity'- shop, 
wherein  a multitude  of  monkey's  are  chattering  all 
day’  long,  while  the  din  is  increased  By  the  inces- 
sant screaming,  hallooing,  combined  \\  it’ll  not  a 
little  swearing,  on  the  part  of  numberless  parrots 
anti  cockatoos,  whose  gorgeous  lines  of  green,  blue, 
yellow,  and  crimson,  scarcely'  compensate  for  the 
deafening  noise  which  they  occasion  amongst  the 
gongs,  shells,  stuffed  birds,  corals,  beads,  Japanese 
ware,  Chinese  slippers,  Indian  arrows,  Mexican 
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! idols,  Westlndian  pickle-jars,  .aloe-plants,  tamarind 
pots,  African  ivory,  dried  alligators,  hippopotamus 
teeth,  ■walrus  tusks,  birds  of  Paradise,  beetles, 
moths,  ostrich  eggs,  carved  cocoanut  shells, 
sponges,  Australian  boomerangs,  Ceylon  pearls,  and 
\ other  articles  with  which  the  interior  of  the  shop 
is  tjfpwded  in  most  picturesque  confusion. 

Here  is  one  of  those  seaport  pests,  an  Emigra- 
tion Agency  Cilice,  where  but  too  frequently  the 
poor  intending  emigrant  is  regularly  swindled  of 
his  last  penny,  on  every  possible  and  impossible 
pretence,  and  then  hastily  bundled  on  board  some 
I unseaworthy,  ill-provisioned,  uiuler-manned,  and 
anything  but  A 1 vessel,  which  generally  makes 
the  voyage  in  about  double  the  advertised  time, 
and  ofttimes  gets  quietly  wrecked  on  some  con- 
venient rocks,  to  the  no  small  profit  of  the  captain 
and  owner. 

What  a long,  dreary  expanse  of  dingy  yellow 
! brick  wall  stretches  out  on  the  right  of  us.  It  is 
the  boundary  wall  of  the  St.  Katherine’s  Hocks, 
and  the  huge  bonded  warehouses  tower  above 
it,  like  sullen  giants,  frowning  on  the  world  of 
misery,  debauchery,  and  devilry,  which  exists 
within  their  very  shadow.  And  now  we  come  on  a 
scene,  which  from  our  infancy  we  have  been 
! accustomed  to,  yet  which  has  always  possessed  a 
strange  and  fearful  degree  of  interest  for  us. 
j ! Large  numbers  of  gaunt-featured,  squalid,  hungry  - 
looking  men,  arc  silently  but  nervously  lounging 
about  the  gate  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
London  Docks.  From  morning  till  night  they 
huger  there,  with  restless  eye  and  hopeless  heart, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  employment  as  an 
“extra”  in  unlading  the  ships.  A large  number 
of  labourers  are  employed  in  the  docks,  as  porters, 
or  to  assist  in  removing  the  cargoes  from  the  ships 
to  the  bonded  warehouses , and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a sudden  influx  of  shipping  neces- 
sitates the  employment  of  additional  hands,  con- 
sequently numbers  of  unemployed  men  find  their 
way  here,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a chance  job, 
for  the  work,  though  ill  paid  and  heavy,  requires 
no  skill,  but  merely  brute  strength.  The  dock 
gates  are  one  of  the  last  resources  of  the  poverty- 
stricken,  and  the  crowd  forms  a strange  medley 
as  it  stands  in  doorways,  crouches  on  pavement 
curbs,  stands  at  flaunting  public-house  doors, 
slouches  against  greasy  walls,  or  darkens  the 
plate-glass  windows  of  magnificent  gin-palaces. 
Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  there  it  is. 
True,  some  of  its  members  gain  other  employ- 
ment ; many  become  beggars  or  criminals  ; while 
not  a few  drag  their  weary  fever-wasted  limbs  to 
dark  cellars,  or  miserable  windowless  lofts,  where 
they  lay  themselves  down  to  await  the  death- 
angel.  Still  there  are  hundreds  to  supply  their 
places,  for  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  con- 
tinually recruited  by  the  victims  of  dissipation, 
misfortune,  or  crime ; and  so  the  ball  whirls 
ceaselessly  round. 

We  are  Social  Economists,  and,  as  such,  we  arc 
perfectly  aware  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  this 
misery  and  suffering  is  occasioned  by  the  popular 
disregard,  dislike,  or  neglect  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  social  science  ; but  we  are  human , 
and  cannot  gaze  on  the  scene  before  us  without  a 


throb  of  compassion  for  the  helpless  victims  of 
poverty  and  misfortune,  who  are  the  chief  actors 
therein. 

But,  hark  ! a stentorian  voice  shouts  “ Men 
wanted.”  The  effect  is  magical.  The  listless 
demeanour  of  the  crowd  changes  in  a moment  to 
one  of  bustle  and  activity ; and  it  speeds  with 
desperate  headlong  haste  to  the  dock  gate,  where 
it  blocks  up  the  road,  and  renders  the  pavement 
totally  impassable. 

Perhaps  only  a dozen  hands  are  required,  but 
thei-e  are  already  two  or  three  hundred  applicants, 
besieging  the  sturdy,  determined-looking  man,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  unenviable  duty  of  select- 
ing the  necessary  men,  which  is  instantly  done  by 
his  practised  eye. 

The  labourers  thus  picked  out,  have — despite 
their  energetic  and  sometimes  fistic  remonstrances 
— to  fight  their  way  through  the  dense,  heaving 
mass,  which  commences  a terrific  clamour.  Shout- 
ing, wrestling,  struggling,  fighting,  kicking,  and 
swearing,  the  disappointed  men  strive  to  prevent 
their  successful  competitors  from  approaching  the 
gate,  and  for  a few  moments  cries,  curses,  groans, 
imprecations,  and  hisses  commingle  in  deafening 
discord.  The  strongest  dash  aside  the  weakest, 
all  friendship  is  forgotten,  and  the  animal  pas- 
sions predominate  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
compose  the  crowd  ; as  they  push  and  grapple 
with  each  other  in  the  frenzied,  savage  excite- 
ment of  disappointment  and  despair.  Then  the 
loud  clear  voice  of  the  foreman  is  heard  threat- 
ening the  foremost  of  the  refractory,  and  instantly 
the  tempest  subsides,  and  all  is  comparatively 
silent.  The  men  with  scowling,  sullen  looks, 
slowly  retreat  to  the  old  nooks  and  corners,  to 
await  another  chance.  A few  strive  to  obtain 
liquor  on  credit  at  the  beershop,  others  retreat 
slowly  homewards,  while  the  remainder  settle 
down  into  the  old  attitude  of  listless  expectancy  ; 
and  the  careless  pedestrian  passing  by  would  per- 
ceive few  traces  of  the  recent  agitation  occasioned 
by  the  “battle  for  bread”  as  one  of  the  men 
graphically  described  it.  So  the  men  wrait,  wait, 
and  wait,  till  they  drop  off,  one  by  one,  and  leave 
their  places  to  be  filled  by  others,  who  in  their 
turn  go  through  the  same  dismal,  heart-crushing 
routine. 

We  wish  that  some  of  our  sturdy  building  ope- 
ratives, who  are  so  fond  of  “striking”  on  every 
trivial  pretence,  could  behold  the  sight.  It  might 
possibly  induce  them  to  consider  whether  there  are 
not  worse  things  than  toiling  ten  hours  per  day, 
for  thirty-three  shillings  per  week. 

John  Plummer. 


MOTHER  SH1PTON:  HEIl  LIFE  AND 
PROPHECIES. 

The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains 
two  exceedingly  attenuated  quarto  volumes  of 
very  considerable  value,  on  account  of  their  rarity, 
one  of  which  is  entitled  “Mother  Shipton’s  Pro- 
phecies,” published  in  1663  ; the  other  “The  Life 
and  Death  of  Mother  Shipton,”  published  in  16S7. 
As  there  are  some  very  remarkable  events  re- 
corded in  this  latter,  touching  the  parentage  and 
infancy  of  this  renowned  lady,  I shall  draw  upon 
its  contents,  previous  to  referring  to  the  proplie- 
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eies,  by  the  utterance  of  which  she  made  herself 
a name,  which  endures  to  this  day,  in  e very 
town  and  hamlet  throughout  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

The  full  title  and  imprint  of  the  book  in  ques- 
tion runs  thus  : “The  Life  and  Death  of  Mother 
Shipton.  Strangely  preserved  amongst  other 
writings  belonging  to  an  old  monastery  in  York- 
shire, and  now  published,  for  the  information  of 
posterity.  London  : Printed  for  W.  Harris,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  him  in  Dunnings  Alley,  without 
Bishopsgate.  li>S7.” 

The  condition  of  the  mannscript  when  found 
was  not  favourable  to  a lluent  perusal,  indeed  it 
was  almost  illegible  ; but  Mrs.  R.  Head  seems  to 
have  had  an  intuitive  consciousness  that  it  con- 
tained something  of  importance,  so  she  steeped 
some  best  galls  in  good  white  wine,  distilled  the 
solution,  and  then,  as  she  says,  wetted  the  ink  of 
the  illegible  M.S.  handsomely,  and  made  the 
letters  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
written.  All  this,  and  a good  deal  more,  is  set 
forth  in  the  preface,  which  the  authoress  concludes 
by  saying  that  she  might  have  made  it  much 
longer,  but  was  afraid  lest — like  the  citizens  of 
Mindium — she  might  make  her  gates  too  big  for 
her  city. 

From  this  MS.  then,  it  appears,  that  Mrs. 
Agatha  Shipton  resided  at  Knaresborough,  near 
the  dropping-well.  How  she  managed  to  live  is 
somewhat  of  a mystery,  seeing  that  she  was  mise- 
rably poor,  and  would  neither  beg  nor  work.  One 
day  she  W'as  sitting  alone  under  a tree  when  a 
handsome  young  gentleman  accosted  her,  and  was 
so  smitten  with  the  charms  of  her  person  and  con- 
versation that  he  offered  marriage  on  the  spot. 
That  she  accepted  him  is  not  a matter  for  surprise, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  at 
the  same  place  on  the  succeeding  day,  when  lie 
would  take  her  to  the  halls  of  his  ancestors, 
where  the  ceremony  could  be  performed  in  due 
state.  All  this  was  duly  carried  out  as  proposed, 
but  the  result  was  not  altogether  so  favourable  to 
her  future  welfare  as  she  might  reasonably  have 
expected  it  would  be.  In  the  first  place,  she 
found  herself  on  the  ensuing  morning  under  the 
same  identical  tree,  clothed  in  rags  in  lieu  of  the 
rich  and  gorgeous  array  she  had  worn  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  in  the  next,  she  had  not  the 
least  idea  in  which  direction  to  go  in  search  of  her 
husband.  While  she  was  bemoaning  her  hapless 
fate  the  same  young  gentleman  appeared,  but  the 
revelation  he  made  to  her  respecting  his  position 
was  very  far  from  being  of  a gratifying  nature, 
and  the  chief  advantage  that  she  derived  from  her 
connection  with  him  was  power  of  a very  extraor- 
dinary character  certainly,  but  not  satisfactory  in 
a pecuniary  point  of  view.  It  was  reported  of  her 
subsequently  that  she  had  been  seen  when  walking 
alone  to  stamp  on  the  ground,  make  motions 
with  her  hands,  repeat  a word  three  times, 
whereupon  the  sky  which  had  previously  been 
clear  became  dark  and  gloomy,  and  “ belcht  out 
nothing,  for  half-an-hour,  but  llames, — thundering 
after  a most  hideous  manner.”  From  this  it  was 
inferred  that  she  was  a witch,  and  she  was  there- 
fore seized  and  taken  before  a justice,  but  she  dc-  i 
fied  that  functionary,  and  exclaiming,  “ Updraxi,  [ 


call  Styicon  Helluox, — a fiery-winged  dragon  forth- 
with appeared,  took  her  up,  and  carried  her  away 
from  the  amazed  justice  and  his  attendants,”  who 
are  said  never  to  have  meddled  with  her  after- 
wards. 

Several  instances  are  mentioned  of  the  terrible 
things  she  did  to  neighbours  when  by  their  prying 
into  her  affairs  they  sent  her  off  on  the  “ rampage,” 
hut  I shall  refrain  from  mentioning  them  for  two 
reasons.  I doubt  wdiether  they  are  strictly  true, 
and  they  lack  the  refinement  which  distinguishes 
all  the  actions  of  the  sex  to  which  she  belonged. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  she  died  on  the  same  day 
that  she  introduced  the  amiable  infant  into  the 
world,  whose  personal  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  her  admiring  biographer,  wrho,  certes,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  dipped  her  brush  in  the  colours  of 
flattery.  “Her  physiognomy  was  so  misshapen  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible  to  express  it  fully  in 
words,  or  for  the  most  ingenious  to  limn  her  iu 
colours,  though  many  persons  of  eminent  qualifica- 
tions in  that  art  have  often  attempted  it,  but  with- 
out success  ; therefore,  according  to  the  best  obser- 
vations of  her,  take  this  true,  though  not  full 
account  of  her  features  and  body  ; she  was  of  an 
indifferent  height,  but  very  morose  and  hig-houed, 
her  hair  very  long,  with  very  great  goggling, 
but  sharp  ami  fiery  eyes  : her  nose  of  an  incredi- 
ble and  unproportionate  length,  having  in  it  many 
crooks  and  turnings,  adorned  with  many  strange 
pimples  of  divers  colours,  as  red,  blew,  and  mixt, 
which,  like  vapours  of  brimstone,  gave  such  a 
lustre  to  her  affrighted  spectators  iu  the  dead  time 
of  tiie  night,  that  one  of  them  confessed  several 
times  in  my  hearing  that  her  nurse  needed  no 
other  light  to  assist  her  in  the  performance  of  her 
duty.  Her  cheeks  were  of  a black  sivartliy  com- 
plexion, much  like  a mixture  of  the  black  and 
yellow  jaundies, — wrinkled,  shrivelled,  and  very 
hollow,  insomuch  that  as  the  ribs  of  her  body,  so 
the  impression  of  her  teeth  wrere  easily  to  be  dis- 
cerned, excepting  only  two  of  them  u'hieli  stood 
quite  out  of  her  mouth  in  imitation  of  the  tusks  of 
a wild  hoar,  or  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  a thing  so 
strange  in  an  infant  that  no  age  can  parallel.  Her 
chin  was  of  the  same  complexion  as  her  face,  turn- 
ing up  towards  her  mouth,  as  if  there  had  been 
a more  than  ordiuary  correspondence  between 
her  teeth  and  it.  Her  neck  so  strangely  dis- 
torted that  her  right  shoulder  was  forced  to  lie 
a supporter  to  her  head,  it  being  propt  up  l>y 
the  help  of  her  chin,  in  such  sort,  that  the  right 
side  of  her  body  stood  much  lower  than  the  left  ; 
like  the  reeling  of  a ship  that  sails  with  a side 
wimle.  Again,  her  left  side  was  turned  quite  the 
contrary  way,  as  if  her  body  had  been  screwed 
together  piece  after  piece,  and  not  rightly  placed 

....  Her  leggs  very  crooked  and  misshapen, 
the  toes  of  her  feet  turning  towards  her  left 
side  ; so  that  it  was  very  hard  for  any  person  to 
guess  which  road  she  intended  to  stear  her  course  , 
because  she  never  could  look  that  way  she  re- 
solved to  go.” 

This  w as  in  her  youthful  days  ; she  grew  more 
ugly  as  she  grew  older,  so  it  is  asserted,  hut  this  is 
rather  difficult  to  believe. 

Being  w ithout  a mother,  and  the  exact  position 
of  her  father’s  domicile  uot  being  ascertainable, 
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the  parish  authorities  -were  obliged  to  take  upon  believed  to  be  a -witch,  yet  all  persons  -whatever, 
themselves  the  expense  of  her  maintenance  ; they  that  either  saw  or  heard  of  her,  had  her  in  esteem, 
accordingly  handed  her  over  to  a nurse,  and  a and  her  memory  is  to  this  day  much  honoured  by 
very  hard  time  of  it  the  nurse  had  with  her.  All  those  of  her  own  country. 

the  spirits  of  the  neighbourhood  seem  to  have  ■ “A  stone  was  erected  near  Clifton,  about  a mile 

assembled  in  the  nurse’s  cottage  to  amuse  the  from  the  city  of  York,  from  which  the  following 

weird  infant  ; and  it  is  singular  to  find  in  a book  is  taken  : — 

nearly  two  hundred  years  old  a description  of  Here  lyes  she  who  never  ly’cl, 

their  tricks,  so  closely  resembling  the  highly  ! Whose  skill  often  lias  been  try'd. 

intellectual  performances  at  a spiritual  conference  Her  prophecies  shall  still  survive, 

in  the  modern  drawing-room.  Among  other  , And  ever  keep  her  name  alive, 

things,  they  are  said  to  have  set  the  heavy  furni-  The  title-page  of  the  other  volume  containing  her 
ture  walking  up  and  down  the  stairs,  which  gave  prophecies  is  faced  by  a woodcut,  which  represents 
the  chairs  and  stools  a clearer  space  for  amusing  1 Henry  VIII.  seated  on  his  throne,  his  feet  resting 
themselves  below  in  playing  at  “ Bowles  with  the  on  the  back  of  Pope  Clement,  who  is  prostrate  in 


Trenchers  and  Dishes.”  At  last  they  became  so 
uproarious  in  their  indulgence  of  these  innocent 


the  dust,  his  broken  tiara  lying  on  the  ground 
near  him,  to  the  great  grief  of  a whole  army  of 


pursuits,  that  the  nurse  got  tired  of  it,  and  monks  on  the  king’s  left  hand,  among  whom  is 


Mother  Shipton,  as  she  was  already  called,  having 
become  a big  girl,  the  parish,  at  her  request, 
relieved  her  of  her  charge,  and  took  it  upon  them- 
selves ; putting  her  to  school  “that  she  might 


Cardinal  Pole.  This  latter  dignitary  is  assisting 
the  Pope  to  rise,  and  on  the  other  side  Bishop 
Fisher  is  tendering  his  hand  to  support  his  head. 
On  the  king’s  right  hand  stands  Cramner,  who  is 


receive  the  education  commonly  given  to  the  presenting  him  with  the  Bible,  and  behind  liim 
children  of  paupers,  namely,  reading,  writing,  and  Cromwell.  The  imprint  runs  thus  : “Printed  by 
sewing.”  (This  was  written,  be  it  remembered,  T.  P.,  for  Fr.  Coles,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.)  For  some  reason  at  the  signe  of  the  Lambe,  in  the  Old  Bailey, 


or  other,  she  was  not  popular  among  her  fellow- 
students.  They  ridiculed  her  personal  appear- 


neare  the  Sessions  house,  1GG3.” 

In  this  collection  of  her  prophecies,  those  to 


ance,  and  she  retaliated  by  causing  all  the  Bobin  which  most  prominence  are  given,  are  those 
Goodfellows,  Ariels,  and  Pucks  of  her  acquaint-  having  reference  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  fate  of 
ance  to  pinch  and  otherwise  annoy  and  injure  the  messengers  sent  to  her  by  tbe  king,  and 
them  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  was  at  last  the  treatment  of  religious  institutions  by  this 
expelled  from  the  school,  and  thrown  upon  the  monarch. 

wide  world,  with  nothing  but  her  own  resources  “ When  she  heard  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  rely  upon.  Feeling  that  she  “ had  a mission,  should  be  king,  and  Cardinal!  Wolsey  should  be 
she  followed  the  prom] dings  of  her  internal  con-  at  Yorke,  she  said  that  Cardinal!  Wolsey  should 
sciousness,  and  established  herself  in  the  neigh-  never  come  to  Yorke,  which  the  King  aud  the 
bourhood  as  the  real  original  medium.  Persons  Cardinall  bearing,  being  angry,  sent  tbe  Duke  of 
began  now  to  visit  lier,  to  consult  her  on  future  Suffolk  and  tbe  L.  Darcy  to  her,  who  came  with 


“it  is  money  makes  the  mare  to  go.” 

Gradually,  however,  her  fame  travelled  beyond 


visited  the  pythoness  of  Delphi. 


bourhood  as  the  real  original  medium.  Persons  Cardinall  hearing,  being  angry,  sent  tbe  Duke  of 
began  now  to  visit  her,  to  consult  her  on  future  Suffolk  and  tbe  L.  Darcy  to  her,  who  came  with 
events,  and  as  she  always  gave  them  the  informa-  their  men  disguised  to  the  King’s  house,  near 
tiun  couched  iu  sufficiently  ambiguous  language,  Yorke  ; where  leaving  their  men,  they  went  to 
and  invariably  refused  to  take  any  fee  for  her  Mr.  Besley  iu  Yorke,  and  desired  him  to  goe  "with 
trouble,  they  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  her  them  to  Mother  Shipton’s  house,  where  when 
knowledge  and  disinterestedness.  It  is  true  that  they  came  they  knocked  at  the  doore,  she  said, 
she  kept  a girl  as  servant,  who  was  always  willing  Come  in,  Mr.  Besley,  and  those  honourable  lords 
to  accept  anything  visitors  eliose  to  give,  and  who  with  you,  and  Mr.  Besley  would  have  put  m the 
took  care  to  remind  them  of  their  duties  iu  this  Lords  before  him ; but  shoe  said,  Come  m,  Mr. 
respect,  if  necessary,  by  tolling  them  that  she  and  Besley,  you  know  the  way,  but  they  doe  not. 
her  dame  could  not  live  on  thanks  ; quoting  the  This  they  thought  strange  that  sliee  should  know 
aphorism  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  that  them  and  never  saw  them  ; then  they  went  into 


the  house,  where  there  was  a great  fire,  and  they 
drank©  and  were  very  merry.  Mother  Shipton,  said 


this  narrow  circle,  and  people  came  to  her  from  the  Duke,  if  you  knew  wliat  we  came  about  you 
distant  parts,  just  as  in  more  ancient  times  they  would  not  bid  us  so  -welcome  ; sbee  said  the  mes- 


senger should  uot  be  hanged  : Mother  Shipton, 


Her  biographer  concludes  her  performance  as  said  the  Duke,  you  said  the  Cardinall  shoidd 
follows,  and  1 would  recommend  the  prophecy  to  never  sec  Yorke  ; Yea,  said  shee,  I said  he  might 
the  particular  attention  of  those  who  are  skilful  see  Yorke,  yet  never  come  at  it.  But,  said  the 
in  the  interpretation  of  such  things,  as  offeriug  a Duke,  when  lie  comes  to  Yorke  thou  shalt  be 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  burned  : Wee  shall  see  that,  said  shee,  and  pluck- 
talent  : — ing  her  handkereher  off  her  head,  she  threw  it  into 

‘‘  Great  noise  there  shall  he  heard,  great  shouts  and  the  lire,  and  it  would  not  burne  ; then  she  tooke 


wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  burned  : Wee  shall  see  that,  said  shee,  and  pluck- 
talent  : — ing  her  handkereher  off  her  head,  she  threw  it  into 

‘‘  Great  noise  there  shall  he  heard,  great  shouts  aud  the  lire,  and  it  would  not  burne  ; then  she  tooke 
cries,  her  stall’  and  turned  it  into  the  lire,  and  it  would 

And  seas  shall  thunder  louder  than  the  skies  ; not  burne;  then  she  tooke  and  put  it  on  againe. 

Then  shall  three  lyons  fight  with  three,  and  bring  Theu  said  the  Duke,  What  meane  you  by  this  ? 

Joy  to  a people,  honour  to  their  king.  She  roplyed,  If  this  had  burned.  I might  have 

“This  Mother  Shipton  lived  till  she  was  of  an  burned.  Mother  Shipton,  quoth  the  Duke,  what 
extraordinary  age,  and  though  she  was  generally  thinkc  you  of  me  ? My  Lord,  said  she,  the  time 
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■wilt  come  1711611  you  will  be  as  low  as  I am,  and 
that  is  a low  one  indeed.  (Tlie  Duke  was  after- 
ward beheaded.) 

“ My  Lord  Piercy  said,  And  what  say  you  of 
me  ? My  Lord,  said  shoe,  shooo  your  horse  in  the 
quick  and  you  shall  doe  well,  but  your  bodie  will 
be  buried  in  Yorke  pavement,  and  your  head 
shall  be  stolnc  from  the  Barre  and  carried  into 
France.  At  which  they  all  laughed,  saying,  that 
would  be  a great  lop  between  the  head  and  the 
body.  (This  proved  true,  for  liee  rose  in  rebellion 
in  the  north,  and  by  not  Hying  when  bee  might, 
hee  was  taken  and  beheaded  in  Yorke,  where  his 
body  was  buried,  and  his  head  was  stolne  away 
and  carried  into  France,  tempore  Eliz.  Reg.) 

“Then  said  the  Lord  Darcy,  And  what  tbinke 
you  of  me  ? She  said,  You  have  made  a great 
gunne,  shoot  it  off,  for  it  will  never  doe  you  any 
good  ; you  arc  going  to  warro,  you  will  paine 
many  a man  but  will  kill  none.  So  they  went 
away. 

“Not  long  after  the  Cardinall came  to  Cawood, 
and  going  • to  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  asked, 
where  stands  Yorke  and  how  far  it  was  thither  ; 
and  said  that  one  said  he  should  never  see  Yorke  ; 
Nay,  said  one,  shee  said  you  might  see  Yorke,  but 
never  come  at  it.  He  vowed  to  burne  her  wdien 
he  came  to  Yorke.  Then  they  skewed  him  York, 
and  told  him  it  was  but  eight  miles  thence,  he 
said  that  he  would  soon  be  there  ; bait  being  sent 
for  by  the  king,  lie  dyed  in  his  way  to  London  at 
Leicester  of  a Laske.  And  Shipton’s  wife  said  to 
Mr.  Lesley,  yonder  is  a line  stall  built  for  the 
Cardinall  in  the  Minster  of  gold,  pearlc,  and 
precious  stones  ; goe  and  present  one  of  the  pillers 
to  King  Henry,  and  hie  did  so.” 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  flic  versions  of  this 
prophecy  previously  printed  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  so  the 
author  places  a note  in  the  margin,  “Note  that 
this  propliecie  was  never  exactly  printed  before.” 

Furthermore,  she  prophesied  that  the  day 
woidd  come  when  the  north  should  rue  it 
wondrous  sore,  and  the  south  should  rue  it  ever- 
more ; when  hares  should  kindle  on  the  cold 
hearthstone,  and  lads  should  marry  ladies  and 
bring  them  home.  This  the  editor  Supposes  to 
refer  to  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  and 
says  that  the  natural  phenomenon  referred  to  did 
actually  occur  at  Lord  Will.  Howard's  house  at 
Naworth.  I do  not  know  what  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  last  statement,  but  a similar  prophecy  is 
attributed  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer  with  respect  to 
bis  residence,  and  also  to  Waldhave.  The  truth 
however  seems  to  be  that  the  idea  was  borrowed 
from  an  old  MS.  in  the  llarleian  collection, 
where  it  is  used  to  indicate  utter  desolation,  and 
not  applied  to  any  particular  locality. 

Among  others  uho  visited  her  was  the  Abbot  of 
Beverley,  who  desired  to  discover  u hat  would  be 
the  residt  to  him  of  the  disputes  raging  between 
Henry  VTTI.  and  liis  order.  He  came  disguised, 
but  be  had  no  chance  of  maintaining  it  against  a 
prophetess  who  could  see  her  customers  through  a 
door.  No  sooner  had  he  knocked  than  she  called 
out,  “Come  m,  Mr.  Abbot,  for  you  are  not  so 
much  disguised  but  the  fox  may  he  seen  through 
the  sheep's  skin  ; it  is  not  those  clothes  makes  a 


lay  person,  no  more  than  a long  gown  makes  a 
man  a lawyer  ; come,  take  a stool  and  sit  down, 
for  you  shall  not  goe  away  unsatisfied  of  what 
you  desire.”  The  prophecy,  however,  with 
which  she  favoured  him  had  less  reference  to  his 
own  particular  ease  than  to  that  of  his  order  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey ; still  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  send  him  away  in  great  admiration  of 
her  powers,  though  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  what  she 
meant. 

The  coming  of  King  James  she  foretold,  and 
also  that  when  he  was  in  London  his  * 1 tayle 
should  be  at  Edinborougli,”  which,  as  every 
reader  of  history  knows,  was  the  ease,  and  that 
it  extended  a good  way  beyond  that  city.  “ And 
when  there  is  a Lord  Mai  or  at  Yorke  let  him 
beware  of  a stab  a caution  not  uttered  without 
a reason,  for  we  are  told  a Lord  Mayor  whose 
bouse  was  in  the  Minster  at  York  was  killed  with 
three  stabs.  Apparently  there  are  bad  days  in 
store  for  the  citizens  of  London,  for  at  another 
time  she  said,  “ The  time  will  come  when  England 
shall  tremble  and  quake  for  feare  of  a dead  man 
that  slial  be  heard  to  speak  : Then  will  the 
Dragon  give  the  Bull  a great  snap,  and  when  the 
one  is  down  they  will  go  to  London  town  : Then 
there  will  be  a great  battell  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  they  will  be  pacified  for  a time; 
and  when  they  come  to  Braminamore  they  fight, 
and  are  againe  pacified  for  a time ; then  there  will 
he  a great  battell  between  England  and  Scotland 
at  Seotmore  : Then  will  a raven  sit  on  the  cross, 
and  driuke  as  much  blood  of  nobles  as  of  the 
comons ; then  woe  is  me,  for  London  shal  be 
destroyed  for  ever  after.”  Here  the  editor  puts  a 
note  in  the  margin  running  thus.  It  is  to  hr  noted 
and  admired  that  this  cross  in  Shipiou's  dages  was  a 
tall  stone  cross,  which  ever  since  hath  been  by  degrees 
sinking  into  the  ground,  and  now  is  snnke  so  low  that 
a raven  mag  sit  upon  the  toj>  of  it,  and  reach  with 
her  bill  to  the  ground. 

One  more  extract,  which  as  the  events  predicted 
have  not  yet  come  to  pass,  possibly  remain  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  I close  my  notice  of  a book  which, 
without  the  cover,  would  probably  fetch,  at  a 
sale  at  Sotkeby  & Wilkinson’s,  or  Buttiek  & 
Simpson's,  twenty  times  its  weight  in  gold. 
“ There  will  come  a woman  with  one  eye,  and  she 
shall  tread  in  many  men’s  blond  to  the  knee  ; 
and  a man  leaning  on  a staffc  by  her,  she  shall  say 
to  him,  What  art  thou  ? and  he  shall  say,  1 am  the 
King  of  Scots,  and  she  shall  say,  Coe  with  me  to 
my  house,  for  there  are  three  knights,  and  he  will 
goe  with  her,  and  stay  there  three  dayes  and  three 
nights  ; then  will  England  be  lost,  and  they  will 
cry  twice  a day,  England  is  lost.  Then  there  will 
be  three  knights  in  Petergate  in  Yorke,  ami  the 
one  shall  not  know  of  the  other.  There  shall  he  a 
child  born  in  Romfret  with  three  thumbs,  and 
those  three  knights  will  give  him  three  horses  to 
liohle  while  they  winne  England,  and  all  noble 
blood  shall  he  gone  but  one  ; ami  they  shall  carry 
him  to  Sheriff  Hatton’s  castle,  six  miles  from 
York,  and  he  shall  dye  ther,  and  they  shall  eliuse 
ther  an  Earl  in  the  liold,  ami  hanging  their  horses 
on  a tliorne,  will  rue  the  time  that  ever  they  were 
borne  to  see  so  much  bloodshed.  Then  they 
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will  come  to  York  to  besiege  it,  ancl  they  shall 
keep  them  out  three  dayes  and  three  nights,  and 
a "penny  loafo  shall  he  within  the  bar  at  lialf-a- 
crown,  and  without  the  harat  a penny;  and  they 
will  swear  if  they  will  not  yield  to  blow  up  the 
Town  walls.  Then  they  will  let  them  in,  and  they 
will  hang  up  the  maior,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen, 
and  they  will  goe  into  Crouch  church,  there  w ill 
three  knights  goe  in,  and  but  one  come  out  againe, 
and  hee  will  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
any  may  take  house,  bower,  or  tower,  for  twelve 
yeares,  and  while  the  world  endureth  ther  shall 
never  be  warfare  againe,  nor  any  more  king  or 
queenes  ; but  the  kingdom  shall  be  governed  by 
three  Lords,  and  then  Yorlce  shall  be  London. 
And  after  this  shall  a white  harvest  of  corne  he 
gotten  in  by  women.  Then  shall  be  in  the  north 
that  one  woman  shall  say  unto  another  : Mother, 
1 have  seene  a man  to-day,  and  for  one  man  there 
shall  be  a thousand  women.  A ship  shall  come 
sayling  up  the  Thames  till  it  come  against  London, 
and  the  mr.  of  the  ship  shall  weepe,  and  the 
mariners  of  the  ship  shall  aske  him  why  he. 
weepeth,  being  he  hath  made  so  good  a voyage, 
and  he  shall  say  : Ah  what  a goodly  city  this  wTas, 
none  in  the  world  comparable  to  it,  and  now  there 
is  left  scarce  any  house  that  can  let  us  have  drinke 
for  our  money.”  It  is  of  course  clear  that  this 
master  mariner  must  be  Lord  Macaulay’s  New 
Zealander.  G.  L. 


AN  OLD  STORY  OF  OLD  GIBRALTAR. 

Between  Gibraltar  and  Malaga,  on  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains  which  run  from  the  main- 
land to  the  sea,  is  situated  the  castle  of  Fueugerola. 
It  is  an  old  Moorish  building,  with  walls  of  great 
thickness,  cemented  with  mortar,  which  has 
hardened  into  a substance  more  durable  than  the 
stone.  Previously  to  the  French  occupation,  our 
engineers  attempted  to  destroy  it,  but  failed.  The 
general  feature  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
alternate  ridge  and  ravine  ; all  sufficiently  rugged; 
very  pretty  for  skirmishing,  but  little  adapted  to 
the  regular  movements  of  a line. 

I was  quartered  at  Gibraltar  in  the  year  IS — , 
and  for  some  reason  or  other — I never  could 
understand  exactly  why — the  Deputy-Governor  of 
Gibraltar  appears  to  have  set  his  heart  on  the 
capture  of  this  place.  I never  saw  that  it  could 
do  us  much  harm  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and 
I am  sure  that  it  would  never  do  us  any  good  in 
our  own.  But  to  reduce  it  would  make  a 
“ diversion,”  a favourite  proceeding  in  the  tactics 
of  the  day  ; in  pursuance  of  which  we  lost  more 
men  in  petty  operations  than  would  have  furnished 
a powerful  army  in  the  field.  General  Campbell 
resolved  upon  having  a diversion  ! — and  we  had 
two. 

The  first  expedition  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Bowles,  a very  dis- 
agreeable, but  not  very  effective  officer.  He  failed 
at  Fueugerola — he  died  gallantly  at  Albuera.  The 
next  trial  was  confided  to  the  guidance  of  Major- 
General  Lord  Blayney — a verypleasant  companion, 
an  excellent  judge  of  cookery,  hut  not  destined  to 
become  a great  general.  The  only  regular  troops 
employed  were  a very  weak  battalion  of  the  S'Jtli 


regiment — of  which  Lord  Blayney  himself  was  the 
lieut. -colonel — commanded  by  one  major,  four  or 
five  captains  (one  of  whom  was  on  the  staff),  and 
a very  insufficient  corps  of  subalterns.  The 
troops  were  accompanied  by  two  six-pounders  ; 
and  there  were  detachments,  principally  composed 
of  foreign  deserters,  whose  British  officers,  ap- 
pointed for  the  occasion,  had  joined  them  a few 
days  before  the  expedition  sailed.  These  were  not 
probable  elements  of  success ; the  end  turned  out 
worthy  of  the  means. 

The  troops,  having  been  landed  at  a short 
distance  from  the  castle,  were  marched  by  their 
noble  commander  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
nearest  to  it.  There  they  were  halted,  and  in  due 
course  the  word  “Dress”  was  given;  but  the 
rocks  did  not  hear  the  command.  The  general 
called  out,  “ Why  do  you  not  dress  your  battalion, 
Major  Grant?”  Major  Grant  moved  to  the 
front,  and  was  immediately  picked  off  by  a 
i rifleman  from  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

About  this  time  an  important  event  was  pend- 
j ing — dinner!  The  noble  commander  withdrew  his 
men  down  the  ravine  for  refreshment — the  enemy, 
who  perhaps  had  already  dined,  made  a sally, 
and  captured  our  pippin-squeezers  ; but  they  did 
not  hold  them  long.  Our  men  reascended  the 
height,  and  retook  the  guns.  This  point  of  time 
is  important  to  my  story.  The  guns  were  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  next  to  them  the  Grenadier 
company  ; Lord  Blayney  was  on  the  extreme  left; 
from  which  position  he  saw  a body  of  troops 
approaching  his  flank. 

“Here  come  the  Spaniards,”  said  the  noble 
commander. 

“I  think  they  are  French,”  said  some  officers 
about  him. 

“ I’ll  soon  show  you  they  are  Spaniards,”  said 
the  lord,  and  advancing,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
courteously  saluted  them.  They  were  French  ! 
and  Major-General  Lord  Blayney  was  a prisoner ! 
He  was  taken  to  France,  where  he  remained  till 
the  peace,  and  in  the  interim  greatly  improved  his 
knowledge  of  cookery. 

As  soon  as  the  general  was  thus  unaccountably 
taken  a panic  seized  the  troops.  Commencing  on 
the  left  of  the  line,  it  spread  to  the  right,  and  the 
whole  body  in  utter  disorder  rushed  down  into  the 
ravine,  from  which  they  were  rescued  and 
re-embarked  by  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war. 

Thus  ended  the  military  incidents  of  the  raid  of 
Fueugerola.  But  the  consequences  were  not  yet. 

In  all  such  cases  of  failure  it  becomes  necessary  to 
look  out  for  a Scapegoat.  Lord  Blayney  (even  if 
it  had  been  permissible  in  those  days  to  bring  a 
lord  to  a court-martial)  was  a prisoner  of  war. 
MajorGrant  was  killed.  Captain  Annesley — who 
ought  to  have  taken  the  command,  at  least  of  the 
S9th,  but  did  not — was  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  next  officer  in  regimental  succession 
was  Barnes,  the  Captain  of  Grenadiers — on  him 
the  lot  fell.  He  had  come  from  the  10th  Hussars, 
a bad  school  under  a bad  master.  He  brought 
with  him  all  the  coxcombries  and  vexations  of 
minutue  which,  even  to  this  day,  distinguish  the 
martinets  of  crack  cavalry  regiments.  He  made 
himself  specially  unpopular  among  the  non-com- 
missioned officers.  Hence  it  was  said  that  a con-  I 
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spiracy  was  formed  against  him.  It  did  not  break 
out  at  once.  Several  weeks  elapsed  after  the 
defeat,  before  rumours  began  to  fly  about,  and  it 
was  determined  to  bring  him  to  a court-martial  on 
the  charge  of  cowardice  ; and  if  the  evidence  of 
several  sergeants  was  to  be  believed,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty.  They  swore, 
with  singular  unanimity,  that  they  had  seen 
Captain  Barnes  running  away  down  the  ravine 
before  Lord  Blayney  was  taken,  and  before  any 
disorder  had  commenced  from  the  left  of  the 
battalion.  Now,  their  duty  was  to  look  to  their 
front,  and  so,  to  account  for  their  looking  to  their 
rear  instead  of  to  their  front,  each  was  anxious  to 
give  some  reason  for  his  being  able  to  see  down 
the  ravine.  One  or  two  accounted  for  it  in  this 
way  : they  swore  that  before  Lord  Blayney  was 
taken,  a mounted  oiheer’s  horse  was  shot  in  rear 
of  the  centre,  and  in  falling  knocked  them  down. 
In  rising,  one  of  them  declared  that  he  saw  the 
Captain  of  Grenadiers,  half-way  down  the  ravine, 
and  (piite  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  two  captains 
of  Artillery — Lloyd  and  Faede — deposed  that 
before  Lord  Blayney  was  taken  they  had  seen 
Captain  Barnes  at  his  post,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  regiment,  that  he  had  spoken  to  them,  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  re-capture  of  the  guns, 
and  that  Colonel  Warrington,*  the  mounted  officer 
(whose  horse  had  been  shot),  could  corroborate 
this  evidence  ; but  unfortunately  Colonel  Warring- 
ton was  absent  in  England  on  leave.  The  weight 
of  positive  ev  denee  was  thus  in  favour  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers.  They  spoke  as  to  an 
unmistakeable  faet — that  they  had  seen  Captain 
Barnes  running  down  the  ravine  before  Lord 
Blayney  was  taken  ; Captains  Lloyd  and  Faede 
swore  .that  they  had  spoken  to  him  afterwards. 
But  without  doubting  their  veracity,  the  majority 
of  the  court  formed  the  opinion  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  time  ; while  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  j-  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  the  fact. 

I had  assisted  Barnes  in  his  defence,  and  retained 
a strong  opinion  that  he  was  not  guilty. 

In  the  usual  course,  the  proceedings  had  to  be 
sent  to  England  for  continuation.  A considerable 
time  elapsed,  when  one  morning  very  early  an 
orderly  woke  me,  and  told  me  that  Colonel  Sewell, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  S9th,  to  which  I 
w as  temporarily  attached,  wished  to  see  me  imme- 
diately. “ You  know,  F ,”  he  said,  “that 

the  packet  came  in  last  night,  and  has  brought 
the  sentence  of  Barnes’s  court-martial.  He  is 
cashiered.  I cannot  bear  to  tell  him.  You  know' 
him  more  intimately  ; I shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  break  it  to  him  before  it  appears  in 
orders.”  The  task  was  not  a pleasant  one,  but  I 
could  hardly  decline  it. 

I did  not  go  direct  to  his  cpiarters,  where  his 
wife  had  been  confined  a day  or  two  previously  ; 
but  I sent  him  a message  to  meet  me  on  the  South 

* Afterwards  Consul-General  in  Morocco. 

t Tlic  leading  witness  »•  d informant,  for  the  prosecution 
was  tli e sergeant  of  Light  Infantry — a smart  elever  fellow, 
who  had  been  e'erk  to  an  attorney  in  Ireland,  lie  became 
so  conceited  on  the  result  of  Barnes’s  conviction  that  lie  pi  iu- 
eipally  employed  his  time  in  collecting  notes  for  charges 
against  other  officers.  Carrying  this  a little  too  far,  lie  was 
lnniself  brought  to  a court-martial,  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and 
flogged. 


Bastion.  This  rendezvous  somewhat  prepared 
him.  After  a few  words  I told  him  the  truth. 
He  never  moved,  ho  never  spoke  ; — a lit  of  cata- 
lepsy could  not  have  made  him  more  rigid.  I 
expected  every  instant  to  see  him  fall.  At  length 
sounds  issued  from  his  motionless  lips.  “My 
wife  ha3  her  first  child,  and  I have  not  a shilling.” 

That  night  I went  to  the  rooms  of  the  unfortu- 
nate couple.  It  was  a melancholy  meeting,  but 
it  was  relieved  by  an  unexpected  incident. 

A Colonel  Wright,  of  the  Artillery,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  eourt-martial.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a hard,  harsh  man,  and  I looked 
to  him  with  some  apprehension  ; nor  was  I alone 
in  my  fear.  Of  course  his  opinion  of  the  verdict 
is  a secret  to  me  to  this  day.  I ean  only  guess  it. 

A servant  brought  in  a little  parcel,  like  a pill- 
box, and  a note  from  Colonel  Wright.  I opened 
the  parcel  first.  It  contained  five  or  six  doubloons. 
The  note  said,  that  Colonel  Wright,  having  heard 
that  Captain  Barnes  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
begged  his  acceptance  of  a trifling  assistance. 

Many  days  had  not  elapsed  when  I heard  that 
Colonel  Warrington  had  returned.  I hastened  to 
him,  and  begged  him  to  write  down.  for  me  the 
substance  of  a conversation  we  had  bad  imme- 
diately after  the  event,  and  long  before  proceedings 
against  Barnes  had  been  contemplated. 

He  did  so,  stating  that  he  perfectly  well  recol- 
lected that  after  Lord  Blayney  was  taken  on  the 
left,  he  proceeded  by  the  rear  of  the  89th  towards 
the  right ; that  his  horse  was  shot  in  rear  of  the 
centre  ; that  in  its  struggles  it  knocked  down 
some  men  ; that  he  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
right  of  the  battalion,  and  there  found  Captains 
Barnes,  Lloyd,  and  Faede.  The  confusion  then 
ensued,  then  the  general  retreat,  and  he  lost  sight 
of  those  officers. 

This  I considered  so  conclusive  that  I embodied 
the  statement  in  a deposition,  which  I annexed  to 
a memorial  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Barnes  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and  joined  the 
89th  again  in  Canada,  where,  in  the  action  at 
Christler’s  Farm,  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to 
he  noticed  in  General  Orders,  and  consequently 
obtained  the  brevet  rank  of  major. 

J.  S.  M.  F. 


AN  ARTIST’S  RAMBLE  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  RIOTS’  WALL. 

PART  11. 

The  day  succeeding  our  visit  to  Borcovilles  was 
that  on  which  the  September  fair  was  held  at 
Ilaltwhistle,  and  as  a heavy  rain  fell  during  the. 
greater  part  of  the  day,  we  were  much  about  the 
inn,  although  every  room  was  occupied  by  men 
attending  the  fair,  the  bed-rooms  being  appro- 
priated by  their  wives  and  daughters  who  accom- 
panied them.  At  first  we  found  this  rather  awk- 
ward, hut  in  the  long  run  we  settled  down 
into  fellowship,  and  heard  some  Tynedale  ditties 
and  “ auld  warld  ” stories,  which  were  not  sung 
and  said  without  an  enormous  consumption;  of 
whiskey. 

An  elderly  but  hale-looking  laird,  who  was 
familiarly  named  Tom-o’-the-Loanin,  related  an 
instance  of  the  discomfiture  of  a London  counsel, 
by  the  shrewdness  of  a drunken  witness,  in  an 
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assault-case,  at  the  Newcastle  assizes,  which  Witness.  “ Na,  for  there’s  ne’er  a public  atween 
greatly  tickled  the  company.  It  appeared  the  Melkridge  and  llaltwhistle  toon  end.  Aw  dinna 

man  of  law  had,  prc\  ions  to  the  trial,  been  ken  lioo  it  is.  A man  aye  kens  when  lie’s  had 

dining  near  Haltwhistle,  and  whether  he  had  ower  little,  an’  he  kens  when  he’s  had  ower 
taken  his  wine  too  freely,  or  his  horse  was  in  much,  but  he  never  kens  when  he’s  had  just 

fault,  he  got  a fall,  and  had  been  ministered  to  eneugh  ; so  I e’en  pulled  bridle  at  Tibby  Elliot’s 


by  the  Samaritanship  of  the  witness  in  question. 
On  the  trial  it  was  his  object  to  make  it  evident 


at  the  toon  end,  and  had  a stirrup-cup.” 

Counsel.  (Drawing  himself  up,  and  addressing 


that  the  said  witness  was  too  intoxicated  at  the  witness  slowly  and  with  emphasis.)  “ Why,  man  ! 
time  of  the  assault  to  be  in  a condition  to  — do — you — mean  to  say  that  after  swallo\ying  such 
testify  to  what  took  place.  With  this  view  he  an  enormons — quantity  of  intoxicating  drink,  as 
plied  him  with  a series  of  questions  in  reference  to  you  own — yon  could  be  in  a condition  to  uuder- 
his  proceedings  during  the  day,  in  the  evening  stand  the  particulars  of  the  assault  you  now  pre- 
of  which  the  outrage  took  place,  which,  as  the  sume  to  testify  to  ? ” 

laird  related  it,  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : Witness.  “ Why,  as  to  that,  I might  na  be  quite 

Counsel.  “Do  yon  remember  the  morning  of  sober;  but  aw  wasn’t  half  sae  drunk  as  ye  war 


the  day  in  question  ? ” 
jril/iess.  “Ay,  weel.” 


yersel’,  only  last  Saturday,  when  ye  eoupit  aff  yer 
bit  nag  at  the  crook  of  Bel  lister  loan,  amang  a’  the 


hand  that  morning  ? ” 


“Had  you  any  particular  business  in  darts,  an’ mead  a holy  bison  o’ yersel’,  an’ aw  had 


to  scrape  ye  clean,  an’  get  ye  sotten  on  again.  Eh ! 


Witness.  “ Why,  I just  went  up  the  hill  to  Fog-  man,  aw  ken  ye  agean  weel,  though  ye  hae  na  the 
geridge,  to  see  if  I could  make  a bargain  for  manners  to  mind  o’  me  that  did  ye  sic  a neerborly 


two  or  three  yowes.” 

Counsel.  “ Did  you  buy  the  ewes?  ” 
Witness.  “Ay,  T bought  the  yowes.” 


turn.” 

“ I’se  warrant!”  said  the  laird,  “little  Dick 
Rutherford  was  upsides  wi’  the  man  i’  the  wig, 


Counsel.  “When  a bargain  is  struck,  does  not  , an’  he  had  it  a’  his  own  way  after  that,  for 


the  seller  allow  something  for  drink-money  ? ” 

1 Vitness.  “ Ay,  the  luck-penny.” 

Counsel.  “ Did  you  drink  the  luck-penny  ? ” 
WilM0s„  “In  coorse, we  drank  the  luck-penny.” 
Counsel.  “ A glass, — or  more  ? ” 

Witness.  “ 1 see  ye  ha’  the  keel  vine  in  your 
hand,  yon  may  put  down  three.” 

Counsel.  “After  this,  did  yon  go  home  ? ” 
Wiimw8.  “Na;  I had  to  go  to  Iiardriding 
about  a pig.” 

Counsel.  “ Did  you  buy  again  ? ” 

Witness.  “ Na  ; we  couldna  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. ” 

Counsel.  ‘ ‘ Then  yon  had  no  more  to  drink  ? ” 


ne’er  another  word  had  t’other  to  thraw  til  a’ 
dog.”  _ 

While  Tom-o’-the-Loanin  and  his  companions 
beguiled  the  time  in  this  manner,  we  could  observe 
that  a good  deal  of  sweethcarting  went  on  upon 
the  stairs,  the  more  staid  dames  being  assembled 
at  a solemn  tea-drinking  in  an  upper-room.  At 
length  came  the  time  for  calling  a reckoning  and 
departing,  each  on  his  way.  The  iron  hoofs  of 
their  nags  clattered  at  the  door ; the  stirrup-cup 
was  drunk,  and  the  Tynedale  men  took  the  road, 
some  of  them  bearing  behind  them,  on  pillions, 
buxom  dames  and  bonny  lasses,  with  jovial  halloos 
that  we  could  hear  even  after  they  had  crossed  the 


“Hoot,  ay  ' Bargaining’s  drouthy  Tyne,  ringing  back  from  the  heathy  sides  of  old 
wark.  Ye  may  put  down  three  or  four  glasses  Plenmeller. 

at  Hardriding.”  The  next  morning  we  devoted  to  a survey  of  the 

Counsel,  “ And  then  did  you  return  home  ? ” old-fashioned  town  of  Haltwhistle,  which  consists 


Witness/.  “ Why,  na.  Aw  just  went  round  of  little  more  than  a long  straggling  street,  at 
by  Melkridge,  to  take  my  bit  dinner  wi’ Johnny  either  end  of  which  there  is  a peel-tower,  both 
Ha’.”  inhabited.  The  cliureh,  which  is  dedicated  to 

Counsel.  “ But  surely  yoti  did  not  drink  more  Holy  Cross,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 


that  day  ? ” 


It  is  a stately  and  ancient  edifice,  chiefly 


Witness.  “ .lust  allow' me  to  tell  you,  that  if  ye  in  the  early  English  style.  In  the  chancel  are 
war  takin’  yer  dinner  wi’  Johnny  Ha’,  if  ye  the  trophies  of  the  family  of  Blenkinsop,  whose 


wadna  drink,  he  wad  gar  ye  ! ” 


ancient  castle  stands  in  ruins  on  the  south  bank 


Counsel.  “ And  how  much  may  you  have  taken  of  the  Tyne,  a few  miles  to  the  west  of  Halt- 
after  dinner  ? ” whistle.  Here  is  likewise  an  altar-tomb  to  the 

Witness.  “ Hont ! mail-  than  aw  can  mind  o’ ; memory  of  John  Ridley,  Esq.,  brother  to  Dr. 
ye  winna  get  far  wrang  if  ye  only  set  dawn  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  bearing  a 


eneugh.” 

Counsel.  “What  did  you  do  after  you  left 
Johnny  Hall’s  ? ” 

Witness.  “ Aw  went  beam  to  Haltwhistle.” 

Counsel.  “Did  you  find  the  way  unusually 
long  ? ” 

Witness.  < Why,  then,  it  wasn’t  jnst  the  length, 
but  the  breadth  o’  the  way,  that  aw  minded 
meast.” 

Connse*.  “ I trust,  after  such  a quantity  of 
drink,  that  yon  were  not  tempted  to  stop  by  the 
way  for  more  ? ” 


rhyming  inscription,  which  runs  thus  ; — 

IIIONT  REDLE 
THAE  SVM 
TINE  DID  BE 

THEN  LAIRD  OF  THE  WALTON 
GON  IS  HE  OVT  OF  TEES  VAL  OF  MESRE 
HIS  BONS  LIE  VNDEIt  TEES  STONS 
WE  MUST  BEL  EVE  BE  GOD*  MERCK 
INTO  THE  WORLD  GAVE  HES  SON 
THEN  FOR  TO  RE  DEM  AL  CHRrSTEN 
20  oftllTST  HAES  11 KS  SOVL  WON 
AL  FAETHFVL  PEOPLE  MAY  BE  FAEN 
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"WHEN  RATH  CONES  THAT  NONE  .... 

THE  BODE  KEPT  THE  SOVL  IN  PAEN 
THROVGH  CHRIST  IS  SEYTt  LIBERTE 
AMONG  BLESED  COMPANE  TO  REMANE 
TO  SLEP  IN  CHRIST  NOW  IS  GONE 

YET  STEL  BELEVES  TO  HAY AGANE 

THROVGH  C HRIST  A JoY F VL  RES VrR ECT ION 
AL  FRENDES  MAY  BE  GLAD  Yo  HAER 
WHEN  HES  SOVL  FROM  PAEN  DID  GO 

OVT  OF  THES  WORLD  AS  DOETH  APPEAR 
IN  Til  YEAR  OF  OVR  LORD 
A 1562 
XX 

Tlic  church  consists  of  a nave,  two  side  aisles, 
ami  a ehaneel  of  a lofty  pitch,  and  possesses  a 
curious  font.  Towai'ds  the  cast  end  of  the  town, 
on  the  south  side,  there  is  an  extensive  and  strong 
earthwork,  of  an  oval  form,  called  Castle  Bank. 
On  the  cast  end  it  is  scarped  iu  four  terraces  ; the 
crown  of  the  hill  is  protected  by  a breastwork  of 
earth  facing  the  town,  the  other  slope  towards  the 
river  being  naturally  steep  and  inaccessible.  Near 
the  river  are  the  traces  of  a Roman  military  station, 
called  Whiteliester.  We  now  sauntered  over  the 
bridge,  which  here  crosses  the  Tyne,  to  Bellister 
Castle,  a short  distance  from  Haltwhistle.  This 
picturesque  ruin  belonged  to  a younger  branch  of 
the  Blenkinsop  family.  It  stands  upon  an  arti- 
ficial mount,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a sycamore 
of  extraordinary  growth.  Surrounding  tlie  mount 
is  a broad  fosse.  From  Bellister  we  bent  our 
steps  by  a walk  chiefly  through  the  fine  grounds 
of  Unthank  to  Willimoteswiek,  a capital  example 
of  a border  stronghold,  and  formerly  a residence 
of  the  familjT  of  Ridley,  from  which  sprang  the 
Oxford  martyr,  and  which  family  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  of  Blagdon. 
This  family  had  also  a residence  at  the  Walltown, 
as  appears  in  the  afore-mentioned  epitaph  in  Halt- 
whistle  church,  and  another  at  Hardriding,  on  the 
1 opposite  bank  of  the  river  : — 

Hardriding  Dick, 

And  Willimoteswiek, 

And  Jack  o’  the  Wa’, 

And  I canuot  tell  a’. 

Are  they  not  set  forth  in  the  ballad  which 
1 Surtees  wickedly  palmed  upon  Scott  as  a thing  of 
veritable  antiquity,  iu  the  faith  of  which  lie 
printed  it  ? Leaving  Willimoteswiek,  wo  crossed 
the  Tyne,  by  stepping-stones,  to  Bardon  Mill,  and 
returned  to  Haltwhistle,  passing  through  Melk- 
ridge,  where  there  is  a peel-tower,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Blackett  family. 

Next  morning  II and  I,  together  with 

W , with  whom  we  had  smoked  the  pipe  of 

confabulation  the.  night  previous,  bent  our  way  up 
the  long  steep  hill  to  Haltwhistle  Moor,  and  pass- 
ing two  ancient  monumental  stones,  called  by  the 
moorsmen  the  “Mare  and  Foal,  ' we  rested  awhile 
for  the  refreshment  of  a glass  of  ale  and  some 
barley  cake  at  the  roadside  public-house,  of  the 
sign  of  “Twice-Brewed  Ale,”  well  known  to  pil- 
grims of  the  Wall,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Little  Chesters,  the  Roman  V mdolana,  a camp 
nearly  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  wall,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  the  Coho  is  Qunrta  Gallorum. 
In  approaching  this  camp  wc  observed  a Roman 
milestone,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height  and  about 


two  feet  in  circumference,  standing  in  its  original  I 
position.  On  its  western  face  there  lias  been  an 
inscription,  now  illegible.  Another  milestone 
stood  to  the  west  of  this,  ubt  it  was  split  by  an 
ignorant  proprietor  for  gate-posts.  Horsley  gives 
the  inscription — bono  REIPVBLIC.-f,  NATO  ; To  one 
born  for  the  good  of  the  Republic.  The  space 
between  these  two  stones  was  measured,  and  found 
to  be  1608  yards,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the 
exact  length  of  the  Roman  mile. 

In  the  house  and  grounds  at  the  Little  Chesters, 
sometimes  called  the*  Bowers,  or  Chester  in  the 
Wood,  a choice  collection  of  Roman  antiquities, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  preserved.  A 
very  tine  altar  to  Jupiter  bears  testimony  that  the 
camp  here  was  the  Roman  Yindolana,  having, 
according  to  the  inscription  it  bears,  been  erected 
by  Pituanius  Secundns,  praifeet  of  the  fourth 
cohort  of  the  Gauls,  which  appears  to  have  been 
stationed  at  Yindolana.  The  name  Yindolana  is 
surmised  to  have  been  derived  from  rin,  in  Celtic, 
a height,  and  lann,  in  the  Gaelic,  weapons,  giving 
the  Ossianic  name  of  Hill  of  Arms.  The  camp,  or 
station,  is  greatly  dilapidated.  A portion  of  the 
wall  near  the  north  east  corner  of  the  station  was 
i found  at  a height  of  twelve  courses  of  masonry. 

The  vestiges  of  two  buildings,  both  having  hypo- 
causts,  have  been  discerned.  Near  the  milestone 
afore-mentioned  is  a large  tumulus,  the  burial- 
place,  it  may  be,  where  the  once  might}’  and 
renowned  have  long  slept  the  sleep  of  dust  and 
oblivion — 

Their  deeds,  their  prowess,  all  forgot. 

A road,  still  in  use,  leads  from  the  station  of  Bor- 
eovieus  to  Little  Chesters.  This  is  laid  down  in 
Horsley's  plan  as  a military  way  between  the 
stations.  In  the  valley  below  Honsesteads  is  a 
small  eminence  called  Chapel  Hill,  so  called  from 
a temple  having  stood  on  its  side.  Two  line  altars 
found  here  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle.  Some  fragments  of 
large  columns  remain  on  the  ground,  and  appear 
to  have  been  parts  of  a building  of  considerable 
magnitude.  A cave,  dedicated  to  the  Mitliraie 
worship,  was  discovered  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  is 
now  entirely  destroyed,  but  is  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hodgson  : “ It  faced  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  its  area,  which  had  been  dug  out 
of  the  side  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  west  end  of  j! 
the  Chapel  Hill,  measured  12  feet  8 inches  from 
north  to  south,  by  10  feet  from  east  to  west, 
besides  having  a recess  in  the  middle  of  the  west 
wall,  MO  inches  deep  and  7 feet  long.  The  east 
wall  had  a doorway  through  it,  and,  to  the  level  of 
the  floor,  inside  and  out,  was  faced  with  liewu 
stone  : but  the  other  three  sides,  especially  the 
west,  were  faced  on  the  inside  only,  their  outsides 
having  been  built  up  against  an  excavation  of  from 
four  to  live  feet  deep.  The  floor  was  paved  nit  i 
thiek  sandstone  slates,  of  irregular  sizes  and  shapes,  i 
A spring  was  an  essential  requisite  to  a Mitliraie 
cave,  and  the  waters  that  rose  in  this  were  drained 
oil’  from  its  doorway  by  an  adjoining  lake  in  1 S09, 
when  extensive  foundations  of  apartments,  that  had  i 
communicated  internally  with  the  cave,  were  ran 
sacked  for  stones  for  a lield  wall  on  the  western 
side  of  this  estate.  Some  fragments  of  vessels  of 
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red  earthenware  were  found  among  the  rubbish 
near  the  altar,  probably  parts  of  the  fictilla  that 
had  belonged  to  the  altar  of  Mithras.  Two  altars 
and  a zodiac  stood  with  their  backs  toward  the 
west  wall  in  the  front  of  the  recess,  and  with  the 
headless  figure  of  Mithras  behind  the  zodiac,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  great  taurine  tablet  before 
it.”  Mr.  Hodgson  likewise  mentions  a small 
altar,  with  a radiated  bust  of  the  sun  on  its 
capital,  and  an  inscribed  dedication  to  the  same. 
The  zodiacal  group  consists  of  a bust  of  Mithras, 
seated  between  the  two  hemispheres,  surrounded 
by  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  holding  in 
his  right  hand,  opposite  Taurus,  a sword  ; and  in 
his  left,  ojiposite  Virgo,  a torch.  These  interesting 
fragments  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Newcastle. 
Beturning  to  Boreovicns,  we  rested  on  the  hill- 
side, and  having  previously  well  thumbed  the 
different  authorities  who  have  treated  of  the  great 
barrier,  for  the  correction  of  our  own  observations, 
we  whiled  away  a long  afternoon  in  the  discussion 
of  the  wall  and  its  history,  the  following  being  a 
summary  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrived. 

The  northern 


wall  extends  from  Wallsend,  on  the  Tyne,  to  the  sea 
at  Bow  ness,  in  Cumberland,  a space  which  is  com- 
puted by  Horsley  to  be  equal  to  sixty-eight  miles 
and  three  furlongs.  The  vallum  falls  short  of  this 
measurement  by  about  three  miles  at  either  end, 
terminating  at  Newcastle  on  the  east  side,  and  at 
Drumburgh  on  the  west.  A marked  feature  in 
this  colossal  work  is  the  determined  way  in  which 
it  holds  its  course,  and  the  bold  manner  in  which 
the  wall,  instead  of  being  made  to  evade  any 
natural  impediment,  towers  over,  as  if  by  choice, 
the  loftiest  and  most  abrupt  elevations.  We  have 
no  existing  fragment  of  the  wall  w hereby  to  obtain 
a positive  estimate  of  its  original  height,  which, 
however,  is  conceived  to  have  been  probably 
! eighteen  or  nineteen  feet,  inclusive  of  the  battle- 
ments. It  has  been  remarked  that  checks,  or  out- 
sets, appear  at  intervals  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
wall,  although  the  northern  side  presents  an  uniform 
face  throughout.  It  is  conceived  by  Dr.  Bruce 
that  the  inequality  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall 
has  occurred  through  numerous  gangs  of  labourers 
having  been  simultaneously  employed  upon  the 

work,  and  that 


barrier  consists  of  , r-^  =':^L 

castles,  and 

watch-towers,  were  connected  by  roads,  so  as  to  traced  nearly  from  sea  to  sea. 
form  in  effect  a third  and  intermediate  barrier,  fosse  travels  over  a level  01 


each  superintend- 
ing centurion  was 

pi**  n"' 

tosse  may  still  be 
traced  nearly  from  sea  to  sea.  In  parts  where  the 
fosse  travels  over  a level  or  exposed  surface  its 


covered  on  the  one  hand  from  the  north  by  the  northern  border  has  been  elevated,  so  as  to  offer  a 
wall,  and  on  the  other  from  the  south  by  the  rampart,  or  glacis,  on  that  side  for  the  sake  of 
vallum,  which  may  have  been  intended  as  a pro-  1 additional  strength.  On  the  descent  of  the  hill 
vision  against  any  outbreak  of  disaffection  on  the  from  Caervorau  to  Thirlwall,  the  fosse  measures 
southern  side  of  the  barrier.  The  evidence  for  forty  feet  across  at  the  upper  surface  and  fourteen 
the  assertion  that  these  two  barriers — the  wall  feet  on  its  floor,  being  nearly  nine  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  vallum — were  two  separate  works,  con-  Westward  of  Tepper  Moor  a portion  of  the  fosse 
structed  under  independent  circumstances,  is  not  rises  from  a depth  of  twenty  feet.  “A  little  to  the 
so  strong  but  that  the  opinion  which  has  lately  west  of  Portgate,  near  Stagshav  Bank,”  says 


arisen,  that  they  were  only  parts  of  one  great 
military  plan,  may  be  held  justifiable.  This 
appears  to  lie  the  opinion  at  which  Dr.  Bruce  has 
arrived,  after  having  made  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  his  subject  by  the  most  scrupulous  ex- 
amination. In  the  few  instances  in  which  we  find 
any  notice  of  this  barrier  in  the  writings  of  the 


Hodgson,  who  examined  the  vestiges  of  antiquity 
with  a clear  and  loving  regard,  “ the  appearance 
of  the  fosse  is  still,  to  the  eye  that  loves  and 
understands  antiquity,  very  imposing  and  grand. 
The  earth  taken  out  of  it  lies  spread  abroad  to  the 
north,  in  lines,  just  as  the  workmen  wheeled  it  out 
and  left  it.  The  tracks  of  their  barrows,  with  a 


Homan  authors  who  treat  of  the  affairs  of  their  slight  mound  on  each  side,  remain  unaltered  in 
countrymen  in  Britain,  the  reference  is  neither  J form.” 


direct  nor  conclusive.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  safest  to  take  the  barrier  as  it  appears  before 
us  to  have  been  the  consolidated  plan  by  which  an 
entire  frontier  defence  was  effected.  The  stone 


The  valium  consists  of  three  ramparts  and  a 
fosse ; one  rampart  crests  the  southern  edge  of 
the  fosse,  two  others  of  greater  bulk  are  situated, 
one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of 
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the  fosse.  One  of  those  ramparts,  or  aggers — the 
north  rampart  of  the  vallum — Horsley  conceives 
may  have  served  the  purpose  of  a military  way  ; 
hut  the  inequality  of  the  surface,  together  with  its 
conical  shape,  render  that  supposition  quite  im- 
probable. But  the  fosse  itself  may  have  done 
good  service  as  a covered  way  for  the  passage  of 
troops  and  stores  between  one  station  and  another. 
I am  not  aware  if  the  appropriateness  of  the  vallum 
for  that  purpose  has  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion ; but,  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  case, 
it  would  equally  well  have  served  its  other  purpose 
of  a barrier  to  the  south,  while  it  may  have  been 
employed  with  advantage  for  the  protection  of  the 
soldiers  in  going  to  and  fro  while  engaged  upon 
the  erection  of  the  wall.  The  stations  along  the 
line  of  the  wall  have  been  planted  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  four  miles.  rl  hesc  were  military 
cities,  the  permanent  seats  of  tribunes,  or  pre- 
fects, and  of  the  guard  stationed  under  their 
command.  The  stations  are  invariably  found  in 
a situation  which  commands  an  abundant  supply 


of  water,  and  their  site  has  been  chosen  with 
a southern  aspect,  and  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  for 
the  sake  of  shelter  against  the  cold  north  wind. 

Horsley  allots  eighteen  to  the  line  of  the  wall ; 
but  Hodgson  assumes  one  of  the  number  that  came 
under  Horsley’s  notice  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a temporary  or  summer  camp,  and  he  limits  the 
number  to  seventeen.  In  addition  to  these  stations, 
as  we  lind  in  taking  our  way  along  the  line  of  the 
wall,  are  a succession  of  mile-castles  ; so  desig- 
nated in  the  modern  nomenclature  of  wall  pilgrims, 
from  their  being  found  at  about  the  distance  of  a 
Roman  mile  from  each  other.  They  were  quadran- 
gular buildings,  usually  measuring  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet. 

Wherever  the  wall  has  been  carried  across  a 
defile  or  river,  a mile-castle  has  been  planted  on 
one  side  or  the  other  to  guard  the  pass.  The  mile- 
castles  are  found  generally  to  have  but  one  en- 
trance, of  strong  masonry,  but  an  exception  occurs 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  as  we  proceed. 
Between  the  mile-castles,  four  subsidiary  erections, 


denominated  turrets,  or  watch-towers,  were  placed, 
being  little  more  than  stone  sentry-boxes.  Their 
vestiges  can  now  scarcely  be  traced.  They  are 
described  as  containing  an  interior  space,  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  square.  Horsley  states  the  dis- 
tance between  them  to  have  been  three  hundred 
and  eight  yards,  the  whole  number  is  therefore 
computed  at  three  hundred  and  twenty.  To  say 
that  the  barrier  was  provided  with  suitable  roads 
for  the  transition  of  troops,  and  the  ready  convey- 
ance of  stores,  is,  in  a manner,  to  put  the  assertion 


the  Avails,  is  not  improbable,  although  no  traces  of 
such  a way  exist.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  year 
1715,  the  operations  of  the  Royalist  forces  were 
greatly  retarded  by  the  absence  of  a practicable 
road  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  the 
same  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  1745. 
Soon  after  this  the  present  military  road  mas  con- 
structed, upon  the  track  of  the  great  Roman  road, 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  laid  down  by  Severus 
when  he  built  the  wall.  And  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  frontier  barrier  is  to  be 


in  an  inverse  order,  for  one  great  object  in  raising  attributed  to  Severus  appears,  after  a careful  sur- 
the  former  must  have  beep  for  the  protection  of  vey  of  the  work  itself,  and  due  consideration  of 
the  line  of  military  operations,  and  the  road  must  the  opinions  of  the  different  authorities  who  have 
have  been  the  first  consideration.  Gordon  argued  the  topic,  to  be  the  most  reasonable  con- 
1 ( “ Itmerarium  Septentrionale  ” ) says,  that  two  elusion,  in  default  of  positive  ami  contemporary 
military  ways  belonged  to  the  barrier  ; a small  testimony.  Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  we 
military  way  a little  to  the  south  of  the  w all,  and,  turned  our  faces  to  the  sun,  now  declining  to  the 
I beyond  it,  the  great  military  way.  That  there  west,  and  proceeded,  still  holding  on  to  the  wall,  on 
may  have  been  a footway  immediately  under  the  onr  return  to  Haltwhistle  forthe  night.  The  heights 
wall  which  went  from  turret  to  turret,  on  w hich  to  the  west  of  Housesteads  overlook  & prospect  tha,| 
tlic  Roman  sentry  marched  wdien  not  exposed  on  reminded  us  of  the  line  apostrophe  of  our  northern 
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bard,  Akensidc,  in  his  “Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion.” 

0 ye  dales 

Ot’  Tyne,  anrl  ye  most  ancient  woodlands,  where 
Oft  as  the  giant  Hood  obliquely  strides, 

And  his  hanks  open  and  his  lawns  extend, 

Stops  short  the  pleased  traveller  to  view, 

Presiding  o’er  the  scene,  some  rustic  tow’r, 

Founded  by  Norman  or  by  Saxon  hands.” 

A series  of  small  lakes,  those  called  Broomlee, 
Greenlee,  and  Crag  Lochs,  lying  to  the  Worth  of 
the  wall,  and  Grindon  Loch,  the  smallest  of  the 
four,  to  the  south,  stretch  immediately  beneath 
the  eye.  Opposite  to  Housesteads  is  the  brown, 
heathclad  hill  of  Barcombe,  or  Borcombe,  from 
which  the  station  appears  to  have  received  its 
name,  from  the  Celtic  word  bar,  a height,  and  the 
Latin  vicus,  a village.  On  another  hill,  a little  to 
the  east,  is  a circular  British  camp,  and  round  the 
edge  of  the  clilf  runs  a covered  way,  terminating 
with  a series  of  hollows,  which  are  surmised  to 
have  formed  the  basements  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
Biitish  inhabitants.  Proceeding  still  west,  we  see 
the  massy  square  keep  of  Langley  Castle,  formerly 
a stronghold  of  the  Percies,  from  whose  possession 
it  passed  into  that  of  the  Radcliffes,  who  held  it 
until  the  year  1715,  when,  with  other  large  estates, 
it  became  forfeit  on  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  falling  a sacrifice  in  his  devotion  to 
a hopeless  and  disastrous  cause.  To  the  west  of 
Langley  are  seen  the  steep  serrated  banks  of  the 
Allan  Water  and  the  tower  of  Staward  le  Peel, 
beyond  which  the  country  rises  into  the  wild  and 
barren  solitudes  of  Gelston  Moor  and  the  craggy 
heights  of  Alston  and  Cross  Fell.  J.  W.  Archer. 


A BALLAD  OF  THE  FIVE  RIVERS. 

(sUNtt  BY  A FUNJABEE.) 

Now  is  the  “ devil-liorse  ”*  come  to  Sindh  ; 

Wah,  wah,  Goar  on  / f that  is  true  ! 

Ills  belly  is  stuffed  with  fire  and  wind, 

But  as  good  a horse  had  Runjeet  Lchu. 

It’s  forty  kossj  from  Lahore  to  the  ford, 

Forty,  and  more,  to  far  Jummoo  : 

Fast  may  go  the  Feringhee  Lord, 

But  never  so  fast  as  ltunjeet  Dehu. 

Runjeet  Dehu  was  King  of  the  Hill, 

Eagle  of  every  crag  and  nest : — 

Now  the  spears  and  the  swords  are  still  ; 

God  will  have  it— and  God  knows  best  ! 

Rajah  Runjeet  sate  in  the  sky, 

Watching  the  loaded  kafilas§  in  : 

AfLihan,  Kashmeree,  passing  by 

Paid  him  pushm  ||  to  save  their  skin. 

Once  he  caracoled  into  the  plain  : 

Wah  / — the  sparkle  of  steel  on  steel  ! — 

And  up  the  pass  came  singing  again, 

With  a lakh  of  silver  borne  at  his  heel. 

Onco  he  trusted  the  Mussulman’s  word  ; 

IFa/f,  wah  ! — trust  a liar  to  lie  ! — 

Far  from  his  mountain  they  tempted  the  bird, 

And  clipped  his  wings,  that,  he  could  not  fly. 

* The  locomotive  engine. 

I The  Ciooroo  Xanuk,  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith. 

+ Eighty  miles.  § Caravans. 

II  The  goat-wool  of  whieh  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven. 


Fettered  him  fast  in  far  Lahore, 

Fast,  in  the  mosque  by  the  Rosbnnee  pool ; 

Sad  was  the  Ranee  Neila  Kour, 

Glad  the  merchants  of  fat  Cabool. 

Ten  years  Runjeet  lay  in  Lahore  ; 

Wah  ! a hero’s  heart  is  brass  ; 

Ten  years  never  did  Neila  Kour 
Braid  her  hair  in  the  tiring-glass. 

There  came  a steed  from  Toorkistan, 

God  had  made  him  to  match  the  hawk  ! 

Swift  beside  him  the  five  grooms  ran 
To  keep  abreast  of  the  Toorkinan’s  walk. 

Black  as  the  bear  on  Iskardoo, 

Savage  at  heart  as  a tiger  chained, 

Fleeter  than  hawk  that  ever  flew, 

Not  a Moslem  could  ride  him  reined. 

“ Runjeet  Dehu  ! come  forth  from  the  hold  ” 
{Wah!  ten  years  had  rusted  his  chain  !! 

“Ride  this  Sheitan’s  liver  cold  !” — 

Runjeet  twisted  his  hand  in  the  mane. 

Runjeet  sprang  to  the  Toorkinan’s  back — 

Wah  ! a king  on  a kingly  throne  ! 

Snort,  black  Sheitan  ! till  nostrils  crack, 

Rajah  Runjeet  sits,  a stone. 

Three  times  round  the  rnaidan  he  rode, 

Touched  its  neck  at  the  Kashmeree  wall. 

Struck  his  spur  till  it  spirted  blood, 

Leapt  the  rampart  before  them  all. 

Breasted  the  wave  of  blue  Ravee, 

Forty  horsemen  mounting  behind, 

Forty  bridle-chains  flung  free  — 

Wah,  wah  l better  chase  the  wind  ! 

Neila  Kour  sate  sad  in  Juminoo  ; — 

What  is  the  horse-hoof  rattles  without  ? 

“ Rise  and  welcome  Runjeet  Dehu  ! 

Wash  the  Toorkman’s  nostrils  out ! 

“ Forty  koss  he  is  come,  mj  life  ! 

Forty  koss  back  he  must  carry  mo ; 

Rajah  Runjeet  visits  his  wife, 

He  steals  no  steed  like  an  Afreedee.* 

“ They  bade  me  teach  them  how  to  ride — 

Wah-wah  ! now  I have  taught  them  well.” — 

Neila  Kour  sank  low  at  his  side, 

Rajah  Runjeet  rode  the  hill. 

When  he  was  come  to  far  Lahore, 

Long  before  ever  the  night  + began, 

Spake  lie,  “ Take  your  horse  once  more  ! 

Ho  carries  well  if  he  bears  a man.” 

Then  they  brought  him  a khillnt+  and  gold — 
All  for  his  courage  and  grace  and  truth  ; 

Sent  him  back  to  his  mountain  hold; 

(Moslem  manners  know  shame  and  ruth). 

Sent  him  hack  with  dances  and  drum; 

Wah  ! my  Rajah,  Runjeet  Dehu  ! 

To  Neila  Kour  and  the  Jummoo  home — 

Wah,  wah  futteh  ! — wuh  pooroo /§ 

Ei>win  Arnold. 


* The  robbers  of  tlie  Punjab  frontier. 

t i.e  The  second  night : the  ride  was  aeeomplished  id 
forty  hours. 

t The  E istern  present  of  honour. 

§ The  Sikh  linr.zi  for  joy  or  battle,  meaning — “Ho! 
victory  ! — victory  for  the  Gooroo  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

f*  The  children 

Those  were  the  first  words  ottered  by  Mrs. 
Lygon  when  restored  to  consciousness. 

“They  are  well,  dearest,”  answered  Beatrice, 
“ but  they  are  not  here.  I was  glad  to  give  them 
and  my  own  little  ones  a relief  from  the  quietness 
of  a sick  house,  and  all  are  gone  on  a visit  to 
Hampstead.  But  1 will  send  for  them.” 

“ Stay — no — it  is  better  so,”  said  Laura.  “They 
are  well,  and  happy — you  are  keeping  nothing 
from  me  ? They  are  not  sent  there  beeanse  they 
are  ill,  or  have  been  ill,  and  I away  ? ” 

“Would  I not  tell  you  ? It  is  a holiday  for 
them,  and  most  glad  I was  to  give  it  them.  But 
we  ean  so  easily  fetch  them.” 

“ No,  dear.  I have  borne  the  separation  so 
long  that  for  a few  hours  more  I will  continue  to 
bear  it.  There  is  much  to  do.  Beatrice  ! ” she 
exclaimed,  the  colour  that  had  partially  returned 
to  her  face  again  disappearing,  as  she  held  her 
sister  tightly  by  the  hand,  “is  it  then  V' 

“Is  what  there,  dear?”  said  Beatrice,  holding 
her  hand  affectionately. 


“ Did  you  not — did  you  see  what  was  speaking 
to  me  ?” 

“ My  darling  Laura,  why  do  you  shudder  in 
that  manner  ? ” 

“You  must  have  seen  it.” 

“ Tell  me — what  is  it  that  is  so  agitating  you  ?" 
, Laura  threw  her  arms  round  her  sister’s  neck, 
and  sobbed  violently,  ft  was  not  for  some 
minutes  that  she  ceased  to  tremble,  and  looked  up 
piteously  at  Beatrice. 

“ You  have  had  enough,  Heaven  knows,  to 
make  yon  wretched,  my  own  darling,”  said  her 
sister,  “ but  all  is  over  now.  Do  not  tremble  so.” 

“ What  did  you  see,  Beatrice  ?”  she  whispered, 
i “ My  love,  a most  distressing  sight,  but  nothing 
to  cause  this  terror.  There  was  a violent  knock, 
and  l flow  to  the  door — a foreign  gentleman  said 
in  French  that  you  were  fainting,  and  1 caught 
you  in  nay  arms.  I know  no  more.” 

“ You  did  see  him,  then,  Beatrice  ?” 

“ llim — yes — hardly.  I had  no  time  to  notice 
him,  my  dearest.  If  l thought  at  all,  it  was  that 
he  had  seen  yron  fainting,  and  hail  come  to  your 
assistance.  I did  not  even  thank  him,  I was  too 
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much  taken  up  with  you.  Laura,  what  does  your  Mr.  Berry  looked  at  them  in  some  surprise,  hut 
look  mean  ?”  seemed  to  consider  the  matter  not  worth  eonversa- 

“ Thank  him  ! Did  you  not  know  him  ?”  tion,  and  led  them  to  the  carriage. 

“ No.  Laura,  while  you  speak  the  tmth  flashes  “ She  will  see  you,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Lygon. 
on  me.  It  was  that  man.  It  was  Adair  ! You  No  other  words  passed  until  they  reached  Mr. 
have  returned  with  him?”  Berry’s  house,  and  the  sisters  found  themselves  in 

“No,  no,  no!”  cried  Laura,  clinging  yet  more  the  room  where  Arthur  Lygon  had  had  those 
closely  to  Beatrice.  “ You  have  not  heard — they  strange  passages  of  war  with  her  who  now  lay  in 
did  not  tell  you  ? ” , the  last  chamber  she  was  to  enter  alive. 

“ I sec — I see  it  all — I understand  your  terror  “ There  is  little  time  to  waste,”  said  Mr.  Berry. 

— it  is  you  whom  they  have  not  told.  Charles’s  “ I will  let  her  know  that  you  have  arrived.” 
letter  said  that,  and  it  was  all  driven  from  my  But  before  he  could  leave  the  room,  Hester 
mind  at  seeing  you.  Laura,  you  do  not  suppose  entered  with  a message,  desiring  Mrs.  Lygon  to 
— you  have  no  such  foolish  thoughts — no.  That  come  up-stairs. 

was  Ernest  Adair  at  the  door  ?”  “Yes,  yes,  with  me,”  said  Laura,  hurriedly, 

“ Then  you  have  not  heard,”  said  Laura,  in  almost  imploringly,  to  her  sister, 
pitiable  agitation.  Mrs.  Hawkesley  rose  to  follow. 

“ Yes,  I have  heard  all.  I was  to  have  broken  “ It  is  not  for  me  to  interfere,”  said  Mr.  Berry, 
it  to  you  gently,  but  in  your  state  of  mind — there,  “my  part  is  done.  But  I do  not  think,  Mrs. 
my  dearest,  do  not  look  so  ghastly — it  is  sad,  but  Hawkesley,  that  you  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
we  must  strengthen  ourselves  for  all  our  strange  in  the  room.” 

fate.  Laura,  you  have  been  told  that  Ernest  “ We  will  see,”  replied  Beatrice,  quietly. 

Adair  was  dead.”  They  were  conducted  to  Mrs.  Berry’s  room.  It 

“What? — what? — Beatrice,  for  Heaven’s  love  was  large  and  cheerful,  and  there  was  little  to  indi- 
speak very  quickly  ! ” cate  the  chamber  of  sickness.  The  curtains  of  the 

“He  escaped — it  is  poor  Bobert  Urquhart  who  window  were  drawn  back  as'  far  as  possible,  the 
died.”  blinds  wrere  raised,  and  the  sashes  thrown  open,  so 

With  a wild  cry — yet  it  was  no  cry  of  despair  as  to  afford  the  inmate  the  largest  view  of  the  beau- 
— Laura  buried  her  face  in  the  cushion  of  the  tiful  hill  scene  before  the  house.  Flowers  were  upon 
couch,  and  wept  aloud.  the  tables,  and  the  sunshine,  streaming  in,  did 

“That  is  best,”  murmured  Beatrice.  “Any-  much  to  banish  the  thoughts  with  which  a stranger 
thing  but  another  minute  of  that  terror.”  naturally  crossed  the  threshold. 

And  she  allowed  Laura’s  tears  to  flow.  And  “ Lay  in  that  chamber,”  has  been  written, 

then  gradually  and  with  all  sedulous  fondness,  But  it  was  not  so  when  the  sisters  entered. 

Beatrice  addressed  herself  to  soothe  her,  and  after  Mrs.  Berry,  if  she  had  been  upon  the  bed,  had 
a time  Laura  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  quitted  it,  and,  enveloped  in  wrappers,  sat  in  an 
laid  her  head  on  her  sister’s  bosom.  They  did  easy  chair,  but  upright,  and  as  one  whose  last 
not  speak,  but  each  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  thought  would  have  been  to  seek  sympathy,  or  to 
other.  succumb  to  reproach.  Her  hard  features  had 

Two  hours  later  the  sisters  were  on  their  way  to  scarcely  wasted  with  illness,  and  the  cold  eye,  if 
Liptlnvaite.  not  as  keen  as  of  old,  was  as  unshrinking.  Somc- 

“ You  were  right,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  thing  of  a mechanical  smile  came  upon  her  thin 
after  they  had  travelled  some  miles,  fortunately  lips  as  she  watched  the  entrance  of  Laura  and 
alone.  “It  was  better  not  to  see  her.  What  Beatrice,  and  a slight  inclination  of  the  head  to 
could  you  have  said  to  her  ?”  the  latter  intimated  that  the  dying  woman  was 

“ Much,  very  much,  Beatrice,  but  this  is  not  mindful  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  of  the 
the  time  to  say  it.  And  perhaps  she  could  not  courtesy  due  to  a stranger.  Of  Laura  she  took 
have  borne  to  hear  it.  ” 1 no  notice,  except  that  Mrs.  Berry  pointed  to  a 

“ She  bears  bad  news  well,”  said  Beatrice,  with  chair,  an  attention  which  she  withheld  from 
some  bitterness.  “ ft  is  for  your  own  sake,  not  Beatrice. 

hers,  that  I am  glad  we  came  away  without  your  “ Mr.  Berry  is  below,  I believe  ?”  she  said,  in  a 
seeing  her.  When  you  come  back,  you  will  con-  distinct  voice. 

suit  your  own  feelings.”  “ Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

“ Ah,  I see  that  you  have  understood  Bertha.”  “ Will  you,  madam,  do  me  the  favour  to  sit 

“Yes,  and  as  I never  thought  to  do.  I wish  with  him  for  a short  time  ? Vie  shall  not  detain 

that  she  were  well  enough  to  leave  us.  But  we  you  long.” 

, -will  speak  of  that  to-morrow.”  “My  sister  has  been  and  is  very  ill,'  said 

When  they  reached  Lipth waite,  Mr.  Berry  was  Beatrice,  gently,  “ and  she  requires  assistance.” 
on  the  platform.  He  hastily  scanned  the  faces  “ I have  been  aud  am  very  ill,’  returned  Mrs. 

that  passed  him,  and  instantly  recognising  Mrs.  Berry,  “and  I require  compliance..  rl  hat  is,  if 

Hawkesley,  was  at  the  carriage  door  as  it  was  this  visit  is  not  one  of  mere  attention  to  a sick 
opened.  He  raised  his  hat  to  the  sisters,  and  woman.  In  that  case  I am  obliged,  and  will 
merely  said,  detain  neither.” 

| The  carriage  is  waiting.”  Her  tone  was  one  which  conveyed  an  unmis- 

“ Tlie  carriage  ! ” repeated  Mrs.  Hawkesley.  takeable  decision,  and  the  sisters  felt  it. 
“Certainly.  I had  your  telegraph.”  “ It  must  be  as  Mrs.  Berry  wishes,  ol  course,” 

“ I sent  none.  Laura  could  have  sent  none.”  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley  ; “ but  you  will  ring  for  me, 

“ He  sent  it,”  whispered  Mrs.  Lygon.  dear  Laura,  if  you  are  in  need  of  me.” 
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“ I charge  myself  with  the  care  of  a lady  who 
needs  so  much  protection,”  said  Mrs.  Bony,  un- 
pleasantly. 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  withdrew. 

“ See  that  the  door  is  closed,  aud  put  down  the 
night-bolt,"  said  Mrs.  Berry.  “And  do  not  look 
scared.  The  string  is  here,  close  to  me,  so  that 
! I can  easily  draw  it,  if  your  nerves  should  give 
way,  aud  we  should  har  e to  call  in  assistance. 
I thought  that  ladies  who  run  over  Europe 
alone  were  superior  to  that  kind  of  weakness, 
and  were  only  weak  in  their  moral  sense.  Well, 
why  are  you  here?”  she  asked,  after  Laura  had 
complied  with  her  directions. 

! “ You  know  better  than  myself,  Mrs.  Beny.” 

“ It  may  be  so.  1 will  tell  you,  at  all  events, 
what  it  is  that  you  think  you  have  come  to  see 
and  hear.  You  are  prepared  to  hear  a woman 
whose  days  or  hours  are  supposed  to  be  num- 
bered, make  what  is  called  a death-bed  atone- 
ment for  certain  wrongs  which  she  has  done,  and 
supplicate  forgiveness  from  a fellow-mortal,  before 
she  goes  to  the  great  account.” 

“No  such  thought  has  brought  me  here.  I 
know  of  no  wrongs  which  you  have  done  me,  Mrs. 
Berry.” 

“ That  sounds  like  truth,  yet  it  must  be  false. 
Who  sent  3-011  here  ? ” 

“ I was  advised  to  come  by  one  who  has  wronged 
me  wickedly.” 

“ Yon  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hardwick?  ” 

The  old  name  sounded  so  strangely  to  the  ear 
of  Mrs.  Lygon  that  she  hesitated  one  moment  in 
reply. 

“ Mr.  Adair,  if  you  prefer  the  false  name  under 
which  he  has  made  himself  so  acceptable  to  mar- 
ried ladies.” 

“ It  was  his  ail  vice.” 

“ It  was  good  advice,  better  than  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  you  and  your  family.  What 
i do  3-011  expect  from  following  it  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.” 

1 “Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  a touch  of  the 

old  venom.  “I  am  right,  then.  You  are  to  sit 
there,  silent  and  dignified,  to  hear  the  old 
woman’s  confessions,  and  then  to  forgive  me  or  not, 

; as  your  own  judgment  may  dictate,” 
j “I  repeat  to  you,  Mrs.  Berry,  that  1 do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  which  I have  to 
forgive  you.” 

“I  think  that  you  are  speaking  the  truth,  but 
sit  there — no,  there,  more  in  the  light.  Yes, 

1 you  are  very  obedient,  in  spite  of  that  proud 
look.  Y'ou  show  me  that  you  expect  much,  or 
you  would  not  put  up  with  my  speaking  to  you  in 
this  way.” 

- “If  you  knew  what  I have  endured,”  said 
Mrs.  Lygon,  quietly,  “you  would  not  be  inclined 
to  treat  me  unkindly.” 

“ What  she  has  endured  ! ” repeated  the  older 
woman.  “ True,  we  must  spare  her  feelings — 
no  one  but  herself  has  ever  had  to  endure. 
Well,  we  must  make  it  as  easy  for  you  as  we 
can,  Mrs.  Lygon,  hut  as  you  are  playing  a deep 
game,  3-011  must  not  be  nice.  You  ran  away 
1 from  your  husband,  I am  told,  and  now  you 
want  him  to  take  yon  hack  again.  Ah,  you  don't 
even  rise  indignantly  at  such  words — you  are  , 


in  earnest  indeed,  and  I need  not  have  cautioned 
you.” 

“ I am  in  earnest,”  said  Lanra,  calmly. 

“ And  you  can  alford  to  despise  another  woman's 
hard  words,  if  you  gain  your  point  ? ” 

“ Can  you,  and  will  you  aid  me  in  my  object, 
Mrs.  Berry  ? ” replied  Laura,  still  calmly. 

“ We  shall  see,”  said  Mrs.  Berry,  her  cold  blue 
eye  resting  unpityingly  on  the  speaker.  “ Is  that 
the  volume  of  your  love-letters  ? ” 

Laura  crimsoned  with  indignation,  and  answered, 

“ This  is  the  collection  of  infamous  writing 
which  the  man  you  have  named  dared  to  lay 
before  my  brother  and  sister  as  mine.” 

“ Be  pleased  to  lay  it  before  Sue.  Yay,  do  not 
he  afraid  for  it.  If  we  had  wished  to  destroy 
it,  are  you  fool  enough  to  imagine  that  you  could 
have  saved  it  for  a day.  Place  it  there,  near 
me.  ” 

Mrs.  Berry  reached  out  her  thin  arm,  hared  by 
the  movement,  and  clutched  at  the  hook,  looking 
Laura  hard  in  the  face  as  she  did  so.  Then  she 
began  to  turn  slowly  over  the  leaves,  here  and 
there  pausing  to  read  a passage,  and  then  passing 
on,  with  a strange  smile.  She  seemed  purposely 
to  protract  this  examination,  and  when  she  had 
reached  the  end,  she  turned  back,  and  read  anew 
from  several  pages.  At  last  she  said, 

“ We  were  very  much  in  earnest,  young  lady, 
when  we  wrote  these  letters.” 

Laura’s  look  of  anger  was  her  only  reply. 

“But  the  warmth  and  ardour  of  a first  love, 
and  the  want  of  knowledge  how  much  we  increase 
our  power  by  disguising  our  sentiments,  are  plau- 
sible excuses  for  young  persons,  even  when  they  do 
forget  themselves,  and  write  down  things  which 
they  ought  not  even  to  think.  We  must  make  all 
allowance.  ” 

The  studied  malice  of  the  speech  defeated 
itself,  and  Laura  remained  in  contemptuous 
silence. 

“ Penitence  in  our  heart,  if  not  on  our  lips,” 
said  Mrs.  Berry,  after  waiting  some  moments  to  see 
whether  she  had  exasperated  Laura  enough  for  a 
repljx  “ And  that  is  the  true  penitence,  my  love. 
Only  as  3-011  come  to  claim  a confession  from  me, 

I think  you  must  not  he  so  very  obstinate.  Well, 
are  you  \ ery  sorry  for  having  written  these 
letters  ? ” 

“ How  dare  you,  as  you  say  on  your  death-bed, 
how  dare  you  speak  such  words  to  me  ? ” said 
Laura,  trembling  with  anger. 

“That,  my  love,”  said  .Mrs.  Berry,  who  seemed 
exulting  at  the  agitation  she  had  caused,  “ that  is 
a question  for  myself.  You  must  show  a more 
fitting  frame  of  mind,  or  I shall  not  he  able  to  con- 
vince myself  that  3-011  are  the  kind  of  person 
whom  I ought  to  assist.  Come,  stoop  the  proud 
heart,  and  say  that  yon  are  very  sorry  you  were 
ever  led  into  such  evil  va3’s,  and  that  3-011  are 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  sins  of  youth.” 

“I  am  justly punishect — ” 

“ Yes,  rove,  that  is  a very  good  beginning. 

Y ou  are  justly  punished — ” 

“ Let  me  speak,  Mrs.  Berry.  Punished,  113-  this 
cruel  insolence,  for  having  listened  to  the  advice 
of  a villain.  I ought  not  to  have  come  here.” 

“ Why  do  3'ou  apply  that  name  to  my  husband? 
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He  has  always  behaved  well  to  your  family,  and 
has  not  deserved  such  language.” 

“ You  know  well  that  1 did  not  allude  to 
him.” 

“ But  I know  well  that  it  is  his  counsel,  and  not 
that  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  we  have  men- 
tioned, that  brought  you  here.  I know  that  Mr. 
Berry  went  to  London,  and  saw  your  sister,  that 
lady  whom  I have  just  turned  out  of  my  room, 
and  1 have  some  guess  at  what  he  said  to  that 
lad}',  which  makes  it  strange  that  she  should  have 
thought  of  honouring  me  with  a visit.  Mr. 
Berry  has  a remarkable  attachment  for  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  will  not  shrink  at  any 
sacrifice  to  show  it.  lie  has  not  even  hesitated  to 
bring  strangers  into  his  wife’s  room,  on  the  most 
agitating  business,  when  he  has  been  made  aware 
that  her  life  may  be  an  affair  of  hours.  He  is  a 
truly  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Lygon,  and  one  who 
deserves  all  gratitude  from  those  he  serves.” 

“I  understand  but  half  of  what  you  say.” 

“Dare  you  deny  that  Mr.  Berry  has  visited 
your  sister,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  you  to 
deceive  your  husband?” 

Laura’s  eye  fell  on  the  book,  and  in  that  look 
Mrs.  Berry,  watchful,  read  an  instinct  to  secure  it 
and  depart.  The  old  woman  laid  firm  clutch  upon 
the  volume. 

“ The  book  is  mine,  until  I choose  to  part  with 
it,  Mrs.  Lygon,”  she  said,  in  an  under  voice  of 
taunt.  “ I am  ill,  certainly,  but  1 do  not  think 
that  you  can  take  it  from  me.” 

“"What  is  the  object  of  your  insults,  Mrs. 
Berry  ? 1 have  never  done  you  harm.” 

“Have  you  not?”  replied  Mrs.  Berry,  slowly. 
“Ah!  but  you  shall  never  have  the  triumph  of 
knowing  how  you  have  injured  me,  or  of  thinking 
that  after  all  a bitter  accoimt  lias  been  but 
balanced.” 

She  looked  very  evilly  at  Laura,  and  kept  her 
clutch  upon  the  book. 

“ I am  as  ignorant  of  having  injured  you,  as  I 
was  that  you  have  injured  me,”  said  Mrs.  Lygon. 

“ You  would  leave  me  now,”  said  Mrs.  Berry, 
“ onlj'  I have  this  hostage  for  your  remaining. 
Well,  perhaps  I may  pay  you  for  your  patience, 
but  I v ill  do  it  in  my  own  way.  You  will  not 
say  that  you  are  sorry  for  having  written  these 
sad  letters — they  are  clever,  too,  in  their  way, 
but  sad  when  we  think  of  them  as  from  the  pen  of 
an  unmarried  lady.” 

“ If  you  couple  that  wickedness  with  my  name 
again,  I will  ring  for  my  sister  and  Mr.  Berry — ” 

“ Tear  the  book  from  the  dying  woman’s  hands, 
and  leave  the  house  in  an  access  of  virtuous 
indignation  ! Do.  But  what  will  you  gain  by 
that — how  much  nearer  will  you  draw  to  the 
heart  of  Arthur  Lygon  ? Do  not  be  a fool,  child. 
I hold  your  destiny  in  my  hands.  So,  you  re- 
pudiate these  letters  ?” 

“ Dare  you  ask  me  ? ” 

“Indeed  I dare,  with  my  hands  upon  your  own 
writing.  Is  it  not  so,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lygon  ? ” said 
Mrs.  Berry,  plunging  her  bauds  into  separate 
parts  of  the  volume. 

“ You  are  aware  of  the  wicked  fraud.  You 
know — you  know,  and  you  dare  not  deny  that  it 
is  so — that  you  have  there  six  letters,  written  in 


all  innocence  by  a young  girl,  and  containing 
nothing — folly,  perhaps,  but  no  wrong — that  these 
letters  have  been  bound  up  with  twenty  others,  so 
shameful  that  no  woman’s  hand  could  ever  have 
been  in  them.” 

“Indeed  ? ” said  Mrs.  Berry,  with  a smile. 

“ You  know  this.” 

“ You  are  strangely  positive.  But  you  may  be 
speaking  the  truth.  Still,  if  you  are,  there  are  at 
least  six  letters  here  which  speak  of  love.” 

“Yes,  it  is  true,  a girl's  first  love,  when  she 
hardly  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
when  she  writes  from  her  fancy,  and  not  her 
heart — there  are  those  letters.” 

“ And  they  are  yours  ? ” 

“ They  are  mine.” 

“So,  we  come  to  something  like  confession  at 
last.  I do  not  think  that  these  admitted  letters 
are  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lygon — that  is  not 
the  name  with  which  so  many  endearing  epithets 
' are  coupled.” 

“ You  know  to  whom  they  were  written,  and 
that  he  has  long  been  dead.  ” 

“ And  our  heart  sleeps  in  his  tomb  ? ” 

“The  girl’s  fancy  had  been  forgotten,  almost 
the  whole  childlike  folly,  long  before  he  died, 
years  before  I met  my  husband.” 

“ So  completely  forgotten,  that  the  frank  and 
open-hearted  Laura  never  told  her  husband  that 
he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  first  possessor 
of  her  heart.  Do  I not  know  your  history  well  ? ” 

“You  have  the  truth,  I know  not  how  you 
learned  it.” 

“"Why  was  this  confidence  withheld  from 
Arthur  Lygon  ? Had  it  been  given,  these  letters 
could  never  have  been  an  engine  for  separating 
you,  and  his  generous  nature  would  have  appre- 
ciated your  frankness.” 

“ It  was  not  given,  unhappily,”  said  Mrs.  Lygon, 
“ and  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  that  error.” 

“ Why  wras  it  not  given,  I ask  again  ?” 

“And  I cannot  answer.” 

“Then  1 will  answ'er  for  you.  It  was  because 
the  pure  and  candid  Laura  Vernon  had  in  the 
meantime,  and  after  her  first  love  had  died  out, 
fouud  consolation  in  a second.” 

“What?” 

“In  a second  love,  which  might  have  been 
more  prosperous,  only  its  object  had  been  already 
appropriated.  Laura  Vernon’s  next  passion  was 
for  the  lover  of  her  sister  Bertha.” 

“ It  is  false  !”  said  Mrs.  Lygon. 

“It  must  be  true,”  said  Mrs.  Berry,  calmly. 
“ And  her  influence  os'er  him  was  very  great — I 
will  not  say  how  great.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  for 
some  people  to  decide  whether  it  was  Laura  or 
Bertha  w ho  had  the  firmest  hold  upon  Mr.  Hard- 
wick’s heart.” 

Laura  sprang  up  as  if  she  had  been  assailed  by 
some  venomous  animal. 

“A  wicked,  a cruel  slander.  And  it  could 
have  come  but  from  one  person  ; there  cannot  be 
two  persons  living  who  are  base  enough  to  have 
forged  such  a lie.  It  conies  from  him  whom  I 
have  hated  from  the  first  horn-  that  we  met,  whom 
I have  never  ceased  to  hate,  and  who  has  haunted 
my  life  like  a fiend.  1 thought  that  vengeance 
j had  come  upon  him  at  last,  but  he  has  escaped  it, 
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and  again  I am  met  by  bis  villany,  even  clown 
here,  in  the  very  chamber — ” 

“ Do  not  hesitate.  1 am  not  afraid  of  the  word 
— in  the  very  chamber  of  death.” 

“ When  is  my  punishment  to  end  ?”  exclaimed 
s Laura. 

“You  have  always  hated  Ernest  Hardwick,” 
said  Mrs.  Derry,  in  a quiet  voice.  “ It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  say — now.  But  he  was  not  a man  to  hate.” 

Laura’s  look  was  more  eloquent  than  any  spoken 
reply. 

“ He  was  a man  to  loathe  and  despise,”  she 
said.  “ A sordid  wretch  who  would  wring  money 
from  the  terrors  of  two  poor  girls,  who  feared  that 
his  dangerous  malice  would  ruin  them  with  society, 
and  who  deprived  themselves  almost  of  necessaries 
to  scrape  together  what  he  demanded — you  are 
right,  that  is  not  a man  to  hate.” 

A curious  look,  not  of  dissatisfaction,  came  over 
Mrs.  Berry’s  face  while  Laura  spoke  her  indignant 
words.  But  she  answered  : 

“ Those  two  girls  must  have  been  in  his  power, 
or  where  was  the  force  of  his  threats  ? ” 

“ One  was — and  the  second  was  her  sister,  and 
loved  her,  Mrs.  Berry.” 

“And  it  is  the  second  who  is  talking  to  me  ? ” 

And  the  angry  crimson,  again  spreading  over 
Laura’s  brow,  was  the  answer  to  the  doubt. 

“ Ah ! we  all  have  much  to  learn.  I have 
learned  something,  and  I must  not  die  in  debt.” 

She  turned  over  and  over  some  of  the  leaves  of 
the  letters,  but  rather  listlessly,  as  if  her  thoughts 
were  not  upon  the  lines  she  seemed  to  be  reading. 
At  last  she  turned  suddenly  to  Laura, 

“ Answer  me  a question.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ M e are  two  women — alone — and  whatever 
1 your  answer  may  be,  I give  you  the  word  of  one 
who  is  dying  that  it  shall  never  be  known  beyond 
this  room,  but  answer  me  truthfully.” 

“ If  I answer  at  all,  I will.” 

“ Ernest  Hardwick,  was  he  ever  your  lover  ?” 

“Never!”  replied  Laura,  with  indignant  em- 
phasis. 

“ But  he  sought  to  be  ?” 

“ He  once  dared  to  say  words  which  he  never 
dared  to  repeat.” 

“If  he  said  that  you  gave  him  midnight 
meetings  ?” 

“ He  spoke  falsely.” 

“I  think  I know  truth  when  I hear  it,  and  I 
believe  that  I hear  it  now  ” 

“ You  do  indeed,  Mrs.  Berry.” 

f I believe  it,  I tell  you.  And.  as  I said,  I will 
not  die  in  debt.  I told  you  that  you  would  not 
hear  confession  and  penitence  from  me  until  you 
had  led  the  way.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
have  nothing  to  confess  and  repent.  I have  been 
; mistaken  in  you.  I am  not  half  so  much  interested 
in  you,  Mrs.  Lygon,  as  I was  yesterday.  You 
seem  to  me  to  he  a good  sort  of  woman,  whoso 
kind  nature  made  you  a victim  when  you  were  a 
girl,  and  has  done  it  again  now'  that  you  arc  wife 
and  mother;  and  as  for  the  courage  for  which  I 
was  told  you  were  celebrated,  it  seems  to  be  sheer 
cowardice,  that  drives  you  to  do  tilings  which  a 
really  brave  person  would  avoid.  Well,  you 
cannot  help  your  nature,  but  l wish  I had  known  • 


something  more  about  you  a few  weeks  ago.  Will 
you  please  to  go  down-stairs  ? ” 

“But  you — ” 

“Please  to  go  down-stairs,  and  request  Mr. 
Berry  to  come  up.  There,  do  not  fear  for  your 
hook.  I have  far  more  interest  m it  than  you 
have.  Had  I been  in  your  place,  I would  never 
have  moved  from  my  husband’s  home.  I would 
have  torn  out  the  letters  which  I owned  as  mine, 
and  thrown  them  at  my  husband’s  feet,  and  defied 
the  devil  and  all  his  works.  Why  did  yon  not  ? ” 

Laura  did  not  speak. 

“No  answer.  Well,  fetch  Mr.  Berry.  Yes, 
and  request  your  sister  to  come  up  also.  I think 
that  both  of  them  may  like  to  hear,  in  company, 
something  which  I shall  tell  them.  Go.” 

Laura  obeyed  the  imperative  word  and  gesture, 
and  went  dowrn.  She  found  Mrs.  Hawkesley 
alone,  but  in  answ'er  to  Laura’s  inquiring  look 
Beatrice  pointed  to  the  garden,  where  its  owner 
was  pacing  moodily  among  liis  trees. 

“ He  only  mentioned  that  we  had  nothing  to 
say  to  one  another,  and  left  me.  What  has  his 
wife  said  ?” 

“Nothing.  But  she  seems  to  intend  to  make 
some  revelation,  and  desires  that  you  will  both  be 
present.  A strange,  poisonous  woman,  Beatrice,” 
said  Laura,  in  an  emphatic  whisper. 

“A  bad  woman,”  replied  Beatrice,  “and  it  is 
frightful  to  tliink  that  she  is  so  near  her  end. 
But  we  had  better  go  up.” 

Mr.  Berry  was  summoned,  and  the  message 
delivered. 

“ If  it  is  your  wish,  Mrs.  Lygon,  1 will  he 
present.  You  have  a right  to  decide  what  wit- 
nesses shall  be  there.  I tell  you  at  once  that  they 
may  hear  strange  things.” 

“And  who  hut  my  husband's  oldest  friend 
should  hear  what  is  said  to  me  ?” 

“ That  is  enough.” 

A hell  had  been  heard  to  ring,  and  while  they 
spoke  Hester  entered  again,  took  from  one  of  the 
tables  a large  Bible,  and  went  out  hastily.  Mr. 
Berry  observed  her,  and  a dark  look,  almost  a 
scowl,  came  upon  his  kindly  face. 

“Take  chairs,”  said  Mrs.  Berry,  when  they 
came  into  the  room, 

Mr.  Berry  noticed  that  the  Bible  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  close  to  the  chair  of  his  wife.  Laura’s 
glance  was  at  her  own  volume,  which  still  lay  at 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Berry. 

“ Dear  Edward,  ” said  Mrs.  Berry,  in  a gentle 
voice,  “it  is  well  that  these  ladies  have  arrived 
before  my  rapidly  sinking  strength  leaves  me,  and 
while  1 am  in  possession  of  such  mental  faculties 
as  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me.  You  will  he 
able  to  testify  hereafter,  if  need,  that  l am  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  that  I am  not  the  victim  of  any  of  the 
hallucinations  which  are  said  to  cloud  the  brain  of 
those  who  are  departing.” 

The  speech  was  in  Mrs.  Berry’s  favourite  style, 
and  was  delivered  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it 
had  been  studied. 

“ You  do  not  answer,  dear  Edward.  It  will  he 
satisfactory  to  these  ladies  that  you  should  do  so.” 

“ Your  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever,  Marion,”  replied 
her  husband,  shortly. 
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“ You  will  be  ready  to  certify,  hereafter,  that 
sucli  was  the  case,”  said  Mrs.  Berry. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lygon,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Hawkesley,  have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  me.  In 
a few  days,  and  perhaps  in  a few  hours,  I shall  be 
past  knowing  or  earing  what  is  said  or  thought  of 
Marion  Berry.  My  own  hopes  for  the  future  are 
based  upon  too  secure  a rock  to  leave  me  in  the 
weak  belief  that  any  act  of  mine  will  conduce  to  my 
eternal  welfare.  I have  made  up  that  account, 
i ! and  the  world  has  nothing. to  do  with  it.  What  I 
may  choose  to  do  now  is  done  of  my  own  free  will, 
and  you  must  not  couple  it  with  the  thought  that 
I am  making  an  atonement  for  aught  that  I may 
have  been  led  to  do  in  other  days.  Of  my  own 
will  and  choice  I tell  you,  1 am  about  to  make  a 
statement  which  you  will  all  remember  to  the  day 
when  you,  like  me,  shall  be  waiting  to  die.” 

She  spoke  in  a low  distinct  voice,  every  syllable 
audible  to  them  all.  Mr.  Berry’s  thoughts  were 
his  own — Laura’s  were  selfish — but  Beatrice  some- 
what less  painfully  interested,  felt,  if  only  for  a 
i moment,  a sympathy  with  the  hard  and  guilty 
woman,  who  in  nature’s  last  hours  was  thus  wil- 
fully isolating  herself,  and  who  sat  there  almost 
defiant  of  those  who  surrounded  her. 

“I  hold  under  my  hand,”  she  said,  “a  book 
containing  letters,  the  character  of  which  you  all 
know.  I call  upon  Mrs.  Arthur  Lygon  to  point 
out  which  of  those  letters  she  admits  to  have 
written.  Come  here,  Laura  Lygon,  and  say  which 
are  Laura  Vernon’s  letters.” 

Mrs.  Lygon  approached  the  table,  and  as  Mrs. 
Berry  turned  the  leaves,  Laura  placed  her  finger 
on  a note.  It  was  a little  note,  written  in  a beau- 
tiful and  small  hand,  crossed  and  crossed. 

“ That  is  the  first,”  said  Mrs.  Berry.  “ Edward, 
take  this  pen,  and  mark  the  letter  with  your 
name,  that  you  may  hereafter  identify  it  without 
hesitation.” 

Mr.  Berry  obeyed  in  silence. 

She  continued  to  turn  the  leaves,  and  the  same 
process  was  observed  until  six  letters  had  been 
marked.  Then  Laura,  without  a word,  resumed 
her  seat. 

“Nothing  more  in  this  volume  was  written  by 
you  ? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Edward,  place  this  Bible  on  the  table.” 

She  beckoned  to  Laura,  seized  her  reluctant 
hand,  and  held  it  on  the  book. 

“As  God  shall  judge  you,  in  your  dying  hour, 
you  have  spoken  the  truth  about  these  letters  ? ” 

1 1 “I  have.” 

! “Then  comes  my  turn,”  said  Mrs.  Berry,  laying 
I her  hand  upon  the  Bible.  “ I call  Him  to  witness 
the  solemn  declaration  of  a dying  woman,  that 
the  remainder  of  these  letters,  twenty  in  number, 
were  composed  by  myself,  Marion  Berry , and  by 
Ernest  Hardwick,  or  Adair,  toyether,  caul  were 
irritten,  as  they  appear  here,  by  him  only.  Take 
note  of  this  declaration,  and  to  you,  Edward 
Berry,  T deliver  the  volume  for  safe  keeping.” 

Mrs.  Lygon  listened  with  speechless  astonish- 
ment to  this  statement.  For  a moment  she  glanced 
round  at  the  faces  of  her  companions,  as  if  to  be 
1 assured  that  they  too  had  heard  it.  Upon  the 


countenance  of  Mr.  Berry  there  was  nothing  but 
stern  composure,  and  he  seemed  as  one  whom  no 
revelation  could  surprise  or  grieve.  On  the  face  . 
of  Mrs.  Hawkesley  had  come  the  natural  look 
of  repugnance. 

Mrs.  Berry  also  siu’veyed  the  faces  of  her  com-  , 
panions — and  a defying  smile  rose  upon  the  thin 
lips. 

She  seemed  about  to  speak,  when  Mr.  Berry 
said,  rising, 

“You  have  no  more  to  say  ? ” 

“ Nothing  to  you.  Nothing  to  that  lady,  who 
is  looking  so  kindly  upon  a dying  woman.” 

“ God  forgive  you — I cannot  trust  my  tongue,” 
said  Beatrice,  leaving  the  room  hastily. 

“ It  is  well  to  be  prayed  for,”  said  Mrs.  Berry, 
darting  an  angry  glance  after  her.  *•  ‘ Edward,  you 
are  the  master  of  the  house,  attend  to  your  guest. 
Mrs.  Lygon,  I have  another  word  or  two  for  you.” 

Air.  Berry  departed,  preserving  the  silence  he 
had  sought  to  maintain  throughout  the  interview. 

“Now,  you  have  something  to  ask  me,  or  you 
are  less  than  woman,”  said  Airs.  Berry,  abandon- 
ing the  cold,  malicious  tone  which  she  had  used, 
and  speaking  almost  as  one  who  is  ready  to 
exchange  a confidence  for  a pleasant  question. 

“What  can  1 ask  you,”  said  Laura,  “wicked, 
cruel  woman.  What  had  a helpless  girl  done  to 
you  that  you  should  do  her  this  wrong  ? ” 

“Nothing,  it  seems.  But  I believed  that  she 
had  robbed  me  of  the  affections  of  the  only  man  I 
over  loved  in  this  world.” 

<<  I ? ” 

“ You.  I believed  that  you  were  the  mistress 
of  Ernest  Hardwick.” 

“ You  believed  that  ? ” 

“Yes,  I tell  you.  And  he  led  me  to  believe  it. 
But  as  I was  more  useful  to  him,  from  my 
possession  of  property,  than  you,  a beggar,  could 
be,  he  was  willing  to  resign  you  for  me,  and  I 
punished  what  I believed  to  be  his  perfidy  to  me 
by  making  him  write  these  letters.  Oh,  he  was 
well  paid  for  every  one.  I always  paid  my  debts. 
Each  of  those  letters  cost  me  gold.” 

And  she  lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes,  exhausted 
with  the  last  effort,  and  Laura  gazed  upon  her— . 
gazed  as  one  spell-bound. 

Airs.  Berry  made  no  sign  for  some  time,  and  her 
stillness  might  have  induced  the  idea  that  she 
had  fainted.  But  when  Laura,  now  eager  to 
escape  from  her  presence,  moved  towards  the 
door,  the  dying  woman  opened  her  eyes,  and  said, 

“Stay.” 

“ Why  should  I stay  ?” 

“ Have  you  no  thanks  to  me  for  a disclosure 
which  has  saved  your  reputation,  by  the  sacriffce 
of  my  ow  n ? ” 

“ilo  you  look  for  thanks,  after  the  confession 
of  a wrong  so  wicked  that  I can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  one  woman  would  inflict  it 
on  another.  Alake  your  peace  with  Heaven, 
Airs.  Berry,  for  indeed  you  have  need  of  pardon." 

“ You  do  not  offer  me  your  pardon,  then  ?” 

“ It  would  be  a grievous  hypocrisy.” 

“ Yes,  it  would.  Under  the  same  circumstances, 
I would  never  have  forgiven  you.  I would  have 
revenged  myself.” 

“ l\lo  not  think  of  revenge.  Let  me  leave  you.” 
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(“Yes,  go  anil  take  counsel  with  your  sister. 
Has  she  given  you  her  confidence  ?” 

“ I do  not  understand,”  said  Laura.  “I  do  not 
wish  to  understand.” 

“ That  is  untrue.  I have  told  you  that  it  has 
pleased  my  husband,  in  his  singular  zeal  for  yours, 
to  let  Mrs.  Haw  Lesley  know  that  which  Mr. 
Berry,  had  he  the  feelings  of  ordinary  men,  would 
have  died  rather  than  have  told.  I doubted 
whether  lie  had  gone  so  far  until  your  sister 
entered  this  room,  but  I have  read  her  face  and  I 
i doubt  no  longer.  What  has  she  told  you  of  me  ?” 
“ Nothing,  but  that — ” 

“Do  not  hesitate.  I can  bear  it.” 

To  le  conliiuud.) 

WHAT  WOMEN  ARE  EDUCATED  FOR. 

Amon<;  the  observances  of  the  London  summer 
are  now  the  annual  meetings  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Ladies’  Colleges,  which  are  a new  feature  in 
English  society.  The  kinds  of  attention  paid  to 
these  meetings,  and  of  comment  made  upon  them 
are  very  various.  I am  at  present  concerned 
with  only  one  of  the  many  points  of  view  from 
which  these  institutions  are  regarded. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Queen’s  College 
(for  Ladies),  Harley  Street,  the  chair  was  filled  by 
the  Right  Honourable  W.  Cowper.  The  Dean  of 
the  College,  and  some  of  the  l’rofessors,  several 
clergymen,  and  many  friends  of  the  pupils  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  main  body  of  the  pupils. 
Having  had  opportunity  to  see,  through  a long 
life,  what  men  have,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  been 
thinking  for  two  generations  about  the  education 
of  women,  I always  read  with  interest  the  reports 
of  such  annual  meetings  as  that  at  the  Harley 
Street  College,  and  amuse  myself  with  marking  the 
progress  of  opinion  disclosed  by  the  speakers.  On 
the  late  occasion  (July  4th),  the  chairman’s  speech 
was  perhaps  better  understood  in  its  bearings  by 
some  hearers  and  readers  than  by  himself.  My 
experience  of  men’s  minds  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject satisfies  me  that  Mr.  Cowper  believed  himself 
to  be  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  views,  so  that  he 
was  doing  something  virtuous, — something  that 
would  win  gratitude  from  one  sex,  if  it  did  not 
inspire  respect  for  liis  courage  in  the  other,  in 
asserting  the  claims  of  women  to  a good  education. 
I have  usually  traced  in  the  gentlemen  present  at 
such  meetings  a happy  complacency,  an  air  of 
amiable  magnanimity,  which  it  was  unnecessary 
to  find  fault  with, — it  was  so  natural  and  so  harm- 
less ; — a keen  sense  of  the  pleasures  of  generous 
patronage,  in  seeing  that  women  have  a fair  oppor- 
tunity of  a better  cultivation  than  had  been  given 
before  ; but  it  is  not  often  that  the  complacency  is 
so  evident,  and  so  self-confident,  as  in  Mr. 
Cowper  s speech  of  the  4th  instant.  He  has  evi- 
dently no  misgiving  about  the  height  of  his  own 
liberality  when  he  assumes  that  the  grand  use  of  a 
good  education  to  a woman  is  that  it  improves  her 
usefulness  to  somebody  else.  This  is  the  turn  that 
praise  of  female  enlightenment  has  always  taken 
among  men  till  very  lately,  when  one  here 
and  there  ventures  to  assume  that  the  first  object 
of  a good  education  is  to  improve  the  individual  as 
an  individual.  Mr.  Cowper  has  not  got  beyond 


the  notion  of  the  majority  of  the  friends  of  female 
education,  who  think  they  have  said  everything 
when  they  have  recommended  good  intellectual 
training  as  fitting  women  to  be  “ mothers  of 
heroes,”  “companions  to  men,”  and  so  on.  No 
great  deal  will  be  done  for  female  improvement 
while  this  sort  of  sentiment  is  supposed  to  be  the 
loftiest  and  most  liberal. 

Girls  will  never  make  a single  effort,  in  any 
length  of  school  years,  for  such  an  object  as  being 
companions  to  men,  and  mothers  of  heroes.  If  they 
work,  and  finally  justify  the  pains  taken  for 
them  in  establishing  such  colleges  as  these,  it 
will  be  for  tiie  same  reasons  that  boys  work  well, 
and  come  out  worthy  of  their  schooling  ; — because 
they  like  their  studies,  and  enjoy  the  sense  of 
mental  and  moral  development  which  is  so  strong 
in  school  and  college  years ; and  because  their 
training  is  well  adapted  to  educe,  develop,  and 
strengthen  their  powers,  and  render  them  as  wise 
and  good  as  their  natures,  years,  and  circumstances 
permit. 

Till  it  is  proposed,  in  educating  girls,  to  make 
them,  in  themselves  and  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
good  specimens  of  the  human  being  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case  allow,  very  little  will  be  effected 
by  any  expenditure  of  pains,  time,  and  money. 

I am  assured  of  this  by  what  I have  constantly 
heard  in  the  world  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned ; and  anybody  else  may  learn  the  same  . 
fact  by  listening  to  what  all  parties  have  to  say. 

The  founders,  managers,  or  authorities  in  ail 
such  institutions  may  be  found  at  times  talking 
over  the  inconceivable  and  incredible  meanness  of  1 
the  parents  of  pupils  or  candidates  for  admission. 
The  common  plea  is  that  the  boys  are  so  expensive 
that  there  is  not  much  to  spare  for  the  girls’  educa- 
tion. This  is  no  particular  concern  of  the  college 
managers  ; but  there  are  parents  v ho  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  doing  something  virtuous  in 
coming  to  bargain  and  haggle  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  instruction  for  the  smallest  possible 
sum.  They  would  not  think  of  haggling  with  the 
master  of  the  public  school  their  boys  go  to.  They 
pay  down  their  hundred  or  two  a-year  for  each 
boy  ; but,  when  it  comes  to  the  girls,  they  con- 
trive, and  assume,  and  beg,  till  they  get  in  one  or 
two  younger  girls  on  cheap  terms,  or  send  the 
governess  to  sit  by  as  guardian,  and  pick  up  a 
lesson  without  pay.  The  mothers  are  apt  to  take 
credit  for  such  management,  on  the  ground  of  the 
trouble  they  have  with  the  fathers  to  get  any 
money  out  of  them  for  college-lessons,  when  a 
governess  (if  they  could  find  a paragon  of  one  for  a 
reasonable  salary)  might  “ educate  ” any  number 
of  girls  for  the  same  terms  as  one.  It  does  not 
particularly  concern  the  college  managers  what  the 
fathers  say  at  home  about  family  plans : but  they 
hear  a good  deal  about  it,  through  the  expositions 
the  mothers  think  lit  to  make  of  their  own  virtue 
and  ability  in  contriving  to  get  their  daughters 
education  done  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

But  this  may  not  be  a true  account  of  the 
fathers’  notions,  I may  be  reminded.  I rather 
think  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  eases.  It  is  not 
only  in  newspapers,  in  angry  letters  called  forth 
by  some  new  phase  of  female  education  or  employ- 
ment, that  fathers  inquire  what  possible  use  there 
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I can  be  in  learning  this  or  that.  \\  hile  a narrow- 
minded commercial  man  says,  in  a newspaper 
effusion,  that  girls  should  be  fitted  for  managing 
the  house  and  doing  the  needlework,  and  that  all 
study  beyond  this  is  mischievous ; a common-place 
professional  man  says,  at  his  own  table  or  his  club, 
that  it  ought  not  to  cost  much  to  teach  his  girls 
as  much  as  it  is  good  for  them  to  know  : that  the 
whole  college  course  at  Harley  Street  or  Bedford 
Square  is  more  than  he  thinks  it  right  to  afford 
while  his  boys  are  at  school.  Not  that  it  is  a 
costly  education  : it  is  very  much  otherwise,  con- 
sidering its  quality  : but  he  cannot  see  the  use  of 
making  the  girls  so  learned.  In  fact,  he  has  told 
his  wife  how  much  he  will  spend  on  the  girls,  and 
she  may  get  for  them  as  much  as  she  can  for  the 
money. 

And  what  are  the  girls  thinking  meantime  ? 
An  old  hermit  cannot  undertake  to  report  their 
views,  which  are  probably  very  seldom  uttered. 
But  it  is  clear,  from  the  college  reports,  and  by 
what  is  known  in  the  world  of  the  results  thus  far, 
that  the  young  ladies  are  disposed  to  be  indus- 
trious, are  highly  intelligent,  and  cheerful  and 
happy  amidst  their  intellectual  pursuits.  We  may 
fairly  suppose  therefore  that  they  either  sec  a use 
in  what  they  learn,  or  learn  for  other  reasons  than 
the  thought  of  utility  : that  in  school  and  class- 
rooms they  are,  in  short,  like  their  brothers. 
The  boys  are  not  encouraged  to  study  for  such  a 
reason  as  becoming  intelligent  companions  to  some- 
body hereafter,  or  being  the  fathers  of  great 
men.  The  boys  know  that  they  are  to  be  made 
1 as  wise  as  they  can  be  made  under  their  condi- 
tions ; that  the  knowledge  they  gain  is  a good  in 
itself ; and  that  their  fathers  do  not,  in  paying 
their  bills,  pause  in  doubt  whether  they  are 
justified  in  spending  so  much  money  for  Such  an 
object  as  the  enlightenment  of  their  children.  If 
I may  guess  at  the  secret  thoughts  of  young  girls 
at  their  desks,  I should  say  that  they  have  higher 
and  truer  notions  of  the  operation.,  value,  and 
fitness  of  knowledge  in  their  own  case  than  many 
of  their  parents.  Possibly  some  of  them  could 
teach  the  chairman  of  their  annual  meeting  that 
there  are  better  reasons  for  their  being  well  edu- 
cated than  the  prospect  he  holds  out  of  their 
“influence”  hereafter — the  use  they  are  to  be  of 
in  furthering  the  objects  of  men. 

I am  not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  great 
advance  made — the  remarkable  conquest  of  pre- 
judice— within  a few  years.  It  required  some 
courage,  till  within  a few  years,  to  speak  of  any 
sort  of  college  in  connection  with  female  studies  : 
and  nothing  short  of  heroism  and  every  kind  of 
magnanimity  was  requisite  to  make  any  man  offer 
himself  for  a 2>rofessorshq>  in  such  colleges,  ft  is 
very  different  now,  though  too  many  of  my 
acquaintances  still  perpetually  fall  into  the  old 
notion  that  women  have  no  occasion  for  intellec- 
tual cultivation.  I have  never  wondered  at,  nor 
much  regretted,  the  dislike  to  the  very  name  of 
“ college,”  considering  what  we  have  seen  done, 
and  heard  said,  iu  foreign  institutions  bearing 
that  title.  There  are  great  joint-stock  company's 
1 schools  in  America,  advertised  and  glorified  under 
the  name  of  colleges,  from  which  English  parents 
and  brothers  would  flee  away,  and  take  refuge  in 


the  wild  woods,  rather  than  “ assist”  at  an  annual 
meeting.  The  public  exhibition  of  intellect  and 
sensibility,  the  recitations,  the  compositions,  the 
essays  on  metaphysical  or  moral  subjects,  the 
prize-giving,  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  pupils, 
— all  this,  and  the  dreadful  hollowness  and  abomi- 
nable taste  of  the  whole  display,  might  well  cause 
English  fathers  to  start  back  from  the  first  mention 
of  female  colleges  at  home.  So  might  the  conti- 
nental celebrations  ■which  we  still  witness  occa- 
sionally, where  the  most  virtuous  school  girl  is 
crowned  in  the  presence  of  a throng  of  visitors  ; 
and  where  virtue  in  detail — honour,  sensibility, 
fidelity,  4c.,  &c. — is  rewarded  by  prizes  and 
praises.  But  it  is  now  understood  that  our 
colleges  for  ladies  have  nothing  iu  common  with 
institutions  in  which  these  terrible  exhibitions  can 
take  place.  Our  young  maidens  altogether  decline 
publicity,  and  could  not  condescend  to  try  for- 
prizes  or  accept  praises.  They  are  plainly  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  their  college ; but  no  one  of  them 
has  anything  to  gain  for  herself  beyond  the  privi- 
leges of  learning  and  art.  There  is  a wider  differ- 
ence between  such  colleges  as  we  sec  annually 
glorified  in  American  journals  and  those  of  Bedford 
Square  and  Harley  Street  than  between  these  last 
and  the  closest  and  narrowest  education  given  in 
an  aristocratic  school-room,  by  an  unrelieved 
governess,  to  two  or  three  secluded  aud  spiritless 
girls  who  never  heard  a masterly  exposition  of 
anything  in  their  lives.  But  dire  credit  should  be 
given  to  such  fathers  of  the  present  generation  as 
have  surmounted  their  horror  at  the  name  of 
colleges  for  young  ladies. 

The  whole  significance  of  the  matter — the  whole 
importance  of  the  assumption  involved  in  Mr. 
Cowper’s  speech  about  qualifying  women  by  edu- 
cation to  0 stir  up  man  ” and  improve  the  nation 
— can  hardly  be  seen  without  reverting  to  some  of 
the  stages  that  women  have  passed  through  within 
two  or  three  generations,  and  then  turning  to' 
some  recent  discussions  which  have  caused  a strong, 
sensation  in  London  society,  and  a good  deal 
beyond  it. 

There  was  a great  notion  of  making  women 
learned  several  times  during  the  last  centur}'.  We 
know  almost  as  much  of  the  reign  of  the  female  pe- 
dants as  of  the  history  of  any  political  party  in  the 
time  of  George  III.  I do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the 
subject,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  writings  of  the 
Blues  of  the  last  century  which  need  detain  us  now, 
or  which  would  have,  obtained  praise  in  any  society 
where  women  were  duly  respected, — which  is  the 
same  thing  as  being  truly  appreciated.  We  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  now  with  the  Sewards,  the 
Carters,  the  Veseys,  Hamiltons,  Mores,  Montagues, 
and  others  who,  without  anything  like  the  genuine 
knowledge  now  attainable  by  women,  poured  out 
sentiment  aud  fancies  which  they  mistook  for 
intellectual  products.  We  need  not  pause  on 
these,  nor  criticise  their  works ; but  I must 
mention  them,  in  order  to  recall  the  Blue-stock- 
ing stage  of  female  education,  and  also  because 
they  are  a foil  to  the  really  well-educated  women 
of  the  period.  I knew  the  Miss  Berrys,  and  the 
Miss  Baillies,  and  the  empress  of  her  sex  in  her 
own  time  and  after, — Mrs.  Barbanld.  The  Miss 
Berrys  were  a favourable  specimen  of  the  Blue 
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order  : not  only  clever  and  well-read,  but  enlight-  moral  conflict  throughout  the  country  ; yet  I have 
ened  ; — rather  blue,  certainly,  but  sensible,  kindly,  been  eagerly  inquired  of  by  young  persons  within 
sufficiently  practical  for  their  position — in  short,  a few  years  as  to  anything  I could  tell  of  Mrs. 
certainly  the  better  for  their  intellectual  eultiva-  Barbauld,  because  she  had  kindled  their  souls  by 
lion,  and  in  no  way  the  worse  for  it.  The  Baillies  some  legacy  of  words  which  seemed  to  them  like 
were  not  Blue.  Joanna's  genius  was  too  strong  the  newest  and  rarest  of  gifts, 
and  natural  to  be  overlaid  by  any  amount  of  read-  Her  father  certainly  did  not  train  her  to  be 
|ng  she  was  disposed  to  undertake.  All  the  somebody’s  companion,  or  somebody's  mother.  He 
sources  of  wisdom  were  open  to  her  ; — Nature,  treated  her  and  her  brother  alike,  with  the  view 
books,  and  life  : and  she  drew  from  them  all  in  of  freely  opening  to  both  the  way  to  wisdom.  Her 
happy  proportion  ; so  that  she  became  the  wise  education  was  a pure  blessing  to  her.  It  was  to 
and  happy  woman  that  every  wise  father  would  her  what  she  brietly  and  brilliantly  describes  intol- 
desire  his  daughter  to  be  in  herself,  whatever  she  leetual  pursuits  to  be  in  her  celebrated  essay.  Her 
Light  also  do  for,  and  he  to  other  people.  If  firm  grasp  of  philosophy,  her  student-like  habit  of 
Joanna  Baillic  had  written  nothing,  she  would  mind,  and  the  scholarly  discipline  she  underwent 
have  been  the  beloved  and  revered  being  that  she  did  not  impair,  if*  the  slightest  degree,  her 
is  in  all  memories.  The  only  difference  is  that  womanly  grace,  her  delicate  reserve,  or  the  glow 
her  lot  as  an  author  affords  further  evidence  of  the  of  her  friendships.  It  is  true,  she  was  not  much 
robust  character  of  her  mind,  in  the  equal  serenity  of  a needlewoman.  There  is  a tradition  that  the 
with  which  she  regarded  the  rise,  and  culmination,  skeleton  of  a mouse  was  found  in  her  workbag  ; 
and  decline  of  her  own  fame.  No  seat  of  irrita-  but  this  kind  of  disinclination  is  seen  in  women 
bility  seems  to  have  been  ever  touched,  more  or  who  know  no  language  but  their  own,  and  whose 
less,  by  such  a celebrity  as  very  few  women  have  ideas  do  not  range  beyond  their  own  street.  As 
ever  attained,  or  by  that  extinction  of  her  fame,  her  husband’s  aider  in  the  work  of  bis  great  school 
which  must  have  appeared  to  her  unjust,  if  the  at  Palgrave,  and  as  a motherly  hostess  to  the  little 
fame  had  not  been  itself  a delusion.  Less  cele-  boys,  she  was  tenderly  remembered  by  some  men 
pirated,  but  hardly  less  highly  endowed,  and  of  distinction  who  had  stood  at  her  knee.  A 
more  thoroughly  educated  than  Joanna  Baillie,  or  nobler  and  sweeter  presence  than  Mrs.  Barbauld  s 
perhaps  any  other  woman  of  her  time,  was  Mrs.  I have  never  witnessed  ; and  1 have  heard  from 
Barbauld,  whose  few  but  exquisite  writings  still  some  of  her  own  generation  that  her  sprightliness 
kindle  enthusiasm  in  duly  qualified  readers  who  was  once  as  bewitching  as  her  composure  was 
happen  to  pick  up  anything  of  hers  in  their  path  afterwards  pathetic. 

of  study.  In  the  next  generation  after  the  Blues  of  the 

Her  father  educated  her  with  her  brother ; and  last  century,  there  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of 
we  see  in  her  noble  style,  full  of  power,  clearness,  reaction  in  regard  to  the  education  of  at  least  the. 
and  grace,  one  of  the  results  of  her  sound  classical  middle  class  girls.  As  far  as  1 have  heard  from 
training.  We  see  others  in  her  compactness  of  mauy  quarters,  the  mothers  of  the  early  part  of 
thought,  and  closeness  of  expression ; while  the  this  century  were  less  informed,  less  able  in  even 
warm  glow  of  sentiment,  pure  as  the  sunlight,  the  common  affairs  of  life,  than  those  who  iinme- 
exclndes  all  appearance  of  pedantry,  or  unsuita-  diately  preceded  and  followed  them.  There  were, 
bleness  to  the  hour  in  which  she  wrote.  Fox  pro-  of  course,  reasons  for  this  : but  I cannot  go  into 
nounced  her  “ Essay  on  the  Inconsistency  of  them  now.  It  is  enough  to  reeal  to  the  memory 
Human  Expectations,”  “the  finest  essay  in  the  of  old  people  what  they  heard  in  their  childhood 
English  language,  ” — no  one  being  more  aware  than  of  the  boarding-schools,  sewing-schools,  and  day- 
he  must  have  been  of  the  classical  origin  of  the  schools  in  which  their  mothers  had  received  their 
train  of  thought,  so  admirably  conveyed  in  vivid  education,  as  it  was  called.  I remember  the  fame 
English.  The  strength  and  discipline  of  her  moral  of  a school  which  was  always  so  crowded  that  the 
nature  wore  only  too  well  proved  by  the  experience  girls  had  hardly  room  to  turn  round,  and  none  tor 
of  her  married  life.  She  underwent,  with  noble  any  due  care  of  their  clothes  ; a school  so  praised 
outward  serenity,  a long  and  excruciating  trial  by  distinguished  church-folk  as  that  the  list  of 
from  her  husband’s  insanity,  which  ended  in  candidates  for  admission  was  always  full ; a school 
suicide.  The  “ Dirge,”  which  remains  among  her  which  1 might  describe  at  some  length,  to  the 
poems,  discloses  to  those  who  knew  her  something  amazement  of  modern  readers,  but  of  which  I will 
of  what  lay  under  the  dignity  aud  calm  which  she  mention  only  one  characteristic  fact — that  the 
preserved  for  his  sake.  The  strain  and  shock  hi-  religious  instruction  of  Sunday  (in  addition  to 
duced  an  indolence,  or  reluctance  to  act,  and  churcli-going)  was  learning  by  heart  four  lines  of 
make  any  appearance,  which  has  deprived  us  of  “Raradise  Lost,’’  leaving  off  (till  next  Sunday) 
much  which  she  would  no  doubt  have  written,  if  whether  there  was  a stop  or  not.  There  were 
she  had  not  lost  the  spirit  and  gaiety  of  her  early  sewing-schools,  where  girls  sat  on  hard  benches 
life  ; but  we  have  enough  to  understand  how  it  without  backs,  and  without  any  support  for  the 
was  that  her  reason  and  fancy  swayed  all  minds  feet,  stitching  away  for  hours  together,  on  tine 
that  approached  her  own,  and  her  words  burned  materials,  in  any  sort  of  light  that  might  happen  ; 
themselves  in  on  the  memories  of  all  who  fell  m so  that  a large  proportion  came  out  of  the  process 
avith  them.  Having  read  any  thing  of  hers  at  all,  crooked,  or  squinting,  or  with  back-ache  or  near 
it  was  irresistible  to  read  it  again  ; and  probably  sightedness  for  life,  and  a sad  habit  of  low  spirits, 
nothing  of  hers  ever  needed  to  be  read  more  than  There  were  country  or  seaside  schools,  where  the 
twice.  Her  essays  related  mainly  to  the.  topics  of  girls  learned  to  gather  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to 
the  time : and  the  time  was  one  of  political  and  play  trap-ball,  and  perhaps  to  dance,  as  well  as  to 
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say  their  catechism  and  darn  stockings  ; all  very 
good,  but  not  quite  enough,  according  to  our 
notions.  The  pupils  themselves,  when  parents, 
desired  more  for  their  children  ; and  there  was  a 
movement — I remember  it  well,  because  it  involved 
my  sisters  and  cousins — in  favour  of  an  education 
more  like  that  if  boys,  and  conducted  chiefly  by 
masters.  It  was  a great  blessing  to  the  girls,  but 
it  was  a random  effort.  In  one  town,  most  of  the 
middle-class  girls  would  be  taught  Latin,  if  not 
Greek  and  mathematics,  really  well ; while  in 
other  towns,  a miserable  smattering  of  French  (as 
English  French  was  before  the  Peace)  was  con- 
sidered enough  in  the  way  of  languages,  and  even 
arithmetic,  beyond  the  four  first  rules,  was  post- 
poned to  the  piano.  There  was,  however,  a 
marked  improvement : and  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  introducing  competition  into  the  governess 
department,  directed  more  attention  upon  educa- 
tion. From  that  day  to  this  the  whole  conception 
of  the  objects  and  methods  of  education  lias  been 
expanding  and  improving;  and  perhaps  not  even 
the  city  Arabs  now  gathered  into  ragged  schools 
have  more  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  change 
than  the  girlhood  of  England  and  Scotland.  As 
ilr.  Cowper  justly  observed  at  Harley  Street,  it  is 
the  well-grounded  and  systematic  instruction,  the 
habit  of  co-ordinated  study,  which  is  so  valuable 
to  the  minds  of  women.  Our  Ladies’  Colleges  are 
rapidly  familiarising  society  with  this  view  of 
female  study  ; schools  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  pupils  for  the  college,  and 
the  quality  of  governesses  is  rising  in  full 
proportion  to  the  new  means  of  training  now  put 
within  their  reach.  Through  them,  as  well  as  by 
natural  incitements  of  example  and  sympathy, 
the  improvement  will  spread  from  the  middle 
classes  upwards.  If  aristocratic  parents  will  not 
as  yet  send  their  daughters  to  colleges,  where 
future  governesses  and  professional  and  mercantile 
men's  daughters  study  together,  they  will  soon 
demand  a higher  order  of  instruction  from  the 
exclusive  schoolmistresses,  governesses,  and  mas- 
ters whom  they  employ.  Hitherto  their  children 
have  undoubtedly  had  the  advantage  in  learning 
well  what  they  do  learn, — modern  languages, 
English  reading  and  writing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  arts.  Xow,  they  must  extend  their  scheme. 

This  brings  us  to  my  last  topic, — the  recent 
exciting  discussion  about  Belgravian  young  ladies. 
The  only  part  of  it  that  I need  notice  here  is  that 
which  seems  to  have  excited  least  interest  else- 
where ; and  that  is,  the  actual  quality  of  the 
Belgravian  young  ladies  whose  interests  have  been 
so  freely  discussed. 

I regret  the  discussion,  because  I believe  it  will 
be  injurious  to  English  reputation  abroad.  Xo 
Englishman,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  will  believe, 
any  more  than  his  wife  or  mother,  that  “ the 
Belgravian  Lament  ” was  written  by  a woman,  or 
any  number  of  women  : but  we  cannot  expect  the 
same  true  instinct  in  Americans,  French,  Italians, 
or  even  Germans.  I regret  that  a statement, 
practically  libellous,  has  been  floated  at  home, 
which  will  go  the  round  of  the  world,  and  be 
harboured  in  some  corner  of  it  for  future  mischief. 
This  is  enough  to  say  of  the  original  incident,  and 
of  the  mischievous  introduction  to  newspaper 


treatment  of  the  gravest  and  most  perplexing  of 
moral  questions. 

What  concerns  us  now  is, — the  view  taken,  all 
round,  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  notion  that  the  aim  of  their  lives  is  an  advan- 
tageous marriage  can  be  held  only  by  men  who 
have  no  acquaintance  with  them.  Those  wyho  have 
may  be  indignant  when  the  conception  of  the  low- 
bred satirist  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  as  fact, 
and  left  uncoutradicted,  as  the  libel  in  this  case 
necessarily  is  ; but  none  of  the  associates  of  those 
young  ladies  will  feel  less  respect  for  them  now 
than  they  did  six  weeks  ago.  It-  needs  no  explain- 
ing in  Belgravian,  any  more  than  other  society, 
that  mothers  and  daughters  are  not  always  think- 
ing of  and  planning  for  advantageous  marriage. 
If  observation  is  newly  excited  by  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  take  the  turn  of  noting  what  is  the 
aim,  and  therefore  what  the  quality,  of  female 
education  in  that  class. 

I have  seen  something  of  that  order  of  young 
ladies ; and  what  I have  observed  obliges  me  to 
believe  that  the}’  are  at  least  as  well  provided 
with  independent  objects  and  interests  as  middle- 
class  girls.  One  family  rises  up  before  my  mind, 
— sensible  parents  and  then-  five  daughters  (saying 
nothing  here  of  the  sons).  The  parents  provided 
instruction  for  each  girl,  according  to  her  turn 
and  ability  : and  when  each  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood, she  had  free  scope  for  her  own  pursuit.  One 
was  provided  with  a painting-room,  and  another 
with  a music-room,  and  all  appliances  and  means  : 
a third  had  a conservatory  and  garden  ; and  all 
lived  in  a society  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
They  had  as  much  as  they  wished  of  the  balls  and 
fetc3  we  hear  so  much  about  ; and  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  other  young 
ladies  who  are  now  subjected  to  such  insolent 
speculation  from  below  : but  I am  confident  that 
it  could  never  have  entered  the  head  of  the 
veriest  coxcomb  of  their  acquaintance  that  any  of 
the  family  were  speculating  in  marriage.  Four  of 
them  married  well,  in  the  best  sense,  though  not 
all  grandly.  The  fifth  died,  after  many  years  of 
illness.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
English  girls  have  the  simplicity,  intelligence,  and 
kindliness  of  their  order  in  one  rank  of  life  as  m 
another;  and  certainly  not  least  in  that  class  which 
is  surrounded,  from  its  birth  upw’ards,  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  refinement  derived  from  intelligence. 

What,  then,  are  they  educated  for  ? This  is 
the  great  question,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of 
middle-class  girls. 

For  the  most  part,  their  education  is  probably 
a matter  of  sympathy  and  imitation.  In  this  or 
that  way  they  may  best  learn  what  ever}’  girl  is 
expected  to  learn.  Beyond  this,  there  is  usually 
but  a dim  notion  of  the  object,  and  as  little  notion 
as  elsewhere  of  the  great  single  or  paramount  aim 
of  education. — to  raise  the  qnality  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  highest  attainable  point.  1 believe 
that  the  parents  fall  short  of  this  conception,  like 
most  other  parents  of  daughters  : but  I am  confi- 
dent that  they  arc  yet  further  from  the  other 
extreme, — of  universally  and  audaciously  breeding 
up  their  daughters  for  the  matrimonial  market. 
One  evidence  that  is  before  our  eyes  tells  a great 
deal.  The  unmarried  women  of  the  upper  classes 
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seem  to  be  at  least  as  'well  occupied  with  natural 
and  useful  pursuits  as  those  of  any  other  rank ; 
and  more  so  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  their  greater 
command  of  means  for  accomplishing  their  pur- 
poses and  gratifying  their  tastes.  Some  may  do 
a little  mischief  in  attempting  to  do  good  : some 
may  get  into  a foolish  metaphysical  school  in  their 
study  of  German : some  may  lose  themselves 
among  the  religious  sects  of  the  day  in  the  course 
of  their  polemical  or  antiquarian  studies  : but  I 
doubt  whether  one  could  anywhere  find  more 
satisfactory  specimens  of  single  women,  amiable 
and  cheerful,  because  satisfied  and  occupied, — 
with  friends  enough  for  their  hearts,  and  business 
enough  for  head  and  hands. 

AVhat  is  the  truth,  I wonder,  about  the  “ fast 
young  ladies”  we  read  so  much  about?  I am 
out  of  the  world ; but  I cannot  find  that  anybody 
who  is  in  it  has  actually  seen  the  young  ladies 
who  talk  of  “ awful  swells”  and  “ deuced  bores,” 
who  smoke,  and  venture  upon  free  discourse,  and 
try  to  be  like  men.  In  Horace  Walpole’s  time,  as 
in  Addison's,  there  were  “fast  young  ladies,”  as 
we  see  in  many  a letter  of  Walpole’s,  and  many  a 
paper  of  the  “Spectator.”  Probably  there  were 
some  in  every  age,  varying  their  doings  and 
sayings,  according  to  the  fopperies  of  the  time. 
Have  we  more  than  the  average  proportion  ? I do 
not  know.  One  obvious  remark  on  the  ease  of  the 
girls  so  freely  discussed  lia3  scarcely,  1 think, 
been  sufficiently  made  ; that  the  two  commonest 
allegations  against  them  are  incompatible.  We 
hear  of  their  atrocious  extravagance  in  dross  and 
peculiarity  of  personal  habits  ; and,  in  the  next 
•breath,  of  their  lives  being  one  unremitting  effort 
to  obtain  a husband.  Now,  in  my  long  life,  I 
have  witnessed  nothing  like  the  opposition  set  up 
by  men,  within  the  last  seven  years,  to  certain 
modes  of  female  dress  and  manners : yet  the 
modes  remain.  The  ladies  are  steady.  I wish 
their  firmness  was  shown  in  a better  cause  ; for  I 
admire  the  fashions  of  the  day  as  little  as  any 
man  : but  it  is  plain  that  the  ladies,  young  and 
old,  daughters  and  mothers,  do  not  try  to  please 
men  in  their  dress  and  behaviour.  They  choose 
to  please  themselves  : and,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  their  taste,  we  cannot  but  admit  their 
spirit  of  independence. 

On  the  whole,  I cannot  see  any  evidence  that 
women  of  any  rank  are,  generally  speaking, 
educated  with  a view  to  getting  married  : nor  yet 
for  the  purpose  of  being  companions  to  men,  or 
the  mothers  of  heroes  ; nor  yet  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  men  to  great  deeds,  and  improving 
society ; nor  yet,  except  in  a few  scattered 
instances,  to  make  the  most  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual nature.  There  will  be  less  confusion  of 
thought,  and  dimness  of  aim,  when  the  better 


useful,  and  more  agreeable  than  ever  before, 
without  losing  anything  in  exchange  for  the  gain. 

From  the  Mountain". 

OUR  CRITIC  UPON  CRICKET. 

.SECOND  INNINGS. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  I scored  in  my 
last  innings  some  remarks  upon  the  modern  cata- 
pultive  style  of  bowling,  and  some  regrets  that,  to 
my  thinking,  the  pleasure  of  the  game  has  in  some 
degree  been  lessened  by  it.  We  live  in  a fast  age, 
aiid  I suppose  our  bowlers  fancy  they  must  keep 
pace  with  the  times  : but  I am  pretty  sure  that 
certainty  is  often  sacrificed  to  speed,  and  that 
many  a young  cricketer  lias  spoilt  bis  style  in 
bowling  by  aiming  too  exclusively  at  quickness  in 
delivery.  The  great  thing  to  be  learnt  is  to  make 
sure  of  a good  length,  and  to  vary  pace  and  pitch 
with  ease  as  well  as  accuracy. 

To  practise  this,  the  best  way  is  to  go  out  with 
a friend,  and  stand  at  two  grounds’  length  apart, 
with  a single  stump  between  you.  Peg  a bit  of 
paper,  each  at  three  or  four  yards  from  the 
wicket,  and  bowl  alternate  balls  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  only  scoring  when  you  hit  both  the  paper 
and  the  wicket.  Change  the  distance  of  the 
former  after  every  dozen  balls,  so  as  to  acquire  the 
knack  of  varying  four  lengths  : and  especially 
endeavour  to  deliver  with  a twist,  which  by  begin- 
ning with  slow  balls  you  will  speedily  acquire,  and 
by  practice  will  be  able  to  introduce  with  swift 
ones.  An  old  bowler  I knew  (I  believe  be  was 
among  the  very  first  of  the  round-banders)  could 
pitch  a ball  at  least  a yard  wide  of  the  stumps, 
and  yet  make  it  shoot  straight  into  them.  1 have 
often  heard  him  boast  that  be  could  bowl  a 
“ bailer  ” that  should  pitch  behind  the  batsman: 
and  after  bitting  round  at  what  one  thought  a safe 
leg-bail  from  him,  I have  often  been  disgusted  to 
find  it  take  the  wicket. 

Good  bowling  is  so  vitally  essential  to  good 
cricket,  that  I wonder  that  more  pains  are  not 
taken  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  annual  defeat  of 
the  Gentlemen  by  the  Players,  which  is  becoming 
every  year,  it  seems,  more  sure  in  its  recurrence,  1 
attribute  in  chief  measure  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
rule  the  Gentlemen  bowl  badly,  because  they  never 
practise  it.  Last  year  at  the  Oval,  the  Players 
beat  them  in  one  innings,  with  near  200  runs  to 
spare  : and  at  Lord’s  this  year  a like  defeat 
occurred,  the  Players  scoring,  in  their  one  innings, 
240,  while  the  Gentlemen  made  70  and  110. 
The  return  match,  too,  the  Players  have  won 
easily  in  one  innings,  making  the  large  score  of 
353,  while  the  Gentlemen  scored  154  and  130. 
This  result  I see  is,  in  the  “Times”  account 
assigned  to  “the  fine  bowliug  of  Jackson  and 
Willsher  throughout,  combined  with  the  gene- 


instructed  generation  grows  up.  Meantime,  in  the  ral  good  fielding  of  the  Players : ” but  there 
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midst  of  the  groping  among  sympathies,  and  senti-  is  no  doubt  the  inferior  bowling  of  the  Gentlemen 
ments,  and  imitations,  and  ambitions,  and  imper-  liad  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it.  Of  course  it 
feet  views  of  all  sorts,  let  us  only  have  some  few  would  not  be  in  reason  to  expect  an  amateur  to 
who  uphold  the  claim  of  every  human  being  to  be  bowl  as  well  as  a professional  without  like  con- 
mado  the  most  of,  in  all  the  provinces  of  its  stant  practice  ; and  gentlemen,  it  may  be  said, 
nature,  and  the  female  sex  is  redeemed.  Women  have  neither  need  nor  wish  to  take  up  cricket  as 
will  quietly  euter  into  their  “rights,”  without  a business,  and  so  give  up  much  time  to  it.  But 
objection  on  any  band,  when  those  rights  consist  surely  if  they  can  spare  time  to  practise  it  at  all, 
in  their  being  more  reasonable,  more  able,  more  they  ought  not  to  confine  themselves  exclusively 
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to  batting  : at  any  rate,  if  they  intend  to  keep 
on  foot  tlieir  annual  match  with  the  professionals, 
they  ought  to  try  their  hand  at  bowling  every  now 
and  then,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
such  preposterous  defeats  as  have  been  witnessed. 
Some  few  gears  ago  the  sides  were  much  more 
equal  : * but  since  it  has  been  common  to  employ 
professional  bowlers  in  almost  every  match,  the 
bowling  of  the  Gentlemen  has  more  and  more 
fallen  off,  and  the  victory  of  the  Players  been 
more  and  more  made  safe.  As  a preventive  of 
the  ludicrous  defeats  which  are  sustained,  I see  a I 
writer  in  “ Bell’s  Life  ” suggests  that  matches 
should  in  future  be  played  by  eighteen  Gentlemen 
1 against  eleven  Players,  or  else  that  numbers  should 
be  equal,  but  the  Gentlemen  should  have  a brace 
of  bowlers  given  them.  This,  of  course,  would 
make  the  sides  more  equal  than  they  have  been, 
but  the  match  could  be  no  longer  viewed  with 
I special  interest,  nor  regarded  as  a trial  of  our 
amateur  opposed  to  our  professional  strength  and 
skill.  For  my  own  part,  1 detest  a game  where 
there  are  more  than  eleven  in  the  field.  Cricket, 
to  be  cricket,  must  be  played  by  two  elevens  : and 
each  side  should  be  truly  that  w Inch  it  is  called. 
If  the  Gentlemen  play  the  Players,  the}1-  shoidd  all 
of  them  be  gentlemen,  and  not  let  their  hardest 
work  be  done  by  bowlers  from  the  other  side. 

The  plan  of  hiring  a professional  as  bowler  to  a 
club  no  doubt  tends  very  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  batsmen  ; but  I regret  to  see  it  made, 
as  it  is  often,  an  excuse  for  gentlemen  to  give  up 
bowling  altogether,  and  for  getting  it  done  for 
them,  not  merely  upon  practice  days,  but  when 
they  play  a match.  Generally  speaking,  more 
depends  upon  the  bowler  than  on  any  other  man  ; 
and  when  the  Ballborough  Eleven  brag  of  having 
smashed  the  Stnmpington,  I incline  to  give  the 
laurels  where  they  arc  justly  due,  and  to  chronicle 
that  Slowsure,  the  Ballborough  paid  bowler, 
proved  a better  man  than  Roundshot,  the  profes- 
sional of  Stnmpington.  Why  men  don’t  practise 
bowling,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  is  more 
than  I,  who  used  to  revel  in  it,  can  pretend  to 
guess.  If  you  play  simply  for  exercise,  as  many  a 
man  does,  a few  overs  will  do  more  for  you  in 
sudorification  than  will  any  other  field-work  ; and 
as  for  fancying  that  a borvler  only  comes  in  for 
bal’d  work,  and  has  no  real  enjoyment  in  it,  the 
man  who  can  say  that  has  never  drawn  a wicket. 

Batting  is  well  enough,  and  there  is  certainly  a 
savage  sort  of  luxury  in  making  a good  slashing 
hit ; but  of  all  the  joys  of  cricket  none  equals  the 
delight  of  scattering  the  stumps.  You  feel  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  as  when  you  win  a well- 
contested  game  of  chess.  You  pit  yourself  against 
a man,  and  he  defies  you,  and  you  beat  him,  and 
when  his  wicket  falls  you  feel  yourself  superior, 
and  your  glory  is  the  more  because  you  say, 

“ Alone  I did  it  1 ” 1 think  the  joy  of  ripping  out 

the  middle  stump  of  a good  batter  surpasses  even 
that  of  wiping  a man’s  eye  at  an  overhead  cock- 
plicasant,  going  down  wind  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  a minute,  or  of  clearing  an  ugly -looking 


* The  matches  which  were  plac  ed  in  the  years  1842,  1843, 
JS46,  1.  48.  1S4!1,  and  1S63.  were  all  of  them  decided  in  favour 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  since  the  year  last  mentioned  have 
not  won  a single  match. 


brook  or  bit  of  timber,  which  has  been  a baulk  to 
some  of  the  best-mounted  in  the  field. 

It  is  a great  pity,  I think,  that  bowling  is  not 
practised  more  than  it  now  seems  to  be,  and  that 
young  players  arc  not  warned  that  pace  is  not  by 
any  means  the  most  important  point  to  aim  at. 
It  would  seem  now  that  in  bowling  there’s  a 
mania  for  speed,  as  there  is  in  dancing,  hunting, 
and  in  shooting.  But  the  old  waltz  is  by  far  more 
graceful  than  the  deux-temps,  and  the  best  of 
shots  and  riders  must  acknowledge  that  good 
sport  is  often  sacrificed  to  pace.  So  the  fastest 
balls  prove  often  less  effective  than  the  slowest, 
aud  have  this  further  disadvantage  that,  by  mere 
force  of  recoil,  the}'  fly  further  when  hit.  More- 
over, as  a rule,  a man  can  bowl  more  steadily 
when  he  does  not  strain  himself  to  keep  up  a 
great  pace,  and  many  a match  is  lost  by  the 
bowlers  putting  on  too  much  steam  at  the  first, 
and  thereby  tiring  themselves  out  before  they 
have  half  done  their  work.  “Take  it  easy,”  is 
the  best  of  rules  for  a young  bovder : and,  how- 
ever hot  the  day  be,  mind  you  keep  your  temper 
cool.  When  once  a bowler  gets  “put  out,”  he 
Will  have  small  chance  of  putting  out  the  batter, 
and  the  safest  thing  to  do  u ith  him  is  to  treat  him 
as  a tea-kettle,  and,  directly  he  shows  signs  of 
boiling  over,  take  him  off'. 

AS  lietlier  it  be  worth  paying  a couple  of  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  the  privilege  of  learning  to  pull 
w’ell  and  play  cricket,  is  a point  -which  I shall 
leave  'to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  who  are 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  at 
Winchester  and  Eton  and  our  other  public  schools. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  whatever  other  benefits 
their  system  may  confer,  it  tends  more  than  any 
other  to  make  good  oarsmen  and  good  cricketers. 
Excepting  in  the  holidays,  we  at  Greyfriars  had 
small  chance  of  getting  up  our  rowing,  but  for 
cricket  we  went  in  with  all  our  spirit  and  our 
strength  ; and,  considering  the  limited  extent  of 
the  Lark's  grassplat,  which  served  us  for  a cricket- 
field,  our  prowess  at  the  game  was,  to  say  the 
least,  praiseworthy,  and  such  as  any  old  Grey- 
friars man  might  well  feel  proud  to  see.  It  was  a 
great  grief,  I remember,  that  we  could  not  test 
our  strength  at  Lord’s,  bjr  playing  in  the  annual 
tripartite  scholastic  games.  Eheu  fugaces  ! other 
memories  than  ours  must  noiv  bewail  those  happy 
times  ! What  could  have  induced  the  masters  of 
those  other  schools  to  forbid  a pleasant  meeting 
which  both  men  and  boys  looked  forward  to  and 
annually  enjoyed,  it  is  not  my  present  province  to 
inquire.  But  I cannot  help  dropping  a tear  of 
sympathy  for  those  who,  being  Wj’kehamists,  must 
have  felt  the  loss  even  more  than  I,  though  every 
public  schoolman  has  reason  to  bewail  it. 

But  though  w e at  Greyfriars  could  never  play 
at  Lord’s  among  the  “ glorious  Three, ’’we  had  our 
annual  matches  of  the  Past  versus  the  Present, — 
the  Men  against  the  Boys.  And  jolly  meets 
they  were,  and  are,  too,  I doubt  not  ; only  1 fear 
the  roundshot  bow  ling  has  somewhat  nibbed  the 
fun  out.  Oh  ! how’  for  days  beforehand  we  would 
talk  about  the  match,  and  watch  with  growing 
interest  the  practising  of  our  Eleven,  who  trained 
daily  for  the  game.  And  then,  when  the  day 
came,  howr  hastily  we  swallow'ed  down  our  lunch 
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of  bread  and  soap  (as  we  with  annual  jocosity 
christened  on!  school  cheese  : this  being,  By  the 
way,  the  only  day  in  all  the  year  we  had  the 
chance  of  tasting  it),  and  how  eager  we  rushed 
ont  to  see  what  old  fellows  had  come,  and  to  hear 
what  rnmonrs  were  atloat  anent  their  playing. 
The  ground  had  been  marked  ont  at  least  a week 
ago  (and  woe-betide  the  fag  whose  foot  between 
whiles  had  been  seen  on  it .’),  and  long  before 
breakfast  the  wickets  had  been  pitched,  and  an 
Argnsy  of  eyes  had  tested  their  exactness.  What 
a elieer  there  is  when  our  Eleven  win  the  toss,  and 
magnanimonsly  gutter  their  opponents  to  go  in  : 
and  what  handclapping  there  is  as  every  wicket 
j falls,  and  how  we  hope  our  shouts  of  triumph  will 
| strike  terror  to  the  foe,  whom  we  impartially 
abstain  from  in  any  way  encouraging.  Haply  one 
1 of  the  masters  plays,  to  fill  a vacant  place,  and 
then  how  we  rejoice  to  see  his  stumps  sent  living, 

| or  to  laugh  at  him  when  scampering  for  a ball  he 
should  have  stopped.  But  our  loudest  exultation 

[is  when  one  of  our  Eleven  hits  a “ skyer  ’’  over  Clois- 
ters, or  far  into  Under  Green,  and  after  running  a 
good  fiver  scores  another  one  or  two  by  a clumsy 
throwing  up.  Shrill  hurrahs  and  rounds  of  hand-clap- 
ping salute  the  heroes  as,  to  rest  themselves,  they 
sit  upon  their  bats  : and  the  only  damper  thrown 
upon  onr  spirits  is  when,  perhaps  emboldened  too 
mueh  by  our  applause,  one  of  the  heroes  not  long 
after  by  a sad  fate  gets  run  out. 

Kor  was  our  pleasure  over  with  the  ending  of 
the  game  : for  after  it  came  the  supper  (known  to 
us  as  the  “tuck  out”),  and  to  some  inglorious 
minds  this  was  by  no  means  least  looked  forward 
to  among  the  day’s  delights.  The  “Uppers’’  of  the 
I school  enjoyed  the  envied  privilege  of  sitting  down 
with  the  “Elevens,”  and  when  their  fames  was 
erempta,  and  they  got  up  from  their  seats,  we  fags 
who  were  in  waiting  made  a rush  into  their  places, 
and  feasted  on  the  fragments  as  fast  as  we  could 
eat.  Kind  masters  would  secure  an  emptied  pie- 
disli  or  a salad-bowl,  and  rill  it  before  leaving 
with  whatever  their  fags  brought  them,  so  that 
layers  of  cold  fowl  would  alternate  with  strata  of 
raw  currants,  creams,  and  custards,  and  on  a tipsy 
cake  foundation  would  be  raised  successive  storeys 
of  jam-tart  and  lobster  salad,  grapes,  tritte,  and 
spioed-beef.  O dura  ilia  puerurum ! What  would 
aldermen  not  give  for  the  clastic  powers  of  ap- 
petite wherewith  we  used  to  pitch  into  these 
horrifying  mixtures,  and  the  freedom  from  dys- 
pepsia evinced  by  sleeping  after  them  ! Other 
cricket-suppers  than  those  enjoyed  at  Greyfriars 
live  yet  among  my  pleasantest  remembrances. 
Will  the  next  age  have  the  like  joys  to  look  back 
upon  ? Except  in  the  remotest  of  our  rural  districts, 
cricket-suppers  are  becoming  sadly  out  of  fashion, 
and  I fear  it  is  considered  somewhat  vulgar  to  in- 
dulge in  them.  Late  dinners  perhaps  have  helped 
to  put  them  out  of  date  ; but  u hatever  he  the  cause, 
I think  it  a great  pity  that  they  should  be  extinct, 
and  I hope  to  see,  ere  long,  an  effort  made  for  their 
revival.  Xot  that  I agree  (piite  with  the  widely- 
accepted  maxim  that  we  Englishmen  can  do 
nothing,  whether  in  business  or  in  pleasure,  with- 
out plenty  of  eating  and  drinking.  But  the  meet 
after  the  match  affords  a pleasant  time  for  chat, 
and  many  a life-friendship  which  is  first  formed 


upon  the  field  is  cemented  in  the  supper-room. 
Men  now  are  much  too  business-like  to  please  me 
in  their  pastimes.  They  hurry  home  from  hunting 
as  they  do  out  of  a theatre,  and  they  cut  away 
from  cricket,  scarcely  bidding  a good-bye,  and  a3 
though  glad  to  get  it  over.  Xow  this  is  surely  an 
ill-compliment  to  those  they  have  been  playing 
with,  and  for  many  other  reasons  I think  it  a 
mistake.  The  drive  through  pleasant  country 
from  a well-contested  match  is  to  me  far  more  en- 
joyable when  taken  leisurely  and  calmly  in  the 
cool  of  the  late  evening,  with  one’s  supper  safe 
inside  one,  than  when  yon  hurry  off  the  ground  as 
hard  as  you  can  pelt,  hot,  and,  may  be,  hurt,  or 
freshly  smarting  from  defeat. 

I have  had  some  slight  experience  in  getting  tip 
a club,  and  know  a little  of  the  duties  of  those 
who  undertake  its  management ; and  I think 
success  depends  in  a very  great  degree  upon  the 
rules  laid  down  at  starting  for  the  management  of 
matches,  and  the  spirit  of  obedience,  good  temper, 
and  good-will  with  which  such  regulations  as  seem 
needful  are  observed.  In  choosing  an  Eleven,  I 
consider  it  essential  to  elect  a proper  captain, 
and,  when  chosen,  to  invest  him  with  absolute 
authority.  It  saves  a world  of  trouble  to  place 
in  his  sole  hands  the  appointment  of  the  field,  and 
uncontrolled  decision  in  cases  of  dispute.  Many 
a match  is  lost  for  want  of  a good  general ; and  if 
the  captain  be  held  responsible  for  failure,  he  will 
keep  his  wits  about  him  and  lose  no  chance  to 
win.  It  will  be  for  him  to  say  when  to  try  a 
change  of  bowling  (I  have  often  seen  a wicket 
drawn  by  taking  olf  a good  bowler  and  putting  on 
a bad  one)  : and  his  practised  eye  will  note  the 
style  of  play  in  each  new  batsman,  and  tell  him 
how  to  vary  the  disposal  of  the  field.  Nothing 
more  displays  the  skill  of  the  professional  Elevens 
than  their  cpiickness  in  discovering  the  favourite 
hits  of  players,  and  taking  steps  to  stop  them. 
A peculiar  hit  is  made,  and  a run  or  two  obtained ; 
a similar  ball  is  bowled  and  it  is  similarly  hit,  but 
by  the  beckoning  of  the  captain  a fieldsman  has 
been  moved,  and  the  player  is  caught  out.  \ ery 
many  of  the  victories  the  Elevens  have  obtained 
over  Sixtcens  and  Twenty-twos  have  in  great 
measure  been  gained  by  dodges  of  this  sort  : and 
young  players  may  learn  much  by  watching  such 
good  generalship,  and  seeing  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  enemy’s  weak  points. 

As  a rule,  I fear  that  fielding  is  terribly  neg- 
lected, and,  like  bowing,  is  not  practised  half 
enough  by  amateurs.  \\re  at  Greyfriars  used 
often  to  have  afternoons  for  practice,  thirteen 
only  playing,  so  as  to  have  tw'o  batsmen  in  rota- 
tion at  the  wickets  and  the  rest  at  their  appointed 
places  in  the  field.  There  cannot  well  be  sides  m 
such  a game  as  this  ; but  to  keep  the  interest  up 
it  is  as  well  to  take  the  score,  and  the  man  who 
makes  most  runs  may  be  held  winner  of  the  game. 
At  any  rate,  such  play  is  vastly  more  improtiug 
than  a game  at  “ tip  and- run,”  which  is  a very 
good  fun  for  muffs  who  only  blind-swipe,  and 
have  a wish  to  exercise  their  lungs  as  well  as  legs. 
And  it  is  vastly  more  amusing,  at  least  in  my 
opinion,,  than  the  “practice"  that  one  secs  upon 
nine  club-days  out  of  ten,  and  which  consists  in 
simply  pitching  some  half  score  of  wickets  some 
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half  dozen  yards  apart,  so  that  nobody,  of  course, 
can  hit  to  leg  or  point  without  the  chance  of  i 
breaking  some  one  clse’s  head.  There  is  certainly 
excitement  in  practice  of  this  sort,  but  I must 
confess  that  it  is  not  much  to  my  taste  ; and, 
after  all,  such  play  is  terribly  slow  work,  for  the 
players  loll  and  smoke  until  their  turn  comes  for 
the  bat,  and  if  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  make  a 
slashing  hit,  you  have  to  bellow  out  ‘ ‘ Ball,  thank 
you  ! ” until  you  are  half  hoarse,  and  even  then 
the  chance  is  you  must  go  for  it  yourself. 

But  what  is  better  than  good  generalship,  aud 
more  important  to  good  cricket,  I consider  it 
essential  that  there  should  be  good  fellowship. 
As  cricket  is  a sport,  and  is  merely  played  for 
exercise  and  healthful  recreation,  it  never  should 
be  played  but  with  good  feeling  and  good  humour. 
No  matter  who  wins,  they  who  lose  their  temper  I 
can  but  hold  to  lose  ; and  I would  say  to  any 
cricketer,  if  you  cannot  play  without  squabbling, 
you  had  best  not  play  at  all.  I have  heard  of 
deadly  feuds  between  two  rival  country  clubs,  and 
how  the  Swipewell  never  played  a match  with  the 
Long  Stopperton  without  the  day’s  fun  ending  in 
a wrangle  and  a fight.  But  I hope  these  bad  old 
bulldog  times  are  past,  and,  although  the  fire  of 
rivalry  may  be  as  hot  as  ever,  1 trust  players  are 
too  sensible  to  let  their  temper  become  heated  by 
it.  No  man  has  a claim  to  be  considered  a good 
cricketer  who  allows  himself  to  show  a sign  of 
anger  at  defeat.  I recollect  once  playing  in  a 
match  where  our  antagonists,  against  express 
agreement,  brought  a paid  player  to  bowl.  The 
ground  was  hard  and  rough,  and  we  thought  this 
bowling  dangerous  ; but  he  pledged  his  word  that 
he  would  moderate  his  pace.  Bather  than  not  play, 
we  therefore  waived  objection,  and  for  the  first 
innings  he  contrived  to  keep  his  word.  But  when 
I drew  his  wicket  with,  I think,  my  second  ball,  he 
broke  his  bat  upon  the  ground  in  a sudden  fit  of 
rage  (an  act  which,  had  I been  their  captain,  would 
certainly  have  got  him  his  dismissal  on  the  spot), 
and  when  we  took  our  second  innings  he  bowled 
with  all  his  might,  and  I especially  came  in  for  a 
full  share  of  his  wrath.  It  is  not  because  my  legs 
were  next  day  black  and  blue  that  I treasure  the 
reflection  that  this  was  no  true  cricketer,  however 
good  a player  he  may  have  been  and  is.* 

Some  may  think  that  it  may  be  from  such 
remembrances  as  these,  and  because  I have  poor 
pluck  and  cannot  bear  a good  bruising,  that  I have 
protested  against  the  fast  round  bowling.  But 
this  indeed  is  not  the  case.  My  chief  cause  of 
objection  is  not  at  all  one  based  on  any  personal 
autipathy  to  having  my  legs  pounded  to  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  to  losing  half  my 
beauty  by  getting  a black  eye,  or  having  (say)  the 
bridge  of  my  finely-chiselled  nose  smashed.  I 
object  to  round-shot  bowling  mainly  on  the  score 
that,  to  my  thinking,  it  lessens  the  enjoyment  of 
the  game.  Fevr  people  can  face  a really  swift 
round  bowler  without  feeling  somewhat  nervous 

* I think  I oujffit  to  add  t hat,  in  a dozen  years’  experience, 
this  has  been  the  only  ease  in  which  1 have  ever  found  a 
hired  player  misconduct  himself.  As  a rule,  professional 
cricketers  are  in  their  behaviour  all  that  one  can  wish  ; and 
one  very  rarely  hears  a foul  word  from  their  lips,  as  one  does 
too  often  from  watermen  and  jockejs,  and  other  paid  pro- 
fessors of  gentlemanly  sports. 


about  their  eyes  and  limbs  ; and  although,  by 
constant  practice,  such  feeling  may  wear  off,  they 
can  never  be  completely  at  theirs  ease  when  at  the 
stumps.  I think  much  more  amusement  may  be 
got  out  of  the  game  when  there  is  less  danger  in 
it ; and  though  I have  small  wish  to  see  young 
men  made  mollycoddles,  and  funky  of  hard  knocks, 

I think  games,  to  be  games,  ought  to  have  some  fun 
in  them.  1 admit  there’s  more  variety  in  round 
than  under  bowling,  and  I have  no  wish  to  see 
the  round  become  extinct.  But,  judging  by  what 
daily  one  reads  about  “ the  slows,’-  it  surely  cannot 
be  said  success  is  always  with  the  swift ; on  the 
contrary,  although  there  may  not  he  such  “devil” 
in  them,  I think,  with  proper  practice,  the  slows 
may  be  destructive  as  tbe  rapids  of  Niagara. 
And  why  1 cry  out  for  slow  howling  is,  that  I 
consider  much  more  real  fun  and  real  pleasure  is 
produced  by  it.  When  a ball  is  discharged  as 
from  the  mouth  of  a six-pounder,  you  must  look 
out  for  your  legs,  or  you'll  have  no  legs  to  look  to. 
But  with  slower  bowling  you  have  leisure  to 
enjoy  yourself,  aud  instead  of  standing  swathed 
up  at  the  wicket  like  a mummy  or  a mute,  you 
can  laugh  and  chaff  with  those  w ho  are  about  you, 
without  fearing  that  your  laughter  may  be  turned 
by  a leg-bail  to  the  wrong  side  of  your  month. 
As  they  are  played  at  present,  tbe  only  fun  id 
matches  appears  to  he  in  the  queer  names  which 
are  oftentimes  assumed ; but  to  call  yourselves 
“Anomalies,”  or  “Amalgamated  Duffers,’- appears, 
at  least  to  my  thinking,  a rather  feeble  joke,  aud 
one  I am  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  in  laughing 
at. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a third  innings  at 
cricket,  or  it  would  be  easy  to  write  an  utlier 
paper  on  the  points  1 have  not  noticed.  But  I 
tliiuk  1 hear  tbe  editor,  who  is  my  umpire, 
crying  “Time!”  and  so  I must  out  short  whaf 
more  I have  to  say.  Some  people  seem  to  fancy 
that,  as  men  get  more  luxurious,  cricket  may 
die  out : or  that  the  love  of  rifle  practice  will 
gradually  supplant  it.  I have  little  fear,  however, 
of  either  of  these  deaths  for  it ; in  fact,  I quite 
believe  that  so  long  as  there  are  Englishmen,  so 
long  there  will  be  cricket.  The  lor  e of  out-door 
exercise  is  much  too  strong  a passion  with  us  ever 
to  die  out,  and  cricket  is  a sport  in  everybody’s 
reach  ; and  one,  therefore,  that  the  “ Million  ” 
will  he  sure  to  keep  on  foot,  if  ever  it  be  neglected 
by  the  “ Upper  Ten  Thousand.”  H.  Silver. 


STOCK  INCIDENTS  OF  FICTION. 

Novel-wtritixg  is  an  art  that  is  getting  more 
and  more  difficult  every  day.  Originality  being 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a novel,  every  original 
thought  in  a novel  strikes  off  a chance  for  all 
succeeding  writers.  Given  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  characters  iu  the  world,  every 
time  cue  of  those  is  drawn  and  held  up  in  a book 
to  public  view  the  task  of  finding  a new  one 
becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  very  like  the  Salmon 
fishery.  Time  was  when  Salmon  w'ere  for  any- 
body’s catching.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
to  get  them.  Imagine,  then,  some  character 
fishol-y,  in  some  intellectual  river — somewhere. 
Thither  go  your  character-catchers  aud  fish,  and 
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fish.  Then  back  they  come  to  sell.  “ All  fresh  ! 
all  fresh  ! ” The  hungry  public  buy,  and  get 
some  fresh,  some  tainted,  some  very  rotten 
indeed. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  stock  is 
inexhaustible,  for  it  is  as  wide  as  the  world  ; that 
as  no  two  sheep's  faces  are  the  same,  so  no  two 
characters  are  the  same — granted — granted.  And 
if  only  men  of  first  rate  ability  wrote  novels  you 
would  meet  with  no  repetition,  but  as  many  novel- 
writers  can  see  only  the  broad  distinctions  in 
character,  and  as  many  characters  are  only  distin- 
guished by  minute  touches,  so  in  many  novels  you 
find  either  monsters,  or  persons  with  “no  characters 
at  all.” 

As  with  characters,  so  with  incidents,  and  if 
repetition  be  blameable  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
still  more  so  in  the  latter.  Variety  of  incident  is 
much  easier  to  obtain  than  variety  of  character, 
and  yet  remark  the  coolness,  the  brutality  with 
which  authors  ride  incidents  to  death.  Why,  you 
might  trace  the  pedigree  of  many  of  them,  and  as 
old  families  boast  of  having  come  in  with  the 
Coniperor,  you  will  find  that  in  general  these 
incidents  “ came  in  ” with  that  great  conqueror, 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  these  things  con- 
stantly repeat  themselves  in  real  life,  then  why 
should  they  not  be  repeated  in  fiction  ? Yes  ! 
but  names  constantly  repeat  themselves  in  real 
life,  but  you  don’t  think  of  giving  the  hero  of  your 
novel  the  same  name  as  another  man’s  hero.  An 
author  would  think  twice,  1 fancy,  before  calling 
his  hero  Edgar  Eavenswood  or  Ouy  Manncring, 
yet  he  has  no  hesitation  about  taking  Scott’s 
incidents  and  putting  them  into  his  own  tale.  Oh ! 
when  are  we  to  hear  the  last  of  that  terrible 
water-party  where  nobody  is  drowned  ? Of  that 
house  on  fire  where  the  lover  extinguishes  all  the 
professional  firemen  ? Of  that  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dead  and  yet  isn't  ? Of  that 
uncle  who  is  always  turning  up  at  last,  just  when 
he  is  wanted  ? Of  that  dear  old  handworked,  ill- 
used,  bellowing,  harmless  Imll  ? 

Now  observe  ! Here’s  a novelist  has  got  his 
handsome,  virtuous,  but  low-born  young  man, 
desperately  in  love  with  Ids  beautiful,  virtuous, 
and  high-born  young  woman.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
The  all’ection  is  mutual.  These  two  young  people 
are  admirably  fitted  for  each  other  in  all  respects 
but  this  one  of  difference  of  rank.  What  is  to 
remove  this  dreadful  bar  ? The  Earl  is  inexorable. 
“ Dares  the  low-born  caitiff’  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  my  daughter — ha  ! What  will  become  of 
society — ha  1 when  the  insects  in  the  dust — ” and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  The  Countess  won’t  hear 
of  it.  “Disgracing  yonr  family,  Amelia,  in  such 
a way.  What  will  the  world  say  ? Think  no 
more  about  it,  my  dear  ; the  County  Baris  dines 
here  to-night.”  But  the  County  Paris  will  talk  his 
small  talk  and  display  his  many  attractions  to  no 
purpose.  Our  novelist  has  all  the  regular  remedies 
at  hand.  He  considers  vlncli  lie  shall  take. 
“Fire!”  says  our  novelist.  “ Blazing  rafters — 
falling  beams — shrieking  women — shouting  men — 
engines  dash  up — firemen  stand  appalled — Orlando 
breaks  through  the  crowd — plants  a ladder — 
ascends — disappears  into  the  smoke  and  flame — 


crowd  waits  in  breathless  silence — Orlando  re- 
appears, bearing  in  his  arms  the  Earl,  the 
Countess,  and  Amelia — shouts  rend  the  skies.  Or 
shall  we  try  water  ?”  says  our  novelist.  “Water- 
party — boat  overset — Amelia  precipitated  into  the 
foaming  torrent — the  wretched  parents,  with 
streaming  eyes,  entreat  the  company  generally  to 
1 go  in  after  her — the  company  generally  decline — 
the  Earl  himself — an  old  man  and  feeble,  but  with 
all  a father's  feelings  strong  within  him — throws 
off  his  coat,  and  prepares  to  breast  the  flood,  but 
he  is  held  back  by  the  Countess,  and  by  the  com- 
pany generally,  who  prefer  saving  the  parent  on 
dry  land,  to  taking  the  water  to  save  the  child — 
all  hope  seems  past,  when  suddenly  a figure  is 
seen  to  spring  from  the  opposite  bank.  Swiftly  it 
cleaves  the  parting  waves.  Will  he  reach  her  in 
time  ? No  ! yes  ! No  ! yes  i He  does  ! He 

clasps  her  in  his  arms  ! She  is  saved  ! and  by 
whom  ? Who  is  the  happy  man  ? Who  ? 
Orlando.”  Of  course  : our  novelist  sent  him  on 
purpose.  And  what  can  the  Earl  refuse  him  after 
such  a service?  “Young  man,”  says  the  Earl, 
“you  have  restored  to  me  my  daughter.  The  life 
that  you  have  saved  she  shall  dedicate  to  you. 
Take  her  and  bless  you  ! Bless  you  both,  my 
children  ! ” Our  novelist  may  wipe  his  pen  in 
peace  after  that. 

But  if  neither  of  these  suit  him,  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  has  used  them  in  his  previous  works — for, 
otherwise,  they  would  be  sure  to  suit  him — there 
is  the  uncle  for  him — the  novel-uncle — and  surely 
never  relative  was  so  useful.  He  has,  in  general, 
been  in  India  fur  many  years  before  the  first 
volume  opens  ; and,  indeed,  for  two  -volumes  and 
a-half,  the  reader  is  only  kept  aware  of  his  exist- 
ence by  some  such  sentence  as  this,  now  and  then 
introduced : “ I have  here  a letter  from  your 
uncle  Nat.  He  has  had  an  attack  of  yellow  fever 
that  nearly  brought  him  to  his  grave.”  Or, 
“Your  uncle  Nat,  when  hunting  in  India  some 
time  ago,  fell  from  his  elephant  into  the  very  jaws 
of  a royal  tiger,  and  had  he  not  had  the  presence 

ox  mind  to- ”,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Of 

course,  being  in  India  and  making  your  fortune 
are  synonymous  terms  in  a novel,  so  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  the  author  to  state  that  uncle  Nat 
is  immensely  rich ; equally  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  has  no  liver,  is  passionate  but  kind- 
hearted,  provokingly  particular  about  trifles,  and 
a bachelor.  About  the  time  that  the  third  volume 
is  beginning  in  England,  then  the  uncle  finds  that 
the  climate  of  India  is  seriously  affecting  his 
health,  and  that  his  native  air  is  the  only  thing  to 
restore  him ; he  therefore  determines  to  return 
home,  .and  sails  accordingly,  of  course  without 
sending  notice  of  his  coming.  Things,  in  the 
meanwhile,  are  going  on  very  badly  with  the 
lovers.  Orlando,  in  addition  to  his  other  trials, 
has  poverty  to  contend  with  ; or,  perhaps,  as  our 
novelist  always  has  the  uncle  ready  if  matters 
’ come  to  a crisis,  Orlando  has  run  into  debt. 
Well  ! about  the  ninety- sixth  chapter,  things  get 
to  tlicir  worst  and  mend.  The  lover,  despair  in 
his  heart  and  bailiffs  in  the  kitchen,  is  utterly  at 
his  wits’  end.  He  does  not  know  which  way  to 
look,  except  towards  his  razors.  While  he  is 
meditating  whether  to  commit  suicide,  or  to 
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abscond  and  leave  his  lady-love,  his  servaut — an 
old  man,  faithful  and  familiar,  who  has  spent  his 
I 1 life  in  the  service  of  Orlando,  his  father,  and 
grandfather — enters  with  a note.  It  is  from 
Amelia.  “We  must  part.  All  hope  is  extin- 
guished. Oh,  my  Orlando  ! — but  t must  no  longer 
call  thee  so.  Filial  duty — parental  anger — must 
see  thee  no  more — shall  never  love  another — for- 
get me — farewell  !”  l’age  blotted  with  tears. 
Orlando  reads  the  note  twice — crushes  it — kisses 
it — grasps  his  brow  with  his  extended  hand 
(though  how  on  earth  he  manages  to  do  that,  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  explain  ; but,  if  anyone 
doubts  that  this  is  a regular  novel  action,  I am  pre- 
pared to  cpiote  chapter  and  verse  to  prove  it ; the 
name  of  a novel  in  which  the  hero  does  it  is  even 
i now  trembling  on  my  tongue — but  I forbear  ;) — 
gasps — chokes — and  strops  a razor.  Our  novelist’s 
eagle  glance  perceives  that  the  moment  has 
arrived,  lie  closes  his  telescope,  like  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,  and  orders  up  the  novel  uncle. 
What  follows  needs  little  explanation.  The  razor 
is  returned  to  its  ease.  The  bailiffs  are  sent  away 
satisfied.  Orlando  and  the  uncle  drive  to  Amelia’s 
house.  The  money-bags  overbalance  the  noble 
birth.  The  County  Paris  gets  his  dismissal  and 
Orlando  the  lady,  and  the  novel  concludes  in  the 
regular  ‘ Morning  Post’  style. 

Another  remedy  which  our  novelist  has  at  hand 
for  a bad  ease  of  crossed  love  is  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dead.  This  is  sometimes  the  lover 
and  sometimes  the  rival.  1 have  known  instances 
in  which  the  lady’s  father,  who  at  the  time  was 
opposed  to  the  marriage,  had  to  undergo  this 
1 temporary  snufiing  out.  But  most  frecpiently  it 
happens  to  the  lover  himself,  and  the  means 
vary  according  to  the  period  of  which  the  novel 
treats.  If  the  time  is  the  knight-errant  romantic 
period,  the  cause  of  the  supposed  death  is  an 
affray  with  hostile  knights.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  it  is  a light  with  Cavaliers  or  Bound- 
heads,  as  the  ease  may  be.  In  later  times  high- 
waymen are  in  general  the  instruments.  After 
highwaymen  the  pressgang  had  its  day.  In 
novels  treating  of  the  last  twenty  years  authors 
have  been  a good  deal  puzzled.  Supposed  death 
by  drowning  is  the  favourite.  A fall  while 
hunting  has  had  its  supporters,  and  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a friend’s  gun  in  a turnip- 
field  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Duelling,  too, 
still  has  its  victims — in  the  novel.  But  if  our 
novelist  has  exhausted  all  these  means,  he  has 
only  to  take  his  hero  to  Italy,  where  he  can  get 
him  assassinated,  or  nearly  assassinated,  quite 
consistently.  The  period  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference  there. 

“By  the  bones  of  Saint  Jerome,”  said  the 
leech  to  Sir  Adrian,  “ an  the  steel  had  pierced 
but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  farther,  the 
haughty  Inglese  had  gone  the  dark  road.  Assist 
me,  Sir  Knight,  to  remove  his  armour.” 

“Certain  death  must  have  ensued,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “if  the  stiletto  had  gone  a shade  deeper. 
You’d  better  telegraph,  Mr.  Jenkins.” 

The.  sixteenth  century,  or  the  nineteenth,  it 
does  not  matter — assassination  is  popularly  believed 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  novelist 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  is  one  place  left 


where  he  can  have  his  hero  romantically  stabbed 
without  the  charge  of  extravagance  being  brought 
against  him.  Well ! We  must  suppose  the  lover 
stabbed,  but  not  killed.  The  effect  is  that  the 
lady,  shocked  at  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  falls 
ill.  Gradually  she  gets  weaker  and  weaker. 
Nothing  cheers  her ; nothing  amuses  her.  The 
light  leaves  her  eye,  the  rose  her  cheek,  and  her 
silvery  laughter  is  heard  no  longer.  Her  parents, 
who  were  at  lirst  rather  pleased  that  the  objection- 
able lover  was  got  rid  of,  begin  at  length  to  fear 
for  their  child’s  happiness,  then  for  her  life,  and 
end  by  bitterly  regretting  that  they  ever  opposed 
her  wishes.  The  County  Baris,  finding  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  success  for  his  suit,  retires,  and  our 
novelist,  seeing  all  hindrances  removed,  sounds 
trumpets  and  the  lover  lives  again. 

When  the  supposed  defunct  is  the  rival  and  not 
the  lover,  a most  extraordinary  change  takes  place 
in  his  character.  It  is  just  as  if  the  novelist  had 
consented  to  let  him  live,  on  condition  that  he 
behaved  better  for  the  future.  Some  arrangement 
of  this  kind  is  absolutely  neeessaiy,  for  it  is  quite 
evident  to  every  one  that  if  he  continues  to  act  as 
he  has  been  acting  for  two  volumes  and  a half, 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  right  people  being  married 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  So  the  novelist  is  com- 
pelled to  take  desperate  measures  with  him. 
Accordingly  the  rival  disappears  for  a time.  People 
suppose  he  is  dead.  Everything  goes  on  beauti- 
fully without  him.  The  lady  is  delivered  from  his 
importunity  : the  lover  from  his  rivalry.  The 
parents  are  on  the  point  of  giving  their  consent  to 
the  marriage,  when  suddenly  he  re-appears.  Oh  ! 
thinks  every  one,  it's  all  over  with  the  lovers  now. 
Not  at  all.  He  is  quite  a changed  man.  He  dis- 
appeared a cruel,  malicious,  seltish  villain  : he  re- 
appears a mild,  peaceable,  benevolent  creature, 
with  no  wish  but  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  When 
he  disappeared  he  was  the  great  opponent  of  the 
marriage  : when  he  re-appears  he  is  its  great  pro- 
mote)-. In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  absented  him- 
self for  a time  merely  to  “ throw  away  the  worser 
part  of  him,”  and  to  have  come  back  determined 
to  “ live  the  purer  with  the  other  half.” 

But  what  is  our  novelist  to  do  if  he  has  already 
made  use  of  all  these  stratagems  in  assisting  other 
ill-starred  lovers  ? How  is  he  to  help  Orlando  and 
Amelia  then  ? How  is  he  to  help  them ! Why  he  has 
not  yet  employed  the  most  favourite  of  all  remedies 
for  unhappy  love  affairs, — the  speeilie,  the  grand 
specific,  the  novel  bull. 

Listen.  Amelia  wearing  a red  shawl  (the  heroine 
always  puts  on  a red  shawl  to  go  into  the  field 
where  the  bull  is)  is  walking  through  the  verdant 
meadows  with  Orlando.  When  they  reach  the 
middle  of  the  field  (crafty  animal  that  bull  ! — 
alw  ays  lets  them  get  to  the  middle  of  the  field), 
Taurus  shows  himself,  and  bellows. 

“ Walk  quietly  to  the  gate,”  sa3-s  Orlando,  “ I 11 
take  of!  his  attention.” 

(Wonderful  how  easily  the  novel  bull  will  allow 
his  attention  to  be  taken  off !) 

After  a short  hesitation  Miss  Amelia  walks 
towards  the  gate,  leaving  the  red  shawl  in  Orlandos 
hands.  Taurus  stares  as  if  he  scarcely  understood 
this  arrangement,  finally  does  a little  bellowing, 
and  trots  forward  ; Orlando  shouts  and  waves  the 
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shawl ; Taurus  stops,  stares,  aiul  again  trots  for- 
ward. More  shouting  and  waving  of  the  shawl ; 
more  bellowing  and  trotting.  By  this  time  Amelia 
has  reached  the  gate  ; Taurus  being  quite  satisfied 
about  this  makes  his  rush  ; Orlando  then  per- 
forms astounding  feats  with  stones  and  his  hat, 
steadily  retreating  at  every  opportunity.  Finally, 
with  all  the  skill  of  a matador,  he  blinds  the  bull 
with  the  shawl  and  escapes  through  the  gate.  The 
Earl,  who  has  seen  all  this  from  his  study-window, 
now  comes  forward,  places  Amelia’s  hand  in 
Orlando's,  blesses  them  with  many  tears,  and  then 
they  all  go  in  to  luncheon.  The  bull  observing 
this  from  his  side  of  the  gate,  apparently  thinks 
it  a good  idea,  and  returns  to  his  pasture.  That 
is  the  regular  course.  Sometimes  it  is  varied  -with 
labourers  armed  with  pitchforks  and  hoes,  but  it 
comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  end  : the 
bull  is  foiled  and  the  lovers  are  made  happy. 

The  principal  attributes  of  the  novel  bull  appear 
to  be  these.  A great  taste  for  stamping,  bellow- 
ing, staring,  lashing  himself  with  his  tail,  and 
digging  up  the  turf  with  his  horns.  All  true  to 
Nature,  doubtless,  but  still  rather  wearying  on  the 
tenth  or  twentieth  recital.  Then  good-nature  and 
forbearance  are  very  strong  points  of  his.  For  he 
never  really  hurts  the  lady  after  all.  He’s  only  in 
fun.  A careful  study  of  the  novel  bidl  has  assured 
me  of  this  fact,  that  lie  never  makes  his  rush  till 
the  lady  has  got  to  the  gate.  Still  further,  he 
never  hurts  the  lover.  He  makes  rushes  at  him, 
he  stamps  on  his  hat,  sometimes  sends  his  horns 
through  his  coat,  but  hurt  him ! not  for  the  smiles 
of  all  the  cows  in  England.  Like  the  lion  that 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince,  the  novel  bull  will 
not  touch  the  true  lover.  He  is  ‘ ‘ as  valiant  as 
Hercules — but  beware  instinct.”  Hurt  the  true 
lover  ! He  would  die  first,  as  did  his  great  ances- 
tor, who  founded  the  family.  Yes.  That  bull 
that  ran  at  Lucy  Ashton  and  was  shot  by  Edgar 
Ravcnswood,  in  dying  gave  life  to  hundreds.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  name  half  his  descendants. 
Sometimes  they  appear  in  herds  ; sometimes 
singly ; sometimes  yon  have  both  the  single  bull 
and  the  herd.  But  however,  or  whenever,  the 
novel  bull  appears,  it  is  for  a good  purpose  : to 
show  the  daring  of  the  true  lover,  or  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  false  ; to  excite  the  affection  of  the 
lady,  or  the  gratitude  of  the  parent.  How  bad  so- 
ever things  may  look,  let  the  bull  once  show  his 
face  and  they  are  sure  to  mend.  Oh  ! heroes  and 
heroines,  fear  him  not  for  the  future.  Though  his 
bellow  may  sound  very  harsh,  it  is  in  reality  “ an 
amiable  low.” 

Bless  the  bull ! all  the  novelists  that  ever  made 
use  of  him,  and  their  name  is  Legion,  ought  to 
subscribe  and  raise  a statue  to  him.  It  would 
look  well  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  should  stand 
near  Jenner’s.  People  would  think  it  had  some 
reference  to  vaccination.  Bless  that  bull  ! In  how- 
many  love  affairs  has  he  not  assisted  ? How  many 
stern  parents  has  he  not  softened  ? Oh  yes  ! If 
you  are  in  love  with  Virgo,  the  Virgin,  pray  for 
the  aid  of  Taurus,  the  Bull. 

Now  these  are  a few  of  the  commonest  novel 
incidents.  I don't  deny  that  they  are  all  quite 
natural  and  very  effective,  but  though  we  may 
still  feel  the  thrill  of  excitement  when  we  read  of 


the  house  on  fire  and  the  water  party,  though  that 
rich  old  uncle  and  that  good-natured  bull  may 
still  be  dear  to  us  .all, — as  how  could  they  be  , 
otherwise  after  so  long  an  acquaintance, — yet 
surely  novelists  might  shape  their  ends  with 
means  a little  more  original — a little  less  hack- 
neyed than  these.  I think — if  it  is  not  so,  I am  f 
greatly  mistaken — I think  the  word  novel  has 
some  connection  with  novelty.  Why  does  this 
connection  hold  good  in  etymology  alone  ? 


USURY  AND  USURERS. 

The  newspaper  readers  must  often  notice  a 
certain  class  of  advertisements  in  some  of  the 
London  papers  announcing  that  “Officers  on  full 
pay,  clergymen,  reversioners  of  real  or  personal 
property,  and  heirs  to  landed  estates  can  be  con- 
fidentially advised  on  loans  for  long  or  short 
periods  on  liberal  terms.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  &c.” 

It  is  in  vain  that  Hogarth  painted  his  wonderful 
pictures  of  the  Hake’s  Progress,  and  that  the  oft- 
told  tales  of  ruin  appear  in  the  annals  of  the 
Insolvent  Court ; for,  in  spite  of  these  constant 
warnings,  there  are  numbers  of  young  men — and 
middle-aged  men  too — who  will  drink  their  fill  of 
pleasure  at  any  price.  The  simple  act  of  writing 
his  name  across  a little  strip  of  stamped  paper 
will  furnish  young  Scapegrace  with  horses,  car- 
riages, opera-boxes,  Richmond  dinners,  and  drags 
for  the  races — in  fact,  with  the  aid  of  bill  dis- 
counters, he  can  p>rocure  for  himself  a prominent 
place  in  the  fashionable  world. 

The  bill  discounter  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
quietly  in  his  handsomely  furnished  chambers 
ready  to  receive  his  victims,  like  a spider  in  its 
web  watching  for  flies.  Let  us  christen  the 
fashionable  bill  discounter  Mr.  Lasher  : I never 
knew  any  one  of  that  name,  so  it  is  a harmless 
coinage.  His  chambers  are  at  the  West  End, 
and  are  generally  artfully  arranged,  so  that  the 
client  going  in  never  meets  the  man  who  is  coming 
out.  Lasher's  habits  are  expensive.  His  horses 
and  carriages  are  showy  ; his  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  is  gorgeously  furnished,  and  Mrs. 
Lasher’s  diamonds  sparkle  brilliantly  as  she  sits  at 
the  head  of  her  table  on  grand  days  when  Lasher 
entertains  some  of  his  customers. 

If  Lasher  is  not  an  attorney,  he  is  sure  to  have 
a brother  or  relative  of  some  kind  who  is ; and 
when  poor  Prodigal  comes  home  with  nothing  to 
show  for  his  riotous  living  but  a writ  in  the  action 
of  Lasher  v.  Prodigal,  the  family  solicitor  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  attorney’s  name  on  the  back 
of  the  writ  to  see  whether  Lasher's,  oi  Mordecai’s, 
or  Israel  Solomon’s  gang  have  robbed  the  unhappy 
defendant. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  victims  of  bill  dis- 
counters are  young  fellows  in  the  army.  If  a 
youngster  takes  a fancy  to  cards,  billiards,  racing, 
and  similar  expensive  amusements,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  he  discovers  that  all  is  vanity ; 
and  unless  he  has  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  he 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  bill  discounters. 
Nor  is  the  temptation  of  raising  money  confined 
to  London.  The  leading  bill  discounters  have 
agents  in  every  garrison  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  no  doubt  in  the  colonies  too.  It 
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seems  but  yesterday  that  poor  Greenhorn,  captain 
in  Her  Majesty's  200tli  Regiment,  came  to  the 
•writer  hereof  with  a writ  in  his  hand  for  a very 
large  sum  for  which  a certain  Mr.  Mordecai  had 
sued  him.  Now  T.  took  great  interest  in  Green- 
horn's affairs,  as  I had  known  him  from  boyhood, 
and  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion  1 had 
saved  him  from  the  Philistines. 

Of  course  poor  Greenhorn  (he  is  dead  now,  and 
his  bones  rest  many  thousand  miles  away  from 
England)  was  enthusiast ical l y repentant.  “ In- 
deed, old  fellow,”  he  said,  “I  would  have  kept 
my  word,  and  would  not  have  touched  another 
bill ; and  I never  did  till  that  infernal  Lasher 

came  into  my  quarters  at and  began  dialling, 

and  forced  a hundred  on  vied’ 

It  was  the  old,  old  story.  The  rirst  transaction 
of  the  new  lot  of  bills  was  a bill  for  100/.  at  two 
months  for  90/.  down  ; then  came  a second  bill  at 
the  expiration  of  two  months  for  100/.  for  70/. 
down,  the  deduction  of  .10/.  being  accounted  for 
as  follows  : interest  on  original  bill  for  two  months 
longer,  10/.  ; interest  on  new  bill  for  the  current 
two  months,  10/.  ; and  bonus  on  renewal  of  bill 
No.  1,  10/.  When  bills  one  and  two  beeamedue, 

I Lasher  of  course  was  short  of  cash,  but  turned 

I over  poor  Greenhorn  to  Mordecai — an  inferior 
shark  who  takes  the  leavings  of  the  bigger  fish — 
and  Mordecai  had  taken  up  the  two  bills  and  had 
advanced  40/.  for  a new  bill  of  100/.  at  two 
months’  date,  so  that  poor  Greenhorn  had  paid 

I exactly  100/.  for  200/.  for  six  months,  being  at 
the  rate  of  cent,  per  cent. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation  when 
my  unhappy  client  came  to  me  with  the  writ,  and 
I promised  him  a respite  till  the  24th  of  October, 
by  appealing  for  him  to  the  action,  which  would 
stop  proceedings  till  term.  Greenhorn’s  delight 
at  this  respite  was  refreshing  to  witness.  From 
the  slough  of  despond  he  rose  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  boisterous  spirits.  “ Would  I dine  with 
! him  at  Greenwich  V No  ? At  Richmond  ? No  V 
Well,  then,  he  would  dine  with  me.  He  would 
have  a lark,  by  Jove  : he  would  chaff  Mordecai 
till  he  was  as  mad  a3  a hatter  : ho  would  paint 
the  Jew’s  door  a different  colour  every  night  : he 
would  pay  up  on  the  24th — no,  on  the  23rd,  by 
Jove,  and  sell  them  all.” 

I took  Greenhorn  to  the  Cock.  , The  worthy 
William  (whom  Tennyson  has  immortalised),  the 
best  of  waiters,  got  us  the  iinest  steak  and  the 
best  bottle  of  port  which  the  Cock  could  produce. 
We  showed  Greenhorn  "the  farthing,”*  and  told 
him  about  Pepys  and  Mrs.  Ivnipp  coming  there  to 
supper.  It  was  all  new  to  him. 

“ What  a j oily  old  fireplace  1 — what  splendid 
port  ! He  would  bring  Slasher  of  ours,  and 
Crasher  of  the  Light  Bobs  to  dinner  there.” 

Over  a quiet  pipe  that  evening  (of  course  poor 
Greenhorn  smoked  cigars  at  about  three  guineas  a 
pound),  I took  for  my  text  William  at  the  Cock, 
and  preached  a long  sermon  on  the  comfortable 
independence  which  that  honest  waiter  made  by 
the  pennies  of  the  customers,  and  I grew  some- 
what eloquent  on  the  theme  of  cheap  pleasures. 

* One  of  the  old  copper  tokens  which  were  issued  by 
the  landlord  of  the  “Cock  ale-house’’  before  the  Fire  of 
London. 


I explained  to  Greenhorn  that  the  dinner  which 
we  had  eaten  and  wine  which  we  had  drunk  at  a 
cost  of  a few  shillings,  could  not  be  surpassed  in 
quality  at  any  hotel  where  we  should  have  paid  a 
guinea.  I went  further  than  this,  and  conspired 
with  Jones.  Brown,  and  Rohinson,  to  join  us  at 
a pool  of  billiards,  when  we  hired  a private  room, 
and  played  our  usual  stake  of  sixpenny  pool  and 
twopence  a ball,  so  that  the  losers  could  only  lose 
a shilling  a game.  Greenhorn  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  pleasure  was  as  great  as  if  the 
stakes  had  been  half  guinea  pool  and  a crown  a 
ball. 

I never  saw  him  after  that  night.  It  was  clear 
that  the  effect  of  my  preaching  on  economy  had 
taken  no  root,  for  his  last  words  were  a pressing 
invitation  to  Jones,  Brown,  and  Ilobinson — 4i  three 
capital  fellows,  by  Jove  ! ” — to  come  and  stay  fora 
week — the  garrison  races  were  coming  off,  and 
there  would  be  a drag  every  day  and  a champagne 
lunch. 

Every  man  has  his  fate  before  him,  and  poor 
Greenhorn’s  turn  came.  He  did  not  chaff  Mordecai 
till  he  was  as  mad  as  a hatter,  nor  did  he  paint  the 
Jew’s  door,  nor  did  he  pay  up  and  “ sell  them  all, 
by  Jove ! ” for  the  next  communication  which  I 
received  from  Greenhorn  was  early  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  the  letter  was  dated  “ County 
Jail.” 

The  poor  captain  was  repentant  again,  li  he 
would  never  touch  another  bill,  he  would  exchange 
and  go  back  to  India ; he  felt  a changed  man 
already.  Would  1 write  to  the  governor  for 
him  ? ” 

Of  course  I did  as  my  client  wished,  but  before 
I could  get  an  answer  from  “ the  yovernor  ’ — who 
had  paid  Greenhorn's  debts  three  times  before — I 
received  another  letter  from  Greenhorn,  written  in 
the  highest  spirits.  “ A regular  trump,  he  wrote; 
“ Israel  Solomon,  a very  respectable  fellow , had 
paid  debt  and  costs,  and  be  was  free  again 

Speaking  from  memory,  I think  that  1 am  within 
the  mark  when  I say  that  Mr.  Israel  Solomon  s 
little  hill  was  somewhere  about  the  rate  of  400 
per  cent.  It  was  managed  on  this  wise  : Israel 
Solomon  paid  half  Mordecai’s  claim,  and  poor 
Greenhorn  gave  fresh  bills  for  the  balance  to 
Mordecai,  and  bills  for  the  ■whole  amount  of  debt 
and  costs  to  Israel  Solomon.  Matters  were  now 
really  serious ; Greenhorn's  father  came  forward  at 
once  on  my  representation  of  the  desperate  state 
of  affairs.  1 had  not  the  winding  up  of  the  Jews  ; 
Mr.  Fogey,  the  family  solicitor,  had  the  conduct  of 
the  business ; and  I believe,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
old  Greenhorn  thought  that  I had  a hand  in  lead- 
ing his  son  into  extravagance,  although  my  books 
show,  to  this  day,  that  I never  saw  the  colour  of 
Greenhorn’s  money  for  any  professional  services 
even,  for  l loved  the  youngster  ” for  auld  king 
syne,”  and  tried  to  keep  his  boat  upright.  At 
my  instigation,  however,  threats  of  conspiring 
to  defraud  were  made  against  Israel  Solomon, 
Mordecai,  and  Jacob  Shyloek,  the  legal  adviser  of 
those  gentlemeu,  who  was  somewhat  anxious  that 
the  Law  institution  should  not  be  tun  curious 
about  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  in 
settling  the  price  of  Fsau's  potage.  1 lie  upshot  of 
the  matter  was,  that  the  claims  of  the  gang  were 
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equitably  adjusted,  and  they  received  no  more 
than  the  money  which  was  actually  advanced, 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  amongst  them. 
Greenhorn  left  England  clear  of  debts,  and  died 
on  foreign  service. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  a trilling  variation  of 
names  and  places,  the  above  is  an  honest  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  many  cases  which  have  come  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  the  writer  hereof,  and  is 
“on  all  fours’’ — as  the  legal  phrase  runs — with 
hundreds  of  cases  which  are  daily,  nay,  hourly 
occurring.  The  victims  of  the  bill-discounters  are 
by  no  means  the  worst  of  their  species.  INI  any  a 
cautious  hypocrite  manages  to  keep  clear  of  debt 
himself,  and  flatters  poor  Prodigal,  and  drinks  his 
champagne,  and  wins  his  money,  and  still  contrives 
to  keep  up  an  outward  appearance  of  respecta- 
bility, taking  good  care  to  forsake  him  as  soon 
as  he  is  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench. 

ilowr  the  fashionable  world  would  stare  if  an 
omniscient  fairy  were  to  enter  any  public  assem- 
bly, either  at  church,  opera,  ball,  concert,  or 
even  the  houses  of  the  legislature,  anil  tap  with 
her  wand  every  man  who  had  dealings  with  Jlr. 
Lasher,  or — worse  still — with  the  Mordecais  or 
Israel  Solomons.  The  names  of  the  victims  is 
Legion.  The  Lasher  school  fear  nothing  but  ex- 
posure, but  their  dealings  being  only  with  men 
who  are  reasonably  solvent,  they  seldom  come 
before  the  public.  The  smaller  fry  of  usurers 
relieve  the  large  houses  of  their  clients  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  tightly  squeezed,  and  this  latter 
class  do  not  care  for  exposure.  They  do  not  mind 
appearing  before  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  stating, 
w ith  some  degree  of  negative  honesty,  that  they 
lend  their  money  at  a great  risk,  and  play  for  an 
enormous  stake. 

Under  the  present  state  of  things  the  bill  dis- 
counting attorneys  and  professional  usurers  can 
afford  to  ride  their  blood-horses  and  give  cham- 
pagne dinners,  even  if  one  debt  in  three  turns 
out  bad  ; but  if  interest  was  kept  at  a maximum 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  there  must  not  be  more  than 
one  bad  debt  in  seven  to  enable  the  money  lenders 
to  make  their  profit. 

The  Sowerbys,  and  Bloundel  Bloundels,  and 
Demeaces,  are  irreclaimable  scoundrels,  and  these 
pages  are  not  meant  for  them  ; but  if  this  number 
of  Once  a Week  should  fall  in  the  way  of  any 
young  fellow  who  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  let 
him  go  at  once  to  Paterfamilias,  and  make  a clean 
breast  of  his  troubles.  As  Foker  remarked  in 
Pendennis  : “The  governor  will  blow  like  a 
grampus,  but  he  will  get  his  wind  again.”  And 
I honestly  hope  that  “the  governor”  will  have 
the  moral  courage  to  tender  the  exact  amount  of 
debt  and  live  per  cent,  interest  to  Lasher,  Mor- 
decai,  or  Israel  Solomon,  as  the  case  may  be  ; and 
in  case  of  refusal  fearlessly  confide  his  sorrows  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a British  Jury.  F.  G. 

AMONG  TIIE  DEATHS, 

r. 

“Of  fever,  in  Africa,  Richard  Brand.” 

Tb«  words  start  clear  thro’  the  twilight  gloom  : 

The  paper  drops  from  her  shrinking  hand, 

And  the  presence  of  death  fills  all  the  room. 


A noble  room,  where  the  firelight  falls, — 

At  fitful  intervals  falls  and  fades, — 

On  curtains  of  silk,  on  gilded  walls, 

On  gleaming  marble,  crimson  brocades. 

m. 

She  waits  alone  fur  her  husband's  guest, 

Lord  Arthur, — he  has  dined  with  them  often  of  late. 
She  waits,  in  jewels  and  velvet  il rest, 

As  befits  her  beauty  and  her  estate. 

IV. 

On  her  arms  and  bosom,  proiusely  hare, 

Shine  the  diamonds  she  bought,  on  her  marriage-day. 
One  red  rose  rests  in  the  golden  hair 

With  which  Richard’s  fingers  ha\  e used  to  play. 

v. 

Dead — Richard  dead  ! and  she  is  alone, 

In  her  silk  and  velvet  and  jewels  here. 

0,  soft  white  breast,  make  never  a moan  ! 

0,  soft  brown  eyes,  shed  never  a tear  ! 

vr. 

The  time  for  moan  or  tear  is  over  : 

Nor  tear  nor  moan  ean  bring  death  to  life. 

What  woman  need  weep  for  a dead  poor  lover 
Who  has  honour  and  station, — a rich  man’s  wife  ? 

VII. 

Honour  and  station  ! and  Richard  dead, 

On  the  fevered  shore  of  that  distant  land. 

No  faithful  face  at  his  dying  bed  ; 

No  tender  lips  on  his  dying  hand. 

VIII. 

And  she  loved  him — she  loved  him  ! The  poor  false 
heart 

For  a moment  hursts  out  with  one  honest  cry. 

For  a moment  the  actress  forsakes  her  part  : 

The  woman  returns  to  the  love  gone  by. 

IX. 

And  with  him  once  more,  in  the  purple  light 
Of  the  summer  evening,  she  takes  her  place  ; 

Where  the  starlit  heaven  o’er  the  moor  shines  vrhite, 
And  all  her  heaven  is  on  Richard’s  face. 


Ilis  arm  is  round  her  ; she  feels  his  kiss  ; 

And  her  trembling  breath  comes  thick  and  low 
With  the  familiar  foolish  bliss, 

The  freshness,  the  passion  of  long  ago. 


What  has  she  now  ? Her  husband’s  name  ; 

Settlements  ; diamonds  ; five  hundred  friends 
To  come  to  lieis  parties  ; her  beauty’s  fame  ; 
Lord  Arthur’s  homage.  And  so  it  ends. 


No  ; something  more.  Far  away,  up-stairs, 

Are  her  children.  She  sees  them  every  day, 

I believe  ; — bnt  with  so  many  vital  cares 
Of  dances  and  dinners,  what  are  they  ? 

XIII. 

Perhaps,  in  a different  station,  other 

And  humbler  duties  had  lain  to  her  hand. 

She  might  have  had  leisure  to  he  a mother 
If  she  had  married  Richard  Brand. 

XIV. 

Bnt  all  that  is  over.  Years  ago 

She  sold  herself  freely — body  and  sonl — 

For  the  things  that  she  holds  in  possession  now  ; 
And  the  sale  was  a wise  one, — on  the  whole. 
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xv. 

When  Richard  last  hold  her  to  his  breast 
Her  lips  were  stainless,  her  heart  was  true  ; 

And  now — and  now — well,  let  that  rest. 

Richard  is  dead  : let  the  past  die  too  ! 

XVI. 

Let  the  past  die.  The  present  is  all. 

Lord  Arthur’s  step  is  upon  the  stair. 

After  dinner  the  opera  and  the  hall  ; 

This  folly  will  surely  not  haunt  her  there. 

XVII. 

With  a strange  wild  beauty  her  cheek  is  red  ; 

With  a strange  wild  lustre  her  eyes  are  bright ; 

But  still  the  silent  face  of  the  dead 

Looks  full  in  her  face  that  weary  night. 

XVIII. 

And  still,  amidst  music  and  whispered  sighs, 

Thro’  her  soul  goes  a shuddering  under -breath, — 
“Better  be  Richard  Brand  where  be  lies 
Than  sunk  in  the  slough  of  a living  death  ! * 

The  Author  of  “Morals  of  May-Fair.” 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SHOP. 

A COUNTRY  RECTOR’S  COMMENTARY. 

It  was  just  three  months  since ; indeed,  to 
speak  with  preciseness,  it  was  Saturday,  the  4tli  of 
May.  Sophonisha,  who  is  at  once  the  joy  and  better 
half  of  my  existence,  was  breakfasting  w ith  me  in 
the  dining-room  of  my  pleasant  country  rectory. 
Within  the  room  everything  (including  our  two 
selves),  looked  agreeable,  bright,  and  warm  ; out 
of  doors  it  was  cold  and  cheerless,  and  anything 
but  agreeable.  Although  the  almanacks  assured 
us  that  we  had  entered  upon  the  genial  month  of 
May,  yet,  the  cast  wind  was  howling,  biting,  and 
cutting,  and  was  altogether  behaving  itself  with  a 
rude  severity  that  no  panegyric  of  Mr.  Kingsley 
could  mitigate,  while  a driving  hail-storm  rattled 
against  the  window-panes  with  a sound  like  the 
dropping  fire  at  a Volunteer  Review. 

“ Sophonisha  ! ” I exclaimed  to  the  joy  of  my 
existence,  as  I turned  from  the  kippered  salmon  to 
the  devilled  kidneys  (my  tastes  are  proverbially 
simple),  “Sophonisha,  it  is  well  that  we  have 
not  saeriliced  our  winter  garments  upon  the  altar 
of  our  licklu  climate,  but  have  relied  upon  the 
truth  of  our  v iliage  adage,  ‘ Till  May  be  out,  Ne’er 
change  a clout.’  If  my  singing  Curate,  Motet, 
were  with  us,  We  could  perform  that  pretty  old 
glee,  4 Hail,  all  hail,  thou  merry  month  of  May  ! ’ 
it  would  be  appropriate.” 

“Think  of  the  blossoms,  my  dear  Alplionso  ! ” 
was  the  response,  as  a fresh  feu  lie  juie  of  hail 
rattled  against  the  window.  ‘“The  wall  fruit  is 
gone  ; ami,  now,  the  apples  will  be  caught.” 

Between  mouthfulls,  I was  cutting  the  leaves  of 
that  morning’s  ‘“Saturday  Review',”  and  was  dip- 
ping into  their  article  on  “Negroes,  and  Negro 
Slavery ; ” so,  instead  of  vouchsafing  any  other 
intelligent  reply  than  a grunt,  1 shortly  called 
Sophonisba’s  attention  to  the  Review.  It  so  hap* 
peuedthat,  during  the  previous  fortnight,  the  greater 
portions  of  my  evenings  had  been  occupied  by 
new  books  by  Consuls  Retherick  and  Hutchinson, 
on  Ethiopia  and  the  Soudan,  and  by  Reid’s 
“ Sketches  in  North  America  ; ” and  these  works, 
and  the  present  crisis  in  America,  had  made  me 


more  than  ordinarily  impressible  on  the  subject  of 
the  slave-trade.  I presume  that  it  arose  from  this 
combination  of  circumstances,  that  I suddenly 
uttered  the  Archimedean  cry  of  Eureka ! when, 
after  laying  aside  the  “Saturday  Review,”  1 had 
turned  to  glance  over  the  various  printed  and 
lithographed  communications  that  formed  a part 
, of  the  contents  of  that  morning’s  letter-bag. 

Now’,  parsons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  other  visi- 
tations than  those  of  an  arehidiaeonal  character, 
i and  they  arc  notably  exposed  to  the  literary 
attacks  of  pulling  tradesmen.  The  chief  assail- 
ants (apart  from  clerical  subjects,  appeals  from 
Church  Defence  Associations,  and  Insurance  Com- 
panies), are  hatters,  grocers,  tailors,  and  wine 
merchants.  The)'  are  particularly  attentive  to  me ; 
and,  unlike  the  generality  of  my  brethren,  I.  always 
glance  over  their  epistolary  commendations  of  their 
own  wares — not  with  the  thought  of  giving  any 
order  to  these  mercantile  anglers  (for  1 never 
once  have  risen  to  their  most  alluring  flies),  but 
solely  for  the  enjoyment  that  1 derived  from  a 
perusal  of  their  literary  efforts.  For,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  literature  of  the  shop  is  an  astonish- 
ing evidence  of  the  progress  of  education,  and  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Victorian  era. 
To  me  the  development  of  this  peculiar  branch  of 
literature  seems  to  be  a feature  of  the  age — an 
useful  one,  probably,  and  remunerative,  or  our 
nation  of  shopkeepers  would  not  bestow  so  much 
eare  or  money  upon  it.  They  are  no  longer 
content  to  call  a spade,  a spade.  They  send  it 
forth  in  mountebank  disguise,  with  a nomencla- 
ture which  is  neither  English,  French,  Greek, 
nor  Latin,  hut  perhaps,  a base  mixture  of  all  four  ; 
and,  through  the  aid  of  literature,  this  wonderful 
article  is  recommended  to  notice,  and  puffed  into 
! a pseudo  fame,  by  the  most  ingenious  artifices. 

De  tea  jab  it  la  narratin'. — I might  tell  you  a talc 
of  a tea-merchant  in  our  county-town,  or  I might 
eito  the  eases  of  the  butcher  and  the  two  rival 
tailors,  who,  every  w'eek,  in  the  pages  of  our  “Slowr- 
sliire  Independent,”  puff  their  respective  goods 
through  the  medium  of  mortal  verse.  1 am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  if  L do  not  use  or  consume 
their  wares,  I devour  the  verses.  To  my  mind, 
their  lyrics  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
“ Independent,”  whose  articles,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  not  equal  in  ability  to  those  in  the 
“ Saturday  Review',”  and  it  is  often  a subject  of 
curious  speculation  to  me — Who  writes  their 
verses  ? There  was  the  butcher’s  poem,  Last  week, 
on  the  subject  of  Garibaldi  : *1  vow  that  it  had  all 
the  lire  and  grace  of  Tapper  ! the  delightfully  easy 
way  in  which  it  turned  from  Italy  ami  Garibaldi 
to"“  Giblett’s  juicy  Shops,”  ajul  the  delicate  yet 
forcible  manner  in  which  it  pointed  out  th  it  Gil>- 
lett  was  no  less  a patriot  than  Garibaldi  in  his 
endeavours  to  serve  Ins  countrymen,  was,  to  my 
mind,  not  unworthy  of  our  great  Proverbial  Philo- 
sopher. While,  in  the  same  newspaper,  there  was 
anotherpoem  oil  the  subject  of  the  British  \ ohmteers 
marching  to  glory  in  Aaron’s  guinea  pants,  which 
Miss  Knphomia  Gnshington  might-  have  owned. 

“ Yes,  Sophonisha  ! ’ I cried  ; “ 1 never  throw 
these  advertising  circulars  into  the  Waste-paper 
basket  without  having  first  extracted  the  honey  of 
their  style,  and  made  myself  master  of  their 
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eloquent  rhetoric.  Here  is  another  circular  from  the  degree  that  unhallowed  and  cruel  traffic  in  man,  i 
Great  East  Indian  Brandisherri  Wine  Company,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  deprive  ourselves 
enclosing  quite  a pretty  pamphlet  on  the  wine  of  a tithe  (to  speak  rectorially)  of  those  articles 
trade  and  prospects  of  the  vintage,  and  a confiden-  of  necessity  on  which  the  literature  of  the  shop 
tial  (lithographed)  letter,  stating  their  possession,  so  eloquently  descants.  You,  Sophonisba,  will 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  of  a pipe  of  a have  to  reply  to  Mr.  Carraway  when  he  addresses 
fine  fruity  port,  which  they  have  not  thrown  into  you  on  the  subject  of  sugar,  that  you  are  deter- 
their  general  stock,  but  which  they  have  thought-  mined  not  to  lend  any  support  to  the  slave 
fully  reserved  for  their  own  immediate  friends,  trade;  and  I must  bear  the  same  testimony  w hen 
who  will  be  privileged  to  purchase  it  for  a mere  he  speaks  to  me  of  coffee.  Mr.  Carraway  would 
bagatelle.  Xow,  I wonder  what  the  bagatelle  may  probably  think  us  mere  Bedlamites.  But  we 
be  when  translated  into  the  simple  letters  £ s.  d.  ; might  reply  to  fifty  other  tradesmen  in  similar 
and  also,  whether  or  no,  they  include  me  among  terms,  and  yet  be  in  our  right  mind's.  For  use 
their  immediate  friends  ; and,  if  so,  why?  But,  has  dulled  our  senses  to  facts,  and  if  our  comforts 
here,  Sophonisba,  is  the  circular  over  which  I cried  and  appetites  are  ministered  to,  we  are  content  to 
an  Eureka  ; for  it  cuts  the  Gordian  knot — it  pro-  shut  our  eyes  to  the  means  employed.  Take  the 
vides  us  with  a solution  of  the  Sphinx’s  enigma — case  of  Jones  (let  us  say),  who,  on  the  subject  of 
it  gives  us  the  recipe  for  throwing  the  old  the  slave  trade,  is  a very  Wilberforce.  Well,  then, 
man  of  the  sea  from  off  our  shoulders  ; itt  short,  Jones  sips  his  slave-grown  chocolate,  sweetened  with 
it  tells  us  how  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  slave  grown  sugar,  wipes  his  mouth  u ith  a cotton 
So  you  see,  Sophonisba,  that,  despite  your  occa-  pocket  handkerchief,  and,  rising  from  his  bamboo 
sional  surprise  at  what  you  deem  my  waste  chair,  playfully  rubs  the  head  of  Mrs.  Jones's 
of  time  in  glancing  over  these  trade  puffs — Jamaica  parrot.  Jones  then  gets  into  his  gig  with  its 
which  are  meant  to  swell  into  a trade  wind  to  lance-wood  shafts,  and  drives  to  a meeting  of  the 
blow  custom  to  the  advertiser — yet  that  I am  able  Anglo-Mexican  Mining  Company,  where  he  pays  up 
to  pick  up  nuggets  of  knowledge  in  these  literary  his  instalments,  and  from  thence  goes  to  the  sale  of 
diggings.  In  harmonious  and  elegant  prose,  the  American  produce,  where  he  makes  purchases  of 
circular  thus  commences  : it  is  from  the  Cosmopo-  Carolina  rice.  He  accompanies  one  of  the  directors 
litan  Composite  and  Translucent  Candle  Company:  to  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  where  he  finds  an 
‘ It  is  but  seldom  that  any  really  great  improve-  ' excellent  dinner  set  out  upon  a table  of  mahogany, 
ment  in  manufactures  is  achieved.  To  speak  com-  He  eats  his  turtle  with  a silver  spoon,  drinks  iced 
paratively,  it  was  but  yesterday,  when  cotton  punch  flavoured  vt  ith  sugar  and  rum,  sprinkles  his 
dipped  in  tallow  formed  the  chief  candle  for  general  turbot  with  cayenne  pepper,  bedews  his  cucumber 
use.  But,  at  this  day,  products  imported  from  with  Chili  vinegar,  and  winds  up  with  curry  and 
tropical  climates,  aided  by  Science,  give  forth  hot  pickles,  preserved  ginger,  a glass  of  noyeau, 
crystallised  material  from  which  the  beautiful  and  a cup  of  coffee.  He  then  puts  down  ten  pieces 
| candles  now  offered  are  obtained.’  Then  follow  of  gold  as  a contribution  to  the  Society  for  the 
statistics,  treated  with  Gladstonian  skill,  and  re-  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade — whose  eloquent 
marks  on  the  palm-oil  trade,  and  then  comes  my  circular  has  brought  the  literature  of  the  shop 
Eureka.  - The  development  of  this  branch  of  their  home  to  his  very  heart  ; and  then  goes  back  to 
manufactures  will  promote  the  extinction  of  the  Mrs.  Jones  with  the  honest  conviction  that  he 
slave  traded  A sufficient  reason,  of  course,  why  would  sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  do  any- 
all  these  Britons  who  never  will  be  slaves,  should  thing  that  would  in  the  remotest  degree  encourage 
patronise  the  Cosmopolitan  Candle  Company,  that  pernicious  traffic  in  human  souls.  I -wonder 
By  the  way,  what  a useful  fact  this  -would  be  If  Jones  has  received  one  of  those  circulars  from 
for  an  Exeter  Hall  orator,  for  I suppose  the  May  the  candle  company  ! I have  quite  done  now, 
Meetings  extend  their  sympathies  to  the  Man  Sophonisba  ; and  am  going  into  the  study  to  write 
and  the  Brother.  I remember  hearing  a speech  my  sermon.” 

on  the  subject,  and  very  proper  sentiments  being  “My  dear  Alphonso,”  said  the  joy  of  my 
1 expressed,  and  T certainly  thought  with  the  speaker,  existence,  “ I think  you  have  been  preaching  one 
that  we  had  no  longer  a right  to  expect  a continu-  to  me.”  Grant  ert  Bede. 

ance  of  those  blessings  which  wre  have  so  long  en- 

joyed,  if  we  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged  that  THE  GHOST  THAT  MY  GJRAXDMOTHEE 
unhallowed  and  cruel  traffic  in  man.  against  which  SAM  . 

England,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  been  One  lovely  summer's  evening  I was  sitting  with 
working  by  the  efforts  of  her  greatest  states-  my  grandmother  on  the  terrace  of  one  of  those 
men,  and  her  best  and  bravest  sailors.  Aye,  beautiful  villas  situated  on  the  “ riviera  di 
Sophonisba,  but  there's  the  mb.  Look  at  these  Genova,”  overlooking  the  blue  Mediterranean.  I 
circulars,  and  all  the  varied  literature  of  the  had  been  reading  Longfellow  to  her,  for  although 
shop,  and  see  how  eloquently  and  ingeniously  an  Italian  she  was  well  acquainted  with  English  ; 
they  commend  commodities,  our  very  use  of  she  bade  me  read  once  more  the  “ Footsteps  of 
which  arises  from  and  assists  the  development  of  Angels,”  and  it  was  after  these  lines — 
tiie  slave  trade.  This  puff  from  the  candle  com-  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

pany  is,  in  shop-language,  a startling  novelty.  Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 

Supposing  their  statement  to  be  correct,  they  The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  basely  plagiarised  Come  to  visit  me  once  more, 

in  this  circular  of  Carraways,  the  tea-dealers.  If  that  I asked  her — half  in  play,  half  in  earnest — 

we  do  not  wish  to  encourage,  in  the  slightest  whether  she  had  ever  seen  a ghost  ? 
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‘ ‘ Altro  ! figlia  mia,  ” answered  she  with  a sigh, 
“hut  it’s  a story  more  than  fifty  years’  old,  and 
I would  rather  you  did  not  ask  me  to  tell  it  you.” 

She  seemed  very  reluctant  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  it,  but  my  curiosity  being  now  fairly 
roused,  I grew  importunate  with  my  entreaties  ; 
it  was  some  time,  however,  before  I could  prevail 
upon  her  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  when  she 
did  so,  her  tale  was  so  mixed  up  with  matters, 
wholly  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  that  I 
prefer  giving  it  in  my  own  words  : 

My  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count 

di  L ; at  sixteen  the  young  Maddalena  was 

counted  among  the  fairest  maidens  of  “ Genova  la 
superba  ; ” her  hand  was  sought  by  numberless 
youths  amongst  the  nobility  of  Italy,  but  my 
grandmother,  like  many  other  damsels  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  had  a preference  ; she 
had  met  at  church  the  young  and  handsome  Count 

F . and  she  had  vowed  in  her  little  heart  that 

she  would  marry  none  other.  Letters  were  ex- 
changed between  the  lovers,  and  each  evening, 
when  the  clock  of  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
struck  nine,  the  young  Count  might  have  been 
seen  pacing  up  and  down  under  the  balcony  oi  his 

j’outhful  mistress.  The  Count  di  L was 

averse  to  the  match  ; he  did  not  deem  the  young 
noble  worthy  of  his  treasure.  “ She  must,  he 
had  said,  “be  the  bride  of  a prince  ; ” but  Mad- 
dalena had  an  uncle,  the  Cardinal  M . whom 

she  dearly  loved,  and  he  was  all  powerful  with  her 
father  ; to  him  she  intended  to  impart  her  little 
secret — she  had  long  waited  for  his  return  from 
Lome,  whither  the  benevolent  prelate  had  gone, 
to  be  present  at  a “ Concistorio.” 

One  morning  sbe  received  a long  letter  from  him, 
informing  her  of  his  approaching  arrival ; and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  family  were  sit- 
ting at  supper,  for  in  those  days  the  evening  meal 
had  not  yet  taken  the  name  of  “dinner.”  They 
were  all  joyful  in  the  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
the  kind-hearted  Cardinal,  and  Maddalena  espe- 
cially so,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  an  acquaintance,  whose  countenance 
showed  he  was  the  bearer  of  ill  news.  “ Had 
they  heard,”  he  asked,  “what  had  happened?” — 
All  answering  in  the  negative,  he  replied  that  the 

young  Count  F had  been  murdered  an  hour 

ago  ; the  assassin  had  lied  ; more  no  one  knew. 

My  grandmother  tells  me  she  heard  the  news 
without  a single  cry  or  groan  ; she  bore  it  all. 
Sick:  at  heart  slie  rose  from  the  table,  crossed  the 
room  to  the  door  almost  unnoticed,  for  all  were 
eagerly  discussing  the  fatal  event ; she  even 
curtsied  to  the  one  guest  who  opened  the  door  for 
her,  hut  how  she  reached  her  room  she  cannot  tell, 
— she  remembered  locking  the  door  after  her,  and 
kneeling  by  her  bedside,  where  she  relieved  her 
breaking  heart  by  a Hood  of  passionate  tears.  She 
was  in  that  state  of  faintness  which  conics  with 
exhaustion  from  extreme  weeping,  when  the  bell 
of  San  Lorenzo  began  the  first  peal  of  nine — a ter- 
rible sensation  came  over  her,  and  yet  she  could 
scarcely  realise  the  truth  ; could  it  he  that  that 
voice  she  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  every  even- 
ing, at  that  very  hour,  call  her  by  name,  had  been 
stilled  for  ever  ! — that  he  whom  she  had  seen  only 
the  evening  before,  full  of  life  and  hope,  was  now 


lying  dead, — killed  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Slowly  the  church  clock  finished  striking  the 
hour,  and  the  silence  which  it  left  behind  brought 
an  indescribable  pain  to  the  heart  of  poor 
Maddalena  ; she  was  too  weak  to  pray,  but  slowly 
raised  her  weary  eyes  to  the  image  of  the 
“ Madonna,”  placed  in  the  .alcove  opposite  to 
where  she  knelt ; when,  suddenly,  she  heard  a 
voice  calling  her.  “ Maniu,”  the  same  voice  which 
called  her  every  evening  at  that  same  hour.  Oh  ! 
the  idea  was  maddening  ! She  rose,  parted  with 
both  her  hands  the  hair  from  her  fevered  brow, 
and  listened,  her  heart  beating  and  her  feet  nailed 
to  tbe  floor ; ber  limbs  Stiff  with  horror.  She 
listened,  and  again  the  voice  called  “ Manin  ! ” 
and  a third  time  again,  “Manin!”  but  she  did 
uot  stir  ; she  sat  on  her  bed,  listening  for  tbe  sound 
of  that  voice,  but  in  vain  she  waited,  for  tbe  voice 
was  not  beard  again  that  night. 

Her  nurse  came  soon  after  to  the  door,  and  the 
noise  she  made  in  her  efforts  to  gain  admittance 
roused  my  grandmother,  who  ran  to  the  door  and 
let  her  good  foster-mother  in.  The  old  woman 
had  heard  of  the  sad  event,  and  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  her  young  mistress,  who,  she  saw  at  a 
glance,  was  nearly  prostrate  with  sorrow.  She 
entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  assassination  of 
the  young  Count  with  all  the  garrulity  of  her 
kind,  saying  that  never  had  fairer  “cavalic-re" 
fallen  victim  to  jealousy,  for,  added  she,  it  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  so  foul  a crime — some  one 
who  loves  you  too  well  has  ordered  this  deed. 

Maddalena  concealed  from  every  one  the  know- 
ledge of  the  voice  she  had  heard.  The  following 
day  passed  slowly,  and  with  impatience  did  she 
await  the  hour  of  nine,  when  she  thought  she 
would  hear  that  voice  which  at  least  reminded  her 
of  the  dear  friend  she  had  lost : it  was  a link, 
though  a slight  one,  thought  she,  between  her  and 
the  unseen  world  whither  he  had  gone.  Was  it 
really  his  voice  she  had  heard,  or  that  of  some 
one  cruel  enough  to  desire  to  keep  up  the 
delusion?  She  would  judge  with  her  own  eyes. 
Again  did  she  hear  the  clock  on  the  following 
evening  strike  the  hour  of  nine  ; but  again  tlie 
sound  of  that  voice,  which  she  heard  once  more 
call  her  by  name,  troubled  ber  as  it  had  done  the 
evening  before,  so  that  she  did  not  dare  to  go  to 
the  window  : a cold  shudder  came  over  her, — she 
felt  as  if  about  to  die. 

“But,  cava  nomia,”  said  I to  her,  “why  did 
you  not  go  to  the  window  and  see  who  called  ? 

“Figlia  mia,”  she  replied,  pressing  my  hands 
m hers,  “ non  mi  sentivo  corraggio.  For  seven 
days  following  I heard  that  same  voice,  anti  I 
began  to  fear  that  I should  be  haunted  all  my 
life  with  the  sound  of  that  voice.  I prayed 
fervently  for  strength,  and  on  the  seventh  day  I 
determined  to  judge  by  myself  if  indeed  it  were 
an  apparition.  I shall  never,  as  long  as  I live, 
forget  that  evening.  When  the  clock  had  com- 
pleted the  last  stroke  of  nine,  I heard,  as  I had 
done  on  the  preceding  days,  myself  called  by 
name,  ‘ -Manin  ! ’ I took  my  rosary,  and  with  ,i 
beating  heart  walked  to  the  window.  I looked 

down  and  saw  him — the  young  Count  I' , who 

had  been  assassinated  seven  days  before,  tinder 
ray  window.  He  raised  his  face  to  me,  and 
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though  deadly  white,  I recognised  him  in  an  but,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  they  are 
instant.  I was  afterwards  told  that  T uttered  a quite  the  contrary. 

loud  shriek,  and  was  found  stretched  senseless  There  is  a certain  feudality  of  feeling,  if  T may 
on  the  iloor  of  my  balcony.  T recollect  nothing  so  speak,  among  Tuscan  servants.  They  identify 
further  of  what  passed  until  I found  myself  on  themselves  with  a family,  and  like  to  remain  in  its 
my  bed  in  my  darkened  room,  with  anxious  faces  service.  It  is  a common  custom  among  Italians 
around  me,  my  hand  resting  in  that  of  my  beloved  to  remember  their  servants  in  their  wills,  and  it  is 
uncle.  I saw  on  my  uncle’s  face  how  ill  I had  an  ambition  which  the  true  unsophisticated 
been.  It  was  some  days  before  I was  allowed  to  Tuscan  servant  always  acknowledges,  to  remain 
ask  any  questions.  I then  learned  that  I had  many  years  with  the  same  master.  It  is  curious  to 
been  long  and  dangerously  ill.  % recollected  all  hear  how,  after  a man  or  woman  has  been  a certain 

about  Count  F ’s  assassination  ; but  when  1 time  in  a situation,  he  or  she  always  speaks  in  the 

told  my  uncle  that  I had  seen  him,  he  smiled,  lirst  person  plural  as  regards  all  the  belongings  of 
and  gently  told  me  it  was  the  effect  of  fever — the  family.  It  is  always  “we,”  and  “ours,”  and 
nothing  more.  ” “ us.  ” There,  is  much  more  familiarity  than  with  us 

“Was  it  so,  do  you  think,  grandmamma?”  between  masters  and  servants,  and  no  other  nation 
asked  I.  has  retained  so  inveterate  a republican  equality  in 

“My  daughter,  were  I to  die  this  moment,”  all  these  respects  as  the  Italians.  Social  freedom 
she  answered,  with  energy,  “ I would  swear  that  and  political  bondage  have  been  the  two  sides  of 

I saw  the  ghost  of  Count  F .”  the  shield  here,  as  the  reverse  is  seen  in  England 

I knew  that  my  grandmother’s  marriage  had  and  America.  My  maid  Virginia,  for  instance, 
not  been  a happy  one.  % asked  her  if  she  had  going  out  to  enjoy  herself  at  the  Carnival,  does 
ever  discovered  the  name  of  the  perpetrator  of  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  to  lend  her  any  trilling 
this  crime.  She  grew  very  pale,  and,  stooping  ornament  or  finish  which  her  dress  may  re- 
down, left  a cold  kiss  ou  my  forehead,  saying,  quire.  I confess  1 like  this  confidence  in  one’s 
“ I did,  soon  after  your  father’s  birth ; but  good  nature,  this  reliance  on  a bond  of  common 
never  ask  me  to  tell  it  you  ! " Btaxca  Bf.rtoni.  humanity.  The  “thou  ” with  which  servants  are 

invariably  addressed  has  also  an  affectionateness  in 

SKETCHES  FROM  MY  ITALIAN  its  sound  (exclusively  appropriated  as  it  is  to  them 

HOUSEHOLD.  and  to  the  dearest  and  closest  family  ties),  which 

the  lady’s  - maid.  insensibly  softens  and  modifies  our  intercourse 

Wiiex  one  thinks  of  the  pompous  damsels  who  with  them, 
in  England  claim  the  title  of  Lady’s-Maid,  or  of  An  Italian  lady's-maid  has  a great  love  of  out- 
the  coquettish  and  pert  French  aspirant  to  that  door  amusements.  She  must  always  have  her 
situation,  an  Italian  “ cameriera  ” is  almost  un-  Sunday  “ passeggiata.  ” The  “feste”  (saints’ 
worthy  of  such  a distinction.  In  the  first  place,  days)  must  not  be  interfered  with.  She  will  walk 
she  is  not  above  making  herself  generally  useful ; all  day  long  at  such  times  to  see  the  dresses  and 
she  does  not  consider  it  violates  the  dignity  of  her  carriages  in  the  Cascine,  or  along  the  Lung  ’Arno, 
calling  to  “ fare  il  servizis,  ” that  is,  to  sweep  and  and  to  be  seen.  Then  there  is  the  Carnival.  She 
clean  her  lady’s  bedroom,  as  well  as  to  adorn  her  stipulates,  on  engaging  with  a new  mistress,  that 
lady's  person.  Secondly,  she  can  not  only  dress  she  may  go  once  to  the  theatre,  and  once  to  the 
hair,  make  dresses,  and  trim  bonnets  and  caps,  but  “neglione  ” (the  masked  ball  at  a theatre  is  so 
she  washes  and  irons,  and  sews;  she  can  embroider,  called),  and  to  the  Corso.  The  Corso  is  the  drive 
and  plait  straw,  and  she  can,  on  an  emergency,  along  certain  streets,  on  fixed  days,  of  all  the 
even  repair  her  master’s  trousers  and  make  his  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonalty  of  Florence,  in 
waistcoats.  In  the  last  place,  and  this  is  what  their  finest  equipages,  dresses,  and  liveries.  Some 
most  absolutely  degrades  her  from  such  a dignity,  of  the  carriages  are  full  of  flowers,  some  of  bon- 
she  is  content  with  the  most  moderate  wages,  bons,  some  carriages  are  Ml  of  masks,  in  some 
For  five,  four,  nay  three,  dollars  a month  she  will  there  are  strange,  and  grotesque  costumes.  The 
undertake  all  these  arduous  duties.  carriages  go  at  a foot  pace,  the  pedestrians  throng 

In  her  ordinary  dress  she  is,  I will  confess,  as  a the  streets,  and  every  balcony  and  window  is 
general  rule,  far  less  elegant  than  her  sister  lined  with  people.  How  strange  it  would  seem 
ahigails  of  France  and  England  ; but  when,  on  an  to  us  if  a sober  English  lady’s-maid  knocked  at 
occasion  of  any  very  solemn  “outing.”  she  does  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and  asked  leave  to 
dress  herself  in  her  best,  she  excels  them,  in  as  show  herself,  previously  to  going  to  a masked  ball, 
much  as  she  wears  her  clothes  in  a far  more  as  my  maid  has  just  done, 
aristocratic  manner,  and  her  speech,  gestures,  aud  “ Come  in,  Virginia.” 

bearing  are  far  more  lady-like.  The  extreme  And  enter  Virginia,  a tall  fair  girl,  with  her 
courtesy  and  good-humour,  which  is  as  a vein  of  bright  hair  raised  from  her  forehead  over  a cushion, 
fine  ore  in  the  Tuscan  character,  is  universal,  and  then  plaited  and  adorned  with  pearls  and 
The  Teresinas,  and  Virginias,  and  Celorgias  have  flowers  in  true  rococo  style,  a tiny  coquettish 
it  no  less  than  the  owners  of  the  grand  historic  Swiss  straw  hat  is  perched  on  one  side  of  her 
names.  A Tuscan  is  rarely  \ iolent  or  ill-tempered,  head;  she  wears  a black  velvet  laced  boddiee, 
The  women  are  perhaps  more  so  than  the  men ; but  trimmed  with  red  ribbons  and  pearl  buttons  ; 
it  is  not  usual  in  either  sex.  I have  heard  many  beneath  the  boddiee  is  a white  full  muslin  ehemi- 
foreigners  speak  of  them  as  dishonest,  .and  .there  sette  up  to  the  throat,  showing  the  fair  proportions 
may  be  a set  of  servants  who  devote  themselves  of  a well-made  bust,  a white  muslin  shirt,  trimmed 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  passers-by  who  are  so ; with  black  and  red,  very  full,  and  rather  short  (be 
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it  said),  completes  her  dress,  and  her  little  hlaek 
velvet  mask  is  in  her  hand.  Her  face  glows  with 
delight.  There  is  not  the  slightest  levity  about 
her,  she  is  simply  as  happy  as  any  girl  can  be. 
From  the  last  Carnival  to  this  she  has  thought  of 
her  dress,  and  every  little  scrap  of  ribbon  orbit  of 
laee  that  she  could  get  together  have  been  laid 
aside  for  this  occasion.  With  the  dimples  on  her 
smiling  face,  and  her  bright  eyes,  she  is  as  pretty 
a sight  as  one  can  see,  and  I am  quite  sure  she 
will  not  want  partners.  She  is  going  with  her 
sisters,  her  brother-in-law,  her  aunt,  her  cousins,  a 
party  of  eight  or  ten,  and — crowning  felicity  of  all — 

, a liacrc  is  to  be  sent  for  her  and  to  bring  her  home. 

' To-morrow  she  will  present  herself  at  the  usual 
time,  and  go  through  her  duties  as  quietly  as 
before.  Her  dress  is  put  by  till  next  Carnival 
comes,  and  it  is  all  over. 

Her  Sundays  and  saints’  days’  “ passeggiate  ” 
are  all  the  pleasures  she  will  now  need.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  fairs.  On  every  Sunday 
during  Lent  there  is  a fair  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
Florence,  at  which  are  sold  a little  Hat  thin  cake, 
something  like  the  Swiss  “ gunfire,”  called  hrigi- 
dini,  and  nuts.  The  brigidini  are  of  very  ancient 
date:  the  flat  kind  of  tongs  in  v hich  they  are 
baked  have  been  found  in  old  curiosity  Shops, 
dated  1100.  They  are  flavoured  with  lemon,  and 
crisp,  like  wafers.  These  fairs  are  called  by  the 
quaintest  names.  There  is  La  fiera  degli  inna- 
morati,  La  fiera  dei  disperati,  La  fiera  delle  spie, 
&e.,  &e.,  according  to  the  gate  at  which  they  are 
held.*  There  is  also  the  fair  of  the  Santissima  An- 
mmziata,  held  in  March,  where  everything  is  sold, 
from  a bedstead  to  a doll.  These  fairs  temper  the 
monotony  of  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year. 

Novel-reading,  tea-drinking  and  shopping  arc 
pleasures  not  understood  by  Tuscan  maids.  Their 
reading  is  of  the  most  limited  kind,  tea-drinking 
is  an  abomination  to  them,  and  their  shopping  is 
very  desultory  and  undignified.  They  frequent  fairs, 
and  actually  patronise  sellers  of  second-hand  goods. 
They  do  not  like  to  go  shopping  even  for  their 
mistresses.  Walking  out  alone  they  always  avoid  ; 
and  it  appears  to  them  an  uncalled  for  and  cruel 
necessity  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  bonnets,  and 
clothes  on  “giorni  di  lavoro.” 

On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  scorn  and  abhor 
any  economical  habit  which  their  mistresses  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  practise.  There  is  none  1 
of  that  vain  glory  in  wastefulness  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  English  servants.  There  is  a greater  value 
for  money  in  some  respects,  and  yet  a less  regard 
for  it,  than  in  England.  So  much  can  be  enjoyed 
without  money  in  Italy,  so  little  in  England,  that 
the  stand-point  is  different  in  the  two  countries. 

An  Italian  lady’s-maid  likes  to  marry  a man 
i servant  in  the  family  she  serves.  “Husband  and 
wife  in  one  service  ” is  one  of  their  dreams  of  well- 
being  ; and  as  it  is  the  custom  for  women  of  all 
classes  never  to  nurse  their  own  children,  the 
married  state  docs  not  interfere  with  their  duties. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  child  to  leave  its 
nurse,  some  odd  corner  in  the  house  is  generally 

Porta  S.m  Gallo;  l turn  dei  Cnriosta  Fiera  dei  Furiosi; 
Fiera  degli  lini-.morati ; Porta  al  Prato;  Fiera  dt  i D&.erati- 
Porta  Homana  ; Fiera  dei  Contrulti  ; Porta  San  Fredii.no  ; 
Fiera  delle  Sjne.' 


found  for  it,  where  it  remains  “ suffered  ” rather 
than  “ permitted”  till  the  time  comes  for  it  to  he, 
if  a hoy,  apprenticed  to  some  trade  or  sent  to 
some  school  ; if  a girl,  to  be  taught  knitting, 
working,  ironing,  See.  In  this  primitive  and  patri- 
archal fashion,  which,  however,  1 am  sorry  to  say, 
is  almost  passing  away,  the  household  of  an 
Italian  family  is  more  linked  together  by  personal 
affection  than  in  our  more  limited  and  regular 
establishments. 

That  expressive  phrase  “ keeping  company  ” is 
understood  in  Italy  quite  as  well  as  in  England. 
Every  girl  has  her  “ damn,”  whom  she  hopes  at 
some  indefinite  time  in  the  future  to  marry.  I!ut 
I am  afraid  it  is  the  institution  rather  than  the 
individual  that  is  valued.  There  is  often  a change 
in  the  principal  actor,  though  the  drama  goes  on. 


“ En  tout  Lien  et  tout  honnenr,”he  it  understood. 
Single  girls  in  Italy  are  taken  care  of  and  bear  a 
good  reputation,,  Now  and  then  a catastrophe 
takes  place,  hut  owing  to  what  the  rigid  world 
would  call  a laxity  of  morals,  the  consequences  do 
not  involve  the  entire  ruin  of  the  guilty  one.  All  is 
not  hopelessly  forfeited.  She  need  not  sink  lower 
in  utter  desperation.  It  still  depends  on  herself 
to  maintain  her  footing,  and  in  time  and  with 
opportunity  to  regain  respectability,  1 think, 
therefore,  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  this  otlcnee, 
the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  Italians. 

A favourite  amusement  of  the  Italian  lady  s- 
maid  is  that  old-fashioned  Jezebel  one,  looking 
out  of  windou  When  by  some  mishap,  or  mis- 
calculation, the  new  bonnet  or  dress  lifts  not  been 
ready  in  time  for  going  out,  you  will  see  them 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  w ith  a “ sealdino  in  1 
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their  hands  if  it  he  winter,  or  the  everlasting  fan 
if  it  he  summer,  for  a whole  afternoon.  What 
pretty  faces  one  thus  sees  as  one  looks  upwards, 
in  some  of  the  dark  narrow  streets,  watching  hour 
after  hour,  with  steady  unmoved  gaze,  the  passing 
crowds.  Faces  which  hear  the  same  lines  and  arc 
of  the  same  type  as  the  features  we  have  so 
admired  in  the  churches  and  galleries.  Masaccio 
has  painted  them,  and  Lippo  Lippi  and  they  have 
hecn  idealised  by  Perrugino.  Faces  which  have  a 
sudden  flashing  out  into  smiles  which  is  peculiarly 
Italian,  and  which,  seen  framed  hy  the  dark  old 
arched  windows,  with  theii  twisted  columns  in 
the  centre  and  media) val  copings,  are  a picture  in 
themselves. 

I have  spoken  of  the  Tuscan  lady's-maid.  She, 
however,  is  a person  of  grander  and  larger  and 
more  Barbaresque  mould.  She  has  a kind  of  indo- 
lent and  stolid  fierceness  about  her.  Her  steady 
wide-open  eyes  have  far  less  sparkle  and  intelli- 
gence in  them,  and  she  is  certainly  not  so  clever 
or  efficient  as  her  Tuscan  sister,  but  she  is  affec- 
tionate and  faithful.  In  cases  of  illness,  she  will 
sit  rocking  herself  on  the  ground  telling  her  heads 
by  the  side  of  the  patient  night  after  night,  with- 
out a murmur  or  complaint.  Then  it  is  more  than 
worth  her  salary  to  hear  her  speak  with  the  musi- 
cal full  enunciation  she  gives  to  her  words,  and  to 
watch  the  way  she  holds  that  noble  head  of  hers, 

, with  its  loops  of  black  tresses,  fastened  by  the 
silver,  crescent  shaped  comb. 

There  is  the  Lucekese,  of  fairer  complexion  and 
slimmer  figure,  handy,  clever,  industrious,  but,  as 
a general  rule,  less  to  be  relied  on  ; the  historian, 
with  “ a wild-fruit  flavour,”  and  a savage  kind  of 
grace  about  her,  and  the  Neapolitan,  full  of  tricks 
I and  cleverness,  and  humour  and  plausibilities  ; 
but  all  are  easily  contented,  more  obedient,  and 
more  obliging  than  an  English  servant,  and 
more  faithful  and  less  selfish  than  a French  one. 
The  experience  of  some  years  has  brought  me  to 
this  conclusion,  that  no  servant  is  more  generally 
useful  and  more  pleasant  to  have  in  one's  house 
than  a good  Italian  cameriera.  Let  me  add  that 
this  word  cameriera  means  both  more  and  less, 
than  its  literal  translation,  lady’s-maid . 

THE  COOK  A XI)  MAN -SERVANT. 

As  a companion  to  the  Italian  lady’s-maid,  I 
must  describe  the  Italian  man-servant.  This  per- 
sonage is  at  once  housemaid,  cook,  purveyor,  foot- 
man, butler,  and  waiter.  In  the  morning  he 
sweeps  and  cleans  the  drawing-rooms  and  dining- 
rooms, and  prepares  the  breakfast ; he  then  goes 
to  market  and  buys  the  day’s  provisions.  This  is 
done  deliberately,  and  gives  opportunity  for  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  gossip  with  other  servants 
occupied  in  the  same  manner,  and  a diversion  into 
a cafe  to  look  at  the  “ Nazione,”  and  indulge  in  a 
little  rest  and  a cup  of  black  coffee.  Then  it  is 
time  to  return  home.  A white  apron  and  white 
cap  are  put  on,  and  the  real  business  of  the  day  | 
commences.  The  charcoal  fires  are  lighted  and 
the  preparations  made. 

At  intervals  the  cloth  is  laid,  and  then,  when  1 
all  is  ready,  and  with  an  occasional  help  from  the 
woman,  the  dinner  is  served. 

An  Italian  servant  usually  keeps  in  his  own 


private  employment  some  retainer  who  does  the 
dirty  work,  draws  the  water,  washes  up  the 
dishes,  and  cleans  the  kitchen.  This  supernnme- 
. rary  is  usually  nameless,  or  bears  a nickname. 
The  one  who  is  “attach^”  to  my  servant  is 
called  “Vecchio.”  He  is  certainly  an  elderly 
individual,  but  does  not  deserve  by  any  means, 
either  from  age  or  appearance,  so  disagreeable  an 
appellation  as  “ the  old  one.” 

After  the  dinner  is  cleared  away  comes  a season 
of  repose,  spent  over  a cigar  or  pipe  by  some,  in  a 
siesta  by  others,  until  the  hour  of  the  afternoon 
drive.  By  that  time  the  man  is  dressed,  and  ready 
to  attend  as  footman ; if  the  dinner  is  late  and  the 
carriage  not  used,  the  eternal  cafe  with  its  domi- 
noes and  cards  and  gossip  is  again  resorted  to. 
A man  receives  five  or  six  dollars  a month.  I 
am  always  speaking  of  servants  paid  according  to 
the  rate  that  Italians  pay  their  domestics.  There 
are  servants,  and  those  by  no  means  the  best,  who 
are  engaged  by  English,  or  Russian,  or  American 
families,  who  receive  treble  that  amount  of  wages, 
but  the  sum  1 have  mentioned  is  the  Italian 
average  salary.  The  usual  manner  of  house-keep- 
ing is  for  your  servant  to  buy,  day  by  day,  the 
articles  wanted  for  daily  use,  and  you  pay  him 
every  day  or  once  a week.  That  array  of  trades- 
men’s books,  with  those  wonderful  hieroglyphics 
with  which  the  butchers  like  to  puzzle  and  aggra- 
vate you,  and  the  baker  and  greengrocer  vie  with 
each  other  in  confusing  you,  are  all  but  unknown. 
One  sum  in  addition  serves  for  all. 

Some  persons  adopt  a method  of  limiting  their 
expenses  and  simplifying  still  more  their  house- 
hold arrangements,  which  is  to  agree  that  their 
cooks  should  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  family 
at  a certain  sum  per  diem,  which  is  to  include 
everything  but  tea,  wine,  or  any  extraordinary 
and  unusual  demand.  This  is  termed  “a  cottino.” 
It  requires,  of  course,  a knowledge  of  the  price  of 
every  article  to  judge  whether  justice  is  done  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  provided, 
and  it  also  requires  an  exercise  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  cook  to  vary  the  “ ordinary  ” of 
each  day.  To  my  thinking,  it  is  not  a satisfac- 
factory  method  for  either  party. 

In  Italy,  the  luxuries  of  life  arc  cheaper  iu  pro- 
portion than  the  necessaries.  The  difference  in 
the  weights  and  measures  approximates  the  ex- 
penses of  living  in  England  and  in  Italy  more 
than  could  be  at  first  sight  imagined.  A hundred 
a-year  can  go  as  far  in  England  as  in  Italy,  but 
every  additional  hundred  is  worth  half  as  much 
again,  and  after  five  hundred,  worth  twice  as 
much  again. 

The  character  of  an  Italian  man-servant  is 
usually  pacific  and  indolent.  This  last  quality 
seems  strange,  considering  the  multiplicity  of 
occupation  which  he  gladly  undertakes,  but  is  the 
fact.  In  variety  of  work  is  repose,  so  philosophers 
tell  us  ; and  the  manner  in  which  an  apartment 
is  arranged,  the  absence  of  much,  or  sometimes  of 
any,  running  up  and  down  stairs,  the  little  dust  or 
dirt  v hich  can  accumulate  on  those  painted  floors, 
and  the  facility  with  which  wood  fires  are  kept  up, 
combine  to  spare  the  strength  of  one  s domestics. 
An  Italian  has  also  great  personal  independence. 
He  will  not  sacrifice  his  beard  or  moustache  on 
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any  consideration,  he  would  forego  the  best  situa- 
tion rather  than  shave.  On  the  subject  of  honesty 
there  have  been  dreadful  complaints,  but  I think 
they  have  been  exaggerated.  I do  not  deny  that 
with  some  Italians  there  is  a Spartan  character- 
istic of  liking  to  prove  their  ingenuity  in  over- 
reaching, not  only  their  employers,  but  the  trades- 
men with  whom  they  deal.  They  use  a persistence 
and  an  eloquence  in  beating  down  the  price  of  an 
article,  worthy  of  a better  cause,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  they  pocket  the  advantage  without 
scruple.  This  is  not  honest,  certainly,  according 
to  our  notions.  I must  add,  however,  that  this 
advantage  would  never  be  conceded  to  the  master 
in  any  case  whatever,  so  that  he  is  not  a loser  by 
sending  his  servant  to  make  purchases  instead  of 
himself,  he  only  loses  the  dilference  which  is  made 
in  selling  to  an  Italian  instead  of  a “ forestiere,” 
and  which  is  considered  the  rightful  perquisite  of 
all  the  negotiation  and  diplomacy  which  has  been 
employed.  Yet  I would  trust  money,  trinkets, 
plate,  as  willingly  to  an  Italian  servant  as  to  an 
English  one.  By  showing  the  first  he  possesses 
your  confidence  you  almost  invariably  secure  his 
fidelity.  The  fact  is,  a good  servant  soon  feels  a 
kind  of  personal  affection  for  the  property  of  his 
masters,  and  respects  it  as  he  would  his  own.  It 
is  only,  I repeat,  when  he  succeeds  in  driving  a 
sharp  bargain  that  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  profiting  by  it.  Does  no  pilfering  go  on  with 
us  ? 

The  weakest  part  of  an  Italian’s  character  is  his 
love  of  making  excuses.  Lies  are,  I fear,  cosmo- 
polite ; but  for  the  inventive  faculty  of  dressing  up 
a falsehood  with  all  kinds  of  imaginary  circum- 
stances. I think  the  Italians  are  supreme.  It  is 
often  as  much  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  “ per  eon- 
tentarta,”  as  for  the  sake  of  deceiving.  I must 
explain,  however,  that  they  jump  to  conclusions 
with  a rapidity  and  an  unreasonableness,  which 
often  bears  the  appearance  of  wilful  falsehood 
when  it  is  not  so.  Their  mobile  natures  and  vivid 
imaginations  are  to  blame  for  this.  Then  their 
perceptions  are  so  quick,  that  a look  or  a gesture 
betrays  to  them  in  what  direction  your  inclination 
tends  when  you  ask  them  a question,  and  their 
wonderful  easiness  and  pliancy  of  temper  enables 
them  to  adapt  themselves  in  their  answers  to  it. 
I must  also  say  that  there  is  something  so  child- 
like and  simple  combined  with  all  their  facility  of 
contrivance  and  plotting,  that  their  intrigues  are 
usually  very  transparent.  “Siamo  furbi,”  they  say 
with  great  self-gratulation.  for  they  prize  nothing 
more  than  this  reputation.  Dissimulation  rather 
than  simulation  is  their  forte.  It  has  been  so  long 
the  necessity  of  the  oppressed  against  the  op- 
pressor. Fine  wit  has  so  often  resisted  the  brutal 
force  opposed  to  it,  that  they  have  acquired  a 
faith  in  stratagem  which  it  will  take  years  of 
freedom  to  uproot. 

One  thing  has  always  struck  me,  the  indomit- 
able and  deep-seated  consciousness  of  their  on  n 
superiority,  as  a race,  which  this  people  have 
always  cherished.  With  their  necks  under  the 
Austrian  heel,  it  existed  uudiminished.  The 
Austrians  were  feared  and  hated,  but  even  more 
despised. 

There  is  little  or  no  llunkeyism  in  Italian  ser- 


vants. The}7  do  not  like  to  wear  a livery.  With 
them  servitude  forfeits  no  rights,  but  bestows  a 
claim.  I hear  often  reproaches  made  of  the  ingra- 
titude and  mercenariness  of  Italian  servants.  This 
is  unjust.  They  are  grateful  for  acts  of  courtesy, 
and  for  trifling  donations,  which  our  countrymen 
would  often  scorn  and  forget ; but  1 allow  that 
their  resentment  is  as  easily  excited  as  their  love, 
and  often  sponges  out  the  previous  good  will. 
But  I have  met  with  fidelity,  disinterestedness, 
and  warm  attachment  among  them,  and  these 
are  qualities  rare  everywhere,  and  not,  alas  ! the 
staple  commodity  of  any  soil. 

Your  man-servant  becomes  just  as  confidential 
and  communicative  after  he  has  been  some  time 
in  your  service  as  your  maid.  Mine  consulted 
me  seriously  the  other  day  as  to  an  intention  he 
had  of  marrying.  As  a delicate  compliment  to 
my  nationality,  he  said  he  would  prefer  an  English- 
woman. 

“Non  troppo,  Signora,"  he  said;  “but  with 
a little  money.” 

I am  so  uuromantie  that  1 was  not  scandalised 
: at  this  last  clause.  I like,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  equality  in  all  monetary  arrangements  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Tf  a woman  brings  her  quota 
to  the  domestic  outlay,  it  gives  her,  or  should 
give  her,  of  necessity,  a voice  and  a potentiality 
in  it. 

Kindness  to  children  is  a remarkable  trait  in 
Italian  man-servants.  The  patience  with  which 
they  will  try  to  please  them  and  wait  on  them 
is  wonderful.  The  understanding,  too,  between 
the  old  child  and  the  younger  one  is  very 
striking.  These  men  have  a susceptibility  to 
impressions  and  an  elasticity  of  temperament 
which  is  most  cliild-like  and  appreciated  by 
children. 

I know  no  prettier  sight  than  to  see  the  tall, 
stout  Ferdinand,  with  his  moustache  and  black 
eyes,  and  ex-military  air  (he  served  in  4S).  sit- 
ting the  whole  evening  with  that  little  golden- 
haired,  fair  little  boy  on  his  knee,  making  him 
laugh  with  stories  of  his  own  childhood.  To  that 
child  “ Ferdiiiamlo  mio,  as  he  calls  him,  is  a 
type  of  manly  virtue  and  genius  ; to  Fevdiuando 
tiie  “ Signorino,'’  is  a marvel  of  precocious  and 
angelic  intelligence. 

“E  nostro  Signorino,”  says  Ferdinaudo.  claim- 
in"  him,  as  it  were,  ami  1 am  quite  sure  that 
his  own  children  are  not  more  beloved.  1 hat 
child  is  certain  of  having  in  that  man  a staunch 
and  life-long  friend.  His  having  been  born  in 
Tuscany  completes  and  crowns  bis  perfections. 

“Cosa  vaole,”  the  Italian  explains,  “be  was 
born  in  Tuscany,  how  can  lie  be  anything  but  a 
Tuscan.  1 cannot  consider  him  as  a I ores  ti  c i e, 
and  then,  •*  e cos/  gentile  ! 

THE  UAUfl,  Oil  WI'.r-NI  USE, 

That  woman  with  the  large  round  broad-leafed 
Leghorn  liat,  trimmed  with  cherry-coloured  bows 
and  streamers,  with  her  long  lioavy  gold  ear-rings, 
with  the  strings  of  real  but  uneven  pearls  round 
her  brown  tlm.at,  her  large  cherry-coloured  bows 
on  the  shoulders,  her  bodice,  called  “ busto, 
which  tightens  her  waist  under  the  full  matronly 
frontispiece,  so  modestly  veiled  by  the  spotless 
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wlrite  handkerchief,  is  the  balia  or  wet-nurse.  She 
is  usually  a peasant  woman  from  some  of  the 
villages  clustered  like  nests  on  the  Apennines. 
She  sends  out  her  own  baby  to  nurse,  and  comes 
down  to  Florence  to  seek  the  situation  of  balia. 
She  looks  much  older  than  she  is,  at  first  sight, 
for  she  is  so  brow  n,  and  constant  exposure  to  sun 
and  air  has  made  her  skin  coarse  and  freckled  ; but 
her  features  are  pretty,  and  the  face  has  a kind 
and  gentle  expression. 

She  absolutely  dotes  on  the  little  baby  who  has 
replaced  her  own.  Her  patience  with  it  is 
exemplary.  The  baby  is  the  real  Moloch  (vide 
Dickens),  to  which  everything  else  must  be 
sacrificed,  it  must  never  be  thwarted  or  contra- 
dicted. Strict  disciplinarians,  who  would  commence 
infantine  education  from  the  cradle,  would  be 
frantic  at  the  indulgence  she  shows  her  charge. 


Tuscan  Balia,  or  Wet-nurse. 


The  baby  chooses  her  to  sit  on  the  ground,  she 
does  so  ; the  baby  will  roll  on  the  grass,  it  does 
so  ; the  baby  will  have  her  shoulder  knots,  they 
are  taken  off’.  This  is  very  injudicious,  no  doubt, 
but  the  fault  is  compensated  by  untiring  good 
humour,  unvarying  patience,  unswerving  gentle- 
ness. In  my  opinion,  systematic  and  constant 
indulgence  does  less  harm  than  spasmodic  and 
uncertain  petting  ; and  to  trust  an  uneducated 
person  with  flic  repression  of,  or  opposition  to,  a 
child’s  temper  is  a dangerous  experiment. 

A balia  is  eminently  a person  of  one  idea,  and 
that  idea  is  concentrated  on  the  baby  she  nurses  ; 
she  thinks  of  nothing  else, — lives,  moves,  breathes, 
for  that  alone.  She  is  paid  in  proportion  more 
than  other  servants,  but  the  troublesome  fancies 
of  wet-nurses  in  other  countries  she  ignores.  She 


eats  and  drinks  as  usual,  and  no  double  allow- 
ance of  porter,  wine,  or  tea  is  required.  In  cases  ' 
of  infantine  illness  she  is  devoted  and  indefa- 
tigable, but  easily  frightened,  and  apt  to  despair  on  | 
small  provocation.  She  covers  her  face  with  her  I 
apron,  and  sobs.  She  is  hopeless,  and  calls  on  the 
Madonna.  The  beginning  and  end  of  her  philo- 
sophy is  to  kiss  and  to  cry. 

1 remember  seeing  one  of  these  women  once, 
when  the  child  she  was  nursing  had  a serious 
illness.  It  was  thought  it  would  die,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  her  of  it.  Her  despair  was 
touching.  It  was  disinterested  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  nursling,  and  not  for  the  loss  to  herself. 

At  the  same  time,  when  she  could  articulate,  there 
was  something  so  pagan  and  barbaric  in  her 
ejaculations,  that  it  was  quite  ludicrous  to  hear 
her.  She  reproached  her  saints  with  the  cruelty 
of  taking  such  an  “ angelino  ” into  Paradise,  and 
expostulated  on  the  injustice  to  herself,  after  she 
had  taken  such  care  of  the  child,  had  dressed  it 
so  neatly,  and  above  all,  had  washed  it  every  day  ! 
Such  merit  as  the  last  deserved  a different  catas- 
trophe, and  was  the  hardest  thought  of  all.  Her 
patient  love,  her  day  and  night  watchings,  and 
surrender  of  herself  in  every  way  to  the  well- 
being of  the  infant  was  natural  to  her ; but  wash- 
ing it  every  day  was  an  extraordinary  good  work, 
and  should  have  ensured  reward.  Her  affection 
for  her  foster-child  is  lifelong,  and  I have  seen  a 
balia  speak  to  a bearded  man  in  a general's 
uniform  with  the  same  tone  of  tender  blandish- 
ment with  which  she  mnst  have  addressed  him  as 
a baby  in  her  arms.  The  foster-brothers  and 
sisters  have  also  a tie  with  the  child  their  mother 
has  nursed,  which  is  mutually  acknowledged,  and 
rarely  set  aside.  She  is  very  obliging,  too,  and 
when  she  is  at  liberty,  will  help  with  the  other 
servants,  and  do  anything  she  is  asked.  Such 
faults  as  can  be  found  in  her  must  be  considered  as 
proceeding  from  her  ignorance.  She  is  untidy  and 
thoughtless.  With  all  her  painstaking  she  docs 
not  dress  the  child  committed  to  her  care  with  the 
taste  and  comprehension  of  finery  of  an  English 
nurse,  but  that  may  be  excused  when  one  remem- 
bers how  strangely  wrapped  and  swathed  are  the 
babies  she  is  used  to,  and  that  all  these  frills,  and 
laces,  and  feathers  are  incumbrances,  in  her  opinion, 
rather  than  ornaments. 

She  is  never  so  happy  as  when  the  child,  dis- 
robed of  all  its  pomps  and  vanities,  is  held  in  her 
arms,  and  is  drawing  its  little  life  from  her  own. 
She  rocks  herself  gently  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  hums  in  a low  tone,  with  that  beautiful 
musical  intonation  of  her  country  which  is 
universal  in  all  classes.  The  simple  melody 
harmonises  well  with  that  soft  cooing  gurgle  \v  ith 
which  tiie  supremely  happy  infant  occasionally 
interrupts  itself.  Both  faces,  that  of  the  nurse 
and  of  the  child  bear  a look  of  dreamy,  absorbed 
felicity.  At  length  the  little  “ forestiere  ” baby 
breaks  off  and  turns,  and  opens  its  blue  sleepy  eyes 
on  the  vivid  dark  countenance  bending  over  it. 
The  contrast  in  type  and  colouring  is  most  strange 
and  picturesque.  It  has  often  made  me  think 
(with  a slight  variation  of  Campbell's  pretty  line 
“Morning  led  by  Night”)  it  is  “ Morning  borne 
on  the  breast  of  Night.” 
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chapter  xcti.  popular  among  the  lower  class  of  lodging-house 

W hat  else  passed  between  the  two  women  in  keepers — Adair,  too  restless  to  remain  at  home, 
that  chamber  of  death  needs  not  now  be  told.  made  his  way,  and  it  was  a long  one,  to  the 

The  sisters  returned  to  London.  eastern  side  of  the  city.  I here  he  lingered, 

“ You  will  write  to  Paris  to-night  ?”  said  Mrs.  tolerably  certain  to  meet  no  friends  in  the  strange, 
Hawkesley,  and  they  were  almost  the  only  words  bustling  population  of  that  district.  About  the 
which  she  had  spoken  to  her  sister.  wide,  old,  squalid,  yet  prosperous  quarter,  Ernest 

“ Yes,  1 will  write,”  said  Laura,  slowly,  and  as  Adair  wandered,  and  sought  to  interest  himscli  in 
if  the  resolution  was  but  half  formed.  its  noisy  and  multifarious  commerce,  in  its  open- 

Bnt  it  was  needless,  for,  before  the  evening,  air  banqueting,  and  in  its  frequent  quarrels, 
Mr.  Hawkesley  arrived,  with  Arthur  Lvgon.  which  the  large  infusion  of  a sailor-constitu  licy 

. somewhat  relieved  from  mere  rutiianism,  and  ren- 

Thast  evening  Ernest  Adair  also  met:  an  acquaint-  dcred  a matter  of  course,  amid  the  re\  idling, 
anoe  whom  he  had  not  expected  to  see  again  so  fiddling,  and  unceremonious  love-making  with 
soon — if  ever.  which  our  sea  labourers  beguile  their  leisure 

He  had  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  orders  of  ashore.  Adair  had  stopped,  and  been  hemimu  in 
M.  Wolowski,  had  engaged  a small  room  in  one  by  an  unsavoury  crowd  that  promptly  gathered  to 
of  the  obselfc  streets  between  the  Regent’s  Park  behold  a savage  conflict  between  two  fine  loe  mig 
and  the  great  thoroughfare  which  lies  to  the  west,  men  who  had,  live  minutes  hefoie,  been  • » ee 
ami  giving  the  people  of  the  house  an  impression  tionatelv  forcing  their  money  upon  one  anothei, 
that  lie  was  a theatrical  artist,  and  that  his  but  whom  the  demonstrative  coquet  \ 1 u 

visitors  would  he  connected  with  some  place  of  (Jynthia  of  the  minute  had  roused  into  jea  oils 
amusement — thereby  taking  a character  which,  if  and  vindictive  rage.  The  fight  was  at  its  fiereffst. 
the  owner  be  tolerably  solvent,  is  exceedingly  and  Adair  was  so  far  interested  a.->  to  strugg  e 01 
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Ills  place  in  the  front,  when  a voice  behind  him 
said, 

“ Bah  ! that’s  child’s  play;  yon  cannot  care  for 
that,  Monsieur  Adair.  The  fouls  have  knives,  and 
don’t  use  them.  ” 

Adair  turned,  and  saw  a coarsely-built  man, 
with  something  of  the  foreign  sailor  about  him, 
and  whose  long  black  hair  and  oar-lings,  and  the 
bull-neck  below,  suddenly  recalled  a scene  of 
violence,  the  recollection  of  which  had  almost 
been  extinguished  by  grimmer  memories  of  more 
recent  date. 

“But  he  hits  well,  the  fair-haired  fellow,”  con- 
tinued the  other.  “ Only  they  have  drunk  too 
much  to  be  mischievous.  We  should  not  drink 
when  we  quarrel,  unless  we  mean  to  use  cold  steel, 
Monsieur  Adair,  should  we  ?” 

“ You  in  England,  Haureau  ?”  said  Adair. 

‘ ‘ Why  not.  England  is  as  open  to  me  as  to 
you,  I suppose  ? ” 

“ I don't  know,”  said  Adair,  contemptuously, 
and  affecting  to  watch  the  combat  even  more 
eagerly  than  before. 

But  it  was  soon  over.  Cynthia,  who  had  needed 
a few7  moments  to  make  adequate  reply  to  the 
fierce  reproaches  of  her  female  friends,  enraged 
that  a lucrative  evening  seemed  likely  to  be 
broken  up  through  a ridiculous  sentimentality, 
had  clawed  aw'ay  the  bonnet  from  one,  and  dashed 
a handful  of  oyster-shells  into  the  face  of  another, 
and  having  thus  repudiated  their  interference, 
threw  herself  between  the  combatants,  and  with 
that  curions  distortion  of  mouth  which  among 
women  of  the  inferior  class  indicates  pathos, 
weepingly  implored  the  champions  to  desist. 
Even  to  such  tears  as  hers  the  sailor  nature  is 
very  compassionate,  and  the  men  began  to  regard 
one  another  in  a maudlin  and  reproachful  way, 
which  made  it  clear  to  every  dissatisfied  spectator 
that  in  two  minutes  more  they  would  be  drinking 
together  with  horrible  oaths  of  everlasting  friend- 
ship. Adair  withdrew7  himself  from  the  mur- 
muring crowd,  and  proceeded  on  his  w'ay,  when 
Haureau  came  up  beside  him. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  the  answer  you  made 
just  now7  ? ” 

“ What  answer  ? ” 

“ You  said  that  you  did  not  know  that 
England  was  as  open  to  me  as  to  yourself.” 

“ Nor  do  I,  nor  do  I care.” 

And  lie  walked  on  at  a quickened  pace.  But 
though  the  powerful  limbs  of  his  companion  were 
short,  liis  power  of  step  was  great,  and  he  easily 
kept  abreast  of  Adair. 

“Don’t  speak  to  me  in  that  fashion,  Monsieur 
Adair.  I have  earned  the  right  to  be  used  more 
civilly.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you — you  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me — let  us  take  our  own  ways.” 

“ Mine  happens  to  be  yours — yes,  and  whatever 
yours  may  happen  to  be,”  added  Haureau,  as 
Ernest  turned  round.  “Now.” 

“ Then  you  have  something  to  say.  What 
is  it  ? ” 

“ I am  not  to  be  bullied,  that  is  the  first  thing, 
Ailair,”  said  the  other  familiarly.  “Don't  try 
that  game.  What,”  lie  added,  with  a coarse 
laugh,  “you  wrere  actually  looking  at  that  clou n in 


■ police  clothes — w7ere  you  thinking  of  asking  him 
to  deliver  a gentleman  from  the  importunities  of  a 
low  ruffian,  who  insists  on  addressing  him.  Dieu, 
wdiat  an  aristo  we  have  become  since  wre  used  to 
fraternise  with  barbers,  and  that  kind  of  canaille  ! ” 

“ Canaille,  as  you  say,”  replied  Ernest,  with  as 
offensive  a sneer  as  he  could  assume. 

And  with  the  air  of  one  wdio  is  compelled  to 
endure,  he  lit  a cigar,  and  leaned  against  one  of 
the  rails  which  in  that  region  fence  the  outlying 
merchandise  of  the  shopkeepers. 

“Thank  you!”  said  Haureau,  dexterously 
snatching  the  cigar  at  the  moment  of  its  illumi- 
nation, and  transferring  it  to  his  own  lips. 

Adair  smiled,  and  lit  another,  as  calmly  as  if 
no  such  insult  had  been  practised  on  him. 

“What,  not  angry  !”  said  Haureau,  emitting  a 
large  puli'  of  smoke.  “The  English  air  agrees 
with  your  temper.” 

“Angry!  With  you,  or  with  him?”  replied 
Adair,  quietly,  and  gently  pushing  away  with  his 
foot  a dog  that  came  up  against  him. 

The  retort  stung  Haureau,  who  showed  his 
sumptuous  white  teeth  with  anything  but  a 
pleasant  smile. 

“ You  have  no  business,  I tell  you,  to  be  so 
rough  with  me.  1 don't  speak  of  the  little  affair 
at  Silvain’s,”  and  he  laid  his  brawny  hand  on  the 
arm  that  Adair  had -wounded.  “That  you  might 
remember,  but  I don’t  care  to  speak  of.  But  I 
was  waiting  to  be  your  friend  on  another  occasion, 
Monsieur  Adair,  when  you  would  have  been  more 
pleased  to  see  me  than  you  look  at  present.” 

“ I am  not  aware  of  it.” 

“Don’t  tell  lies,  because  I know  you  saw  me. 
You  see  everything,  even  cards  that  j7ou  don’t 
like.  And  on  a certain  day  when  you  thought 
that  two  if  not  three  strong-bodied  Englishmen 
were  coming  to  settle  an  account  with  you,  I 
know  that  you  were  not  sorry  to  see  me  standing 
about,  ready  to  take  a friend's  part  if  needful.” 

‘ ‘ I suppose  that  you  were  ready  to  help  me,  or 
to  strike  me  down  from  behind  my  back,  as  those 
who  hired  you  might  order.” 

“ Perhaps  I was,  but  then  I never  strike  without 
orders,  like  some  people,  and  in  consequence  I can 
walk  about  this  towm  in  freedom  instead  of 
skulking  in  quarters  which  I hate.  That’s  near 
the  mark,  Monsieur  Adair.” 

“ I am  leading  the  life  of  a r/allfy-dave,  eh?” 
said  Adair,  giving  point  to  his  words  by  a savage 
look.  “1  must  not  walk  out  of  my  yard.  Very 
well.  I am  sure  of  your  sympathy,  Monsieur 
Haureau  ? ” 

“You  are  a brave  fellow,  Ernest  Adair,”  re- 
plied his  companion.  “i  always  said  that,  and 
I never  knew  how  right  l was  till  now.” 

“Deeply  obliged  by  the  compliment.  Have  you 
any  more  compliments,  or  may  we  break  off  this 
interesting  conversation  ? ” 

“ We  do  not  part  in  this  way.  We  can  be  useful 
to  one  another,  and  T am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad 
of  it.  Where  are  your  lodgings  ? I was  thinking  of 
proposing  to  come  and  stop  with  you.” 

“Ah  ! ;’ 

“That  means  that  you  don't  feel  inclined  to 
give  me  a strong  recommendation  to  your  land- 
lord. You  do  not  like  responsibility.  That  is 
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prudent.  But  I have  plenty  of  money,  see.”  And 
he  thrust  his  large  hand  into  his  poeket  and  drew 
out  a handful  of  gold.  “ I will  pay  in  advance,  if 
that  is  preferred.” 

Something  in  his  tone  told  Adair  more  than  his 
words. 

“If  you  want  my  address,”  said  Ernest,  “1 
dare  say  that  it  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  good 
time.  As  I have  private  business  to  attend  to, 

I will  wait  your  visit  instead  of  inviting  you.” 

“ That  is  rude  and  inhospitable.  A Ye  sailors  feel 
hurt  by  that  sort  of  thing  more  than  I can  tell  you.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Ernest,  knocking  oil’  the 
ashes  of  his  cigar. 

“ You  do  not  ask  me  home,  then  ? ” 

“ AVhy  should  1 ? ” 

“Because,  if  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  have 
sent  your  address  should  call,  and  you  should  not 
be  at  home,  it  will  be  very  convenient  that 
another  gentleman  should  be  there  to  apologise  for 
your  disobedience  to  the  orders  given  you  in  the 
garret  where  your  hands  were  held  behind  your 
back.” 

“ A\rhy  not  have  saved  trouble  by  saying  so  at 
first  ” said  Adair,  calmly. 

“ I hoped  that  your  kind  and  noble  feelings 
would  have  made  you  show  a more  friendly  spirit. 

I w ish  you  were  a good  fellow  as  well  ns  a brave 
one,  we  should  lie  such  excellent  companions.” 

“ My  address  is  Beevor  Street,  Marylebone,  my 
number  is  16,  and  my  room  is  the  second-rloor 
front.  My  name  is  Hyde,  and  the  name  of  the 
landlord  of  the  house  is  Pangbury,”  said  Ernest 
Adair,  walking  away. 

“Stop,  Mr.  Hyde.” 

‘ ‘ AA'liat  more  do  you  wish  to  know  ? ” 

“ Have  yon  sent  that  address  to  the  person  who 
was  to  have  it  ” 

“ YEjs.” 

“ How  did  yon  send  it  ? ” 

“ 1 left  it  at  his  office  with  my  own  hand.” 

“At  what  time  ? ” 

“ An  hour  ago.” 

“ He  will  not  receive  it  until  to-morrow,  then, 
and  a night  is  lost.  There  is  some  question  of  life 
or  death  in  the  matter.  You  are  prepared  to 
answer  for  the  consequences  of  the  delay  ? ” 

“ I could  not  send  an  address  until  I had  one.” 

“ I have  nothing  to  say  to  that.” 

“That  isfortunate,”said  Ernest  Adair,  haughtily. 
He  had  borne  much,  hut  the  discovery  that  Hau- 
reau  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  Him,  galled 
Adair  almost  beyond  expression.  He  had  injured 
and  insulted  tlie  man,  and  the  reprisals  which  the  j 
coarse  nature  of  Haureatr  would  certainly  inflict, 
now  that  be  had  an  opportunity,  promised  to  be 
more  offensive  to  Adair  than  the  cold  cynicism  of 
liis  Parisian  colleagues.  But  lie  was  in  the  chain, 
and  the  taskmaster  was  behind  him  with  the  whip. 

“I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  that  when 
wo  meet  at  our  happy  breakfast,”  said  Ilanreau. 

“ I do  not  invite  myself  to  supper,  because  sup- 
pers are  not  an  English  fashion,  1 am  told,  and 
because  I have  something  to  amuse  me  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Is  it  any  use  asking  you  to  join 
me  ? Yrou  can  do  no  good  at  home,  as  your  letter 
is  lying  in  that  lawyer’s  box,  and  you  may  as  well 
spend  a pleasant  night.”  | 


“ 1 am  going  home.” 

“ Yes,  1 hardly  hoped  to  tempt  the  aristocrat, 
by  offering  him  our  humble  amusements,  and  yet 
l could  make  you  known,  Adair,  to  some  very 
good  fellows,  who  would  receive  you  warmly.” 

“ I understand  you.  Let  them  find  me  out  for 
themselves.  I dare  say  they  will  be  able  to  do  so 
when  it  is  neeessar}-.” 

“ Ao  doubt.  But  I think  you  are  a fool. 
Pardon  my  rongli  tongue,  or  don’t  pardon  it,  just 
as  you  like,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Only  I 
would  ask  you  what  good  m the  devil’s  name  you 
think  to  do  yourself  by  riding  the  high  horse,  and 
pretending  to  be  anything  but  what  you  are  ? At 
least,  what’s  the  good  of  it  with  me  ? Do  you 
think  that  1 have  anything  to  learn  about  you  ?" 

The  speech  was  brutal  in  tone  and  in  words, 
and  Adair  replied  with  bitter  contempt. 

“ Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  I care  one 
farthing,  Haureau,  what  you  know,  or  think 
about  me  ? I thought  I made  it  pretty  clear  to 
you  just  now,”  and  be  pushed  forward  bis  foot, 
“ that  I do  not.  But  while  I have  a choice 
between  my  own  soeiety,  and  that  of  a gang  of 
low  ruffians,  1 shall  avail  myself  of  that  choice. 
Make  the  best  of  that  statement  when  you  make 
your  report  to  your  master.” 

“ I like  you  better  than  l ever  thought  to  da. 
I swear  I do,  and  I am  devilishly  sorry  that  you 
have  shown  yourself  a brave  fellow.  1 don’t  want 
to  get  to  care  about  you,  but  your  spirit  is  honour- 
able, and  1 respect  it.  By  * * * I should  be 

glad  to  see  you  escape,  after  all.” 

“ Yoit  are  very  good.” 

“ Xo,  1 am  not.  But  I have  seen  a good  deal  of 
fighting-life  in  my  time,  and  a good  deal  of  eow- 
ardiee,  and  a fellow  that  can  turn  to  bay,  when 
the  rope  is  round  his  neck — round  his  neek,  did  I 
say  ? — w hen  the  men  below  have  bold  of  it,  and  are 
only  waiting  the  gun  to  run  him  up  aloft — I say 
that  fellow  is  made  for  better  tilings.  1 swear  to  you, 
Adair,  that  if  you  think  1 bear  malice  about  this 
bole  in  my  arm,  you  arc  out.  1 don’t  care  for  it  a 
curse.  I have  bad  a worse  cut  from  a screaming 
woman,  when  we  bad  boarded,  and  cut  down  the 
erewg  and  were  making  the  best  of  our  prize.  I 
bear  no  malice,  and,  though  business  is  business, 
1 11  stand  by  you,  if  1 can.” 

And  the  ruffian  and  pirate,  or  whatever  he  had 
been,  spoke  with  all  the  earnestness  of  liis  coarse 
nature. 

“ You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  Haureau,”  said 
Adair.  “ Do  your  duty,  but  let  me  alone  as  far  as 
you  can.” 

“ l would  do  that,1'  said  Ifsureaa,  “ but  there’s 
no  latitude  allowed  me,  my  fine  fellow.  You  are 
a dangerous  man,  and  1 don  t let  you  give  me  the 
slip.” 

“ AVolowski  must  be  a fool,”  said  Ernest  Adair, 
very  angrily.  “ A fool,”  be  added  with  an  oath. 
“AYhon  a rat’s  in  a trap,  what  need  of  poking  at 
him  ? ” 

“Some  rats  have  sharp  teeth,  and  gnaw  their 
way  through  the  best  traps,  Monsieur  Adair,  and 
I take  it  that  your  teetli  are  among  the  sharpest. 
But  that's  not  my  business.  As  for  our  friend 
being  a fool,  that  may  be,  and  in  one  respect  I 
know  lie  is,  and  you  know  it,  too,  or  I’m  mistaken. 
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“ About  Cliantal  £” 

“Yes.  and  another.” 

“I  do  not  know  the  other.” 

“ Yes,  you  do.  It  was  always  a weakness  of 
yours  to  he  sweet  on  the  women.  So  it  was 
mine,  in  a way,  in  days  when  1 had  the  means  of 
showing  it,”  and  he  laughed  a laugh  that  perhaps 
meant  a recollection  of  many  a day  of  wickedness 
and  cruelty.  “ Yon  know  the  other.” 

“ A woman  ? ” 

“A  girl,  then,  -which  is  nearly  as  had  as  a 
woman.  To  hear  her  say  Papa  Wolowski,  so 
pleasantly,  one  would  not  think  that  she.  had  false  I 
keys  to  all  his  drawers  and  boxes,  or  that  she  | 
made  a eopy  of  his  private  eipher,  and  sold  it  to 
his  master.  1 don’t  blame  her,  mind  you.  She  , 
don’t  know  whether  she  is  his  daughter,  or  not  ; ' 
but  she  knows  right  well  that  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  is  quite  too  much  of  a gentleman  to  give 
her  false  diamonds  for  real  ones.” 

Ernest  Adair’s  face  lighted  up  with  actual 
pleasure. 

“ What  ?”  he  said,  with  almost  a scream  in  his 
voiee.  “What?” 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  population  of 
that  district  to  hear  a question  without  replying, 
and  quick,  if  low,  was  the  answer  given,  im- 
promptu, by  a passer-by,  and  loud  was  his  laugh 
at  his  on  n ribaldry. 

“ Beast,”  said  Adair,  but  uttered  in  good 
temper.  The  fellow  looked  round,  but  the  figure 
of  Haureau  did  not  exactly  invite  msult,  so  the 
other  went  on  his  way. 

“ I)o  you  tell  me,”  said  Adair,  eoming  close  up 
to  Haureau,  “ that  the  demoiselle  Madden — ” 

“ I thought  you  were  such  friends  with  M. , 

that  he  told  you  everything.  But  he  keeps  a 
■woman’s  secrets  I suppose.” 

“ She  sells  Wolowski ! ” said  Adair,  exultingly. 
“0  yes,  her  father  ; he  is  her  father,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  Die  it  / if  the  brute  can  feel,  he 
will  like  that.  Good  little  Madelon  ! — good  little 
girl ! I love  you,  hladelon  ! ” 

“Don't  say  that.  It  may  make  hi.  

jealous.  ” 

“ Ha  ! and  Cliantal.  too,  who  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  her — he  will  be  a happy  man,  the  good 
Cliantal  ! ” 

“ I’ve  told  you  pleasant  news,  then,  Monsieur 
Adair.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Adair,  fiercely,  “you  have  told 
me  pleasant  news,  and  if  you  care  to  be  thanked, 

I thank  you.  I had  given  up  all  hope  that  I 
should  ever  have  a ohanee  of  stinging  that  cold- 
blooded villain,  and  here,  in  the  middle  of  my 
ruin  and  helplessness,  you  come  with  news  that  he 
will  be  stung  to  the  very  quick  by  the  only 
person  he  cares  about  in  this  world.  That  is  good 
news,  Haureau.” 

“ Go  home,”  said'EIaureau,  with  a kindly  oath. 

“ I don’t  want  to  like  you,  I tell  you  and  you 
are  making  me  do  it.  Now  you  speak  like  a man. 
Go  home.  I will  see  as  little  as  I must  of  you, 
and  whereas  T was  eoming  to  break  fast  to-morrow 
morning,  I will  be  damned  if  I come  near  you. 
C'an  1 speak  more  friendly  than  that  ? ” 

“ here  are  you  going  now  ? j 

“ I can  show  you,  but  I can’t  tell  you.”  J 


“ Show  me  then,  for  I won't  sleep  till  I have 
drunk  to  the  health  of  Madelon  Wolowski.  I’ll 
go  w ith  you,  Haureau,  no  matter  whom  we  go  to 
meet.” 

“ A gang  of  low  ruffians,”  quoted  Haureau. 

“ Very  likely,  but  they’ll  not  refuse  my  toast.” 

“Not  if  you  proposed  the  health  of  M.  Satan.” 

Haureau  thrust  his  huge  arm  across  the  arm  of 
Ernest  Adair,  and  they  [dunged  into  an  abyss  of 
narrow  and  evil-smelling  streets,  and  made  their 
way  towards  the  river. 

chaftee  xcnr. 

So,  for  the  first  time  during  the  period  of  our 
story,  husband  and  wife  were  under  the  same  roof. 

At  the  sound  of  wheels,  Mrs.  Hawkesley  had 
rushed  to  the  door,  had  received  the  affectionate 
kiss  of  her  husband,  and  had  received  Arthur 
with  unusual  warmth.  Then  she  hurried  the  two 
men  into  the  library-. 

“ You  know  that  Laura  is  here,”  she  said  to 
Lygon. 

“ I expected  to  hear  it,”  was  the  calm  reply-. 

Beatrice  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  then 
said — 

“ Cliarles,  T must  tell  all,  though  I had  meant 
to  tell  y-ou  first.  Charles  dearest,  and  Arthur,  I 
have  such  good  news  for  you,  for  us  all.” 

And  her  eyes  fairly-  ran  over  as  she  spoke. 

“ It  has  all  been  a wicked,  base,  conspiracy. 
All  is  confessed.  The  letters  are  forgeries,  the 
horrible  letters  that  imposed  on  poor  Hubert. 
Forgeries,  by-  that  wicked  woman  at  Lipthwaite, 
helped  by  the  villain  Adair.  She  is  on  her  death- 
bed, Charles,  and  she  has  confessed  it  all.  I was 
there,  and  heard  her.  Arthur!  do  you  Hear  ine, 
forgeries  ? Charles,  why  is  he  not  on  his  knees 
thanking  God  ? ” 

“He  will  answer  for  himself,  Beatrice,”  said 
Charles  Hawkesley,  gravely. 

“Arthur!  ” exelaimed  Mrs.  Hawkesley-. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Berry’s  confession,  do  I under- 
stand you  aright  ?”  said  Lygon,  in  a low  voice,  but 
w-ithout  agitation  or  excitement. 

“ Yes,  yes.  This  very-  day.  We  have  been  at 
Lipthwaite  together,  Laura  and  myself,  and  it  has 
all  been  told.  Mr.  Berry  was  present,  and  has 
made  notes  of  what  she  said.  Arthur  ! Why-  do 
you  stand  so  coldly  looking  at  me  ? Laura  is  in  the 
room  above.” 

She  spoke  as  if  she  expeeted  him  to  make  one 
rush  from  the  room  to  the  arms  of  his  wife.  But 
he  did  not  move. 

“ Is  he  too  much  astounded  to  speak,  Charles?” 
said  the  impetuous  Beatrice,  turning  to  her 
husband.  “Is  the  happiness  too  much  for  him  ? 
Let  him  divide  it  with  Laura.” 

And  she  turned  to  the  door,  and  then  looked 
back  at  the  faces  of  her  companions, 

“What  does  this  mean?”  she  asked.  “Is 
there  any-  new  sorrow  come  upon  us  ? No ! I 
have  my  husband,  y-ou  and  Laura  are  here,  and 
all  tin;  children  are  well — what  harm  can  the 
World  do  us  ? Charles,  why-  are  y-ou  silent  ? ” 

“ I see  all  that  your  kind  heart  means,  Beatrice,” 
said  Lygon.  “ It  is  sad  to  have  to  answer  you  as 
I must  tlo.  You  have  believed  that  all  was  over, 
and  that  after  my  hearing  what  you  had  to  tell 
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me  my  bafpiness  "would  be  restored  to  me.  This 
cannot  be.” 

“Cannot  be  ? ’ 

“I  will  not  now  discuss  a painful  subject.  I 
have  put  your  husband  in  full  possession  of  my 
views,  and  he  will  explain  them  to  you.” 

“Explain! — I want  only  one  woi-d.  Laura  is 
in  the  house,  and  that  wicked  evidence  against 
her  is  scattered  to  the  winds — why  is  she  not  in 
your  arms  ?” 

“ Be  calmer,  dear  Beatrice,”  said  Charles 
Hawkesley.  “There  is,  unhappily,  a feeling 
which  is  not  to  be  removed  by  your  appeal — it 
has  not  been  removed  by  graver  arguments. 
Arthur  must  take  his  own  course.” 

“He  shall  hear  his  wife,  however!”  said 
Beatrice,  agitated,  and  going  to  the  door. 

“ Stay,  Beatrice,”  said  her  husband. 

“ You,  too,  tell  me  to  stay.  What  is  this  ?” 

“Do  you  think  I would  stop  you  for  a second, 
if  it  were  not  necessary  ? Arthur,  will  you  tell 
ni}"  wife  why  it  is  necessary  ?” 

“ He  has  offended  you,  I see,”  said  Beatrice, 
quickly. 

“ He  has  grieved  me.  But  that  is  not  worth  a 
word.  Let  him  tell  you — or  shall  1 sa}r  it  for 
him  ? — that  no  reconciliation  with  Laura  is  pos- 
sible.” 

“ Arthur — are  you  mad  ?” 

“ Not  so  mad,  Beatrice,”  said  Arthur  Lygon,  in 
cold,  measured  speech,  “as  to  risk  my  life’s  hap- 
piness twice.” 

“ Risk  ! You  are  speaking  of  my  sister.” 

“ I am  speaking  of  my  wife,  even  a better 
guarantee,  Beatrice,  that  I should  not  speak 
lightly.” 

‘ ‘ You  will  break  her  heart ! ” exclaimed  Beatrice, 
passionately. 

“ It  will  not  be  so.” 

“ Oh,  Arthur ! it  must  be  my  fault.  In  my 
hurry  and  eagerness  to  tell  you  the  good  news,  I 
have  told  it  badly,  and  you  do  not  quite  under- 
stand me.  Dear  Arthur ! Mrs.  Berry,  the  wife  of 
jrour  friend,  is  dying,  and  confesses,  ty  having 
forged  the  letters  on  which  Laura  was  condemned. 
You  have  understood  me  now,”  she  sobbed,  “ fly 
up  to  her,  dear  sold,  and  assure  her  that  she  is  to 
be  happy  again.  What  if  it,  Charles  ? ” she  added, 
piteously. 

“I  hope  that  Laura  will  long  be  happy,”  said 
Lygon  ; “ but  her  happiness  will  be  separated  from 
mine.” 

“ That  it  can  never  be.” 

“ It  could  be  once,  and  it  had  been  well  for 
us  all  if — if  we  had  not  been  parties  to  a fearful 
mistake.  But  we  will  not  make  it  a second 
time.” 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  Arthur,  tell  me  what  yon 
mean  ! Do  you  not  believe  this  story  which  I 
have  told  yon,  this  confession  of  a dying  woman  ? 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  solemn  way  in  which 
it  was  uttered — ” 

“ I know  it  to  be  trne.” 

“ Bless  you  for  saying  that ! Then  what  more 
is  there  between  you  and  Laura  ? You  have  freed 
her  from  that  wicked  charge — what  more?” 

“ That  wicked  charge  ! Beatrice,  had  that  been 
all,  how  mad  must  Laura’s  conduct  have  seemed  ? 


They  were  bungling  forgers,  those  wretches.  Had 
their  letters  been  ;dl  that  could  be  brought  against 
Laura,  she  would  have  laughed  them  to  scorn.  The 
villain  who  "wrote  them,  and  his  accomplice,  knew 
little  of  their  business.  Until  T had  seen  copies 
of  the  letters,  I hardly  knew  what  to  believe,  but 
half  a dozen  pages  sufficed  for  me.  Copies  have 
been  shown  me,  and  my  only  marvel  is  that  poor 
Urquhart  could  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  such  letters  could  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
a woman  whom  I had  called  wife.” 

“She  could  not  have  written  them?”  said 
Beatrice,  with  tears  running  down  her  glowing 
checks. 

“ She  could  not.  Xo  English  matron,  whose 
taste  as  well  as  her  heart  had  not  been  debauched 
by  vice,  could  have  written  them — they  are 
worthy  the  hands  of  a low  profligate  like  Adair, 
and  a half-mad  and  wholly  bad  woman  like  Mrs. 
Berry.  Had  those  been  the  only  evidences, 
Laura  would  have  trampled  the  accusation  under 
her  feet,  and  have  left  her  vengeance  to  me.  I 
tell  you,  Beatrice,  one  glance  at  those  letters  was 
enough.” 

“ Then  what  remains  ?” 

“ The  other  letters,  which  Laura  is  afraid  to 
disavow.  The  letters  that  show  she  has  loved 
and  been  loved,  and  by  a man  whom  she  has  not 
wedded.  It  was  for  those  letters  that  Laura  went 
to  France,  and  the  story  which  the}’  reveal  is  the 
story  that  parts  us  for  ever.” 

“ My  God,  Artlinr  Lygon!  The  mother  of 
your  children  ! Because  when  she  was  a girl, 
scarcely  more  than  a child,  she  fancied  herself  in 
love  with  some  boy  who  has  long  been  dead,  but 
who  has  much  longer  been  forgotten  by  her.  ” 

“ I know  not  whether  the  object  of  her  love  be 
dead,  or  be  alive,  nor  is  it  of  importance.  She 
was  a woman  when  she  wrote  those  letters,  and 
she  loved  the  man  to  whom  they  were  written. 
Had  I known  it,  she  had  never  been  my  wife. 
As  it  is,  she  is  my  wife  no  longer,  Let  those 
words  suffice.” 

“ Charles  !”  gasped  Mrs.  Hawkesley,  “ are  you 
a party  to  this  madness,  this  cruelty  ? Xo,  I am 
sure  you  are  not.” 

“ I am  not.” 

“ He  is  not — I will  not  pause  over  your  words, 
Beatrice — let  me  say  that  your  husband  is  un- 
able to  understand  my  feelings,  and  has  laboured 
with  a zeal  which  ought  to  do  more  than  satisfy 
you,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  such  love  as 
Mrs.  Lygon  can  offer  me,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  to  forget  the  deceit  of  the  mother.” 

“ And  was  it  i go,  Charles,  that  you  urged  the 
ease  of  Laura  ?” 

“ Again  1 ask  Arthur  to  reply.” 

“1  sec,”  said  Lygon.  “1  have  expressed  my 
own  feelings,  not  his.  He  is  pleased  almost  to 
ridicule  my  feelings,  and  to  condemn  me  for  what 
he  cannot  understand.  At  the  risk  of  offending 
you,  Beatrice,  I clear  him  from  the  blame  yon 
would  give  him.” 

“ And  God  bless  you,  Charles,”  said  his  wife. 

“ To  you  Arthur,  what  can  I say,  if  you  have 
shut  your  heart  to  such  pleading  as  that  which 
speaks  for  the  mother  of  your  children  ? This  is 
indeed  a new  ailliction,  and  I Was  presumptuous 
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enough  to  say  that  there  could  he  un  more  for  us. 
Arthur,  if  ever  woman  loved  deeply  and  truly,  it 
is  I. aura.  She  has  been  devoted  to  you,  .and  so 
proud  of  you  that  even  when  things  have  been 
said  at  which  other  wives  might  have  taken  fire — 
I might  and  should — T own  it — Laura  has  been 
silent  in  her  seorn  of  them — she  knew  you,  and 
that  was  enough.  If  won  could  not  see  her  love 
in  her  whole  life,  if  you  wanted  the  incessant 
assurance  of  it,  indeed,  Arthur,  you  did  not  de- 
serve such  a treasure  as  Laura.  But  even  then 
you  might  think  of  her  as  a mother,  and  ask  your- 
self whether  one  who  so  idolised  her  children, 
who  watched  over  them  with  such  perfect  and 
patient  love,  had  no  place  for  their  father  in  her 
large,  warm,  true  heart.  Oh,  you  know  not  what 
wild,  wicked  folly  has  entered  your  brain,  what 
bitter  tears  yon  will  one  day  pay  for  having  been 
so  wilfully  blind.” 

“I  honour  your  sisterly  love,  "Beatrice  ; in  re- 
turn, believe  in  my  suffering.  How  we  will  say 
no  more  on  this.  I had  wished  to  spare  you  such 
an  interview,  but  1 was  forced  by  your  husband  to 
assent  to  meet  you.  You  have  said  nothing  that 
T was  not  prepared,  to  hear — do  you  need  to  be  told 
that  I would  give  my  right  hand  to  feel  as  you 
would  wish  me  to  feel  ? ” 

“See  Laura,”  sobbed  Beatrice. 

“Why  inflict  needless  pain  ? She  cannot  desire 
to  see  me,  after  what  has  passed,  and  it  is  bettor 
for  both  that  we  should  make  our  arrangements 
through  others.  Your  sister,  Beatrice,  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  uie.  I leave  all  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  and  yourself.” 

“ Arthur,  she  will  die.” 

“Spare  such  appeals,  Beatrice,  because  they  force 
from  me  answers  which  I am  grieved  to  make.  ” 

“ She  will  die.” 

Arthur  Lygon  made  no  answer. 

1 “Yes,  Arthur,”  said  Beatrice,  “it  is  true. 
But  I will  not  say  that  her  heart  should  break  for 
one  who  has  shown  how  little  he  deserves  her 
love.  You  will  destroy  her  in  another  way.” 

“ Beatrice  ? ” 

“Yes.  Those  children,  whom  she  adores — ” 

“A  word,  Beatrice.  Are  you  already  so  unjust 
towards  me  ? Are  you  suspecting  me  of  an  inten- 
tion to  avenge  myself — to  repay  Laura  for  her 
deceit,  to  punish  her,  in  short  ? Think  better  of 
me.  Your  husband  v ill  tell  you  how  far  was  such 
an  idea  from  my  mind — ask  him.  ” 

“ It  is  due  to  Lygon,”  said  Hawkesley,  “to  say 
that  his  own  resolution,  taken  without  a word  on 
the  subject  from  me,  is  to  leave  to  Laura  the 
entire  custody  of  the  three  children,  with  the 
single  condition  that  they  visit  him  when  he 
desires  it.” 

“ Or  at  times  of  her  own  appointment — when 
she  can  best  part  rvith  them,”  added  Mr.  Lygon. 

“And  men  make  law  for  women,  and  under- 
stand them  no  better ! ” exclaimed  Beatrice 
Hawkesley.  “ Oh,  Arthur,  how  little  do  you  know 
Laura.  How,  if  God  is  good  to  yon — better  to 
you  than  you  deserve — you  will  look  back  with 
shame  and  humiliation  upon  what  you  have 
said  to-day.  Charles,  dearest,  I am  not  accusing 
you — it  v as  not  your  province  to  know  the  depth 
of  that  loving  heart,  and  yet  you  know  it  more 


truly  than  he  who  should  have  treasured  it  like 
his  life.  The  custody  of  the  children  is  to  be  en- 
trusted to  Laura,”  she  repeated,  bitterly.  “ Oh,  if 
you  knew  ! And  you  shall  know  it,”  she  added, 
impetuously,  “and  I care  not  what  follows.” 

Beatrice  hurried  from  the  room. 

“I)o  not  reproach  yourself,  Charles,”  said 
Lygon.  “You  did  what  you  deemed  right  in 
bringing  me  here.” 

“If  I reproach  myself,  Arthur,  it  is  because  I 
am  helping  you  to  inflict  pain  where  it  is  unde- 
served,” said  Haw  kesley'.  “ I am  in  my  own  house, 
or  I might  say  more.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Hawkesley  led  in 
Laura  to  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

She  was  pale  as  snow,  and  she  trembled  visibly. 

One  glance,  it  was  scarcely  furtive,  and  yet 
timid  as  the  look  of  a girl.  .She  saw-the  worn  and 
’weary  look  on  the  handsome  features  of  her 
husband,  and  then  her  eyes  were  turned  away,  and 
sought  his  no  more.  She  had  read  enough,  in 
failing  to  find  that  which  woman  reads  with  a 
glance  of  lightning. 

Arthur  Lygon  bent  his  head  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  spoke,  and  it  was  almost  with 
solemnity — in  a tone  very  rare  in  that  cheery, 
kindly  voice : 

“ Do  not  let  us  take  one  step  more  in  a course 
which  has  begun  in  error,  but  which  should  not 
end  in  misery.  SurelyT  it  is  enough  that  one  of 
three  sisters  is  a miserable  widow,  through  a fatal 
persistence  in  mystery  and  wrong.  At  least  let 
the  dead  be  mourned  for,  before  we  heap  new 
sorrow  on  the  living.  Arthur,  and  Charles,  I 
have  brought  Laura  here,  not  that  anything  may 
bo  unsaid  that  has  been  said  in  this  room  to-night, 
but  that  you  may  understand  something  that  was 
said  by  me.  Arthur,  your  wife  was  in  this  house 
this  morning,  and  refused  to  let  me  send  for  her 
children.  Those  children  are  in  the  house  nowJ 
and  their  mother  has  not  seen  them.” 

“ May  I — may  1 not  see  them,  Arthur  ?”  said 
Laura,  faintly. 

“ My  God  ! ” said  Arthur  Lygon,  pained  to  the 
very  heart  at  her  tone.  ‘ ' Why  have  you  not  seen 
them  ? Why  do  you  not  see  them  ? Could  I 
know  this  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Hawkesley. 

“Beatrice  !”  said  Lygon,  in  astonishment. 

“ Let  me  speak  for  her,”  said  Beatrice.  “Let 
nothing  come  from  her  lips  that  can  add  to  the 
painful  recollections  of  this  time.  How  painful 
they  will  lie,  even  when  we  are  all  happy,  who 
can  tell.  Arthur,  you  do  not  need  to  bo  told  how 
a mother’s  heart  is  throbbing  to  feel  her  children 
pressing  to  it — you  love  them,  but  what  is  a 
father’s  love  to  a mother’s  ?” 

“ Why  are  they  not  with  her?”  replied  Arthur 
Lygon.  almost  angrily. 

“ Because  Laura  will  not  look  upon  the  faces  of 
her  children — yes,  and  you  may  sever  them  if 
you  will,  until  her  heart  has  broken — but  she 
will  not  see  her  children  \intil  her  husband  has 
forgiven  an  error  which,  when  she  dares,  she  will 
explain — which  meant,  as  he  will  one  day  believe, 
that  she  loved  him  too  well  to  be  wise. 

“ May  I see  my  children,  Arthur?”  said  a 
sweet  voice,  broken  by  sobs. 
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He  was  silent  for  a few  moments,  and  the  sol) 
of  his  wife  came  upon  his  ear. 

“I  have  long  since  forgiven,”  said  Arthur 
Lygon. 

Laura  raised  her  head,  and  one  look,  such  as 
•should  have  been  on  his  face,  would  have  brought 
her  with  one  rush  to  his  arms.  But  the.  look  was 
not  there.  She  did  not  move. 

“I  have  fully  forgiven,”  repeated  Arthur. 
“Let the  children  come.” 

Mrs.  Hawkesley  had  not  waited  for  the  second 
word.  A hurried  cry  of  young  voices  u ithont,  a 
wilder  cry  from  a mother's  voice  within,  and  for  a 
moment,  at  least,  that  mother  was  happy. 

(To  be  continued. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

Merchants. 

THE  rOLOS  : SIR  JOSIAH  CHILD  : SIR  DUDLEY  NORTH  : 

THE  ROTHSCHILDS  : JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 

In  the  study  of  human  life,  as  in  ordinary 
human  intercourse,  we  find  fun  and  monrnfulness 
always  together  ; and  there  is  scarcely  a trait  of 
human  character  which  has  not  at  once  an  amusing 
and  a pathetic  side.  For  one  instance,  very 
striking  to  an  observer  of  modern  English  society, 
there  is  something  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  melancholy 
in  the  contempt  which  the  vulgar  of  the  profes- 
sional classes  parade  for  commercial  occupations. 
To  any  one  who  knows  what  commerce  has  done 
for  the  world,  and  what  sort  of  citizens  the  great 
merchants  of  the  world  have  made,  there  is  some- 
thing ludicrous  and  painful  at  once  in  hearing  the 
family  of  a provincial  surgeon,  or  lawyer,  thank- 
ing Heaven  that  they  are  not  connected  with  any- 
body “engaged  in  trade.”  Youths  and  maidens 
of  such  families,  and  not  only  they  but  their  elder 
relatives,  escape  from  the  charge  of  pride  by  alleg- 
ing that  commercial  people  are  narrow-minded 
and  money-grubbing  ; that  their  occupations  tend 
to  keep  them  ignorant,  and  to  make  them  selfish, 
underbred,  and  unpatriotic.  The  landed  interest, 
as  we  used  to  call  it,  had  an  equally  contempt- 
uous notion  of  the  merchants,  some  time  ago, 
though  not  on  exactly  the  same  grounds.  'The 
prejudice  has  given  way,  partly  through  the 
family  alliances  entered  into  by  landed  dignity 
and  commercial  wealth,  and  yet  more  by  the 
introduction  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
business  into  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Since 
our  great  landowners  have  learned  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  manufacture  of  food  and  other  origi- 
nal products,  they  have  begun  to  perceive  the 
value  and  beauty  of  those  economical  principles 
and  methods  which  are  supposed  by  apotheca- 
ries’ sons  and  attorneys’  daughters  to  vulgarise 
the  mind,  and  X'cnder  traders  of  any  rank  unfit 
company  for  classes  which  have  no  interest  in 
saleable  commodities.  If  any  one  of  my  readers 
should  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  such  a view 
is  really  entertained  in  English  society,  let  him 
take  pains  to  learn  what  is  felt  and  said  in 
classes  outside  of  his  own, — whatever  that  may 
be  : and  he  will  find  that  Bonaparte's  declara- 
tion that  we  arc  “a  nation  of  shopkeepers,”  is 
still  considered  the  most  cutting  tiling  he  could 
have  said  , and  that  there  is  everywhere,  from 


Belgravia  to  the  village  of  two  or  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  an  assumption  of  gentility  and  en- 
lightenment on  the  part  of  divinity,  law,  and 
physic,  which  commerce  finds  it  hard  to  despise. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  aristocratic  illu- 
sions of  the  professional  classes  are  kept  up  by 
the  characteristic  faults  of  the  commercial  order, 
as,  for  instance,  the  political  cowardice  which  is 
the  conspicuous  vice  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  many  countries  at  this  day  ; but, 
when  it  comes  to  picking  holes  in  one  another’s 
coat,  every  class  has  some  success  against  its  neigh- 
hour,  and  there  is  no  profession  winch  has  not  its 
besetting  sin.  The  one  \\  hich  seems  to  beset 
them  all  is  the  ignorant  pride  with  which  they 
regard  a vocation  which  wise  men  of  all  orders 
know  how  to  respect. 

It  may  Help  some  of  us  to  a right  point  of  view 
to  glance  at  two  or  throe  of  the  Representative 
Men  of  the  commercial  class,  and  sec  what  they 
were  like,  and  what  they  did. 

The  first  who  gives  us  any  full  and  clear  impres- 
sion of  the  European  merchant  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  particularly  interesting  to  us  just  now,  as 
the  first  European  who  ever  entered  China  Proper. 
The  Venetian  family  of  the  Polos  a fiord  an  admir- 
able example  of  their  order  ; and  Marco  is  the  one 
we  care  most  about,  because  he  recorded  what  he 
did  and  saw. 

In  1255  Marco  Polo  was  playing  about  in  the 
halls  and  balconies  of  one  of  the  beautiful  palaces 
of  proud  Venice, — the  great  city  by  which  Europe 
itself  was  known  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
hoy  was  becoming  old  enough  to  he  told  about  his 
father,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He  had  ail 
uncle  Marco  ; and  he  had  a mother  who  told  him, 
as  he  grew  able  to  understand,  that  his  father  and 
his  other  uncle,  Matlio,  were  men  of  noble  minds, 
who  wished  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Venice, 
and  to  make  out  whether  some  fresh  countries 
might  not  be  visited,  and  induced  to  exchange 
commodities  with  a people  who  could  fetch  and 
carry  the  productions  of  all  known  lands  and  seas. 
In  1250,  the  father  ami  uncle  had  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  had  bought  precious 
stones,  as  the  most  convenient  article  to  carry  into 
unknown  regions;  and  from  thence  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  had  gone  into  Scythia.  Beyond 
this,  there  was  nothing  to  tell.  Scythia  meant 
everything  beyond  the  route  that  commerce  took 
on  the  Eitxine.  Nobody  knew  what  it  was  like, 
or  how  far  it  spread,  or  what  was  the  end  of  it. 
Ghengis  Khan  came  forth  from  it  ; and  there  was 
a prevalent  belief  that  a magnificent  potentate 
dwelt  in  a country  of  singular  wealth  where  the 
world  ended  in  that  direction  ; but  there  were 
no  means  of  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
going  over  such  maps  as  there  were  at  that  day. 
Land  and  sea  were  set  down  hv  guess  ; and 
nobody'  yet  dreamed  of  a passage  by  the  south  of 
Africa,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  western  half  of 
the  globe.  Little  Marco  and  his  mother  eoull 
only'  put  together  all  they'  had  heard  of  vv  ild 
animals  and  strange  birds,  and  wonderful  commo- 
dities, and  terrible  warriors,  with  armies  of  horses 
(horses  being  almost  as  strange  as  elephants  to  the 
people  of  Venice  ;) — the  Polos  could  only'  specu- 
late and  imagine,  and  desire  and  pray  that  the 
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brave  merchants  might  come  Lome  soon.  They 
were  hardly  looked  for  while  Marco  was  a child  ; 
for,  when  people  went  exploring,  they  expected 
to  be  gone  for  a term  of  years  ; and  merchants 
especially  found  it  answer  to  sit  down  in  a 
favourable  place  for  months  or  years  together, — 
besides  its  being  usually  difficult  to  get  away  in 
safety,  except  at  rare  intervals.  But  Marco  grew 
into  boyhood  and  youth  ; and  still  his  father  did 
not  return.  He  was  well  taught  and  trained,  so 
as  to  be  fit  for  whatever  destiny  his  father  might 
be  intending  : but  his  poor  mother  could  not  wait 
for  the  end  of  her  long  suspense.  When  the 
father,  Nicolo  Polo,  returned  at  last,  Marco  was 
nineteen,  and  had  for  some  years  felt  himself  an 
I orphan. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  strangest  first 
meetings  between  parent  and  child  that  ever  took 
place.  It  does  not  appear  that  Nicolo  had  ever 
heard,  with  any  certainty,  of  the  boy’s  existence ; 
for  people  who  ventured  into  “ Scythia  ” in  those 
days  gave  up  all  hope  of  news  from  home : and  now 
he  found  a fine  manly  young  fellow,  eager  to  hear 
of  everything,  from  the  traffic  on  the  Volga  to 
the  grandeur  of  Kubla  Khan,  When  on  the 
Volga,  the  Polos  had  been  warned  of  troubles  to 
the  west  of  the  Caspian  ; so  they  tried  to  pass 
down  by  the  east  side,  and  lived  for  a time  at 
Bokhara.  They  knew  better  than  our  poor 
countrymen  of  this  century  how  to  hold  inter- 
course with  Tartar  potentates  ; and  they  were 
safe  and  prosperous  where  Wylnird  and  Stoddart 
and  Conolly  underwent  captivity  and  death. 

At  Bokhara  they  won  the  admiration  of  a 
minister  of  the  great  Emperor  of  Tartary,  who 
persuaded  them  to  go  with  him  to  the  Emperor's 
court.  For  the  chance  of  opening  all  Asia  to 
Venetian  commerce,  and  seeing  what  could  be 
made  of  “ far  Cathay  ” and  its  reputed  wealth, 
they  agreed  to  undertake  this  journey  of  a whole 
year  from  the  court  of  Bokhara  to  that  of  Kubla 
Khan,  in  Chinese  Tartary.  It  was  in  1265  that 
they  arrived  there.  The  great  Khan  knew  about 
as  much  of  the  West  as  Europe  did  of  the  far 
East.  He  wished  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of 
Christendom,  would  send  him  a hundred  wise 
men,  to  instruct  his  people  in  all  sorts  of  know- 
ledge. The  Polos  carried  this  petition  to  the 
Pope.  By  some  means  or  other,  they  got  passed 
through  to  Syria,  from  the  coast  of  which  it  was 
easy  to  reach  Venice. 

They  had  achieved  such  a commercial  success, 
and  saw  so  much  more  in  prospect,  that  they  were 
eager  to  return  to  Tartary  ; and  young  Marco  was 
eager  to  go  with  them.  Owing  to  a change  of 
Popes,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  get  on 
with  their  errand  : and  they  started  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  without  any  answer,  dreading 
lest  the  Emperor  should  suspect  them  of  bad  faith. 
They  had  again  left  the  coast  of  Syria  when  they 
were  called  back  to  receive  credentials,  and  two 
monks  laden  with  presents  from  the  new  Pope — 
all  destined  for  Kubla  Khan.  The  monks,  how- 
ever, turned  tail  on  finding  that  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt  was  in  force  on  their  route.  The  Polos 
persevered,  and  reached  Balkh,  where  young 
Marco  was  so  ill  that  they  stayed  for  a whole 
year.  When  we  read  of  these  long  pauses,  we 


must  remember  that  the  adventurers  were  trading 
all  the  time,  or  learning  the  commercial  methods 
of  each  country  and  district.  We  must  remember 
how  small  were  the  facilities  for  exchanging  and 
transmitting  money ; and  that,  even  at  this  day, 
time  seems  to  be  of  no  value  in  eastern  countries. 
The  promptitude  and  rapid  action  of  Europeans, 
and  yet  more  of  Americans,  is  a subject  of  con- 
temptuous wonder  to  orientals,  who  are  never 
comfortable  unless  they  lose  as  much  time  as 
possible  over  every  transaction. 

At  last,  however,  the  Polos  were  again  on  the 
march,  climbing  the  snowy  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  traversing  the  windy  steppes  of  central 
Asia.  They  were  thirty  days  in  crossing  the 
desert  of  Kobi,  and,  after  crossing  Chinese  Tartary, 
they  presented  themselves  to  their  old  patron. 
He  was  well  pleased  to  see  them  again,  and  re- 
ceived the  Pope’s  presents  very  graciously.  When 
Nicolo  presented  his  son,  the  Emperor  looked 
benignly  upon  him,  and  gave  him  an  office  in  his 
household.  Marco  was  young  enough  to  be  flexible 
in  such  circumstances.  He  lived  like  the  Tartars, 
learned  four  languages  presently,  and,  by  his 
general  cultivation,  obtained  a strong  and  wide 
influence.  It  suited  his  purposes  well  that  the 
Emperor  sent  him  here,  there,  and  everywhere  on 
State  business — one  of  these  journeys  being  to  a 
province  which  it  took  six  months  to  reach.  He 
was  .all  the  time  making  himself  master,  for  future 
use,  of  the  geography  of  these  lands  and  seas,  and 
of  their  commercial  capacity  and  condition  ; for  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  growing  rich  and  powerful, 
like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  but  yearned  after  his  own 
country  and  his-  father’s  house.  While  he  was 
acting  as  governor  of  a great  city  in  China,  his 
father  and  uncle  were  instructing  the  Emperor  in 
the  arts  of  war,  and  enahling  him  to  take  towns 
by  the  battering- ram  and  some  new  projectiles — 
the  use  of  which  was  high  military  science  in 
those  days. 

Meantime  Kubla  Khan  was  growing  old  : the 
Polos  had  been  seventeen  years  with  him,  and 
they  dreaded  detention  by  his  successor  if  they 
did  not  get  away  by  his  indulgence.  He  was 
hurt  at  the  request,  and  conceived  that  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  w ealth  as  he  could 
bestow  : and  he  was  willing  to  give  whatever  they 
might  ask.  Marco’s  opportune  knowledge  released 
them.  In  his  rovings  he  had  discovered  that 
there  was  sea  where  our  ships  are  now  always 
passing  to  and  fro  : and  lie  engaged  to  carry  by 
sea  to  Persia  a young  princess  whose  bridegroom 
was  awaiting  her  there,  while  the  land  journey 
was  too  full  of  risks,  at  the  moment,  for  her  to 
attempt  it.  The  Persian  envoys  so  desired  his 
escort,  that  Kubla  Khan  yielded  the  point,  and 
sent  off  the  party  in  grand  style.  Fourteen  four- 
masted  vessels,  provisioned  for  two  years,  carried 
many  hundreds  of  navigators.  The  few  details 
we  have  of  this  return  from  China — from  I’okien 
to  Venice — show  us  something  of  what  it  was  that 
adventurous  merchants  undertook  in  spreading 
commerce  in  the  middle  ages.  In  1271  and  1272 
the  Polos  had  ridden  and  marched  through  dry 
steppes  and  over  ranges  of  snowy  mountains  : and 
now,  in  returning  twenty  years  later  they  braved 
other  perils.  They  coasted  almost  every  country, 
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and  probably  took  the  diseases  of  all  ; for  000 
men  of  their  little  fleet  died  on  the  way.  The 
two  Persian  envoys  also  died  ; and  when  the  expe- 
dition reached  Ormuz,  the  bridegroom  of  their 
Tartar  princess  was  no  longer  living  ; nor,  as  they 
soon  learned,  Ivubla  Khan.  His  death  released 
the  Tolos  from  their  promise  to  return  and  resume 
their  offices,  bringing  with  them  other  western 
Christians  to  improve  his  Tartar  subjects.  They 
were  now  free  to  do  what  they  would  with  their 
remaining  years. 

It  was  in  1205  that  three  men  of  strange  aspect 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  Polo  Palace  at  Venice, 
and  were  going  to  enter  it  as  their  own,  when 
they  were  ordered  off.  Two  of  them  were  old, 
and  one  middle-aged  ; they  were  dark-com- 
plexioned, and  wore  an  outlandish  dress,  and  their 
speech  was  difficult  to  understand.  When  they 
declared  themselves  Polos,  they  were  treated  as 
impostors.  The  absent  Polos  had  long  been  sup- 
posed dead,  and  their  relatives  had  inhabited  the 
palace  for  many  years.  The  applicants  were 
evidently  foreigners,  and  in  no  way  resembling  the 
Polos. 

The  strangers  then  named  the  families  in 
Venice  with  whom  their  own  had  formerly  asso- 
ciated, and  induced  them  to  assemble  ; and  then, 
in  a strange  accent,  and  using  many  outlandish 
words,  they  related  their  adventures  so  as  to  be  in 
part  understood.  Moreover,  they  unripped  the 
folds  and  belts  of  their  dress,  and  turned  out  such 
an  enormous  mass  of  precious  stones  as  won  the 
belief  and  veneration  of  all  present.  All  Venice 
was  soon  at  their  doors,  congratulating  them. 
High  offices  were  conferred  on  the  old  men,  and 
Marco  had  no  peace  for  the  eagerness  of  the  ladies 
to  hear  all  about  Kubla  Khan  and  the  land  of 
Cathay.  A population  of  millions  was  so  wonder- 
fnl  an  idea  at  Venice  that  the  listeners  gave  the 
traveller  the  name  of  Marco  of  the  Millions,  and 
the  family  palace  was  known  for  centuries  as  the 
Court  of  the  Millions — some,  however,  supposing  that 
the  emeralds,  diamonds,  carbuncles,  and  sapphires 
which  were  showered  from  the  travellers’  clothes 
originated  the  title,  causing  the  Polos  to  be 
regarded  as  millionaires,  as  we  should  say  in  our 
day. 

The  old  men  settled  down  at  home  contentedly ; 
and  Marco's  father  married  again,  and  had  three 
more  sons,  when  Marco  was  supposed  to  be  lost. 
But  Marco  felt  adrift  at  first,  and  as  if  he  had 
passed  from  a familiar  life  into  a strange  one,  so 
that  he  made  no  difficulty  about  accepting  a naval 
command  against  the  Genoese,  a few  months  after 
his  return.  The  Genoese  wt  re  in  that  ease  the 
aggressors  ; Marco  was  called  on  as  the  most 
experienced  navigator  in  Venice  ; and  forth  he 
went — only  to  be  taken  prisoner.  He  broke  the 
enemy's  line,  but  was  not  supported,  and  sur- 
rendered when  wounded.  The  Genoese  were 
proud  of  their  prisoner,  and  treated  him  well,  only 
! requiring  from  him  perpetual  narratives  of  the 
Great  Khan  and  far  Cathay.  Marco  had  soon 
had  enough  of  this,  and  he  listened  to  the  counsel 
of  persons  who  insisted  that  these  things  should  be 
written  down.  He  was  assisted  to  obtain  from 
1 enice  the  original  notes  of  his  travels  ; and  he 
dictated  to  a zealous  scribe  that  narrative  which  is 


the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  far 
East. 

That  narrative  suggested  new  ideas  to  the  minds 
of  suecessive  generations,  so  that  out  of  it  came 
the  conception  of  a continuous  voyage,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  passage,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  a westerly  access  to  China 
and  the  discovery  of  Ameriea.  Meantime,  the 
nature  and  aims  of  commerce  were  prodigiously 
raised  and  expanded,  and  those  results  were 
obtained  which  follow  from  the  bringing  face  to 
face  of  various  tribes  and  nations.  The  first  copy 
of  Marco  Polo’s  travels  was  made  in  1298,  and 
from  that  time  more  copies  were  made  and  circu- 
lated. The  more  his  fame  spread,  the  more 
decidedly  did  his  captors  refuse  the  great  ransom 
offered  by  his  father  and  uncle  ; but,  at  last,  the 
citizens  of  Genoa  began  to  be  ashamed  of  so  treat- 
ing such  a man,  and  they  successfully  petitioned  the 
government  for  his  release.  11c  dutifully  tended 
his  father,  and  raised  a monument  to  his  memory  ; 
lie  was  affectionate  to  his  father’s  second  family, 
by  whom  the  family  name  was  for  a short  time 
supported,  as  Marco  had  no  son  by  the  marriage 
he  entered  into  at  Venice.  He  left  two  daughters, 
and  the  name  died  out  with  a grandson  of  his 
father’s.  Marco’s  will  was  made  after  he  was 
seventy  ; but  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his 
death.  What  we  know  about  his  death  is,  that 
his  friends  implored  him,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  to  confess  the  lies  he  had  imposed  upon  the 
world  under  the  name  of  his  travels,  and  especi- 
ally to  separate  the  true  from  the  false  in  his 
narrative;  and  that  he  swore  by  his  salvation  that 
he  had  not  only  told  no  lies,  but  reserved  in  his 
own  breast  many  things  which  his  countrymen 
could  not  be  expected  to  believe.  Even  this 
solemn  declaration  failed  to  satisfy  society  at  the 
time,  and  it  has  required  centuries  to  establish  the 
rightful  reputation  of  Marco  Polo,  the  travelling 
merchant  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Even  now 
there  are  obscure  or  unintelligible  parts  in  his 
geographical  statements ; but  we  have  learned 
from  former  generations  to  wait  for  light  instead 
of  accusing  our  instructor.  Lapse  of  time  has  so 
confirmed  anil  illustrated  Marco  Polo’s  narrative 
that  we  are  bound  to  respect  where  we  cannot 
understand  him;  and  ho  may  not  even  yet  have 
attained  his  full  fame. 

There  cannot  have  been  many  other  men  who 
have  so  seemed  to  themselves  to  live  two  lives  in 
one.  His  Chinese  life, — the  half  of  his  mature 
years,  must  have  been  to  him  the  most  natural 
and  familiar,  as  lie  took  to  it  early,  and  formed 
his  mind  upon  it,  so  that  Venice  must  have  seemed 
most  like  a foreign  country.  The  link  between 
the  two  was  his  commerce, — the  character  of  com- 
merce being, — at  least  m those  days, — much  the 
same  all  over  the  world  ; and  everywhere  it  was 
honoured.  It.  would  not  have  been  easy  in  the 
time  of  the  Polos  to  find  provincial,  or  even  metro- 
politan people  who  congratulated  themselves  on 
not  being  connected  with  anybody  “engaged  in 
trade.’’ 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  “ the  Royal  Merchant 
to  whom  the  traders  of  London  owed  the  comfort 
of  a shelter,  instead  of  standing  in  Lombard  Street 
in  all  weathers,  to  confer  on  their  affairs.  Sir 
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i Thomas  Gresham  is  universally  recognised,  as  the 
model  of  a eitizen,  for  enlightenment  and  pnldie 
spirit.  He  had  a university  education  ; and  then, 
as  in  natural  sequence,  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
a mercer.  It  was  his  study  and  practice  of  trade 
that  led  him  to  those  financial  views  which  were  a 
fortune  to  his  country.  He  proposed  and  proved 
the  policy  of  domestic,  in  preference  to  foreign 
loans  ; and  this  was  a greater  benefit  than  even  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Queen  Elizabeth  could  not  have 
chosen  him  as  the  host  of  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  unless  he  had  been  a gentleman,  as  well 
I as  a man  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  a skilled 
financier.  It  was  a great  thing  for  her,  and  for 
England,  present  and  future,  that  there  was  a 
Thomas  Gresham,  three  centuries  since,  “ engaged 
in  trade.” 

A hundred  years  later,  when  the  horror  of  the 
Plague  hung  over  London  like  a pall,  a merchant 
who  was  thus  driven  from  his  business,  sat  at 
his  writing-table  in  his  country  house,  record- 
ing his  notions  on  commercial  matters  for  the 
i pniblic  benefit.  This  was  Josiah  Child,  a London 
| merchant’s  second  son.  The  national  mind  was 
beginning  to  grope  about  in  need  of  some  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  to  lay  hold  of,  and 
Josiah  did  his  best  to  supply  the  want.  No  man 
could  be  expected  to  find  the  true  standpoint  at 
! once  ; and  Josiah  Child  proceeded  on  the  then 
undisputed  ground  of  the  mercantile  system,  by 
which  money  is  assumed  to  be  something  alto- 
gether unlike  a commodity  which  has  a relative 
value  in  the  market.  In  spite  of  this  fundamental 
error,  there  was  so  much  that  was  wise,  true,  and 
fresh  in  Child’s  writings,  that  he  at  once  took  a 
I high  place  among  the  distinguished  citizens  fur- 
nished by  trade.  He  might  partly  confound  cause 
and  effect  in  treating  of  the  benefits  of  a low  rate 
j of  interest  : he  might  take  a wrong  ground  in 
defending  the  commerce  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany : hut  he  enlarged  the  public  notion  of  the 
| scope  and  operation  of  trade,  and  took  much 
trouble  to  communicate  his  own  enlightenment  to 
society.  It  was  he  who  also  put  forth  proposals 
about  the  relief  of  pauperism,  which  showed  us 
in  what  direction  to  look  wTken  reform  became 
necessary.  He  thought  a union  better  than  a 
i parish,  and  would  have  made  every  pauper  work  ; 
hut,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  the  competition  with 
independent  industry,  he  would  have  sent  all 
paupers  to  the  colonies.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
advocated  a plait  of  centralisation,  and  would 
have  established  a corporate  body  of  Fathers  of 
the  Poor,  who  should  have  saved  every  parish  the 
trouble  of  its  paupers. 

Josiah  understood  his  own  business  so  well  that 
he  grew  vastly  rich,  and  married  his  children  into 
aristocratic  families.  He  was  made  a baronet  at 
eight-and-forty  ; and  when  his  third  wife  died, 
thirty-six  years  after  him,  above  fifty  great  fami- 
lies went  into  mourning  for  her.  I sometimes 
fear  that  the  high  spirit  of  the  middle  class  of 
Englishmen  is  not  altogether  what  it  was, — seeing 
how  aristocratic  connection  is  made  an  object  of 
serious  pursuit.  However  this  may  he,  it  appears 
that  two  centuries  ago,  as  now,  the  highborn  do 
not  object  to  obtain  wealth  by  becoming  con-  | 
nected  with  persons  “engaged  in  trade.” 


"While  Josiah  Child  was  writing  in  his  country 
house,  in  the  intervals  of  news  about  the  Plague, 
the  person  who  was  to  correct  some  of  his  mistakes 
was  entering  on  manhood  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Dudley  North,  then  choosing  his  course 
in  life,  (or  having  it  chosen  for  him)  had  lived 
among  the  gipsies  in  his  childhood, — having  been 
stolen  when  his  nurse’s  back  was  turned,  aud  well 
hidden  from  search.  Nothing  could  ever  make  a 
scholar  of  him,  when  he  was  at  last  found  ; but  | 
his  whole  soul  was  alive  u hen  there  was  any  bar- 
gaining in  hand.  He  was  sharp  enough  at  school 
about  other  things  than  his  hook  : so  his  father 
hound' him  to  a Turkey  merchant,  to  he  sent 
abroad.  He  went  north  and  east, — to  Archangel 
and  Smyrna  ; and  the  world  was  much  amused  by 
the  accounts  he  gave  afterwards  of  wdiat  he  had 
seen  and  observed.  He  learned  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  gave  his  countrymen  the  first  distinct 
notions  they  ever  obtained  of  life  in  Turkey. 
More  than  this,  he  studied  the  course  of  commerce 
with  such  an  open  mind  that  he  discovered  the 
real  function  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  trade, 
and  made  some  of  his  countrymen  understand  it 
when  he  came  home,  by  answering  Sir  Josiah 
Child’s  doctrine  about  interest.  It  was  in  1691  that 
this  revelation  was  made  to  the  mercantile  interest 
in  the  “ Discourse  on  Trade,”  which  lias  placed  Sir 
Dudley  North  among  the  early  economists  of  our 
country. 

It  was  partly  at  least  to  his  parentage,  and 
to  his  being  brother  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  that 
Dudley  North  owed  his  consequence  in  the  city, 
and  rose  into  some  high  municipal  offices  : hut  the 
same  circumstances,  and  the  political  opinions 
which  accompanied  them,  exposed  him  to  vicissi- 
tude in  the  latter  days  of  the  Stuarts.  If  he  had 
not  been  an  enlightened  merchant,  he  would  not 
have  been  heard  of  now  : whereas  we  hear  of  him, 
not  merely  as  alderman  and  sheriff,  and  knight, 
but  as  one  of  those  precursors  of  a great  scientific 
period  who,  by  sagacity,  obtain  a premature  share 
of  the  wisdom  which  is  to  he  disclosed.  He  stands 
in  our  history  as  the  precursor  by  nearly  a century 
of  Adam  Smith  in  one  department  of  bis  researches-; 
and  this  was  not  by  closet  meditation  only,  but 
by  bringing  strong  observant  and  comparing  facul- 
ties to  bear  on  commercial  topics  ; so  that  it  was 
a blessing  to  his  country  that  the  mind  early  trained 
to  sharpness  by  gipsy  habits,  was  “ engaged  in 
trade.” 

Within  the  last  century  the  leading  merchants 
of  all  countries  have  manifested  the  same  charac- 
teristics,— the  enlightenment,  the  brave  and  shrewd 
enterprise, — which  have  distinguished  their  class 
in  all  times ; and  they  have  obtained  the  same 
substantial  power  and  social  consideration. 

When  George  III.  came  to  the  throne  there  was 
a little  hoy  at  Frankfort  who  did  not  dream  of 
ever  having  anything  to  do,  personally,  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  was  in  the  first  stages 
of  training  for  the  Jewish  priesthood.  His  name 
was  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild.  For  some  reason 
or  other  he  was  placed  in  a eonnting-house  at 
Hanover,  and  he  soon  discovered  what  he  w as  lit 
for.  He  began  humbly  as  an  exchange-broker, 
and  wont  on  to  he  the  banker  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  whose  private  fortune  he  saved  by  his 
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shrewdness,  when  Napoleon  overran  Germany. 
How  he  left  a large  fortune  and  a commercial 
character  of  the  highest  order,  and  how  his  five 
sons  settled  in  five  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
and  have  had  more  authority  over  war  and  peace, 
and  the  destinies  of  nations  than  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  the  world  pretty  well  knows.  Despotic 
monarclis  must  he  dependent  on  money-lenders, 
unless  they  are  free  from  debt,  and  can  command 
unlimited  revenues  for  untold,  purposes, — which  is 
never  true  of  despotic  sovereigns.  Constitutional 
rulers  are  free  from  the  responsibility  and  the  diffi- 
culty, and  our  sovereigns  are  supplied  by  parlia- 
mentary vote,  and  need  not  stoop  to  borrow.  Yet 
there  is  room  for  a Rothschild  in  London,  where 
loans  are  negotiated  for  all  countries,  and  which  is 
a kind  of  central  office  for  the  financial  news  of 
all  the  world.  In  London,  then,  one  of  the  sons — 
Nathan — settled.  Anselm  remained  at  Frankfort, 
Solomon  went  to  Vienna,  Charles  to  Naples,  and 
James  to  Paris.  Nathan  was  the  leader,  to  whom 
the  others  looked  up  with  reverence  and  confi- 
dence. He  had  assisted  his  father  by  his  admir- 
able ways  of  investing  the  moneys  lodged  in  his 
father's  hands  ; and  he  enriched  his  brothers  by 
his  wise  guidance,  and  his  generous  extension  to 
them  of  his  knowledge  and  opportunities.  He  paid 
and  provisioned  onr  troops  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  reaped  the  large  profits  which  were  his  due  for 
such  a service  ; and  from  that  time  his  fortune  be- 
came colossal.  He  will  be  remembered  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  empire  by  his  having  intro- 
duced foreign  loans  into  this  country  as  a financial 
feature,  as  Gresham  opened  to  our  sovereigns  the 
resource  of  domestic  loans.  Before  the  days  of  the 
Rothschilds,  an  Englishman  here  and  there  had 
invested  his  money  abroad  • but  the  difficulty  of 
receiving  the  dividends,  and  the  uncertainties 
caused  by  finetnations  in  the  exchange  had  con- 
fined the  speculation  to  a very  small  number. 
Nathan  Rothschild  made  the  arrangements  per- 
fectly easy  and  regular,  to  the  convenience  of 
borrowers  and  lenders  alike.  Sovereigns  and 
empires  competed  for  his  countenance,  as  liis 
opinion  decided  their  credit ; and  Spain  has  not 
yet  got  over  the  effects  of  his  quiet  steady  refusal 
to  enter  into  any  money  contracts  with  her  or  her 
dependencies.  He  was  ennobled  in  Austria  ; lint 
lie  preferred  his  personal  consideration  to  any 
adventitious  rank,  and  never  used  his  title  of 
Baron.  The  Member  for  London  is  his  eldest  son. 
Everywhere  in  Europe  the  Rothschilds  are  re- 
garded as  exemplars  of  the  commercial  character 
in  its  loftiest  phase,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ci\  i- 
lisation.  Their  honour  is  proverbial,  like  the  word 
of  a king,  or  the  gage  of  a soldier  ; their  intel- 
lectual range  is  wide  ; their  faculties  are  keen  and 
sound ; and  their  charities  are  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth.  Such  are  the  results  of  a German  boy 
having  left  the  priestly  calling  to  he  “ engaged  in 
trade.  ” 

The  romance  of  the  vocation  has  not  vanished 
from  society  with  the  progress  of  civilisation.  We 
find  in  America  now  the  personal  adventurousness 
of  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  combined  with  the 
speculative  ability  which  is  the  common  form  of 
commercial  courage  in  onr  own  day.  If  any  reader 
should  here  neglect  geographical  and  other  distinc- 


tions, and  confound  all  American  commercial 
speculators  together,  I must  remind  him  that  the 
merchants  of  New  England  enjoy  as  high  a 
character  for  probity,  in  the  widest  sense,  as  any 
commercial  class  in  Europe.  There  is  an  order  of 
merchants  in  other  Atlantic  States  of  the  same 
moral  rank,  though  afflicted  with  neighbours  more 
fit  for  a repudiating  region,  on  the  frontiers  of 
barbarism  : but  seats  of  commerce  which  have  the 
highest  reputation  for  the  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments of  their  traders  are  still  in  New  England. 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  known  in 
Europe  ehielly  for  the  hanging  of  witches,  seems 
like  a European  port  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
There  a ship-master  puts  his  elder  children  to 
school,  and  carries  his  wife  and  infants  on  board, 
to  go  round  the  world,  seeking  their  fortune.  He 
starts  with  his  ship  in  ballast,  and  steers  for  some 
wild  place,  to  see  what  commodity  he  can  pick  up  ; 
and  he  sells  his  first  cargo  where  he  can  buy  a 
second  ; and  so  goes  trafficking  round  the  world, 
coming  home  with  a fortune  in  his  hold.  It 
entered  the  head  of  one  of  these  men  to  carry  ice 
instead  of  ballast,  and  run  to  Calcutta.  The  Cal- 
cutta people  were  so  taken  by  surprise  that  before 
the  ice  could  be  distributed,  one-fourth  was  melted  ; 
hut  the  rest  brought  six  cents  per  lb.,  which  was 
better  than  ballast.  The  next  time  the  customers 
were  more  ready  ; and  the  price  rose  to  ten  cents. 
Since  that  time,  the  exportation  of  ice  has  become 
a lucrative  trade  ; and  the  lovely  “ponds’’  of 
Massachusetts  afford  a field  of  industry  in  winter, 
as  striking  as  the  scene  of  pleasure  when  the 
young  people  go  sleighing.  The  pick  and  the  saw 
are  heard  on  the  ice,  as  well  as  the  hells  of  the 
sleighs,  and  the  laughter  of  human  voices.  The 
celebrated  Salem  Museum  carries  one  back  to  old 
times.  It  is  the  pride  of  every  skipper  and  super- 
cargo to  bring  home  something  worthy  of  a place 
i in  the  museum  ; and  it  used  to  he  the  aspiration 
of  every  master  of  a ship  to  become  a member  of 
the  Museum  Company  by  having  doubled  tlio 
Capes  of  Good  Hope  and  Horn.  That  feat  is  now 
so  common  that  some  other  qualification  is  pro- 
bably added  by  this  time.  The  Salem  houses  are 
peculiar  in  their  adornments ; rare  and  fantastic 
shells,  Polynesian  matting,  shining  hempen  fabrics 
from  the  eastern  archipelago,  Chinese  products  in 
greater  variety  than  the  English  have  supposed  to 
exist,  Chinese  caricatures  of  the  Dutch  in  metal, 
Hindoo  idols,  and  so  on,  without  end. 

The  groat  Representative  Man  among  American 
merchants  was,  however,  not  from  New  England  ; 
and  we  arc  accustomed  to  associate  his  name  with 
' New  York.  lie  was,  however,  a German  by  birth, 
though  his  reputation  is  altogether  American. 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  born  near  Heidelberg  ; 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  lie  should  not 
live  and  die  a German  peasant  farmer,  except  his 
own  strong  impression  that  he  should  he  a great 
man  some  day.  He  was  one  of  Nature's  specu- 
lators; and  his  mind  shaped  his  destiny.  He 
went,  while  still  a youth,  to  London,  and  earned 
enough  to  purchase  a handful  of  commodities  with 
which  to  cross  to  America,  at  the  close  of  the 
revolution, — a brother  being  already  there!  The 
particular  direction  of  his  enterprise  was  deter- 
mined by  his  being  delayed,  like  the  passengers  of 
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several  other  ships,  for  three  months  hy  the  ice  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  passengers  of  the  detained 
vessels  visited  each  other  ; and  A stor  made  friend- 
ship with  one  who  had  with  him  a venture  of  furs. 
Astor  sold  his  own  goods,  and  bought  these  furs. 
His  mind  was  fixed  on  the  condition  of  the  fur 
trade  : he  visited  Canada,  and  learned  the  whole 
history  and  mystery  of  the  North-West  and  Mack- 
inaw Companies,  ft  was  a great  object  in  the 
United  States  to  break  up,  or  evade  the  British 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  , and  Astor  was  just 
the  man  to  do  it.  When,  by  a treaty  in  1705, 
Canada  was  permitted  to  trade  directly  witli  the 
United  States,  Astor  entered  into  a contract  in 
London  witli  the  Great  North-West  Company  for 
its  furs,  which  he  received  in  America,  and  sold  to 
all  parts  of  the  woild.  He  had  establishments  on 
the  Canada  frontier,  and  there  found  that  the 
Mackinaw  Company  was  sadly  in  the  way. 

He  proved  this  so  clearly  that  the  State  of  New 
York  granted  a charter  of  incorporation  to  “the 
American  Fur  Company,”  so  called,  Astor  being 
in  fact  the  company.  This  was  in  1800  ; and 
in  1 S 1 1 he  had,  with  some  coadjutors  from  the 
rival  British  Company, — the  North-  West, — bought 
out  the  Mackinaw  Company,  and  thrown  together 
the  elements  under  his  command  under  the  name 
of  “the  South-West  Company.”  He  became  the 
master  of  all  the  stations  within  the  American 
frontier  ; the  United  States  government  counte- 
nanced all  his  plans  ; and  he  was  building  up  a 
mighty  commercial  scheme  when  the  war  of  1812 
overthrew  everything.  Congress  would  not  let 
Canadians  trade  in  furs  within  the  American 
frontier  ; and  the  Company  was  dissolved. 

Astor  had  been  putting  together  some  separate 
facts  about  furs  ; and  out  of  his  meditations  grew 
one  of  the  grandest  schemes  that  ever  occurred  to 
a private  citizen.  A sea  otter  which  had  a very 
fine  fur  had  been  found  to  abound  all  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  This  was  one  fact.  Another 
was  that  the  Chinese  were  the  best  customers  for 
furs  in  the  world,  and  that  they  especially  prized 
the  skins  of  this  sea  otter.  A third  fact  was  that 
explorers,  British  and  American,  had  made  out  the 
Columbia  River  and  Vancouver’s  Island.  Astor 
seized  on  the  idea  of  establishing  a set  of  trading 
ports  across  the  whole  continent,  following  the 
Missouri,  and  lighting  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia,  and  following  it  down  to  its  outfall 
into  the  Pacific,  where  a mart  should  be  esta- 
blished which  would  bring  Russian  and  Chinese 
custom.  Small  posts  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
interior,  wherever  rivers  ran  and  Indians  dwelt ; 
and  a coasting  traffic  which  would  pick  up  all  that 
was  left.  It  was  Astor  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
carrying  out  an  American  population,  with  its 
resources  and  institutions,  to  the  Pacific. 

President  Jell’erson  and  his  Cabinet  were 
enchanted  with  the  scheme.  They  promised  such 
protection  as  they  could  afford  , but  it  was  a plan 
which  must  be  worked  out  by  the  contriver  ; and 
it  w.as  little  that  anybody  could  do  to  help  him. 
He  had  to  struggle  with  the  great  British  Company, 
and  with  the  alarmed  and  treacherous  Indians,  in 
addition  to  the  risks  which  always  attend  colonisa- 
tion in  a barbarous  and  nn genial  territory.  He 
could  not  be  at  both  ends  of  his  line  at  once ; and 


his  agents  were  such  as  he  could  get.  As  usual, 
some  were  wilful,  some  were  stupid,  some  were 
jealous  and  discontented,  some  were  the  spies  of 
the  rival  company.  After  a host  of  difficulties 
had  been  overcome,  the  settlement  of  Astoria  was 
founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ; an 
expedition  by  land,  and  the  dispatch  of  a fine 
ship,  the  Tonquin,  with  commodities  and  a com- 
pany of  traders,  agents  and  interpreters,  seemed 
to  guarantee  the  establishment  of  a trading  colony 
which  would  make  the  Americans  masters  of  the 
Pacific  margin  of  the  continent.  But  there  were 
cabals  and  quarrels  on  board  the  Tonquin  : and, 
after  reaching  the  Columbia,  and  proceeding  on 
her  coasting  voyage,  her  ship's  company  was  mas- 
sacred by  Indians,  admitted  in  too  great  numbers; 
her  last  surviving  inmate  blew  up  her  maga- 
zine, with  a hundred  Indians  whom  he  had 
tempted  on  board  again,  and  the  surface  of  the 
sea  was  strewn  with  wreck  and  mangled  bodies. 
The  tidings  of  the  fate  of  the  Tonquin  affected 
Astor  more  than  any  other  bad  news  that  ever 
reached  him.  Yet  he  had  plenty'.  The  land 
expedition  suffered  dreadfully  from  thirst,  hunger, 
and  the  Indians  ; and  it  was  eleven  months  in 
reaching  Astoria  in  woful  plight. 

All  might  have  ended  as  Astor  had  dreamed  and 
planned,  if  he  could  have  been  present  where 
most  wanted,  or  even  have  voyaged  and  communi- 
cated by  methods  familiar  to  us  now.  But  his 
mishaps  were  taken  advantage  of  by  rivals  and 
treacherous  or  ill-judging  agents  ; and,  after  the 
persistence  of  years,  after  a vast  expenditure,  and 
many  a rally  from  defeat  and  disaster,  all  was 
over.  Aster’s  property  wras  sold  to  the  North- 
West  Company  for  a third  of  its  value  ; and  the 
British  commander  of  a frigate  was  virtually 
welcomed  to  Astoria  by  Astor's  own  agent,  who 
had  induced  the  Indians  (from  among  whom  he 
had  taken  a wife)  to  lay  aside  their  arms.  The 
British  captain  was  as  much  disgusted  at  the 
whole  transaction  as  anybody,  aud  threatened  to 
compel  the  North-West  Company  to  restore  the 
value  of  the  precious  furs  they  had  conveyed 
away  : but  he  did  his  professional  duty,  which  was 
to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  King  George, 
and  to  change  the  name  of  the  settlement,  from 
Astoria  to  Fort  George. 

John  Jacob  Astor  will  not  be  forgotten  there, 
however.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  our  great  colony  of  British  Columbia. 
His  furs  opened  the  way  to  our  gold  linding.  It 
is  not  for  this  that  1 have  sketched  his  enterprise, 
but  because  he  is  a modern  representative  of  the 
ancient  and  perhaps  eternal  order  of  enlightened 
and  enterprising  merchants,  with  their  mingled 
romance  and  shrewdness,  ardour  and  caution, 
poetry  and  economy'. 

He  bore  his  disap>pointment  and  loss  with 
dignity',  though  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and,  in  that  sense,  dishonoured. 
He  said  he  could  have  better  borne  an  houest 
capture  by'  an  avowed  enemy,  “in  which  there 
would  have  been  no  disgrace.”  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  regret  the  pecuniary  sacrilice  ; for  he 
had  more  wealth  than  he  could  use.  What  he 
left  to  his  family  may  be  conceived  of  from  the 
incident  which  happened  the  other  day,  when  the 
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President  had  sent  out  his  appeal  to  the  Northern 
States  for  support  to  the  Government,  when  the 
citizen  Astor  of  1861  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive  a million  of  dollars  as  a free  gift,  and 
as  many  more  millions  on  loan  as  might  be  desired. 
One  wonders  whether  the  anecdote  has  reached  the 
hamlet  near  Heidelberg,  where  the  name  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  may  be  still  remembered, — the  hoy 
who  wont  away  about  a hundred  years  ago,  con- 
fident that  he  should  be  a rich  and  great  merchant 
some  day.  Hariuf.t  Maktineau. 


A DAY’S  FISHING. 

Some  ten  years  since  it  became  necessary  for  the 
writer  hereof  to  follow  some  amusement  which 
would  take  him  into  the  fresh  air  for  a day  at  a 
time.  The  doctor,  with  disinterested  candour, 
told  me  that,  unless  I made  a break  in  my  busi- 
ness occasionally,  and  went  away  from  it,  the 
chances  were  that  I should  he  laid  up  for  a long 
time,  as  rest  for  the  mind,  and  not  physic  for  the 
body  w'as  the  treatment  which  I needed. 

Hunting  and  shooting  were  too  expensive  for 
my  means,  and,  having  always  been  a great  lover 
of  lzaac  Walton’s  works,  it  suddenly  struck  me 
that,  like  “Venator”  (in  the  good  old  man's 
work  on  angling),  I might,  with  a little  instruc- 
tion, become  a fisherman.  Having  invested  a few 
pounds  in  fishing  paraphernalia,  which  included  a 
waterproof  coat,  leggings,  and  fishing-boots,  I 
started  off  on  a fine  October  day  for  a fishing 
village  in  Hertfordshire,  where,  if  I did  not  find 
“ an  honest  alehouse  where  the  beds  smelt  of 
lavender  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  ballads,”  I 
w'as  lucky  enough  to  light  upon  a snug  little  inn 
near  the  Lea,  and,  better  still,  found  a goodly 
company  of  pleasant  old  fogeys — I use  the  word 
respectfully — who  were  discussing  their  day’s 
sport. 

Having  dispatched  my  mutton-chop  and  cup  of 
tea,  I asked  leave  to  light  my  pipe. 

“ Sir,”  Said  one  of  the  company,  “we  were  only 
waiting  for  j’ou  ; wo  should  have  commenced 
lialf-an-hour  ago,  but  wTe  thought  the  smoke  might 
not  be  agreeable  whilst  you  were  eating.  Mary  ! 
four  clean  pipes  and  a jug  of  the  old  ale  and  some 
tobacco.” 

Conversation  soon  became  general,  though  some- 
what tainted  with  fishing.  Feeling  that  T should 
be  out  of  my  depth  in  two  minutes  if  I joined  in 
fishing- talk,  I made  a clean  breast  of  my  ignorance 
of  the  noble  art,  but  expressed  a hope  that,  with 
the  aid  of  lzaac  Walton  and  the  “Jolly  Angler” 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  an  excellent  practical 
treatise  on  fishing),  1 should  make  something  of  it. 

It  really  seemed  a realisation  of  a scene  out  of 
lzaac  Walton,  for  a kind  old  boy,  who  was  going 
jack-fishing  on  the  following  day,  undertook  to  bo 
my  tutor,  if  I would  be  his  pupil,  and  promised 
me,  if  I had  a taste  for  the  sport,  that  he  would 
teach  me  the  rudiments  of  it.  1 fear  that  my 
good-natured  old  tutor  is  cither  too  old  for  fishing, 
or  has  gone  to  his  last  home,  as  I cannot  hear  of 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liis  obi  haunts,  but  T 
owre  him  a debt  of  gratitude  to  this  day,  which  I 
would  repay  if  1 knew  how.  It  is  a very  kind 
action  in  any  man  to  undertake  to  teach  a raw 


pupil  any  art  which  he  has  himself  acquired.  The 
keen  whist-player  does  not  care  for  playing  a 
rubber  with  a novice,  nor  does  the  professed 
cricketer  relish  a match  with  a lot  of  country 
bumpkins,  and  I have  myself  experienced  the 
miseries  of  initiating  a youngster  in  the  art  of 
fishing  (my  pupil  had  not  a fishing  mind),  so  I 
value  my  Mentor's  exertions  all  the  more. 

I will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a diary  of  my 
progress  in  fishing,  nor  will  I attempt  to  teach 
him  how  to  catch  fish.  There  is  lzaac  Walton’s 
book  for  him,  if  he  wishes  to  learn  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  fish,  and  the  “Jolly  Angler  ” will  teach 
him  all  he  vrants  to  know  about  tackle,  though  a 
day’s  fishing  with  an  old  hand  at  the  sport  will 
teach  him  more.  I simply  wish  to  convince  him 
that  fishing  is  a recreation  easily  attainable  if  he 
feels  disposed  to  follow  it  out. 

To  a man  who  appreciates  the  beauties  of 
nature  there  is  no  sport  which  will  introduce 
him  to  more  pleasures  than  fishing  ; nor  is  there 
any  pursuit  better  calculated  to  relieve  the  over- 
worked brain.  There  is  something  glorious  in 
finding  oneself  by  the  river-side  on  a fine  autumn 
morning,  and  to  feel  that  a long  day  of  rest  and 
quiet  is  before  one.  It  matters  not  to  the  angler 
whether  funds  are  rising  or  falling,  or  whether 
kings  and  princes  are  making  war,  provided  that 
he  has  a clear  faith  that  a pike  or  large  perch  is 
lying  in  the  pool  where  his  lloat  is  bobbing.  The 
angler’s  sole  business  in  life  pro  tan.  is  to  catch  his 
fish,  and  to  let  the  fresh  morning  air  blow  on  his 
face,  giving  him  health  and  appetite  whilst  he 
pursues  his  sport.  He  sees  wild  flowers  which  he 
never  observed  before,  and  marks  many  other 
beauties  in  nature  which  have  hitherto  remained 
unnoticed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
take  a lifetime  for  a man  to  stand  by  a river-side 
and  exhaust  all  that  is  worth  marking  or  looking 
at.  The  actual  fishing  is  simply  the  backbone  of 
the  recreation  of  fishing,  as  the  real  joys  of  the 
sport  depend  on  the  attendant  incidents.  Who 
would  care  to  have  an  enormous  tank  filled  with 
fish,  and  to  sit  between  four  brick  walls  and  pull 
them  out  ? Supposing  that  the  tank  was  a mile 
wide  even,  who  would  care  for  the  largest  pike  of 
the  season  if  it  came  out  of  a colossal  tub  ? The 
great  charm  is  to  wander  by  the  river-side,  to 
watch  the  currents  and  eddies,  and  try  the 
depths  ; to  calculate  on  the  probable  haunt  of  the 
kind  of  fish  of  which  you  are  in  pursuit,  taking 
into  consideration  the  season  of  the  year,  weather, 
and  time  of  day ; and  having  come  to  the  best 
conclusion  in  your  power,  to  prepare  j our  tackle 
and  go  to  work. 

Salmon-fishing  is  a sport  reserved  for  those  who 
either  live  in  mountainous  countries,  or  who  have 
time  and  monej'  to  go  in  quest  of  it.  Trout-fishing, 
again,  is  generally  a luxury  only  within  reach  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  visitors  at  the 
great  house,  and  of  those  who  can  spend  a guinea 
a-day  on  their  amusement ; as  all  good  club  waters 
are  mostly  far  away  from  London.  Punt  fishing, 
again,  comes  expensive,  unless  two  or  three  can 
form  a parly  : but  the  solitary  angler  can  for  a 
little  money  get  an  occasional  day's  fishing,  if  lie  is 
content  with  taking  chub,  jack,  perch,  roach  and 
dace.  There  arc  many  spots  on  the  Thames 
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where  he  can  fish  from  the  banks  free  of  expense, 
though  the  Lest  way  of  following  his  sport  will 
he  to  subscribe  to  some  water  on  the  Lea,  where, 
for  a subscription  varying  in  amount  from  1(L.  to 
2 L,  he  can  always  ensure  a quiet  clay  iu  the 
meadows  by  the  river-side. 

Doubtless  many  of  these  subscription  waters 
are  over-fished,  and  the  capture  of  a heavy  jack  is 
not  an  every  day  occurrence,  but  there  is  usnally 
a quiet  little  inn  connected  with  them  which  is 
supported  by  lovers  of  angling,  and  where  for 
little  cost  the  visitor  can  get  a comfortable  bed, 
good  plain  country  fare,  and  the  society  of 
anglers. 

Old  Izaac  Walton's  theory  that  fishermen  are 
generally  harmless,  honest  men,  applies  to  these 
times  as  well  as  to  his  own  days.  I have  mixed 
often  with  them  at  fishing  inns,  and  my  expe- 
rience has  been  that  a fast  man  would  be  much 
out  of  his  element  in  their  society.  The  evening 
talk  runs  mostly  on  gorge  hooks,  paternosters, 
hair  lines,  gut  lines,  and  the  like.  Many  a fish  is 
killed  over  again,  pending  the  enjoyment  of 
solemn  pipes,  and  occasionally  in  winter  time  a 
rubber  at  long  whist  for  penny  points,  “with 
snuffed  candles,  a well  swept  hearth,  and  the 
rigour  of  the  game  ” (as  Charles  Lamb  says), 
varies  the  evening’s  amusement.  Then  there  are 
good  old  stories  of  wonderful  fish  which  have 
been  caught  in  days  gone  by,  and  we  never  think 
of  doubting  the  assertion  of  steady-going,  old- 
fashioned  frequenters  of  the  house,  “ that  fifty 
years  ago  the  water  was  the  finest  in  England  ; ” 
nor  do  we  question  the  weight — quoted  from 
memory — of  a pike  which  was  taken  in  the 
Waterloo  year  by  tire  narrator  of  the  incident, 
who  deplores  the  removal  of  an  old  weir  where 
he  landed  his  prize. 

The  working  men  at  the  East-end  of  London 
are,  many  of  them,  enthusiastic  fishermen.  Eoach- 
fishing  is  their  particular  hobby,  probably  owing 
to  its  being  the  least  expensive.  A very  little 
money  will  buy  a decent  roach  rod  and  line, 
and  a few  single  hair  or  gut  hooks  can  be  pro- 
cured for  a penny  each  ; a pennyworth  of  gentles 
and  a little  crumb  bread  and  bran,  for  bait,  com- 
plete the  equipment. 

In  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Little  Eethel,  or 
Ebenezer,  I have  often  walked  by  the  river-side 
on  a fine  Sunday  afternoon,  and  seen  with  plea- 
sure some  poor  man  intent  on  his  roach-fishing, 
and  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  his  missus 
and  two  or  three  children,  who  were  enjoying 
their  al  fresco  dinner  near  him.  I do  not  smell 
brimstone  iu  the  enthusiastic  cry  of  “Father's 
got  another  Lite, ! ” and  when  I think  of  the  gaping 
gin  palaces  near  the  poor  angler’s  dwelling,  which 
are  always  yawning  to  receive  him,  and  that  he 
has  preferred  saving  a little  money  for  weeks  past 
for  this  Sunday  treat,  instead  of  investing  it  in 
gin,  I,  for  one,  won’t  throw  a stone  at  “that 
awful  Sabbath  breaker,”  which  ugly  title  some 
well-fed  Mr.  Stiggins  is  always  applying  to  him. 

I am  not  going  to  enter  on  the  question  of  Sun- 
day fishing,  beyond  remarking  that  the  over- 
worked artisan,  not  your  underworked  nine  hours’ 
strike  man,  has  a very  good  answer  to  any  one 
who  bullies  him  about  Sunday  fishing. 


Let. any  one  who  wants  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
a day’s  fishing  as  a relief  to  the  brain,  keep  a 
diary  of  his  day  by  the  river-side,  and  compare  it 
with  a page  of  his  working  diary.  Possibly  the 
two  diaries  would  run  somewhat  in  this  way: 
Monday  : attended  Perks.  Mem. : press  Johnson 
for  two  hundred  pounds.  Smith  versus  Cod-liver 
Oil  Company — filed  bill.  Wrote  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Kobinson,  &c. 

Tuesday  : by  the  river  at  6 -30  a.m.  Bun  with 
pike  ; lost  him  round  a post.  Caught  perch — 
weight,  1 1 lbs.  Second  run  with  pike ; landed 
him — weight,  4f  Ihs.  Breakfast  at  S-30.  Sun  hot 
from  10  till  4.  Saw  lots  of  dragonflies  and  king- 
fishers. 5 : out  of  bait ; caught  seven  roach,  &c. 

Any  one  who  feels  disposed  to  expend  a little 
ready  money  on  an  outfit,  and  can  get  a friend 
who  understands  the  mysteries  of  the  gentle  art  to 
go  with  him  once  or  twice,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  of  fishing  to 
amuse  himself  ; and  although  he  will  never  be  an 
Izaac  Walton,  he  will,  if  he  takes  a fancy  to  the 
sport,  provide  himself  with  a new  pleasure  in  life 
w hich  is  inexhaustible.  It  is  not  a bad  expenditure 
of  money  for  a novice  to  go  once  or  twice  wuth  a 
Thames  fisherman  in  a punt ; and — taking  care  to 
furnish  such  a commissariat  as  will  keep  the 
puntman  in  good  humour — -get  a thorough  good 
lesson  or  two  from  him..  Old  Izaac  must  be  his 
text-book  for  all  information  relating  to  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  fish,  though  of  course  he 
must  study  some  modem  practical  book  (the 
“Jolly  Angler”  my  text  book)  for  instructions 
about  his  tackle. 

If  I have  failed  in  pleasantly  putting  my  hobby 
before  the  readers  of  Once  a Week,  let  me  now 
make  amends  by  ending  with  a quotation  from  the 
good  old  Izaac. 

Venator  {loquitur). — “And  as  a pious  man 
advised  his  friend  : that  to  beget  mortification  he 
should  frequent  churches,  and  view  monuments, 
and  charnel-houses,  and  then  and  there  consider 
how  many  dead  bodies  Time  had  piled  up  at  the 
gates  of  death  : so  when  I would  beget  content, 
and  increase  confidence  in  the  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  providence  of  Almighty  God,  I will  walk  the 
meadow  s by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there  con- 
template the  lilies  that  have  no  care,  and  those — 
very  many — other  various  little  living  creatures 
that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed,  man  knows  not 
how,  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature  ; and 
therefore  I will  trust  in  him.  This  is  my  purpose, 
and  so  let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord,  and  let  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter’s  * master  be 
with  mine — 

Piscator  (log.). — “And  upon  all  that  are  lovers 
of  virtue  and  dare  trust  in  his  Providence,  and  be 
quiet,  and  go  a-angling .”  F.  G. 

TAXXHAUSEB 

In  ancient  days  the  gods  were  occasionally  dethroned. 
Vulcan  was  literally  kicked  nut  of  Olympus,  and  Apollo 
reduced  for  a time  to  tend  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  But 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  all  the  heathen  deities 
i were  expelled  together.  Heine,  in  a charming  essay 

* St.  Peter  the  Fisherman  was  the  favourite  Apostle  of 
Izaac  Walton. 
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published  first  in  the  Revue  den  Deux  Monties,  under 
the  title  of  “Les  Dieux  en  Exil,”  lias  described  the 
fate  of  the  banished  gods. 

Apollo  acted  as  head  shepherd  somewhere  in  Lover 
Austria,  until  betrayed  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
songs,  he  confessed  his  divine  character  on  the  rack, 
and  was  accordingly  put  to  death. 

Mars,  true  to  his  vocation,  after  various  changes,  was 
last  seen  in  the  dress  of  a German  Landsknecht,  cutting 
and  thrusting,  at  the  sack  of  Home,  under  the  gallant 
Cundottiere  Frnndsberg. 

Bacchus  entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  as  a 
jolly  fat  monk  ; at  the  recurrence  of  the  summer 
solstice  he  may  still  be  seen,  with  his  fat  friend  Silenus, 
and  a riotous  crew,  brandishing  the  thyrsus  auiid  the 
daneing  Corybantes. 


Toor  old  Jupiter  ! His  fate  is  terrible.  Banished  to 
an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  called  the  Island  of 
Rabbits,  he  sits,  withered,  old,  and  decrepit,  attended 
only  by  a lean,  fentherless  eagle,  the  picture  of  grim 
despair;  glad  to  pick  up  news  from  a chance  whaler. 

Mercury,  in  the  disguise  of  a Dutch  merchant,  acts  as 
supercargo  for  the  transit  of  departed  souls  across  the 
North  Seas  ; and  Diana,  true  to  her  old  vocation, 
follows  in  the  train  of  the  W i!d  Huntsman. 

Venus,  after  the  destruction  of  her  temples,  took 
refuge,  with  a licentious  crew  of  nymphs,  in  an 
enchanted  mountain,  called  the  Hons  Veneris,  where 
she  spends  her  time  in  riotous  living.  Woe  to  the 
rash,  who,  allured  by  the  sound  of  music  and  revelry, 
seek  her  attractive  court.  For  them  there  is  no  escape. 
Pleasure  may  fall,  conscience  may  awaken,  but  the 


captive  knight  cannot  break  his  bonds,  and  escape  from 
the  arms  of  the  vengeful  goddess.  This  fate  befel  the 
noble  Tannhauser,  whose  adventures  are  told  in  a quaint 
old  ballad,  written  apparently  shortly  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. We  have  ventured  to  give  a literal  translation. 

Goon  folks,  now  listen  to  my  song, 

’Tis  of  a noble  knight, 

And  of  the  wondrous  life  he  led 
With  Lady  Venus  bright. 

This  worthy  knight,  Tannhauser,  longed 
Great  marvels  for  to  see, 

And  in  the  hill  of  Venus  sought 
Fair  women’s  company. 


“ I love  you  passing  well,”  she  said  : 

“ Yon  may  not  seek  to  tlee, — 

You  swore  upon  your  soul,”  she  sai  , 
Never  to  part  from  me.” 

“ Dame  Venus,  I never  sware  th  it  oatli  : 
My  love  for  you  is  past ; 

I trust  in  Heaven's  mercy  now 
To  save  my  soul  at  last. 

*f  What  can  you  mean,  Sir  Tannhauser? 
0,  spend  with  us  your  life  ! 

My  fairest  playmate  l 11  givt to  }ou 
To  be  your  wedded  wile.” 
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“No  other  woman  will  I wed 
Than  her  whom  I adore  ; 
For  if  I do  I needs  must  burn 
In  hell  for  evermore,” 


“ Why  talk  you  of  the  flames  of  hell, 
Which  you  did  ne'er  assay  ? 
Think  rather  of  my  cherry  lips, 
Which  smile  on  you  alway.” 


“ Your  cherry  lips  avail  me  nought  : 

I loathe  them  from  my  heart ! 

In  the  name  of  all  women's  honour,  I pray 
You’ll  give  iuc  leave  to  part.” 


“ You  ask  my  leave  to  go,  Sir  Knight, 
But  that  I may  not  give. 

Stay  with  me  yet,  Tannhiiuser  dear, 
And  love  the  while  you  live.” 


“ My  life  is  sick  and  loathsome  grown, 
I can  no  longer  stay  ; 

Fair  ladye,  give  me  leave  to  go 
From  your  beauty  far  away.” 


Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  lord, 
Your  senses  are  not  right ; 

Into  my  secret  chamber  come 
And  taste  of  love’s  delight.” 


“ Your  love  to  me  is  hateful  grown  : 
I feel  within  my  soul, 

0 Venus,  noble  ladye  fair, 

You  are  a fiend  full  foul.” 


“ Alas  ! how  can  you  speak  such  words, - 
So  sorely  lightly  me  ; 

Now  if  you  still  remain  with  us 
I shall  revenged  be. 


“ And  if  you  yet  will  take  your  leave, 
Of  old  men  ask  the  same  ; 

And  still,  I think,  where’er  you  go, 
You  needs  must  praise  my  name.’ 


Tannhiiuser,  Venus’  mountain  left, 

In  sorrow  and  repentance  ; 

“ I’ll  go  to  the  holy  city,  Borne, 

From  the  Pope  to  hear  my  sentence. 


“ And  joyfully  I’ll  tread  the  path 
To  learn  God’s  holy  will, 

And  hear  from  Pope  Urhanus’  lips 
If  he  can  save  me  still. — 


“ Urhanus,  holy  father  mine, 

My  sins  I sorely  rue, 

The  which  I grievously  did  act, 
As  I’ll  confess  to  you. 


: One  whole  long  year  I did  abide 
With  Venus  fair  to  see  ; 

Let  me  confess,  and  penance  do, 
That  I God’s  face  may  see.” 


The  Pope  bore  in  his  hand  a staff, 

Carved  from  a wither'd  tree, 

“ When  this  dry  wood  shall  hud  and  bloom, 
May  thy  sins  forgiveu  be.” 


“0,  welcome  back,  Tannhiiuser  dear, 
I’ve  grieved  for  yon  full  sore  ; 

But  now,  my  faithful,  lovely  knight, 
You’ll  part  from  me  uo  more.” 


“ 0,  had  I hut  one  year  to  live, 
But  one  year  free  from  sin, 
The  sorest  penance  I would  do 
God’s  mercy  for  to  win.” 


Full  sadly  then  he  left  the  town, 
I wis  his  heart  was  sore  : 

“ 0 Mary,  mother,  maiden  pure, 
Shall  I see  thee  uever  more  1 


'•  Into  the  mountain  I’ll  return, 
Eternally  to  live 

With  my  sweet  ladye,  Y enus  bright, 
Since  God  will  not  forgive.” 


Meanwhile  at  Borne,  in  three  days’  time, 
The  staff  began  to  sprout, 

And  messengers  were  sent  abroad 
To  seek  Tannhiiuser  uut. 


But  to  the  mountain  he’d  return’d, 
And  lies  imprison'd  there, 

Until  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
God  will  his  doom  declare. 


No  priest  should  ever  dare  withhold 
From  men  the  hope  of  heaven  ; 
They  who  repent,  and  penance  do, 


Their  sins  shall  be  forgiven. 


COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON- SUPPLY'. 


I fkar  we  must  all  confess  that  the  present — 
and  chiefly  so  as  regards  Great  Britain — is  a 
mixed  age  of  cotton  and  of  iron.  And  this  pair, 
apparently  so  uncongenial,  work  together  on  terms 
of  vast  mutual  advantage.  They  are  excellent  co- 
partners. Of  the  two,  perhaps,  cotton  may  be  said, 
in  some  sense,  to  have  the  ascendancy,  inasmuch 
as  iron,  with  all  its  rigidity  of  temper  and  hardness 
of  heart,  is  made  to  bend  to  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  its  associate,  whom  it  educates  and  con- 
ducts through  the  multiform  stages  of  its  career, 
and  finally  transmits  to  its  local  destination.  In 
fact,  much  of  its  employment  is  in  subserviency  to 
the  destiny  of  cotton.  It  is  instrumental  to  its 
eminent  success,  and  most  complacent  in  dis- 
charging numerous  offices  of  assistance  ; and  in  so 
far  as  the  principal  for  whom  the  agent  acts  is 
always  in  tliis  world  the  bigger  of  the  two,  cotton 
must  he  deemed  a gentleman  of  superior  conside- 
ration to  iron.  Then  its  direct  intlueiice  on  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  greater  and  more  expansive. 

Nevertheless,  the  affairs  of  this  life  are  so  linked 
together  by  a law  of  reciprocity,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  measure  of  those  results 
which  cotton  would  have  attained,  deprived  of  the 
auxiliary  appliances  into  which  iron  has  been  con- 
verted. To  say  nothing  of  the  immense  facility 
which  mechanical  apparatuses  have  imparted  to 
the  production  of  cotton-yam  and  cotton  goods  in 
their  many  diverse  forms,  the  means  of  distribution 
afforded  by  the  wonderful  inventions  of  the  age 
have  accelerated  incalculably  the  progress  of  the 
manufacture  through  the  marts  of  the  world.  Till 
the  time  of  George  III.,  goods  sent  forth  from 
Manchester  to  their  several  markets  throughout 
England  were  carried  on  pack-horses  at  a speed 
averaging  about  four  miles  an  hour.  This,  com- 
pared with  their  present  journey  over  the  whole 
world,  by  steamships  and  rail  way- conveyance,  at 
the  speed  of  twelve  and  twenty  miles  respectively 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  shows  us  at  once  that 
the  uses  to  \s  hich  iron  has  been  put  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  cotton  are  of  a character  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate.  The  reflex  action  of 
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these  two  great  interests  is,  in  truth,  such  as  to  the  old  Egyptians,  though  well  skilled  in  the 
enhance  the  importance  of  both.  How  natural  manufacture  of  linen,  were  altogether  ignorant 
then  the  alarm  lest  those  vastly  extended  lauds  of  that  of  cotton.  This  was  confined  for  long  to 
from  which  cotton  is  so  copiously  gathered,  con-  the  Hindoo,  to  whom  it  had  been  known  since 
vulsed  with  the  dire  conflict  of  human  passions,  possibly  the  eighth  century'  of  the  Christian  era, 
should  be  made  sterile  by  the  bloody  footsteps  of  when,  accordi ng  to  this  account,  articles  of  dress 
discord  ; or  a mistaken  view  of  selt-aggrandise-  were  made  of  it,  and  starch  used — as  we  use  it 
ment  should  counteract  the  beneficial  opportunities  now-a-da_vs — for  the  uncomfortable  purposes  of 
of  nature’s  prolific  womb,  and  reduce  this  mighty  stiffness  and  foppery.  After  this  it  were  childish 
little  thing  by  the  fetters  of  legislation  to  a slavery'  to  refer  to  the  book  of  Esther,  where  at 
which  would  prove  injurious  to  its  world-wide  chap.  i.  v.  15,  the  substance  alluded  to  has  been 
utility'.  How  suddenly  but  thoroughly  have  in-  thought,  or  at  least  maintained,  to  be  cotton, 
stinets  been  aroused,  resources  calculated,  regrets  This  date  would  be  only  about  511)  y'ears,  v.  c. 
for  past  apathy  and  carelessness  converted  into  Three  hundred  years  later  the  Greeks  are  sup- 
practical  suggestions  for  an  improved  and  more  in-  posed,  with  greater  plausibility,  to  have  made  use 
dependent  future.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  that  of  cotton  cloths  which  they  obtained  from  India; 
combination  of  the  old  world,  which  did  very'  so  that,  it  appears,  the  favourite  pursuit  of  Lan! 
well  once  upon  a tiiue  byr  itself,  again  holds  up  its  oashire  is  a very'  old  one,  and  the  celebrity'  of 
grey'  head,  and  in  the  jjride  of  primogeniture,  and  the  Indian  for  the  beauty  of  her  “ webs  of  woveu 
eueouraged  w ith  reminiscences  of  a glorious  retro-  wind  ” is  not  by'  any'  means  reeent. 
speet,  comes  forward  to  pick  up  tlic  falling  laurels  Pliny'  often  speaks  of  cotton,  and  a certain 
so  long  enjoyed  in  security  by  the  far  west.  The  Egyptian  Greek — Arrian  by  name  — renowned 
prize  is  open  to  all  who  have  the  energy'  to  strive,  during  the  second  century  as  a merchant  and 
So  great  its  worth  that  the  deerepid  members  of  navigator,  lias  written  very  descriptively'  about  it. 
the  Sultan’s  dominions  even  are  almost  stimulated  In  those  days  Syrastrene  or  Cutch  was  a famous 
to  action,  as  Eigypt  was,  not  many  y'ears  since,  in  cotton  manufacturing  country',  and  in  these  the 
the  same  cause,  with  results  so  satisfactory.”  principality  of  that  name  cultivates  the  plant 


Where  possibility  exists  hope  should  animate 
witli  perseverance  the  endeavours  to  convert  that 
possibility  into  a triumph.  Let  us  look  for  a little 
into  this  cotton  question  ; see  a little  what  cotton 
is  ; what  cotton  has  become  ; w here  and  how  it  is 
produced  ; of  what  stupendous  value  and  import- 
ance are  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  develop- 
ments, and  how  wide  the  area  over  which  it 
exercises  a jealous  and  undivided  sway. 

Cottou  (the  Gossy’piiun  herbaeeum  of  botany')  is 
a shrub.  Its  nature  is  tropical.  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  it  grows  wild.  Although  our  chief 
supply  of  it  comes  from  a country  which  numbers 
so  few  ages  among  the  records  of  the  world,  the 
use  of  cotton  is  of  very'  remote  antiquity'.  Time 
was  when  we  old-fashioned  fellows  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  world  had  cotton  in  abundance, 
and  no  South  American  planters  were  born  or 
thought  of.  In  Hindustan  it  existed  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  and  was  even  then  employed  as  the 
raw  material  for  an  extensively'  useful  manufacture 
made  up  by  the  natives. 

Strabo,  too,  mentions  both  the  shrub  and  the 
manufacture.  If  wre  feel  any  inclination  to  reckon 
cotton  among  its  kindred  products  as  their  aristo- 
cracy' of  ancient  lineage,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  ingenious  theories  of  the  antiquaries,  we  are 
quite  able  to  do  so  w'itbout  concocting  evidence  for 
the  nonce. 

That  respectable  family',  so  long  shut  lip  in  the. 
ark,  are  said  to  have  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  not 
only  acquainted  with  the  cotton-plant  and  the 
fleecy'  filaments  contained  iu  its  pod,  but  likewise 
to  have  understood  the  valuable  uses  to  which  this 
wool  may  be  applied,  and  enough  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts  to  transform  it  into  articles  of  raiment. 
Modern  investigation  seems  to  have  proved  that 

* In  JS-Jl  Mehc-uiet  All  introduced  into  E^ypt  the  syste- 
matic cultivation  of  cotton.  It  is  now  largely  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  so  excellent  in  quality  tiiat  the 
Sea  Island  cottou  alone  is  held  to  surpass  it. 


extensively',  though  the  whole  of  its  produce  is 
exported  in  exchange  for  grain.  Dut  without 
indulging  in  the  many  tempting  speculations  sug- 
gested by  diving  into  the  ancient  world  for  the 
origin  of  those  marvels  of  manipulation  which  are 
ripening  only'  in  the  modern,  1 may  just  observe  it 
has  been  remarked  that,  in  the  earliest  ages, 
nature  and  circumstances  — that  is,  Providence 
— apportioned  to  the  different  countries  of  this 
earth  as  staples  for  the  fabrication  of  garments, 
a specific  class  of  material  to  each  ; to  Palestine, 
Greece,  Italy  and  their  neighbourhood,  sheeps’ 
wool ; to  all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
hemp  ; to  Egy'pt,  flax  ; to  China,  silk  ; ami  to 
India,  our  protege,  cottun  ; where  the  textile  arts, 
to  which,  in  consequence,  the  natives  devoted 
themselves,  so  likely  to  rise  to  perfection  in  con- 
nection with  this  ductile  and  seducing  element, 
rapidly  achieved  the  admiration  of  all  the.  rest. 
The  Hindoo  finger  to  which  belongs  a sensibility', 
moisture  and  softness  which  marvellously  adapt 
it  to  the  ollicc,  guided  by  the  peculiar  patient  tem- 
perament of  the  Hindoo  miml,  and  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  simple  distaff  of  India,  forms  a 
Very  perfect  machine  for  spinning  line  thread, 
which,  though  of  late  years  far  excelled  by  the 
almost  invisible  gossamers  of  Paisley  and  Alan  - 
Chester,  being  a production  from  short-stapled 
wool  such  as  mechanical  inventions  fail  to  reiluee 
to  the  same  tenuity,  is  a wonder  unequalled  of  its 
kind. 

The  muslins  of  Dacca,  and  the  chintzes  from  the 
coast  of  Coromandel — pardon  me  if  I excite  uneasy' 
emotions  ill  the  bosoms  of  the  fair — hear  glorious 
testimony  to  the  dexterity  and  power  of  this  delicate 
instrument.  Sleight  of  hand  is  so  indispensable  an 
attribute  of  a perfect  spinner,  even  with  the  aids 
of  the  truest  machinery,  that  lmt  few  operative 
workmen  out  of  the  complement  engaged  in  a mill 
rise  to  any  great  excellence  in  the  production  of 
the  high-numbered  yarns, — a singular  instance  of 
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which  is  shewn  in  the  fact  that,  from  some  cause 
not  easily  explained,  the  Glasgow  weavers,  in 
respect  of  the  above  quality,  are  imahle  to  cope 
with  those  of  Manchester.  It  must  he  admitted, 
therefore,  that  without  doubt  the  men  of  Lanca- 
shire have  as  much  gone  a-head  of  their  swarthy 
and  all  other  predecessors  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  as  the  American  planters  have  excelled 
past  generations  in  the  cultivation  of  the  raw 
material. 

As  we  descend  down  the  stream  of  time,  looking 
out  all  the  way  for  striking  exhibitions  of  skill  in 
handling  cotton,  we  arrive  at  the  peninsula  of  Spain, 
which  during  the  111th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  was 
renowned  all  the  world  over  for  abundance  and 
excellence  in  the  manufacture  in  question.  This 
arose  doubtless  from  the  conquests  by  the  Moors, 
who  in  subjecting  the  Spaniards  to  the  evils  of  a 
foreign  and  unchristian  yoke,  to  some  extent 
redeemed  these  evils  by  the  importation  of  much 
useful  knowledge.  At  about  this  time  the  ladies 
of  South  Italy  very  commonly  occupied  their 
leisure  in  the  fashionable  employment  of  spinning 
into  thread  and  knitting  into  stockings  the  cotton 
which  was  grown  in  tlicir  lords’  gardens.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Mexicans,  when  under 
circumstances  to  them  so  unpleasant,  they  iirst 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans,  were  found 
to  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  applica- 
tions of  cotton,  which  was  reared  by  this  extra- 
ordinary people  in  profusion,  and  its  manufacturing 
capabilities  turned  by  them  to  good  account.  The 
Peruvians,  too,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  carried  on  the  same  industry  with  similar 
advantage.  It  w as  not,  however,  until  the  end  of 
the  10th  century  that  the  interests  of  cotton  made 
much  progress  in  Europe.  The  Dutch  were  the 
originators  of  this  movement,  and  in  what  they 
did  yon  may  he  sure  they  contemplated  the 
advancement  of  trade,  rather  than  providing  for 
the  trifling  occupation  of  the  idle  and  the  fair.  In 
the  middle  of  the  following  century  Manchester 
commenced  her  career  of  quick  and  unprecedented 
progress.  The  cotton  with  wdiich  she  originally 
tried  her  timid  hand,  on  work  strange  it  is  true  at 
first,  hut  destined  at  no  far-off  period  to  fructify 
in  such  immense  results,  came  from  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna.  Her  chief  rival,  when  she  grew  bold 
and  daring  enough  to  compete  for  a place  among 
the  experienced  and  famed,  appeared  to  be  Bengal. 
The  Indian  looms,  rude  as  they  were,  and  rude  as 
they  would  have  revealed  themselves  in  any  other 
but  Indian  hands,  accomplished  incredible  feats. 
Zephyrs,  the  breath  of  the  mountains,  the  wings 
of  light,  were  reproduced  in  vegetable  tissues  so 
exquisitely  fine  and  transparent  that  the  Indian 
princess  could  never  cover  her  naked  charms  by 
any  possible  multiplication  of  folded  repetitions. 
Diapers  wTere  coveted  by  all  tlievorld,  and  purchased 
by  a large  part  of  it.  Whilst  they  exported  the 
finer  goods,  the  coarser  ones  were  fabricated  on 
their  own  account.  There  were  cotton  shrubs, 
the  fruit  of  nature,  and  cotton  wool,  that  of  art, 
in  plenty  for  themselves  and  for  us,  nay,  for  all 
the  spinners  and  weavers  in  existence.  Lancashire 
might  engage  in  an  innumerable  succession  of 
trials  without  fear  of  exhausting  the  resources. 
Porto  Rico,  the  West  Indies  generally,  Peru, 


Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  the  G’ape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Isle  of  France,  the  Celebes,  the  East  Indies, 
China,  Persia,  Ispahan,  Aleppo,  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  Macedonia,  Xatolia,  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Province  of  Bari,  Calabria,  and 
more  places  in  the  Levant  besides  than  it  were 
easy  to  enumerate,  have  each  and  all,  in  different 
degrees  of  perfection,  reared  this  widely-diffused 
and  much-requested  plant.  And  nothing  lias  yet 
been  said  of  the  vast  plantations*  in  later  times  so 
profitably  conducted  in  the  Southern  States  of 
what  I will  still  call  the  American  Union.  This 
grand  step  constituted  a revolution  in  cotton 
husbandry,  and  of  course  affected  with  propor- 
tionate force  every  branch  of  its  corresponding 
trade.  The  quality  the  most  highly  esteemed  at 
this  period  of  dearness  and  scarcity  was  that 
brought  from  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  and  Smyrna 
used  to  send  us  annually  no  less  than  seven 
million  pounds.  There  was  not  much  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  cotton  of  Bourbon,  excepting  its  price, 
and  this  in  1780  rose  in  England  to  ten  shillings 
the  pound.  In  a minute  we  shall  know  more  about 
prices,  and  then  the  above  quotation  will  stand 
out  in  its  proper  exorbitancy. 

Manchester  is  the  first  town  on  record  that 
won  a reputation  for  the  fabrics  she  produced 
from  cotton,  as  she  had  long  previously  done 
for  those  woollen  articles  which  were  destined 
in  time  to  he  so  generally  superseded  by  her 
subsequent  innovations.  The  germs  of  mighty 
results  were  gradually  developed  by  capital, 
industry,  and  science.  The  growth  of  the  cotton 
interest  was  steady  and  irrepressible  ; moreover, 
it  wag  rapid  and  on  a scale  ot  magnificence.  The 
old  factories  devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  woollen 
goods,  which  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had 
been  established  at  Bolton  and  Manchester,  served 
as  a preparatory  school  for  acquiring  the  arts  of 
the  new  manufacture.  This  traces  back  our 
obligations  to  the  Flemings,  who  had  been  invited 
by  that  monarch  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  to 
settle  in  this  country,  and  import  their  skill  in 
weaving  to  the  good  folks  of  these  towns.  Speak- 
ing of  this  latter  city,  as  it  impressed  one  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII I , Belaud  says  of  it  even  then, 
“It  is  the  fairest,  quickest,  and  most  populous 
town  in  Lancashire  and  in  reward  for  the  dis- 
tinction it  had  earned,  its  royal  master  conferred 
upon  it,  in  1510,  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  a 
species  of  favour  it  is  well  for  us  we  have  long 
ceased  to  receive  or  appreciate.  This  celebrity  was 
recognised  in  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  in  which  its  cloths  are  alluded  to  in  compli- 
mentary terms.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  Levant  cottons  were  worked  into  fustians, 
vermillians,  dimities,  and  velvets,  and  linen  from 
Irish  thread  was  woven  into  cloth  by  the  Lancashire 
artisans.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Mantes 
in  1085,  drove  multitudes  of  weavers  out  of  France 
in  search  of  a safe  asylum,  and  as  England  has 

* The  area  of  the  States  appropriated  mainly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  exceeds  four  times  that  of  Great  Britain ; or, 
to  give  another  idea  of  its  extensiveness,  fancy  twice  that 
portion  of  the  Russian  Empire  comprised  in  Europe,  covered 
with  cotton-fields  ; not  forgetting,  all  this  while,  that,  en- 
ormous as  is  the  produce  of  such  a domain,  many  large  tracts 
of  country  in  other  regions  contribute  to  meet  the  unappeas- 
able consumption. 
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always  promised  this  accommodation,  the  refugees 
made  choice  of  the  vicinage  of  Bolton,  where  they 
* soon  fraternised  with  their  brother  craftsmen,  and 
in  requital  for  their  hospitality,  taught  them  much 
which  conduced  to  the  further  prosperity  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  Lancashire  are  just  what 
constitute  the  conditions  of  eminent  success.  The 
Mersey  and  the  Irwell  water  the  district  abun- 
dantly, the  coal  found  there  supplies  with  facility 
the  important  article  of  fuel,  and  the  proximity 
of  Liverpool  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  which 
is  the  acknowledged  central  mart  of  the  vast 
circle  of  towns  and  villages  wholly  dedicated 
to  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  affords  the  best 
means  of  importation  and  exportation  which 
for  every  commercial  purpose  cotton  in  the  raw 
state,  and  cotton  in  its  transformed  state  could 
possibly  have  required. 

The  ancestors  of  our  cotton  aristocracy  were  in 
George  the  First’s  time  a very  homely,  sturdy, 
hard-working  set  of  pdople.  Dr.  Aikin  has  told 
us  how  they  rose  at  live,  breakfasted  off  oatmeal 
porridge  at  seven,  took  along  with  them  to  the 
warehouse,  the  counting-house,  or  the  mill,  a long 
string  of  children  and  apprentices,  many  of  whom 
were  the  younger  sons  of  country  squires,  and 
thus  fortified  with  the  health  of  morning  and  the 
strength  of  an  unluxurious  diet,  passed  the  whole 
day  in  unremitting  toil  at  the  duties  of  their  voca- 
tion. In  this  age,  too,  the  public  roads,  when 
coaches  wore  slow,  canals  few,  and  railways  not 
conceived  even  in  the  talcs  of  fairy-land,  were 
covered  with  their  riders,  carrying  bags  stuffed 
with  patterns  of  the  goods  furnished  by  the 
bouses  they  served.  In  duo  time,  machinery 
giving  to  the  manufacture  an  impetus  which 
elevated  the  mill-owucrs  several  grades  above 
their  former  merely  successful  condition,  they 
were  compelled  to  call  in  to  their  aid  a complete 
apparatus  of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  then  com- 
menced that  era  of  progressive  prosperity  which 
is  the  leading  phenomenon  of  commercial  history. 
But  as  yet  it  was  not  so.  Every  votaress  of  the 
wheel  and  distaff  sat  at  her  cottage  door,  in  the 
manner  of  her  Hindoo  sister,  but  less  blessed  with 
the  talents  which  lead  to  eminence,  and  spun  the 
slender  thread  for  the  weaver  to  convert  by  the 
process  which  was  peculiarly  his,  into  the  cloths 
and  stuffs  required  by  trade.  No  marvel  we  did 
so  well  without  the  shipments  from  New  Orleans, 
all  of  which  came  forth  in  obedience  to  the  iron 
wand  of  mechanical  invention.  And  let  us  now 
look  a little  more  exactly  into  the  supervention  of 
these  wonderful  days. 

Cotton  of  modern  culture  has  attained  incom- 
parable. pre-eminence  in  America,  especially  the. 
Sea  Island,  which  is  the  best  produced.  Tn  1840 
this  description  obtained  in  Liverpool  the  enor- 
mous price  of  three  shillings  the  pound,  whereas 
(for  there  is  nothing  like  a contrast)  Surat  cotton, 
which  is  the  worst  growth  of  India,  has  been  as 
low  as  two-peneo.  These  may  he  regarded,  per- 
haps, as  the  two  greatest  extremes  between  which 
the  commercial  value  of  cotton  has  as  a rule  oscil- 
lated. Then  to  show  more  completely  how  con- 
siderable this  variation  lias  been,  1 may  as  well 
give  the  lowest  price  within  late  years  of  Sea 


Island  cotton,  namely,  ninepenco  the  pound,  and 
the  highest  of  Surat,  which  in  1S50,  fetched  6|d. 
The  old  commodity  “ tree-wool,”  which  arrested 
the  observation  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and 
Mela,  has  never,  you  see,  in  modern  days  equalled 
when  at  its  best  and  in  the  dearest  market,  the 
worth  of  the  worst  quality  in  the  cheapest  market 
of  that  improved  edition  of  the  article  which  the 
skill  of  Americans  and  the  superiority  of  propi- 
tious local  conditions  have  since  those  benighted 
ages  contributed  to  create.  Enlightened  by  these 
simple  statistics,  we  now  perceive  how  momen- 
tously the  welfare  of  the  cotton  dealer  is  likely  to 
be  modified  by  any  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
causes  liable  to  augment  the  already  excessive 
fluctuation  upon  which  he  must  calculate  in  the 
price  of  his  purchases.  From  !*(/.  to  o.s.  for  the 
best  sort  is  a wide  range  of  fluctuation,  and  from 
2d.  to  Gfd.  for  the  worst,  is  almost  as  bad.  What 
a world  of  room  to  cram]'  the  operations  of  a 
market,  and  finally  to  shut  it  up  altogether,  "With 
the  deficiency,  the  uncertainty,  the  inferiority 
consequent  upon  a combination  of  political  influ- 
ences added  to  this  normal  state  of  variation,  how 
tremendous  would  be  the  increase  of  the  di'.heul- 
ties  to  be  met.  If  not  for  the  sake  of  anything! 
else,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  Manchester  and  her 
vegetable  nobility,  let  us  do  something  towards 
the  stability  and  extension  of  a market,  we  most 
of  us  can  do  so  ill  without.  It  is  computed  that 
directly  and  indirectly,  4, 000, 000  of  our  people 
are  concerned  in  cotton  industry,  while  the  mere 
manufacture  as  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
employs  directly  according  to  Mr.  M‘Cuiloch's 
estimate,  no  fewer  than  1,400,000  persons. 

Although  it  is  undeniable  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  call  for  cotton-wool  being  stimu- 
lated by  the  increased  consumption  resulting  from 
the  various  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  that 
the  energetic  and  systematic  cultivation  of  the 
plant  in  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  Union 
began  and  flourished,  samples  of  the  new  material 
were  sent  over  to  Mi’.  Bathbone,  an  American 
merchant  residing  in  Liverpool,  so  early  as  17o4, 
when  he  received  from  his  correspondent)  in  the 
United  States  eight  bags  of  Transatlantic  growth, 
as  a specimen  of  what  that  country  could  produce. 
This  to  a great  extent  might  have  been  objectless 
and  indefinite,  for  it  was  not  until  17S5  that  the 
cotton  husbandry  of  the  American  States  com- 
menced in  right  earnest,  after  Hargreaves  ami 
others  had  imparted  a momentum  to  the  trade 
which  has  been  augmenting  ever  since.  Georgia 
and  Carolina  wore  the  two  States  which  at  this 
date  turned  their  thoughts  in  this  profitable 
direction.  They  were  sufficiently  acute  to  guess 
and  calculate  the  highly  remunerative  character 
of  the  speculation.  The  seed  came  from  ihe 
Bahamas,  which  in  the  first  instance  owed  to  the 
Isle  of  Aguilla,  in  the  Oambean  Sea,  the  origina- 
tion of  the  most  esteemed  species.  Hits  in  tlio 
language  of  botany  is  the  Ocax  i/juinn  narhiuh-m*, 
which  includes  every  variety  propagated  in  tho 
United  States.  In  commercial  phraseology  all  the 
raw  cottons  coming  from  New  Orleans,  and  failed 
indiscriminately  by  the  Liverpool  brokers,  Ame- 
rican cottons,  arc  classed  under  two  comprehen- 
sive descriptions,  the  long  stapled  and  the  short 
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stapled.  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississijqii  and 
large  tracts  of  country  extending  of  late  years 
far  and  vide  into  the  Texas,  form  the  grand  area 
of  plantations  which  in  their  luxuriant  fertility 
yield  an  annual  crop  of  more  than  30,000,000  lbs., 
in  Height,  The  Sea  Island  variety  above  referred 
to  as  the  most  valuable,  is  of  the  long-stapled  class. 
Its  wool  is  slightly  yellow,  very  silky,  and  of 
unusual  length.  Its  seed  black.  The  islands  upon 
which  it  is  grown — hence  its  name — are  situated 
along  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  (Georgia,  and 
Florida.  One  cause  of  its  superiority  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  sea  air,  which  varied  expe- 
rience has  taught  the  planter  is  indispensable  to 
the  perfection  of  the  cotton  shrub.  Indeed  so 
great  an  affinity  exists  between  this  plant  and 
the  saline  principle,  that  sea  mud  is  actually  applied 
as  manure  to  the  ground  preparing  for  its  recep- 
tion. I)r.  Ure  in  his  work  on  the  “ Cotton  Manu- 
facture,” records  the  following  somewhat  impor- 
tant fact : 

“ Dr.  Wallicli  brought  home  several  samples  of 
cotton  from  the  coast  of  Martaban  to  the  India 
House,  which  were  grown  near  the  sea.  They 
were  not  exceeded  by  the  cotton  of  any  other 
country  in  the  quality  of  the  staple  * * * There 
is  a village  in  the  Mangrole  in  Kattywar,  which 
produces  a small  quantity  of  very  line  cotton.  It 
is  cultivated  by  natives,  and  grows  only  on  one 
particular  spot  of  small  extent  near  the  sea 
coast.” 

In  corroboration  of  this  partiality  for  a marine 
situation,  I may  further  quote  the  result  of  an 
experiment  tried  in  India  ; namely,  though  cotton 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  localities  near  the  sea 
(the  experiment  was  made  with  Bourbon  seed), 
may  be  found  to  thrive  to  an  extent  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  transplanted  to  an  inland  spot  (for 
the  cotton  tested  was  removed  to  Benares),  it  will 
probably  prove — as  in  the  case  in  question  it  did 
prove — a total  failure. 

The  multifarious  kinds  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  cotton  wools  are  gathered  present  much  dis- 
similarity of  size  and  appearance.  Sometimes  it 
assumes  the  character  of  a shrub  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  and  at  others  it  raises  itself  above  the  earth 
only  three,  or  even  two  feet.  The  foliage,  too,  of 
these  varieties  takes  very  distinctive  forms, — the 
vine-leaved,  palmate,  and  many  more.  The 
flowers,  the  seeds,  and  the  filamentous  down 
investing  them,  which  is  the  wool  of  com- 
merce, are  of  different  tints.  As  regards  this  last, 
the  fact  may  be  seen  in  the  material  called 
Xankeen,  the  peculiar  colour  of  which  proceeds 
from  that  of  the  natural  filaments  of  which  its 
texture  consists.  Xeither  is  there  any  very  rigid 
resemblance  of  constitution  among  them,  for  all 
undergo  so  many  modifications  when  acted  upon 
by  the  influences  of  soil,  climate,  and  mode  of 
husbandry,  that  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
market  their  characteristics  are  widely  separate. 
In  some  places  the  plant  is  an  annual,  but  is  sown 
on  the  same  land  only  every  third  year ; whilst 
we  have  in  others  shrubs  which  flourish  and 
yield  wool  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  At 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  in  the  Leeward  Islands, 
the  shrub  is  triennial  : a small  quantity  of  wool  is 
borne  the  first  year,  more  during  the  second,  and 


after  the  third  it  is  abandoned.  But  all  the 
plants  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  are  annuals  It  seems  to  be  an  ascertained 
fact,  however,  pervading  every  region  in  which 
cotton  has  been  cultivated,  that  it  exhausts  to  a 
very  alarming  degree  the  generative  and  nutritious 
virtues  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown ; so 
much  so,  that  the  produce  of  the  same  fields  which 
when  first  brought  under  cultivation  was  immense, 
has  in  many  instances  dwindled  away  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. In  such  parts  of  colonies  as  abound  in 
cheap  and  plentiful  land,  it  has  often  been  the 
habit,  as  the  soil  gets  drained  of  its  fertilising 
properties,  to  remove  the  culture  from  spot  to 
spot,  in  preference  to  adopting  any  of  the  less 
salutary  and  more  precarious  expedients  of  ma- 
nuring, dressing,  and  shifting  crops.  The  old 
lands  in  Guinea  are,  for  the  jnirpose  of  renovation, 
frequently  inundated  with  sea-water. 

The  low,  sandy  islands  scattered  along  the  coast 
common  to  Soutli  Carolina  and  Georgia,  appear, 
when  viewed  from  a distance,  or  by  superficial 
inspection,  to  be  territories  as  diminutive  in  value 
as  they  are  in  dimension.  But  here  it  is  that  the 
universally  celebrated  cotton  which  has  contri- 
buted so  essentially  to  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  Lancashire,  is  reared  in  all  the  honour 
and  glory  of  what  is  seemingly  an  indestructible 
monopoly.  Most  of  these  yellow  little  islets, 
merging,  as  it  were,  thus  shyly  from  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  shore,  ivere  formerly  covered  with 
extensive  pine  barrens.  Where  we  now  hear  the 
imperious  voice  of  man,  and  behold  the  fruits  of 
his  transforming  labour,  a hundred  years  ago  the 
silence  of  nature  was  unbroken  except  by  the  cry 
of  the  lone  sea  bird,  whose  wild  music  chimed 
harmoniously  with  the  surge,  or  melted  away  in 
unaccompanied  melody  over  the  broad  sea,  sleep- 
ing calmly  round  about.  To  the  poet,  the  painter, 
the  goddess  Xature's  devotee,  their  beauty,  their 
worth,  their  moral,  was  then  infinitely  more 
precious  than  now  ; but  the  planter,  the  spinner, 
the  political  economist, — with  slavery  on  their 
shores,  I cannot  add  the  philanthropist, — view 
the  verdure  of  the  cotton  leaves  and  the  hoary 
crop  of  its  blossoms  in  relation  to  another 
class  of  beauty,  another  code  of  sentiments, 
another  school  of  teaching.  This  sort  of  agri- 
cultural industry  was  not  unknown  in  South 
Carolina  so  early  as  the  very  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  when  Governor  Smith  introduced 
it  for  the  first  time.  The  idea  was  a happy  one, 
and  circumstances  proving  auspicious,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  other  con- 
tiguous states  gradually  took  it  up,  and  together 
they  eventually  became  the  gigantic  cotton  garden 
of  the  world.  Of  comparatively  recent  date,  how- 
ever, is  the  distinction  gained  by  Texas.  There 
are  warm  advocates  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
operations  which  this  country  affords.  Its  natural 
advantages  are  said!  to  be  almost  unlimited  in 
regard  both  to  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the 
cotton  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Besides  those 
recommendations,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  general  productiveness  of  the  soil,  have  had 
their  effect  in  inducing  enterprise  to  urge  forward 
a work  which  is  likely  to  prove  successful. 
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As  all  the  world  knows  and  laments,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  wealth-creating,  work-providing  shrub 
is,  in  America,  carried  on  entirely  by  slave-labour ; 
and  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  substitution 
of  free  labour  would  so  run  up  the  cost  of  pick-  ( 
ing — picking  especially,  for  picking  is  a dilatory 
and  tedious  operation, — as  to  act  fatally  on  the 
question  of  remuneration  which  the  planter  is  of 
all  men  most  anxious  to  adjust  on  a satisfactory 
l basis.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  this  short- 
sighted policy  takes  the  form  of  an  apology,  put 
forward  by  those  whose  silly  apprehensions  for 
their  own  selfish  advantage  preponderate  over  the 
sagacity,  liberality,  and  charity  in  which  the 
I cotton-planters,  as  a class,  are  not  deficient.  The 
slaves  thus  supplying  the  field-labour  of  the 
states,  number,  iu  the  low  country,  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  population. 

Before  the  enhanced  demand  for  cotton  promised 
such  flattering  results  to  its  cultivators,  rice, 
indigo,  maize,  and  tobacco  were  the  principal 
vegetable  products  of  South  Carolina.  Now, 
whilst  this  last  has  taken  the  place  of  indigo 
(indigo  having  fallen  almost  entirely  out  of  cultiva- 
tion), cotton  has  become  the  great  staple  of  ex- 
portation, 20,01)0  bags  being  yearly  sent  away  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  alone.  The  further 
extension  of  this  kind  of  agriculture,  however, 
does  not  appear  possible  in  the  United  States,  for 
physical  reasons  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  has 
already  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached  its  climax. 
In  1859-00,  the  supply  from  this  quarter  amounted 
to  4,075,770  bags,  whereas  the  present  year  pro- 
duced but  3,700,000,  a disparity  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  of  those  fortuitous  circum- 
stances which  regularly  alfect  all  production. 
And  as  regards  the  famous  long-stapled  cotton  of 
the  islands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
above  inference  is  still  more  forcibly  and  em- 
phatically correct.  The  produce  of  inland  districts  j 
is,  in  respect  of  quality,  coarser  and  shorter  in  the 
; staple  than  that  nurtured  by  the  sea-side.  What 
is  technically  termed  the  Georgia  Upland  is  of 
this  description,  and  is  accordingly  adapted  for 
spinning  into  stout  yarns  only,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  the  briny  deep,  the  cotton- 
fields  suffer  abatement  in  reference  to  the  quality 
of  their  yield.  Twenty-five  miles  is  the,  maximum 
limit,  beyond  which  the  character  of  the  wool 
undergoes  a marked  deterioration.  The  finest 
seeds  are  therefore  sown  within  this  range,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  fructify  on  the  small 
islands  of  Edisto,  Wadmalan,  and  St.  Helena, 
which  fringe  a portion  of  the  Carolinian  sea-board. 
The  process  of  cultivation  in  lands  and  latitudes 
suited  to  the  plant  is  neither  costly  nor  difficult, 
but  in  the  states  of  North  America  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  risk,  and  requires  frequent  and 
vigilant  interference.  In  the  two  states  to  which 
I have  so  often  alluded,  the  caterpillar  is  eom- 
puted  to  devour  the  leaves  once  iu  every  seven 
years,  when,  of  course,  the  destruction  of  the  crop 
is  inevitable.  There  are  worms,  too,  equally 
prejudieal  to  the  health  of  the  plant,  and  in  their 
depredations  almost  equally  disastrous.  Then 
rains  and  winds,  which  in  these  latitudes  are 
excessively  violent,  infliet  their  share  of  mischief 
upon  the  ill-fated  victim ; so  that,  casting  out  of 


the  account  all  floricultural  sentimentalism  for  the 
plant  itself,  the  grower  must  contrive  for  his  own 
peace  as  best  he  may,  and,  in  order  to  do  so 
effectually',  keep  a sharp  look-out,  a book  calcu- 
lated upon  these  probabilities  of  evil,  a temper 
proof  against  deferred  profits,  and  a willingness 
to  be  written  down  by  creditors  among  the  bad 
and  doubtful  debts. 

Albeit  my  intention  is  far  from  writing  a prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  rearing  of  cotton,  a few  facts 
connected  with  the  subject,  conveyed  in  a few 
words,  may'  be  of  some  general  interest.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  to  an  acre  is,  on  an  average, 
about  half  a bushel.  The  first  material  care  falling 
on  the  cultivator,  after  the  plant  has  attained  a 
certain  amount  of  strength  and  elevation,  is  the 
joint  operation  of  hoeing  and  cleaning.  This 
latter  consists  in  freeing  it  from  grass  and  weeds, 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  which  is  generally 
rapid,  and  its  effects  so  noxious  that  it  must  be 
dealt  with  by'  a summary  process  of  ejectment  or 
extirpation.  This  takes  place  between  April  and 
June.  Then  comes  thinning,  which  involves  toil 
and  judgment,  and  is  likewise  performed  chiefly 
during  the  act  of  hoeing.  When  the  boles  crack, 
which  they  do  with  a loud  explosive  noise,  very 
appreciable  by'  the  ear,  it  is  a signal  that  the 
season  for  plucking  the  fleecy  treasure  has  arrived. 
This  gathering  the  crop,  which  is  also  a work  of 
time,  delicacy  ami  patience,  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  minute  instrumentality  of  a child’s  hand, 
commences  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  is 
brought  to  completion  with  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. As  the  value  of  the  wool  depends  very 
mainly  upon  the  cleaning  or  ginning,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  important  operation, 
which  is  so  differently  accomplished  on  different 
estates,  that  it  is  often  a principal  cause  of  the 
variation  in  price  of  the  same  description  of  pro- 
duce. It  is  thought  that  if  the  Egyptian  cotton 
were  thoroughly  well  ginned,  and  thus  freed  from 
the  gross  impurities  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mixed,  it  would  approach  nearer  in  value  to  the 
genuine  Sea  Island  than  any  other  sort  imported  ; 
but  with  the  present  imperfections  in  cleaning 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  the  innate  quality'  of  the 
material,  which  is  excellent,  undergoes  a false  and 
unnecessary  deterioration.  Of  wool  in  this  clean 
condition  live  hundred  weight  is  the  average  yield 
of  four  acres  of  plantation. 

As  there  have  been  great  benefactors  to  the 
spinning  and  weaving  departments  of  the  economy 
of  cotton,  so  now  and  then  men  of  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  have  sprung  up  meriting  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  planters  the  highest  praise  and  t lie 
deepest  gratitude,  men  whose  head-work  has 
served  to  mitigate  bodily  toil  and  appease  men- 
tal anxieties,  and  whose  cunning  inventions, 
though  less  brilliant  than  those  begotten  of  the 
special  necessities  of  the  manufacturer,  have 
greatly  facilitated  production  anil  multiplied  its 
pecuniary  returns.  The  difficulty  which  l*as  occu- 
pied so  much  attention  has  been  that  of  freeing 
the  silky  fibres  within  the  pod  from  the  husks, 
seeds,  and  other  foreign  substances  with  which 
they'  get  encumbered.  The  names  of  llarvie,  Eli 
Whitney*  and  Joseph  Eubank,  distinguished  in 
connection  with  this  and  kindred  objects,  sound  as 
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sweetly  in  the  ears  of  the  growers  of  cotton  wool  and  notable  of  these  discoveries,  and  to  exhibit 
as  do  those  of  Hargreaves,  Cartwright,  Crompton  their  agglomerated  results,  as  seen  in  the  present 
and  Arkwright,  in  the  ears  of  its  manipulators,  condition  of  this  great  national  pursuit. 

Though  the  ginner’s  is  usually  a distinct  calling  

from  the  planter's,  the  intimacy  of  their  relation-  ^ PRIM  A DONNA, 

ship  is  such  as  to  give  the  same  melody  and  the  

same  fragrance  to  the  eulogiums  conferred  by  The  old  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was 
either.  But  while  the  Arkwrights  and  their  spin-  destroyed  by  lire  on  the  17th  of  June,  17S9.  The 
ning-frames  are  elements  in  the  affairs  of  the  maun-  singers  were  engaged  in  a night  rehearsal : for 
facturers,  the  producers  and  cleaners  stick  to  the  the  performances  of  the  following  evening  were 
Whitneys  and  their  ginning  devices.  In  prepara-  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  Signor 
tiun  for  transmission  to  England  the  cotton  after  Ravclli,  the  acting  manager  of  the  then  proprietor, 
ginning  is  tightly  packed  in  bags.  In  this  state  it  Mr.  \\  illiam  Taylor.  The  fire  began  a few 
arrives  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  is  immediately  minutes  before  ten  o’clock,  and  spread  almost 
warehoused  by  the  brokers,  a class  of  middle-  instantaneously  throughout  the  building.  In  a 
men,  whose  business  it  is  to  negotiate  sales  to  few  hours  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  theatre 
the  manufacturers  of  Manchester.  Once  deposited  was  totally  destroyed.  Madame  llavelli,  a chief 
at  the  factory,  the  reception  it  meets  with  begins  singer,  was  saved  by  the  daring  of  the  firemen  at 
with  a sound  thrashing.  After  beating  it  out,  it  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  Pietro  G'arnivalli,  an 
is  more  carefully  cleaned  by  an  instrument  known  Italian,  dying  at  Bristol  a year  afterwards,  con- 
as  the  Scutcher.  Then — to  pursue  its  treatment  fessed  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  set  the  building 
under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer — it  is  carded,  on  fire  in  revenge  for  some  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  effect  of  which,  without  staying  to  examine  llavelli,  who  was  said  to  have  been  a monk  in 
the  details  of  the  operation,  is  to  abstract  the  Spain,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Don  Antonio.  j 

shorter  fibres  and  arrange  those  of  uniform  length  Carnivalli  was  leader  of  the  band,  and  his  wife  had 


which  remain,  in  united  parallels,  upon  which 
much  of  the  success  of  subsequent  manipidations 
depends.  In  this  state  the  cotton  now  called 
“sliver,”  undergoes  a drawing  process,  and  is 
afterwards  still  further  attenuated,  and  at  the 
same  time  slightly  twisted  by  the  “roving”  or 
“ slabbing  ” machine,  when  at  last  it  is  ready  for 
spinning  into  yarn,  through  the  agency  of  the 
mule  for  weft,  and  that  of  the  throstle  for  twist. 
Weaving  which  so  wonderfully  conjoins  in  close 
and  compact  intimacy  these  filamentous  creations 
of  the  spinning-frame,  consists  of  twist  for  the 
warp,  or  lengthway,  of  the  cloth,  and  weft  for  the 
thread  with  which  this  is  traversed — a strange 
and  better  sort  of  playing  at  cross  purposes,  the 
issue  of  which  is  the  strength  of  union.  This 
weaving  into  piece  goods  as  the  diversities  of  cloth 
are  styled,  can  be  performed  either  by  the  hand 
or  the  power-loom,  though  it  is  needless  to  say  in 
these  days  of  Archimedean  genius  the  latter  is 
practically  by  far  the  more  common  alternative. 
After  the  web  has  been  thus  constructed,  bleach- 
ing succeeds  ; after  bleaching,  dyeing ; and  upon 
dyeing  follows  printing ; a description  of  which 
to  be  at  all  intelligible,  or  to  do  justice  to  so 
curious  and  elaborate  a subject,  would  involve 
more  time  and  space  than  either  the  reader  or 
myself  would  deem  allowable. 

And  now  for  a brief  inspection  into  some  of  the 
chief  marvels  which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung 
up  in  aid  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  I am  not 
going  to  enumerate  any  large  proportion  of  them, 
for  their  number  is  indeed  legion. 

Since  1S00,  no  fewer  than  1,440  patents,  or 
thereabout,  have  been  taken  out,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  standard  inventions  of  our  venerable  fathers  of 
spinning  and  weaving  some  years  previously. 
Upon  the  principle,  therefore,  that  every  little 
helps,  we  may  infer  that  by  this  time  the  several 
arts  included  in  this  complex  branch  of  industry 
have  attained  to  a considerable  amount  of  perfec- 
tion. It  will  be  all  that  is  required  for  the  present 
purpose  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  most  conspicuous 


been  a singer  at  the  King’s  Theatre. 

A new  theatre — the  present  edifice  now  known 
as  Her  Majesty's  Theatre — was  built  during  1790, 
the  first  stone  being  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, Michael  Novosielski  being  the  architect. 

The  internal  arrangements,  however,  received 
their  present  form  in  1799,  when  much  remodel- 
ling and  many  improvements  were  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Signor  Marinari,  an  ingenious 
architect  and  scene  painter.  The  new  opera 
house  opened  on  the  2Gth  of  March,  1791  ; but 
the  entertainments  consisted  in  the  first  instance 
of  music  and  dancing  simply,  as  no  licence  for 
performances  of  a dramatic  character  could  be 
obtained  on  the  ground  that  the  theatre  at  the 
Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  already  held  such  a 
privilege,  and  that  one  Italian  opera-house  was 
sufficient.  The  history  of  Italian  opera  in  Eng- 
land is  a catalogue  of  rival  managements,  insol- 
vencies, and  fires.  Each  theatre  was  styled  the 
“King’s,”  and  both  struggled  on  in  a ruinous 
opposition,  one  with  a licence  and  the  other  with- 
out. In  1792,  however,  the  antagonism  ended. 

The  Pantheon  was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  the 
'14th  of  Januarjr  in  that  year,  and  the  fire  was 
attributed  to  the  act  of  an  incendiary.  The  King’s 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  obtained  its  licence 
under  certain  conditions,  one  of  these  being  that 
a sum  of  30,0001.  should  be  paid  to  the  lessee  of 
ihe  Pantheon  to  compensate  in  a measure  for  his 
losses ; and  for  a long  time  Italian  opera  in 
England  could  be  heard  nowhere  but  at  Michael 
Novosielski’s  house  in  the  Haymarket. 

It  was  at  this  theatre,  on  Tuesday,  the  Sth  of 
April,  1834,  that  a young  lady  made  her  first 
appearance  in  England  in  the  character  of  Xinetta , 
the  heroine  of  Rossini’s  opera  “La  Gazza  Ladra. ” 

Her  name  was  Giulia  Grisi.  Two  years  before,  a 
sister  of  the  singer,  Giudctta  Grisi,  had  made  a 
successful  debut,  on  the  same  boards,  iu  the  opera  j 
of  “ La  Cenerentola.”  For  her  Bellini  had  com- 
posed  the  music  of  Romeo,  in  his  opera  “ I Capu- 
lctti.”  She  possessed  a mezzo-soprano  voice  of 
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great  beauty,  which  death  was  destined  too  soon 
to  silence.  A few  years  and  the  name  of  Guidetta 
Orisi  passes  out  of  opera  annals — but  the  name  of 
Giulia  Grisi  remains. 

She  was  born  at  Milan  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
the  ffite  of  Santa  Giulia,  1S12.  She  was  the 
niece  of  Josephine  Grassini,  an  Italian  singer  of 
the  grand  old  wmrld  school,  a contemporary  of 
Marchesi,  Crescentini,  and  other  great  vocalists. 
The  father  of  Giulia  Grisi  was  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  He  had  placed 
his  child  at  a convent  at  Gorizia  for  her  education. 
But  the  example  of  Giudetta  prima  donna  at  the 
theatre  of  Bologna  tempted  Giulia.  She  had  been 
noted  in  childhood  for  a strange  hoarseness  of 
voice  : this  cleared  away,  however,  in  time,  and 
left  unveiled  an  organ  of  singular  power  and 
purity,  but  it  was  of  a low  register,  the  piercing 
soprano  notes  with  which  audiences  were  subse- 
quently to  be  charmed  were  not  yet  acquired. 
Giulia  Grisi  first  appeared  on  any  stage  in  the 
contralto  part  of  Emma , in  Itossini’s  opera  of 
“ Zelmira.'’  For  Bossini  ruled  in  musical  Italy  in 
those  days.  The  singer  was  then  seventeen,  with 
a face  and  figure  of  extreme  beauty.  She  ap- 
peared afterwards  at  Florence,  as  Juliet  to  the 
lit  unco  of  her  sister.  Was  it  wonderful  that  she 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation  ? At  least 
Shakspeare’s  heroine  can  never  have  been  so  well 
looked  as  by  Giulia  Grisi  at  seventeen.  At  Milan 
she  first  met  and  took  for  her  model  the  great 
i’asta,  and  when  Bellini  composed  Norma  for 
Basta,  he  also  composed  Adahjisa  for  Grisi.  Such 
a Norma  and  such  an  Adalgisa  can  never  since 
have  been  seen  together  on  the  boards  of  an 
opera-house. 

The  new  Ninelta  had  a great  success  in  London. 

I Certainly  she  did  not  shine  from  the  dnlne.ss  of 
her  fellow-labourers,  for  the  cast  of  “La  Gazza 
Ladra ” in  1S34  included  the  names  of  Bubini, 
Znchelli,  Tambnrini,  and  Miss  Bartolozzi.  It  was 
a genuine  triumph.  Ninetta  thoroughly  won  her 
audience,  and  from  1834  down  to  1SG1  inclusively 
(with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1842,  when  there 
was  some  difiicnlty  with  the  impresario,  and  the 
lady  tore  up  her  contract  and  declined  to  sing  in 
Eugland  that  season)  the  prima  donna  par  excel- 
lence of  Italian  opera  has  been  Giulia  Grisi.  Nor 
was  her  first  public  a public  to  be  so  very  easily 
pleased.  It  had  still  the  tones  of  Basta,  Ciiiti- 
Damoureau,  Henrietta  Sontag,  De  Meric  and 
Malibran-Garcia  ringing  in  its  cars  when  it  first 
applauded  the  new  singer.  But  her  merits  were 
undeniable,  and  the  chief  characters  in  the  reper- 
toire  were  ceded  to  her  as  a matter  of  course. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1834,  Giulia 
Grisi  appeared  (in  addition  to  the  character  of 
Ninetta)  in  the  operas  of  “Anna  Bolen  a,”  the 
ugly  Russian  tenor  with  the  beautiful  voice, 
Ivanoff,  making  his  first  appearance  in  England 
as  Poxy,  “ ( )tel lo’’  aud  “ Don  Giovanni,1'  (Madame 

! Oaradori  being  the  Zerlina).  During  May  she 
added  to  the  list  Elena  in  “ La  Donna  del  Lago,” 
and  Jlosivici  in  “11  Barbiere.  ” In  June  she  first 
appeared  as  Semiramide,  and  as  Palmira,  in 
Rnssiui’s  “ L’Assedio  di  Corinto,”  played  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
benefit  on  the  10th  July  she  appeared  as  Amina 


in  “La  Sonnambula.”  In  the  season  of  1S35  she 
appeared  as  Elena  in  “ Donizetti’s  Marino  Faliero,” 
and  Elrira  in  “IBnritani,”  both  operas  being 
then  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and 
the  last-named  being  played  for  her  benefit.  She 
undertook  also  the  new  parts  of  Eiorilla  in  Gnecco’s 
“ Brova  d’un  Opera  Seria,”  and  of  Norma,  which 
character  she  first  assumed  on  the  25th  June. 
The  triumphant  representations  of  the  preceding 
season  were  of  course  repeated.  In  1830  the 
lady’s  only  new  part  was  that  of  Amelia  in  Merca- 
dante’s  opera  “ I Briganti,”  played  for  the  first 
time  m England.  The  season  of  1837  presents 
too  or  three  noteworthy  facts.  The  King’s  Theatre 
became  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  William  the 
Fourth  died  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  June — of  course 
there  wans  no  performance  at  the  Opera  House  in 
the  evening.  Queen  Victoria  visited  the  opera 
for  the  first  time  on  the  IStli  of  July,  when  “ llde- 
gonda,”  by  Marliani,  was  produced,  Madame 
Grisi  performing  the  heroine.  The  opera  gave  n > 
great  satisfaction,  and  has  not  been  repeated  since 
the  season  of  1837.  On  the  18th  of  May  Signor 
Costa’s  opera  of  “ Malek  Adel”  was  first  ] day ed, 
Madame  Grisi  being  the  Mathible,  assisted  by' 
Madame  Albertazzi  (who  this  season  made  her 
dehut  in  England  in  “ La  Cenerent'da,”)  Ivan  off, 
Bubini,  Lablache,  and  Tamlmrini.  The  opera  was 
repeated  the  following  year,  and  portion#  of  it 
were  given  in  1S42,  during  our  pnma  donna’s 
absence  from  England,  when  Madame  Bersiani 
undertook  the  role  of  heroine.  In  1837  Madame 
Grisi  also  added  to  her  repertoire  the  part  of  Caro- 
lina in  Cimarosa’s  “ Matrimonio  Segrcto."  Her 
new  characters  in  1S38  aver#  Parisina,  in  Doni- 
zetti’s opera  of  that  name  ; Susanna,  in  Mozart’s 
opera  “ Nozze  di  Figaro;”  and  Mrs.  Eord  in 
Balfe’s  “FalstalF.”  In  this  year  Madame  Bersiani 
first  appeared  in  England.  The  following  year 
gave  Madame  Grisi  only  one  new  part,  but  it  was 
one  that  has  done  more  to  enhance  her  reputation 
than  almost  any  other.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
benefit  on  the  Gthof  June,  1839,  Donizetti’s  opera 
of  “ Lucrczia  Borgia”  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  Madame  Grisi,  of  course,  being 
the  Lurreda,  and  Signor  Mario  making  his  first 
appearance  before  an  English  audience  as  Cmnaro. 
Among  the  other  events  of  the  season  may  be 
noted  the  debut  iu  this  country  id  Madame 
Viardot,  as  I tesdemona  ; and  the  first  appearance 
of  M addle,  Ernesta  Grisi,  who  played  the  eontra'to 
part  of  Bmeaton  to  the  Anna  /lobua  of  her  cousin. 
Opera-goers  will  recollect  the  season  of  1840  as 
being  the  season  of  the  “Tambnrini  Row,  when 
the  indignant  pit  compelled  the  uu  rtxarto  to 
re-engage  their  favourite  baritone  at  any  juice, 
and  refused  to  accept  the  very  good  (linger  " ho 
had  been  secured  as  a substitute — Signor  I’ol.-Ui, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in  Donizettis  “ I or-! 
(piato  Tasso.”  Our  prima  donna  this  yi  ar  played  u 
the  first  time  Lisetta,  in  “ II  Matrimonio  greto,” 
and  Eloisa  oil  the  production  of  Mcrcadant  s “ ii 
Ginramento.”  In  1811  Madame  Gri  i undertool 
two  new  characters  in  operas,  both  ph  led  fov  t 10 
first  time  in  England,  and  both  by  Donizetti : 1-avMa 
and  Roberto  DtS&creu.r.  During  the  whole  of  tin 
next  season  Madame  Grisi  did  not  appear.  1 he  I 
chief  parts  in  her  repertoire  were  shared  amongst 
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Mesdames  Poggi-F rezzolini,  Moltini,  Persiani,  and 
Eonconi — Signor  Georgio  Eonconi  appearing  in 
England  for  the  first  time.  1S43  is  noticeable 
in  operatic  annals  for  the  production  of  “Don 
Pasquale  ” (Donizetti),  in  which  Madame  Grisi 
played  Borina,  and,  assisted  by  Mario,  Fornasari, 
and  Lablache,  achieved  an  extraordinary  success. 
Fornasari  this  year  made  his  first  appearance  in 
England,  the  opera  chosen  for  his  debut  being 
Donizetti’s  “Belisario.”  Towards  the  close  of 
the  season,  Madame  Grisi  appeared  as  the  heroine 
of  the  “ Cenerentola.”  In  1S44  her  new  roles  were 
Isabella  in  Signor  Costa’s  “Don  Carlos,”  and 
Delizia  in  Eicci’s  “ Corado  d’Altamura,”  both 
l operas  being  new.  Her  only  new  part  in  1S45 
was  Imogene,  in  Bellini’s  “II  Pirata in  1846, 
Griselda,  in  Verdi’s  “ I Lombardi.”  Our  singer’s 
connection  with  Italian  opera  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  was  then  finally  closed. 

The  old  opposition  between  the  Pantheon  and 
i the  King’s  Theatre  was  now  to  be  revived  in  the 
j rivalry  of  Her  Majesty’s  and  Covent  Garden 
Theatres.  With  few  exceptions  the  whole  of  the 
troupe,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  quitted  the  old 
theatre  for  the  new.  It  was  not  an  insurrection, 
it  was  a revolution.  John  Kemble’s  Covent 
Garden  was  altered  into  an  Opera  House — so  new- 
shaped that  its  identity  seemed  quite  lost.  A new 
era  opened  for  Italian  opera  in  England.  Under 
the  old  system  operas  had  been  “ pitch-forked  ” 
on  to  the  stage — a star  system  had  prevailed — 
ensemble  had  been  completely  neglected.  Dingy 
scenery,  shabby  and  anachronistic  costumes,  an 
inefficient  chorus,  and  a scanty  orchestra  had 
aided  a small  constellation  of  eminent  singers  to 
maintain  Italian  Opera  at  the  King’s  Theatre  for 
the  entertainment  of  a clique,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
a public.  This  was  to  be  changed.  The  new  un- 
dertaking promised  perfection  in  every  thing.  Art 
was  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  artist — the 
composer  as  well  as  the  singer.  A catholicity  of 
appreciation  was  to  rule  the  choice  of  operas.  The 
music  of  all  nations  was  to  be  included  in  the 
repertoire,  vThile  Italian  was  retained  as  the  special 
language  of  song.  Upon  the  whole  the  managers 
of  the  new  undertaking  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of 
their  promises,  although  success  did  not  very 
immediately  crown  their  exertions.  An  enormous 
expenditure  was  required  for  the  firm  planting  of 
the  opposition  project.  But  it  was  founded  on 
sound  principles,  and  triumphed  in  the  end.  Even 
the  fate  of  the  Pantheon  could  not  crush  the  enter- 
prise. Covent  Garden  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1S56, 
the  manager  carried  bis  troupe  to  the  smaller 
Lyceum  Theatre.  In  1858  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera 
was  thriving  in  a new  and  splendid  theatre — New 
Covent  Garden.  At  this  moment  we  are  probably 
justified  in  saying  that  Italian  Opera  is  remune- 
rative to  those  concerned  in  its  production,  even 
on  a scale  of  magnificence  without  precedent,  in 
theatrical  history.  This  success  has  been  dearly 
bought,  but  i.t  has  been  certainly  deserved.  One 
of  its  consequences  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  elder 
undertaking.  There  would  seem  now  to  be  almost 
as  little  chance  of  hearing  Italian  music  again  in 
the  King’s  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  as  in  the 
Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street. 

Madame  Grisi  appeared  on  the  first  night  of 


Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  Her  Semiramide 
was  supported  by  the  Assur  of  her  old  colleague — 
Tamburini,  and  Madame  Alboni,  a singer  who,  for 
beauty  of  voice  and  executive  ability  can  hardly 
have  been  equalled,  made  her  debut  in  England  as 
Arsace.  The  season  of  1S47  maybe  remembered 
also  as  the  “ Jenny  Lind  ” year.  It  is  not  unfair 
to  say  now’  that  the  merits  of  the  Swedish  Nightin- 
gale hardly  justified  the  popular  excitement  that 
followed  her  performances.  She  was  a great  singer 
of  small  parts, — her  ventures  out  of  a limited  line 
of  characters  were  distinct  failures.  An  admirable 
vocalist,  but  without  versatility ; still  the  most 
charming  Alice  and  nearly  the  best  Amina  (for  is 
not  Mali  bran  remembered  ? and  Patti  now  sing- 
ing ?)  that  have  ever  been  heard.  The  Lind  mania 
supported  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  under  an  opposi- 
tion that  must  otherwise  have  crushed  it.  Madame 
Grisi’s  only  new  part  in  1847,  was  Lucrezia,  in 
Verdi’s  ‘ ‘ I duo  Fosoari.”  In  1 S4S  she  played,  for  the 
first  time,  Leonora  in  Donizetti’s  “Favorita,”  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  public  approval  of  an  opera 
that  had,  until  then,  been  rather  undervalued.  This 
work,  composed  for  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  led 
the  way  to  the  performance  of  other  fine  works, 
more  especially  associated  with  the  French  lyric 
stage.  Meyerbeer’s  “ Les  Huguenots”  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen’s  state  visit  in  1848,  Madame  Viardot  being 
the  Valentine.  In  the  following  year  Madame 
Grisi  assumed  the  part,  and  equalled  in  power  and 
sentiment,  while  she  surpassed  in  beauty,  the  deli- 
neation of  her  formidable  rival.  The  character  has 
since  remained  one  of  the  most  admired  of  Madame 
Grisi’s  list.  The  season  was  also  memorable  for  the 
retirement  of  Madame  Persiani.  In  1S50  our 
singer  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  with  singular 
success,  iu  the  part  of  Alice,  in  Meyerbeer’s 
“Eobert  le  Liable,”  the  opera  being  produced 
with  extraordinary  splendour.  In  1S51  her  new 
character  was  Paulina  in  “ II  Flauto  Magico.” 
The  following  season  was  notable  as  being  one  of 
extreme  antagonism  between  the  rival  houses.  A 
contest  between  the  managers,  in  regard  to  a singer, 
famed  throughout  Germany  for  her  representation  of 
Fkles  in  Meyerbeer’s  “ Prophete,”  was  determined 
iu  the  Court  of  Chanecrjq  and  the  lady  was  for- 
bidden to  appear  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  A subsequent  season  demonstrated  that 
the  merits  of  the  German  Fides  hardly  warranted 
the  hostility  that  had  risen  on  her  account.  To 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  the  performance  of 
the  opera  iu  1852,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
proposed  Fides,  Madame  Grisi  courageously  offered 
to  undertake  the  part.  Though  much  of  the 
music  was  of  an  exceptional  character,  and  hardly 
came  fairly  within  the  means  of  the  singer,  the 
poetry  and  passion  with  which  the  part  was 
invested,  joined  to  the  good  feeling  towards  the 
management  and  the  public  which  had  prompted 
its  assumption,  secured  an  enthusiastic  reception  of 
the  representation.  The  performance,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  altogether  as  a surprising  tour  de  force 
on  the  part  of  our  priina  donna,  and  says  much 
for  that  perpetual  youth  of  true  genius,  always 
willing  to  learn  and  to  venture,  to  make  new  effort 
and  to  acknowledge  no  finality.  Madame  Grisi’s 
successes  in  French  opera,  a very  distinct  field  of 
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art  to  the  music  of  the  Italian  stage,  considering  the 
period  of  her  career  at  which  they  were,  achieved, 
are  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  licr  history.  The 
season  of  3853  saw  merely  a repetition  of  some  of 
her  most  favourite  performances.  In  1854  was 
committed  one  of  those  mistakes  which  great 
artists  are  so  constantly  making.  They  begin  by 
saying  “ Good-bye  ” too  soon,  and  the  danger  is 
that  they  end  by  saying  the  last  words  of  parting 
a little  too  late.  Farewell  performances  were 
announced,  and  at  a farewell  benefit — on  which  a 
divided  performance  was  given,  and  the  singer 
sustained  one  Italian  part  and  one  French,  the 
tirst  act  of  “Norma”  beingplayed,  followed  by  three 
acts  of  “ Les  Huguenots” — Madame  Grisi  took  leave 
of  her  English  public  midst  a scene  of  extra- 
ordinary excitement  : the  prices  were  doubled,  the 
house  crowded  to  excess,  the  applause  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  it  was  prolonged.  But  in  1853  the 
lady  was  singing  again  ! The  pangs  of  parting 
might  have  been  spared.  In  185(5 — the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  the  scene  of  her  greatest  triumphs, 
destroyed  by  lire — she  was  singing  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  again  in  1857,  where,  it  may  be  mentioned,  she 
appeared  in  yet  another  new  part,  that  of  Leonora 
in  Verdi’s  “ II  Trovatore.”  The  years  1858  9-60 
have  each  seen  the  lady’s  successes  won  over  again. 
In  the  former  year  she  opened  New  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  with  her  performance  of  Valentine, 
as  in  1847  she  had  opened  John  Kemble’s  altered 
house  with  her  Semimmide.  The  facts  of  the 
farewell  season  of  IStil  are  freshly  before  the 
reader. 

Glance  now  at  a list  of  the  operas  in  which 
Madame  Grisi  has  sustained  characters,  with  the 
number  of  times  she  has  played  in  each  in  London. 
“La  Gazza  Ladra,”  47;  “Anna  Bolena,”  88; 
“ Otello,”  30;  “II  Don  Giovanni,”  82;  “La 
Donna  del  Lago,”  21;  “ L’Assedio  di  Corinto,” 
11  ; “ Semiramide,”  41  ; “ II  Barbiere,”3S  ; “ La 
Sonnambula,”  18;  “ Marino  Faliero,”  8;  “I  Pu- 
ritani,”  92  ; “ Prova  d’un  Opera,”  21  ; “ Norma,” 
79;  “I  Briganti,”  5;  “11  Matrimonio  Segreto  ” 
(Caroline),  10  ; “ Malek  Adel,”  7 ; “ Tldegonda,” 
2;  “ Parasina,”  G;  “Nozze  di  Figaro,”  22  ; 

“Falstatf,”  4 ;“Luerezia  Borgia,”  97  ; “II  Giura- 
monto,’  9 ; “II  Matrimonio  Segreto  ” (Li-etta),  9 ; 
“Fausta,”  2;  “Roberto  Deverenx,”  0;  “Don 
Pasquale,”  29  ; “ Cencrentola,”  3 ; “ Don  Carlos,” 
5 ; “ Corado  d'Altamura,”  1 ; “II  Pirata,”  (5  ; “I 
Lombardi,”  11  ; “I  due  Foscari.”  3 ; “La  Favor- 
ita,”  26;  “Les  Huguenots,”  78;  “Roberto  il 
Diavolo,”  12;  “II  Flauto  Magieo,”  3;  “ Le  Pro- 
phetc,”  9 ; “II  Trovatore,”  13. 

Some  900  and  odd  nights  are  thus  accounted 
for,  spread  over  twenty- seven  operatic  seasons  ! 
For  so  many  years  has  Madame  Grisi  been  singing 
in  London,  on  an  average  of  about  thirty  nights  a 
year.  There  may  well  be  some  pain  at  parting 
with  an  artist  who  represents  so  large  a share  in 
the  entertainment  of  a generation  ! There  need 
be  a fond  leave-taking  of  one,  who,  apart  from 
being  a beautiful  woman  and  a great  singer,  has 
toiled  so  honestly  and  zealously  for  her  public. 
Whenever  Madame  Grisi  trod  the  stage,  her 
audience  might  be  sure  of  heart-and-soul  work  for 
their  entertainment.  There  was  no  apathy,  no 
caprice,  no  sluggishness  that  sometimes  seems  to 


weigh  down  other  singers  like  a heavy  cloak.  No 
sparing  of  self  when  our  prima  donna  was  upon 
the  scene.  There  has  never  been  a more  consci- 
entious public  servant.  And  look  over  her  long 
list  of  parts.  Is  it  possible  to  point  to  any  one 
living  singer  as  capable  of  sustaining  these  as  our 
prima  donna  sustained  them  ? Some  of  them,  it 
would  seem,  must  even  leave  the  lyric  stage  with 
her.  Examine  the  names  of  those  who  have  ven- 
tured upon,  or  been  forced  into  her  repertoire, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  say.  Sorina  has  been 
played  by  Jenny  Lind,  Parodi,  Fiorentini,  (Jruvelli. 
Lncrezia  Borgia,  by  LYuvelli,  Parodi,  Frezzolini, 
Barlheri  Nini,  Albcrtini,  Johanna  Wagner,  Titiens. 
Donna  A. mm  has  had  for  representatives,  Castellan, 
Viardot,  Parodi,  Fiorentini,  Medori,  Crnvelli,  Ru- 
dersdorff,  Rosa  Devries,  Spezia,  Titiens.  As  Elvira 
in  “ I Puritaui,”  Castellan,  Lind,  Frezzolini,  Son- 
tag,  Bosio,  La  Grange,  Parepa,  Ortolaui,  Penco, 
have  appeared.  Which  of  these  vocalists  has  torn 
a leaf  from  Madame  Grisi’s  laurels?  Which  has 
in  any  way  diminished  her  identity  in  the  public 
mind  with  these  characters  ? No,  at  her  theatrical 
demise  her  mantle  must  he  divided  amongst  many  ; 
there  is  no  one  entitled  to  it  in  its  integrity.  Some 
characters  will  fall  as  of  right  to  Viardot,  some  to 
Titiens,  to  Peneo,  to  Carvalho  : much  of  her  younger 
repertoire  to  Patti  ; but  there  is  no  one  who  can 
establish  a claim  to  all  of  them. 

The  habitues  of  the  opera  must  seek  what  con- 
solation they  may.  They  will  look  a long  while 
for  a successor  to  their  prima  donna  who  will  cause 
her  to  be  forgotten.  For  few  can  hope  to  mute 
her  gifts  from  nature  and  art.  London  knows  no 
living  singer  who  can  so  possess  her  audience  as 
Madame  Grisi  possessed  them.  Who  can  so 
awe  and  win,  who  can  so  startle  by  her  passion, 
and  charm  by  her  esjiieg/erii  : can  Vie  so  great 
in  tragedy,  so  graceful  in  comedy.  And  she  has 
sung  for  twenty-seven  seasons  in  London  ! Is  she 
to  be  blamed  that  she  was  loth  to  part  from  her 
patrons  ? And  on  the  whole  Time  has  been  kind. 
They  w ho  took  leave  of  a great  artist  m 1854, 
found  they  were  still  saying  good-bye  to  a great 
artist  in  1801.  It  was  the  same  Giulia  Grisi,  of 
the  beautiful  face,  of  the  silver  voice,  of  the  per- 
fect art.  Dl’TTOSf  Cook. 

IAN  ARTIST’S  RAMBLE  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  PLOTS’  WALL. 

if  A UT  111, 

Takixc  up  the  thread  of  the  wall  at  Milking 
Gap,  we  continued  till  we  reached  Steel-rig  Gap* 
where,  on  the  steep  descent  of  the  hill,  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  b\  the  manner  in  which  the 
courses  of  wall  stones  are  stepped  horizontally 
into  the  face  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  wall 
climbs  a bold  eminence,  running  along  the  verge 
of  the  cli  11'  until  it  reaches  Castle  Nick,  where  die 
military  way  appears  in  very  perfect  condition, 
with  the  kerb-stones  complete  on  either  side. 
Passing  another  gap  called  Cat’s  Stairs  we  reached 
Peel  Crag,  where  the  face  of  the  dill  rises  in  a 
lofty  perpendicular  wall  of  basalt,  and  (>ap  in  the 
Wall,  where  a double  ditch,  in  addition  to  the 
fosse,  testities  that  at  this  point  the  barrier  was 

, considered  to!  require  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
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The  Wall  near  Ilaltwhistle. 

itfOti  the  distant  Solway  may  be  perceived  on  a I of  Bloody  Gap.  North  of  the  gap  is  a ridge  of 
clear  day  ; but  the  gathering  shades  of  evening  ground  called  Scotch  Coulthard.  When  fugitive 


The  Vallum  and  Wall,  Cawliuld  Crags. 


denied  ns  this  gratification,  and  we  quickened  our 
steps  in  anticipation  of  the  tea  and  its  accompani- 
ments which  we  knew 


our  good  hostess  of 
the  Crown  would  not 
fail  to  set  before  ns 
on  our  arrival.*  Still 
proceeding  westward, 
the  last  red  ray  of  the 
sun  glanced  appro- 
priately enough  upon 
the  Nick  to  which 
I)r.  Bruce  — who 
has  well  and  tridy 
entitled  himself  to 
stand  sponsor  to  any 


' Peremptory  in  her  kindness,  mine  hostess  would  say, 
When  I have  arrived  in  the  evening  wet  wicli  roaming 
among  the  mosslands,  or  drenched  by  a shower,  “ Sir,  your 
tea  is  ready,  and  shall  be  served  as  soon  as  yon  are  dry  and 
comfortable,  but  until  you  have  changed  every  wet  snteli, 
not  a bit  nor  a sup  will  you  get  from  me.” 


Portion  of  the  Wall  at  Wall  town. 

been  waged  is  evident  from  the  numerous  skeletons 
turned  up  wherever  the  ground  is  broken  for 
drainage  operations.  Further  on  we  came  to 
another  gap,  whose  ominous  title  of  Bogle  Hole 
seemed  invested  with  additional  horror  as  the 


moss  troopers  reached  this  point,  their  escape 
was  considered  secure,  for  all  beyond  is  waste 
and  swire,  where 


only  they  could  find 
footing.  Here  then, 
between  the  "Wall 
and  Scotch  Coulthard, 
was  the  place  where, 
if  the  fugitive  could 
not  make  his  heels,  or 
rather  the  sturdy  legs 
of  his  shaggy  Scotch 
nag,  save  his  head, 
he  must  turn  at  bay  ; 
and  that  many  a fierce 
encounter  has  here 
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twilight  deepened  into  the  shadows  of  night,  and 
we  hastened  our  steps  to  the  next,  Caw  flap, 
whence  we  turned  towards  the  descent  of  the 
steep  road  that  conducted  us  back  to  Halt- 
whistle. 

While  descending  to  Ilaltwliistlo,  W recited 

a passage  from  Procopius,  a somewhat  obscure 
author  who  is  believed  to  have  written  in  the  fifth 
century,  setting  forth  the  notions  entertained  in 
Iris  day  regarding  the  outlying  ground  to  the 
northward  of  the  Wall.  “ Moreover,  in  this  Isle 
of  Britain,”  he  says,  “ men  of  ancient  time  built  a 
long  wall,  cutting  off  a great  portion  of  it,  for  the 
soil,  and  the  men,  and  all  other  things,  are  not 
alike  on  both  sides  ; for  on  the  eastern  (southern) 
side  of  the  wall  there  is  a wholesoineness  of  air  in 
conformity  with  the  seasons — moderately  warm  in 
summer  and  cool  in  w inter.  Many  men  inhabit 
bere,  living  mneb  as  other  men.  The  trees,  with 
their  appropriate  fruits,  Jlourish  in  season,  and 
their  corn  lands  are  as  productive  as  others,  and 
the  district  appears  sufficiently  fertilised  by 
streams.  But  on  the  western  (northern)  side  all 
is  different,  insomuch,  indeed,  that  it  would  lie 
impossible  for  a man  to  live  there,  even  half  an 
hour.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumerable,  with  all 
other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that  place  ; and, 
what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm,  that  if 
any  one  passed  the  wall  he  would  die  immediately, 


unable  to  endure  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Death  also  attacking  such  beasts  as 

go  thither,  forthwith  destroys  them They 

say  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are  always 
conducted  to  this  place,  but  in  what  manner  I 
w ill  explain  immediately,  having  frequently  heard 
it  from  men  of  that  region,  relating  it  most  seri- 
ously, although  1 would  rather  ascribe  tbeir  asseve- 
rations to  a certain  dreamy  faculty  which  possesses 
them.”  The  people  of  the  district  still  have  their 
stories  of  “ bogles  and  Jang  nebit  things  fra’  the 
neistwarjkf”  of  Hying  men  and  of  dogs  in  full 
pursuit,  1 icing  seared  back  by  some  strange  meta- 
morphosis of  the  quarry. 

A ext  morning  we  sallied  forth,  W under- 

taking to  accompany  us  part  of  the  way,  and  took 
up  the  line  of  our  march  at  Caw  flap,  where  we 
quitted  it  on  the  preceding  evening.  A road, 
which  soon  dwindles  to  a mere  track,  runs  hence 
to  the  north.  It  passes  a lone,  uninhabited  house, 
reputed  to  be  haunted  by  the  unquiet  spirits  of 
Nell  Nichol  and  her  two  wicked  daughters,  wdio, 
in  their  lifetime,  were  the  plague  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  house  was  a notorious  resort  of 
smugglers  and  sheep-stealers.  Passing  another 
gap,  called  Thorny  Doors,  we  readied  a stage  of 
the  Wall,  the  base  of  which  having  been  cleared, 
appears  in  all  its  original  Sharpness,  the  tooling  of 
the  stones  looking  as  if  fresh  from  the  Roman 


hammer.  The  mile  castle  called  the  C'awffields 
Castle,  which  we  presently  reached,  is  the  most 
perfect  structure  of  that  description  remaining. 
The  gap  which  it  defended  is  denominated  the 
Pilgrim’s  Gai>,  having  been  so  named  by  Dr. 
Bruce’s  party,  who  walked  along  the  line  of  the 
wall  in  1840.  The  castle  is  a parallelogram, 
the  corners  at  the  southern  side  being  slightly 
rounded  off.  Its  inside  measurement  is  sixty- 
three  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  forty-nine  from 
north  to  south.  The  south  gateway  is  composed 
of  massive  slabs  of  rustic  masonry,  and  a cor- 
responding gateway  appears,  walled  up,  on  the 
northern  side,  through  the  wall  on  vliicli  the 
castle  abuts,  and  opens  directly  on  the  face  of  the 
crag.  These  gates  have  been  closed  by  double 
folding  doorways.  The  pivot  boles  are  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  bolt,  which  has  tinged  them 
with  oxiile  of  iron.  The  opening  at  each  gateway 
measures  ten  feet.  The  width  of  the  wall  at  the 
southern  gateway  is  nine  feet  three  inches  ; at  the 
northern  it  is  ten  feet  six  inches.  The  castle 
stands  on  a slope  of  about  one  foot  in  live,  and 


toward  the  lower  side  a level  has  been  obtained 
by  means  of  “made  earth.”  In  clearing  out  the 
area,  some  tiles  of  grey  slate,  pierced  for  roofing, 
were  found,  these,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  had  been 
used  for  the  side  coverings,  the  central  part  of  the 
building  being  open.  In  one  place  the  wall  is 
calcined  by  lire,  where,  it  is  likely,  the  hearth  was 
placed.  Here,  sheltered  from  the  wint’-y  blast, 
crouching  over  the  embers,  some  old  legionary 
grumbler  might  have  appropriately  repeated  the 
lines  of  the  poet  FI  or  us  : 

Ciesar  liiinself  I would  not  lie, 

Were  the  choice  eYr  imposed  on  me, 

To  march  on  foot  through  British  foes, 

And  hear  their  Scythian  frosts  and  snows. 

And,  near  at  hand,  fragments  of  coarse  earthen- 
ware and  millstones  formed  of  lava,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  oyster  shells,  betokened  the  im- 
portant business  of  cookery  and  the  consumption 
of  those 

Wonderful  oysters  which 
The  Caledonian  tide  sometimes  throws  up, 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Ausonius. 


ONCE  A WEEK. 
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The  Cawfields  Mile  Castle  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  plan  of  those  structures,  in  the  opening  of 
a gateway  to  the  north,  and  the  question  naturally 


suggests  itself,  Why  open  a door  on  the  hostile 
side  of  the  castle  ? As  an  exceptional  instance,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  planned  with  a specilic 
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Military  Road  at  the  Wall  near  Cawfield  Crags. 


object.  This  portal  opens  almost  directly  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  crag,  which  is  precipitous,  but  not 
incapable  of  ascent  or  descent,  so  that  it  was 
assailable  from  the  north  ; and,  in  like  manner,  a 
sally  in  that  direction  could  have  been  effected, 
although  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, the  balance  of  advantage  being  much  in 
favour  of  the  enemy,  who  would  only  be  induced 
to  make  the  ascent  under  the  concealment  of  a 
night  attack.  I can  only  conjecture  that  perhaps 
the  gatewaj’  may  have  been  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communication  with  an  outpost  which 
had  been  planted  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  or  for 
the  exit  and  entrance  of  a foraging  party. 

Leaving  this  interesting  vestige,  which  lies 
about  midway  between  the  two  seas,  we  made 
our  way  to  Great 
Chesters — vEsica — 
th  e tenth  stationary 
camp.  This  com- 
prehends an  area  of 
about  three  acres. 

In  the  centre  of  the 
camp  is  a vaulted 
apartment,  similar 
to  that  at  Walwick 
Chesters,  six  feet 
and  a half  square 
and  live  feet  high. 

It  is  accessible  by  ( 

a descent  of  steps, 
and  opposite  to  the 
entrance  is  a stone 
bench  covered 
with  a slab  of  stone  lj'''  " 1 1 lt 

about  two  feet  and  a half  high  and  the  same 
in  breadth.  The  vaulted  roof  consists  of  six 
ribbed  arches,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  large 


slabs  of  stone.  According  to  the  Notitia,  vEsica 
was  garrisoned  by  the  Cohors  Prima  Astorum. 
The  name  of  iEsica  is  traced  to  a Celtic  -word 
signifying  water,  and  may  have  had  its  origin 
in  allusion  to  a watercourse  which  has  been 
carried  to  it  at  a length  of  six  miles  from  a body 
of  water  called  the  Saughy-rig  Washpool,  and 
which,  it  has  been  surmised,  was  planned  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  camp  by  the  further  security 
of  a wet  ditch  or  moat. 

To  the  west  of  JEsica  the  crags  reappear,  and 
again  the  wall,  like  Sisyphus  of  old,  rolls  its 
burden  up  hill  ; and,  following  its  lead,  we  stood 
on  Mucklebank  Crag,  whence  we  looked  over 
the  wastes  of  Cumberland  to  Crossfel  and  Skid- 
daw,  and,  as  we  took  them  to  be,  the  peaks  of 

Arran  in  the  ex- 
treme distance  to 
the  west.  AVe  next 
reached  the  Waljj 
town,  a solitary 
house  which  has 
some  features  of 
a peele  tower.  It 
formerly  belonged 
to  John  Ridley] 
the  brother  of  the 
Oxford  Martyr. 
Near  this  house  our 

comrade  AY ■ 

. directed  our  no- 
tice to  abundant 
patches  of  chives 

which  grow  in  the 
Wulltown  Crags.  . c . i,  J 

° crevices  of  the 

whinstone  rock,  and  are  said  by  people  of  those 
parts  to  have  been  originally  planted  there  by  the 
Romans.  -1 . W.  Archer. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 

"While  Laura  was  in  the  close  embrace  of  her 
chililren,  her  husband  silently  left  the  room,  east- 
ing upon  the  loving  group  an  earnest  glance  which 
did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  Beatrice. 

He  made  a sign  to  Charles  Hawkesley  to  follow 
him.  But  it  was  Beatrice  who  came  out  and 
closed  the  door. 

“Come  with  me,”  she  said  to  Arthur. 

. He  followed  her  to  the  drawing-room. 

“You  wish  to  speak  to  Charles,”  she  said, 
“ but  it  is  far  better  that  you  should  speak  to  me, 
Arthur.  Already  there  is  coldness  between  you 
and  him,  and  you  are  both  falling  back  upon  your 
jjride  and  dignity,  and  live  minutes  more  may 
separate  you  for  life.  You  cannot  quarrel  with 
me,  Arthur,  anil  you  cannot  offend  me.  Speak 
to  me.” 

“I  had  but  little  to  say  to  him,  Beatrice,  and 
that  little  was  simply  matter  of  business.  But  1 
will  write.” 

“Write!  About  what  ?” 

“ About  future  arrangements.” 

“Arrangements.  "What  is  a man’s  nature  ? He 
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has  still  in  liis  eyes  the  image  of  his  children 
clinging  round  the  neck  of  their  mother,  who  is 
crying  out  her  poor  heart  between  happiness,  and 
doubt,  and  misery,  and  he  walks  from  the  room 
and  talks  of  arrangements.  I)o  you  evtr  love 
us,  Arthur  ? Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  love 
us  ?” 

“ Let  me  write  to  Charles,  Beatrice,”  said 
Lygon,  in  a troubled  voice,  “and  let  me  go. ” 

“ 1 will  not  try  to  stop  you.  if  what  you  have 
just  seen  cannot  do  that,  my  words  wil  be  of 
little  avail.  Yes,  dear  Arthur,  tell  me  that  you 
called  Charles  to  hid  hint  draw  the  ehildren  away, 
and  send  her  in  here  to  you,  for  one  moment,  for 
one  moment.  0,  Arthur,  make  us  happy,  make 
] her  happy,  and  Clod  bit's  you  for  ever. 

“ There  is  no  happiness  hut  in  truth  and  trust, 
saiil  Arthur  Lygon.  “ Sobs  and  tears  are  hut 
hollow  substitutes  for  those.  "\\  hen  the  sobs  are 
hushed  and  the  tears  are  dry,  then  begins  again 
tlie  doubt  and  the  hypocrisy,  I will  not  doom 
myself  to  such  a life.  Farewell,  Beatrice,  it  may  | 
be  long  before  we  meet  again,  but  be  sure  that  1 
shall  never  forget  your  ailection.  Farewell. 
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She  detained  him  by  the  hand  he  had  placed  in 
hers. 

“It  is  so.  Yourself,”  she  said,  almost  bitterly. 
“You  think  of  no  one  but  yourself.  This  seltish- 
ness  is  fearful — yes,  and  it  is  contemptible,  too.” 

“ Beatrice  ! ” 

“ I tell  j’ou  that  you  cannot  quarrel  with  me. 
I can  stand  before  you  and  charge  you  with  con- 
temptible cowardice,  and  you  cannot  strike  me — 
you  cannot  even  insult  me  in  return.  Yes,  I have 
the  advantage,  and  I use  it.  Arthur,  the  time  of 
your  own  trial  has  come,  and  you  prove  unworthy. 
Poor  Laura ! ” 

“ I can  only  be  silent,  Beatrice,  and  leave  3*011.  ” 

“ Your  tongue  may  be  silent,  but  your  heart, 
such  as  it  is,  owns  that  I am  sj leaking  the  truth. 
And  when  you  have  gone  away,  and  the  Hush  of 
anger  is  over,  you  will  accuse  yourself  in  the  very 
words  I have  spoken.  Do  not  forget  them,  Arthur. 
I have  said  that  you  are  a coward.” 

“ I will  forget  all,  except  that  a sister  made  a 
last  and  desperate  effort  on  behalf  of  her  sister — 
to  preserve  that  sister  in  her  position  in  the 
world.  ” 

“ Arthur,”  exclaimed  Beatrice,  passionately, 
“such  Litter  words  were  on  my  lips — they  shall 
not  be  spoken — no,  thank  God,  I have  mastered 
myself — there.  But  you  are  very  wicked.” 

“Be  it  so,  and  let  me  go.” 

“ Her  position  in  the  world  ! There  is  one 
position  in  this  world,  and  but  one  for  which 
Laura  cares,  and  for  which  at  this  moment  she 
would  joyfully  give  twenty  years  of  a life  that 
ought  to  be  too  happy  for  her  willingly  to  shorten 
it.  That,  and  all  the  world  could  offer,  she  would 
give  to  find  her  head  on  your  breast,  and  to  hear 
you  whisper  her  name.  You  know  it,  you  are 
owning  it  to  your  God  at  this  moment,  and  you 
are  too  cowardly  to  open  that  door,  and  with  one 
word  bring  a happy  creature  to  your  arms.” 

“Why  do  you  harp  on  the  most  offensive  word 
you  can  find  ? ” said  Arthur,  angrily. 

“ Because  it  is  the  truest.  Even  while  you 
speak  you  are  proving  it.  You  are  striving  to 
close  your  heart  against  me,  and  fastening  on  that 
word . ” 

“ Cowardh* ! ” repeated  Arthur,  slowly. 

“ Tes.  You  are  afraid  of  yourself.  You,  who 
have  been  proud,  and  have  had  a right  to  be 
proud  of  your  calm,  silent  courage,  who  have 
shown  yourself  too  really  brave  to  be  foolishly 
impetuous,  who  have  faced  the  troubles  anel  trials 
of  years,  and  have  conquered  them  all,  you  are 
now  afraid  of  yourself,  and  of  your  own  thoughts. 
I read  your  heart,  Arthur,  as  if  it  were  my  own, 
and  ( almost  hate  you  for  a meanness  that  will 
send  Laura  to  her  grave.” 

“ I must  not  answer  you.” 

“ 0,  if  you  could,  we  should  all  be  so  happy ! 
But  you  cannot.  ” 

“ In  part  you  are  right,  Beatrice,  and  it  is 
painful  to  me  to  own  that  you  are  right,  because 
that  accuses  one  of  whom  I wish  to  speak  only" 
with  kindness.  I see  my  course  before  me  ; I 
have  convinced  myself  that  it  is  just,  and  I 
should  indeed  feci  ashamed  hereafter,  if  my 
conscience  could  tell  me  that  I weakly  gave  way. 
That  is  cowardice  of  which  I own  I am  guilty.” 


“ What  weak,  miserable,  stilted  words  ! and 
yet  they  are  the  right  ones,  Arthur,  for  uttering 
a miserable  pretence.  If  we  are  never  to  meet 
again,  do  not  let  us  part  with  a falsehood  between 
us — a cruel,  shallow  falsehood.” 

“ You  have  heard  none.” 

“ Do  not  say  so.  Dear  Arthur,  you  talk  of 
justice  ; be  just  to  yourself,  and  to  us  all.  It  is 
of  no  such  mocking  folly  that  you  are  afraid.  It 
is  of  your  own  nature.  You  are  proud,  sensitive, 
and  you  have  learned  to  be  suspicious — there,  do 
not  speak — I know  what  yon  would  answer  to 
that  word.” 

‘ ‘ That  the  lesson  has  been  wantonly  forced  on 
me,”  said  Arthur,  sternly.  “It  was  none  of  my 
seeking — suspicion  was  no  part  of  the  nature 
which  you  describe  so  vindictively,  Beatrice.  Ask 
Laura.  Her  goings-out  and  her  comings  in  were 
uncontrolled  by  me  ; her  friends,  her  letters,  her 
secrets  were  her  own.  I had  made  her  my  wife, 
and  in  that  •word  was  absolute,  unquestioning 
faith.  Suddenly  a whole  history  of  treachery  is 
thrust  before  my  eyes,  and  that  image,  Beatrice, 
will  outlive  all  others.” 

“ Yes,  you  speak  the  truth,  now,”  said  Beatrice, 
sadly. 

“ And  what  are  you  asking,  or  what  is  she 
stooping  to  ask  through  you  ? That  a husband 
who  loved  her  hetter  than  life,  and  believed  her 
worthy  of  his  love,  and  who  can  say,  as  if  he 
Were  speaking  his  last  words,  that  never  for  one 
waking  hour  of  their  married  life  was  she  absent 
from  his  mind,  and  who  never  let  a day  pass 
without  some  act,  it  might  be  a trifle,  it  might 
be  more,  for  her  comfort,  or  her  amusement — you 
are  asking  that  this  husband,  alienated  by  her 
own  deceit,  shall  afl'ect  to  receive  her  home  as  he 
would  have  welcomed  her  from  some  holiday,  and 
shall  pretend  to  re-people  his  home  and  his  heart 
with  all  the  loving  thoughts  of  old  days,  v ith 
all  that  she  swept  remorselessly  away  in  an 
endeavour  to  conceal  her  treachery.  This  Beatrice 
Hawkesley  stoops  to  ask  of  me,  that  her  sister 
may  continue  to  live  in  her  husband's  house,  and 
go  out  into  the  world  under  the  protection  of  his 
name.  You  scoff  at  a man’s  pride,  Beatrice,  but 
what  is  a woman's  ?” 

“Her  love,  which,  Arthur,  you  have  never 
comprehended — and  which,  I judge  from  your 
words,  j*ou  never  will  comprehend.  For  the  sake 
of  that  deep,  true  love  of  Laura’s,  I can  bear  with 
your  language,  wounding  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is 
intended  to  be.  Yes,  we  stoop  to  ask  what  3*ou 
have  said  we  ask.  We  accept  this  at  your  hands, 
and  not  sullenly,  Arthur,  but  with  humble  grati- 
tude, and  we  will  wait  for  the  da3*  when  3*011  shall 
thank  those  who  accepted  your  grudged  and  con- 
temptuous pity.  Even  on  those  terms,  Arthur, 
and  with  such  low  thoughts  on  3*0111’  part  of  the 
motives  that  lead  us,  I beg  3*011  to  receive  back 
1113*  sister  to  3*0111-  home.” 

“I  scarcely  believe  that  I hear  the  voice  of 
Beatrice  Hawkcsky,”  said  Arthur,  speaking  low. 

“No,”  said  Beatrice,  “3*011  hear  the  voice  of 
your  wife.  I speak  at  her  bidding,  and,  if  you 
will,  believe  her  at  your  knees  asking  what  I have 
asked  in  her  name.” 

1 ‘ Beatrice,  the  time  is  too  solemn  for  trifling. 
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I Lave  known  you  as  a high-minded  and  truthful 
woman.  I hold  your  husband  responsible  for  the 
truth  of  what  you  say  to  me.” 

“ He  will  accept  the  responsibility.” 

“ And  if  T ask  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that  you 
hold  sacred — ” 

“In  the  most  sacred  name  of  all,  if  you 
will.” 

“ If  I ask  you  whether  this  appeal  is  made 
to  me  at  Laura’s  prayer — whether  she  desires, 
without  one  more  word  of  the  past,  to  return  to 
my  house  and  resume  her  place  there — you  hear 
me,  without  one  word  of  the  past, — if  I ask  you  | 
that , Beatrice  ? ” 

“ I answer  you,  Yes.” 

“ Remember  what  I have  said — remember  it 
now  and  for  ever,  Beatrice.” 

“ Until  you  bid  me  forget  it.” 

“ I hoar,”  said  Arthur,  in  an  agitated  voice, 

“ what,  an  hour  ago,  no  earthly  persuasion  could 
have  made  me  believe  would  have  been  uttered  by 
living  lips.” 

“And  there  has  been  a time,  this  very  day, 
Arthur,  when  I believed  it  as  impossible.  But 
you  have  heard  me,  and  you  grant  the  prayer 
that  I have  made  ?” 

The  voice  of  Beatrice  seemed  forced  and  un- 
musical, and  he  looked  earnestly  at  her. 

“If  I judge  rightly,  Beatrice,  it  was  not 
counsel  of  yours  that  has  impelled  my  wife  to  take 
this  course.” 

“Of  mine  ? Xo,”  she  answered,  slowly.  “It 
was  no  counsel  of  mine.  I love  my  husband, 
dearly,  deeply,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  Per- 
haps I am  wicked  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  an 
hour  that  eoukl  part  us — there  is  but  one,  I bless 
God  when  I say  it,  that  ever  can.  But  if  such  an 
hour  had  come,  I dare  not  say  that,  deep  and 
true  as  is  my  love  for  him — well,  I might  have 
strength  given  me  for  such  a trial — but  1 will  not 
now  say  that  what  I have  been  bidden  to  ask  for 
Laura  I would  ask  for  myself.” 

“ You  would  not  ?” 

“ I dare,  not  say  that  I would.” 

“Beatrice,  in  my  turn,  let  me  say  that  I dare 
not  ask  what  this  abjectness  of  submission 
means.” 

“ Means?”  repeated  Beatrice,  piteously. 

“ Yes,  the  question  comes  to  me  with  fearful 
promptness ” 

Beatrice  Ilawkesley  uttered  a cry — almost  a 
wild  cry — and  her  hand  was  upon  his  lips. 

“ In  the  name  of  God  ! for  the  love  of  your 
children,  wicked,  foolish  man,  be  silent ! Down 
with  all  thoughts  but  one  ! Oh,  Arthur  ! down 
with  all  devilish  thoughts,  and  pray,  pray  for  the 
power  to  understand  something  of  a woman's  love. 
She  flings  herself  before  you,  she  prays  you  to 
take  her  home — she,  Laura,  the  proudest  of  us 
all — she  begs  you  to  forgive  her,  and  with  that 
head  bending  before  you,  and  that  proud  heart 
stooping  for  pardon,  are  you  so  miserable — Oh, 
Arthur,  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  so  are  you  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  unconvinced  of  her  love  ? Does 
the  God  that  gave  such  a woman  to  yoiui:  heart 
deny  you  the  power  of  knowing  how  you  are 
blessed  ? ” 

Beatrice’s  tears  came  to  her  relief ; but,  as  she 


leant  upon  the  arm  of  Arthur,  lie  felt  that  her 
agitation  was  fearful. 

“ What  am  I to  say  ?”  he  uttered,  mechanically. 

“ Say  ?”  answered  Beatrice,  in  a voice  choking 
with  soils.  “Call  hrr  /” 

“Either  I am  mad,"  said  Arthur,  wildly,  “or 
God  has  kept  such  a blessing  for  me  as  \ have 
never  deserved.  Which  is  it,  Beatrice  ?”  he  ex- 
claimed, passionately,  imperatively,  as  if  the  deci- 
sion were  with  the  agitated  woman  who  looked  up 
to  him  with  a glowing  face,  stained  with  tears. 

“ Go  to  her, ” sobbed  Beatrice. 

“ 1 will!'"  lie  answered. 

He  turned  to  the  door. 

“ Xo,  let  her  come  to  you.” 

At  least  he  thought  he  heard  some  swell  words  ; 
but  there  was  a woman’s  voice,  and  a figure  hastily 
crossing  the  room,  and  Something  of  a struggle,  as 
of  a wife  who  sought  to  kneel,  hut  was  indignantly 
caught  up  to  a husband's  bosom,  and  held 
strongly  there,  and  all  that  could  be  borne  in  the 
way  of  pardon  given  in  a kiss,  and  that  kiss 
forgotten  in  a long  embrace  of  love. 

He  would  never  have  remembered  that  any 
such  words  had  come  to  him,  but  she  murmured  a 
word  or  two — how  long  afterwards  he  knew  not, 
hut  they  were  alone  in  that  drawing-room. 

“ I want  to  speak — darling — one  word — I will 
speak.” 

“ Not  now.” 

“ Yes,  now,  and  never  again.  Will  you  ever 
think  me  proud  any  more  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Xot  when  1 tell  you  that  T was  listening  at 
the  door.  Oil ! if  you  had — ” 

But  the  sentence  was  never  finished. 

As  for  Beatrice,  she  again  behaved  that-  night  in 
a way  so  unwortli}''  of  a dignified  British  matron 
that  I do  not  altogether  like  to  set  down  the  parti- 
culars. The  only  sort  of  excuse  that  can  lie  offered 
for  her  is,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  party  seemed  to 
be  almost  equally  unmindful  of  the  proprieties  of 
life.  I pass  over  the  excitement  of  the  children, 
which  was  shared,  to  a certain  extent,  by  their 
cousins,  and  the  merciful  removal  of  all  those 
household  blessings,  after  various  ineffectual 
attempts,  and  tlie  restoration  of  quiet  in  the 
apartment  in  which  the  Jlawkesleys  and  the 
Lygons  were  assembled.  That  Arthur  Lygon 
should  say  little  was  natural,  and  that  Laura, 
having  seated  herself  upon  a footstool  beside  his 
knee,  should  content  herself  with  holding  his 
hand,  and  studying  her  wedding-ring  (which 
sociued  to  have  some  strange  attraction  for  her 
eyes,  and  yet  it  was  but  a common  guinea 
alfair  too),  and  taking  \ory  little  notice  of  any- 
body, was  perhaps  also  pardonable  enough. 
Cliarles  Hawkesloy  seemed  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  a great  deal  was  expected  from  him,  and 
that  it  fell  upon  him  to  maintain  the  conversation 
of  the  evening,  and  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions he  started  topic  upon  topic,  delivered  a 
speech  upon  each,  and  when  he  had  fairly  worn  it 
out,  took  another,  and  acquitted  himself  upon  that 
with  equal  llueney  and  equal  failure  to  produce 
the  slightest  response,  lie  also  acted  on  the  same 
principle  in  regard  to  liis  hospitalities,  and  brought 
out  bottle  after  bottle  of  wine,  of  all  kinds,  poured 
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out  glasses  thereof,  and  set  them  before  the  others. 
Nobody  tasted  any,  but  this  did  not  discourage 
Hawkesley,  who  continued  to  talk  and  to  bring 
out  wine  as  if  he  were  actuated  by  some  concealed 
machinery  of  a hospitable  character,  and  had  been 
set  going  for  the  good  of  society.  But  Mrs. 
Hawkeslev  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculous.  How 
many  times  she  kissed  Laura’s  forehead,  in  a 
straightforward  way,  and  how  many  times  she 
took  advantage  of  her  sister’s  position  to  come 
behind  her,  and  hold  her  head,  or  touch  her 
shoulders,  or  give  some  similar  intimation  of 
satisfaction,  I cannot  say.  This  might  be  forgiven, 
as  also  might  her  standing  before  Arthur  and  con- 
templating him  kindly,  and  then  walking  right 
away  to  her  husband,  and  kissing  him  in  the  very 
middle  of  a speech  about  Mr.  Gladstone’s  finan- 
cial scheme,  or  the  National  Gallery,  or  something 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  audience  just  then 
cared  one  farthing  about-  But  why  she  should 
have  disappeared,  after  a time,  without  assigning 
a cause,  and  then  should  have  made  her  re-appear- 
ance, at  intervals,  each  time  bringing  down  either 
her  own  baby,  in  its  night-clothes,  or  Walter,  in 
the  garb  of  a d/dmrdeur,  or  Clara  in  some  hastily 
assumed  garment,  aud  slippers,  but  no  stockings, 
or  Freddy,  in  extreme  deshabille  (it  was  hard 
work  to  get  him  away,  and  he  had  to  he  bribed 
with  wine),  ami  then  Varying  the  performance  by 
calmly  bringing  in  her  own  baby  again,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  she  has  never  been  able  to 
explain,  and  Charles  Hawkesley  teases  her  to  this 
day  upon  her  perseverance,  that  night,  in  rehears- 
ing a sort  of  private  llesurrection  of  the  Nuns  by 
instalments.  But  nobody  seemed  surprised,  and 
Laura  and  Arthur,  each  holding  a hand  of  any 
child  presented  to  them,  would  have  held  it,  I 
believe,  until  morning,  if  Hawkesley  had  not 
occasionally  taken  it  away,  to  make  room,  as  he 
said,  for  more  novelties  which  were  then  getting 
up. 

There  had  been  another  watcher  that  evening, 
another  listener  at  doors,  but  one  who  had  watched 
and  listened  for  another  purpose  than  that  of 
reconciliation. 

Irritable,  impatient,  impenitent  Bertha  had  with 
difficulty  endured  the  solitude  of  that  day.  There 
had  been  little  thought  for  her,  beyond  the  kindly 
orders  which  airs.  Hawkesley  had  given  for  her 
comfort,  and  while  the  incidents  that  have  been 
last  recorded  were  passing,  she  had  been  left 
entirely  alune.  Speedily  discovering  that  there 
was  some  unusual  excitement  iu  the  house,  Bertha 
had  hastily  dressed,  and  with  half  opened  door 
had  sought  to  discover  the  meaning  of  what  was 
going  on  below.  By  dint  of  listening  and  of  spy- 
ing, and  from  hearing  the  joyous  cries  and  con- 
versation of  the  children,  she  soon  found  out  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  learned  that 
Laura  had  arrived,  and  was  with  her  husband. 
Something  Bertha  contrived  to  hear  of  the  inter- 
view between  Beatrice  and  Lygon,  and  when  she 
had  watched  the  former  leaving  the  drawing-room, 
hlrs.  Urguhart  stole  down,  and  took  the  place  at 
the  door  where  Laura  had  stood  trembling  between 
a last  hope  and  a last  despair.  Bertha  made  out 
that  a reconciliation  had  been  effected,  and  she 
ground  her  teeth  in  impotent  anger.  All  was  to  , 


be  forgotten  and  forgiven  between  Arthur  and  his 
wife,  but  what  would  be  Bertha’s  place  in  the 
household  circle  ? Would  there  be  any  place  at  all 
for  her  whose  sin  had  brought  wretchedness  to 
the  English  home,  death  to  the  home  in  France  ? 
Or  was  she  to  lie  mercifully  treated,  to  be  placed 
away  in  obscurity,  to  be  provided  for  by  charity, 
and  to  be  preached  into  the  pretence  of  repentance? 
Her  state  of  mind  and  of  health  forbad  her  en- 
during the  idea  with  ordinary  patience,  and  with 
a Hushed  cheek  and  clenched  hands  she  hnrried 
back  to  her  apartment. 

“ They  are  all  too  good  for  me,”  she  repeated, 
as  she  made  some  hasty  preparations  for  departure. 

Mrs.  Hawkeslev’s  bed-room  door  stood  open. 
Bertha  glided  into  the  room,  and  took  a purse  that 
lay  upon  the  toilette  table.  Then,  she  came  softly 
down  stairs,  stealing  from  landing  to  landing, 
watching  lest  she  should  be  intercepted.  But  at 
that  moment  a new-found  happiness  engrossed 
those  who  might  have  stayed  her.  She  reached 
the  hall,  again  listened,  and  heard  Charles  Ifawk- 
esley’s  voice,  and  laugh  of  excitement.  In  another 
minute  she  had  departed,  to  return  to  that  house 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

Not  that  night,  but  the  next  day — not  in  that 
house,  but  away  in  the  stillness  of  a lovely  scene 
of  green  and  shadow,  Arthur  Lygon  and  his  wife 
sat  for  hours,  and  spoke  of  the  events  that  had 
parted  them.  They  had  scarcely  said,  but  had 
strongly  felt  that  such  a confidence  should  precede- 
their  return  home,  and  they  had  almost  in- 
stinctively chosen  a retreat  in  -which,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  their  wedded  life  merry  hours  had  been 
passed,  as  also  happier  hours  of  cpiiet,  of  almost 
silent  love.  It  was  in  a deep  shade,  and  under 
the  aged  beeches  where,  as  was  long  ago  told, 
Beatrice  Hawkesley  had  planned  a joyous  day, 
fated  to  be  postponed  until  many  sorrows  should 
have  been  borne  by  her  and  by  those  dearest  to 
her,  that  Laura  and  Arthur  sat,  too  intensely 
happy  to  care  much  for  the  pleasant  things  around 
them,  yet  conscious  that  all  was  iu  accord  with  the 
music  of  their  own  hearts. 

Long  was  the  tale  she  had  to  tell  him,  as  he  lay 
at  her  feet — lay  where  his  look  was  not  directly 
upon  her  face,  yet  where  the  slightest  turn  of  his 
head  brought  his  eyes  upon  hers,  and  where,  with 
a touch  of  his  hand,  he  could  tell  her,  needlessly 
now,  that  he  accepted  all  her  words  with  the  faith 
of  a child. 

But  that  Laura  began  with  the  beginning, 
or  ended  with  the  end,  or  told  her  story  as  a 
stranger  would  have  told  it  to  strangers,  is  more 
than  may  be  said.  Nor  might  a stranger  follow 
it  with  the  eager  affection  of  him  who  listened, 
and  who  found  in  a lialf-uttered  word,  or  in  a 
moment’s  pause,  that  which  brought  his  hand  to 
the  hand  of  Laura.  But  this  is  something  of  what 
she  had  to  tell  him  under  the  beeches. 

When  Laura  and  her  sister,  Bertha,  were  pupils 
at  the  school  at  Lipthwaite,  Ernest  Adair,  or  as 
he  was  then  called,  Ernest  Hardwick,  had  recently’ 
been  engaged  as  one  of  the  masters.  He  had 
resided  some  time  iu  the  town,  and  had  been 
strongly  recommended  to  Mrs.  Spagley,  Laura 
knew  not  by  whom ; but  the  fact  was  that  Marion 
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Wagstaffe,  afterwards  Mrs.  Berry,  had  procured 
credentials  for  the  young  Anglo-Freneliman  from 
some  eminently  Protestant  friends  in  London. 
Acting  under  her  counsels — and  why  these  wore 
so  ready,  and  why  so  much  aid  of  other  kinds  was 
afforded  by  her,  needs  not  to  be  told  to  those  who 
know  the  rest — Hardwick  had  gained  the  good 
opinion  of  her  Evangelical  friends  by  a device, 
not  then  so  ordinary  as  it  has  since  become,  and 
one  by  which  many  an  admirable  and  conscien- 
tious English  woman  has  been  deceived,  and  has 
deserved  no  reproach  for  her  error.  It  is  only 
those  who  know  the  intense  conviction  held  by 
thousands,  that  the  creed  of  Rome  is  the  way  to 
hell,  who  can  fairly  appreciate  the  eager  zeal  with 
which  such  believers  welcome  a Catholic  who 
appears  open  to  an  effort  for  his  conversion. 
Even  now,  when  foreign  adventurers  have  worked 
this  mine  until  one  would  think  its  last  lode  was 
exhausted,  we  occasionally  find  a profligate  and 
plebeian  scoundrel,  to  whom  no  vice  is  unknown, 
succeeding,  by  dint  of  lying  avowal  that  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of  the  Rinnan 
Catholic  Church,  and  desirous  of  a more  “vital’’ 
faith,  in  obtaining  access  to  the  homes  of  England, 
and  in  securing  a favouritism  which  would  be  far 
more  cautiously  extended  to  a Englishman  of 
social  position.  The  police  of  France  and  England 
can  tell  strange  tales  of  many  who  have  sat,  and 
even  yet  sit  “at  good  men’s  feasts.”  Rut  at  the 
time  in  question,  the  game  was  not  so  often  or 
so  vulgarly  played,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imputed 
as  a heavy  fault  to  those  who,  prepared  by  Miss 
VagstatFe’s  representations,  received  the  hand- 
some, thoughtful,  and  interesting  young  doubter, 
Ernest  Hardwick,  and,  touched  by  his  candour 
and  zeal  for  truth,  became  the  Aquilas  and 
Priscillas  to  the  convert,  but  aided  him  to  procure 
such  employment  as  should  render  him  inde- 
pendant of  the  tyrannical  priests,  to  whom  he 
described  himself  as  an  unwilling  slave.  He  came 
to  Mrs.  Spagley’s  with  testimonials  which  brought 
the  tears  into  the  eyes  of  that  well-meaning  custo- 
dian of  so  many  future  wives  and  mothers. 

But  he  did  not  come  alone.  With  him  came  a 
companion,  a Frenchman,  younger  than  himself, 
who  had  been  his  victim  in  Paris,  at  a time  when 
Henri  Amyot  was  dissipating  a handsome,  inherit- 
ance in  the  ordinary  courses  of  a young  gentle- 
man’s ruin.  It  was  Hardwick  who,  while  plunder- 
ing his  friend,  did  him  the  deeper  wrong  of 
demoralising  him,  and  of  converting  a careless, 
self-indulgent,  but  not  very  profligate  boy  into 
a premature  debauchee,  anil,  finally,  into  a 
criminal  who  had  placed  himself  within  reach  of 
the  law.  When  Amyot’s  means  were  gone,  and 
he  was  in  a position  of  danger  that  rendered  him 
useless  to  Ernest,  the  latter  would  have  discarded 
Henri,  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  But  they  were 
not  to  part  company  so  easily,  for  the  pupil  had 
learned  something  from  his  master,  enough  to 
make  Henri  a most  inconvenient  enemy.  Later  in 
life,  Adair,  as  he  subsequently  called  himself, 
might  have  disposed  of  this  difficulty  in  some 
hold  fashion  of  his  own.  But  lie  was  then  young 
and  had  not  entirely  divested  himself  of  the 
natural  affections.  They  had  been  friends  before 
they  were  fellow-criminals,  and  there  was  some- 


thing in  the  gentle  and  confiding  character  of 
Henri  Amyot, — something  in  the  almost  childlike 
trust  which  he  at  first  reposed  in  Adair, — which 
made  Ernest  reluctant  to  abandon  to  utter  ruin 
the  lad  whom  lie  bait  so  deeply  injured.  Through 
all  Amyot’s  vice  there  was  a sentiment,  lacking 
to  Adair’s,  and  even  when  Amyot  was  revelling 
in  the  wildest  excesses,  he  managed  to  tinge 
them  with  a touch  of  romance,  which,  if  it  did 
not  render  them  less  hateful,  might  have  excused 
some  slight  pity  for  the  fanciful  and  impassioned 
Henri.  Let  it  have  been  the  tie  which  is  so 
often  formed  by  the  conviction  of  superiority,  or 
let  it  have  been  any  temporary  sensation  of 
remorse,  there  was  something  that  forbad  Adair 
to  cast  away  his  weak  and  gentle  associate  into 
the  abyss,  and  though  he  Imt  withdrew  Henri 
from  one  atmosphere  of  guilt  to  steep  him  in 
another,  Ernest  permitted  his  friend  to  cling  to 
him,  and  the  image  of  that  fair  young  face,  with 
its  deep  blue  eyes  and  pensive  expression,  was 
perhaps  the  least  depraved  of  the  images  which 
set  out  the  temple  of  Adair’s  ungodly  worship. 

Ho  brought  Henri  to  England  with  him,  anil 
what  such  friendship  as  Adair’s  could  do  for  him 
was  done.  Its  best  effort  was  but  to  give  Amyot 
chances  similar  to  those  which  Adair  worked  so 
well.  But  Amyot  was  indolent  by  constitution, 
and  his  nature,  libertine  as  he  was,  recoiled  from 
many  a scheme  which  his  master  set  before  him. 
Henri,  though  he  dared  not  avow  it  to  the 
scoffing  Adair,  had  a dream  of  extricating  him- 
self from  the  slough,  and  of  uniting  himself  to 
some  exquisitely  good  and  beautiful  English  girl, 
of  fortune  and  of  piety,  who  might  enable  him  to 
pass  the  vest  of  his  life  in  an  extreme  of  luxury, 
but  a luxury  elevated  into  poetry,  and  refined  by 
purity.  It  was  a modest  aspiration  for  the  pupil, 
of  Ernest  Adair,  but  it  was  genuine.  And  when 
Amyot  was  established  in  England,  where  vicious 
indulgence  was  not  only  not  forced  upon  him,  but 
was  scarcely  attainable,  his  purpose  strengthened. 
Poor  boy,  lie  took  the  best  course  that  he 
knew-  He  made  a vow  of  virtue,  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  religion — such 
religion  as  stealthily  read  books  of  Catholic  theology 
taught,  and  which  he  adapted  and  improved  to 
suit  his  own  tastes  hy  an  admixture  of  a poetry 
which  would  have  scandalised  the  authors  of  his 
manuals.  At  this  time  he  enjoyed  the  only  hap- 
piness of  his  brief  and  wasted  life. 

For,  at  this  time,  when  his  heart  was  softened, 
and  even  improved  hy  his  religious  poiulerings, 
and  hy  his  withdrawal  from  the  debasing  associa- 
tions of  other  days,  he  was  introduced,  through 
Adair’s  means,  to  Laura  Vernon. 

The  beautiful  girl,  just  emerging  into  woman- 
hood, ami  though  happy,  restless,  too,  from  tlni 
sense  that  her  happiness  has  yet  to  be  complete' 
and  defined,  was  nearly  the  ideal  of  Amyot  s 
dream  of  an  English  maiden.  Her  heart,  her 
person,  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  her  gentle  yet 
sensitive  nature  were  all  that  lie  could  wish, 
and  he  believed  that  his  religious  eltorts  had  found 
favour,  and  that  his  destiny  was  to  be  happy. 
Ardent  and  trustful,  he  at  once  accepted  the  repre- 
sentations of  Adair  that  the  father  of  Laura  \\as 
a man  of  lxnmdlesa  wealth,  which  lie  was  hoarding 
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for  his  children,  and  poor  Henri  yielded  himself  at 
once  to  the  only  pure  passion  of  his  prematurely 
squandered  life. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Laura 
Vernon  had  felt,,  her  heart  awakened,  nor  was  it 
strange  that  the  young  and  graceful  Frenchman, 
with  his  deep  blue  eyes,  pensive  smile,  and  mingled 
religion  and  poesy  should  at  once  fascinate  the 
carelessly  educated  girl.  We  have  passed  the 
stage  of  our  story  when  it  could  be  interesting  to 
dwell  on  the  progress  he  made  in  her  affections, 
on  the  dreamliglit  with  which  she — she,  at  the 
age  of  dreams — invested  the  stranger,  and  how, 
with  the  alchemy  of  love,  she  found  in  her  own 
disadvantages  new  reasons  for  loving  him.  When 
Henri  turned  his  deep  eyes  upon  her,  and  in  that 
sweet  voice  told  her  of  his  religious  doubts  and 
fears,  and  exulted  in  urging  upon  her  that  her 
love  had  been  vouchsafed  as  his  reward,  adding — 
we  may  be  sure  he  did  not  forget  them — all  the 
more  earthly  ami  passionate  pleadings  of  a lover 
who  knows  a shorter  way  to  woman's  heart — 
Laura,  at  seventeen,  felt  that  her  time  had  come, 
and  surrendered  her  heart,  not  to  Henri  Amyot, 
the  worn  libertine,  but  to  an  ideal  of  passion  and 
of  faith. 

In  that  attitude  of  cloud-  worship  were  written 
those  letters  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
many,  many  more,  which  Ernest  Adair  destroyed. 
He  destroyed  them,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
read  them  for  a fiendish  purpose,  and  he  did  so 
because  they  were  too  pure,  too  holy,  to  be 
blended  into  the  foulness  which  he  intermixed. 
There  were  but  a few'  of  Laura’s  letters  that,  by 
accident,  did  not  on  their  very  faces  refute  the 
vileness  w hich  Adair  and  his  accomplice  sought  to 
fix  upon  them — of  these  we  have  seen  the  fatal 
use. 

Laura  had  loved  Henri.  Xor,  as  she  sat  under 
those  beeches,  did  she  seek  by  word  or  by  tone  to 
deny  that  it  had  been  so. 

The  rest  is  soon  told. 

Henri  Amyot  died,  and  Adair  killed  him.  Hot 
with  his  hand,  nor  by  violence,  and  yet  at  a 
blow. 

With  wrhat  base  intent  Adair  had  made  his  way 
to  the  Weak  and  foolish  heart  of  Laura’s  sister, 
w hat  shame  followed,  and  what  vile  use  he  made 
of  his  power  over  the  girl,  to  renew  the  exercise  of 
that  power  w'hen  the  girl  became  a w'ife,  is  already 
known.  At  first  he  concealed  his  treachery  from 
Henri,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  on  a road  of  flowers,  and  on  his  Way  to  fortune 
and  happiness.  It  was  not  until  the  two  young 
hearts  had  been  knit,  until  each  believed  in  the 
happy  destiny  before  it,  that  Ernest  Adair  struck 
his  blow.  And  then  it  was  given  almost  by 
chance. 

Maddened  at  the  failure  of  some  scheme  for 
raising  money,  and  further  stung  by  the  unexpected 
and  firm  refusal  of  Henri  Amyot  to  join  him  in  a 
plan  of  fraud,  Ernest  Adair,  as  one  day  the  friends 
were  standing  on  the  hill  overlooking  Lipthwaite, 
broke  out  in  a torrent  of  vindictive  insult,  and  met 
the  expostulations  of  Amyot  by  a brutal  revelation 
which  told  all.  Mr.  Vernon  was  a beggar,  and 
Laura  was  the  sister  of  a wanton.  He  had  perhaps 
added  some  word — some  scoff — against  Laura 


herself,  but  he  looked  in  the  face  of  Henri  Amyot, 
and  he  dared  not. 

He  heard  one  curse — one  of  those  utterances  in 
which  agony  exhausts  itself  with  a single  effort — 
and  then  he  had  to  raise  the  body  of  Henri 
Amyot  from  that  hill-side,  and  to  strive  to  staunch 
the  blood  that  welled  from  the  mouth.  The 
earlier  life  of  Henri  had  done  its  fatal  work,  and 
this  one  fierce  blow  was  all  that  was  needed.  He 
did  not  die  in  Lipthwaite.  Adair,  in  obedience  to 
the  only  words  Henri  could  speak,  the  only  words 
he  ever  spoke  again,  removed  him  without  farewell 
to  a town  at  some  distance,  and  in  two  days  more 
chose  his  grave. 

So  broke  that  dream  of  Laura’s  girlhood. 
Heaven  is  kinder  to  our  young  children  than  to 
permit  such  grief  to  be  durable,  and  with  woman- 
hood came  the  graver  sense  of  the  meaning  of  life. 
But  that  girl-love  and  its  rapid  ending  made 
tlicir  mark  on  the  character  of  Laura,  and  the 
portrait  that  hangs  on  Lygon’s  wall,  and  that 
Speaks  of  troubles  and  of  suffering,  tells,  though 
the  painter  knew’  it  not — the  husband  knows  it 
now — something  that  it  had  not  told  but  for 
Henri  Amyot.  And  that  rosary  of  golden  beads- 
— you  know  now  whence  they  came,  and  Arthur 
Lygou  knows  it  too. 

“And  I will  ask,  darling,  and  yet  T know  the 
answer — why  this  was  all  kept  from  me.  Ho, 
you  shall  not  say.  I did  not  deserve  to  be  told.” 

“ My  own  Arthur — I dared  not.” 

“ Dared  not?” 

“ I thought  I knew’  your  nature,  Arthur,  and  I 
loved  you  too  well  to  risk  the  happiness  of  being 
your  wife.  1 had  heard  you  speak  of  first  loves, 
and  you  had  declared  that  no  woman  loved  twice. 
This  was  before  we  married,  and  I kept  a secret 
which  I never  dared  to  tell  afterwards.  Oh, 
when  you  have  praised  my  courage,  and  I knew 
that  I was  a wicked  coward — ” 

“ You  shall  not  say  it.” 

“ But  you  know  me  now — you  know  me  your 
own,  heart  and  soul.  Is  it  not  so,  my  own  ?” 

“ My  W’ife  ! ” 

“Yes.  That  is  all  I ask  to  hear.  God  bless 
you  ! ” 

“ Does  He  not  ?” 


And  will  they  live  happy  ever  afterwards?  That- 
is  not  for  me  to  say,  for,  save  one  dark  chapter,  I 
have  finished  the  story  of  the  breaking  and  the 
re  uniting  the  Silver  Cord. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


AMERICAN  SOLDIERING. 

Tin:  Civil  War  in  America  has  an  interest  forus- 
bevond  the  political  or  the  philanthropic  view  of 
it.  We  ought  to  make  a study  of  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a new  phase  of  human  affairs.  In  Europe- 
the  true  Military  Period  of  society  is  over,  the 
philosophers  tell  us  ; allowing  for  an  old-fashioned 
outbreak  now  and  then, — like  the  career  of  the 
first  Xapoleon.  This  does  not  mean  that  war  is 
over.  It  means  that  such  wars  as  there  are  have 
a different  aim  and  character  from  those  of  the 
true  Military  Period.  Modern  wars  will,  for  some 
time  to  come,  be  in  connection  with  commercial 
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interests,  except  in  the  cases,  which  must  soon  die 
out  in  natural  course,  in  which  force  is  necessary 
to  drive  out  superannuated  or  evil-minded  despots, 
not  good  enough  for  the  age,  or  for  the  people  who 
have  lived  under  them.  As  the  true  Military 
Period  gave  place  to  another,  the  military  mind  and 
spirit  changed,  under  the  influence  of  new  ideas 
and  interests.  Still  the  traditions  of  one  of  the 
chief  stages  of  human  experience  were  sure  to  live 
■on  for  centuries  ; and  when  men  at  this  day  seem 
to  be  occupied  with  very  different  things,  the 
lightest  touch  upon  some  old  national  association 
will  wake  up,  in  “a  nation  of  shopkeepers,”  ideas 
and  emotions  very  like  those  of  ancestors  who 
lived  under  warrior  kings.  We  need  not  go  beyond 
1 our  own  borders  to  see  this.  England  is  con- 
| sidered  the  representative  of  the  Commercial 
Period  at  which  the  world  has  arrived.  We  have 


sion  is  almost  as  strong,  though  different  in  aspect. 
The  sons  of  the  Puritans  have  grim  portraits  of 
the  Forefathers  as  they  stood  in  their  armour, 
and  cherish  family  traditions  of  the  way  their 
ancestors  went  to  work  to  till  the  ground  and 
transact  their  trade.  The  ploughman  and  wood- 
man, and  herdsman  went  armed  as  regularly  as 
Southern  citizens  do  now.  The  enemy; then  was 
the  Red  Indian,  or  some  foreign  invader  ; whereas 
the  Southern  citizen’s  foe  at  this  day  is  his  next 
door  neighbour,  or  some  townsman  who  prides 
himself  on  the  number  of  “ difficulties”  he  makes 
in  the  year.  In  the  great  North-west  region,  the 
I population  is  heterogeneous  ; but  it  goes  armed, 
to  a great  extent,  bet’.veen  its  Apprehensions  from 
Red  Indians,  runaway  negroes,  kidnappers,  fili- 
busters, or  hostile  rovers  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Still,  that  population  hardly  considers  itself  mili- 


our  Peace  party,  and  agitators  who  uphold  it  to  tary  in  its  character,  having  no  type  in  the  past, 
be  a virtue  to  repress  patriotic  affections  in  con-  and  no  traditional  character  to  perpetuate.  \\  liile 
sideratiou  of  commercial  tranquillity.  We  believed,  the  north-west  boasts  of  uaviug  no  ancestry,  and 
ten  years  ago,  that  we  had  lost  our  capacity  claims  the  glory  of  being  a new  social  creation  in  a 
for  war,  partly  through  long  disuse,  and  partly  new  scene,  the  old  l’urit  ui  race  in  New  England  has 
because  a generation  had  grown  up  without  mili-  prided  itself  on  having  exchanged  fleshly  weapons 
tary  ideas,  and  any  patriotic  emotions  tending  in  for  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  Non-resistant  doc- 
that  direction.  We  heard  our  young  men  depre-  trines  have  spread  widely  in  that  region  ; and  its 
eating  military  training,  because  it  wastes  time,  representatives  find  it  a hard  cross  to  hear  when 
and  costs  money,  and  may  he  mischievous  in  they  go  up  to  Congress  to  he  sneered  at  by 
putting  quarrelsome  notions  into  people’s  minds.  Southern  men  for  carrying  no  weapons,  and  for 
I,  for  one,  heard  such  objections  made  ten  years  ago.  a supposed  anxiety  to  avoid  all  pretexts  for  duel- 
Yet,  what  a rally  to  the  old  virtue  and  the  old  in-  ling.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  New  Englanders 
terosts  we  have  made  since  ! Our  second  army  have  the  same  persuasion  that  other  tribes  under 
in  the  Crimea  and  our  present  Volunteer  force  have  the  Union  have,  that  they  can  fiog  the  world 
proved  the  strength  of  the  traditions  which  have  simply  by  being  the  most  military  people,  in  the 
come  down  from  the  military  ages.  It  naturally  national  aggregate,  in  the  world.  It  is  this  per- 
follows  that,  when  we  make  war,  we  do  it  under  suasion,  cherished  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  associations  and  the  emotions  of  the  olden  and  now  brought  to  the  test  of  fact,  which  makes 
time.  War  is  with  us  an  ancient  institution  ; and  the  American  civil  war  so  instructive  a study  at 
we  have  inherited  the  military  spirit,  ideas,  and  present. 

conscience  which  dwelt  in  our  fathers,  and  which  I believe  it  will  he  admitted  in  a little  while  by 
prevent  war  from  being  the  mere  savagery  which  everybody,  in  America  and  outside  of  it,  that  the 
it  would  be  as  a fresh  characteristic  of  a new  Americans  are  the  most  thoroughly  unmilitary  of 
period  of  society.  the  great  nations  of  onr  time. 

The  case  is  otherwise  in  the  great  democratic  Iney  inhabit  a fresh  territory,  where  there  are 
Republic  of  the  new  world ; and  this  is  the  110  memorials  of  earlier  periods  of  society.  They 
reason  why  the  civil  war  in  America  is  singu-  have  no  neighbours  who  have  gone  through  such 
larly  important  and  interesting  as  a political  and  periods  in  company  with  them,  or  under  their 
social  study.  Since  I last  wrote  of  the  conflict,  observation.  I heir  eliiei  aims  have  been  nrs'.,  in 
the  battle  of  Roll’s  Ruu  has  become  a piece  of  their  colonial  days,  a fair  and  comfortah.e  siibsis- 
almost  old  news  in  England.  Yet  it  seems  to  tence  ; and  since,  an  eminent  material  prosperity, 
me  that  we  have  not  even  tried  to  understand  as  a sign  and  a result  ot  able  self-government,  m 
it,  or  to  study  the  indications  it  may  afford.  conspicuous  departure  from  the  national  models 

The  Americans  are  really  as  unmilitary  as  we  and  political  institutions  oi  the  old  world.  lin  y 
supposed  ourselves  to  he  ten  years  ago  ; and  they  have  succeeded  in  their  aims  , hut  tueir  success 
are,  for  the  most  part,  as  far  from  being  aware  of  has  destroyed  that  military  character  of  though 
the  fact  as  we  were  in  1S51  from  suspecting  what  and  feeling  which  they  have  taken  for  granted 
a warrior  heart  lay  under  the  costume  of  the  must  remain  what  it  was  when  their  fathers  landed 
British  trailer.  “ The  Chivalry  ” of  the  Slave  as  soldiers,  of  one  kind  or  other,  from  Europe. 
States  commemorate  their  Cavalier  descent ; extol  they  are  extreme  representatives  of  the  Ceinmcr- 
slavery  as  procuring  leisure  to  make  the  gentry  a eial  Period,  in  fact,  they  excel  the  rest  ot  toe" 
military  aristocracy,  carry  arms,  preserve  a show  world  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  art-  ot 
of  soldiers,  arsenals,  sentries,  morning  guns  and  lifo  : they  are  learned  in  the  methods  of  creating 
evening  drums,  &c.,  and  keep  the  world  in  order,  and  increasing  wealth:  they  have  toe  spirit  of 
as  they  think,  by  threatening  to  seize  the  territory,  adventure  which  belongs  to  commercial  onjB-pnse, 
and  whip  the  backs  of  all  nations  who  displease  and  its  spirit  of  liberality  in  regard  to  the  spread 
them.  The  South  asserts  itself  to  he  the  tiptop  of  knowledge,  and  of  hospitality  to  strangers,  and 
military  aristocracy  of  the  civilised  world.  At  of  muniiicent  charity  to  the  needy.  All  this  and 
the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  the  preten-  more  they  have ; but  of  the  military  spirit  they 
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have,  as  a nation,  no  conception.  That  they  think 
they  have,  simply  proves  that  they  misapprehend 
the  military  ages  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
Whether  their  mivarlike  quality  is  a sign  of  pro- 
gression or  deterioration  is  not  the  question  here. 

1 The  important  thing  to  its  is  the  fact,  as  a key  to 
the  situation. 

The  circumstance  which  goes  further  to  account 
for  the  fact  than  the  newness  of  the  terrain,  or  its 
isolation  from  the  civilised  world,  or  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  people,  is  the  democratic 
form  of  government  which  the  statesmen  of  ninety 
years  ago  ventured  to  inaugurate.  That  form  of 
government  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  self-will 
in  every  shape  it  can  assume ; and  an  inordinate 
self-will  is  unfavourable  to  the  military  spirit  in 
the  highest  degree.  In  every  form  of  society', 

1 self-will  must  be  restricted  in  one  wayr  or  another. 
In  the  American  republic,  the  checks  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  form  a study  in  themselves  : but  all  I 
can  say  now  is  that,  in  each,  one  man  s self-will  is 
checked  by  the  stronger  will  of  an  equal ; and  this 
check  affords  no  hope  for  military  discipline.  The 
actual  working  in  the  present  case  has  been 
this : 

For  forty  years  the  Southern  politicians  have 
been  bent  upon  introducing  the  principle  of  slave 
labour  throughout  the  Itepuldic  ; and  they’  have 
put  to  its  fullest  use  the  tkree-kfths  suffrage 
, which  they  obtained  by  bribery  from  the  North 
in  the  last  century.  Obtaining  by  it  the  ascen- 
dency at  Washington,  they  overwhelmed  the 
Northern  section  by  audacity,  and  by  menace 
grounded  on  their  supposed  military'  character. 
The  unwarlike  North  yielded  ; but  this  was  by 
the  self-will  of  the  most  self-seeking  portion  of 
the  community’  overpowering  the  patriotism  of 
better  men.  The  newspapers  were  the  means  by 
Which  the  baser  minds  acted,  as  they  have  now’ 
been  the  fatal  betrayers  of  the  Northern  cause. 
The  peculiarity’  of  the  Southern  case  has  been  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a middle  class,  the  self- 
will  of  the  dominant  order  has  had  no  check — 
except  indeed  that  of  assassination.  Despots  over 
a population  of  slaves  and  “mean  whites,”  the 
Southern  gentry’  have  become  crazed  with  self- 
will.  The  last  trace  of  true  military  quality  dis- 
appeared when  attacks  upon  defenceless  men, 
broils,  and  a gross  order  of  duelling  were  boasted 
of  as  signs  of  an  age  of  chivalry’.  When  several 
thousands  of  citizens  of  several  States  awarded 
honours  to  Preston  Brooks  for  his  assault  on  Mr. 

| Sumner  as  something  heroic,  the  Southern  com- 
munity unconsciously  surrendered  its  last  claim 

■ to  the  credit  of  any  sort  of  military  spirit.  In 
full  consistency  with  this  state  of  things,  the 
South  exceeded  all  bounds  of  reason  in  her  self- 

| will  about  the  government  of  the  Eepublic  ; and  at 
last  provoked  the  citizens  of  the  Free  States  to 
assert  their  will  as  the  majority.  It  was  an  over- 
whelming majority;  but  the  South  was  spoiled 
by  long  indulgence,  and  could  not  ydcld,  according 
to  the  constitutional  compact.  Belying  on  the 

■ unwarlike  character  of  the  North,  the  Secessionist 
leaders  defied  opposition,  and  began  a civil  war. 

By  doing  so,  they  fix  attention  on  whatever 
they  have  done  in  the  way  of  warfare.  I am  not 
i going  into  the  history  here  ; but  I may  refer  to 


the  fact  of  the  absence  of  discipline  which  lias 
been  remarkable  wherever  Southern  troops  have 
gone.  In  Mexico,  they  exhibited  a spectacle 
which  could  be  seen  in  no  place  where  the  military 
spirit  existed.  As  Bepublicans,  they  would  be 
bound  by’  no  compulsion  to  serve  beyond  their 
own  voluntary  promise,  or  mere  will  and  pleasure ; 
and  companies,  or  parties,  or  turns  and  threes, 
i were  frequently  seen  stacking  their  arms  and 
refusing  to  move  in  the  crisis  of  some  enterprise, 

, or  walking  away  on  the  eve  of  action.  By  the 
road  side,  or  in  some  exposed  place  in  camp,  some 
delinquent  might  be  seen  tied  neck  and  knees 
together,  or  somehow  pilloried,  for  some  breach  of 
discipline, — these  cruel  punishments  being  in- 
flicted on  safe  subjects,  in  the  absence  of  regular 
penalties,  which  republican  soldiers  will  not 
submit  to.  These  are  illustrations  of  a decided 
non-military  quality  in  the  Southern  citizens,  who 
feel  as  certain  of  being  soldiers,  born  and  bred,  as 
of  being  whites.  If  wTe  should  be  obliged  to 
believe  the  stories  how  current  of  their  barbarity 
to  prisoners  and  wounded  men  last  month,  the 
evidence  of  their  misapprehension  of  the  military 
character  will  be  complete.  On  the  one  hand, 
experience  disposes  us  to  disbelieve  all  w’onderful 
stories  told  in  American  newspapers;  and,  on  the 
other,  as  the  habit  of  visiting  personal  passions  on 
the  bodies  of  slaves  has  led  to  the  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  assassination  in  that  region  of  the  country’, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that,  after  a battle  and 
during  a rout,  men  accustomed  to  strike  and  stab 
and  shoot  on  the  sly’,  may  have  perpetrated  acts 
w’hicli  soldiers  in  the  old  world  would  regard  with 
loathing. 

As  soon  as  the  same  causes  have  an  opportunity’ 
of  operating  in  the  North,  we  see  the  same  effects 
produced.  American  sailors,  like  soldiers,  cannot 
endure  to  be  made  machines  of.  This  repugnance 
is  a reason  against  military  enterprise ; and 
Northern  citizens  have  therefore  not  been  soldiers 
hitherto ; but  there  must  be  sailors.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  trying  social  difficulties  the 
Bepublic  has  ever  had  to  deal  with.  Naval  com- 
manders are  not  so  happy  there  as  in  other 
countries,  from  the  perplexity’  howr  to  enforce 
discipline.  The  narratives  of  mutinies  on  board 
ship, — the  few’  that  become  known, — are  singu- 
larly’ melancholy ; as,  for  instance,  that  which 
occurred  in  the  Exploring  Expedition  under  Com- 
mander "Wilkes,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to 
hang  at  the  yardarm  the  son  of  a Member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  that  day.  We  see  in  the  incessant 
occurrence  of  cruelties  on  board  American  ships, 

■ — now  a stereotyped  phrase  in  the  newspapers, — 
the  consequences  of  a lack  of  a habit  of  discipline, 
and  of  due  provision  for  its  enforcement.  The 
necessary  despotism  under  w hich  alone  the  work  of 
an  army  and  a navy  can  be  done,  is  an  anomaly  in 
a democratic  republic ; and  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
trustworthy  understanding  between  commanders 
and  the  commanded.  It  w’as  long  experience  of 
this,  and  a coniirmed  habit  of  criticism  of  Southern 
soldiering,  w’hich  made  the  recent  “uprising  of. 
the  North  ” so  interesting  as  it  was  to  observers  of 
a warlike  crisis  in  an  unmilitary  country. 

The  self-will  in  the  North  show’cd  itself  in  the 
newspapers  before  a company  was  on  its-  march. 
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For  reasons  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell, 
tlie  power  of  the  newspaper  press  in  America  is 
seized  liy  men  who  are  anything  but  practical, 
.and  who  are  wanting  in  the  sense  and  modesty 
which  business  habits  engender  and  encourage. 
The  last  mail  of  July  has  brought  us  an  anecdote 
■which  tells  the  whole  case  in  the  briefest  way. 
While  almost  every  newspaper  undertook  to  guide 
the  President,  to  instruct  the  Cabinet,  and  to  put 
the  Coinmauder-iu-Chief  under  orders,  the  New 
York  “Tribune”  pushed  to  the  front  with  its 
scheme  of  taking  Richmond,  and  demolishing  the 
rebels  at  once.  In  vain  the  Government  held 
back,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  declared  that 
the  means  did  not  exist.  The  “ Tribune  ” set  up 
the  cry  “ On  to  Richmond  ! ” and  roused  the 
public  to  insist  upon  the  attempt,  by  ascribing  all 
delays  to  faults  in  the  administration.  The  rulers 
set  tip  by  the  people  to  rule  were  over-ruled,  and 
the  disaster  at  Bull’s  Run  is  the  consequence. 
After  it  happened,  the  Government  made  a strong 
appeal  to  the  editor  of  the  “ Tribune  ” to  desist 
from  interference  with  its  work  and  its  responsibili- 
ties. Such  an  appeal,  backed  by  the  hourly  arriving 
news  of  the  dead  and  the  missing,  and  the  immeasu- 
rable disaster  of  the  rout,  might  overawe  any  man’s 
pride,  and  touch  any  man’s  heart ; and  we  see  aeeord- 
ingly  a declaration  in  the  “Tribune,”  under  the 
editor's  well-known  name,  that  he  will  never  more 
offer  any  kind  of  comment  on  public  affairs  during 
the  struggle,  but  will  convey  to  his  readers  nothing 
but  news,  without  criticism,  suggestion,  or  any 
remark  whatever.  It  would  show  some  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion  if  other  editors,  not 
better  qualified  to  advise,  would  offer  the  same 
pledge.  They,  like  thousands  of  their  readers, 
have  been  mistaking  sanguine  imaginings,  and  the 
social  vanity  which  belongs  to  self-governing 
. peoples,  for  patriotic  ardour,  and  have  doubted  the 
patriotic  ardour  of  all  who  were  not  in  as  great  a 
hurry  as  they  were.  In  this  connection  another 
incident  has  occurred,  which  impressed  some 
persons  deeply  long  before  the  march  to  Bull’s 
Run. 

The  most  experienced  and  thoughtful  of  the 
great  Northern  merchants  have, from  the  beginning, 
denounced  this  kind  of  patriotic  ardour,  while 
themselves  so  ardent  in  their  patriotism  as  to  pour 
out  their  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the  State,  and 
send  their  sons  to  the  war  when  too  old  to  go 
themselves.  They  have  incessantly  declared  the 
first  requisite  to  be  “a  business  basis,”  in  contrast 
to  an  emotional  one,  on  which  to  build  plans  ami 
action — a policy  and  its  methods  ; and,  when  this 
“business  basis”  was  not  to  be  had.  they  avowed 
a hope  that  the  Northern  forces  would  meet  with 
“two  or  three  defeats  at  the  outset.”  I under- 
stand, on  good  authority,  that  now  they  have  got 
their  wish  they  do  not  repent  it.  When  the  first 
desperate  accounts  of  the  rout  at  Bull’s  Run 
arrived  they  pronounced  them  exaggerated — as 
they  turned  out  to  be  ; and  when  the  full  amount 
of  the  disaster  became  known  they  admitted  that 
they  could  not  regret  it,  because  the  alternative 
was  of  something  worse.  These  practical  sages 
have  reason  for  what  they  feel  and  say.  They  see 
that  the  self-will  which  the}'  regard  with  a truly 
republican  admiration,  will  be  turned  full  in  the 


right  direction, — in  the  direction  of  each  man’s 
own  duty,  instead  of  that  of  other  people’s.  They 
have  a warrant  for  their  hope  in  their  constant 
experience  of  their  countrymen’s  ability  to  set 
things  to  rights,  and  to  learn  from  events.  In 
civil  life,  it  is  remarkable  how  long  an  evil  may  go 
on  unchecked  in  any  American  State  ; because 
what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business  ; 
but  when  some  llagrant  instance  rouses  attention, 
and  the  community  gives  its  mind  to  a remedy, 
the  remedy  is  the  speediest  and  best  conceivable, 
i remember,  as  one  instance,  the  grievance  of 
shipwrecks  in  a bay  formed  by  the  shores  of 
two  States.  The  coast  of  an  island  there  was 
dangerous  ; and  the  pilots  of  each  State  were 
disagreed  about  their  duty,  and  remiss  in  it.  At 
last,  a crowd  of  immigrants  were  drowned  in  a 
way  which  shocked  the  whole  community  ; and  a 
Bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  which  contained  a 
complete  remedy  in  three  lines.  Such  remedial 
measures  in  America,  our  lawyers  say,  never  need 
recurring  to.  They  require  no  botching,  no  sup- 
plementing, as  our  Acts  of  Parliament  too  often  do. 
They  may  bo  long  waited  for  ; but,  when  obtained, 
they  are  found  to  be  exactly  what  is  wanted. 
Those  who  best  know  the  Americans  now  look  for 
a process  of  the  same  kind  in  military  affairs  lirst, 
and  afterwards  in  political.  The.  evil  of  presump- 
tion and  ignorant  meddling  has  exhibited  itself  in 
a wreck  more  disastrous  than  that  in  which  the 
immigrants  perished  ; and  the  seorners  of  disci- 
pline have  proved  more  mischievous  than  pilots  at 
fend  ; ami  the  consequence  already  is  a strong 
direction  of  the  general  self-will  on  the  enforcement 
of  discipline,  and  the  securing  of  the  proper 
conditions. 

Not  the  less  for  this  is  the  North  as  essentially 
unmilitary  as  the  South.  No  dcgiee  of  excellence 
in  the  army  hereafter  will  surprise  any  sensible 
observer  ; but  it  will  lie  of  a different  kind  from 
anything  that  Europe  has  produces  Wo  say 
that  our  soldiers  are  all  volunteers,  aiul  we  study 
vt ith  interest  and  admiration  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  automaton  regiments  of  the  (,’zar, 
where  every  man  is  not  so  much  a machine,  as  a 
cut  and  dried  portion  of  a machine,  worth  nothing 
hut  as  it  moves  in  its  place.  The  difference 
between  our  troops  and  those  which  the  Americans 
aspire  to  have  is  almost  as  great  in  their  eyes  as 
between  us  and  the  Russians.  Not  only  is  every 
American  citizen-soldier  to  do  his  particular  part 
well  in  his  own  place,  but  caeli  is  to  make  war  on 
his  own  account,  for  a cause  which  he  thoroughly 
understands. 

.So  far  from  this  being  absurd,  it  is  exactly  what 
is  now  doing  ; hut  the  preceding  stage. — that  of 
adequate  co-operation,  in  other  words,  discipline, 
— is  as  yet  deficient  : and  it  would  not  have  been 
the  thing  absent  if  the  military  spirit  had  existed. 
I know  of  nothing  finer  than  much  of  the  conduct 
of  the  citizen-soldiers,  not  only  in  “ the  uprising  ' 
(as  it  is,  and  always  will  he  called),  hut  in  tlie 
whole  march,  and  the  battle,  and  1 may  add,  the 
rout  of  Bull’s  Run.  I need  not  go  hack  to  the 
incidents  of  the  muster  at  the  President  s call  ; for 
nobody  living  will  ever  forget  it : but  I have 
caught  glimpses  of  some  of  the  men  from  the 
plough  and  the  lishing-boat,  and  the  forge  and 
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the  loom,  as  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest 
fire  at  the  Bull’s  Run.  There  stood  and  fought 
two  score  of  volunteers  from  a village  in  Massa- 
chusetts,— stood  and  fought  for  nine  hours,  in 
heat  and  hunger,  and  amidst  the.  natural  terrors 
of  a first  battle.  They  may  have  been  among 
the  unsoldieily  fellows  who  ate  up  two  days  ’ 
rations  in  one,  and  finished  their  allowance  of 
water,  and  had  thought  proper  to  run  to  the 
streams  and  drink  on  the  march.  They  may 
have  been  to  blame  for  their  hunger  and  thirst. 
For  aught  1 know  they  may  have  criticised 
their  officers  en  route , and  laid  the  blame  since 
the  defeat  where  they  fancied  it  ought  to  rest. 
But  they  also  fought  like  men  each  of  whom  felt 
himself  a champion  of  the  injured  negro  race,  and 
a patriot  pledged  to  the  recovery  of  the  con- 
stitution. One  was  a stout  working  man,  who 
had  run  for  hours,  at  the  end  of  his  day's  toil, 
getting  signatures  to  petitions  to  the  legislature, 
while  it  was  still  time  to  preclude  this  war.  He 
will  run  no  more,  for  he  left  a leg  at  the  Bull  s 
Run.  Another  was  a youth  of  eighteen,  whose 
republican  self-will  had  brought  him  into  the  I 
field  before  be  was  fit  for  the  fatigue  of  it.  31c 
had  been  helped  when  he  showed  himself  im- 
moveable ; and  the  Puritan  non-resistant  relatives 
who  could  not  conscientiously  give  him  revolver  or 
rifle,  had  stocked  him  with  comforts, — with  writing 
materials  and  canteen  “fixings”  in  the  smallest 
compass  and  most  convenient  shape.  Here  he 
stayed  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  till  his  colonel 
was  down,  and  his  captain  killed,  aud  the 
little  band  he  belonged  to  was  ordered  to  retreat. 
He  could  not  retreat  far,  and  as  be  sank  be 
desired  liis  nearest  comrade  to  write  to  bis 
father,  and  say  that  lie  was  unwouuded,  hut  unable 
to  go  further.  He  was  last  seen  lying  by  the  way- 
sidc,  and  bis  name  is  in  the  list  of  the  missing. 
Citizen-soldiers  of  this  character  will  gain  their 
political  objects  in  tlieir  own  way,  and  will 
make  themselves  enough  of  soldiers  to  take 
the  shortest  way.  Not  the  less  does  it  appear 
that  it  is  not  the  military  spirit  that  is  astir 
within  them,  and  that  their  conceptions  are  essen- 
tially political.  I think  so  the  more  for  the  very 
incidents  which  are  told  as  illustrations  of  the 
martial  animus.  When  citizens  who  have  hitherto 
been  backward  in  action  and  in  speech  now  pro- 
pose to  kill  every  white  man  at  the  South,  in  order 
to  settle  the  two  questions  at  once  (of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  slavery)  the  notion  is  essentially  un- 
warlikc  ; — as  much  so  as  the  officers’  levity  of  talk 
l about  being  “ whipped,”  or  the  privates’  lounge 
about  the  streets  of  Washington,  gossiping  about 
the  disgraces  of  the  rout,  and  criticising  the 
coimsel  and  conduct  of  their  commanders.  The 
■whole  condition  of  war  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
them ; and  if  they  learn  it,  it  will  he  by  express 
study,  with  no  aid  from  instinct. 

'1  he  attitude  of  the  chiefs  on  either  side  after  the 
conflict  is  as  strange  a spectacle  as  anything  that 
had  gone  before.  General  Beauregard,  looking 
at  a newspaper  handed  to  him,  and  finding  in 
it  that  he  had  gained  a groat  victory,  of 
which  he  had  had  no  suspicion  ; General  Scott 
in  council  at  Washington,  upbraiding  himself  for 
giving  up  his  judgment  to  the  dictation  of 


civilians  ; the  Government  telegraphing  to  New 
York  an  appeal  to  a newspaper  editor  to  desist 
from  a particular  course  of  comment  ; the  best  1 
citizens  declaring  themselves  glad  of  a defeat  and 
rout ; Confederate  soldiers  picking  off  stragglers 
1 and  sentries,  as  they  would  steal  a march  on 
wolves  : Federal  volunteers  walking  aw  ay  from 
their  guns,  guessing  they’ll  go  home  and  see  how 
the  old  woman  and  the  farm  get  on,  and  then 
come  back  ; the  whole  field  of  the  struggle,  and 
all  the  details,  are  so  uulike  any  conception  of 
warfare  in  Europe  as  to  he  worth,  as  I said  at  the 
beginning,  a close  and  'patient  study. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I suppose,  in  anybody’s  mind 
that  the  Northern  men  will  succeed,  in  their  own 
way,  and  after  certain  delays.  All  indications 
point  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Secession  faction, 
if  any  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  universal 
testimony  to  the  poverty  of  the  party,  the  im- 
pressment of  a portion  of  their  soldiery,  and 
the  discontent  of  many  more ; the  restless 
state  of  the  slaves,  and  the  consequent  impos- 
sibility of  recruiting  the  army  ; and  the  increas- 
ing manifestation  of  Unionist  opinion  in  the  Slave 
States.  I 

I anticipate  a bravo  and  patient  persistence  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  States,  and  an  ultimate  vindi- 
cation of  their  republican  principles,  and  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes.  There  can  now  be  no 
stopping  short  of  these  two  aims.  What  the  form 
of  ultimate  settlement  will  be,  and  whether  the 
Republic  can  come  out  democratic  from  the  ordeal' 
of  a civil  war,  is  more  than  any  prudent  man  will 
undertake  to  prophesy. 

From  the  Mountain. 



THE  SPRING  OF  CLEAR  WATER. 

It  was  at  noon  on  a sultry  summer’s  day,  that 
three  travellers  quitted  the  high  road  to  seek  re- 
freshment at  a spring,  which  they  perceived  at  a 
short  distance.  The  spring  was  overhung  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  shrubs  which  flourished  from 
its  moisture,  and  in  gratitude  returned  their  shade 
to  preserve  its  refreshing  coolness.  The  waters, 
collecting  first  in  a basin  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
overflowed  in  transparent  streams,  trickling  in- 
their  course  over  the  following  inscription,  carved 
on  the  rock : 

“Be  thou  like  unto  this  spring.” 

The  separate  streamlets  kept  joining  each  other 
on  the  coarse  sand  beneath  the  basin,  and  then 
flowed  away,  farther  and  farther,  till  united  into 
a small  rivulet  they  rippled  through  the  neighbour- 
ing flowery  meadows.  The  travellers,  having 
quenched  their  thirst,  while  sitting  to  rest  them- 
selves for  awhile,  read  the  inscription,  of  v.  hicli 
each  gave  Ids  own  interpretation. 

“ It  is  excellent  advice,”  said  one  of  them,  who 
appeared  to  Vie  a trader  ; he  carried  a knapsack  on  ■ 
his  back,  his  broad  leathern  belt  seemed  to  contain 
something  heavy  wrapped  or  sewed  within  it,  and 
his  strong  boots  were  covered  with  a layer  of 
dust,  seemingly  from  a long  journey.  “The  > 
spring,”  he  continued,  “runs  without  ceasing,, 
wanders  extensively,  receives  into  itself  the 
waters  of  other  springs,  and  increases  till  it 
becomes  a river,  and  by  its  example  incites  man. 
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to  ceaseless  activity  anil  unwearied  industry,  for 
jfche  aecom]>lishment  of  all  his  desires.” 

Hearing  this,  another  of  the  travellers,  an  old 
man,  carrying  a book  in  his  hand,  shook  his  head, 
and  said  : 

“ The  lesson  here  given  is  a much  higher  one 
than  that.  This  spring  is  common  to  all.  It 
quenches  the  thirst  of  every  passer  by,  and  yet 
demands  the  gratitude  of  no  one.  It  clearly  bids 
us  do  good,  purely  for  the  love  of  good,  and  io 
require  no  other  reward.” 

The  third  traveller  had  remained  silent  during 
this  time.  He  was  a beautiful,  fair-haired  youth, 
j who  for  the  first  time,  and  but  recently,  had 
i parted  from  his  mother.  Ilis  comrades  asked  him 
his  explanation  of  the  inscription. 

He  reflected  fora  moment;  then,  slightly  blush- 
ing, said  : 

“To  me  the  spring  tells  a different  tale.  To 
what  purpose  would  bo  its  unceasing  activity,  and 
its  readiness  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  all  passen- 
gers, were  it  muddy  and  defiled  by  the  earth  ? Its 
chief  excellence  is  its  brightness  and  transparent 
clearness.  Its  inscription  exhorts  us  neither  to 
industry  nor  to  magnanimity ; but  to  be  like  this 
spring  ourselves,  to  preserve  the  soul  in  such 
unsullied  purity,  that  it  may,  like  it  in  its  course, 
fitly  reflect  the  flowers  of  the  earth  and  the 
splendours  of  the  heavens.”  W.  K.  W. 


WELSH  EISTEDDFODS. 

N O'l wiTHST.vx ding  the  jealous  care  of  anti- 
quarians and  archaeological  societies,  there  are 
but  few  places  in  the  kingdom  where  old  cus- 
toms have  not  disappeared  in  these  days  of  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs,  as  if  the  country  had 
become  too  utilitarian,  or  too  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness to  waste  time  or  money  in  shows,  guilds,  and 
pageants. 

To  me  such  occurrences  as  the  Preston  Guild, 
the  Lady  Godiva  procession  at  Coventry,  and  the 
Shrewsbury  pageant  are  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque, and  if  of  no  use,  afford  at  all  events  a 
pleasant  holiday  to  many  hard-worked  townsfolk. 
Of  a higher  and  more  attractive,  because  more 
national  class  of  meetings,  the  Eisteddfods  of 
Wales  arc  worthy  of  record,  not  because  they  are 
likely  to  become  extinct — for  they  seem  at  this 
moment  more  flourishing  than  ever — but  because 
the  Welsh  appear  to  be  the  only  race,  a com- 
ponent part  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  not 
had  its  nationality  so  rubbed  out,  if  one  may 
use  the  term,  by  constant  intercourse  with  the 
English,  as  to  forget  that  it  ever  had  any  national 
customs. 

While  the  amount  of  good  that  these  Eisteddfods 
do,  as  they  are  at  present  carried  on,  may  be 
questioned,  they  certainly  offer  a held  for  local 
genius,  which  would  otherwise  never  he  displayed, 
and  also  perpetuate  Welsh  characteristics  of 
temper  and  talent  to  a remarkable  degree. 

Among  these  characteristics  love  of  country  is 
certainly  a very  marked  feature,  and  a determined 
belief  that  everything  good  had  its  origin  in  Wales ; 
not  to  mention  a pugnacious  way  of  arguing  the 
case,  when  doubt  is  thrown  oil  their  assertions  by 
incredulous  heretics. 


Tell  a Welsh  dissenting  minister  that  the 
Church  is  gaining  ground,  or  a bard  that  the 
Eisteddfods  are  nonsensical,  and  you  arc  over- 
whelmed with  a storm  of  fiery  reproach,  followed 
up  in  the  county  paper  by  a number  of  strongly- 
worded  letters,  in  which  the  subject  is  pursued 
until  the  editor  inserts  a notice  that  all  future 
communications  must  be  paid  for  as  advertisements. 

It  certainly  is  a great  question  how  far  the 
Eisteddfods  are  useful  or  mischievous,  some 
asserting  that  as  long  as  the  Welsh  is  kept  up,  so 
long  will  the  English  language  be  retarded  ; while 
others  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  anil  think 
that  by  proving  that'  hardism  began  with  Adam, 
they  have  done  signal  service  to  their  native 
country. 

The  truth  probably  is  that  these  assemblies  arc 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad,  but  might  be 
made  productive  of  much  use,  when  divested  of 
their  mummery,  by  developing  national  talent  and 
encouraging  sound  instruction. 

And  if  their  promoters  like  to  dress  themselves 
up  as  hards  and  druids,  and  if  plain  Mr.  Jones 
likes  to  dub  himself  with  the  high-sounding  name 
of  Taliesyn  or  Cuhelyn,  there  is  not  much  harm 
m it.  Tennyson  anil  Tapper  might  call  them- 
selves Ossian  and  Chaucer  ff  they  pleased.  Not 
that  1 would  ever  place  our  modern  bards  in  the 
same  category'  with  the  Welsh  poets,  who  1 
rather  think  have  a dim  notion  that  nobody' 
would  listen  to  their  effusions  when  offered  to  the 
public  under  their  own  names.  However,  apart 
from  these  absurdities,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a large  amount  of  old  Welsh  lore,  which  would 
otherwise  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  has  been  kept 
up,  and  much  interesting  information  elicited ; 
and  if  the  English  language,  which  is  so  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  Wales,  was  only'  more  en- 
couraged, instead  of  being  kept  so  much  in  the 
back  ground,  the  Eisteddfods  would  really  become 
valuable  institutions.  And  in  saying  this  l do 
not  wish  the  Welsh  language  to  become  extinct  ; 
but  when  we  observe  how  the  other  national 
languages,  such  as  the  Erse,  Manx,  Irish,  and 
Cornish  have  nearly  all  died  away,  it  is  folly'  to 
light  against  an  inevitable  order  of  things  ; and 
the  Welshman  will  best  consult  the  interests  of 
his  country,  while  preserving  her  old  customs,  by’ 
adapting  himself  anil  fellow  Cyinri  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age. 

As  the  Eisteddfods  are  of  ancient  institution, 
anil  are  conducted  after  a traditional  fashion,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  detail  the  proceedings 
for  the  henciit  of  such  of  my  readers  as  may  not 
have  witnessed  one.  An  Eisteddfod  (plural, 
Eisteddfodau)  Cymreigiddion  is  an  assembly  of 
Welshmen  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  speeches, 
essays,  music,  and  poetry  in  the  Welsh  tongue, 
for  all  of  which  subjects  prices  are  ollcrcd, 
frequently  amounting  to  a very  considerable  sum. 
These  meetings  are  known  to  have  been  held,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  now’  fashionable  w atering  place  of  Llandudno, 
although  the  first  detailed  account  did  not  take 
place  until  i 1 70,  when  Bliys  ap  Gryllyd  i,  1‘riucc 
of  Wales,  held  a congress  m Cardigan  Castle,  on 
which  occasion  the  prize  for  poetry'  was  gained  ly 
a North  Welshman. 
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The  opening  of  the  Eisteddfod  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  mysterious  ceremonies  called  the 
Gorsedd,  for  which  a pedigree  is  claimed  dating 
from  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
which  can  be  conducted  only  by  those  who  are 
initiated  into  the  sacred  rites  (or  mummeries,  as 
many  maybe  disposed  to  call  them). 

The  place  for  holding  the  Gorsedd  is  usually  an 
open  space,  in  the  centre  of  Which  is  a huge  stone, 
the  “Maen  Llog,”  surrounded  by  a circle,  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  of  twelve  other  stones,  supposed 
to  represent  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  On  the 
outside  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  circle  three  , 
other  stones  are  placed,  ih  such  a position  as 
regards  the  Gorsedd  stone,  that  lines  drawn  from 
it  to  them  will  indicate  the  rising  of  the  sun  in 
, the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and  the  equinoxes 
respectively.  The  form  which  these  lines,  or 
pencils  of  light  as  they  arc  termed,  would  assume 
in  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  bards  and  druids, 
and  when  written  down  appear  thus  /J\,  is  in 
fact  the  druidic  expression  for  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  To  this  Gorsedd  stone  a solemn  pro- 
cession is  formed,  which  is  at  least  curious  and 
picturesque,  owing  to  the  peculiar  dresses  assumed 
by  the  different  orders.  The  colour  of  the  bards 
is  blue,  to  symbolise  the  blue  sky,  and  supposed  to 
indicate  peace  and  tranquillity ; the  druids  are 
dressed  in  white,  significant  of  great  purity  ; and 
the  ovates  or  candidates  for  the  higher  orders  are 
(rather  unfortunately)  habited  in  green,  to  represent 
the  grass  of  the  lield,  which  is  typical  of  growth 
and  progress. 

Another  singular  custom  is  the  carrying  of  a 
sword  by  a bard,  who  holds  it  by  the  point,  to 
show  that  he  is  a man  of  peace,  and  would  rather 
turn  the  weapon  against  himself  in  preference  to 
i any  others. 

| On  arriving  at  the  circle,  a pr&yer,  said  to  have 
| been  composed  1300  years  ago,  is  recited  to  the 
, I following  effect : — 

May  Heaven  grant  strength, 

And  to  strength  add  understanding, 

And  to  understanding,  knowledge, 

And  to  knowledge,  what  is  just, 

And  to  what  is  just,  love, 

And  to  love,  the  love  of  all  things, 

And  in  the  love  of  all  things,  the  love  of  God. 

As  soon  as  the  prayer  is  finished,  the  Gorsedd  is 
declared  to  be  opened,  and  the  business  of  con- 
j ferring  degrees  on  the  bards  and  ovates  is  pro. 

1 ceeded  with.  Of  the  three  orders  the  ovate  is 
the  lowest. 

Under  the  old  druidic  dispensation,  he  was 
required  to  devote  twenty  years  of  his  life  (rather 
! a long  period  of  incubation)  before  he  could 
qualify  as  a hard,  to  gain  which  honour  he  had  to 
i study  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  institution,  gene- 
rally m verse,  besides  using  his  brains  to  compose 
fresh  ones.  At  the  expiration  of  his  time  he 
became  a bard,  which  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
holding  or  presiding  at  Gorscdds,  as  well  as 
instructing  disciples,  which  was  usually  done  in  a 
series  of  pithy  truisms  called  triads.  Although 
they  are  full,  even  to  repletion,  of  wisdom,  they 
are  characterised  a good  deal  by  repetition,  and 
were  sometimes  not  a little  obscure  to  ordinary 
mortals  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  studying 


them  for  twenty  years ; as  for  instance,  “the  three 
dignities  of  poetry  are  the  praise  of  goodness,  the 
memory  of  what  is  remarkable,  and  the  invigora- 
tion  of  the  affections.”  And  again,  “three  thiugs 
to  he  chiefly  considered  in  poetical  illustration — 
what  shall  be  obviously,  what  shall  be  instantly 
admired,  and  what  shall  he  eminently  charac- 
teristic.” Some  of  these  “ proverbial  philosophies  ” 
are  rather  graceful,  as  “ the  three  primary 
requisites  of  poetical  genius  : — an  eye  that 
can  see  nature,  a heart  that  can  feel  nature, 
and  a resolution  that  dares  follow  nature.” 
Literature,  however,  was  not  the  only  thing 
that  the  bards  had  to  look  after,  for  morals 
also  came  within  their  scope,  as  we  find  that 
the  three  ultimate  objects  of  bardism  were 
“to  reform  morals,  secure  peace,  and  follow  every- 
thing that  is  good,” — a delightfully  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  which  was  still 
further  carried  out  by  “ the  three  tilings  forbidden 
to  bards — immorality,  satire,  and  bearing  of 
arms.”  The  only  thing  that  one  wonders  at  is, 
that  so  many  people  coidd  he  found  to  undertake 
such  heavy  responsibilities.  1 fancy,  though, 
that  some  of  these  laws  must  be  obsolete,  for  I 
know  at  least  two  bards  who  are  enthusiastic 
members  of  a rifle  corps.  In  former  times,  it  was 
considered  rather  a good  thing  to  be  a bard  ; for 
we  read  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Howell  Dda  (the 
"Welsh  Coke  upon  Littleton),  that  whoever  injured 
a bard,  even  slightly,  had  to  pay  a line  of  six 
cows  and  120  pence,  while  a murderer  of  one  was 
mulcted  in  12G  cows.  Bards  also  had  the  privi- 
lege of  passing  in  safety  through  a hostile  country, 
of  maintenance  wherever  they  went,  and,  what 
was  more  valuable  to  a Welshman  than  anything 
else,  according  to  Giraldus,  their  word  was  to  be 
taken  before  that  of  any  other  person.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  bartls  were  not  the 
perfect  characters  they  ought  to  have  been ; for 
it  is  recorded  that  Gryffydd  ap  C'ynan,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Wales,  in  order  to  restrain  their 
inordinate  vanity,  enacted,  “That  if  a minstrel 
offended  in  certain  points,  any  man  whatsoever 
might  arrest  and  inflict  discretional  punishment 
on  him — seize  whatever  property  he  had  about 
his  person.”  The  highest  order  of  all  was  that  of 
the  Druids,  who  united  in  their  sacred  persons  the 
office  of  priest  and  judge,  and  traversed  the  whole 
country  trying  causes  and  instructing  the  people. 
Though  the  worship  of  the  Druids  is  generally 
locked  upon  as  a mixture  of  the  savage  and  the 
impious,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  clever 
observant  men,  well  versed  in  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  natural  philosophy,  by  which  they  main- 
tained their  power  over  the  people.  But  Drnidism 
as  a system  does  not  appear — according  to  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  literati  cymreigidd — 
to  have  been  of  that  heathenish  nature  with  which 
it  is  popularly  invested — at  least,  so  I understood 
a speech  made  at  an  Eisteddfod  at  Llangollen,  in 
which  the  hearers  were  informed  that  bardism 
was  as  ancient  as  Noah,  or  even  Adam,  and  when 
the  dispersion  of  nations  took  place,  the  Cymri 
were  the  only  ones  who,  without  revelations,  kept 
the  true  religion  iindefiled ; so  that  when  the 
Messiah  came,  they  saw  that  He  answered  the 
types  they  had  of  Him,  and  accepted  the  Gospel 
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as  a completion  of  Draidism,  which  consequently 
was  the  basis  of  all  Christianity — a very  satisfac- 
tory and  complacent  way  of  settling  all  difficulties 
upon  the  point. 

The  peculiar  systems  of  the  Druids  were  not  to 
be  revealed  except  to  descendants  of  the  order, 
amongst  whom  there  are  some  even  now  existing, 
who  carry  the  fearful  secret  in  their  breasts, 
which  they  are  bound  to  keep  inviolate  under  fear 
of  pains  and  penalties,  to  which  the  conventional 
red-hot  poker  of  freemasonry  is  nothing.  Above 
all,  if  the  Archdruid  holds  secrets  in  proportion 
to  his  rank,  it  is  a wonder  how  he  can  go  through 
life  : but  not  only  docs  he  do  so,  but  is  a very 
affable  and  pleasant-spoken  gentleman,  who,  if 
you  chance  to  meet  him  in  company,  as  I had 
the  pleasure  of  doing,  does  not  overwhelm  you 
with  an  undue  sense  of  his  exalted  position,  lint 
the  Arehdruid  at  a dinner-party,  and  the  Areli- 
druid  presiding  over  a congress  of  bards,  are  very 
different  people,  and  I feel  shocked  to  this  day  at 
having  ventured  to  speak  familiarly  with  a being 
who,  as  he  himself  informed  us  at  a Gorscdd  on 
the  “ Maen  Chwyf,”  or  rocking  stone,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tatf,  was  “the  representative  of  the 
iirst  progenitor  of  mankind,  and  was  also  figura- 
tively the  sun  of  the  moral  world  !” 

Having  examined  the  leading  features  of  the 
Gorscdd,  I will  briefly  describe  those  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  which  is  thrown  open  to  the  _pn>- 
fanum  rule/ us  who  are  not  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  bardism.  This  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  business  of  the  day  ; and  if  on  a large 
scale,  as  those  at  Denbigh  last  year,  and  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil  the  year  before,  attract  a large  number  of 
visitors  as  well  as  competitors  for  the  prizes. 
The  programme  consists  of  speeches,  essays,  poetry, 
anil  harp  playing,  which  is  almost  always  the 
cream  of  the  whole  performance.  Of  the  former 
some  are  good,  and  evince  much  patient  research 
and  learning,  and  when  on  a sensible  subject, 
— such  as  “The  Mineral  Resources  of  "Wales,” 
which  gained  a prize  at  Llangollen, — are  calculated 
to  be  of  immense  utility  to  the  country. 

A very  common  form  of  poem  is  the  “ Englyn,” 
usually  composed  in  honour  of  some  person  or 
some  personal  event,  and  generally  embodied  in  a 
few  lines  or  stanzas.  Frequently  they  are  racy 
and  expressive,  but  too  often — particularly  in 
small  local  Eisteddfods — the  englynion  in  praise 
of  a person  are  fulsome  and  laudatory  to  a laugh- 
able degree. 

The  liar])  playing  is  always  more  or  less  good, 
and,  from  its  characteristic  nationality,  is  pleasant 
to  hear.  The  Welsh  harp,  however,  appears  to 
have  derived  its  origin  from  Ireland ; for,  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  century,  the  Welsh  were  accus- 
tomed to  pass  over  into  that  country  to  reeeivo 
instruction  in  the  harp  and  the  bardic  profession 
generally  ; and  it  is  said  that  Oryffydd  ap  C'ynan, 
before  mentioned,  brought  over  from  thence 
“ divers  curious  musicians,”  from  whom  was 
derived  a great  part  of  the  instrumental  music. 
The  harps  used  at  the  performances  of  the 
Eisteddfods,  as  elsewhere  in  the  principality,  arc 
not  the  large  pedal  harps  which  arc  turned  out 
all  gold  and  ornament  from  Eravd’s  factory,  but 
are  rather  small,  triple- stringed  instruments, 


which,  to  any  one  but  a native,  would  be  per- 
plexing in  the  extreme,  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  of  very  great  sweetness,  and  are  adapted 
before  all  others  for  the  simple  pathos  of  the 
W e!®h  airs.  The  most  peculiar  performance  con- 
nected with  the  harp  is  the  style  of  accompanied 
singing  known  as  “pennillion  singing,”  which 
certainly,  I think,  nobody  but  a Welshman  could 
ever  imagine  or  execute.  The  singer  does  not 
begin  with  the  strain,  but  strikes  up  whenever  he 
likes,  at  the  third,  fourth,  or  lifth  bar,  although 
at  whatever  point  he  commences,  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  end  with  the  strain  which  contains 
eight  bars.  The  great  point  seems  to  lie  in  the 
number  of  words  that  they  can  cram  in,  so  as  to 
bring  the  air  and  stanzas  to  a simultaneous  con- 
clusion. To  judge  by  the  frequent  applause 
which  pennillion  singing  always  evokes,  it  is 
evidently  the  favourite  portion  of  the  programme 
with  the  Welsh  hearers,  who,  I fancy,  care  more 
for  the  music  and  englynion  than  anything  else. 
Indeed,  nobody  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  princi- 
pality can  fail  to  remark  the  universal  love  of 
music  in  the  AVelsh  character,  in  some  cases 
amounting  almost  to  a passion. 

There  are  few  towns  or  villages  which  do  not 
possess  their  choir  (probably  attached  to  some 
chapel),  which  attends  at  the  different  Eisteddfods 
for  the  purpose  of  competing  for  a prize,  and  sus- 
taining the  reputation  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  individual  competition,  the 
subject  being  an  air  out  of  the  “ Messiah,”  which 
is  the  oratorio  par  excellence  of  the  Welsh  ; while 
on  other  occasions  each  choir  is  at  liberty  to  select 
what  they  like  best.  In  the  mining  districts 
particularly  there  is  a great  passion  for  Handel, 
and  the  “ Messiah  ” in  particular,  and  I am  bound 
to  say  that  difficulties  never  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
Welsh  choir,  for  they  almost  always  select  a 
chorus  in  which  there  is  most  fugue — a style  of 
music  which  appears  to  delight  them  immensely. 
The  hymns  and  anthems  which  every  choir- 
leader  is  sure  to  compose  for  his  flock,  generally 
abound  in  rapid  runs  and  fugues,  in  which  the 
different  parts  arc  certainly  taken  up  with  great 
precision.  It  is  a pity  that  with  all  their  innate 
love  of  music,  aud  their  capabilities  for  it,  that 
the  Welsh  do  not  possess  a wider  range,  and  that 
a greater  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  is  not  more  frequently  attempted,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  folks,  who  have  by  such  practice 
attained  a reputation  as  first- rate  chorus  singers; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  national  vanity  and 
conceit  stands  in  the  way  of  all  improvement,  as  it 
has  so  frequently  done  before.  G.  1’.  15. 
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BEFORE  SUNSET. 

Framed  in  the  open  window, 

’Gainst  a background  of  green  and  red, 
The  sweep  of  a flowing  garment ; 

And  the  droop  of  a queen-like  head  ; 

And  a delicate  hand  outstretched 
To  gather  the  leaves  of  the  rose, 

And  a voice  that  carols  the  story 
Of  Love,  its  joys  and  its  woes. 
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The  clouds  are  rosy  above  her, 

The  trees  catch  the  hue  of  the  sky, 

Where  they  bend  to  the  distant  cable 

All  a-glow  with  an  amethyst  dye. 

Two  figures  framed  in  the  window, 

Blurr’d  in  with  the  leaves  and  sky  ; 

The  breeze  from  the  grave  of  the  daylight 

Coming  up  with  an  ominous  sigh. 

AFTER  SUNSET. 

A noise  at  the  garden  wicket, 

A heavier  step  on  the  ground  ; 

Two  voices  talking  in  whispers, 

And  one  has  a deeper  sound. 

The  black  trees  mourn  o’er  the  gable, 

The  mists  steam  up  from  the  dell  ; 

Of  two,  that  are  framed  in  t he  window, 

There’s  one  that  loves  far  too  well. 

Frep.  H.  W'hymrer. 

COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON  SUPPLY. 

tart  ir.  . jn  1636,  there  is  mention  made  of  a certain 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  opinions  of  a genius  who  constructed  a loom,  by  which  haber- 
former  age  in  respect  of  novelties  which  have  been  dashery  was  so  immensely  multiplied  that  the 
matured  and  pcrfectionatcd — suffered  to  take  root  municipal  council  of  Dantzic  took  fright  lest  the 
and  yield  their  fruits  only  in  our  own.  Montes-  heads  of  the  citizens  should  get  crushed  by  cogs 
quien  confessed  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  all  and  levers,  and  the  hands  of  their  artizans  be  tied 
mechanical  contrivances,  on  the  ground  of  their  and  fettered  with  the  ribbons  of  an  automaton, 
pernicious  action  upon  the  manual  industry  of  The  sentence  which,  in  virtue  of  this  decision,  was 
skilled  labour.  In  a work  written  by  Lancellotti  . pronounced  against  the  artist,  was  death ; a just 
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punishment,  or  at  any  rate,  a fair  retribution  for 
the  injuries  his  mathematical  combinations  had 
inllieted  upon  mankind.  Beckmann  speaks  of  the 
expediency  of  suppressing  this  sort  of  mechanical 
applications  by  some  general  consent  among 
governments,  as  of  a question  difficult  to  handle, 
bi  t too  urgent  to  be  repudiated.  In  Germany, 
when  this  fever  of  invention  was  running 
highest,  as  fast  as  looms  were  set  up  and 
their  capabilities  displayed,  they  were  burnt  or 
proscribed  by  public  authority.  In  1719  the 
Emperor  Charles  renewed  the  prohibition  lie  had 
first  promulged  on  this  subject  in  1085.  Fifty 
years  afterwards,  however,  things  so  thoroughly 
changed  that  looms  of  various  kinds,  and  designed 
for  diverse  purposes,  were  not  only  common,  but 
in  Saxony  premiums  i\  ere  actually  bestowed  for 
such  further  improvements  as  would  augment 
their  powers  of  production,  and  extend  their 
usefulness.  No  wonder  the  worth  of  modern 
mechanical  appliances  made  itself  keenly  felt  at 
last  through  the  thick,  chilly  clouds  with  which 
habit,  prejudice,  and  conventional  interests  had 
shrouded  it ; for  in  those  good  old  times,  when 
they  did  not  exist,  a spinner  sat  at  his  work  a 
whole  year  to  produce  as  much  yarn  as  can,  with 
onr  present  aids  and  expedients,  be  spun  in  a 
single  day.  One  Englishman  at  his  mule  turns  off 
daily  a deal  more  yarn,  and  of  a far  liner  quality, 
than  do  two  hundred  of  the  most  indefatigable 
spinners  that  Hindustan  ever  produced.  Velocity 
of  motion  is  the  cause  of  this  immense  power  of 
creation.  The  machinery  employed  is  enormously 
active.  A calculation  of  results  reads  like  an 
exposition  of  astronomical  phenomena.  Why,  the 
spindles  and  bobbins  on  to  which  the  thread  is 
wound  revolve  in  one  minute  more  than  five 
thousand  times.  One  pound  in  weight  of  the 
finest  thread  made  (So.  1000)  is  so  amazingly 
slender  that  it  stretches  in  length  477  miles.  1 lie 
first  inkling  of  a progress  destined  to  lead  even- 
tually to  these  grand  accomplishments,  occurred 
in  1767,  or  a few  years  later,  to  James  Hargreaves, 
at  Stanhill,  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire.  His 
idea,  thoroughly  worked  out,  revealed  itself  after- 
wards in  the  form  of  his  celebrated  spinning 
jenny.  This  contrivance  enabled  one  little  girl, 
w ithout  any  external  assistance  whatever,  to  v’ork 
at  once  no  fewer  than  120  spindles.  Fancy  the 
importance  given  to  a young  child  by  becoming 
the  guiding  providence  of  machinery  which  with 
such  unerring  precision  and  speed  was  multiplying 
thousands  by  tens,  nay  by  fifties — not  of  the 
threads  of  calicoes  and  stockings  only,  but  of 
good  Bank  of  England  notes.  This  of  course 
imparted  to  1767  a rubricated  distinction  which 
brings  it  out  prominently  from  among  the  years  of 
the  century,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a Manchester 
man  and  all  subsequent  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer.  Not  of  course  that  the  total  amount 
of  development  to  which  this  industry  has 
attained  is  aserihable  directly  either  to  James 
Hargreaves  or  his  spinning-jenny  ; but  the 
inauguration  of  an  era  of  mechanical  contrivances 
took  place  when  this  ingenious  and  important 
invention  occnrred,  and  accordingly  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  emotion  with  which  cotton- 
spinners  and  financiers  look  back  to  it  is  deep, 


suggestive,  and  satisfactory  ; for  whereas  before 
this  period  oidy  200,000f.  worth  of  cotton  goods 
were  manufactured  annually  throughout  the  whole 
country,  occupying  about  80,000  persons,  since 
the  progress  to  which  it  conducted,  their  production 
has  expanded  so  rapidly,  that  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  perhaps  hardly  represented  by 
;>7,000,000f.  sterling,  a sum  which  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  the  lapse  of  only  about  ninety 
years  has,  by  means  w hich  may  all  he  traced  to 
this  spinning-jenny  and  the  little  girl,  proved 
adequate  to  create. 

In  1771,  Highs  constructed  what  may  be  termed 
a double  jenny.  This  had  twenty-eight  spindles 
on  each  side,  and  turned  by  a drum  in  the  centre! 
To  show  both  the  simplicity  of  its  action  and  its 
capabilities,  Highs'  son,  a child  only  two  years 
old,  worked  it  publicly  in  the  Manchester  Ex- 
change in  1772.  The  reward  for  this  piece  of 
ingenuity  was  a purse  of  200  guineas.  This  same 
year  was  also  memorable  for  the  production  of 
calicoes,  w Inch  were  now  for  the  first  time  manu- 
factured in  Manchester,  and  muslins  succeeded 
about  ten  yrears  later.  But  to  keep  to  spinning. 
As  the  principle  of  these  modes  was  adopted  in 
disparagement  of  the  distaff,  so  Arkwright's  adap- 
tation of  rollers  to  the  same  purpose  had  the  effect 
of  superseding  the  clever  but  inferior  contrivance 
of  Hargreaves.  Samuel  Crompton,  who  was  born 
in  1753,  made  an  important  discovery  in  his 
invention  of  the  “mule,”  which  is  by  far  the 
most  suitable  of  all  instruments  for  the  Spinfling 
of  line  yarn,  specimens  of  which,  from  the  best 
quality  of  cotton,*  have  been  sold  for  lace  making 
at  no  less  than  20  guineas  the  pound.  Arkwright's 
throstle,  wdiicli  was  at  first  called  the  water-frame, 
spins  nothing,  I believe,  higher  than  No.  36,  hut 
the  value  of  the  invention  is  to  he  estimated  from 
other  considerations.  Water-twist  has  thoroughly 
supplied  a desideratum,  the  want  of  which  was 
felt  as  a sore  hindrance  to  the  complete  success  of 
the  cotton  weaver.  He  is  now  enabled  to  fabri- 
cate stuffs  wholly'  of  cotton,  and  this  advantage 
alone,  derived  entirely  from  the  nature  of  the 
twist,  viewed  economically,  relleets  upon  Ark- 
wright so  much  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  and 
entitles  him  to  So  much  gratitude  for  the  im- 
mensely beneficial  consequences  it  has  involved, 
that  apart  from  the  other  great  and  comprehensive 
objects  he  accomplished  in  such  signal  perfection,  he 
has  won  from  posterity  the  admiration  and  bless? 
ing  of  thousands,  as  the  author  of  a boon  so 
complete. 

Mr.  Crompton’s  mule- jenny'  combines  both  the 
principles  which  guided  his  predecessors,  and 
performs  such  marvels  in  respect  of  tenuity,  that 
it  requires  greater  weakness  and  even  credulity' 
than  are  possessed  l>yr  the  readers  o'  “ baron 
Munchausen,”  to  believe  the  accounts  on  the  sub- 
ject without  first  seeing  demonstrations  u their 
veracity.  But  the  factory  system,  as  we  behold 

« From  Us*  till  17-.U  >Ir.  Koblcy  cull  irate!  cotton  of  the 
rarest  quality  in  V lie  Island  of  rt>M$>.  ''“"I  " * lro.m  , 0 

wool  of  tlic.se  plaittali.ns  that  the  yarn  l'ci.  nv.  to  ill  the 
text  was  spun  Unfortunately  the  laiinre  ot  ' .«■  Migaf  crops 
in  llio  neitrEionrintr  french  islands  induced  hmi  to  i. 
stitnlo  stiffar-vancH  for  the  coltou-shru1',  and,  in  consequence, 
cotton  of  equal  excellence  has  perhaps  never  since  been 
obtained. 
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I it  existing  at  the  present  day,  constituting  a won- 
derful monument  of  the  highest  mental  attain- 
ments, of  the  most  indefatigable  industry,  and  of 
phenomena  physical  and  moral  such  as  are  com- 
bined with  equal  effect  in  no  other  instance, — this 

1 most  striking  spectacle  of  all  which  the  world  of 

! manufactures  can  present, — owes  its  origin  and 

I happy  solution  to  Arkwright.  It  was  at  C'roin- 

ford  that  lie  first  tried  the  experiment,  and  esta- 
blished its  success.  In  a factory  he 'there  con- 
structed he  introduced  the  multifarious  processes 
of  spinning,  weavirig,  &c.,  conducted  by  a com- 
plete organisation  of  labour.  They  have  consti- 
tuted the  ordinary  operations  of  our  gigantic 
cotton  workshops  ever  since.  The  oldest  mill  in 
Manchester,  reared  by  this  benefactor  of  mankind, 
and,  I believe,  still  standing,  was  built  on  Shude 
Hill  in  the  year  178ft.  It  was  not  here,  however, 
that  the  mighty  power  of  steam  was  first  displayed. 
"Watt  applied  the  steam-engine  in  1785,  but  at 
Papplewick  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  it  spun 
the  first  cotton  yarn  produced  by  the  new  and 
wonder-working  agent.  In  1789  Manchester 
adopted  the  innovation.  When  the  power-looms 
regularly  took  up  their  places  in  these  huge  bee- 
hives of  human  industry,  the  embodiment  of  the 
idea  in  its  full  consummation  must  have  afforded 
infinite  complacency  to  the  mind  of  the  projector, 
A mill  with  50,000  spindles  and  750  hands,  pro- 
ducing three  hanks  of  thread  of  S50  yards  each, 
per  spindle  daily,  in  the  opinion  of  an  Arkwright, 
is  a spectacle  of  vast  and  paramount  interest, 
affording  an  amount  of  satisfaction  and  delight  of 
which  the  votary  of  mere  pleasure  has  never  been 
able  to  form  the  slenderest  conception.  And  to 
this  add  the  beautiful  and  unerring  expedients  by 
which  the  web  is  knitted  together  with  a rapidity 
next  to  miraeidous,  and  at  a cost  comparatively  so 
trilling,  and  the  work  of  elaboration  is  arrived  at 
its  climax.  The  inventor  of  weaving  by  this 
magical  process,  that  is  to  say,  of  these  power- 
looms,  I must  not  neglect  to  state  was  the  Rev. 
E.  Cartwright,  of  Hollander  House,  Kent,  who, 
from  a source  apparently  so  little  associated  with 
the  concerns  of  a factory,  thus  contributed  that 
element  of  integrity  which  may  he  regarded  as 
the  masterly  finishing  stroke  to  the  grandness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  system.  This  gradual 
introduction  of  mechanical  auxiliaries  did  not  fail 
in  this  instance  any  more  than  in  all  others,  to 
arouse  the  antipathies  of  the  prejudiced  and  the 
vulgar.  Sir  Itobert  Peel,  the  father  of  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  was  one  among  many  who  suf- 
fered from  the  hostility  of  a violent  mob.  His 
machinery  at  Altham  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
so  much  did  he  take  this  act  of  lawlessness  to 
heart,  that  he  withdrew  at  once  to  Burton  in 
Staffordshire  until  a gentler  spirit  and  calmer 
temper  rendered  his  return  safe  and  desirable. 

Now,  in  order  to  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  “cotton  lords  ” of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  Sir  Pdchard  at  their 

I head,  let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  survey  the 
area  of  factories  spreading  over  so  wide  a surface  of 
the  county  of  Lancashire.  The  district  imme- 
diately around  Manchester  contains  two  hundred  of 
these  town-like  workshops,  each  of  the  better  class 

I I of  which  costs  no  less  than  100,000/.  This  valua- 


tion is  equally  correct  in  its  application  to  other 
numerous  factories,  uplifting  their  tall  chimneys  hi 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  of  the  same  busy 
locality. 

"Within  the  parochial  hounds  of  the  town  of 
Bolton  we  can  count  some  70  ; the  parish  of  Bury 
furnishes  120  more  ; at  Rochdale  we  reckon  100  ; 
in  Oldham  parish  about  twice  as  many  ; Ashton 
supplies  up wards  of  70  ; and  Staley  Bridge,  taken 
with  Hyde,  more  than  00  ; all  of  which  places  are 
situated  within  half  a score  of  miles  of  their  com- 
mon metropolitan  centre.  This  makes  altogether 
a total  of  about  820  in  factories,  and  therefore 
nearly  as  much  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
Nor  does  this  computation  exhaust  the  subject,  for 
if  avc  extend  the  range  of  our  circumspection  over 
other  districts  still  watered  by  the  Mersey  and  its 
tributaries,  we  shall  find  groups  and  groups  in 
thick  abundance  wheresoever  we  glance,  without 
diverting  our  attention  to  those  other  important 
cotton  establishments  which  have  enriched  and 
invigorated  - such  large  portions  of  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 
The  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  cotton  industry, 
in  England  only,  has  been  estimated,  in  the  year 
1860,  at  100,000,000/.,  which,  compared  with  the 
35,000,000/.  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  serves  to 
give  some  idea,  not  only  of  the  absolute  immensity 
of  the  interest  involved,  but  likewise  of  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  it  has  attained  its  present  enor- 
mous growth. 

Manchester,  of  course,  with  its  population  of 

500.000  persons,  out  of  which  are  more  than 

24. 000  spinners  and  weavers,  and  700  calico-printers, 
by  far  and  beyond  all  comparison  figures  the  most 
prominently  in  this  computation  ; and  America  is 
as  surpassingly  the  leading  market  from  which 
the  yearly  total  of  five  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  is  dispatched  to  satisfy  the  voracity  of 
these  factories.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
1,390,938,752  lbs.  of  this  article  was,  from  the 
different  producers  of  the  whole  world,  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  1860.  This  importation  is,  I 
believe,  in  magnitude  unprecedented,  and  it  will 
he  readily  believed  it  represents  a consumption  a 
deal  larger  than  that  of  every  other  country  on  the 
earth  taken  collectively.  When  we  consider,  too, 
how  rapidly  it  is  increasing,  the  events  of  the  day, 
so  inevitably  destructive  of  even  the  ordinary 
supply,  acquire  a commercial  as  well  as  a political 
significance,  in  which  this  kingdom  is  very  chieily 
and  profoundly  entangled.  And  to  show  the  vast 
importance  of  our  transatlantic  resources,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  out  of  the  4,321,000  hales, 
which  on  an  average  constitute  the  European 
demand  for  cotton  annually,  3,500,000  come  from 
America,  of  which  one-sixth  is  shipped  at 
Charlestown. 

After  England,  but  at  a considerable  distance, 
her  receipts  being  not  one-third  in  quantity  those 
of  this  country,  France  is  the  greatest  cotton- 
importing  country  of  all.  Her  cottuu  goods  are  in  i 
high  estimation,  and  though  perhaps  as  to  quality 
they  may  be  in  the  main  slightly  superior  to  those 
of  Switzerland,  the  Swiss,  likewise,  enjoy  a long  and 
well-deserved  reputation  for  skill,  taste,  and  excel- 
lence in  this  manufacture.  The  Prussians  are  not  ! 
, famous  for  their  cottons,  and  the  Russians  even  less  i 
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so.  But  the  once  United  States,  until  bayonets  and  and  apparatus,  namely,  4745/.  Plated  jewelry, 
ramrods  monopolised  their  attention,  were  actively  which  short  of  our  textiles  constitutes  the  largest 
employed  in  this  species  of  labour  ; and  as  the  item,  is  put  down  at4G, 1G7/.  But  as  we  get  into 
advance  they  have  made  since  its  commencement  the  textile  class  of  exports  these  values  coiisi- 


aniong  them  has  been  in  every  way  remarkable — 
from  181 U to  1880  the  direct  increase  in  produc- 
tion being  more  than  500  per  cent. — we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  for 
future  competition  in  what  is  at  present  almost 
exclusively  our  own  peculiar  branch  of  industry. 

So  extensive  an  organisation  of  labour  as  is  pre- 
sented in  England  by  the  manufacture  under  con- 
sideration, may  well  have  excited  the  interference 
of  express  legislation.  In  June,  1825,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  regulate  the  industrial  economy  of  the 
factory,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
and  frame-work  of  all  subsequent  enactments  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  called  for  as  experi- 
ence ripened  and  new  circumstances  arose. 
Children  form  so  large  a portion  of  the  population 
of  a cotton-mill  that  it  was  right  the  law  should 
enforce  regulations  in  regard  to  labour,  which 
would  protect  them  alike  from  the  hurtful  exer- 
tions of  tyrannous  masters  and  the  cupidity  of  in- 
digent and  unnatural  parents.  The  age  of  the 
child,  the  duration  and  disposition  of  its  hours  of 
labour,  and  the  providing  for  it  ample  opportu- 
nities for  taking  meals  were,  therefore,  together 
w ith  certain  other  provisions  connected  with  moral 
and  sanitary  considerations,  the  main  objects  of 
legislation. 

Children  below  thirteen  years  are  contemplated 
by  the  law'  with  more  tender  mercy  than  are 
young  persons,  or  those  between  this  age  and 
eighteen,  just  as  men  and  women,  or  those  who 
have  passed  this  latter  period  of  life,  are  still  less 
the  objeets  of  its  elemeney  and  protection.  In  the 
employment  of  children  a certificate  of  strength 
from  a surgeon  is  requisite,  and  if  they  have  not 
attained  their  eighth  year  their  services  are  not 
legal.  Those  below  eleven  are  not  to  he  worked 
for  more  than  nine  hours  per  day,  and  none  to 
commence  earlier  than  live  in  the  morning  or  con- 
tinue at  their  occupation  later  than  nine  in  the 
evening  ; and  one  lionr  and  a-half  is  the  minimum 
allowance  of  time  for  meals.  Then  the  whole  of 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  besides  eight 
half-days,  are  to  be  granted  every  year  to  children 
and  young  persons  for  holidays  and  half-holidays, 
and  a variety  of  other  stipulations  into  which  it  is 
needless  to  enter,  manifest  the  same  consideration 
for  the  health,  enjoyment,  and  comfort  of  the  little 
slaves,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  legislature 
for  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  by  which  they 
have  been  dictated. 

The  foregoing  statements  will  prepare  us  to  hear 
— and  it  is  a fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
progress  of  only  the  last  hundred  years,  before 
which  not  a yard  was  exported — that  our  expor- 
tation of  cotton  goods  nearly  equals  that  of  all 
our  other  manufactures  put  together.  By  way  of 
illustrating  this  preponderance  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  into  the  tables  representing  the  monthly 
exports  of  our  home  manufactures  and  their 
declared  value.  I have  taken  the  month  of 
March,  1SG0,  for  no  special  reason  but  that  of  con- 
venience. Here  we  perceive  the  smallest  figure  is 
that  representing  the  value  of  telegraphic  wire  , 


derably  augment.  Thus,  linens  are  represented  by  a 
sum  of  320,01$/.,  and  linen  yarns,  178,725b,  in  all, 
490,748/.  ; and  then  woollens  give  a sum  of 
987,982/.,  and  woollen  yarns  of  2S1,3S7/.,  in  all, 
1,209,309/.  ; which  swells  into  a very  serious 
amount.  But  what  is  it,  nevertheless,  in  com- 
parison with  cotton  and  its  magical  significance  ? 
Here  we  have  cottons  of  various  descriptions, 
valued  at  2,941,759/.,  not  very  far  from  twice  as 
much  as  linens  and  woollens  put  together  ; and 
then  add  to  this  the  yarn  estimated  at  «S()7,84S/.,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  former  eases,  and  we  arrive 
at  the  prodigious  total  of  8,749,007/.,  wdiich, 
remember,  represents  (what  may  be  deemed)  the 
monthly  value  of  our  cotton  exports  only ; whilst 
to  obtain  a complete  view  of  the  entire  subject, 
we  should  add  another  sum,  closely  approaching 
upon  5,750,000/.,  for  the  average  home  consump- 
tion of  the  same  recurring  period.  And  now, 
satisfied  that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  our  stake  in  cotton 
husbandry,  to  feel  a more  than  common  interest  in 
its  welfare  and  extension,  I shall  conclude  with  a 
few'  w'ords — into  a very  few  I cannot  compress 
them — npon  the  resources  we  may  possess  other 
than  those  which  are  now  so  fatally  endangered 
by  the  perpetration  of  political  discord  and  civil 
warfare. 

The  interior  of  Africa  produces  the  cotton  plant 
in  rich  abundance,  and  the  inhabitants,  aware 
that  its  linen  is  much  less  conductive  of  heat  than 
that  composed  of  either  wool  or  flax,  spin  the 
fibre  it  affords,  and  weave  the  yarn  thus  obtained 
into  shirts,  turbans,  and  sundry  sorts  of  cloth 
adapted  for  other  articles  of  raiment.  But  more 
accessible  parts  of  this  mysterious  quarter  of  the 
world  might  easily  be  made  available  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  product  in  question.  In  Natal 
cotton  is  found  equal  in  quality  to  the  American, 
and  its  culture  is  beginning  to  attract  practical 
attention.  Several  other  spots  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  might 
doubtless,  with  due  energy  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  be  soon  converted  into  little  mines  of 
moderate  wealth.  Before  we  quit  our  notice  of 
this  region  of  the  earth,  I would  make  one 
more  observation.  Suggestions  have  lately  been 
offered  for  substituting  for  cotton  other  fibres 
of  analogous  character.  South  Africa  affords 
one  of  the  best  of  these  in  plenteous  profusion. 
It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Amaryliidea',  and  yields  a fibrous  wool  so 
strongly  resembling  that  of  the  Gossypium  in 
texture  and  consistence,  that  from  all  accounts  it 
might  be  readily  adapted  to  precisely  flic  same 
uses.  So  long  ago  as  1847  a patent  w as  granted 
for  the  application  of  this  new  substance  to 
textile  purposes.  The  late  Mr,  Crompton,  the 
celebrated  paper-maker,  turned  bis  thoughts  to 
the  discovery,  as  one  which  might  furnish  to  his 
branch  of  trade  an  advantageous  material,  But 
Mr.  Crompton  died,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Some  of  our  finest  cotton  conies  from  Brazil, 
and  is  of  the  same  long-stapled  class  to  which 
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the  Georgian  belongs,  this  latter  being,  with 
the  exception  of  course  of  the  Sea  Island,  the 
only  cotton  of  North  American  growth  possessed 
of  this  highly-prized  characteristic.  But  the 
great  rivalry  set  up  by  the  agitators  on  behalf  of 
the  diffusion:  of  cotton  planting  is  between  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  in  favour  of  which  both 
claims  seem  so  indisputable  that  nothing  remains 
but  to  listen  to  each.  With  regal'd  to  the  West 
Indies,  a number  of  circumstances  conduce  to 
promote  its  abundant  and  profitable  production, 
although  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed 
there  are  difficulties  to  be  met,  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory  solution. 
Porto  Pico  has  afforded  cotton  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  Sea  Island.  When  American  cotton  was  first 
imported  into  England,  it  was  so  ill  cleaned  that 
but  small  value  was  set  upon  it ; and  before  this 
1 period  it  was  the  West  Indies  which  supplied  us 
veiy  principally  with  wools  of  the  best  description. 
In  1787,  6,800,000  lbs.  came  from  these  islands 
as  against  6,000,000  lbs.  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  colonies,  and  5,700,000  lbs.  from  Smyrna 
and  Turkey.  If  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bazley,  the 
enlightened  member  for  .Manchester,  had  some 
three  years  ago  animated  the  breasts  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  Jamaica  would  probably  at  this  moment 
be  sending  us  a million  of  bales  a-year.  Its  growth 
in  that  island  is  as  simple  as  the  most  propitious 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  could  render  it.  It 
has  been  produced  experimentally  upon  the  hills 
within  the  last  few  years  v ith  trifling  labour  : and 
upon  the  plains,  with  the  average  good  fortune  of 
fair  weather,  its  cultivation  is  still  more  easy  and 
remunerative.  And  as  to  lineness,  there  appeal's 
to  be  from  the  testimony  of  those  best  entitled  to 
pronounce,  no  question  of  its  excellence  compared 
even  with  the  most  renowned  which  comes  into 
the  market.  Both  in  this  island  and  in  Demerara 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  exist  perfectly  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant ; and  in  Trinidad,  where 
tlie  climate  is  equally  favourable,  large  tracts  of 
land,  whose  soil  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
these  other  islands,  might  be  with  similar  expec- 
tations applied  to  this  valuable  purpose.  The 
difficulties  to  which  I liave  adverted  have,  not- 
withstanding, created  hitherto  many  formidable 
obstacles.  The  abundance  of  labour  supplied  by 
Jamaica  in  particular  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a 
very  important  element  of  encouragement  in  the 
venture.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  unfor- 
tunately the  coloured  population  of  these  islands, 
and  indeed  of  all  places  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  are  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  work  they 
perform  almost  worthless  as  compared  with  other 
races,  or  with  their  own  under  compulsory  treat- 
ment. Their  demoralisation  and  constitutional 
sloth  are  evils  which  must  be  corrected  before  we 
can  look  for  that  conscientious  assiduity  which,  in 
these  days  of  keen  and  active  competition,  lends  so 
much  effect  to  the  struggle  with  fortune.  When 
men  will  work  but  for  four  hours  a-day,  and  that 
during  only  four  days  in  the  week,  and  want  so 
little  more  than  what  bare  nature  gratuitously 
bestows  as  to  be  indifferent  to  those  inducements 
which  stimulate  others  to  acts  of  exertion,  they  are 
altogether  incapable  of  the  Z’esults  constituting  the 


essential  conditions  of  prosperity  in  the  industrial 
contests  of  the  present  day.  Those  whose  natural 
constitution  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  support 
the  fatigues  of  toil  under  the  exhausting  influences 
of  a tropical  climate,  are  by  the  same  cause 
disqualified  to  become  competitors  in  the  cheap 
production  of  the  demauds  of  trade  or  manufac- 
tures with  either  Europeans,  with  those  of  Euro- 
pean temperament,  or  with  coerced  slaves  of 
their  own  can-hut-wont-work  race  ; and  hence,  as 
labourers,  that  numerous  class  of  tho  population 
of  the  West  Indies  which  is  poor  and  unemployed 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  almost  wholly  unavailable 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  case  treated  on  the 
principle  of  commercial  remuneration.  The  charac- 
teristics both  of  the  native  and  coolie  are  dis- 
couraging and  ’.intractable.  To  a very  injurious 
and  fatal  extent  the  same  objections  have  operated 
on  the  profitable  culture  of  the  article  throughout 
our  Oriental  Empire.  Meanwhile  the  great  Western 
Continent  springs  up,  and  with  its  many  local 
advantages  and  its  forced  labour,  triumphantly 
disputes  the  okl-estal dished  claims  of  the  East. 

There  arc  two  species  of  cotton  cultivated  in 
India,  whose  nature  is  indigenous,  besides  the  one 
transplanted  from  America  ; but  the  various  expe- 
riments in  relation  to  both,  which  have  been  made 
with  a view  to  increase  the  yield,  and  improve  the 
texture  of  the  wool,  seem  to  establish  the  conclu- 
sion that  for  the  interests  of  the  grower  the 
exotic  is  in  both  these  respects  quite  25  per  cent, 
more  valuable  than  the  indigenous  plant.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  which  comes  from  this 
country  belongs  to  the  short-stapled  class,  and 
from  imperfections  in  cleaning  and  rough  handling 
in  transmitting,  suffers  a depreciation  in  the  Liver- 
pool market,  which  eouhl  certainly  without  much 
difficulty  be  rectified.  Some  of  the  finest  Indian 
cotton  wool  possesses  a natural  fibre  so  extremely 
delicate,  that  until  our  improved  machinery  for 
carding  enabled  us  to  work  it  into  a state  lit  for 
spinning,  it  was  utterly  useless  to  our  manufac- 
turers. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Bour- 
bon, which  formerly  ranked  high,  and  was  much 
cultivated  ; but  of  late  years,  in  deference  to  the 
superior  claims  of  the  Sea  Island,  its  production 
has  considerably  slackened,  and  its  importation  into 
England  is  now  in  quantities  of  relative  insigni- 
ficance. Very  recently,  however,  this  source  of 
supply  appears  to  have  undergone  some  stimula- 
tion,  even  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  unusually  prolific  character  of  the  last  season  ; 
for,  comparing  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  with  those  of  1S60,  Bourbon  has  shipped  off 
250,000  hales  in  excess.  However,  so  short  and 
dirty  are  the  fibres  of  most  of  the  wools  coming 
from  India,  that  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  Hindoo 
female  can  alone  manipulate  with  advantage  upon 
them.  Of  this  nature  is  the  Surat — pre-eminently. 
Tt  is  classed  among  the  worst  imported.  The 
Madras  and  Bengal  are  scarcely  better  ; so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Levant  cottons,  which  take  so 
low  a position,  are  for  the  finer  purposes  of  the 
manufacturer,  superior  to  what  at  present  our 
great  Eastern  Empire  despatches  for-  tho  neces- 
sities of  the  mother  country  ; that  great  Eastern 
Empire,  with  its  immense  extent  of  districts — 
Coimbatore,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelley,  over  which 
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the  hand  of  Nature  has  so  lavishly  scattered  her 
; gifts,  and  where  British  wealth  and  intelligence 
exert  so  much  of  their  powerful  ami  life-giving 
influence.  It  is  indeed  mortifying  to  find  how 
greatly  this  inferiority  is  attributable  to  causes 
which  have,  as  1 have  hinted,  their  easy  and 
simple  remedies.  Then,  again,  until  the  improved 
method  of  cotton  culture  in  India  can  be  made 
to  appear  as  remunerative  as  that  of  indigo,  sugar, 
and  grain  | until  a system  of  irrigation  has  been 
completely  effected,  and  economical  means  of 
transportation  to  the  sea-board  (which  on  an 
average  implies  a distance  of  from  100  to  300 
miles)  have  been  devised,  to  turn  the  attention 
practically  to  ginning  and  cleaning,  packing 
and  carrying,  is  perhaps  somewhat  premature. 
Although,  doubtless,  the  last  of  these  objects 
will  in  some  measure  be  achieved  by  a further 
development  of  the  system  of  railways  now  in 
rapid  progress,  a cheaper  mode  of  transit  seems 
necessary  to  enable  the  Indian  grower  to  com- 
pete upon  fair  terms  with  the  Western  world. 
The  Americans  send  down  their  corn  and  cotton 
by  the  Mississippi,  one  thousand  miles,  at  one- 
twentieth  the  cost  of  railway  carriage.  Look  at 
the  only  machinery  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
' precious  burden  now  existing  in  India,  and  con- 
trast it  with  the  unapproachable  advantages  just 


the  cotton  not  unfrecpiently  suffers  shipwreck ; ' 

and  even  if  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  this  cala- 
mity, the  damage  it  sustains  is  more  or  less  serious 
in  regard  to  its  market  value.  This  disparity  in 
the  whole  freight,  as  between  India  and  America, 
is  a fpicstion  in  which  the  success  of  enterprise  in 
the  East  is  very  chiefly  involved.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  whereas  from  America  this  charge 
upon  the  article  varies  between  kC  and  of  a penny 
per  lb.,  the  expense  incurred  in  ibis  way  between 
Madras  and  Liverpool,  should  be  reckoned  at  a 
minimum  of  Id. 

For  complete  success  in  furthering  the  conduct 
of  this  distant  trallic,  nothing  is  more  desirable 
than  the  annihilation  of  as  much  space  as  modern 
resources  can  at  their  utmost  accomplish.  The 
six  or  eight  months  elapsing  between  the  purchase 
Of  the  commodity  in  India  and  its  arrival  in 
England,  involves  the  chances  of  such  fluctuations 
in  the  home  market  as  subject  the  buyer  in  India 
to  the  liability  of  very  grievous  loss.  And,  prin- 
cipally in  consequence  of  the  American  monopoly, 
these  oscillations  in  price  arc  enormous — some- 
times 50  per  cent.  ; a variation  which  a more 
extended  Held  of  supply  would  effectually  cheek 
and  regulate.  Hence  it  is  thought  by  many  that 
a joint-stock  company,  or  some  large  capitalist, 
could  alone  prove  equal  to  confront  this  shock  of 


mentioned.  A country  cart  and  pack  bullock,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  a pack-horse  but  little  swifter 
than  a bullock,  travelling  along  a rough  track 
which  admits  of  a speed  of  not  more  than  from 
two  and  a half  to  throe  miles  per  hour.  The 
charge  made  for  this  means  of  transport  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  absolutely  heavy,  but  it  adds, 
nevertheless,  very  materially  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  cotton  when  arrived  in  Liverpool,  and 
causes  grave  inconvenience  on  the  score  of  delay. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  has  beeu  calculated 
that  on  Indian  cotton  two-thirds  of  its  value,  as 
paid  by  the  English  purchaser,  goes  to  defray 
the  cost  of  transport  in  and  from  the  country  pro- 
ducing it.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsular  has 
proved  itself  the  first  railway  company  to  intro- 
duce into  an  Indian  cotton  district  the  peculiar 
facilities  of  its  system  of  intercommunication. 
Y\  itli  the  slight  exception  of  an  interruption  of 
nine  miles  at  the  Thull  Gliat,  there  now  exists  a 
continuous  line  of  107  miles,  extending  from 
Bombay  to  the  vicinity  of  the  cotton  plantations 
of  Borar.  Then,  if  cotton  is  to  come  down  the 
Ganges,  much  embarrassment  is  occasioned  by  the 
paucity  of  steam-vessels  and  the  consequent  un- 
certainty attending  its  shipment.  In  the  absence 
of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  barges,  impelled  by 
one  large  square-sail,  are  frequently  resorted  to, 
but  with  a reluctance  which  their  rieketty  con- 
dition and  the  ineflicient  crews  with  which  they 
are  manned  account  for  without  further  expla- 
nation. The  indolence  and  carelessness  of  the 
parties  to  whom  the  merchandise  is  by  this 
method  consigned,  generally  levy  in  effect  a heavy 
penalty  of  risks  and  losses  upon  the  exporters  (a 
distinct  class  from  the  growers),  as  the  price  of 
their  imprudence.  A slow  way  and  a sure  way 
have  no  natural  alliance  in  this  instance,  for  as 
the  barges,  never  very  safe,  are  on  these  occasions 
alwaj  s overloaded,  and  accordingly  very  dangerous, 


fluctuations — fluctuations  so  liable  eventually  to 
terminate  in  difficulties  which,  though  perchance 
only  temporary,  might  press  too  heavily  to  be 
resisted.  A certain  amount  of  risk  might  be  run 
by  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  and  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  production  of  cotton  wool  in 
India  would  recoil  advantageously  on  those  who 
imported  it.  The  cultivators,  speculating  for  the 
general  good,  would  like  to  pre-arrange  a remune- 
rative price  without  reference  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  home  market,  and  be  thus  freed  from  that 
damping,  deadening,  paralysing  condition  which 
enjoins  them  to  send  their  cotton  some  thousands 
of  miles,  and  receive  for  it  just  what  the  priees 
ruling  in  the  Liverpool  market  shall  at  the 
moment  determine.  This  is  certainly  the  normal 
principle  of  trade  ; hut  might  not  India,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  for  the 
moment  dealt  with  exceptionally  ? It  is  perhaps 
true,  that  so  long  as  American  cotton  dots  not 
sink  below  4 d.  per  lb.  in  Liverpool,  India  can 
compete  with  Transatlantic  producers,  But  it  is 
well  known  that  samples  of  good  Indian  cotton 
have  brought  as  much  as  5 </.  per  lb.  in  our 
markets,  though  at  times  when  the  best  Ameri- 
can staples  were  selling  at  Is1,  and  Is.  2d,  ; so 
that,  assuming  that  the  superior  quality  of  the 
latter  will  doubtless  always  give  them  the  leading 
place  in  the  price-list,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  demand  for  inferior  sorts  at  Ad.  or  off. 
may  he,  upon  the  whole,  sufficiently  steady  to 
encourage  the  enterprising  to  make  every  exertion 
oil  behalf  of  our  eligible  Eastern  dominions,  whose 
growers  can  contrive  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
profitably  at  this  moderate  rate.  India  lias  cer- 
tainly every  right  to  be  regarded  n<>t  only  as  the 
mother  of  the  manufacture,  but  as  the  parent  soil 
upon  which  this  celebrated  shrub  was  originally 
reared  and  propagated.  The  backward  position 
she  at  present  occupies  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
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her  cotton  wool,  arises  mainly  from  the  indiscretion 
of  the  residents  who  were  appointed  by  the  late 
East  India  Company  to  superintend  ostensibly 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  but  whose  conduct 
practically  had  the  effect  of  producing  results 
exactly  the  reverse  of  their  mission.  They  were 
an  ignorant  and  inefficient  class  of  men,  and 
matters  grew  worse  and  worse  under  their  super- 
visionary  authority.  Experiments  which,  in  many 
instances,  contained  infallibly  the  germs  of  success, 
failed  in  their  hands  ; and  attempts  to  do  what 
might  have  been  performed  with  little  difficulty 
were  ere  long  abandoned  in  despair  or  disgust. 
Who  could  expect  the  natives,  left  to  themselves, 
would  prove  competent  to  seize  young  America 
by  the  throat  and  cry — “Pay  me  that  thou  owest ! ” 
All  the  cotton  plantations  in  India  are  in  the 
hands  of  natives  ; but  fear  not,  gentle  reader,  I 
am  about  to  enter  into  none  of  those  interminable 
and  complex  disputes  which  have  raged  so  violently 
among  zemindars,  ryots,  factors,  and  agents. 
Neither  have  we  time  to  examine  the  causes  of 
that  failure  in  which  so  often  experiments  in  the 
improved  culture  of  the  plant  have  eventuated. 
Whilst  in  Bengal  excessive  moisture  has  been  said 
to  have  spoiled  their  crops,  in  the  north-western 
provinces  excessive  drought  brought  on  the  same 
disaster.  American  planters,  fresh  from  the  fields 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  and  the  Carolinas,  have  in- 
vested their  capital  and  devoted  their  energies, 
intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  in  furtherance  of 
the  Indian  cotton  cause,  and  whilst  they  have 
themselves  found  it  to  be,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, a very  unprofitable  occupation,  and  by  no 
means  an  over-pleasant  pastime,  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, in  raptures  of  delight,  has  grown  cotton 
luxuriously  in  his  garden  in  the  Punjab,  upon 
terms,  too,  so  commercially  advantageous,  and 
with  results  so  thoroughly  satisfactory,  that  its 
remunerative  cultivation  and  its  capability  of 
amelioration  arc  placed  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  The  Chinese,  who  are  hardly  so  particular 
as  ourselves  in  the  quality  of  their  raw  material, 
take  a deal  of  cotton  from  India — not  to  make  all 
the  nankeen  in  the  world,  very  much  of  which  my 
reader  may  be  surprised  to  hear  is  manufactured 
in  England,  and  thence  sent  out  to  the  land  of  its 
baptism — but  for  purposes  of  their  own,  into 
which,  since  we  have  learnt  how  to  make  nankeen 
and  grow  tired  of  it,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire. 
Now,  in  India,  they  produce  much  cotton  wool 
and  use  but  little.  In  1S47  the  crop  was  utterly 
worthless  for  lack  of  roads  by  which  it  might  have 
been  conveyed  to  where  it  was  wanted  and  would 
have  been  prized  ; and  so  great  was  the  distress 
and  discontent  resulting  from  this  state  of  things, 
that,  to  meet  them,  the  land-tax  was  remitted 
though  the  cotton  was  lost.  As  the  material  may 
be  purchased  in  India  for  1 ^d.  to  ‘2d.  per  lb., 
temptations  wrere  not  wanting  to  embark  a little 
money  and  apply  a little  skill  in  establishing  a 
factory  at  Madras  or  Calcutta,  just  to  see  how  far 
they  could  go  concurrently  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  ill  fabricating  for  themselves  and  for  ex- 
portation. The  languor  of  the  native  character 
soon  proved  the  great  obstacle  to  this  achievement. 
After  a few  hours  of  activity,  lassitude  takes  lirm 
hold  of  the  artisan,  and  he  and  the  gang  to  which 


he  is  attached,  give  place  to  fresh  hands  which,  in 
turn,  are  also  rapidly  exhausted  and  require  the 
same  relief  and  renovation.  These  coffee-coloured, 
sun-burnt,  hot-blooded  fellows  are  incapable  of 
toil.  It  takes  three  or  four  of  them  to  do  the 
work  of  one  silver-headed  Saxon ; and  hence  the 
yarn  comes  to  a price  as  long  as  itself,  and  would 
weave  into  a very  extravagant  piece  of  ordinary 
cloth,  much  dearer,  without  being  in  any  respect 
better,  than  what  we  manufacture  at  home.  Some 
forty  years  since,  when  the  distaff  was  first  ex- 
changed for  the  throstle  and  the  mule-jenny, 
native  factories  existed  which,  in  Madras  only, 
produced  goods  to  the  value  of  some  100,000,0002., 
but  the  importation  of  British  cottons,  with  their 
recommendations  of  superior  cheapness  and  quality, 
soon  overwhelmed  the  straitened  attempts  of  the 
Hindoos  to  struggle  with  their  masters  in  a race 
depending  so  largely  upon  vigour  and  science. 
This  miscarriage  leaves  the  question  between 
India  and  ourselves  in  this  striking  position.  We 
bring  our  cotton  staple  5000  miles  from  India  and 
take  it  back  that  distance  manufactured  in  the 
various  forms  required,  and  there  sell  it  at  a very 
considerably  smaller  figure  than  that  at  which  the 
natives  can  buy  the  same  article,  grown,  spun,  and 
wove  by  themselves.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  con- 
fess that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
spot  where  the  cotton  is  reared,  the  yarns  spun  by 
the  natives  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  power 
infinitely  excel  those  produced  in  England  with 
the  same  w ool,  in  consequence  of  the  great  dete- 
rioration the  raw  material  endures  from  packing 
and  carriage.  And  now,  in  a few  words  having 
reference  to  the  claims  of  the  new  Australian 
colony  of  Queensland,  I will  bring  my  remarks  on 
this  great  subject  to  a close. 

The  climate  of  Queensland  is  perhaps  the  iinest 
in  Australia,  and  in  character  very  strongly  re- 
sembles that  of  Madeira.  Yet  it  is  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  products  of 
the  earth  which  usually  flourish  under  circum- 
stances highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  man 
and  the  conservation  of  human  life.  The  soil,  too, 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  European 
constitution  can  as  well  support  the  exhausting 
effects  of  toil  here  as  under  European  influences. 
The  part  of  Queensland  best  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  cotton,  is  that  east  of  what  is  called  the 
Main  Eange.  The  river  Darling,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Darling  Downs, — a district 
regarded  emphatically  as  the  garden  of  Australia, 
where  the  land  is  rich  and  prolilic,  the  supply 
of  water  regular  and  abundant,  the  climate 
moderate,  the  weather  sufficiently  constant,  and 
the  charms  of  nature  spread  around  in  every 
graceful  variety, — could  be  made  at  a very  small 
cost  to  open  up  some  5000  miles  of  country 
available  for  the  production  of  the  choicest  kinds 
of  this  valuable  textile.  Several  bales  of  Moreton 
Bay  cotton  have  indeed  already  arrived  in  England, 
and  the  ablest  judges,  having  valued  them  at 
very  high  prices,  concur  in  advocating  measures 
designed  to  promote  a system  of  regular  produc- 
tion. A somewhat  peculiar  and  rare  advantage 
resides  in  the  climate  of  this  district.  It  is  free 
from  anything  like  severe  frost,  and  this  absence 
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| of  an  evil  very  pernicious  to  every  variety  of 
gossipiurn,  imparts  to  tlie  cotton  plant  of  Queens- 
land a perennial  existence.  Here  is  its  paradise. 
The  average  yield  has  been  estimated  at  400lbs.  per 
acre — mark,  in  India  it  is  only  501bs. — and  the 
average  value  at  Is.  4 d.  per  lb.  ; and  in  order  to 
encourage  this  species  of  agricultural  industry,  the 
I government  of  the  colony  offers  a bonus  of  10 
acres  of  land  for  every  bale  of  cotton  of  this  first  - 
class  description,  -weighing  dOO  lbs.  ; all  which 
furnishes  data  very  capable  of  conducting  to 
inferences  of  a most  important  and  agreeable 
complexion,  such  as  make  the  itching  ears  of  the 
emigrant  to  tingle,  and  his  empty  mouth  to 
water.  I am  almost  resolved  to  take  out  my 
passage  in  the  next  skip  sailing  from  Liverpool. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  whole 
economy  of  cotton  husbandry,  which  is  picking, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Queensland,  loses  all  its 
formidable  aspect.  The  three  months  during 
which  this  operation  continues  are  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  these  compose  proverbially  the  most 
serene  and  salubrious  of  any  similar  portion  of  the 
year.  Besides  the  country  above  alluded  to,  there 
are  other  immense  tracts  of  alluvial  lands  on  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  a vast  extent  of  coast 
from  Point  Danger  to  Keppel  Bay,  embracing 
altogether  many  millions  ot  acres,  in  all  respects 
inviting  to  the  intelligent  and  industrious  emigrant, 

| who  with  the  smallest  capital,  and  the  fewest 
possible  number  of  antecedents,  might  at  once 
enjoy  comfort  and  independence,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  opulence.  People  at  home, 
and  people  who  go  abroad,  are  equally  interested 
in  the  truth  of  these  facts.  Brisbane,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  new  colony,  contains  already  a 
population  of  7000  soids,  and  is  well  stocked 
with  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries, 
both  of  the  animal  and  spiritual  life  ; for  even 
spiritual  life  has  its  indulgences.  Among  things 
appertaining  to  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
fourteen  churches  and  chapels,  of  nearly  as  many 
denominations  of  religious  belief  as  the  sum  will 
admit,  a bishop  of  the  English  church,  and  priests 
of  that  of  Home  being  included.  Agricultural 
pursuits  are  those  which  are  engaged  in  most 
actively,  and  accordingly  a demand  for  men  with 
tastes  and  habits  comporting  with  these  callings 
is  so  general  and  continuous  that,  ceteris  pfa'ibus, 
agriculturists  and  field-labourers  are  the  most 
certain  to  prosper.  The  remuneration  for  labour 
in  general  is  handsome,  taxation  very  light,  pro- 
visions exceedingly  cheap,  and  clothing,  for  a 
colony,  not  exorbitantly  dear.  I have  only  to  add, 
that  although  I am  not  by  any  means  an  emigration 
agent,  or,  under  all  circumstances  of  pressure,  a 
strenuous,  out-and-out  advocate  for  tempting 
fortune  in  another  land ; although  I have  no  direct 
or  indirect  connection  with  the  welfare  and  expan- 
sion of  the  colony  of  Queensland,  or  with  any  cotton 
consuming  process,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ; I 
should  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  tendency  of 
these  remarks,  if  they  turn  the  thoughts  of  any 
number  of  practical  men  to  the  subject  of  cotton- 
growing  in  regions  apparently  so  suitable  to  the 
( purpose — that  grand  and  prolitable  purpose  of 
| multiplying  material  for  the  “silver  tissue” 
which  “clothes  the  world.” 
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The  decorative  arts  arc,  without  doubt,  making 
great  progress  in  our  country,  and  people  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  plain  humdrum  style  of 
ornamentation  that  satisfied  our  fathers.  There 
was  room  for  improvement,  no  doubt  ; clumsiness 
of  old  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  onr 
designs — a clumsiness  only  second  to  that  prevail- 
ing among  the  Dutch  and  German  nations.  But 
where  is  our  modem  fever  for  oruamention  leading 
us  ? Entering  my  old  parish  church  the  other 
dfi,y  after  the  restoration,  I scarcely  knew  where 
1 was.  There  used  to  stand  in  the  chancel  the 
Tables  of  the  Lav , done  in  very  old-fashioned 
white  letters  on  a black  ground.  When  a child, 

I used  to  remark  upon  the  plethoric  character  of 
the  P’s,  and  the  B’s,  and  the  It's  ; but,  with  all 
those  little  old-fashioned  imperfections,  I could  at 
least  read  the  Commandments  plain  enough.  But 
now  all  was  altered.  In  place  of  the  old  turn- 
pike-looking board,  there  was  a page  from  some 
ancient  missal — at  least  it  looked  like  it.  Each 
Commandment  had  its  illuminated  initial  letter, 
and  each  letter  was  as  unlike  the  old  Roman 
character  as  a herald  is  from  a Quaker,  Here 
the  tail  of  an  R twisted  itself  round  some  distant 
member  of  the  alphabet  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
ring-tailed  monkey  ; there  something  that  looked 
like  an  S shot  up  into  the  air  like  a Gothic  sky- 
rocket. It  is,  no  doubt,  very  fine,  and  I can 
readily  conceive  that  the  letters  are  an  exact 
copy  of  that  invaluable  MS.  which  St.  Etheldreda 
spent  her  life  in  illuminating  in  the  fifth  century  ; 
but  there  was  one  little  difficulty, — I could  not 
read  the  Commaudments  thus  got  up  in  masque- 
rade. The  light  wa3  none  of  the  brightest,  it 
must  be  confessed,  and  Joseph  done  in  deep  purple, 
together  with  the  Magi  in  ruby,  standing  on  their 
toes  in  the  true  Byzantine  style,  as  the  curate 
informed  me,  probably  had  something  to  do  with 
my  want  of  clearness  of  vision.  But,  why  should 
this  over-ornamentation  extend  also  to  the  service? 
There  was  a time  when  it  was  read  in  plain 
English,  but  we  suppose  that,  with  a love  of  uni- 
formity, the  vicar  had  ordered  it  to  be  intoned  to 
match  the  illuminated  Commandments  ; at  all 
events,  the  flourishes  and  queer  intonation  given 
to  the  fine  old  English  words  were  so  successfully 
accomplished,  that  I really  could  not  understand 
what  was  said.  It  was  certainly  a drawback  to 
public  worship,  neither  to  be  able  to  use  my  eyes 
uor  my  ears  as  1 used  to  do  ; but,  at  least,  1 may 
pray  in  my  old  fashion,  1 said  to  myself ; but  l was 
reckoning  without  my  host.  The  roomy  old  pews  had 
given  place  to  Gothic  sittings,  in  which  the  agony 
of  kneeling  was  so  great  that  I could  not  Help 
suspecting  our  worthy  vicar  contrived  it  with  the  j 
idea  of  giving  an  expression  to  his  congregation 
that  should  match  the  old  gargoyles  that  grinned 
upon  us  from  the  porch — at  all  events,  prayer 
under  such  circumstances  was  totally  out  of  the 
question,  and  I could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
services  of  our  modern  church  ornanienters  had 
resulted  in  rendering  impossible  the  service  of 
God.  But  the  evils  of  over-ornamentation  arc-  by 
no  means  confined  to  ecclesiastical  furniture  and 
decorations ; it  is  spreading  to  our  literature. 
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Happening  to  take  up  Gray’s  “ Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,”  that  lay  upon  the  table  of 
a lady  upon  whom  I was  making  a morning  call, 
I was  horrified  to  find  it  was  printed  in  black- 
letter  type,  and  was  surrounded  with  an  illumi- 
nated border,  by  Owen  Jones,  of  so  elaborate 
a character,  that  it  was  evident  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  poem  should  be  read.  The 
charming  elegy  which  breathed  the  sacred  calm  of 
I English  life  was  stilled  with  oriental  surround- 
ings, which  drive  the  mind  far  away  from  the 
text.  What  should  we  think  if  we  saw  one  of 
Millais’  heart-searching  pictures  plastered  round 
with  high-flown  descriptions  of  its  beauties '! 
Why,  that  they  were  intolerable  impertinences. 
1 have  the  very  highest  respect  for  the  genius 
of  Owen  Jones,  but  I fear  even  his  artistic 
excellence  will  fail  to  add  one  charm  to 
such  a poem  as  the  immortal  “ Elegy  ” of 
Gray.  The  sudden  craze  that  has  come  upon 
us  for  decoration  has,  I fear,  placed  in  the  back- 
ground that  good  sense  for  which  at  least  English- 
men have  been  conspicuous.  For  a moment,  we 
arc  losing  that  first  canon  of  all  beauty,  the  sense 
of  fitness.  Why  is  it  that  a piece  of  good  English 
machinery  is  always  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
artist  ? Because  every  part  of  it  is  designed  with 
excpiisite  simplicity  to  perform  its  given  function. 
We  never  see  strong  beams  and  pillars  covered  over 
with  gilding  and  painting,  and  scrolled  with  Louis 
Quatorze  work,  as  we  do  in  American  machinery  ; 
for  the  object  is  not  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  prettiness,  but  with  that  of  strength ; and 
this  our  English  good  sense  obtains  by  simply 
not  striving  to  make  the  thing  look  what  it  is 
not.  What  we  wish  to  see  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  arts  of  design,  now  making  such 
progress  throughout  the  land,  is  this  appreciation 
of  the  sense  of  fitness.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
Society  of  Arts  gave  a prize  for  a set  of  tea 
things.  The  design  was  classical,  and  certainly 
very  pretty,  but  usefulness  was  entirely  sacrificed 
to  it.  The  milk-jug  was  so  narrow  in  the  neck,  that 
the  hand  never  could  get  inside  it  to  wash  it  out. 
The  sugar-basin  was  a charming  little  object,  but 
it  recpiired  rilling  two  or  three  times  for  a mode- 
rate company:  the  cups  again  were  too  small  and 
fragile  for  English  habits  ; and  so  the  prize  model 
got  laughed  at,  and  had  no  earthly  influence  in 
reforming  the  old  designs  for  our  tea  services, 
which,  however  inelegant,  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
suiting  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  there  is  a 
, good  deal  in  this.  We  shall  never  take  to  Greek 
designs,  simply  because  we  do  not  possess  the  old 
Greek  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  qualities.  We  shall  never  take  to  a 
French  style,  as  it  is  too  frivolous  for  the  national 
character.  A few  petit  mttitres  may  rave  about 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  taste  of  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel,  but  the  nation  will  never 
adopt  their  filigree  work. 

Moreover,  there  is  a tendency  in  French  designs 
to  misapply  ornament  in  a marked  degree.  How 
our  collectors  swear  by  Sevres  China.  I was 
looking  at  a set  the  other  day  in  the  Soulages 
Collection,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
its  form,  colour,  and  texture ; but  there  was  a 


dessert  service  meant  to  be  covered  either  with  a 
D’Oily,  or  with  fruit,  enriched  with  the  most 
exquisitely  enamelled  portraits  of  princes,  warriors, 
and  other  famous  men  of  France.  If  the  reader  will 
for  a moment  consider  these  little  enamels  as  ex- 
• quisite  works  of  art,  lie  will  recognise  the  absurdity 
of  making  them  the  receptacle  of  melon  rinds  or 
peach  skins.  Pictures  are  intended  to  be  looked  at, 
and  it  is  a gross  violation  of  taste  to  make  them 
subservient  to  an  ignoble  purpose.  I have  seen 
picture  galleries  on  tea  services  from  the  same  royal 
source,  alike  testifying  to  the  perversion  of  taste 
which  obtains  in  the  most  artistic  atmosphere  of 
that  country,  which  boasts  that  it  leads  Europe  in 
all  refinements.  Look  again  at  the  famed  Pallissy 
ware.  We  see  dishes  filled  with  snakes,  fish,  and 
reptiles  of  all  kinds.  Now  here  we  see  an  article 
of  use  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
used.  It  would  have  been  very  simple  to  produce 
Pallissy  china,  of  an  artistic  character,  without 
associating  it  with  culinary  apparatus — it  was  a 
misapplication  of  art  which  cannot  be  defended. 

Gavarni  once  observed  to  me,  that  what  struck 
him  on  coming  to  this  country  was  the  size  of  its 
men  and  beasts,  and  the  substantiality  of  all  our 
appurtenances.  Physically,  as  wrell  as  morally, 
we  are  a solid,  large-limbed,  large-thuughted 
people,  and  our  art,  to  be  national,  must  be  in 
keeping  with  these  manifestations  of  mind  and 
matter.  Our  Elizabethan  architecture  was  a very 
barbarous  thing  compared  with  the  Cinque-cento 
style,  its  Italian  contemporary,  but  we  contend  that 
it  was  a truer  style  for  Englishmen,  because  it  re- 
flected the  florid,  large,  rough  manners  of  the  period 
better  than  would  the  delicate  subtle  spirit  that 
ran  through  the  Italian  work  of  the  same  age. 
The  various  schools  of  design,  now  educating  our 
young  people  in  the  ornamental  arts,  very  properly 
direct  their  pupils’  attention  to  copying  Nature. 
By  this  means  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  time, 
work  out  a style  of  our  own  which  is  truly 
national.  lu  painting  and  poetry,  the  drama  and 
gardening,  we  possess  an  individuality  which  other 
nations  recognise,  but  as  yet  we  have  possessed  no 
natural  style  of  ornamentation,  for  the  sole  reason, 
as  far  as  we  can  sec,  that  we  have  never  systema- 
tically devoted  our  attention  to  the  subject,  but  - 
have  been  content  to  copy  those  of  other  nations 
in  the  most  servile  manner.  At  the  very  founda-  • 
tion  of  all  national  design,  lies  strongly  marked 
national  character,  and  this  we  possess.  We  also 
possess  the  imaginative  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree  as  witness  the  famous  roll  of  our  poets ; and 
to  say  that  w'e  cannot  impress  these  qualities  on 
inanimate  nature  is  to  assert  an  absurdity.  The 
English  of  the  next  century  will,  we  believe,  be  an 
art-loving  people,  and  the  demand  will  call  forth 
the  supply  with  certainty.  Meanwfliile  we  must, 
we  suppose,  submit  to  see  taste  outraged  by  the 
extravagances  called  forth  as  a reaction  from  that 
(dd  Quakerish  baldness  of  ornamentation  which 
has  satisfied  us  for  so  many  generations.  A.  W. 

BUSINESS  WITH  BOKES. 

We  are  told  that  we  may  know  men  by  their 
friends.  But  suppose  they  have  no  friends  ? How 
is  it  possible  in  that  desperate  case  to  arrive  at 
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a correct  estimation  of  our  fellow-creatures  ? Well,  ever  “got  off,”  as  the  phrase  is,  at  all.  At  the 


I think  that  we  may  know  men  by  their  waist- 
coats, by  their  shirt-collars,  by  their  whiskers,  by 
their  books,  by  their  furniture,  by  their  surround- 
ings generally. 

Now,  Tom  Lupthorpe,  in  connection  with  whom 
I am  about  to  relate  certain  facts,  had  friends. 
For  instance,  Budder  was  one  of  them  : Oickson 
was  another  : I was  a third.  No  doubt,  therefore, 
it  was  open  to  the  critical  observer  by  taking 
account  of  Bndder,  and  Crickson,  and  myself,  or 
somehow  by  adding  us  together,  and  dividing  the 
total  by  three,  to  regard  the  result,  or  average,  so 
obtained,  as  a fair  valuation  of  Tom  Lupthorpe. 
But  I think  that  an  estimate  of  equal  correctness 
might  have  been  reached  by  a less  complicated 
method.  I may  be  led  to  this  opinion,  perhaps,  by 
an  inclination  to  shrink  from  arithmetical  effort, 
which,  as  it  is  purely  natural  and  constitutional, 
and  quite  out  of  my  control,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing.  By  no  process  of  calculation  could  I 
ever  persuade  a sum  of  addition,  however  simple 
bystanders  may  have  chosen  to  call  it,  to  yield  a 
correct  product,  or  one  that  did  not  singularly 
vary  upon  each  occasion  of  my  testing  it.  Conse- 
quently I should  have  preferred  to  derive  my 
appreciation  of  my  friend’s  character  from  other 
sources.  I should  have  put  Bndder  on  one  side, 
and  Crickson,  and  myself,  and  have  set  to  work 
to  study  Tom  Lupthorpe,  quite  as  an  isolated 
subject.  I should  have  held  a severe  inquest 
upon  his  personal  appearance,  his  manners,  and 
dress.  And  certainly  my  friend  betrayed  himself 
abundantly  in  these  matters.  His  was  not  an 
involved  character;  his  idiosyncrasy  presented  few 
remarkable  traits.  A foundation  of  admirable 
amiability  and  geniality  of  disposition,  and  reared 
upon  this  a rather  rickety  mental  edifice  ; extreme 
irresoluteness,  much  vacillation  of  purpose  : a 
mind  of  a sort  of  putty  material,  which  could  be 
pinched,  and  pressed,  and  kneaded  into  almost 
any  shape  the  operator  might  fancy.  And  this 
much  was  surely  perceptible,  even  Upon  a cursory 
examination  ; for,  indeed,  in  the  most  trivial 
affairs  of  life  his  want  of  decision  -was  demon- 
strated ; in  the  brushing  of  his  hair,  the  cut  of  his 
beard,  the  fashion  of  his  necktie.  He  never  could 
resolve  definitively  as  to  the  side  of  his  head  on 
which  he  would  draw  the  conventional  line  of 
division  of  his  hair.  He  never  knew  exactly 
whether  he  would  wear  his  straggling  straw- 
coloured  moustache  with  the  ends  turned  up  defi- 
antly, or  down  pensively ; and,  as  often  as  not,  in 
his  indecision,  had  one  up  and  one  down,  like  a 
railway  semaphore  signalling  the  approach  of  a 
train  ; whether  he  would  denude  his  chin  with 
his  razor,  or  clothe  it  with  a beard,  now  to  be 
worn  long  and  streaming,  now  short,  sharp,  and 
pointed  ; now  a thick,  bushy,  blunt  spade  form  ; 
now  pared  away  to  a mere  comma  or  sedilla  on 
his  lower  jaw,  which  receded  of  course  ; or  where 
would  physiognomy  be  in  respect  to  men  of  feeble 
volitions?  He  had  always  found  much  difficulty 
in  the  proceeding  known  as  making  up  his  mind. 
Perhaps,  altogether,  this  gave  rather  a pleasantly 
helpless  and  benignly  imbecile  expression  to  his 
face.  He  had  made,  of  course,  two  or  three  false 
starts  in  life.  The  wonder  was  that  lie  had 


time  I first  knew  him,  he  was  an  artist,  occupying 
a second  floor  in  a small  street  turning  out  of  the 
upper  end  of  Tottenham  Court  lload.  I believe 
he  bad  been  originally  destined  for  the  church ; 
had  lurched  towards  the  army,  was  found  for 
a short  time  stranded  on  a high  stool  in  a 
lawyer's  office,  was  next  said  to  be  reading  hard 
for  the  liar,  and  then  was  suddenly  discovered  to 
bo  a painter,  following  no  particular  line  of  art, 
hut  in  a sort  of  irregular  service,  struggling  on  a 
plan  of  his  own,  independently  of  any  one  else, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  rules  and  precedents.  Not 
from  any  over  muscularity  of  his  mind  prescribing 
for  him  a particular  career  of  informal  action,  but 
simply  because  in  his  irresoluteness  lie  was  turned 
and  twisted  by  every  gale  that  blew,  carried  away 
by  any  chance  current  that  came  near  him.  He 
had  commenced  with  a success  in  portraiture,  then 
had  developed  a passion  for  landscape,  had  burst 
out  with  a grand  historical  work,  and  then  had 
suddenly  subsided  into  ijenrS  with  a suspicion 
enduring  the  while  that  he  might  at  any  time 
revert  to  the  former  branches  of  his  profession  : 
like  a squirrel  leaping  in  a tree,  his  movements 
seemed  to  be  entirely  without  method,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  predicted.  I am  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  he  hail  very  considerable  art-talent, 
and  though  his  works  were  rather  indications  than 
developed  proofs  of  this,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
very  charming,  and  might  have  been  of  much 
more  commercial  advantage  to  him  than  his  want 
of  judicious  dealing  with  them  would  permit  them 
to  be. 

“ How  are  you,  Lupthorpe  ? ” 

“Hard  up.  That  is,  I have  been;  as  hard  up 
this  morning  for  five  shillings,  as  I should  think 
a fellow  ever  was.  However,  it’s  all  right  now 

“ Where’s  that  pretty  little  sketch  you  made  in 
Epping  Forest  ? ” I asked,  as  I looked  round  the 
studio.  It  had  been  a favourite  drawing  of  mine, 
and  it  generally  rested  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  1 
always  went  straightway  to  contemplate  it  when- 
ever 1 called  on  Lupthorpe.  I may  say  here  that 
his  was  not  by  any  means  a comfortable  studio;  it 
was,  like  its  tenant,  so  wanting  in  decision  of 
character.  It  looked  as  though  at  one  time  it  had 
wanted  to  become  a drawing-room,  and  then 
before  it  could  bring  that  idea  to  maturity  it  had 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  being  a bed-room,  ulti- 
mately to  revert  again  to  its  old  studio  destiny. 
Thus,  a loo-table,  with  an  ornamental  cover,  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  ; in  another  a washing- 
stand  painted  to  resemble  an  upholsterer  s notion 
of  bamboo,  that  is  to  say,  a bright  yellow  colour, 
with  here  and  there  mysterious  brown  dabs  and 
lilies,  and  speckles.  Of  course,  the  washing-stand 
tlatly  contradicted  the  loo-table,  and  a di  ot 
issue  with  both  of  these  were  the  easels,  and  • he 
paint  boxes,  and  the  groups  of  boards  and  can 
leaning  against  the  wall.  The  eileet  was  pmbar- 
rassing  to  the  visitor,  who  was  always  torn  wit  i 
doubts  as  to  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  a 
■ whether  it  could  possibly  he  pirmissi  t> 
smoke. 

“ Where’s  the  Epping  Forest  sketch  . 

“ I’ve  sold  it.  To  '.loss  Lykes.  lor  li  e 
shillings." 
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j He  jerked  out  the  words  with  evident  effort,  as 
I though  he  did  not  like  parting  with  them. 

I “For  five  shillings?  Why  it  was  well  worth 
i live  pounds,  if  not  ten  ! ” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?”  he  asked,  meekly. 

“Oli!  no,”  cried  some  one  in  the  depth  of 
shadow  of  the  window,  the  half  of  which  was 
covered  to  exclude  the  light,  ‘ ‘ it  vas  only  vorth 
a crown,  vorth  vot  I give  for  it,  not  a farding 
more.  A poor  little  thing.  I shall  have  a hard 
job  to  sell  it  agin,  and  get  my  money  back.” 

Moss  Bokcs  was  the  speaker.  I could  see  him 
now  standing  behind  Lupthorpe,  and  if  I could 
not  have  seen  him  I should  have  recognised  him 
by  his  voice.  For  there  was  no  mistaking  Moss 
Bokes’s  voice.  It  had  all  the  peculiarities  of  his 
nation.  Need  I say  that  the  purchaser  of  Lup- 
thorpe’s  “Epping  Forest,”  for  live  shillings,  was 
of  what  is  called  the  Jewish  persuasion  ? The  voice 
evidenced  the  ordinary  stoppage  in  his  nose — (it 
was  a roomy -looking  and  largely  moulded  nose, 
i too,  and  was  not  so  ornamentally  formed  but  what 
it  might  have  been  useful) — and  seemed  influenced 
by  a perennial  cold  in  his  head,  and  it  had  the 
usual  husky  gutturalness  and  indistinctness  which 
may  proceed  from  labial  peculiarities  or  lingual 
excess  of  size.  An  anatomical  question  here  pre- 
sents itself,  upon  which  1 hardly  feel  justified  in 
entering  : the  reader  who  has  ever  talked  with  one 
! of  Mr.  Bokes’s  nation  will  understand  the  kind  of 
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voice  I desire  to  describe  ; if  not,  he  has  only  to 
listen  to  the  persuasive  tones  of  the  next  crier  of 
“ Old  Clo’ ! ” who  passes  down  his  street,  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  A small  old  man, 
with  a hat  much  too  large  for  him,  and  a thick 
stock  of  dusky  black  silk  round  his  neck,  fastened 
with  a huge  buckle  at  the  back — a stock  of  so 
ample  a circumference  that  he  could  avail  himself 
of  it  easily,  if  necessary,  to  withdraw  his  chin  and 
almost  his  nose  from  public  view.  In  fact,  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  by  pulling  his  stock 
well  up  and  his  hat  well  down,  Bokes  could  have, 
at  any  moment,  rendered  himself  invisible  so  far 
as  his  face  was  concerned.  A dusty  olive-green 
coat  of  remote  antiquity,  high  in  the  collar,  short 
in  the  waist,  and  long  in  the  skirt  ; thin  sallow 
claw-like  hands,  that  were  generally  either  buried 
in  his  pockets  or  concealed  by  overhanging  culFs  ; 
a stunted  beard  of  rather  a patchy  piebald  aspect 
— here  orange,  there  grisly  grey — there  quite 
white  ; prominent  green  eyes  with  a glassy  glitter 
in  them  ; and  I think  I have  catalogued  the  speci- 
alities of  Mr.  Bokes’s  appearance. 

“ A poor  little  thing  ! Vot  am  I to  do  vith  it 
now  I got  it  ? Who’ll  buy  it  of  me  I should  like 
to  know  ? I don't  know  no  one.  But  I’m  so 
veak  ; there’s  vhere  it  ish.  I’m  so  veak,  ’specially 
when  a gent  says  to  me,  ‘Bokes,’  says  he,  or 
‘ Mossy,’  if  he’s  more  intimate,  ‘ buy  a picture  of 
us  ? ’ vliy,  1 buys  it  right  off.  I’m  so  veak,  and 


loses  no  end  of  money  by  it ; that’s  me  all  over, 
that  is.” 

He  gesticulated  violently  as  he  spoke,  and 
smiled  and  chuckled,  and  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  meanwhile  held 
his  purchase  tight  under  his  arm. 

“ I never  thought,  Lup,  that  you'd  have  sold  it 
for  such  a figure  as  that,  ” I said. 


“No!”  cried  Bokes,  exultingly,  “else  you’d 
have  bought  it  yourself.  Voiddn’t  you  now  ? ” 

‘ ‘ Well,  I don't  buy  pictures ” 

“ No.  You  sells  them  ; and  sellers  alvays  vants 
to  keep  up  prices,  don't  they  ? ” and  Mr.  Bokes 
laughed  loudly,  stamping  on  tiie  floor  in  his  merri- 
ment. May  I avow  that  I,  at  that  moment,  felt 
a passionate  longing  to  “ bonnet  ” Bokes  where  he 
stood,  as  violently  as  might  be.  I resisted  that 
longing  and  overcame  it.  I hardly  know!  nowr 
whether  I am  glad  or  sorry  that  I did  so.  I 
turned  to  Lupthorpe. 

“That’s  a pretty  thing  you’re  painting  there, 
Lup.” 

“Do  you  think  so?  I hardly  knowr  what  to 
make  of  it  yet ; or  wrhat  it  means,  quite.  Can  you 
give  us  a name  for  it  ? ” 

“ Call  it  Paul  and  Virginia,”  interrupted  Bokes, 
“ that's  a good  selling  name.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd,  Bokes.  You  know  it  won’t 
do  for  that.” 

“ Well,  wasn’t  I advising  you  against  my  own 
interest  ? Put  a little  more  brown  on  the  boy’s  face, 
and  it’ll  do  very  veil.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  Lorenzo  and  Isabella — that 
might  do  ? ” said  Lupthorpe,  turning  his  puzzled- 
looking  face  to  me,  “or  Lorenzo  and  Jessica, — or 
Romeo  and  Juliet, — or  Claudio  and  Isabella, — or 
Claudio  and  Hero, — or  Hero  and  Leander — no, 
that  wouldn’t  do.  Dear  me.  How  difficult  it  is 
to  find  a good  name  for  a picture.” 

“ What’s  that  sketch  over  there  ?” 

“ 0,  I designed  that  for  a large  picture  as  big 
as  that  side  of  the  room,  a Jael  and  Sisera,  or  a 
Judith  and  Holof ernes,  I don't  know  which  it  will 
be.  Criekson,  v.ho  was  here  the  other  day, 
advised  me  to  make  it  a Samson  and  Dalilali,  or  if 
not  that,  a Charlotte  Corday  and  Marat.  You  see 
it  would  come  very  well  for  any  one  of  them.” 

“I’ll  buy  it,  I’ll  buy  it,”  cried  Bokes;  “what 
shall  we  say  for  this  pretty  little  thing  ? ” and  he 
brought  out  a handful  of  silver  from  his  pocket 
and  began  to  swing  it  about  before  us.  ‘ ‘ I don’t 
bear  no  malice,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  trade  with  jtou  ; 
let  me  do  a deal  with  you — do.  What  shall  we  say  ? 
— one  half-crown,  two  half-crowns,  three  half- 
crowns — four  ; do  let  me  do  a deal  with  you,  Tom, 
my  boy.”  1 |t|  I 

“No,  Mr.  Bokes,”  I said  to  him,  sternly,  “we'll 
have  no  more  dealings  here  at  present.  You've 
done  too  good  a morning’s  work  as  it  is.” 

“ To  think  of  saying  that  now,”  cried  the  Jew, 
in  a tone  of  expostulation.  “ Suppose  I’d  bought 
it — the  poor  little  thing  ! Vot  should  I have  done 
vith  it  ? I don’t  know,  no  more  than  the  dead. 
But  I’m  so  veak — there’s  vere  it  is — so  veak  ! ” 

“How  can  I help  it?”  asked  Lupthorpe, 
piteously,  after  the  Jew  had  gone,  in  answer  to 
my  regrets  on  the  loss  of  Epping  Forest.  “ He 
would  have  it  you  know,  and  I don’t  know  how 
much  things  are  worth.  Well,  it  dues  seem  a 
poor  price  certainly,  as  you  say  ; but  I did  want 
five  shillings  rather  badly,  and  then — anil  then — 
you  know — Bokes  isn’t  such  a bad  sort  of  fellow 
after  all.  I wish  though  he  worddn’t  call  me  Tom. 

I do  wish  that.  It  does  not  sound  well.” 

“ You’ve  sold  him  a good  many  things,  haven’t 
you,  Lup  ? ” 
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“ Well,  I have,  at  poor  prices  certainly,  I must 
admit.  But  what  can  I do  ? He  comes  here,  and 
talks,  and  stands  at  the  back  of  me,  and  says, 

‘ Well,  that  is  a poor  little  thing  you’re  painting 
there — that  is — and  no  mistake — a very  poor  little 
thing.  What  do  you  expect  you'll  ever  do  with 
that  ? You’ll  never  sell  it,  you  know,  never,’  and 
so  on,  and  a cold  shiver  seems  to  come  over  me, 
and  I begin  to  think  it  is  rather  a twopenny  sort 
of  thing  I’m  at  work  on,  and  then  he  gets  rattling 
his  money  about  in  his  pockets  ever  so  much — and 
then  he  says,  ‘ A crown.  1 wouldn’t  mind  giving 
a crown,  though  it’s  more  than  it’s  worth,  and  I 
shall  never  get  my  money  again,  never,’  and  then 
he  brings  out  half-crowns,  and  llings  them  up  in 
the  air,  and  catches  them,  and  chinks  them 
together,  and  drops  them  on  the  floor,  and  they 
roll  over  my  feet  and  settle  down  right  before  me  ; 
and  I begin  to  think  I do  want  a few  shillings 
rather  badly — and — and  it  ends  in  his  taking  otf 
the  picture  at  his  own  price.” 

“ And  his  selling  it  for  lifty  times  as  much.” 

“Do  you  think  so,  really?  Well,  he  says 
not.” 

A burly  red-checked  gentleman  strode  into  the 
studio.  He  looked  more  like  a farmer  than  an 
artist ; still  he  was  one. 

“How  arc  you  two  fellows  ? ” He  had  a grand, 
loud,  hearty,  healthy  voice,  full-flavoured,  and  with 
plenty  of  body  in  it,  as  some  merchants  say  of 
port.  Eminently  a strong,  stout  man’s  voice. 

“ Hullo,  Crickson.  Did  you  meet  Bokes  ?” 

“ Bokes  ? Connais  pas  Bokes  (Crickson  had 
studied  in  French  ateliers  evidently),  and  don't 
want  to.  I’ve  heard  of  him,  though  : a dealer  ? 
of  course.  Xo.  We’ve  got  our  own  vampire  at 
Camden  Town.  I should  like  to  see  Bokes  come 
on  Ids  beat.  ” 

Painters  are  always  gregarious.  They  all  love 
to  establish  distinct  </ Harders  of  their  own. 
Wherever  you  find  one  you  may  be  sure  there  are 
plenty  more  not  far  orf.  They  don’t  live  as  single 
figures,  but  compose  themselves  into  groups. 
Hence  art  colonies  are  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  town  ; one  at  Camden  Town  ; one  at 
Pimlico  ; one  at  Bayswater  ; with  always  the  old 
parent  stock  near  Fitzroy  Square  ; to  say  nothing 
of  a snug  little  branch  settlement  near  Langham 
Church.  Crickson  was  of  the  Camden  Town 
migration. 

“ What  are  you  painting,  Lup  ? Lord  Leicester 
and  Miss  Jiobsart  ? or  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the 
Fair  Geraldine  ? or  Shakspere  and  Ann  Hathaway 
before  they  were  married  ? ” 

“ Thank  you,  Crickson,  those  arc  very  good 
names.  I’m  sure  I don't  know  which  to  choose. 
Do  you  like  it  ? It's  a mere  sketch,  you  know, 
and  I’ve  had  very  little  nature  for  it  at  present.” 

“ Yes,  it's  very  nice.  I think  there's  rather 
shaky  drawing  about  that  knee,'  though,  old 
fellow,  and  you  have  got  some  queer  colour  in  the 
girl’s  hair.” 

“ What  do  you  think  I ought  to  ask  for  it  ?” 

“ Ask  anything  yon  like,  and  you’re  sure  to  get 
it.  All  that's  wanted  in  these  matters  is  confidence 
— or  cheek,  if  you  think  that’s  a better  word. 
And  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  it  isn't.  Why,  l was 
twelve  hours  the  other  day  wrangling  about  price 


with  a fellow  down  Camden  Town  way.  And 
then  at  last  we  stood  ten  shillings  off  each  other. 
I offered  to  fight  him  for  the  difference,  or  to 
wrestle  him  for  it,  or  to  walk  him  for  it,  or  run, 
or  hop,  or  swim,  or  row  him  for  it.  Still  we 
couldn't  come  to  terms.  Then  I lost  my  temper 
and  threatened  to  throw  him  out  of  window,  and 
the  sneak,  would  you  believe  it  ? ho  gave  in.  I 
haven  t done  a stroke  of  work  since,  and  shan't 
till  the  money’s  all  gone.  It  has  nearly.” 

Crickson  was  rather  like  that  pupil  of  Berghein's 
named  Theodore  Visseher,  who  we  .are  told  dis- 
dained to  carry  his  stock  of  money  in  his  pockets, 
but  always  walked  about  with  it  in  his  hands, 
notifying  his  possession  of  it  thus  simply  to  his 
companions,  and  carousing  with  them  until  all  was 
expended. 

We  told  him  about  Bokes. 

“ Five  shillings  for  that  lovely  little  study.  My 
eyes  ! what  a shame.  Why,  Lup,  you  are  the 
dearest  old  flat  that  ever  lived,  I do  believe  ! I 
tell  you  what  I was  thinking  of  doing  with  our 
Camden  Town  vampire  the  next  time  I have  a 
deal  with  him.  I was  reading  the  other  day — was 
it  Homan  or  Grecian  history  ? Have  you  got  a 
Pinnoek,  Lup?” 

“ Y”es,  I think  I have  somewhere,  a geography.  ” 

“ Ah,  that  won't  do.  A Veil  you  know  what  I 
mean — about  that  old  woman  the  Sybil,  you 
know,  who  offered  the  books  to  the  fellow  to  buy, 
and  when  he  wouldn’t  trade  with  her,  went  home 
and  burnt  some  of  them,  and  then  offered  to  sell 
him  the  rest  at  the  same  price — or  was  it  double  ? 
1 forget  which  ; anil  went  on  burning  and  offering 
to  sell  the  rest,  until  the.  fellow  bought  them  of 
her  at  her  own  figure.  You  know  what  I mean. 
Well,  I intend  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  my 
next  picture.” 

“What!  Burn  half  of  it?”  cried  Lupthorpe, 
alarmedly. 

“Well,  no,  not  that  so  much  as  asking  double 
for  it,  ever)-  day,  until  the  dealer  buys  it  at  last. 
And  he’s  sure  to,  you  mark  my  words.  Name 
your  price  and  don’t  flinch  from  it — rather 
increase  than  decrease — and  you'll  get  it,  you’re 
sure  to.  These  men  mean  buying,  sir,  it’s  their 
trade  ; they  in  it  ft  buy — they  can’t  help  it — and 
you  can  get  out  of  them  any  price  you  like  if  you 
only  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Ask  a hundred 
of  Bokes  for  that,  and  you'll  get  it — you  see  if  you 
don't ; only  persist  in  it,  stick  to  the  hundred, 
threaten  to  make  it  a hundred  and  fifty  if  he's 
obstinate  ; tell  him  you'd  sooner  put  your  foot 
through  it,  or  put  it  on  the  fire,  than  let  it  go  for 
less,  and  you’ll  get  your  price  at  last — only  see  if 
you  don't.  When  does  Bokes  come  here  again?” 

“ He  generally  looks  in  on  Mondays.” 

“ He's  made  a good  thing  out  of  you,  Lup.  It’s 
time  you  should  make  something  out  of  him. 
Mind  now  you  don’t  go  selling  him  anything  more 
without  letting  me  know.  Promise  it. " 

^ Well  I’ll  try  not  to,”  said  Lupthorpe,  with 
much  self-distrust. 

A fortnight  and  great  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  picture.  Hugo  and  Parasina  it  was 
finally  named.  I believe  there  were  a few 
anachronisms  in  the  matter  of  costume,  hut  then 
these  are  usual  in  paintings.  Mobbs  (late  of  the 
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lOtli  Hussars)  bad  been  sitting  for  Hugo,  and 
pretty  Miss  Briggs  (of  Upper  Paradise  Place, 
Hampstead  I!oad,  top  bell  and  a single  knock, 
please),  bad  posed  for  Parasina.  It  was  decidedly 
a very  admirable  work,  and  did  Lupthorpe 
infinite  credit.  Soon,  it  was  linislied. 

“ Itsli  pretty  ; yes,  itsh  pretty.  But  it  ishn’t 
much.  1 wouldn't  mind  a tenner.  Vat  do  you 
say  Tom,  my  tear,  a tenner — tbink  of  that.” 
And  Mr.  Bokes  waved  a Bank  of  England  note  in 
the  air. 

“Tbink  of  C'rickson,”  I whispered  to  I.up,  for 
I saw  be  was  yielding. 

“Fifteen,  then  ; come,  twenty;  there,  twenty- 
five;  I can’t  say  fairer.”  It  was  evident  that 
Bokes  wanted  the  picture  very  badly. 

“ Am  1 right  ? ” asked  a bland  voice  at  the 
door.  “Is  this  Mr.  Lupthorpe’s  ? I tbink  the 
name  is  Luptborpe.  Ob,  this  is  Mr.  Luptliorpe’s. 
Thank  you.” 

An  elderly  gentleman,  with  smooth  grey  hair, 
and  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  a white  neck- 
erchief, a most  respectable  looking  gentleman, 
clothed  in  a shiny  suit  of  black,  entered  the 
room  ; he  felt  in  his  pockets  for  a letter.  He 
produced  and  read  it.  He  addressed  himself  to 
me  in  the  first  instance,  mistaking  me  for  Lup- 
tliorpe.  I set  him  right. 

“I  am  commissioned,  sir,”  he  said,  “as  the 
London  agent  of  ” (lie  mentioned  a name  greatly 
venerated  in  studios,  the  name  of  a large  purchaser 
of  works  of  art,  let  us  call  him  Smith  of  Man- 
chester) “as  the  London  agent  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Manchester,  to  make  an  offer  for  a picture  in  your 
studio,  called,  I believe,  Hugo  and  Parasina.” 

“ Indeed  ! ” said  the  aghast  Luptborpe. 

‘ ‘ Close  with  me,  my  tear  boy,  ” whispered 
Bokes.  “Thirty-seven  pund  ten  ; forty,  there  !” 

“My  instructions  will  prevent  my  offering  more 
than  a hundred  pounds  for  the  picture,”  said  the 
London  agent  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Manchester. 

“A  hundred  pounds  ! ” cried  the  Jew. 

“I  have  the  money  with  me,”  said  the  agent, 
Hutting  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

“ So  have  I ; so  have  I,”  cried  Moss  Bokes. 
“Guineas.  I'll  give  guineas;  take  the  money, 
my  tear  Tom,  you’ll  sell  to  me  in  preference  to  a 
stranger,  von't  you,  now  ? Ah  ! that’s  right ! ” 

The  bland  agent  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  make  no  advance  on  his  offer.  So  Lupthorpe 
closed  with  the  Jew,  and  gave  him  a receipt  for 
the  money  as  the  agent  left  the  room.  Mr.  Bokes 
nearly  cried  as  he  brought  out  the  moneys — in 
gold,  notes,  silver,  partly  even  in  half-pence  ; then 
he  danced  round  the  picture  and  gazed  into  it; 
nearly  colouring  his  nose  with  the  wet  paint,  he 
inspected  it  so  closely,  and  his  green  eyTes  spark- 
ling with  joy  ; then  he  subsided  into  an  assumed 
despondency. 

“ A lot  of  money  ! I shall  never  see  it  again. 
Never ! And  what  shall  I do  with  this  poor 
little  pictur  now  that  I’ve  got  it  ? Dear  me  ! it 
will  be  a dead  loss  to  me.  But  I am  so  veak,  so 
precious  veak  ! There's  vhere  it  is.  I alvays 
vas  ! ” And  he  went  off  in  a cab,  with  Hugo  and 
Parasina  on  the  seat  opposite  to  him. 

“"Well,  that's  the  best  business  I think  I ever 
did  with  Bokes  ! ” cried  Lupthorpe,  with  elation, 


after  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  Jew.  “A 
hundred  guineas  for  that  little  picture  is  really  a 
very  respectable  price.  I should  have  liked, 
though,  rather  to  have  sold  it  to  Smith  of  Man- 
chester. It  would  have  been  a good  thing  to 
have  commenced  a connexion  with  Smith  of 
Manchester.  Only  Bokes  so  pressing.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Smith's  agent  re-entered  the 
room.  He  stared  at  us  euriouslyr,  and  then  com- 
menced tearing  off  his  white  neckerchief,  dinging 
a grey  wig  ami  a pair  of  gold  rimmed  spectacles 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  capering  round 
them  extravagantly'.  It  was  Crickson  j 

“ I consider  that  a very  neat  piece  of  acting,” 
he  said;  “and  I think  I circumnavigated  Bokes 
in  rather  a superior  manner.  Lup,  I congratulate 
you.  You’ve  made  a good  thing  out  of  Bokes  at 
last.  Thanks  to  me.  It  was  a grand  idea.  I 
shall  get  one  of  yTou  fellows  to  try  the  same  trick 
on  with  our  Camden  Town  vampire.” 

“Then,  Smith  of  Manchester,”  Lupthorpe 
began,  in  a disappointed  tone — 

“All  a delusion,  my  dear  Lup.  He  doesn't 
want  Hugo  ami  Parasina,  and  wouldn’t  give  you 
a hundred  pounds  for  them,  so  far  as  I know,  any 
more  than  I would — and  now  I suppose  some  one 
will  give  me  something  to  drink,  for  picture  buy- 
ing is  very  dry*  work,” — and  Mr.  Crickson  began 
to  amuse  himself  with  a tumbler. 

In  the  evening  Budder  called.  He  was  alwayrs 
welcome  to  Lupthorpe’s  studio  ; and  indeed,  at  a 
good  many  other  studios.  We  were  sitting  round 
the  fire,  and  some  of  us  were  smoking,  and  there 
was  a strong  odour  of  whiskey  and  hot  water  in 
the  room,  which  some  of  ns  must  have  been  drink- 
ing. At  this  distance  of  time  I may  be  forgiven 
for  not  remembering  precisely  who  it  must  have 
been. 

Budder  was  not  an  artist.  He  was  an  articled 
clerk  in  the  firm  of  Blinker,  Jugman,  and  Moggies, 
Austin  Friars,  City'  ; and  what  with  his  official 
duties,  bitter  ale  at  all  times  of  the  day,  late 
hours,  reading  law  hooks  while  he  drank  cold 
green  tea,  and  sat  with  a wet  towel  wrapped  round 
his  head,  like  a turbaned  Turk  who  had  been 
pumped  upon,  preparing  for  his  examination,  he 
had  rather  a pale  and  uncomfortable  appear- 
ance, and  had  the  coldest  and  flabbiest  hands  I 
ever  met  with — shaking  hands  with  him  was 
something  like  taking  hold  of  the  tail  of  a dead 
cod-fish. 

He  knew  nothing  about  art,  though  he  had 
many  friends  among  the  artists.  But  after  all, 
friendship  is  just  as  unreasonable  as  love.  Per- 
haps in  both  it  is  best  to  begin  with  a little  aver- 
sion. How  is  it  that  men,  with  diametrically 
op2>osed  minds,  are  alwayrs  such  fast  friends  with 
each  other  ? Ideal  poets  cling  to  anatomical  pro- 
fessors. Visionary  politicians  are  fast  allies  of 
analytical  chemists.  We  artists  were  cleaving  to 
a lawyer. 

Not,  after  all,  that  Budder  was  much  of  a la  wyer 
really’,  though  undoubtedly’  he  seemed  so  to  us. 
Upon  reflection,  I think  now  that  though  he  is 
an  unquestionable  authority  upon  fly-fishing,  and 
pigeon  shooting,  and  bagatelle  even — and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  accept  a dictum  of  his  upon 
any  of  these  heads  as  quite  final — he  is  perhaps 
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tlic  last  man  I should  go  to  for  a decision  upon  a 
strictly  legal  question. 

We  put  him  in  possession  of  the  story  of  our 
business  with  Bokes.  He  smoked  over  it  a pipe 
of  the  very  strongest  tobacco  I should  think  pro- 
curable anywhere.  Somehow,  he  did  not  appear 
to  enjoy  the  narrative  so  highly  as  we  had  ex- 
pected ; on  the  contrary,  he  grew  very  solemn 
over  it. 

“Perhaps  you’re  not  aware  of  it,”  he  said,  at 
last,  in  an  awful  voice,  dividing  his  words  so  that 
they  might  fall  like  distinct  and  individual  blows 
upon  us.  “ Perhaps  you  are  none  of  you  aware  of 


it ; but  you’ve  all  been  guilty  of  an  offence — 1 
should  say  clearly  indictable  at  common  law. 
You,  Lupthorpe,  of  fraud  and  covin.” 

“ Oh  Lor!”  cried  Lup,  in  an  agony,  “what’s 
covin  ? ” But  Budder  did  not  heed  him.  He 
went  on  as  though  he  had  been  a chief  justice, 
with  the  black  cap  on,  condemning  a batch  of 
convicts  to  extreme  penalties. 

“ You  other  two  have  been  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
or  perhaps  misprision  of  felony,  or  yon  may  be 
charged  with  vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct.  1 
was  reading  up  the  subject  only  last  nielit,  but  I 
hardly  know  upon  which  1 should  go  against  von.’, 
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He  certainly  dwindled  here  from  the  chief  justice 
into  the  articled  clerk  again — and  then  ho  com- 
muned with  himself,  contemplating  the  ceiling. 
“No.  I don’t  think  it’s  rrimni  /owl  7naje.stcdi.-i," 
|(>  he  went  on  ; “the  punishment  might  he  transpor- 
|,  tation  for  two  years,  or  perhaps  penal  servitude  ; 
or  if  the  thing  came  before  the  sessions,  perhaps 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  one  year,  with 
whipping,  except  in  the  case  of  females.”  (What 
was  a-ii/ic/i  la-sir.  majesttdix  ? Did  Budder  really 
h know?  or  was  lie  only  seeking  to  impress  us  ?) 

“Oh  please,  sir,  let  us  off':  we'll  never  do  it 
again — please,  sir  ! ” cried  Orickson,  with  what  I 
must  really  denounce  as  ill-timed  humour. 


“This  is  awful,”  cried  Lupthorpe,  his  face  quite 
white;  “fancy  being  dragged  along  the  streets 
by  policemen — the  crowd  hurraing — then  before  a 
magistrate — ” 

“The  scene  would  paint  very  well,”  said  Crick  - 
son,  meditatively.  He  was  an  artist  always — 
even  if  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a felon. 

“ Fancy  its  being  put  into  the  papers,  and 
their  getting  hold  of  it  down  at  the  lleetory. 
I do  think  it  would  kill  my  poor  old  governor. 
Hard  labour  for  one  year  ! Oh  Lor  ! with  whip** 
ping — ” 

“Except  in  the  case  of  females, " interpolated 
Budder. 
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‘ ‘ What  would  you  advise  us  to  do,  Budder  ? 
Do  tell  us.  Do  lieli)  a fellow  in  his  trouble  ! ” 
cried  Lupthorpe. 

“Give  hack  the  money.  Make  peace  with 
Bokes.  Give  him  double  the  money  if  need  he.” 

“ Where’s  one  to  get  double  the  money  from  ?” 
growled  Orickson. 

“Won’t  that  he  compounding  a felony?”  I 
asked,  with  a dim  notion  that  I had  heard  of  some 
such  thing  before. 

“ That’s  Bokes's  look-out,”  replied  Budder, 
trenchantly. 

Bor  ten  days  poor  Lupthorpe  endured  an  agony 
which  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
The  phrase  is  not  original,  I admit ; but  it  is  appro- 
priate. If  I knew  the  name  of  its  author,  I would 
frankly  give  it — but  I do  not  know  it. 

He  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  intensely  miserable. 
He  was  always  putting  problematical  inquiries  to 
his  friends. 

“ I say,  old  fellow,  suppose  you’re  transported  ; 
they  give  you  a tieket-of-leave,  don’t  they,  if  you 
know  your  catechism  and  that  ? And  you  can 
come  back  to  your  friends,  can’t  you,  after  a short 
time,  and  when  your  hair’s  grown  all  right  again, 
you  know?  And,  T.  say,  do  you  think,  supposing 
you  were  a returned  convict,  that  people  would 
come  to  you  for  their  portraits  ? and  could  you 
sell  your  pictures,  do  you  think  ? and  would  the 
Academy  let  you  exhibit  ? Ho  you  think  if  I were 
to  cut  off  my  moustache  that  the  police  would 
recognise  me,  and  could  I not  dispute  my  identity 
and  get  off  somehow  that  way?”  and  so  on.  Poor 
Lupthorpe  ! 

We  were  comforting  him  as  well  as  we  could. 
— “There’s  been  a dead  sehvindle  here,”  said  a 
well-known  voice  ; “a  dead  sehvindle.” 

We  looked  up.  Moss  Bokes  stood  before  us, 
frowning  grimly. 

“How  about  Mr.  Smith,  of  Manchester,  and 
his  Loudon  agent  ? ” and  he  fixed  his  green  eyes 
on  Crickson.  “There’s  been  a dead  sehvindle 
here.” 

“There  have  been  a good  many  swindles  here 
[ altogether,  Mr.  Bokes,”  said  Crickson,  with  a 
calmness  that  might  be  callousness,  but  which 
was  anyhow  enviable. 

“Tom,”  said  the  Jew,  pathetically,  and  he 
screwed  up  his  face,  trying,  I fancy,  to  press  a 
tear  out  of  his  green  eyes,  but  he  could  not  quite 
manage  it  ; “I  didn’t  think  it  of  you.  You 
knew  how  veak  I vas,  and  you’ve  used  me  cruel ! 
But  I’ve  got  a peeler  below  ? ” This  could  have 
been  only  to  frighten  us. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Bokes,  please  don’t ! ” cried  Lupthorpe. 

“ Yill  you  give  me  back  my  money  ? Yill  you 
deal  with  me  fair  in  future  ? May  I call  you 
Tom  ? ” 

Lupthorpe  shrieked  affirmative  replies  to  these 
inquiries. 

“ Vill  you  sell  me  Jael  and  Sisera — dirt  cheap?” 
the  Jew  asked,  eagerly.  Before  Lupthorpe  could 
answer,  the  servant  entered  with  a letter.  It  bore 
the  Manchester  post-mark.  It  ran  thus  : 

Dear  Sir, — I have  bought  of  Mr.  Bokes,  a dealer,  a 
picture  painted  by  you — Hugo  and  Parisina — at  the 
price  of  150  guineas.  lie  tells  me  you  have  a companion 
work  of  Jael  and  Sisera,  and  of  this  he  speaks  highly* 


I am  willing  to  act  upon  his  jndgment,  coupled  with 
what  I myself  know  of  yonr  works.  Are  you  disposed 
to  sell  me  the  second  picture  at  the  same  price  I paid  to 
Mr.  Bokes  for  the  first  ? An  early  ansv  er  will  oblige, 
Yours  truly,  John  Smith. 

. Manchester. 

“Is  this  really  true,”  said  Lupthorpe,  wiping 
his  face  ; “is  it  really  Smith,  of  Manchester,  this 
time  ? ” 

“It’s  quite  true,”  said  Crickson,  after  he  had 
glanced  at  the  letter.  “I’ve  sold  to  him,  and 
know  his  handwriting  : Jael  and  Sisera,  a com- 
panion to  Hugo  and  Parisina.  Hurrah  ! how  I 
love  people  who  buy  pendant  pictures.” 

“ Then  you  von’t  sc-ll  it  to  me  now,  I suppose?” 
said  the  Jew,  humbly.  “Ah,  how  you’ve  trifled 
with  my  veakucss.” 

“ You  didn’t  make  a bad  thing  out  of  it  though, 
Bokes,”  remarked  Crickson.  “ Eifty  guineas, 
that’s  a tidy  profit  on  a hundred,  I fancy.” 

“ But  you  yill  have  another  deal  with  me  some 
day — von’t  you,  Tom  ? ” and  Mr.  Bokes  writhed 
insinuatingly  before  him.  Tom  said  he  would, 
and  the  Jew  took  care  he  should  act  up  to  his 
word.  In  fact,  he  had  dealings  with  us  all  after- 
wards. The  sj’stem  of  waving  about  bank-notes 
and  chinking  gold  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  the 
artist  mind  terribly. 

“ The  Jew  had  a good  cause  of  action,”  Budder 
sententiously  commented  upon  the  case,  for  as  we 
had  triumphed  we  were  rather  inclined  to  under- 
value our  friend’s  legal  o]  unions  ; “ if  he  chose  to 
let  it  go,  why  of  course  that  was  his  look-out. 
Well — thank  you — I will,  as  you’re  so  pressing. 
Yes,  whiskey  please — two  lumps — thank  you — and 
hot  water.  It’s  delicious.  Your  health,  Lup,  old 
boy,  and  good  luck  to  your  next  picture.” 

We  joined  him  in  the  sentiment,  and  in  the 
drinking  of  it.  Dutton  Cook. 


The  Russian  as  a Shopkeepep,. — Trade  s the 
proper  element  of  the  Russian  ; it  is  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  should  his  trade  even  be  confined  to 
hazel  nuts,  he  will  devote  his  time  and  energy  to 
it,  with  the  same  zeal  as  if  he  were  engaged  in 
commerce  on  a large  scale.  He  is  indefatigable  in 
displaying  all  his  goods  before  his  customers,  and 
is  never  offended  even  at  the  lowest  offer.  I once 
entered  a hatter’s  shop  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  asked 
the  master  to  show  me  a hat.  He  took  up  one, 
turned  it  round  and  round  on  his  hand,  ejaculating : 

“ Votihi  sladiUhlca  na  ticoifd  galovitshka ,”  (here 
is  a pretty  neat  hat  for  your  pretty  neat  head), 

“ and  you  wTould  not  mind  to  give  20  roubles  banco 
(about  16*.)  for  it.”  I offered  him  5 roubles,  and 
was  about  to  leave,  when  he  detained  me,  saying : 
“Do  not  run  away,  we  are  not  so  very  far  asunder. 
Take  a seat,  and  say  really  what  you  mean  to  * 
give.”  I bought  it  at  last,  after  much  amicable 
bargaining,  for  half  the  price  asked  for.  When  the  , 
Dutch  Jew  s once  asked  of  Peter  the  Great  permis- 
sion to  carry  on  their  trade  in  Russia,  for  which 
privilege  they  offered  him  a considerable  sum  of 
money,  he  refused,  saying,  smilingly : “ Keep 

your  money,  my  friends,  you  won’t  find  yonr 
account  in  Russia.  One  Russian  is  as  cunning  as 
| four  Jews.”  M. 
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Two  Jays  passed,  and  Ernest  Adair  received  no 
i summons  from  the  person  to  whom  he  had  heen 
directed  to  announce  his  arrival  in  England.  This 
time  he  passed  at  the  lodging  he  had  taken,  seldom 
venturing  out,  except  to  procure  himself  some  of 
the  minor  luxuries  to  pdxieh  one  who  has  long 
resided  on  the  Continent  is  accustomed,  and  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  coarse  calculations  of  a lodg- 
ing-house keeper.  A little  fiuit  on  his  Lreakfast- 
table,  a box  of  sardines,  even  a few  ilowers,  were 
among  the  humble  requirements  of  \dair,  and  his 
two-pennyworth  of  roses  was  arranged  with  as 
careful  an  attention  to  their  grouping,  as  if  the 
hand  that  set  them  out  had  been  that  of  an  inno- 
cent girl  who  varied  her  task  with  a song.  Adair, 
too,  varied  his  task  with  songs,  but  they  were  not 
■ such  as  a girl  should  sing,  or  hear.  Their  mean- 

!ing,  liow’ever,  was,  of  course,  lost  upon  the  rest  of 
the  household,  and  the  foreign  gentleman  was  sup- 


VOL.  V. 


posed  to  be  rehears ’ng  f. »r  bis  theatrical  duties, 
lie  gave  little  trouble,  smoked  incessantly . and 
occupied  himself  with  newspapers,  which  be  bought 
in  large  numbers,  and  searched  lor  paragrtphs  of 
foreign  news,  the  nature  of  which,  happily  for  the 
peace  of  those  with  whom  he  sojourned,  came  slot 
v,  ith ill  their  homely  imagination^  Rut  lie  searched 
i:i  i aim 

A third  day  passed,  and  the  monotony  of 
Ernest’s  existence  suddenly  began  to  press  upon 
him  with  a dead  weight.  Those  who  hale  lived  a 
life  of  business,  or  of  irritating  excitement,  have 
their  moments  of  repose,  when  a specie-  ot  almost 
doliant  pleasure  is  found  in  the  interval  of  stag- 
nant inaction.  Rut  such  pencils,  miner  such 
circumstances,  not  infrequently  arouse  to  a fever- 
ish and  despairing  sensation,  1x11011  the  stillness  of 
this  life  becomes  intolerable,  and  even  at  tin  risk 
of  destroying  arranged  schemes,  or  of  running 
upon  foreseen  perils,  they  must  do  something  to 
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satisfy  or  subdue  the  energies  which  revolt  against 
repression.  I’nulence  warns  in  vain,  the  blood 
flows  hotly,  and  the  brain  works  feverishly,  and 
the  swimmer  who  has  drifted  into  one  of  the  still 
pools  of  the  stream  of  life,  cannot  bear  to  lie  float- 
ing, but  must  strike  out  again  into  tlio  torrent, 
though  he  well  knows  that  his  expected  boat  is 
yet  far  away,  and  that  the  current  must  whirl  him 
along  to  perdition.  Fortunate  is  the  man  on 
whom  Nature  at  such  an  hour  lays  her  restrain- 
ing hand,  and  throws  upon  a bed  of  sickness, 
hut  this  is  a good  fortune  which,  though  it 
occurs  with  felicitous  precision  to  the  heroes  of 
fiction,  seldom  occurs  so  opportunely  in  actual 
life.  It  came  not  to  Ernest  Adair,  who,  in  full 
health  and  vigour,  found  himself  suddenly  doomed 
to  tormenting  inactivity,  among  those  who  were 
incapable  of  supplying  him  with  society,  and  at 
whom  he  scoffed,  perhaps  instinctively  rather  than 
wdth  malice,  when  exchanging  with  him  the  com- 
mon-place ci\  ilities  of  their  home,  and  of  his 
hiding-place. 

A fourth  day  passed,  and  Adair’s  loneliuess, 
far  more  depressing  than  actual  solitude  would 
have  been,  became  unbearable.  On  the  night 
that  ITaureau  had  accosted  him,  Ernest  had  spent 
a couple  of  hours  with  a strange  .and  coarse 
gang  to  whom  the  former  had  introduced  him, 
and  though  Adair’s  dislike  for  such  associates 
had  made  his  conversation  that  evening  one  long 
sneer,  except  when  in  a sort  of  humorous  despair, 
he  had  sought  the  applause  of  his  companions  by 
some  wild  outbreak  of  ribaldry,  or  worse,  avenged 
on  himself  the  next  instant  by  a bitter  self- 
loathing,  even  such  society  was  better  than  none 
at  all,  or  than  the  enduring  the  harmless  plati- 
tudes of  his  new  neighbours.  He  determined 
once  more  to  visit  the  river-side  haunt  to  which 
Haurcau  had  taken  him. 

It  was  nearly  dark  wdien  he  summoned  his 
landlady,  informed  her  that  business  of  import- 
ance took  him  into  the  city,  and  charged  her  to 
take  the  utmost  care  of  any  letter  that  might 
arrive. 

“It’s  late  hours  for  the  city,  sir,  isn’t  it?” 
said  the  woman.  “ I thought  that  city  gentlemen 
shut  up  early.” 

“Theatrical  gentlemen  do  not,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Wallis,  and  wc  must  call  on  business  men  in  the 
hours  of  business,  talk  business,  and  go  about  our 
business,  that  they  may  have  time  to  attend  to 
their  business,  as  1 see  you  have  stuck  up  in  your 
parlour.” 

“ Well,  to  think  that  you  should  notice  that,  sir, 
and  have  a memory  for  it,  too,”  replied  Mrs. 
Wallis.  “ I do  believe  a memory  is  the  gift  of 
God.” 

“ Ho  you  ? ” said  Adair.  “Some  pcopile  believe 
in  an  exactly  opposite  direction,  hut  never  mind 
that.  ” 

“ No,  sir,  and  I am  sure  I hog  your  pardon  for 
taking  the  liberty  of  naming  it.  Hut  would  you 
mind  taking  the  latch-key  ? ” 

“ Not  a bit,  if  you  don't  mind  trusting  mo  wdth 
it?” 

“ Oh,  sir,  anybody  could  see  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  to  he  trusted,  though,  to  speak  the 
truth,  wre  used  to  be  set  against  mustaches,  having 


been  sufferers  by  the  same,  but  everybody  wears 
them  now,  and  if  persons  were  not  intended  to 
wear  them,  I suppose  they  wouldn’t  have  been 
given.  1 tell  my  husband  so,  when  he  makes  a 
piece  of  work  if  lie  can’t  find  the  halfpence  to  go 
round  and  lie  shaved,  for  shaving  himself  is  what 
he  never  could  and  never  did  do,  hut  he  laughs, 
and  says  that  the  hair  conics  to  help  the  barber 
to  live,  anil  so  it  does,  if  one  looks  at  it  in  that 
way.”^ 

“ Well,  I am  glad  you  look  at  mine  in  a favour- 
aide  way,  Mrs.  Wallis,  and  I hope  Mr.  Wallis 
wdll  not  be  jealous.” 

The  good-natured,  woman  laughed  very  heartily, 
had  no  doubt  hut  that  there  was  a younger  and  a 
prettier  lady  to  think  about  Mr,  Hyde’s  mous- 
taches, gave  him  the  latch-key,  and  promised  that 
a candle  should  be  left  burning  for  him  in  the 
passage. 

The  candle  burned  out,  but  it  outlasted  the  life 
of  him  for  whom  it  was  lighted. 

Ernest  Adair  left  the  house,  and,  turning  into 
one  of  the  large  thoroughfares,  mounted  upon  an 
omnibus  that  was  making  its  slow  night  progress 
towards  the  city.  The  vehicle  was  nearly  empty, 
and  proceeded  at  a funereal  pace  which  once  or 
twice  elicited  an  imprecation  from  the  only  outside 
passenger.  Yet,  had  he  known  it,  his  progress 
was  fast  enough  for  him.  If  there  are  intelli- 
gences, commissioned  or  volunteering  to  watch 
over  the  separate  destiny  of  a mortal,  and  who 
have  marked  all  his  wanderings  and  circuitous 
journeying.-?  in  the  world,  seen  him  press  eagerly 
forward  when  he  should  have  tarried,  and  sit 
down,  wearied,  when  a,  few  vigorous  steps  would 
have  given  him  the  object  of  his  blind  quest,  we 
may  imagine  them  moved,  either  in  pity  or  in 
mockery,  when,  for  the  last  time,  he  exerts  his 
boasted  free-will,  and  addresses  himself  to  tlie 
moral  or  the  physical  effort  which  is  to  carry  him 
over  one  edge  of  the  waiting  grave.  Is  there  a 
flutter  of  phantom  wings,  and  a gaze  of  increased 
interest,  as  the  spirits  note  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  or  is  the  thought  but  one  of  the  dreams  which 
are  to  he  scared  from  each  and  all  of  ns  when  the 
hour  of  waking  conies  ? 

Late  into  the  night  was  prolonged  the  orgy  in 
the  haunt  by  the  liver.  The  room  was  long  and 
low,  and  heavy  beams  upheld  the  house  above  it. 
The  old-fashioned  windows,  strongly  made  and 
fitted  with  small  panes,  told  that  several  genera- 
tions had  drunk  under  the  beams,  and  had,  each 
in  its  turn,  been  pityingly  spoken  of  by  enlight- 
ened successors,  the  newest  series  of  whom  was 
then  ‘pitying  its  fathers,  and  hastening  to  be  pitied 
by  its  children.  Hut  there  was  no  special  feature 
that  distinguished  the  dingy  room  from  many 
another  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  dented  tallies 
ami  sawdusted  floor  were  like  those  of  a score  of 
liostelries  within  reach,  nor  was  it  a special  haunt 
of  evil-doers.  Very  good  and  jolly  fellows,  mostly 
connected  in  some  way  with  shipping,  or  with  the 
commerce  that  creates  it,  had  passed  many  jovial 
and  blameless  hours  there,  kind  and  honest  greet- 
ings had  been  exchanged  in  homely  language  over 
the  liquors  of  the  place,  many  a good  voyage  on 
the  sea  had  been  honestly  wished,  and  many  a 
loved  and  loving  woman,  wife  or  sweetheart,  had 
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been  toasted  there  -with  words  that  might  have 
hrought  a tear  to  her  eye,  hut  not  a blush  to  her 
cheek.  And  many  a group  of  scoundrels  had 
also  met  in  that  room,  where  the  worst  of  them 
had  spoken  in  low  voices  which  no  excitement  of 
drink  could  elevate  into  manly  freedom,  and 
others,  perhaps  not  the  worst,  had  given  vile 
toasts  and  shouted  vile  songs,  and  all  had  reeled 
away,  making  uncertain  progress  through  the 
street,  hut  certain  and  measured  advance  towards 
the  Devil. 

Perhaps  no  worse  group  had  ever  occupied  the 
room  than  those  gathered  round  a table  in  a corner- 
box  on  the  night  of  Adair’s  second  visit.  There  were 
five  or  six  men,  foreigners,  but  whose  nationality 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  define*  Their  costumes 
were  not  squalid,  but  incongruous,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  each  had  bought  some  one  new  and  good 
garment,  when  he  happened  to  have  the  means, 
without  reference  to  the  rest  of  his  dress,  'i  he 
handsome  eoat  of  one  man  half  covered  a wretch- 
edly threadbare  vest,  while  the  showy  waistcoat 
of  a second  shamed  the  poverty  of  his  other 
clothes,  and  the  nether  man  presented  similar 
contrasts.  Some  of  them  wore  jewellery,  which 
looked  good,  and  as  if  it  had  been  procured  as  a 
safe  and  portable  investment  against  a time  of 
need,  but  one  or  two  had  no  such  adornments  on 
their  persons.  The  faces  of  the  party  seemed  at 
first  to  bear  a strong  family  likeness,  and  it  was 
not  until  one  had  observed  closely  a group  that  ill 
repaid  such  study,  that  the  general  impression  of 
sallowness,  dishonesty,  and  ferocity  subsided  into 
more  distinct  ideas,  and  enabled  a spectator  to 
note  that  at  least  half  the  men  were  mere  tools, 
and  that  Haureau,  and  a couple  of  evil  looking 
persons  who  sat  close  to  him,  were  the  masters  of 
that  company. 

They  were  drinking  and  smoking  when  Adair 
came  in,  and  there  was  the  combined  gabble  which 
characterises  such  meetings  among  foreigners,  and 
which  contrasts  with  the  silence  maintained  by 
Englishmen  of  the  same  kind,  while  some  one  dull 
guest  is  permitted  to  drone  and  prose  over  some- 
thing which  the  party  accepts  as  a narrative.  But 
it  was  curious  to  notice  that  at  the  approach  of  a 
stranger,  who  could  ill  be  made  out  in  the  smoke 
and  gloom,  not  only  did  those  who  could  see  him 
instantly  suspend  talking,  but  the  signal  of  silence 
was  caught  by  those  wiiose  backs  were  towards 
the  new  comer.  It  was  like  the  hindmost  pointer’s 
drop  into  attitude  at  sight  of  the  point  of  his 
colleague  in  the  held. 

Haureau  rose,  and  came  round  to  Eniest  Adair. 

“ So,  my  friend]  you  have  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  he  congratulated  ? ’’ 

“Congratulated  on  what,  in  the  devil's  name  ?” 
was  the  ungracious  response. 

“ Why,  you  have  had  your  letter.” 

“ I have  had  none.” 

“ Nothing  from  that  lawyer  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ And  no  message  ? ” 

“None.” 

“Then  you  have  no  business  here.  That  you 
know  well,  Adair.” 

“ Business  or  none,  I am  here,  and,  being  here, 
I mean  to  stop.  1 will  not  kill  myself  by  inches. 


“ Nobody  asked  you  to  kill  yourself  at  all,” 
said  Haureau,  looking  at  him  with  a sinister  ex- 
pression. “ But  you  were  ordered  to  remain  on 
guard  until  relieved.” 

“ And  I have  deserted  my  post,”  replied  Adair, 
savagely.  “ What  is  this  letter  j-ou  talk  of  l ” 

“ You  have  heard  nothing  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  once  more.  Do  yon  want  me  to 
swear  it  V ” 

“ Well,  no,  I cannot  say  that  I do  ; great 
weight  as  your  oath  would,  of  course,  have.  But, 
come  here.-’ 

He  seized  the  arm  of  Ernest  and  led  him,  not  to 
a seat,  hut  between  two  of  the  party,  and  all  the 
upturned  eyes  of  that  group  were  at  once  upon 
Adair. 

“Our  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  received 
no  orders  or  instructions  of  any  kind,  and  yet  he 
is  here.  He  is  a brave  man,  is  lie.  not  ? ” 

A strange,  grove-ling  assent  passed  mill  1. 

“A  brave  man,”  repeated  Haureau.  “ A chair 
for  the  brave  man.  We  will  drink  his  health, 
English  fashion.” 

Ernest  Adair  took  a seat,  and  lit  a cigar,  but  did 
not  speak. 

“ He  is  impatient  for  some  news,  which  I will 
tell  him  hy-and-hye,”  said  Haureau,  with  a coarse 
laugh.  “Meantime,  fill,  all  of  you,  and  drink  to 
him.” 

The  men  obeyed,  some  with  a slight  and  sullen 
nod,  others  with  a more  elaborate  and  mocking 
■ gesture. 

Ernest's  answer  was  a mocking  curse,  addressed 
to  the  group  generally.  At  this  Haureau  laughed 
boisterously,  and  pushed  a glass  towards  Adair. 

Bute  three  hours  later,  when  the  room  had  long 
been  abandoned  by  all  save  Haureau  s party, 
Ernest  Adair  was  in  another  mood.  lie  bad 
drunk  deeply,  lie  had  poured  out  a flood  of  wild 
and  ribald  talk,  such  as  no  pen  sots  down  even  fox- 
men  like  himself,  he  had  sang  songs,  and  he  had 
in  turn  encountered  each  of  his  companions  in  a 
combat  of  abuse,  in  which  he  h id  utterly  van- 
quished and  silenced  all  except  Haureau.  agauxst 
whose  imperturbable  but  ruffianly  jollity  Adair's 
sarcasms  were  spent  in  vain,  while  his  denunciations 
were  met  by  nods  of  appi-oliation,  given  with  a 
meaning  which  1 most  was  not  too  intoxicated  to 
observe  as  intended,  which  he  pointed  out  scofiingly 
to  the  others,  and  defied  Haureau  to  explain. 

Soon  afterwards,  Ernest,  who  had  been  steadily 
gazing  at  Haureau,  and  in  an  under  voice  di  Bar- 
ing himself  of  new  taunts,  looked  round,  and  saw 
that  the  party  had  diminished  by  one  half. 

“So,”  he  exclaimed.  “ 1 have  whipped  them  * » 
their  kennels,  have  1 't  ” A 

“Nay,  nav,”  said  Haui-eau,  “they  are  good 
men,  and  have  gone  homo  to  tiicir  wives. 

Ernest  Adair  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and 
then  sang — 

“ Woman  keeps  us  wailing  now, 

But  she  shall  wait  for  us  to-inerrow. 

“ Shall  the  t " said  Haureau,  smiling. 

“ Yes,  she  shall,”  responded  Adair,  with 
drunken  fierceness.  . „ . . 

“Yon  must  go  home,  Brncst  Adair,  said 

j Haureau. 
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“ How  dare  you  dictate  to  me  wliat  I shall  do, 
galley-slave  ? | 

There  was  an  augry  murmur  at  the  word,  and 
Ernest  Adair,  more  incensed,  repeated  it,  and 
looking  savagely  round,  declared  all  present,  ex- 
cept himself,  to  he  convicts  escaped  from  the 
galleys. 

“ Brave  talk/'  said  Eaureau,  repressing  his  com- 
panions, who  rose  in  wrath,  and  whom  he  compelled 
to  seat  themselves.  “ Brave  talk.  But,  my  friend, 
you  dare  no  more  stay  jvway  to-night  from  your 
lodgings  than  you  dare  throw  yourself  into  the 
river  that  keeps  lapping  and  plashing  there.” 

“ f dare  not  ? I will  not  return  to  my  lodgings, 
galley-slave,  and  if  I do  not  throw  myself  into  ; 
the  river,  it  is  because  I am  dressed  like  a gentle- 
man, and  do  not  choose  to  spoil  my  clothes,  for 
fear  I should  look  like  you  and  your  gaol-birds  } 
here.” 

“ You  dare  not  remain  out.  Else  I would  row  1 
you  over  to  m;/  lodgings,  and  wo  would  make  a 
night  of  it.  But  go  home,  and  obey  orders.” 

‘/flow  me  to  your  lodgings.  I)o  you  live  on  ! 
the  river  Styx,  or  the  river  Acheron  ? ” 

“ Xo  matter — you  dare  not  come.” 

“Dare  not:  and  with  rowers  like  you  and  your 
friends,  who  learned  to  row  iii  the  galleys — 
classical  ruffians  as  you  are.  Styx  or  Acheron,  1 , 
ask  you.” 

They  all  went  out  soon  afterwards,  Haureau 
walking  beside  Ernest  Adair,  who  had  now 
worked  himself  into  the  phase  of  intoxication  in 
which  one  is  perfectly,  subtly,  conscious  of  all 
that  goes  on  or  is  said  around,  but  supposes  oneself 
to  be  reserving  all  comment  for  another  occasion. 
He  walked  uprightly,  repulsing  the  arm  of 
Haureau,  and  the  party*  turning  down  a narrow 
lane  proceeded  along  a small  wharf,  and  stopped 
at  a tall  gate,  partially  latticed. 

“Are  these  your  lodgings,  Haureau?”  said 
Adair.  “ That  is  very  like  a prison  window — you 
must  feel  cjuite  at  home.” 

He  spoke  distinctly,  yet  without  the  intonation 
that  used  to  give  point  to  his  speeches  of  other  | 
days.  ...  i 

“ Xo,  this  is  my  carriage  house,”  said  Haureau, 
opening  the  door. 

Hooking  in,  Adair  perceived  water.  The  place 
■was  an  old  bont-honse,  hut  there  was  no  boat 
there.  The  tide  was  high,  anil  the  gloomy  space 
within  resembled  a tank,  only  that  under  the 
eaves  there  came  a gleam  from  a distant  lamp. 

Adair  was  sobered  into  self-possession  in  a 
moment.  The  next,  his  hand  was  upon  his  breast. 
But  Ilaureau’s  iron  clutch  was  upon  the  wrist  of 
Ernest,  who  at  the  same  instant  felt  his  other  arm 
seized  by  two  of  his  companions. 

Even  at  that  instant,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  came  upon  him,  the  courage  of  Ernest  Adair 
did  not  forsake  him. 

“ Listen,  Haureau  ! ” he  said. 

“ "We  have  listened  to  you  enough  to-night,  my  i 
friend.  It  is  your  turn  to  he  silent  for  a long 
time.  ” 

“ I understand.”  i 

“ All  that  was  wanted  has  been  learned  without 
your  help,  and  you  are  dismissed.” 

“ Bertha  ! ” cried  Ernest,  with  a bitter  cry. 


It  was  a dastard  blow,  but  which  of  the  ruffians 
around  him  struck  it  will  never  he  known  till  the 
! judgment.  Then  the  senseless  body  was  thrust 
through  the  door,  and  into  the  dark  water. 

Tt  must  have  lingered  in  that  shed,  and  have 
been  fetched  away  by  another  tide.  Eor  it  was 
on  the  following  night,  and  very  late  into  that 
night  that  some  men  who  were  on  their  way  to 
a barge  upon  the  river  came  upon  the  body  as  it 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a little  causeway.  Scarcely 
paler  than  in  life,  and  with  the  peace  of  death  on 
the  brow  beneath  which  throbbed  no  longer  that 
once  busy  brain — parted  in  death  the  lips  whose 
words  had  been  sin,  and  whose  kiss  had  been 
; shame — so  lay  Ernest  Adair.  The  secret  of  his 
death  has  been  well  kept,  and  he  lies  in  a nameless 
grave. 

CHAl'TKi:  THE  LAST. 

"Wi:  were  to  have  had  hut  one  chapter  more, 
and  indeed  there  is  little  else  to  tell,  and  yet  one 
would  not  willingly  bring  down  our  curtain  upon 
a mournful  tableau.  Of  some  thirty  persons  who 
have  more  or  less  actively  aided  in  our  story,  two 
have  died  by  violence,  and  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  the  third,  Avlien  her  connection  Avith  the 
narrative  ceased.  She  is  gone,  and  Mr.  Berry 
has  disposed  of  his  LipthAvaite  property  to  Sir 
, Frederic  Oharrington,  and  upon  the  site  of  Crom- 
well Lodge  a school  for  girls  now  flourishes,  under 
the  patronage,  and  Avhat  is  better,  under  the 
vigilance  of  Lady  C'harrington.  It  is  a school 
Avliere  the  girls  are  taught  more  cookery  than 
catechism. 

In  strictness,  Bertha  Urquhnrt  ought  to  have 
made  a sorroAvful  end,  upon  Avhich  (to  preserve 
the  theatrical  image)  the  rose-coloured  light  of  a 
sentimental  repentance  should  huA'e  been  throAvn. 
But,  Aveak  in  all  else,  she  Avas  too  Aveak  to  offer 
an  example  of  poetical  justice.  The  property  left 
by  [Robert  Urquhart  was  realised,  and  it  afforded 
her  a comfortable  income,  upon  Avhich  she  lived 
for  some  months  at  Cheltenham,  Avhere  she  mar- 
ried a gentleman  who  had  been  an  officer  in  her 
Majesty’s  seiwice.  He  had  been  an  exceedingly 
fast  man,  hut  having  spent  all  his  money,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  had  to  sell  out,  and  look  out.  He 
looked  out  well,  and  AA-ooed  as  fast  as  he  had 
liA'eJ.  He  is  kind  to  Bertha,  and  she  understands 
him — the  seA'erest  thing  one  can  say  of  him,  for  he 
is  a A’ery  goodnatured  Gorilla.  Bertha  has  taken 
to  distributing  tracts,  and  in  a season  or  two, 
unless  she  runs  away  again,  will  possibly  haAre  a 
prifate  evening  service  for  herself  and  select 
friends,  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall. 

Alphonse  SSlvain  has,  of  course,  married  Mary 
Henderson,  and  Avill  exhibit  perfumery  at  the 
International  Exhibition  next  year.  Meantime 
his  Avife  exhibits,  with  intense  pride,  an  inter- 
national baby,  which  has  been  christened  Laura. 

Archibald  Vernon  continues  to  live  at  Canon- 
bury,  and  to  retain  the  con\’iction  that  be  is  an 
ill-used  man,  \\Thom  the  world  has  newer  compre- 
hended. It  is  reported  that  he,  also,  has  thought 
of  coming  before  that  world,  next  year,  and  has 
gone  to  the  extent  of  promising  to  Avrite  to  Charles 
HaAA'kesley,  to  get  him  to  ascertain  Avhether  any 
kind  of  lecture-room  is  likely  to  be  A'acant  in  the 
middle  of  the  approaching  summer. 


HALF  HOURS  AT  THE  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 
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Charles  Hawkesley’s  aeu-  play  has  been  a 
tremendous  success  for  Mr.  Aventayle,  and, 
strangely  enough,  for  the  author  himself.  For 
the  admirable  but  eccentric  manager  got  hold  of 
an  idea  that  an  author  and  a manager  might  be 
regarded  as  partners  in  the  production  of  a piece, 
just  as  author  and  bookseller  stand  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a volume.  And  “ after  expenses,”  and 
other  deductions  of  a most  just  and  righteous 
character,  Aventayle.  actually  shared  with  Hawkes- 
ley  the  profits  of  Beckonin'/  without  the  Host.  The 
proceeding  is  most  ridiculous,  but  Aventayle  says 
that  he  is  satisfied,  and  that  the  author  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  composition  of  another  play,  of  the 
very  best  character,  and  to  which  he  can  afford  to 
give  ample  time  and  elaborate  workmanship.  This 
is  an  age  of  experiments  and  new-fangled  notions, 
but  this  headlong  advance  towards  the  recognition 
of  the  value  of  brain -work  is  surely  to  be  depre- 
cated. A present  of  a fifty-pound  note,  on  a 
three  hundredth  night,  with  speeches  and  repor- 
ters, would  have,  been  an  act  of  generosity  as  well 
as  a capital  advertisement,  and  quite  enough. 
But  Aventayle  is  an  odd  man,  and  if  he  were  not 
growing  so  rich,  one  might  speak  of  his  eccentrici- 
ties with  more  severity. 

So  ends  our  story  of  man’s  wickedness  and 
woman’s  weakness,  of  false  love  that  brought 
ruin,  of  true  love  that  lived  through  the  storm. 
If  there  be  a moral  in  the  tale — and  in  what 
story  of  trial,  suffering,  and  sorrow  is  there  not 
a moral  ? — assuredly  it  shall  not  be  preached 
here.  It  shall  be  left  to  the  apprehension  of 
those  of  whom  the  author,  after  ten  months  of 
unbroken  intercourse,  takes  for  the  present  his 
Farewell. 

THE  END. 

HALF  HOURS  AT  THE  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  PATENT  MACHINES,  &C. 

Our  Museums  are  getting  so  extensive  that  it  is 
becoming  a most  wearisome  task  to  attempt  to 
master  their  contents  in  the  limited  time  siglit-seers 
are  generally  able  to  devote  to  a stroll  through 
them.  All  the  world  knows  it  is  one  of  the  most 
headachey  things  in  the  world  to  spend  a couple 
of  hours  among  the  miles  of  galleries  in  the  British 
Museum ; and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
becoming  almost  as  confusing  a place  of  amuse- 
ment. AVe  may  have  half-hours  with  the  different 
departments,  however,  without  coming  away  with 
that  sense  of  mental  prostration  which  invariably 
attends  any  attempt  to  “do”  the  museum  in  one 
afternoon.  There  is  one  room  in  it,  but  not  of  , 
it,  which  always  throws  open  its  doors  free  of 
charge — the  Museum  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  in  which  a whole  Noah’s  Ark  of  machines 
and  models  meets  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  This  exhi- 
bition is  totally  distinct  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  only  occupies  a room  temporarily 
until  a building  is  erected  by  the  Commissioners 
vnth  the  90,000b  and  upwards  they  have  in  hand 
for  that  purpose. 

In  taking  our  survey  of  the  riches  of  invention  1 
which  meet  the  eye  on  every  hand,  let  us  lirst 


glance  at  its  curiosities.  In  a glass  case  at  the 
top  of  the  room  are  several  worm-eaten  wooden 
pieces  of  machinery,  which  do  not  look  unlike 
portions  of  Dutch  clockwork,  on  a large  scale. 
On  the  foundation  of  these  crumbling  fragments 
the  great  staple  of  English  manufacture  has  been 
built — these  are  the  original  spanning  and  carding 
machines  of  the  barber  Arkwright.  When  he  used 
to  leave  his  basin  and  his  lather  to  pilot  and  plan 
wheels  and  cogs,  his  wife  used  to  scold  him  for 
not  attending  to  his  business, — if  that  old  dame 
could  have  seen  in  a dream  the  mighty  results 
these  ugly -looking  engines  were  destined  to  give 
rise  to  in  the  course  of  a century — could  see  the 
millions  of  slaves  enthralled  to  grow  cotton  for  its 
delicate  lingers  to  spjin — could  see  the  lleets  of 
sliipis  they  called  into  existence  to  sappily  it  with 
food — could  see  the  great  p>ort  of  Liverpool  they 
had  created,  the  great  city  of  pialaces,  Manches- 
ter, which  they  had  built,  the  enormous  fortunes 
which  they  had  earned,  and  the  comfort  they  had 
conferred  on  millions, — she  would  have  dreamed 
a dream,  which  surpasses  anything  related  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  with  the  addition  that  the 
dream  was  destined  to  come  true.  Let  ns  make 
our  bow,  therefore,  to  those  worm-eaten  old  engines, 
and  be  grateful  that  their  inventor  had  a mind 
superior  to  taking  his  customers  by  the  nose.  By 
way  of  contrast  to  the  rude  models  of  Arkwright  we 
see  close  at  hand  a spinning  machine  of  the  piresent 
day.  The  clumsy  beams  have  given  place  to  light 
iron  work,  finished  with  the  delicacy  of  a clock 
movement ; Arkwright  himself  would  scarcely 
recognise  the  transmutations  his  own  germ  has 
piassed  through  in  the  course  of  a century.  Not  far 
off  we  see  another  of  those  great  mother  thoughts 
which  have  moved  the  world  during  the  piresent 
century — there  is  the  Original  model  of  the  lirst 
locomotive  that  ever  ran.  Mr.  Trevetliie,  in  18(11?, 
conceived  the  plan  of  substituting  steam  for  horse- 
power on  the  Cornish  tramways  ; and  here  is  the 
original  idea  of  a piowcr  which  has  since  revolu- 
tionised society.  The  original  locomotive  hail  but 
two  large  wheels  and  a small  guiding  wheel,  like 
a pierambulator,  and  was  called  by  the  country 
peopile  the  1 ’ailing  Billy  ! 

The  machinery  was  confined  to  a cylinder,  a 
p>iston-rod  with  a cross-tree  head,  which  commu- 
nicated the  motion  by  two  shafts  to  cranks  on  the 
wheels ; this  was  the  original  germ  which  deve- 
loped into  the  existing  eoinpdieated  locomotive,  a 
model  of  which  is  placed  opposite  to  it.  Trcve- 
thie’s  engine  worked  at  the  moderate  place  of  three 
and  a half  miles  an  hour,  and  carried  coals  only. 
George  Stepdienson  linpiroved  upion  this,  and  p»ro- 
duced  his  engine,  which  carried  passengers  for  the 
first  time  in  IS29  on  the  Stockton  and  1 )arlingt<>n 
line,  and  continued  working  until  ihe  year  l.sbO. 
This  locomotive  would  have  been  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  machines  iu  this  room,  btU  it  is. 
pierhaps,  better  where  it  is,  mounted  on  a p><  icstal 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Darlington  station,  where  it 
takes  its  stand  as  the  jireinier  locomotive  of  the 
world.  As  it  cannot  be  removed,  an  excellent 
pliotograpdi  does  duty  for  it,  and  clearly  shows 
that  its  machinery  was  only  an  amplification  of 
Trevethie’s  idea,  the  piston-rods,  cross-piieees,  Ac. , 
working  p>erpendioularly  over  the  boiler.  But  a 
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still  greater  rarity  is  the  heam  engine  model  made 
hy  Watt  himself.  This  model  works  the  steam 
valve,  by  what  is  termed  the  tipgit  motion.  An 
additional  interest  attaches  to  it  over  and  above 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  ideas  of  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  present  day,  inasmuch 
as  Watt  always  kept  it  under  liis  own  observation 
in  his  drawing-room.  It  is  but  rudely  finished, 
but  the  very  fact  that  its  great  inventor’s  eye 
dwelt  upon  it  with  pride  and  triumph,  invests  it 
with  a poetry  all  its  own.  Another  beam  engine, 
once  belonging  to  Watt,  with  parallel  motion 
attached  to  the  piston-rod,  is  a better  example  of 
mechanical  skill.  We  have  not  far  to  look  for  the 
first  germ  of  steam  navigation.  That  huge  model 
which  appears  to  be  a combination  of  two  funnels 
and  a number  of  chains  working  over  wheels  is 
the  parent  marine  engine.  As  early  as  the  year 
1787,  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dais  win  ton,  Scotland, 
engaged  himself  in  making  experiments  u ith 
double  and  treble  boats,  which  he  propelled  by 
means  of  wheels  placed  between  them  worked 
by  manual  labour ; in  the  following  year  he 
induced  one  Symington,  an  engineer,  at  Wen- 
lock  Head,  to  apply  to  it  a marine  steam 
engine  he  had  invented.  This  engine  propelled 
the  boat  along  Dalswinton  Lake  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  to  use  steam  as  the 
motive  power  in  a vessel ; although  it  was  not 
the  first  practical  steam-boat.  The.  engine  which 
belongs  to  the  earliest  history  of  that  invention, 
is  what  is  called  an  atmospheric  engine,  that 
is,  the  pistoii  is  raised  by  the  action  of  steam,  and 
then  it  is  forced  down  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  history  of  this  curious  parent  of  steam  navi- 
gation is  worth  noting.  After  the  trial  in  the 
boat,  the  engine  was  removed  to  Mr.  Miller's 
library,  -where  it  remained  until  his  death  in  1 S 1 5 ; 
in  IS2S,  it  was  sent  by  his  son,  packed  in  a deni 
case,  to  Messrs.  Coutts  & C'o.,  in  the  Strand, 
where  it  remained  until  1837,  and  finally  it  found 
its  way  to  a plumber’s  in  Edinburgh,  who  flung  it 
aside  with  the  purpose  of  melting  it.  However, 
the  model  was  rescued  from  destruction,  and  in 
1855  was  restored  to  its  former  working  condition 
by  Messrs.  Penn  & Son  in  1857. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  boat  made  by 
Fulton,  in  America,  was  the  first  practical  steam- 
boat ; but  that  honour  must  be  transferred  to 
Symington,  -who,  in  1801,  perceiving  that  his  old- 
engine  was  too  complicated  to  work  practically, 
completed  a new  one  with  the  later  improvements 
by  A\  att  and  others,  and  placed  it  on  board  the 
Charlotte  Dun  das,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  first 
practical  steamboat.  The  paddle  was  still  a 
problem  which  puzzled  mechanicians.  Its  best  form, 
so  as  to  offer  the  least  resistance  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  water,  engaged  the  skill  of  hundreds  of 
thoughtful  men,  many  of  whose  models  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum.  But  other  minds  were 
intent  upon  superseding  the  wheel  altogether,  and, 
at  last,  Captain  Smith's  screw  did  so.  We  can  all 
remember  the  fierce  disputes  there  vTere  among 
nautical  men  with  respect  to  the  relative  powers  of 
paddle  versus  screw — a dispute  which  was  finally 
settled  by  the  tournament  which  took  place 
between  her  Majesty’s  steamer  Battler,  screw 


steamer,  and  the  Electro,  paddle-boat,  both  of 
equal  size  and  power.  They  towed  stern  to  stem, 
and  the  propeller  dragged  the  paddle  after  her  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  miles  an  hour.  This 
victory  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  attempts 
to  improve  the  paddle,  and  now  human  ingenuity 
seems  concentrated  upon  the  screw.  The  number 
of  patents  taken  out  for  different  forms  of  the 
propeller  is  something  extraordinary,  and  the 
models  in  the  museum  are  in  themselves  a 
curiosity.  Every  degree  of  pitch  that  can  be  got 
out  of  a spiral,  would  seem  to  be  exhausted,  and 
the  favourite  design  of  screw  now  appears  to  be 
modelled  in  the  shape  of  a blade-bone.  The  screw 
of  the  Battler,  for  instance,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
looks  like  the  remains  of  the  scapula)  of  some 
gigantic  Ichthyosaurus.  Thus  we  go  on  improving 
upon  each  other’s  efforts,  every  one  adding  some 
trifling  improvement  until  perfection  is  attained. 

Five  minutes’  walk  through  this  museum  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  the  profundity  of  the 
remark  that  “it  is  society  that  invents.”  Let  us 
take  the  subject  of  steam  as  a motive  power,  and 
let  us  see  how  long  the  idea  has  been  before  the 
world.  Here,  on  the  walls,  we  find  a coloured 
drawing  of  Hero's  steam-engine  invented  130  yearn 
before  Christ ! We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  whilst 
Pan  was  still  young,  and  whilst  great  was  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  the  thin  white  vapour  which  now 
moves  the  world  was  even  then  dandled  as  a 
second  infant  Hercides.  Hero's  idea  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  elastic  force  of  the  youthful  giant 
was  confined  to  simply  projecting  it  against  the 
resisting  medium  of  the  air — a hollow  spindle 
connecting  with  two  arms  turned  in  opposite 
directions  being  filled  with  steam,  the  two  jets 
acting  on  the  air,  gave  the  simple  machine  a 
revolving  action.  What  centuries  of  thought  lie 
between  this  and  the  great  engine  of  the  Leviathan 
steamer,  a model  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  this 
room. 

In  these  centuries  we  find  the  names  of  Solomon 
De  Caus,  Giovanni  Branca,  Torricelli,  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  Denis  Papin,  Thomas  Savery, 
Thomas  Newcomen,  and  Watt,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  host  of  inventors  who  have  added  improve- 
ments in  the  present  century.  All  of  these 
studious  men  have  nursed  the  mighty  infant 
through  the  ages,  until  its  limbs  present  their 
present  gigantic  proportions ; and  yet  we  say, 
familiarly  enough,  that  steam  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and,  without  doubt,  the  New  Zealander, 
could  he  exhume  the  museums  of  science  of  his 
day,  will  be  able  to  read  a list  of  improvers  of 
steam  as  numerous  as  those  we  have  already  had. 

Another  great  element  of  our  present  civilisation 
is  beginning  to  make  signs  of  its  existence  in  this 
museum.  We  allude  to  the  electric  telegraph. 
Bakewell’s  Copying  Machine  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  this  class,  as  it  brings  before  the 
public  eye  the  means  that  can  be  employed  to 
write  with  a pen  thousands  of  miles  in  length. 
If  the  Atlantic  cable  were  in  working  order,  for 
instance,  a man  through  its  instrumentality  could 
sit  down  to  write  a letter  in  Loudon,  and  feel 
certain  that  a fac-simile  of  his  handwriting  was 
at  the  same  moment  coming  out  of  the  tele- 
graph office  at  New  York.  The  manner  in  which 
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this  astounding  machine  works  is  as  follows. 
Tlio  message  is  originally  written  on  a con- 
ducting material,  sneli  as  tin  foil,  with  resin  or 
some  non-eondneting  ink.  Over  the  face  of  this 
letter,  which  is  placed  on  a cylinder,  a point  of 
metal  revolves — this  point  is  in  connection  with 
the  conducting  wire  ; at  New  York  say,  a piece  of 
ekemically  prepared  paper  is  placed  on  a like 
cylinder  to  receive  the  message  ; both  cylinders 
are  made  to  move  round  by  clockwork.  As  the 
point  at  this  end  of  the  wire  passes  over  the  non- 
conducting resin  writing  no  current  passes',  hence 
the  point  which  moves  synonymously  with  it  at 
New  York  does  not  change  the  colour  of  the 
paper,  but  all  the  other  surface  of  the  writing 
tablet  being  a conductor,  the  currents  pass  and 
deepen  its  colour  fly  chemical  action  on  the  far- 
distant  recording  tal  dot.  The  receiver  thus  obtains 
a perfect  fac  simile  of  his  correspondent’s  handwrit- 
ing done  in  white  upon  a blue  ground.  Specimens 
of  this  electrical  handwriting  are  placed  beside 
the  telegraphic  machine,  and  afford  an  admirable 
example  of  the  caligraphy  of  tire  lightning  pen. 

The  great  practical  puzzle  of  the  present  day — 
submarine  telegraphy — endeavours  to  find  its 
solution  in  dozens  of  different  specimens  of  electric 
cables.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  problem 
to  be  solved  is  to  produce  some  envelope  which 
shall  perfectly  isolate  and  protect  a conducting 
wire,  running  for  thousands  of  miles,  as  the 
Atlantic  cable  for  instance  does  ; when  it  is  further 
remembered  that  a fault  in  the  covering  material  I 
of  the  wire  only  as  big  as  a pin-hole  speedily  1 
becomes  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a sixpence  by  the 
burning  action  of  the  electric  fluid  passing  out 
into  the  water  ; when,  again,  wo  find  the  gutta- 
percha, with  which  cables  are  covered,  is  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  to  be  abraded  by  rubbing 
on  sharp  roeks  ; and  when  we  find  that  in  shallow 
water  cables  are  always  liable  to  he  dragged  up 
by  ships’  anchors,  the  difficulties  of  making  them 
electrically  secure  are  indeed  immense.  lienee 
hundreds  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  and  thousands  'of  miles 
of  ruined  cable,  representing  some  two  millions  of 
money,  now  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  sub- 
jects of  great  curiosity  no  doubt  to  tlie  fishes. 

We  have  been  noticing  hitherto  different  forms 
of  the  great  inventions  which  have  ehanged  the 
face  of  society  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century;  but  tlie  museum  does  not  shut  its  doors 
to  ingenuity  employed  in  even  the  smallest  objects. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  locks, — some  of  Chinese,  some  Indian, 
and  some  Egyptian  origin,  all  giving  testimony 
to  man’s  familiarity  with  this  little  instrument 
before  tlie  Christian  era.  In  these,  all  the  leading 
features  of  the  tumblers  in  our  best  locks  are  to 
be  found.  The  Indian  padlock  may  he  said  to 
depend  upon  its  security  for  its  moral  influence  ! 
it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a bird,  representing  the 
Hindu  deity  (larinla.  'The  works  are  of  the  most 
trumpery  kind  ; but  it  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
security  to  a fear  of  the  Vengeance  of  the  deity 
whose  image  it  represents.  As  a pendant  to  this 
moral  lock,  are  the  keys  poetical,  which  once 
gave  freedom  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from 
Lochleven  Castle. 


Sewing  machines  of  all  kinds  are  here,  of 
course ; lint  we  were  struck  with  an  invention 
calculated,  wo  think,  to  give  relief  to  the  needle- 
woman m a still  more  marked  manner.  A 
machine  to  meiul  stockings  has  always  struck  us 
as  a great  desideratum  : our  inventor,  however, 
professes  to  accomplish  his  object  in  a more 
expeditious  manner.  Noting  that  stockings  wear 
out  only  in  two  places,  at  the  toes  and  heel,  he 
manufactures  these  pieces  at  a cheap  rate,  in  order 
that  they  may  lie  pieced  on  at  home. 

Another  ingenious  man  has  patented  a sweeping 
brush,  which  runs  along  the  carpet  on  rollers,  and 
collects  all  the  dust  m a covered  box.  The 
advantages  of  this  machine  are,  that  it  does  its 
work  without  scattering  the  dust  on  the  furniture; 
therefore  the  housemaid  need  not  cover  it  up 
while  pursuing  her  cleansing  work. 

Another  individual,  who  still  further  labours  to 
ease  tlie  domestic  servant,  exhibits  a patent  for 
peeling  potatoes  and  apples,  and  for  mincing 
meat : and  the  gas  engineers  siiow  working  models 
of  different  gas  stoves,  which  supersede  the  use  of 
coal  iires  altogether. 

'l’he  introduction  of  new  materials,  and  the 
cheapening  of  old  ones,  lias  given  rise  to  their 
applications  in  articles  with  which  their  use 
would,  on  <1  priori  grounds,  appear  totally  in- 
admissible. Here,  for  instance,  is  a glass  pump, 
working  with  an  india-rubber  valve  ; and  it  seems 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  ordinary  rough  usage. 
Close  at  hand  is  a mangle,  the  bed  and  rollers  of 
which  are  made  of  the  same  fragile  material. 

'The  introduction  of  india-rubber  has,  w e know, 
revolutionised  whole  trades,  and  the  glass-eases  in 
the  museum  are  tilled  w ith  specimens  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which,  under  different  forms,  it  is  applied. 

Sedulously  masticating  a piece  of  india-rubber, 
in  order  to  make  bladder-pops  in  our  school-days, 
liow  little  did  we  dream  that  the  sticky  mass  was 
destined  to  play  the  part  in  the  world  it  has  done 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  The  many 
waterproofing  purposes  to  which  Messrs.  Mack- 
intosh have  applied  it.  we  are  all  familiar  w ith, 
and  the  change  which  takes  place  in  its  nature  on 
tlie  application  of  a little  sulphur,  we  also  know; 
but  tlie  public,  unless  they  visited  the  museum, 
Would  scarcely  dream  of  the  extent  to  which  its 
consequent  increased  resiiianey  has  caused  it  to 
displace  the  use  of  steel  in  the  form  of  springs, 
and  of  j lacking  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  make  air- 
tight joints. 

Yet  another  change  is  induced  in  this  Protean 
material  : by  simply  baking  it,  v.  e got  w hat  is 
termed  ebonite  by  the  Messrs.  .Silver,  its  dis- 
coverers and  patentees.  This  substance  lias  all  the 
appearance  of  jet,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is 
tough  instead  of  brittle  ; hence  its  applicability  to 
a thousand  uses  m the  arts  and  sciences.  A e see 
here  chains  which  cannot  be  told  from  the  best  jet, 
combs,  paper  knives,  statuettes,  anything,  in 
short,  which  ean  he  moulded,  and  requires  a high 
finish  and  polish.  These  specimens  of  tlie  manu- 
factures carried  on  at  ‘Silver  Town,”  in  the  Isle 
of  !>ogs,  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
prove  how  quickly  mam  of  our  oldest  established 
trades  may  lie  prostrated  by  the  discovery  of  some 
now  material,  or  the  chemical  change  which  may 
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be  induced  by  scheming  men  in  an  old  one.  Not 
the  least  attractive  feature  in  this  mnseum  is  the 
collection  of  portraits  of  great  inventors.  The 
marked  individuality  in  every  countenance  is  very 
observable.  But  these  are  tbc  lineaments  of  the 
famous  and  fortunate  discoverers.  The  philo- 
sopher must  in  his  own  mind  draw  a picture  of  the 
I amount  of  care  and  struggle  represented  by  the 
! great  mass  of  patents  in  this  room.  Of  the  many 
years  spent  in  efforts  which  have  oidy  terminated 
in  the  total  impoverishment  of  the  thoughtful 
toilers,  of  the  many  hopes  blasted,  of  the  castles 
in  the  air  that  have  been  transformed  to  dismal 
prisons,  we  do  not  sec  here,  the  expression  on  the 
canvas,  but  be  sure  they  have  existed,  and  will 
exist  as  long  as  there  remains  in  man  an  irresistible 
■ impulse  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  a God-like 
energy  to  pursue  it  at  all  cost  and  sacrifice. 

A.  W. 

GSEEX  SEAWEEDS. 

— 

Most  people  who  have  visited  the  sea-side  know 
some  little  about  seaweeds.  They  arc  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  three  great  orders 
into  which  this  class  of  plants  has  been  divided, 
have  learned  to  distinguish  some  of  the  commoner 
and  more  elegant  species,  and  have  perhaps  made 
a small  collection  of  specimens  more  or  less  skil- 
fully dried  upon  paper.  They  know,  too,  some- 
thing of  the  purposes  to  which  some  of  the 
seaweeds  are  applied,  have  probably  tasted  laver 
and  Irish  moss,  and  have  heard  that  the  Scotch 
eat  dulse,  and  that  the  ashes  of  the  fuci  are  made 
into  kelp.  And  with  this  amount  of  knowledge 
veiy  many  rest  content.  Yet  there  are  few 
objects  which  offer  more  points  of  interest  than 
the  seaweeds  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  look  a 
little  way  below  the  surface,  and  to  spend  a few 
hours  in  learning  something  of  their  modes  of 
growth  and  propagation. 

The  name  seaweed  can  in  its  strict  sense  be 
applied  only  to  plants  growing  in  the  sea.  If. 
however,  we  use  it  as  a translation  of  the  botanical 
term  alga?,  it  becomes  applicable  not  only  to  these, 
but  to  a considerable  number  also  which  are 
never  found  in  salt  -water.  Every  river  and  brook, 
every  pond,  ditch,  and  roadside  puddle  has  its 
alga- — even  on  damp  earth  and  walls  they  are 
seldom  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one 
plant  growing  in  the  sea,  the  Zostera  marina, 
sometimes  called  seagrass,  is  a true  llowering  plant, 
and  cannot  therefore  properly  be  called  a seaweed. 
It  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  the  alga? 
into  three  great  divisions  : the  confervoidea?,  other- 
wise called  ehlorospores,  or  green-spored  alga?  ; the 
fioridea>  rhodospores,  or  red-spored  alga?  ; and  the 
fncoidete  melanospores,  or  dark-spored  alga?. 
Colour,  which  is  generally  a mark  of  very  small 
value  in  classification,  is  here  a tolerably  safe 
guide,  so  that  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  calling 
all  the  brown  seaweeds  melanospores,  all  the  red 
seaweeds  rhodospores,  and  all  the  green  seaweeds 
ehlorospores.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
of  a single  article  to  give  even  the  slightest  sketch 
of  the  history  of  these  three  orders,  and  we  shall 
therefore  for  the  present  confine  our  attention  to 
the  last  only,  the  ehlorosperms  or  green-spored 


alga?,  and  to  those  only  of  this  order  which  are 
found  in  salt  water. 

The  green  seaweeds  which  we  find  growing  on 
our  seaside  rocks  belong  most  commonly  to  one  of 
the  four  genera : conferva,  cladophora,  eutero- 
morpha,  and  ulva.  The  broad  bright-green  fronds 
of  the  Ulva  lactuca,  the  lettuce  ulva,  or  laver,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description,  but  there 
are  some  curious  episodes  in  its  history  which  are  |j 
far  less  generally  known. 

Among  the  strange  facts  w7hieli  modern  im- 
provements in  the  microscope  have  brought  to 
light,  there  are  few  more  unexpected  and  more 
startling  to  our  preconceived  ideas  than  the  pos- 
session by  certain  plants  of  a faculty  of  motion  so 
like  in  every  respect  to  that  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  that  the  lirst  observers  had  no  suspicion 
of  their  vegetable  nature.  You  may  perhaps  feel 
inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  these  moving  plants  ; you  may  think  that  the 
story  is  a mere  scientific  figment  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  puzzling  the  unlearned,  and  you  ask 
why  we  cannot  be  contented  with  the  good  old 
definition  of  onr  younger  days,  “Plants  live  and 
grow ; animals  live,  grow7,  and  move.’’  If  you 
happen  to  be  by  the  sea-side,  you  may  soon 
satisfy  your  doubts,  and  in  no  way  more  easily 
than  by  bestowing  a little  attention  upon  the 
common  green  laver.  Go  down  to  the  beach  at 
almost  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  in  the  first  rock 
pool  you  see  you  will  probably  find  some  of  the 
conspicuous  bright  green  fronds  of  this  seaweed. 
Probably,  too,  if  you  look  closely  you  will  see 
that  some  of  the  fronds  seem  to  have  lost  their 
brilliant  hue  and  are  limp,  transparent,  and 
colourless,  not  unlike  wet  tissue  paper.  They  are 
faded,  you  say,  and  dying.  By  no  means.  Never 
were  they  more  full  of  life  than  they  are  now. 
Gather  one  of  these  colourless  fronds,  or  rather 
one  which  is  half  green,  half  colourless,  and  take 
it  home  with  you  for  examination.  Cut  off  care- 
fully a small  piece  from  that  part  of  the  frond 
through  which  the  line  passes,  dividing  the  green 
from  the  uncoloured  half,  and  having  placed  it  in 
a little  sea  water  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
examine  it  with  an  object-glass  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch  focus.  Y'ott  will,  in  the  first  place,  see  that 
the  frond  of  laver  is  composed  of  a network  of 
small,  many-sided,  irregularly-shaped  cells  densely 
packed  together  with  their  sides  in  contact,  and. 
by  slightly  altering  the  focus  yott  will  find  that 
another  and  precisely  similar  layer  constitutes  the 
under  surface  of  the  frond.  Next,  if  you  turn 
your  eye  from  the  seaweed  to  the  water  in  which, 
it  is  floating  you  will  see,  nimbly  swimming  about, 
a considerable  number  of  small,  green  bodies  in 
shape  something  like  a pear.  These,  if  you  now 
see  them  for  the  first  time,  yott  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  pronounce  to  be  animals,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  the  infusorial  animalcules. 
But  you  will  be  very  far  from  the  truth  in  your 
guess,  for  these  pear-shaped  bodies  are  the 
zoos pores,  or  moving  spores  of  the  green  laver, 
and  have  probably  just  emerged  from  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  fragment  at  which  yott  are  looking. 
Now  look  again  at  the  seaweed,  and  observe  par- 
ticular!}' the  cells  of  which  the  coloured  portion  is 
made  up.  These  you  will  find  to  be  filled  with  a. 
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green  colouring  matter,  while  those  cells  which 
form  the  colourless  half  of  the  leaf  arc  quite 
empty.  If  your  microscope  is  a good  one,  and 
you  know  how  to  manage  it,  you  will  be  able  to 
detect  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  empty  cells  a 
very  small  hole  or  pore  through  which,  probably, 
the  vanished  colouring  matter  has  escaped.  Scat- 
tered among  the  empty  cells  may  be  seen  a few 
which  are  not  yet  quite  empty,  and  within  these 
one  or  two  more  zoospores  may  plainly  be  seen 
moving.  At  first  you  think  you  are  mistaken  ; 
yon  wipe  imaginary  dust  from  your  eye-piece, 
alter  the  arrangement  of  your  light,  and  look 
again,  but  only  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the 
moving  bodies  actually  are  v.  ithin  the  cell.  Ile- 
turning  now'  to  the  green  half  of  the  frond,  you 
will  see  that  in  the  cells  situated  near  the  boundary 
line  the  internal  colouring  matter  is  beginning  to 
form  itself  into  small  clusters,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  these  cells  you  will  observe  a strange  motion 
which  has  been  termed  swarming,”  from  the 
resemblance  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  bear 
to  the  motion  of  a swarm  of  bees  thickly  clustered 
together.  Other  cells,  again,  you  may  see  in 
which  the  zoospores  are  perfectly  formed,  and 
seem  to  be  trying  to  find  a means  of  escape,  and 
perhaps  in  one  of  them  you  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  detect  a zoospore  in  the  aet  of  escaping 
through  the  pore.  Slay  we  not  conclude  from 
these  facts  that  the  pear-shaped  bodies  which  w'e 
saw  swimming  about  in  the  water  are  identical 
with  those  which  wre  detected  moving  within  the 
cells  of  the  plant,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
zoospores,  or  moving  spores,  of  the  ulva  formed 
from  the  green  colouring  matter  with  which  its 
cells  are  originally  Idled  ? 

Doubtless  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  sceptical  it 
will  be  possible  for  you  to  construct  a theory  by 
which  most  of  the  facts  may  be  explained  w ithout 
allowing  to  plants  the  power  of  spontaneous 
motion.  Suppose,  it  may  be  said,  these  moving 
pear-shaped  bodies  are  really,  as  they  seem  to  be, 
animals  ; suppose  that  they  feed  upon  the  green 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  laver,  and  that  the 
white  portion  of  the  frond  consists  of  cells  whose 
contents  they  have  devoured.  There  will  then  be 
nothing  strange  in  their  occurrence  within  the  cells 
into  which  they  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have 
penetrated  in  search  of  food,  having  first  pierced 
the  small  hole  which  you  have  seen  in  the  cell  wall. 
Now  is  there  anything  absurd  in  such  a supposi- 
tion ? I do  not  know  that  there  is,  though  1 much 
doubt  whether  it  w ould  meet  with  ready  accepta- 
tion from  any  one  who  has  actually  witnessed  the 
process  which  I have  attempted  to  describe,  nor 
do  1 think  the  peculiar  appearance  known  as 
swarming  could  be  thus  accounted  for,  or  the 
occurrence  of  the  moving  bodies  in  great  numbers 
uear  the  line  which  divides  the  green  from  the 
white  half  of  the  leaf,  ami  their  total  absence  from 
any  other  part  of  the  former  half. 

But  if  we  carry  our  observations  a little  further 
we  shall  find  ample  reason  for  rejecting  as  inad- 
missible any  theory  involving  a belief  in  the 
animal  nature  of  the  zoospores.  If  these  moving 
spores  are  really,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  produce 
of  the  ulva,  wTe  may  expect  that  they  will  at  some 
period  of  their  existence  grow  into  the  likeness  of 


their  parent.  If  then  we  can  keep  them  alive  for 
a short  time,  and  watch  what  eventually  becomes  I 
of  them,  we  shall  probably  iind  the  means  of  set- 
tling the  question.  Now  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  eti'eeting  this.  Take  a small  glass  cell  containing 
a fewr  drops  of  sea- water  and  some  of  the  zoospores, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  evapo- 
rating, place  the  cell  Upon  a layer  of  moist  sand 
and  cover  it  with  a bell-glass  or  a tumbler,  and 
you  wip  be  able  to  preserve  the  zoospores  alive  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  to  trace  from  time  to  time 
any  changes  which  take  place  in  them.  In  a few 
days  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  ceased  to 
move,  and  have  attached  themselves  by  their 
smaller  end  to  the  glass  in  which  they  are  con- 


grow  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  presently 


describe, — a long  filament  being  first  produced 
which  is  gradually  converted  into  a broad  frond. 
When  this  process  has  once  commenced  it  will  soon 
reach  a point  at  which  even  the  most  sceptieal 
will  be  compelled  to  allow  that  the  organism  before 
him  is  undeniably  a plant.  These  observations 
must,  of  course,  be  made  under  the  microscope, 
for  though  the  final  result  of  tlio  process  is  a plant 
of  no  small  size,  attaining  sometimes  a length  of 
two  feet  and  npwards,  yet  the  zoospores  them- 
selves are  so  small  as  to  be  .absolutely  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  zoo- 
spores do  not  truly  represent  the  spores  of  the  ulva, 
but  arc  rather  analogous  to  the  bulbils  by  which 
some  llowering  plants  are  reproduced,  and  that 
true  spores,  probably  motionless,  exist  in  these  as 
in  almost  all  plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Those  supposed  spores,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
detected  by  any  observer. 

Probably  you  will  feel  some  curiosity  as  to  the 
agency  by  which  the  strange  animal-like  move- 
ments of  the  zoospores  are  produced.  Each  zoo- 
spore is  furnished  with  four,  or  in  some  cases  with 
two,  cilia  or  vibrating  threads  attached  to  its 
smaller  end,  and  by  the  motion  of  these  it  is  urged 
through  the  water.  The  cilia  can  only  be 
seen,  satisfactorily,  when  object-glasses  of  a high 
magnifying  power  are  employed,  and  then  only 
when  they  have  been  coloured  and  rendered  opaque 
by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  water,  or  when  the  zoospores  have 
been  dried  at  a gentle  heat  upon  the  glass  slide. 
Of  the  force  by  which  the  cilia  are  set  in  motion 
nothing  at  present  is  known. 

\ cry  similar  to  the  ulva'  in  their  habits  and 
modes  of  growth,  and  not  unlike  in  appearance  to 
young  filaments  of  the  same  seaweed,  are  the 
enteromorpha;  or  sea  grasses,  some  species  of 
which  arc  common  on  most  of  our  coasts.  Closer 
examination,  however,  shows  ns  that  the  frond  of 
enteromorpha  is  not  flat  but  tubular,  the  walls  of 
the  tube  being  composed  of  small  cells  like  those 
which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  frond  of  the 
ulvic.  The  formation  and  motion  of  the  zoospores 
may  he  watched  in  the  enteromorplne  as  well  as 
in  the  ulva:  ; hut  as  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases,  we  need  not  again  describe 
the  process  here.  The  commonest  species  of  the 
sea  grasses,  the  Enteromorpha  intcstinalis,  which 
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is  found  Loth  in  the  sea  and  in  freshwater  ditches, 
attains  a length  of  more  than  two  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

The  eladophora  and  confervas  form  tufts  of 
light  green  threads,  attached  to  stones  and  rocks 
between  tide  marks,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  threads  of  the  latter  being  simple, 
wliile  those  of  the  former  are  much  branched. 

The  eladophora  are  small  plants,  seldom  exceed- 
ing a few  inches  in  length,  but  the  conferva;  grow 
to  a considerable  size,  specimens  being  sometimes 
found  of  one  species  many  feet  in  length.  These 
seaweeds  are  of  very  simple  construction,  each 
thread  consisting  of  a series  of  cylindrical  cells 
arranged  end  to  end,  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  cylinders  varying  much  in  the  different  species. 
Like  the  ulva-,  the  eladophora;  and  conferva-  are 
reproduced  by  means  of  zoospores,  and  the  re- 
semblance of  these  moving  spores  to  animals  is  in 
this  case  rendered  yet  more  close  by  the  presence 
of  a minute  red  spot  exactly  like  that  which  is 
found  in  many  of  the  infusorial  animalcules,  and 
which,  in  their  case,  is  supposed  to  represent  an 
eye.  The  appearance  of  these  plants  under  the 
microscope  is  very  singular,  the  green  colouring 
matter  being  frequently  arranged  in  a net-like 
pattern  upon  the  wall  of  the  cell.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  threads  forming  the  net  seem  to  be 
strung  with  small  bright  beads,  which,  by  the  use 
of  proper  chemical  tests,  may  be  shown  to  be 
granules  of  starch. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  these 
simple  seaweeds  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
microsccpist.  Owing  to  their  great  transparency 
and  the  power  which  small  fragments  possess  of 
continuing  to  grow  when  detached  from  the  plant, 
if  they  are  kept  m water  and  exposed  to  the  light, 
the  whole  process  of  their  grovtli  may  be  observed 
without  any  difficulty.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  this  process,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  a few  words  about  the  vegetable  cell. 
A full  account  would  require  not  a few  lines 
but  a volume,  and  volumes  have  been  written 
upon  the  subject,  but  enough  for  the  present 
purpose  may  soon  be  told. 

Every  plant,  the  largest  tree  as  well  as  the 
smallest  alga,  is  built  up  entirely  of  cells,  varying 
much  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  but  all  constructed 
upon  the  same  plan.  The  most  simple  form  of 
these  cells  consists  of  a closed  membranous  bag, 
containing  a fluid  sap.  The  bag  is  formed  of  two 
layers,  the  outer  thick  and  conspicuous,  the  inner 
very  delicate,  and  not  easily  seen.  This  inner 
layer,  which  has  been  called  by  vegetable  physi- 
ologists the  primordial  utricle,  is  supposed  to  be 
in  a peculiar  degree  the  seat  of  the  life  of  the  cell. 
The  seaweeds  which  we  are  now  considering 
consist,  as  we  have  said,  of  a single  series  of  such 
cylindrical  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  the  several 
threads  of  which  the  plant  is  composed  increase 
in  length  by  the  division  of  one  of  these  cells  into 
two  smaller  cylinders,  each  of  which  then  grows 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  original  cell  from  which 
they  were  derived. 

If  we  place  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
a growing  fragment  of  eladophora  we  shall  easily 
be  able  to  observe  the  mode  in  which  this  division 
takes  place.  It  is  to  the  terminal  cell  of  one  of 


the  branches  that  we  must  direct  our  attention,  i! 
since  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  these  only  that  divi- 
sion is  going  on.  If  we  observe  a cell  in  which 
division  is  just  commencing,  we  shall  see  that  the  I 
delicate  membrane  which  lines  the  w all  of  the  cell 
is  gradually  contracting  at  a point  near  the  middle 
of  the  cell,  so  as  to  divide  the  green  contents  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves.  The  contraction  slowly 
increases  until  that  part  of  the  cell  in  which  the 
change  is  going  on  has  assumed  nearly  the  form 
of  an  hour-glass.  We  may  imitate  the  change  of 
form  closely  by  taking  a small  tube  of  gutta  pereha, 
or  any  other  elastic  substance,  piassing  a string 
round  it,  and  gradually  drawing  the  ends  tight. 

At  length  the  two  halves  of  the  hour-glass  be- 
come entirely  separated,  the  outer  wall  of  the  cell 
having  in  the  meantime  undergone  no  sort  of 
change.  Xext  a new  cell  wall  is  secreted  around 
each  of  the  two  halves  so  formed,  so  that  two  new 
cells  are  produced,  both  included  within  the  outer 
wall  of  the  original  cell.  The  two  halves  then 
increase  in  length,  until  each  has  attained  its  full 
size,  and  a fresh  division  commences  in  the  new 
cell,  which  now  forms  the  termination  of  the 
branch.  In  the  simple  unbranched  conferva  there 
is  no  other  mode  of  division  than  this,  but  in  the 
branched  eladophora*  we  find  another  slightly 
modified  plan  of  growth.  When  a new  branch  is 
about  to  be  formed,  the  lining  membrane  of  one  of 
the  cells  (in  this  case  not  a terminal  cell),  begins 
to  project  sideways,  pushing  the  outer  cell  wall 
before  it,  so  as  to  form  a protuberance  on  the  side 
wall  of  the  cell.  After  this  outgrowth  has  reached 
a certain  size,  a process  of  division  takes  place, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  we  have  already 
described,  by  means  of  which  the  newly-formed 
cell  is  separated  from  the  old  branch,  and  becomes 
the  first  cell  of  a new  one.  Cells  in  every  stage 
of  division  may  often  be  seen  in  a small  fragment 
of  eladophora,  some  showing  the  projection  just 
commencing,  others  the  hour-glass-like  contraction 
of  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  others  again  the 
completion  of  the  division,  and  the  formation  of 
the  new  cell  wall. 

Very  different  ill  structure  from  any  of  these 
plants  is  the  pretty  little  Bryopsis  plumosa,  whose 
dark  green  feathered  silken  tufts,  from  one  to  four 
inches  high,  may  often  be  met  uitli  between  tide- 
marks,  growing  upon  rocks,  stones,  or  other  sea- 
weeds. This  plant  belongs  to  the  order  of  green 
seaweeds,  called  siphonacea,  or  tube-like  seaweeds, 
the  stem  and  the  principal  branches  being  com- 
posed of  a single  large  branched  tubular  cell. 
Zoospores  are  produced  in  this  plant  in  all  the 
smaller  branches  with  which  the  principal  branches 
are  feathered,  but  the  phenomena  resemble  too 
nearly  those  presented  by  the  ulva;  and  conferva 
to  need  a separate  description. 

We  have  now  nearly  completed  Our  sketch  of 
the  green  sea-weeds.  Some  we  have  passed  over 
as  presenting  few  points  of  interest ; but  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  one  very  curious  tribe  of 
plants,  more  common  perhaps  in  fresh  u aters,  but 
of  which  some  species  inhabit  the  sea, — the 
oscillatoria,  or  oscillating  alga.  These  plants  are 
not  attached  to  rocks,  but  float  freely  in  the 
water,  forming  a dense  layer  of  very  fine  green 
threads.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  attractive 
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in  their  appearance,  and  few  people  probably  ever 
notice  them,  or  could  be  easily  induced  to  believe 
that  there  is  anything  in  them  -worthy  of  notice. 
But  place  a small  portion  under  the  microscope, 
and  you  Will  not  long  bo  in  doubt  as  to  where  the 
interest  of  the  oscillatorhe  lies.  You  will  see  an 
evident  and  undeniable  plant  actively  moving.  In 
the  case  of  the  moving  zoospores,  which  we  just 
now  described,  it  is  only  by  seeing  them  within 
the  cells  of  the  parent  plant,  or  hy  patiently 
watching  their  growth,  that  you  can  convince 
yourself  of  their  vegetable  nature  ; but  that  the 
oscillatorhe  are  plauts,  notwithstanding  their 
strange  motions,  your  eyes  w ill  at  once  convince 
you.  And  strange  indeed  their  movements  are. 
Here  you  will  see  a threat!  moving  from  side  to 
side  like  the  pendulum  of  a clock,  one  end 
vibrating,  while  the  other  remains  iixed  ; here  a 
second  twists  itself  about  like  a worm  or  a cater- 
pillar, while  a third  combines  this  with  an  onward 
progressive  motion.  “ If  a piece  of  the  stratum 
of  an  oscillatoria,”  says  Hr.  Harvey,  “ be  placed 
in  a vessel  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  some  hours,  its  edge  will  first  become  fringed 
with  filaments,  radiating  from  a central  poiut, 
with  their  tips  outwards.  These  filaments,  by 
their  constant  oscillatory  motion,  are  continually 
loosened  from  their  hold  on  the  stratum  cast  into 
the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  propelled  for- 
wards ; and  as  the  oscillation  continues  after  the 
filament  has  left  its  nest,  the  little  swimmer  moves 
along,  till  it  not  only  reaches  the  edge  of  the  vessel, 
but  often,  as  if  in  the  attempt  to  escape  confine- 
ment, continues  its  voyage  up  the  sides  till  it  is 
stopped  by  dryness.  Thus,  in  a very  short  time, 
a small  piece  of  oscillatoria  will  spread  itself  over 
a large  vessel  of  water.”  The  cause  of  these 
singular  movements  is  a mystery  to  which  at 
present  we  have  no  clue.  Xo  cilia  can  be  detected, 
nor  any  other  organs  of  motion  ; and  when  we 
have  said  that  the  movements  of  these  plants  are 
rendered  more  active  by  heat  and  light,  and 
cheeked  by  any  strong  chemical  agent,  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  whole  stock  of  our  present  knowledge. 

Strange  as  are  some  of  these  facts  when  told, 
they  seem  far  more  strange  when  seen.  The 
history  of  the  seaweeds  is  one  which  words  can 
but  very  imperfectly  relate.  Probably  no  one 
fully  realises  the  idea  of  moving  plants,  until  he 
has  seen  for  himself  the  swarming  of  the  zoospores 
within  their  parent  cells,  or  the  oscillatorhe  per- 
forming their  singular  rhythmical  movements.  I 
Here,  too,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  natural 
history,  he  who  wishes  truly  to  know,  must  not 
rest  contented  with  the  descriptions  of  others,  but 
must  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  verifying  or 
correcting  them  by  liis  own  observation.  (J.  C. 
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Long  years  agone — so  saith  the  chronicler 
Whose  old  Italian  gentleness  of  touch 
Findeth  no  echo  on  the  northern  harp 
To  counterpart  its  music — long  ago, 

When  Faladin  was  Sohlan  of  tin-  Hast, 
The  Kings  let  cry  a general  crusade, 

And  to  the  trysting-plains  of  Lombardy 
The  idle  lances  of  the  North  and  West 


Rode  all  that  year,  as  all  the  year  runs  down 
Into  a lake  from  all  its  hanging  hills 
The  clash  and  glitter  of  a hundred  streams. 

Whereof  the  rumour  reached  to  filadin, 

And  that  swart  King — as  royal  of  his  heart 
As  any  crowned  champion  of  the  Cross — 

That  he  might  fully,  of  his  knowledge,  know 
The  purpose  of  the  lords  of  Christendom, 

And  when  their  war  and  what  their  armament, 

Took  thought  to  cross  tin:  seas  to  Lombard}'. 
Wherefore,  with  wise  and  trustful  servants  twain, 

All  habited  in  garl-s  that  merchants  use, 

With  trader’s  hand  and  gipsire  on  the  breast 
That  best  loved  mail  and  dagger,  Saladiu 
Set  out  upon  Isis  journey  perilous. 

In  that  tar  day  fair  land  was  Lombardy  ! j 
A sea  of  country  plenty,  islanded 
With  cities  rich,  nor  richer  one  than  thee, 

Mamie  .Milano  ! from  whose  gate  at  dawn, 

With  ear  that  little  reeked  the  matin-hell 
Rut  a keen  eye  to  measure  wall  and  foss, 

The  Solditn  retie,  and  all  day  long  he  rode 
For  Pavia — passing  basilic,  and  shrine, 

And  gazr  of  vineyard -workers,  wotting  not 
Yon  tiader  was  the  Lord  of  Heathenesse. 

All  day  he  rode  ; yet  at  the  wane  of  day 
No  gleam  of  gate,  or  ramp,  or  rising  spire, 

Nor  Tessin’s  sparkle  underneath  the  stars 
Promised  him  Pavia  ; but  he  was  'ware 
Of  a gay  company  upon  the  way, 

Ladies  and  Lords,  with  horse,  and  hawk,  andkouna, 
Cap-pluines  and  tresses  llnttered  with  the  stir 
Of  merry  race  for  home.  “ Co  !”  said  the  King 
To  him  that  rode  upon  his  better  band, 

“ And  pray  these  gentlemen  of  courtesy 
How  many  leagues  to  Pavia,  and  the  gates, 

What  hour  they  close  them.”  Then  the  Saracen 
Set  spur,  and  being  joined,  to  him  that  showed 
First  of  the  hunt,  he  said  his  message — they 
Cheeking  the  jangling  bits,  and  chiding  dow  n 
The  unfinished  laugh  to  listen — and  by  this 
Came  up  the  King,  his  bonnet  in  his  hand, 

Theirs  doffed  to  him  : ‘ ‘ Sir  Trader,  Torel  said 
(Messer  Torello ’t  was,  of  Istria), 

“ They  shut  the  Pavian  gate  at  even-song 
And  even-song  is  sung.”  Then  turning  half, 
Muttered,  “i’urdie,  the  man  is  worshipful, 

A stranger  too  !”  ‘‘lair  Lard  !’  quoth  Saladin, 

“ Please  you  to  stead  a weary  traveller, 

Sating  where  we  may  lodge,  the  town  so  far 
And  night  so  near.  ’ “ Of  my  heart,  willingly,” 

Ma  !e  answer  Torel,  “ I did  think  hut  now? 

To  send  my  knave  an  errand — he  shall  ride 
And  bring  you  unto  lodgement — oh  ! no  thanks, 

Our  Lady  speed  you  1”  Tin  n with  whispered  best 
lie  named  their  guide  an  1 sped  them.  Being  gone, 
Torello  told  his  purpose,  and  the  band, 

With  ready  zeal  and  loosened  bridle-chains, 

Sped  for  bis  hunting-palace,  where  they-  set 
A goodly  banquet  underneath  the  planes, 

And  hung  the  house  with  guest-lights,  and  anon 
Welcomed  the  wondering  strangers,  thereto  led 
{Unwitting  by  a world  of  winding  paths  : 

.Messer  Torello,  at  the  inner  gate, 

Waiting  to  take  them  in — a goodly  host, 

Stamped  current  with  Cod's  linage  for  a man 
Chief  among  men  — truthful,  and  just,  and  free. 

Then  he,  “Well  metagain,  fair  sirs!  Our  knave 
Hath  found  you  shelter  better  than  the  worst. 

Please  you  to  leave  your  si  lies,  and  being  bathed, 
(trace  our  poor  supper  here.’  T i?n  >aladiu, 

Whose  sword  ha  1 yielded  ere  his  courtesy, 

Answered,  “Great  thanks,  Fir  Knight  ! and  this 
much  blame, 
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You  spoil  us  for  our  trade  : — two  bonnets  doffed, 

And  travellers’  questions  bolding  you  afield. 

For  these  you  give  us  this.”  “Kir  1 not  your  meed, 
Nor  worthy  of  your  breeding  : but  iu  sooth 
Such  is  nut  out  of  Pavia.”  Therewithal 
He  led  them  to  fair  chambers  decked  with  that 
Makes  tired  men  glad — lights,  and  the  marble  bath, 
And  flasks  that  sparkled,  solid  amethyst, 

And  grapes,  not  dry  as  yet  from  morning  dew. 

Thereafter  at  the  supper-board  they  sat, 

Nor  lacked  it,  though  its  guest  was  reared  a king, 
Worthy  prnvend  in  crafts  of  cookery, 

Pastel,  pasticcio— all  set  forth  on  gold  ; 

And  gracious  talk  and  pleasant  courtesies, 

Spoken  in  stately  Latin,  cheated  time 
Till  there  was  none  but  held  the  stranger-sir, 

For  all  his  periled  robe  of  cramasie, 

Goodlier  than  robes  could  show  him.  Presently 
Talk  rose  upon  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

“ I go  myself,”  said  Tore],  “ with  a score 
Of  better  knights — the  flower  of  Pavia — 

To  try  our  steel  against  King  Saladin’s., 

Sirs  ! ye  have  seen  the  countries  of  the  Sun, 

Know  you  the  Soldan  ?”  Answer  gave  the  King, 

“ The  Soldan  we  have  seen — ’twill  push  him  hard 
If,  which  I nothing  doubt,  your  I’avian  lords 
Are  valorous  as  gentle  ; — we,  indeed, 

Are  Cyprus  merchants  making  trade  to  France — 

Dull  sons  of  Peace.”  “By  Mary  ! ” Torel  cried, 

“ But  for  thy  speech,  I ne’er  heard  speech  so  tit 
To  lead  the  war,  nor  saw  a hand  that  sat 
Liker  a soldier’s  in  the  sabre’s  place, 

But  sure  I hold  you  sleepless  1”  Then  himself 
Playing  them  chamberlain,  with  torches  borne, 

Led  to  their  restful  beds,  commending  them 
To  sleep  and  God,  who  hears,  Allah  or  God, 

When  good  men  do  his  creatures  charities. 

At  dawn  the  cock,  and  neigh  of  saddled  steeds 
Broke  the  King’s  dreams  of  battle — not  their  own, 

> But  goodly  jennets  from  Torello’s  stalls, 

Caparisoned  to  bear  them  : be  their  Lost 
I Up — with  a gracious  manner  like  the  dew — 

To  bid  them  speed.  Beside  him  in  the  court 
Stood  Dame  Adalieta  : comely  she, 

And  of  her  port  as  stately,  and  as  sweet 
As  if  the  threaded  gold  about  her  brows 
Had  been  a crown.  Mutual  good-morrow  giveu, 
Thanks  said  and  stayed,  the  lady  prayed  her  guest 
To  take  a token  of  his  sojourn  there, 

Marking  her  good-will,  not  his  worthiness  ; 

“ A gown  uf  miniver — these  furbelows 
Are  silk  I spun — my  lord  wears  ever  such— 

A housewife’s  gift  ! but  those  ye  love  are  far; 

Wear  it  as  given  for  them.”  Then  Saladin  : 
j “ A princely  gift,  Madonna,  past  my  thanks; 

And — but  thou  shalt  not  hear  a ‘ no’  from  me — 
Past  my  receiving — yet  I take  it  : we 
Wore  debtors  to  your  noble  courtesy 
Out  of  redemption — this  hut  bankrupts  us.” 

“ Nay,  sir, — God  speed  you  }”  said  the  knight  and 
dame. 

And  Saladin,  with  phrase  of  gentilesse 
Returned,  or  ever  that  he  rode  alone, 

Swore  a great  oath  in  guttural  Arabic — 

An  oath  by  Allah — startling  up  the  ears 
Oi  those  three  Christian  cattle  they  bestrode, 

That  never  yet  was  nobler-natural  man, 

Nor  statelier  lady  ; — and  that  time  should  see 
Fur  a king’s  lodging  quittance  ruyal  repaid. 

TAUT  II. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Passaggio  : 

Ashore  the  war-steeds  champed  the  gimmal-liit; 
Afloat  the  galleys  tugged  the  mooring-chain — 


Waiting  their  loads  ; the  Lombard  armourers, 

Red-hot  with  rivetting  the  helmets  up, 

And  whetting  axes  for  the  heathen  heads, 

Cooled  in  the  crowd  that  filled  the  squares  and  streets 
To  speed  God’s  soldiers.  At  the  none  that  day 
Messer  Torello  to  the  court  came  down, 

Leading  his  Lady  ; — sorrow’s  hueless  rose 
Grew  on  her  cheek,  and  thrice  the  destrier 
Struck  lire,  impatient,  firm  the  pavement-squares, 

Or  ere  she  spoke,  tears  in  her  lifted  eyes, 

“ Goest  thou,  lord  of  mine  ?”  “Madonna,  yes  !” 

Raid  Tore!,  “for  my  soul’s  weal  and  the  Lord 
Ride  1 to-day  : a y good  name  and  my  house 
Reliant  I entrust  flee,  and  because 
It  may  be  they  shall  slay  me,  and  because 
Being  so  young,  so  fair,  and  so  reputed, 

'The  noblest  will  entreat  thee — wait  for  me, 

Widow  or  wife,  a year,  and  month,  and  day  ; 

And  if  thy  kinsmen  press  thee  to  a choice, 

And  I be  not  come,  hold  me  for  dead  : 

Nor  link  thy  blooming  beauty  with  the  grave 
Against  thine  heart.”  “ Good,  my  lord  !”  answered 
she, 

“ Hardly  my  heart  sustains  to  let  thee  go  ; 

Thy  memory  it  can  keep,  and  keep  it  will, 

Though  my  one  lord,  Torel  of  {stria, 

Live,  or — ’’  “ Sweet,  comfoit  thee  ! San  Piero, 
speed, 

I shall  come  home  : if  not,  and  worthy  knees 
Bend  for  this  hand,  whereof  none  worthy  lives, 

Least  he  who  lays  his  last  kiss  thus  upon  it, 

Look  thee,  I free  it — ” “ Nay  !”  she  said,  “ but  I, 

A petulant  slave  that  lmgs  her  golden  chain, 

Give  the  gift  back,  and  with  it  this  poor  ring  : 

Set  it  upon  thv  sword-hand,  and  iu  fight 
Be  merciful  and  win,  thinking  on  me.” 

Then  she,  with  pretty  action,  drawing  on 
Her  ruby,  buckled  over  it  his  glove  — 

The  great  steel  glove — and  through  the  helmet  bars 
Took  her  last  kiss  ; — then  let  the  chafing  steed 
Have  his  hot  will  and  go. 

But  Saladin, 

Safe  back  among  his  lords  at  Lebanon, 

Well  wotting  of  their  coming,  waited  it, 

And  held  the  crescent  up  against  the  cross. 

Ill  many  a doughty  fight  Ferrara  blades 
Clashed  with  keen  Damasc,  many  a weary  month 
Wasted  a-field  ; lmt  yet  the  Christians 
Won  nothing  nearer  to  the  sepulchre  ; 

Nay,  but  gave  ground.  At  last  in  Acre  pout, 

On  their  loose  files,  enfeebled  by  the  war, 

Came  stronger  smiter  than  the  Saracen — 

The  deadly  Pest : day  after  day  they  died, 

Pikeman  and  knight -at-arms  : day  after  day 
A thinner  line  upon  the  leaguered  wall 
Held  off  the  heathen  : — held  them  off  a-space  ; 

Then,  over-weakened,  yielded,  and  gave  up 
The  city  and  the  stricken  garrison. 

So  to  sad  chains  and  hateful  servitude 
Fell  all  those  purple  lords — Christendom’s  stars, 
Once  high  in  hope  as  soaring  Lucifer, 

Now  low  as  sinking  Hesper:  with  them  fell 
Messer  Torello — never  none  so  poor 
Of  all  the  hundreds  that  his  bounty  fed 
As  he  in  prison — ill-entreated,  bound, 

Starved  of  sweet  light,  and  set  to  shameful  tasks  , 
And  that  great  load  at  heart  to  kuow  1 he  days 
Fast  flying,  and  to  live  accounted  dead. 

One  joy  his  gaolers  left  him, — his  good  hawk  ; 

The  brave,  gay  bird  that  crossed  the  seas  with  him : 
Aud  often  iu  the  mindful  hour  of  eve, 

With  tameless  eye  and  spirit  masteriul, 

Iu  a flue  anger  checking  at  his  hand, 

The  good  grey  falcou  made  his  master  cheer. 
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One  day  it  chanced  Saladin  rode  a-flehl 

With  shawled  and  turbaned  Emirs,  and  his  hawks, 

Barbary-bred,  and  mewed  as  princes  lodge, 

Flew  foul,  forgot  their  feather,  hung  at  wrist, 

And  slighted  call.  The  Soldan,  quick  of  wrath, 
Bade  slay  the  cravens,  scourge  the  falconer, 

And  seek  some  wight  that  knew  the  heart  of  hawks, 
To  keep  it  hot  and  true.  Then  spake  a Sheikh  : 

‘ There  is  a Frank  in  prison  by  the  sea, 

F’ar-seen  therein.”  “ Give  word  that  he  be  brought,” 
Quoth  Sal &din,  “and  bid  him  set  a cast: 

If  he  hath  skill,  it  shall  go  well  for  him.” 

Thus  by  the  winding  path  of  circumstance 
One  palace  held,  as  prisoner  and  prince, 

Torello  and  his  guest.  Unwitting  each., 

Nay  and  unwitting,  though  they  met  and  spake 
Of  this  goshawk  and  this — Signors  in  serge — 

And  Chapmen  erownedi  who  knows  t — till  on  a time 
Some  trick  of  face,  the  manner  of  some  smile, 

A gleam  of  sunset  from  the  glad  days  gone 
Caught  the  king's  eye,  and  held  it.  “ Nazarene  ! 
What  nation  art  t hou  ?”  asked  he.  “ Lorn  hard  I, 

A man  of  l’avia.”  “ And  thy  name  ?’*  “ Torel, 

Messer  Torello  known  in  happier  times, 

Now  best  unknown.”  “ Come  hither,  Christian  1” 
The;  Suldan  said,  and  led  the  way,  by  court, 

And  hall,  and  fountain,  to  an  iuner  room, 

Rich  with  kings’  robes  : therefrom  he  reached  a gown, 
And  “ Know’st  thou  this?”  he  asked.  “High  lord! 
I might 

Elsewhere,”  quoth  Torel,  “here  Twere  mad  to  say 
Yon  gown  my  wife  unto  a trader  gave 
That  shared  our  board.”  “ Nay,  but  that  gown  is 
this, 

And  she  the  giver,  and  the  trader  I,” 

Quoth  Saladin  ; “I,  thrice  a king  to-day, 

Owing  a kingly  debt  and  paying  it.” 

Then  Torel,  sore  amazed,  “Great  lord,  I blush, 
P.ememberiug  the  Master  of  the  East 
Lodged  sorrily.”  “ It’s  master’s  master  thou  !” 
Gave  answer  Saladin.  “ Come  now  and  -stfe 
What  wares  the  Cyprus  traders  keep  at  home  ; 

Come  now  and  take  thy  place,  Saladin  s Friend.” 
Therewith  into  the  circle  of  his  lords, 

With  gracious  mien  the  Soldan  led  his  slave, 

And  while  the  dark  eyes  glittered,  seated  him 
First  of  the  full  divan.  “ Orient  lords,” 

So  said  he, — “ let  the  one  who  loves  his  king 
Honour  this  Frank,  whose  house  sheltered  your 
king. 

He  is  my  brother  : ’ then  the  night-black  beards 
Swept  the  stone  floor  in  ready  reverence, 

Agas  and  Emirs  welcoming  Torel  : 

And  a great  feast  was  set ; the  Soldan’s  friend 
Royally  garbed,  upon  the  Soldan’s  band 
Shining,  the  one  star  of  the  banquetters. 

IV. ut  in. 

All  which,  and  the  abounding  grace  and  love 
Shown  him  of  Saladin,  a little  held 
The  heart  ol  Torel  from  its  Lombard  home 
With  Dame  Adalieta  : but  it  chanced 
He  sat  beside  file  king  in  audience, 

And  there  came  one  who  said  : “ My  lord  the  king, 
That  galley  of  the  Genovese  which  sailed 
With  Frankish  prisoners  is  gone  down  at  sea.” 

“ Gone  down  !”  cried  Torel.  “Ay  ! what  reeks  it, 
friend, 

To  fall  thy  visage  for  ?”  quoth  Saladin, 

*•  A galley  less  to  ship-stuifed  Genoa  ! ” 

“ Good,  my  lord  ! ' Torel  said,  “ It  bore  a scroll 
Inscribed  to  Pavia,  saying  that  I lived  ; 

For  in  a year,  a month,  and  day,  not  come, 

I bade  them  hold  me  dead  — and  dead  I urn, 


Albeit  living,  if  inv  lady  wed 

Perforce  constrained.”  “ Certes,”  spake  Saladin, 

“ A noble  dame — the  like  not  won,  once  lost — 

How  many  days  remain  ?”  “Two  days,  my  prince, 

And  twelve-score  leagues  between  my  heart  and 
me  : 

Alas  ! Jjow  to  be  passed  ?”  Then  Saladin  : 

“ Lo  ! I am  loath  to  loose  thee — wilt  thou  swear 
To  Colne  again  if  all  go  well  with  thee, 

Or  come  ill  speeding  !”  “ l'ea,  I swear,  my  king, 

Out  of  true  love,”  quoth  Torel,  heartfnlly. 

Then  Saladin  : “Take  hero  my  .signet-seal ; 

My  admiral  will  louse  his  swiftest  sail  i 

Upon  its  sight,  and  cleave  the  seas,  and  go 
And  clip  thy  dame,  and  say  the  Trader  sends 
A gift,  remindful  of  her  courtesies.” 

Passed  were  the  year,  and  month,  and  day  ; and 
passed 

Out  of  all  hearts  but  one  Sir  Torel’s  name, 

Long  given  for  dead  by  ransomed  Parians. 

And  Pavia,  thoughtless  other  Eastern  graves, 

A lovely  widow,  all  too  gay  for  grief, 
blade  peals  from  half  a hundred  campaniles 
To  ring  a wedding  in.  The  seven  hells 
Of  San  Piero  from  the  nones  to  noon, 

Boomed  with  bronze  throats  the  happy  tidings  out  ; 

Till  the  grout  tenor,  overswelled  with  sound, 

Cracked  himself  dumb.  Thereat  the  sacristan, 

Leading  his  swinked  lingers  down  the  stairs, 

Came  blinking  into  sunlight — all  his  keys 
Jingling  their  little  peal  about  his  belt. 

Whom,  as  he  tarried,  locking  up  the  porch, 

A foreign  siguor,  browned  with  southern  suns, 

Turbaned  and  slippered,  as  the  Moslems  use, 

Plucked  by  the  cope.  “ Friend,”  quoth  he — ’twas  a 
tongue 

Italian  true,  but  in  a Moslem  mouth — 

“ Why  are  your  belfries  busy — is  it  peace 
Or  victory,  that  so  ye  din  the  cars 
Of  Parian  lieges  ?”  “Truly,  no  liege  thou  !” 

Grunted  the  sacristan,  “ who  knowesi  not 

That  Dame  Adalieta  weds  to-night 

Her  fore-hetrothed, — Fir  Torel’s  willow  she, 

That  died  i’  the  chain  2”  “ To-night  !”  the  stranger 
said. 

“ Aye,  sir,  to-night  ! — why  not  to-night?  to-night  ! 

And  you  may  see  a goodly  Christian  feast 
If  so  you  pass  their  gates  at  even-song, 

For  all  are  asked.” 

No  more  the  questioner, 

But  folded  on  his  face  the  Eastern  lioud, 

Lest  idle  eyes  should  mark  how  idle  words 
Had  struck  him  home.  “ Fo  quite  forgot  ! — so 
soon  ! — 

And  this  the  square  m herein  I gave  the  joust, 

And  that  the  loggia,  where  I fed  the  poor  ; 

And  yon  my  palace,  where — oh,  fair  ! oh,  false  ! — 

They  robe  her  for  a bridal.  May  it  be  ? 

Clean  out  of  heart,  with  twice  six  changeful  moons, 

’1  he  heart  that  beat  on  mine  as  it  would  break, 

That  faltered  forty  oaths.  Forced  l forced! — not 
false — 

Yea,  I will  sit.  Wife,  at  thy  wedding  feast, 

And  let  mine  eyes  give  my  fond  t ait  h the  lie.  ’ 

So  in  the  stream  of  gallant  guests  that  flowed 
Feast-ward  at  eve,  went  Torel — passed  with  them 
The  outer  gates — crossed  the  great  courts  w ith  them 
A stranger  in  the  Malls  that  call*  him  1 rd. 

Cressets  and  coloured  lumps  made  the  way  bright, 

And  rose-leaves  strewed  to  where,  within  the  doors 
The  muster  of  the  fe  ist,  the  bridegroom,  stood, 

A — glitter  from  his  turehead  to  his  t >ot, 

Giving  fair  welcomes.  He,  a courtly  lord, 

Marking  the  Eastern  guest,  bespoke  him  fair, 
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Prayed  place  for  him,  and  bade  them  set  his  seat 
Upon  the  dais.  Then  the  feast  began, 

And  wine  went  free  as  wit,  and  music  died — 
Outdone  by  merrier  laughter  — only  one 
Nor  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  spoke,  nor  smiled, — but 
gazed 

On  the  pale  bride,  pale  as  her  crown  of  pearls, 

Who  sate  so  cold,  and  still,  and  sad  of  cheer, 

At  the  bride-feast. 

But  of  a truth,  Torel 

Head  the  thoughts  right  that  held  her  eyelids  down, 
And  knew  her  leal  to  her  memories. 


Then,  to  a little  page  who  bore  the  wine, 

He  spake  : “Go  tell  thy  Lady  thus  from  me  : 

In  mine  own  land,  if  any  stranger  sit 
A wedding  guest — the  bride,  out  of  her  grace, 

In  token  that  she  knows  her  guest's  good-will, 
In  token  she  repays  it,  brims  a cup, 

Wherefrom  he  drinking,  she  in  turn  doth  drink. 
So  is  our  use.”  TLe  little  page  made  speed 
And  told  the  message.  Then  that  lady  pale — 
Ever  a gentle  and  a courteous  heart — 

Lifted  her  troubled  eyes,  and  smiled  consent 
On  tlie  swart  stranger.  By  ber  side,  untouched 


Stood  the  brimmed  gold.  “ Bear  this,”  she  said, 

‘ ‘ and  pray 

He  hold  a Christian  lady  apt  to  learn 
A graceful  lessson.”  But  Sir  Torel  loosed 
From  off  his  finger — never  loosed  before — 

The  ring  she  gave  him  on  the  parting  day  ; 

And  ere  he  drank,  behind  his  veil  of  beard 
Dropped  in  tlie  cup  the  ruby,  quaffed,  and  sent. — 
Then  she,  with  sad  smile,  set  her  lips  to  drink, 

And  something  in  the  Cyprus  touching  them, 
Glanced—  gazed — the  ring  !— her  ring  ! — Jove  ! how 
she  eyes 


The  wistful  eyes  of  Torel  ! — how,  heartsure, 

Under  all  guise,  knowing  her  lord  returned, 

She  springs  to  meet  him  coming ! — telling  all 
In  one  great  cry  of  joy. 

Oh,  me  ! the  rout, 

The  storm  of  questions,  stilled,  when  Torel  told 
His  name,  and,  known  of  all,  claimed  the  Bride  Wife. 
Maugre  tlie  wasted  feast,  and  woeful  groom, 

All  hearts  but  his  were  light  to  see  Torel : 

But  Adalieta’s  lightest,  as  she  plucked 
The  bridal-veil  away.  Something  therein — 

A lady’s  dagger — small,  and  bright,  and  fine, 
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Clashed  out  upon  the  marble.  Wherefore  that  ?” 
Asked  Torel.  Answered  she  : “I  knew  you  true; 
And  I could  live,  so  long  as  I might  wait  ; 

But  they — they  pressed  me  hard  , my  days  of  grace 
Ended  to-night — and  I had  ended  too, 

Faithful  to  death,  if  so  thou  hadst  not  come.” 

Edwin  Ausold. 

THE  SUCTION  POST. 

Having  read,  an  article  in  one  of  your  numbers 
for  July,  I860,  upon  tlie  “Suction  Post,”  which 
interested  me  much  in  the  undertaking ; and 
having  recently  received  an  invitation  from  tlie 
Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  (Limited),  to  view 
the  experiments  on  about  .">()()  yards  of  tube 
laid  down  at  Battersea,  I took  advantage  of  a 
fine  afternoon,  and  proceeding  to  Hungerford 
Bridge,  was  at  once  conveyed  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  was  possible  for  a penny  steam-boat, 
to  Battersea  Pier.  On  arriving  there,  I observed 
a long  iron  tube,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
trailing  along  the  side  of  tlie  river,  looking  like 
some  sea-serpent  that  Father  Thames  had  stranded 
on  his  banks : this  was  the  Pneumatic  tube.  Hav- 
ing watched  with  great  interest  a car  drawn  into 
it  from  the  starting-point,  I proceeded  to  the 
arrival  end,  where  the  engine-house  was  situated, 
and  where  I found  the  civil  engineer,  who 
thoroughly  deserves  his  title,  fur  his  polite  atten- 
tion and  kindness  in  explaining  the  modus  ojiemndi 
to  me. 

Having  expressed  a desire  to  become  myself  a 
passenger  by  this  miniature  railway,  the  engineer 
informed  me  that  although  not  actually  meant  for 
passenger  traffic,  it  could  easily  accommodate  itself 
to  that  purpose,  if  l would  return  to  the  starting- 
point,  and  place  myself  in  one  of  the  parcel  cars, 
which  1 accordingly  did  ; and  being  compelled  to 
recline  myself  at  full  length  on  a conch  of  gravel- 
bags,  with  which  the  cars  were  partially  filled,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  experiments  which  were  being 
made.  As  soon  as  1 had  thus  placed  myself,  the 
car  was  partially  pushed  into  the  tube,  leaving 


before-mentioned  dust  would  have  been  very 
agreeable. 

My  fancies  during  my  very  rapid  passage  were 
of  a novel  character.  I bethought  me  of  the 
description  m the  second  Hlneid  of  the  Grecian 
horse  of  old  with  its  living  bowels,  and  was 
reminded  by  the  whirring  noise  and  great  rever- 
beration of  the  line  : 

Insonuere  eav;e  geniturncjpSt  dedere  cavernaj. 

Then  the  idea  of  coming  to  a dead  stop  in  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  and  spending  the  afternoon 
there,  suggested  itself,  but  was  dispelled  on  re- 
membering that  the  engineer  had  told  me  that  in 
case  of  such  a mishap,  which  could  only  occur 
through  some  derangement  of  the  pumping-engine, 
a workman  could  be  sent  in  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  hook  on  a rope  to  the  car,  which  could 
then  easily  be  pulled  out.  But  1 had  not  time  for 
much  reflection  before  1 felt  the  speed  slackening 
slightly,  and  after  turning  a sharp  curve  in  the 
tube,  that  brought  me  into  the  engine  house,  I 
was  released,  after  a slight  pause,  by  the  guardian 
angels,  alias  pneumatic  workmen,  who  watch  over 
the  trap-door  (that  fastens  the  end  of  the  tube), 
and  the  car  rolled  slowly  out  amidst  a small  crowd 
of  interested  spectators,  who  apparently  seemed 
most  intensely  disappointed  that  1 did  not  appear 
in  a mangled  or  otherwise  injured  state.  I don't 
know  if  the  expectant  legatee  was  amongst  the 
number.  I was  instantly  surrounded  by  this 
ci’owd,  who,  in  a very  affectionate  manner,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  begged 
me  to  describe  my  sensations  generally  during  my 
! novel  passage,  which,  though  possessing  much 
natural  amiability  of  disposition,  I was  unable  to 
do  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  so  will  refer  them  to 
this  account  instead. 

The  purposes  and  advantages  of  this  scheme 
were  so  amply  explained  in  your  previous  article,* 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  another 
word.  H.  N.  1’. 
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just  my  head  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  my  surround- 
ing friends,  who,  whilst  I was  in  this  position, 
assailed  me  with  cheering  observations,  such  as 
whether  I had  made  my  will  previous  to  starting, 
and  who  was  to  be  the  lucky  legatee,  in  case  of 
my  never  seeing  daylight  again  in  my  present 
shape,  of  w hich  they  assured  me  there  was  little 
probability.  My  feelings  at  this  time  were,  1 should 
imagine,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a boy  tied 
up  in  a sack  with  his  head  free,  and  being  tickled 
by  his  loving  schoolfellows  with  a straw.  I had 
only  just  time  to  make  a gracious  reply  to  the 
kindly  inquiries,  when  I felt  myself  being  sucked 
down  the  throat  of  the  serpent,  and  in  another 
instant  was  w hirling  along  at  what  appeared  to 
me  lightning  speed  ; but  which,  in  reality,  was 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  fifty  seconds,  but 
this  was  a great  reduction,  on  my  account,  of  the 
ordinary  speed.  A large  quantity  of  dust  which 
was,  I suppose,  drawn  in  with  the  car,  was  blow- 
ing over  me  throughout  my  brief  journey,  which, 
combined  with  there  being  no  springs  to  the  car, 
was  the  only  unpleasantness  I experienced.  There 
was  a cooling  rush  of  air  over  my  face  the  whole 
time,  which  if  it  had  not  been  mixed  with  the 


It  is  August, — I’arliament  is  up, — battles, 
murders,  and  sudden  deaths  do  not  suit  the  dog- 
davs, — it  takes  all  tlie  graphic  powers  of  a Russell 
to  excite  an  interest  in  the  mad  doings  of  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  and  we  turn  with 
pleasure  from  the  columns  in  which  the  word 
‘'America”  appears  in  large  letters  associated 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a fratricidal  war,  to  where 
we  see  the  same  four  syllables  in  humbler  guise 
under  the  heading  of  “ Intelligence  from  Cowes,” 
and  learn  that  the  far-famed  schooner  of  that 
name  has  sailed,  and  lost,  a match  with  the 
Alarm.  There  is  something  refreshing  in  the. 
very  thought  of  a regatta  at  this  hot  season,  and 
though  the  unequal  distribution  of  l'ortunes 
favours  may  not  allow  us  to  sail  our  ow  n yachts, 
we  can  at  least  derive  enjoyment  frmn  inhaling 
the  invigorating  breezes  of  old  Oecan,  as  seated 
upon  the  shore  we  watch  with  dreamy  interest 
the  sport  which  is  made  for  us  by  those  who  do. 

An  ocean  separates  us  from  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed ; in  the  faee  of  this  glorious  summer  sun 
sea-girt  old  bn  gland,  clad  in  her  golden  robes  of 
* SutiVol.  III.,  I'.  180. 
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harvest,  looks  up  ami  smiles.  Lot  us  too  look  up 
, with  thankfulness  anil  joy,  for  many  and  great 
are  the  blessings  which  surround  us,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  peace  and  plenty,  gratitude  is  due  to 
Him  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

Such  were  our  thoughts  a few  days  since,  as 
seated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Solent,  a signal  gun 
from  the  yaeht  club  battery  at  Cowes  announced 
to  those  deeply  interested  in  the  race  that  the 
Arrow  had  gained  a victory  over  her  rivals,  the 
Osprey  and  Brunette.  The  scene  was  one  of  sur- 
passing loveliness  at  the  moment ; sea,  land,  and 
sky  seemed  to  borrow  beauty  from  each  other ; 
the  waters  of  the  Solent  teemed  with  life,  and  as 
yacht  followed  yacht,  with  white  sails  standing  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  shores,  it  recpiired  but  a 
slight  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  how  naturally 
such  a sight,  seen  for  the  first  time,  would  inspire 
the  spectator  with  feelings  of  indescribable  awe  ; 
such  as  was  felt  by  the  natives  of  the  new  world 
when  they  saw  the  “winged  monsters”  of 
Columbus  gliding  mysteriously  towards  them, 
over  their,  till  then,  lonely  seas,  and  bearing, 
as  they  fondly  believed,  beings  belonging  to  a 
heaven-born  race.  Ah  ! coidd  they  but  have  fore- 
seen the  degradation,  bitterness,  and  woo  which 
was  to  follow  in  the  train  of  those  they  thus 
welcomed — the  bearers  of  that  sacred  cross  which 
was  to  typify  the  sacrifice  of  One  who  came  down 
from  on  high  to  proclaim  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  towards  men,  how  changed  had  been  the 
scene  depicted  by  the  poet  ! 

“ Nymphs  of  romance, 

Youths  gracefnl  as  the  faun,  with  eager  glance, 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  alleys  peep, 
Then  headlong  rush,  hounding  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  clasp  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  run, 
f Come  and  behold  the  children  of  the  sun  ! ” 

But  whilst  ocean  remains  the  same,  how  great 
the  change  in  all  she  bears  upon  her  bosom.  Man 
no  longer  fears  her  darkest  frown  ; science  has  bid 
him  conquer,  and  through  her  aid  nor  storm  nor 
calm  can  turn  him  from  his  course.  "Where  it  will 
end  we  know  not.  "Wo  marvel  at  the  present,  hut 
what  marvels  may  there  not  he  in  store  for  those 
who  follow  after  ? 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  a regatta  ? — 
more  than  would  at  first  appear;  for  what  we  have 
just  written  is  nothing  less  than  the  excavation  of 
the  dock  in  which  the  keel  of  the  structure  we  are 
about  to  build  is  to  he  laid,  and  it  is  thy  igno- 
rance, O reader,  or  thy  impatience  which  thus 
perverts  thy  judgment,  and  prevents  thy  being 
cognizant  of  so  grave  a fact. 

Be  thankful  that  in  these  preliminary  remarks, 
wo  have  not,  as  some  writers  do,  made  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  our  starting  point.  We  have 
but  gone  hack  to  Columbus,  and  how  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  omit  a reference  to  the  great 
Genoese  navigator,  when  the  ocean  and  America 
were  in  our  thoughts.  Subjects,  these,  which 
naturally  associate  themselves  with  the  matter  we 
have  in  hand,  for  on  the  lDtli  April,  1775,  there 
was  lighting  in  America.  At  Lexington  the  first 
blood  was  spilt  in  the  great  contest  which  was  to 
deprive  Great  Britain  of  the  largest  portion  of  her 
Empire  in  the  Western  world ; and  on  the  23rd 
of  June  in  the  same  year,  whilst  Great  Britain’s 


soldiers,  in  tight  spatterdashes  and  cocked  hats, 
with  hair  powdered  and  “ albemarled”  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  military  martinets, 
were  struggling  under  Gage  against  the  undisci- 
plined, unpowdered  levies  of  the  “ Confederate 
States,”  all  the  good  citizens  of  London,  headed  by 
the  “beau  ton”  of  those  formal  corrupt  old  days, 
were  swarming  the  hanks  of  Bather  Thames  to  see 
the  first  regatta. 

“The  first  entertainment  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land,” says  the  Annual  Register  of  that  date  ; 
and  from  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  it 
“ was  borrowed  from  the  Venetians,  and  exhibited 
partly  oil  the  Thames,  and  partly  at  .Ranelagli.” 

Novelties  in  the  year  1775  did  not  succeed  each 
other  quite  so  quickly  as  in  these  more  favoured 
times;  the  want  of  something  new  was  conse- 
quently more  deeply  felt.  The  appetite  for 
amusement  was  not  one  -whit  less  sharp,  hut 
though  it  could  be  satisfied  with  simpler  fare,  the 
palate  of  the  public  sometimes  required  to  be 
stimulated;  and  so  it  was  that  some  ingenious 
caterer  for  the  public  wants  bethought  himself  of 
this  new  sport  from  Venice,  and  in  proof  of  his 
discernment,  on  the  23rd  June,  1775,  all  the  sight- 
seeing world  of  London  were  to  be  found  standing 
on  the  very  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  see  this  great 
regatta. 

The  23rd  was  on  a Friday.  The  bells  of  St. 
Mark  ushered  in  the  morning  of  the  long-looked- 
for  show  with  a merry  peal,  whilst  later  in  the  day 
St.  Margaret’s  rang  out  her  happiest  chimes.  On 
the  river  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Barges 
belonging  to  the  different  companies  and  pleasure- 
boats  -were  moving  to  and  fro.  Flags  and  gay 
streamers  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  From  London 
bridge  to  Millbank  was  one  moving  mass  of  boats 
and  barges  ; the  splendour  of  the  scene  increasing 
as  we  moved  towards  Westminster,  where  pro- 
minent amongst  other  striking  objects  was  a 
river  barge,  “ filled  -with  the  finest  ballast  in  the 
world — above  100  elegant  ladies.” 

“Above  1200  flags  were  flying  before  four 
o’clock,  and  suck  was  the  impatience  of  the 
public,  that  scores  of  barges  were  filled  at  that 
time,”  though  half-a-guinea  was  asked  for  a seat 
in  one  of  thorn.  Scaffolds  were  erected  in  the 
barges,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  even  on  the 
top  of  Westminster  Hall  ; all  of  which  w'ere 
crowded  with  spectators.  The  bridges  were 
covered  with  crowds  in  carriages  and  on  foot, 
men  even  placing  themselves  in  the  bodies  of  the 
lamp  irons.  Before  six  o’clock  it  was  a perfect 
fair  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and — we  are  told — 
had  liquor  with  short  measure  was  plentifully 
retailed,  whilst  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  additional  excitement  for  those  who  might 
require  it,  the  avenues  leading  to  Westminster 
bridge  were  covered  with  gaming  tallies. 

Six  o’clock  and  no  regatta ! The  impatient 
public  must  have  pricked  their  ears  when  from 
under  the  arches  of  the  bridge  at  Westminster, 
they  heard  the  sound  of  “ drums,  fifes,  horns, 
trumpets,  &c.”  This  was  followed  by  a round  of 
cannon  from  a platform  before  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  “ who,  with  his  Grace  of  Montague, 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  bad  splendid  companies 
on  the  occasion.” 
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At  lialf-past  seven  there  is  a stir  upon  the  river ; 
and  my  Lord  Mayor’s  barge  sweeping  down  in 
great  state,  twenty-one  cannon  are  tired  as  a 
salute  ; and  then,  just  before  my  Lord  Mayor’s 
barge  reached  the  bridge,  to  which  it  had  made  a 
circle,  “the  wager-boat*  started,  on  the  signal  of 
firing  a single  piece  of  cannon.”  They  are  said  to 
have  been  absent  some  fifty  minutes,  and  “on 
their  return  the  whole  procession  moved  with  a 
picturesque  irregularity  towards  Ranelagh.”  We 
hear  no  more  of  these  “wager-boats;”  it  is 
evident  that  the  interest  of  those  who  came  to  see 
the  show  was  not  centred  in  them,  and  we  can  but 
exclaim  with  all  true  lovers  of  aquatics,  “ 0 
monstrous  ! but  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to 
this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! ” 

But  all  the  world  has  moved  up  the  river,  the 
Thames  has  become  a lloatmg  town,  everything 
— from  “ a dung-barge  to  a wherry  ” — is  in  mo- 
tion ; let  us  on  to  Ranelagh  ! 

We  land  with  the  company  on  the  stairs  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  share  their  disappointment  when,  on 
proceeding  to  join  the  assembly  which  has  come 
by  land  in  the  Temple  of  Kept  line,  we  find  that 
the  Ocean  God,  wrathful  perhaps  at  his  musicians 
having  been  attired  in  “sylvan  suits,”  has  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  amusement — for  his 
temple  is  not  yet  swept  out  or  even  ready—  so 
that  we  have  to  defer  our  intended  cotillons  till 
after  supper.  This  takes  place  at  half- past  ten,  in 
the  Rotunda,  where,  whilst  we  refresh  ourselves 
at  one  of  three  circular  tables  of  different  eleva- 
tions, “ elegantly  set  out  though  not  profusely 
covered,” — an  imitation  of  which  style  may  be  seen 
in  the  diners  a la  Russe  of  the  present  day,  our  eais 
are  regaled  by  an  orchestra  of  240  performers, 
“in  which  are  inelnded  some  of  the  first  masters,” 
led  by  Giardini.  But  though  a spell  of  enchant- 
ment is  cast  around  us  by  the  bewitching  singing 
of  “Messrs.  Vernon,  Reinliold,  &c.  &c.,”  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  orchestra  has  in  itself  a lugubri- 
ous effect,  “for  its  illumination  has  been  unfor- 
tunately overlooked.” 

Supper  being  over,  we  withdraw  to  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  and  though  we  have  very  great  per- 
sonages amongst  us,  for  there  arc  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumber- 
land, the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lords  North, 
Harrington,  Stanley,  Tyrconnel  and  Lincoln,  with 
their  respective  ladies ; also  Lords  Lyttelton, 
Coleraine,  Carlisle,  March,  Melbourne,  Cliolmon- 
deley,  Petersham,  &c.,  and  the  French,  Spanish, 
Russian  and  Prussian  Ambassadors, — we  dance 
minuets  and  cotillons,  without  regard  to  prece- 
dence, till  a late  hour. 

The  weather  is  not  favourable  to  out-door 
amusements,  so  that  the  bridges  and  palm-trees 
which  were  erected  in  the  gardens  are  lost  upon 
us,  and  the  illuminations  with  which  they  were  to 
have  Been  accompanied  arc  not  exhibited  ; so  we 
dance  on  till  we  arc  thoroughly  tired,  and  then 
home,  well  pleased,  though  somewhat  puzzled,  with 
our  first  regatta. 

As  we  walk  homeward  we  hear  a lusty  voice 
chaunting  one  of  the  eleven  verses  of  the  ballad 
composed  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  which 
had  brought  down  thunders  of  applause  in  the 
Rotunda  : 


“ Enough  of  festinos,  chainpetres  enough, 

Bal-pares,  and  frescos,  and  such  worn-out  stuff, 

But  how  to  amuse  ye  i Ay,  there  was  the  question. 
A regatta  was  thought  of— oh,  lucky  suggestion  ! ” 
Derry  down. 

The  refrain  is  taken  up  by  numberless  voices 
in  a variety  of  keys,  and,  if  there  be  a want  of 
harmony,  it  is  not  because  our  own  voices  re- 
main silent.  G.  G.  A. 
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Ox  the  middle  of  a wild  uncultivated  moor  in 
the  north  of  England  is  situated  a small  village, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  although  the  mention  of 
its  veritable  name  would  give  small  enlightenment 
to  most  readers.  In  these  days  of  steam  ami 
perpetual  motion  there  are  indeed  but  few  corners 
of  the  world  which  remain  a term  incognita,  but 
tliis  is,  1 believe,  one  of  them ; at  all  events  at  the 
time  of  which  I am  about  to  write, — the  time  of 
my  youth,  now  alas  ! numbered  with  the  past, 
the  spot  was  unvisited  save  by  the.  snow  and 
sleet  in  the  winter  season,  and  when  these  had 
melted  and  gone,  came  only  the  purple  heather 
flowers,  glowing  beneath  the  summer  sunshine  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Here,  in  the  parsonage,  my  two  sisters  and 
myself  wore  born.  We  lost  our  mother  early, 
too  early  to  be  sensible  of  our  loss  ; and  our  father 
never  brought  any  one  to  supply  her  place  to  us, 
either  in  the  shape  of  step-mother  or  governess. 
We  learnt  our  alphabet  and  earliest  lessons  at  his 
knee,  and  as  we  grew  older  he  ic  still  was  who 
taught  us  all  we  ever  knew.  Thus  wc  grew  up 
not  exactly  ignorant,  but  unaccomplished,  and 
shy  to  a degree.  Of  this  shyness  each  had  her 
own  characteristic  manifestation.  Sarah,  the 
eldest  of  us,  was  affected  by  a nervous  cough  and 
contraction  of  the  eyebrows  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger  ; the  same  phenomenon  induced  a tremor 
through  my  whole  frame  more  nearly  resembling 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  than  anything  else  ; while  Rose, 
our  youngest  sister,  blushed  a deep#  red  than  the 
reddest  of  her  namesakes  in  the  garden.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  our  shyness,  although  the  scent  of 
a tailed  coat,  or  the  sight  of  a hat  other  than  our 
father’s  in  the  hall,  sent  us  off  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  like  frightened  mice  to  our  hiding-places 
— the  most  inscrutable  nooks  and  crannies  in  all 
the  house  — of  course,  in  spite  of  this,  we  had 
our  own  private  romances  ; we  each  of  us  were  to 
have  a lover  some  day  ; some  bright  being — 
wearing  hat  and  coat,  1 suppose,  but  himself 
hardly  made  of  mortal  clay — was  to  fall  down 
straight  from  the  clouds,  or  perhaps  to  ‘ mlithcr 
down  a rainbow  ” at  our  l'ect  ; this  being  bright — 
or  rather  these  beings,  for  there  were  to  be  three 
of  them — wore  to  declare  their  love,  a passion 
pure,  ethereal,  rapturous,  such  as  earth  before 
had  never  known,  which  should  be  reciprocated 
cleetrie-like  on  the  instant,  and  then  shyness 
should  be  no  more,  reserve  should  be  swallowed 
up  in  confidence,  and  there  should  be  but  one 
heart,  one  mind,  one  soul  between  us. 

Such  was  our  first  dream  of  love,  a dream  alto- 
gether dream-like  and  unsubstantial;  by  and  by, 
however,  we  began  to  indulge  in  some  little 
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curiosity  as  to  what  our  lovers  should  personally 
be  like  ; and  when  we  chanced  to  hear  that  in  the 
town  nearest  to  us  there  lived  an  old  woman  who 
showed  to  people  through  a glass  the  forms  of  the 
future  rulers  of  their  destiny,  we  determined  to 
pay  her  a secret  visit.  Papa  must  not  know 
anything  about  it,  nor  anybody  in  the  world 
except  Alary,  the  old  servant,  who  had  told  us 
the  story — she  would  go  with  us.  It  was  a long 
way,  more  than  six  miles  oil',  that  little  town  of 

B , and  the  sun  was  scorchinglv  hot  as  we 

| crossed  the  wild  unsheltered  moor  that  summer 
afternoon  ; but  our  feet  did  not  tire  nor  our  spirits 
flag.  We  reached  the  old  woman  at  last ; very 
old  she  looked — nearly  a hundred  to  our  eyes — 
and  her  antique  dress  and  hollow  sepulchral  tones 
exactly  embodied  our  imaginations  of  the  Sibyl. 
The  magic  mirror,  an  ordinary  prism  to  all  ap- 
pearance, was  produced,  and  Sarah  invited  to 
look  steadily  into  it.  Wonderful  to  relate,  she 
declared  she  beheld  a gentleman  whom  she  had 
never  seen  before,  very  tall,  very  long  in  the  back, 
small  enough  in  the  waist  to  hint  a suspicion  of  i 
stays,  having  the  tiniest  darlings  of  feet  and  of 
hands,  jet  black  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a profile 
exactly  in  accordance  with  that  of  a Greek  statue. 
Encouraged  by  what  I heard  of  this  delightful 
apparition,  I now  took  the  crystal  from  Sarah’s 
hand,  but  alas  ! look  as  long  and  earnestly  as  I 
would,  it  reflected  nothing  for  my  eyes  hut  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  a phenomenon  belonging, 
as  I thought,  rather  to  the  science  of  optics  than 
to  that  of  magic.  Vainly  I asked  the  Sibyl 
whether  she  portended  an  early  death  for  me,  or 
— fate  yet  more  cruelly  unkind — life  as  an  old 
maid,  from  this  vacuity  of  vision  : she  did  but 
shake  her  head,  a shake  big,  doubtless,  with  sig- 
nificance as  Lord  Burleigh’s,  only  the  wisdom 
that  should  interpret  it  failed  me.  Thus  was  my 
fate  left  undecided,  and  Bose  essayed  her  turn. 
Her  description  resembled  Sarah’s  so  exactly,  that 
I settled  it  my  sisters  must  be  the  destined  brides 
of  two  brothers,  probably  twins — the  statuesque 
profile,  tall  figure,  small  waist,  delicate  hands  and 


some  greater  work,  though  he  had  never  spoken  of 
it  to  us.  Now  I can  return  to  my  “one  day.” 
One  day,  then,  papa  took  us  all  by  surprise  by 
announcing  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a curate. 
The  parish  was  very  small — the  emolumen  , as  I 
have  said  before,  also  small — there  was  but  one 
full  sendee  on  Sunday,  and  very  little  occasional 
duty — a few  babies  were  born  and  wanted  bap- 
tising, it  was  true — but  a burial  was  rare,  and  a 
wedding  almost  unheard  of — what  could  papa  want 
with  a curate  ? 

“ I may  tell  you,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  our 
inquiry,  which  was  looked  though  not  spoken, 
“that  1 am  writing  a work — a great  work,”  he 
added  rather  pompously — “ one  which,  I trust, 
will  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  future  genera- 
tions, and  which  1 would  fain,  therefore,  finish 
before  1 die.  Eor  this  purpose,  I have  resolved  to 
devote  myself  entirely  to  my  literary  labours,  and 
have  engaged  as  curate  a young  man  who  will 
take  the  whole  of  the  parish-work  off  my  hands. 
As  I give  him  a title,  he  is  satisfied  ■with  a small 
stipend.  His  name  is  Pembroke,  and  I expect 
him  immediately  after  the  Easter  ordination,  lie 
will  lodge  at  Mrs.  Sliipton’s.” 

This  information  being  vouchsafed  us  about  the 
middle  of  Lent,  we  had  full  employment  for  the 
remaining  two  or  three  weeks  in  talking  over  the 
great  prospective  event ; not  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
to  the  statesman,  nor  that  of  universal  science  to 
the  philosopher,  could  be  bigger  with  interest 
than  was  the  advent  of  this  curate  to  us  three 
country  girls.  Sarah  and  Rose  had  each  the  hope 
of  discovering  her  crystalline  hero — or  hero  of  the 
crystal  I should,  perhaps,  rather  say — and,  though 
my  interest  was  not  so  personal,  it  was  none  the 
less  keen  in  my  sisters’  behalf. 

“I  am  afraid  he  won't  be  comfortable  at  Airs. 
Shipton's,”  said  Sarah,  “the  rooms  are  so  small 
and  the  furniture  so  moan,  lfon’t  you  think  we 
might  send  a few  pictures  to  cover  the  walls  ? ” 

“ Or  rather  the  paper  that  is  upon  the  walls,” 
suggested  Rose.  “ Those  dreadful  blue  roses  with 
the  scarlet  leaves.  Of  course  we  might.  And  I 


feet,  all  presented  themselves  a second  time,  only  am  sure  we  could  spare  one  of  the  couches  from 
Rose’s  Adonis  had  light  hair  instead  of  dark,  and  our  own  morning-room,  and — ” 
no  -whiskers  at  all.  \ “ You  need  not  dispose  of  anymore  articles  of 

Alore  than  two  years  passed  away  without  our  furniture  in  your  fancy,  Rose,”  I interrupted; 
bringing  anyone  to  our  village  in  the  least  degree  “we  might  spare,  indeed,  but  we  could  never  send 
like  the  phantoms  of  the  mirror,  and  our  village  them.  Airs.  Sliiptoii  thinks  her  rooms  fit  for  a 
was  our  world,  having  never  any  of  us  travelled  prince,  and  would  be  mortally  offended  if  we 

further  from  it  than  that  little  town  of  B I insinuated  they  were  not  fit  for  a curate,  to 

have  mentioned  before,  in  all  our  lives.  Sarah  reckon  nothing  of  what  the  curate  himself  and 
was  now  twenty-one,  l a year  and  a half  younger,  papa  would  say  and  think  when  they  discovered, 
and  Rose  just  eighteen.  One  day  papa — but  I which,  of  course,  they  would  do,  that  we  had 
must  pause  a moment  first  to  describe  what  sort  of  carried  out  your  plan.” 

man  our  father  was.  In  person  he  was  indite-  Aly  arguments  were  not  to  be  gainsayed,  so 
putably  handsome,  and  mentally  as  indisputably  Airs.  Shipton’s  wonderful  blue  roses  suffered  no 
clever.  1 don't  know  whether  it  was  from  choice  eclipse,  and  her  hard-seated  horsehair  chairs 
or  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  during  those  admitted  no  dangerous  rival  in  their  midst  in  the 
more  than  twenty  years  he  had  held  the  living  of  shape  of  our  more  luxurious  sofa. 

on  the  Aloor,  but  he  saw  scarcely  any  society  Easter  Sunday  came  at  last,  and  the  Thursday 

at  home,  and  never  went  out.  His  income  was  after  came  Air.  Pembroke.  The  next  day  he 
small,  by  the  way,  and  did  not  justify  his  keeping  called  at  the  parsonage,  and,  after  being  for  some 
a carriage.  He  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  life-  time  closeted  with  papa,  was  conducted  by  the 
rary  pursuits,  had  contributed,  as  we  knew,  latter  to  the  drawing-room,  to  be  introduced  to  his 
articles  to  several  of  the  reviews,  and  at  tho  daughters  three.  We  heard,  with  beating  hearts, 
present  time  we  imagined  him  to  be  engaged  on  their  footsteps  approaching.  The  door  opened. 
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“ My  daughters — Mr.  Pembroke,  ” said  papa. 

Sarah’s  cough  was  distressing  as  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  my  legs  trembled  so  that  my  curtsey 
— self-taught,  by  the  way,  for  we  had  never  had 
the  benefit  of  a dancing-master — was  quite  a 
failure.  1 glanced  at  Rose : her  cheeks  were 
scarlet.  And  what  was  the  colour  of  Air.  Pem- 
broke's hair  ? It  might  have  been  green  as  Mr. 
Tittlebat  Titmouse’s  when  he  had  made  use  of  the 
infallible  dye,  for  anything  1 know  to  the  contrary, 
for  full  five  minutes  after  my  introduction. 

The  new  curate  began  by  offering  a few  remarks 
on  the  weather  and  his  first  impressions  of  the 
country,  in  a voice  rather  too  loud  for  a drawing- 
room, but  not  unmusical.  These  wore  answered 
by  Sarah  in  monosyllables,  strangled  in  the  birth 
by  coughs.  At  length  I took  courage  to  look  up. 
What  colour  was  it  ? Black — black  as  the  raven’s 
wing.  This  must  then  be  he  whom  fate  had 
predestined  for  my  sister  Sarah.  Behold,  the 
sympathetic  chord  was  already  touched  in  his 
bosom — he  was  inquiring  anxiously  about  her 
cough. 

“I  am  distressed  to  hear  you  cough  so,”  he 
said;  “have  you  suffered  in  this  way  long,  Miss 
Seaton  ? ” 

Sarah’s  reply  was  completely  choked. 

r Yes,  my  daughter  is  subject  to  a cough,” 
said  papa  ; “ but  I have  seldom  heard  it  so  bad  as 
this  morning.” 

“ I believe  cod-liver  oil  is  the  best  remedy,” 
resumed  the  curate:  “wonderful  cures  of  long- 
standing disease  are  well  authenticated  to  have 
been  wrought  by  it.” 

Long  standing  disease  and  cod-liver  oil  ! Poor 
Sarah,  this  was  a pleasant  prelude  to  love-making  ! 
Papa  resented  it  for  her. 

“My  daughter’s  lungs  are  quite  sound,  I am 
happy  to  say,”  he  remarked,  in  a tone  which 
forbade  anything  further  to  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject ; and  Mr.  Pembroke,  after  bestowing  one 
more  pitying  glance  on  Sarah,  began  to  talk  of 
something  else,  lie  asked  us  if  there  were  many 
pretty  walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  time  it 
was  Rose  who  answered.  She  was  an  artist ; 
knew  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  moor  ; 
had  witnessed  the  different  effects  of  sunrise, 
sunset,  and  the  sun  at  his  meridian  on  its  broad 
rugged  features;  and  she  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
in  its  praise. 

“Ah,  you  look  strong,”  said  Mr.  Pembroke, 
with  a scarcely  perceptible  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
noun, which,  however,  papa  did  not  appear  to 
notice,  for  he  observed,  smiling  : 

“Ah!  you  judge  by  her  colours,  I see.  Rose 
does  not,  however,  always  hoist  such  a crimson 
flag.” 

A suggestion  of  consumption  again  under  the 
diagnosis  of  the  hectic  flush  1 thought  to  myself, 
and  I half  expected  to  hear  a second  recommen- 
dation of  the  infallible  cod-liver  oil.  But  Mr. 
Pembroke  was  wiser : he  might  think  those  poor 
motherless  girls  were  following  their  deceased 
parent  at  a galop  to  the  churchyard,  but  he  kept 
both  pitying  word  and  look  to  himself  this  time, 
and  after  a few  more  now-forgotten  observations 
on  matters  irrelevant,  rose  to  take  his  leave,  papa 
accompanying  him  to  the  gate. 


■ 

“ Well,  Sarah,  is  it  he?”  was  my  eager  in- 
quiry, as  soon  as  we  three  sisters  were  alone. 

“The  very  same,”  she  replied,  confidently. 

“ It  struck  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Pembroke’s 
hands  and  feet  were  decidedly  large — and  if  you 
recollect,  they  were  to  have  been  so  very  small,” 

1 remarked,  rather  maliciously. 

“Perhaps  his  boots  and  gloves  did  not  fit,” 
suggested  Rose. 

“ Well,  I can't  answer  for  the  boots,  but  ho 
took  a glove  off  to  shake  hands  before  departing, 
and  I particularly  noticed  the  hand.  Mine  felt 
like  a child’s  in  the  paw  of  a giant.” 

“ But  then,  Fanny,  you  know  your  hand  is  so 
very  small,”  said  my  sister  Sarah,  hoping  perhaps, 
by  this  gentle  flattery,  to  deprecate  any  further 
raillery  on  my  part. 

“Thank  yon,  Sarah,”  I returned;  “then  I 
must  make  no  more  odorous  comparisons.  And 
there  is  no  mistake  that  Mr.  Pembroke’s  figure  is 
tall  and  good,  his  hair  black,  his  features  of  the 
Greek  style  of  architecture,  and  that  altogether 
he  is  a very  handsome  man.  Sarah,  l congratulate 
you  : that  pity  is  akin  to  love  is  well  known,  and 
there  was,  assuredly,  ineffable  pity  in  his  eye  the 
moment  he  heard  that  little  cough  of  yours.” 

“ That  horrid  cough,”  began  Sarah. 

“Say  rather  most  opportune  cough,”  I inter- 
rupted. “ YMu  don’t  know  what  you  owe  to  it. 

I wonder  whether  Mr.  Pembroke  has  a brother 
just  like  himself,  only  with  light  hair,”  1 went 
on,  thinking  to  turn  my  artillery  now  against 
Rose. 

“Oh,  of  course  he  has,”  she  answered,  laugh- 
ing, “and  of  course  the  light  brother  will  come 
here  to  stay  with  the  dark,  and  everything  will 
happen  just  as  it  should  do.” 

“ No,  indeed  Rose  ; you  must  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  Airs.  Ship  ton’s  house  can  never  accommo- 
date two  lodgers  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; you 
must  wait  for  your  introduction  till  Sarah  is  mar- 
ried, and  then  she  can  bring  her  sister  and  her 
brother-in-law  so  nicely  together  under  her  own 
roof,  and  you  will  fall  in  love  with  one  another  as  i 
a matter  of  course.” 

We  did  not  sec  Mr.  Pembroke  again  until 
we  saw  him  in  the  pulpit  the  following  Sunday 
morning. 

“Much  cry  and  little  wool  ” was  papa’s  verdict 
on  his  curate’s  first  sermon,  expressed  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  village  congregation, 
within  the  garden  gates  of  our  own  parsonage. 

“ But  he  is  a young  hand,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  improve.  It  is  sad,  however,  that  pulpit 
oratory  should  be  so  entirely  untaught  at  our 
Universities,”  he  went  on,  after  a panae. 

We  were  obliged  silently  to  acquiesce  in  papa’s 
adaption  of  the  old  proverb.  Mr.  Pembroke  had 
a line  voice — one  at  least  which  would  have  rolled 
sonorously  through  the  cloistered  aisles  of  some 
large  and  lofty  cathedral.  As  the  poet  W oials- 
worth  writes  of  Harry  Gill’s, 

1 1 is  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  three. 

But  for  our  little  church  the  sound  was  all  too 
big,  and  when  1 afterwards  asked  Widow  Barber 
why  her  little  hoy  cried  and  behaved  so  badly 
that  morning,  she  said  it  n as  the  parson  frightened 
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him  with  the  awful  noise  he  made.  Then,  amid 
( all  this  cry,  there  was,  as  papa  said,  little  P wool, 
neither  striking  argument,  nor  lofty  thought,  nor 
simple  earnest  practical  lesson.  We  could  hut 
echo  his  hope  of  improvement  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts,  convinced  it  could  not  be  that  his 
future  son-in-law  shoidd  be  dismissed  from  his 
curacy  for  mental  incapacity. 

A few  days  later  papa  asked  Air.  Pembroke  to 
dine  with  us,  telling  him  he  was  sorry  he  coidd 
not  invite  anybody  to  meet  him,  as  we  never  had 
company  at  the  parsonage.  It  fell  therefore  to 
the  curate’s  lot  to  lead  Sarah  to  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table  that  day,  and  as  far  as  looks 
went,  nobody  could  deny  they  were  a very  suitable 
and  striking  pair.  She  was  tall  and  elegant  in 
figure,  and  her  face,  though  not  exactly  beautiful, 
was  interesting,  her  complexion  very  fair  and  pale, 
her  hair  luxuriant,  and  shining  like  silken  threads 
of  gold,  and  he — but  1 think  I have  described 
him  sufficiently  before. 

Of  course  Air.  Pembroke  did  not  neglect  to 
I inquire  of  Sarah  after  her  cough  ; her  answer  was 
not  in  words  but  in  kind,  and  being  unfortunately 
timed  at  the  moment  she  was  raising  a spoonful  of 
soup  to  her  lips,  had  the  result  of  upsetting  the 
same  upon  her  dress,  a light  blue  silk,  which  bore 
the  memorial  stains  to  its  dying  day.  Air. 
Pembroke’s  next  words  were  spoken  too  lowr  to  be 
audible  to  anybody  but  Sarah,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Actually  whispering  to  her,  I thought, 
so  that  chrysalis  pity  is  already  changing  its 
nature — but  alas  ! 1 afterwards  learnt  those  few 

low-breathed  syllables  had  only  been  “ Do  let  me 
persuade  you  to  try  De  Jongh’s  cod-liver  oil.” 
There  was  very  little  conversation  that  day  at  our 
dinner-table  worthy  of  being  repeated  ; we  girls 
■were  far  too  sliy  to  speak  unless  we  were  spoken 
to  ; the  only  spontaneous  remark  Sarah  offered  to 
her  right-hand  neighbour  during  the  first  course, 
being  to  ask  whether  he  would  take  a little  more 
1 soup,  while  during  the  second  the  same  inquiry 
was  hazarded  respecting  some  chickens.  Thus  the 
talk  was  almost  exclusively  between  the  two 
gentlemen. 

“ I had  an  old  Cambridge  friend  of  your  name,” 
said  papa,  “ Pembroke,  of  Trinity,  he  was  of  the 
same  year  as  myself,  and  we  took  orders  together, 
but  1 have  not  met  nor  heard  anything  of  him  for 
triagy  a year.  It  may  be  he  is  a relation  of  yours  : 
is  it  possible,  your  father  ? ” 

I “ ALy  father — no  — my  father — is  — not  in 
orders,”  returned  our  curate,  with  marked  con- 
fusion of  manner  and  hesitation  of  voice. 

“No, — well  certainly,  my  friend  Pembroke  in 
his  youth  bore  no  resemblance  to  you;  he  was 
tall,  but  his  figure  was  much  slighter,  and  his 
features — ” 

“ AJy  form,”  interrupted  Mr.  Pembroke,  before 
papa  had  time  to  complete  the  picture  of  his  old 
friend,  “my  form,  I have  been  told  by  an  eminent 
sculptor,  presents  the  happy  medium  between  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Parnese  Hercules.” 

Certainly  our  new  curate  was  not  lacking  in 
vanity,  and  took  small  pains  to  conceal  it.  It  was 
I difficult  to  preserve  one’s  gravity  at  this  speech  ; 

but  papa’s  countenance  was  a model  of  decorum 
: as  he  replied, 


“ A most  just  compliment,  sir.  Aly  poor  old 
friend,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  felt  such  an 
one  ridiculous  applied  to  himself.  His  face,  too, 
was  what  no  painter  would  have  chosen  as  a 
model  for  his  ideal,  though  the  expression  made  it 
beautiful  in  my  eyes.” 

“ Like  the  sunlight  on  my  moor,”  remarked 
Pose,  timidly,  blushing  at  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice. 

“ Ah,  expression  and  sunlight  may  be  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  give  me  the  face  and 
the  landscape  which  are  not  dependent  for 
their  beauty  on  such  adventitious  aids.”  And 
Mr.  Pembi’oke  blew  his  nose  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  observation,  by  way  of  sounding  a 
trumpet  in  praise  of  its  irreproachable  Grecian 
outline. 

Papa  seemed  to  think  we  had  now  had  enough 
on  the  subject  of  personal  beauty,  and  the  word 
“ landscape  ” prompted  him  to  ask  his  guest  if  he 
had  travelled  much.  But  Air.  Pembroke  had 
never  been  out  of  England,  and  seemed  to  have 
found  but  little  worthy  of  contemplation  m it, 
nothing  certaiidy  in  comparison  worthy  with  his 
own  matchless  form  and  features. 

The  conversation  was  next  turned  by  papa  upon 
books,  ever  his  darling  theme.  He  met,  however, 
with  no  sympathy. 

“ Ah,  books  are  all  very  well  for  monks  and 
hermits,”  said  Air.  Pembroke,  “but  man  in  his 
natural  state  is  a sociable  animal,  and  I acknow- 
ledge that  my  fellow-man  has  much  more  interest 
for  me  than  all  the  wisdom  that  ever  was 
printed.” 

“ And  all  the  folly,  too,  Air.  Pembroke  ? Don’t 
you  care  for  novels,  either  ? ” I ventured  to 
ask. 

“ Better  to  lire  romances  than  to  read  them,” 
replied  that  gentleman,  with  a volume  of  affected 
sentiment  in  his  tone. 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  papa,  dryly,  “ you  will  not 
find  the  phases  of  real  life  so  interesting  here. 
We  are  quite  out  of  the  pale  of  society  in  this 
place.” 

“ Is  there  absolutely  no  one  with  whom  you 
can  associate  in  the  parish  ? ” inquired  Air.  Pem- 
broke dismayed. 

“Neither  man,  woman,  or  child,”  returned 
papa,  decisively,  “the  whole  population  is  com- 
posed of  labourers  and  one  or  two  small  tenant 
farmers.” 

“ Surely,”  expostulated  the  Curate,  “I  saw  a 
lady  in  church  on  Sunday — two  middle-aged  and 
most  respectable  ladies  in  fact — with  a footman 
attending  them.” 

“ Aliss  Arabella  Green  ! ” we  girls  exclaimed  in 
chorus,  while  papa  proceeded  to  give  some  further 
account  of  the  lady. 

“ True,”  he  said  ; “ Aliss  Arabella  Green  is,  as 
you  remarked,  a most  respectable  lady,  who  will, 
I have  no  doubt,  De  delighted  to  welcome  you  to 
her  house,  though  I should  scarcely  imagine  her 
society  would  lie  the  most  agreeable  to  a young 
man’s  fancy.”  (Aliss  Arabella  Green  was,  by  the 
way,  the  ugliest  woman  I have  even  seen  in  my 
life  ; plain,  is  a term  totally  inadequate  to  her 
description,  she  wa&  positively  and  irreclaimably 
: ugly.)  “She  is  very  rich,”  papa  went  on  “and 
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spends  a good  deal  of  her  time  in  travelling,  but  ' sister  really  loved  him.  She  had,  however,  per- 
she  lias  a house  of  her  own  in  the  parish — I dare  suaded  herself  she  did,  at  first,  sight,  because  of 
say  you  have  noticed  it — the  only  one  above  the  the  fancied  resemblance  to  him,  whom,  as  she 
rank  of  a cottage  there  is, — a great  staring  red-  said,  fate  had  revealed  as  her  fntnre  husband, 
faced  house  surrounded  by  a high  garden-nail,  and  reason  about  it  as  we  might,  we  eouhl 
about  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  here  she  gene-  not  reason  her  out  of  her  nonsense.  Mr,  Pem- 
rally  resides  for  some  months  in  the  year.  The  broke  meanwhile  manifested  no  symptoms,  of 
other  lady  you  noticed  with  her  at  ehnrcli  was  eontagious  disease,  and  .Sarah’s  were  only  recog- 
Mrs.  Twcedie,  a Scotch  widow,  and  bliss  Green’s  nised  by  our  sisterly  omniscience.  She  was,  how- 
companion,  or  chnparom',  as  the  latter  lady  herself  ever,  looking  ill  to  all  eyes,  the  cause  whereof 
styles  her,  although  Miss  Green  -would  probably  was  as  follows  : 

appear  to  you  something  past  the  age  regarding  The  Curate  had  one  day  expressed  his  admira- 
chaperonage.  Once  upon  a time  she  was  very  tion  of  the  colour  of  the  larches  which  ornamented 
active  iu  the  parish,  but  1 suppose  I gave  her  our  lau  n,  ami  were  then  just  bursting  into  leaf  in  all 
offence  about  something  or  other,  for  her  zeal  has  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  opening  spring.  From  this 
these  many  years  past  subsided  into  indifference,  . very  simple  and  natural  remark,  Sarah  had  taken 
while  the  feeling  with  which  she  regards  me  and  it  into  her  head  that  green  was  his  favourite 
my  daughters  must,  1 fear,  be  indicated  by  a colour,  and  in  spite  of  our  protest  (for  nothing 
harder  name.  However,  poor  lad}',  she  does  us  could  have  worse  suited  her  pale  complexion),  she 
no  harm,  and  we  can  forgive  her  for  it,”  concluded  persisted:  from  that  time  forth,  in  wearing  nothing 
papa,  magnanimously.  but  green.  Notwithstanding  papa’s  near-sighted* 

Yes,  indeed,  we  could  forgive  her,  whatever  ness,  and  want  of  observation  in  such  matters,  1 
might  be  papa’s  sentiments ; far  rather  could  we  expected  every  day  he  would  be  remarking  how 
girls  tolerate  Miss  Green’s  enmity  than  her  friend-  very  unwell  she  looked. 

ship.  bVe  had  a suspicion,  though  wc  wore  hut  Mr.  Pembroke  had  been  with  us  about  six 
children  at  the  time,  that  Miss  Arabella  had  once  months,  when  one  morning  at  breakfast  papa 
designed  to  change  her  home  at  the  big  ugly  red-  exclaimed  in  stronger  terms  than  usual  against  the 
faced  bouse  for  our  pretty  <piiet  parsonage — to  poverty,  the  absolute  imbecility,  of  bis  sermons, 
change  both  home  and  name  at  one  and  the  His  progress,  papa  declared,  was  retrograde  rather 
same  time.  than  advancing,  and  lie  concluded  by  expressing 

I have  said  that  our  father  was  a very  handsome  his  determination  to  dismiss  Mr.  Pembroke  at  the 
and  a very  clever  man,  and  that  bliss  Arabella  end  of  the  year  for  which  he  bad  at  first  engaged 
was  a veritable  Gorgon,  so  let  it  not  be  thought  so  him.  I watched,  on  Sarah’s  countenance,  the 
unnatural  a thing  that  a rich  maiden  should  dream  effect  of  this  announcement,  but  whatever  her 
of  throwing  herself  away  upon  a poor  parson,  a feelings  were,  she  managed  to  disguise  them  sue- 
widower,  with  three  gawky  daughters  for  ineum-  > cessfully,  and  for  several  days  afterwards  made  no 
brances.  Unnatural  or  the  reverse,  it  was  how-  allusion  to  the  subject  either  to  Hose  or  me.  About 
I ever  our  inward  conviction  that  this  was  the  secret  I a week  had  passed,  when  she  came  to  me  in  my 
spring  of  all  bliss  Green’s  activity  in  the  parish,  bedroom,  one  morning,  as  1 was  dressing  for  a 
— of  her  clothing  and  sick  charities  ; of  her  soup  walk,  with  a face  which  betokened  something  on 
bounties  on  Thursdays  ; her  coals  and  her  blankets  her  mind. 

at  Christmas  ; and  that  the  hardening  of  her  heart  “ I want  to  speak  to  you,  Fanny,”  she  began, 
synchronised  with  the  melting  away  of  her  matri-  “Well,  dear,  what  is  it  ? 1 returned,  putting 

monial  hopes.  Precisely  at  the  same  epoch,  too,  my  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissing  her  cheek,  to 
it  was,  that  instead  of  being  greeted  as  before — encourage  her  confidence. 

with  gentle  smiles  as  “sweet  darlings” — when-  “You  heard,  what  papa  said  the  other  day 
ever  we  chanced  to  meet  bliss  Arabella,  she  about — Mr.  Pembroke  ? ” uttering  the  name  with 


brushed  past  us  without  a word,  and  a brow  as  dark 
as  a thunder-cloud.  Of  course  nothing  of  all  this 
was  related  to  Mr.  Pembroke,  but  lie  manifested 
singular  curiosity  about  the  lady,  which  we  endea- 
voured, in  some  degree,  to  gratify.  Enough,  how- 
ever, of  what  passed  on  this  day  ; time  must 
henceforth  move  with  a swifter  wing  in  my  nar- 
rative. 

Manysermons  had  nowheen  preached  by  the  new 
curate  in  our  church,  and  several  dinners  eaten  by 
him  in  our  parsonage.  Our  shyness  was  diminishing 
in  his  presence  by  small  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,  while  Sarah’s  love  was  increasing  by  large  ones 
.and  horribly  larger.  Her  love,  did  1 say  V Nay, 
let  me  not  dignify  with  such  a name  a folly,  which, 

II  may  say,  had  “ all  the  contortions  ” without  any 
of  the  “ inspiration  ” of  the  divine  passion,  blr. 
Pembroke’s  intellect  was  below  mediocrity,  liis 
vanity  beyond  anything  ever  before  met  with, 
his  character  in  no  respect  loveable,  and  Hose  and 
I were  morally  certain,  it  was  impossible  our 


dillieulty.  _ 1 

“That  he  must  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
he  does  not  preach  better  sermons  | Yes,  dear,  1 
heard  that,  and  1 am  very  sorry  ii  it  grieves  you, 
only  we  cannot  help  it,  you  know 

“ Yes,  I think  / can  help  it,  if  it  be  only  the 
sermons,”  returned  Sarah,  to  my  astonishment 
taking  a manuscript  out  of  her  pocket,  and  putting 
it  into  my  hand  with  the  request  that  1 would 
read  it.  Seeing  that  I looked  for  an  explanation, 
she  continued  modestly”,  “ 1 think  it  is  a better 
sermon,  or  at  least,  that  it  will  ['lease  papa  better 
than  those  blr.  Pembroke  usually  preaches,  and  I 
am  sure  T can  find  time  to  write  one  such  every 
week,  and — ' 

“And  oh,  Sarah!”  I interrupted,  “can  yon 
really'  love  a man  whom  you  acknowledge  m 
anything  inferior  to  yoursoli  ? .1/'/  lover,  if 

I ever  have  one,  must  he  one  whom  1 tuink, 
and  know,  and  feel  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  to  he  infinitely  wiser  and  nobler,  and 
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better  than  I am. 


Like  Helena’s  should  be  my  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  sermons.  Besides, 

if  he  doesn’t  make  use  of  the  first  I send,  of 
It  were  all  one  course  1 shall  not  try  a second  time.  But  you 

That  I should  love  a bright  particular  star,  will  read  this  one,  and  tell  me  wliat  you  think  of 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me.  it.  I should  like  to  make  an  experiment  of  my 

“ M3®  dear  Fanny,  if  you  go  off  into  a rhapsody,  plan  for  once.” 
it  is  no  use  talking  to  you.”  1 “ Very  well : hut  you  don't  wish  me  to  keep  it 


“True,  Sarah  dear,  I beg  |rour  pardon,  and  a secret  from  ltose  ? She  has  gone  out  to  finish  a 
promise  not  to  rhapsodise  any  more.  So  tell  me  sketch  on  the  moor,  and  I was  just  getting  ready 
3'our  whole  plan.  Ho  you  mean  to  send  a sermon  to  join  her  there,  when  3Tou  came  in.  She  asked 
to  Ml'.  Pembroke  eveiy  week,  under  3'our  own  me  to  bring  a book  to  read  to  her,  and  if  3’ou  will 


sign  manual  ? ” 

“No  indeed,  of  course  neither  he  nor  anybody 


allow  me,  i will  take  this  sermon  of  yours  instead, 
and  when  we  come  in  3-011  shall  be  favoured  witli 


must  ever  know  I have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I our  united  judgment  of  its  merits.” 


should  not  even  have  told  3'ou,  only  I want  3’ou  to 
promise  to  walk  with  me  once  a week  to  B , 


Having  gained  the  desired  permission,  I sallied 
forth,  and  soon  reached  the  spot  where  my 


where  the  manuscript  must  be  posted.  I am  sure  youngest  sister  was  seated,  with  her  colour-box 
I have  disguised  the  handwriting  beyond  all  beside  her,  intent  on  the  painting  she  had  in  hand. 


possibility  of  recognition.” 

This  I admitted,  but  objected  that  Mr. 


It  was  now'  October  ; the  heather  had  put  off  its 
purple  robe  and  donned  the  sad  and  sober  brown, 


Pembroke  would  naturally  suppose  it  was  one  of  but  it  was  a lovol3T  day,  and  the  unclouded  sun, 
his  own  congregation  who  thus  favoured  him,  for  w itli  its  countless  lights  and  shadows,  made 
what  could  it  matter  to  any  of  the  parishioners  of  objects  and  colours,  inanimate  .and  faded  in  tliom- 

B whether  he  fed  bis  flock  on  a dr}'  crust,  or  selves,  dance  with  life  and  brilliancy.  Bose's 

on  the  choicest  and  richest  of  viands  ? And,  pencil  had  been  true  to  nature,  and  had  succeeded 
among  his  own  congregation,  upon  w’hom  could  in  sketching  an  effective  picture.  I told  her 
suspicion  fall  save  upon  one  of  the  parson’s  Sarah’s  project,  which  surprised  her  as  much  as  it 


daughters  ? 


had  done  me,  and  then  I proceeded  to  read  the 


But  Sarah,  wiser  than  T,  reminded  me  that  Mr.  manuscript  aloud.  We  were  doubtless  partial 
Pembroke  was  personall}'  known  to  more  than  one  and  incapable  critics,  for  to  us  it  seemed  a master- 

of  the  families  resident  at  1> , that  to  know'  piece  ; it  was,  however,  indisputably  superior  to 

him  was  to  love,  him  (?),  and  that  although  it  an}'  effort  of  Mr.  Pembroke’s,  and  vre  thought 
might  matter  nothing  to  these  individuals  what  even  hi, a vanity  must  acknowledge  it. 


manner  of  sermons  were  preached  in  our  village 
church,  it  possibly  mattered  everything  that  the 
preacher  should  remain  in  their  neighbourhood. 


“He  is  not  worthy  of  her,”  exclaimed  Bose. 
“If  the  light-haired  brother  proves  half  so  stupid, 
or  a quarter  so  vain,  I will  have  nothing  to  say  to 


They  had  heard  of  papa’s  discontent,  and  the  him,  though  I should  see  his  image  reflected  in  all 
sermons  were  sent  as  a means  towards  the  end  of  the  crystals  in  the  world,  in  the  very  rain-drops 
preventing  his  dismissing  his  curate.  Or  even  as  they  fall,  even  though  he  should  profess  to  love 
should  Mr.  Pembroke’s  suspicion  rest  on  one  of  his  me  with  an  immeasurable  love,  which  last  even  is 
own  parishioners,  had  1 forgotten  Miss  Arabella  sadly  wanting  in  Sarah’s  case.” 


Green  ? Had  she  not  the  pen  of  a ready  writer? 


Ah ! I had  forgotten  all  about  tlie  light-haired 


and  what  more  likely  than  that  she  should  employ  brother.  I)o  you  mean  to  say  you  have  dis- 
it in  the  curate’s  service  ? Did  she  not  ask  him  to  covered  he  really  exists  ? Mr.  Pembroke  always 
dinner,  and  patronise  him,  and  smile  upon  him — a appeared  so  very  unwilling  to  speak  of  his  family, 
hideous  smile,  truly,  hut  meant  as  a sign  of  grace  I remember  the  first  day  he  diued  with  us,  when 
and  favour  ? Had  she  not  sought  to  gain  a husband  in  answer  to  papa’s  question,  he  said  his  father 
once  by  feeding  his  hungry  and  clothing  liis  naked,  was  not  a clergyman,  his  confused  and  hesitating 
and  might  she  not  lie  seeking  to  gain  one  now  by  manner  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  (the  father, 
writing  his  sermons  ? She  was  old  enough  to  he  I mean)  must  he  a felon,  or  something  of  the  sort.” 
his  mother,  1 was  going  to  say;  true — but  did  “Well,  the  light-liaired  brother  may  he  a 
elderly  maiden  ladies  never  pay  court  to  youug  galley-slave,  for  anything  I know  to  the  contrary, 
single  gentlemen,  men  young  enough  to  be  their  My  discover}  goes  not  beyond  the  hare  fact  of  his 


It  was  absurd,  hut  was  anything 


existence.  Une  day,  however,  Mr.  Pembroke 


absurd  for  Miss  Arabella  Green  ? T was  obliged  to  casually  mentioned  this  brother  by  name.  1 ven- 
grant  all  these  arguments  of  Sarah’s,  to  grant  that  tured  to  ask  if  be  resembled  him,  and  he  replied, 
she  might  succeed  in  preserving  her  incognito.  some  people  thought  so,  but  the  colour  of  the  eyes 
“ But,”  was  my  uext  objection,  “ Mr.  Pembroke  and  hair  was  different.  Now,  our-  Mr.  Pembroke’s 
will  never  make  use  of  your  sermons.  Depend  hair  is  dark,  so  it  follows  the  other  s must  he 


upon  it,  lie  thinks  no  small  things  of  his  own  com- 
positions, his  manner  of  delivering  them  proclaims 
it  unmistakeably.  His  form  being  the  happy 


light,” 

“No,  it  may  be  red.” 

“ In  that  case,  too,  I shall  have  nothing  to  say 


medium  between  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  1 to  him,”  replied  Bose,  laughing  ; and  her  sketch 
Farnese  Hercules,  his  style  of  writing  doubtless  being  now  finished,  we  returned  to  the  house,  and 
combines  Bishop  Butler’s  powers  of  reasoning  with  told  Sarah  we  agreed  to  conceal  and  abet  her  pro- 
the  eloquence  of — whom  shall  I say  ? ” ceediug — agreed  to  be  subscribers  to  the  Curate’s 

“ Ah,  Fanny,  you  have  always  done  him  injus-  Aid  Society, 
tice,  1 know  papa  has  told  him  more  than  once  The  following  Friday,  Bose  and  she  walked 
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together  to  B . ami  with  the  manuscript  was 

posted  a note,  informing  Mr.  Pembroke  that  if 
he  condescended  to  make  use  of  this,  the  writer 
guaranteed  to  supply  him  with  a new  one  every 

week,  so  long  as  he  continued  curate  of  . 

The  MSS.  would  be  all  original,  and  the  strictest 
secrecy  observed. 

Full  of  curiosity,  we  entered  church  the  next 
Sunday  morning.  Would  Mr.  Pembroke  avail 
himself  of  the  anonymously  sent  manuscript? 
The  prayers  seemed  twice  as  long  as  usual,  and 
the  second  hymn  had  six  verses,  long  measure. 
Mr.  Pembroke  had  reissued  from  the  vestry,  and 
ascended  the  pulpit,  full  live  minutes  before  it 
came  to  an  end.  We  heard  him  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  his  sermon-book,  for  our  pew  was  just 
beneath,  and  by  looking  up  we  could  easily  have 
discerned  whether  they  bore  recognisable  features, 
but  we  all  three  felt  too  conscious  to  do  so.  At 
‘ length  the  last  notes  of  the  hymn  died  into 
silence,  the  congregation  seated  themselves,  the 
opening  collect  was  pronounced,  and  the  text 
about  to  be  given  out.  Breathless  we  listened. 
It  was  Sarah’s  text  ! With  bended  heads  we 
heard  each  well-remembered  following  sentence. 
Would  papa  make  any  remark  ? Mr.  Pembroke 
half  obliterated  the  sense  and  destroyed  the  feel- 
ing of  many  a passage  by  his  tasteless  screaming  ; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  we  thought  it  must  uni- 
versally be  felt  that  such  a sermon  had  not  been 

heard  in church  since  the  new  curate  was 

inducted.  We  were  not  disappointed.  It  was 
longer  than  usual  before  papa  joined  us  in  the 
garden  after  the  service,  find  when  he  did  so  his 
words  were  : — 

“ I have  been  congratulating  Pembroke  on  the 
sermon  he  gave  us  to-day.  He  spoilt  it  by  his 
unfortunate  delivery,  else  it  was  one  that  no 
young  fellow  of  his  age  need  have  been  ashamed 
of.  Did  not  you  girls  observe  a wonderful  im- 
provement ?” 

Rose  and  I at  once  answered  in  the  affirmative; 
but  Sarah,  conscious  and  abashed,  held  her  peace. 
Papa  was  not  satisfied  : Sarah  had  been  from 
childhood  his  favourite  daughter;  he  was  proud  of 
her  abilities,  and  now  wanted  to  have  her  opinion 
coincide  with  his  own. 

“ Didn’t  you  think  so,  Sarah  ?”  he  repeated. 

Poor  Sarah  was  obliged  to  run  away  to  hide  her 
confusion,  and  I,  in  explanation,  to  say  she  had 
not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  I was  afraid  she 
was  to-day  feeling  unusually  ill. 

“Go,  both  of  you,  after  her,”  lie  ordered,  and 
we  obeyed.  When  we  afterwards  all  three  ap- 
I peared  at  dinner,  he  looked  anxiously  at  Sarah, 
She  wore  a pale,  sea-green  dress,  and  did  look 
really  ill. 

1“  I shall  send  yon  from  home  before  the  winter 
if  yon  arc  not  better  by  that  time,”  papa  said  to 
her. 

In  vain  she  assured  him  she  was  quite  well  : his 
anxiety  was  now  aroused,  and  daily  she  had  to 
meet  his  look  of  solicitude,  ami  to  answer  his 
inquiry  how  she  felt 

Weeks  passed  on  ; the  sermons  were  regularly 
written  and  as  regularly  posted,  but  not  without 
difficulties.  Though  Sarah  was  clever,  she  re- 
quired time  for  her  work,  and  papa  unfortunately 


discovered  she  sat  and  studied  too  much,  and  that 
fresh  air  and  exercise  were  essentials  in  her  case. 
This  made  her  sit  up  late  at  nights  writing ; she 
grew  pa|lr  and  more  pale,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  sea-green  her  appearance  was  ghastly.  As 
the  days  grew  shorter  too,  the  Friday  afternoon 

v alks  to  B were  not  so  easily  accomplished. 

It  was  always  quite  dark  before  we  reached  home, 
and  one  evening,  when  we  had  had  heavy  rain  as 
well  as  darkness  to  contend  With,  papa  met  us  at 
the  door,  seriously  angry,  and  forbade  our  staying 
out  so  late  ever  again.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
now  but  to  make  it  a morning  instead  of  an  after- 
noon walk,  though  this  too  had  its  difficulty.  If 
there  was  one  thing  about  which  papa  was  par, 
tieular  it  was  punctuality  at  dinner,  which  being 
on  the  table  at  two  o’clock,  while  breakfast  was 
never  ojf  it  before  half-past  nine,  we  had  to  send 
over  the  moor  like  steam-engines,  and  often  came 
in  panting  and  puffing  after  the  manner  of  those 
agents  of  locomotion. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pembroke  grew  in  papa’s  favour; 
the  latter  became  more  and  more  friendly,  and 
though  he  declared  his  curate’s  powers  of  conver- 
sation did  not  progress  in  keeping  with  his  power 
of  writing,  he  added  it  was  said  of  a greater  man, 
that  he  “ wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like 
poor  Poll.” 

One  day  papa  happened  unexpectedly  to  ask 
Mr.  Pembroke  to  dinner  on  a Friday,  at  our  usual 
hour.  It  was  Sarah  and  1 who  had  taken  the 

walk  to  B that  morning  ; we  entered  the 

drawing-room  on  our  return,  tired  and  heated, 
and  found  him  already  there,  in  company  with 
papa  and  Rose. 

“ Been  taking  one  of  your  long  walks  I perceive, 
young  ladies.  1 hear  of  your  going  as  far  as 

B almost  every  week,”  was  the  curate’s 

greeting  to  us. 

Could  he  have  any  suspicion  of  our  errand  ? 
Xo  ; snrely  the  remark  betokened  the  innocence 
of  ignorance  rather  than  the  impertinence  of 
knowledge.  But  papa  took  up  the  word. 

“ In  B every  week — is  that  true?” 

“We  have  gone  there  rather  often  lately,”  I 
replied,  apologetically.  “ We  have  wanted  things 
that  John  could  not  attend  to  for  us.” 

John  was  a boy  sent  regularly  once  a week  to 
the  town  to  make  the  purchases  required  for  our 
housekeeping. 

“Then  I must  tell  you  I will  not  allow  Sarah 
to  take  such  long  walks.  But,  indeed,  she  will 
not  have  the  power  of  doing  so  much  longer,” 
said  papa. 

Does  papa  then  imagine  Sarah  so  very  ill.  "as 
my  thought  ; but  he  soon  proceeded  to  explain 
himself. 

“ I wrote  a short  time  ago  to  your  Aunt  Mark- 
ham, saying  f should  he  happy  if  she  would  repeat 
the  invitation  l have  so  often  declined,  as  L 
thought  a little  change  of  air  and  scene  would  he 
beneficial  to  Sarah.  To-day  I have  received  an 
answer  expressive  of  your  aunt’s  delight.  She 
hopes  I "ill  uot  delay  lixing  as  early  a day  as 
possible  for  Sarah’s  departure.” 

Dismay  sat  on  all  our  countenances.  Aunt 
Markham  was  papa’s  only  sister,  who  had  been  a 
great  beauty  iu  her  day,  and  had  made  what  was 
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! considered  a grand  marriage  for  a poor  clergyman’s 
daughter,  Mr.  Markham  being  an  M.l\  and  a 
man  of  large  property.  She  had  not  only  married 
herself  well,  but  had  made  still  more  brilliant 
matches  for  her  two  daughters  in  their  first 
season,  and  since  this  success  had  been  most 
benevolently  anxious  to  do  the  same  for  us,  her 
three  nieces.  Many  a time  had  papa  been  im- 
plored to  part  with  us  to  her.  lie  was  most 
selfishly  sacrificing  our  prospects.  We  were 
“wasting  our  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.”  So 
said  Aunt  Markham.  But  the  great  world  and 
the  aunt  we  had  never  seen  were  a terror  rather 
than  an  attraction  for  us,  and  papa  too,  I believe, 
thought  his  sister  a vain,  worldly  woman,  and 
had  hitherto  been  of  opinion  that  his  wild  moor- 
land flowers  would  flourish  better  in  their  native 
soil  than  under  her  fostering  care.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  changed  his 
mind,  and  the  winter  at  Brighton  and  ensuing 
season  in  London,  with  all  the  splendours  which 
had  been  suspended  over  Sarah’s  head  so  long, 
were  now  to  fall  upon  it,  and — so  we  feared  at 
I least — to  crush  her.  How  we  should  miss  her 

too  ! never  having  been  separated  from  one  another 
for  a single  day  in  all  our  lives  before.  What 
Mr.  Pembroke  said  and  did  during  that  day’s 
dinner  1 have  forgotten  ; after  he  was  gone,  and 
papa  had  retired  to  his  study,  Sarah  began  to 
bewail  her  fate. 

“ What  shall  I do  ? ” was  her  exclamation. 

“ What  you  are  bid,  I suppose,”  returned  Bose, 
with  an  affectation  of  gaiety  she  did  not  feel. 
“ Papa  bids  you  go  to  Aunt  Markham,  and  Aunt 
Markham — let  me  see — what  will  she  bid  you  ? In 
the  first  place,  to  learn  to  dance  ; in  the  next,  to 
{'  make  a bonfire  of  all  your  green  dresses,  look  as 
pretty  as  you  can  ; and  finally  to  captivate  a live 
lord  or  rich  baronet  at  the  least.” 

“ Oh,  but  Bose  ! ” said  Sarah,  dolefully,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a smile  on  her  face,  “ I mean, 
what  shall  1 do  about  Mr.  Pembroke  ? ” 

“And  oh,  Sarah!  I mean  London  is  a big 
place,  and  I have  no  doubt  contains  thousands  of 
black-haired  and  handsome-featured  individuals, 
just  as  like  the  one  you  saw  in  the  crystal  as  Mr. 
Pembroke  is,  who  will  make  you  forget  the  exis- 
tence of  the  latter  in  no  time.” 

“ You  won’t  understand  me,”  said  Sarah,  almost 
crossly  this  time,  “ I mean  what  shall  I do  about 
the  sermons  ? I begin  now  to  see  my  own  folly 
— love  it  never  has  been.  But  if  Air.  Pembroke 
ceases  to  receive  the  sermons  when  T go  away,  he 
will  find  me  out,  and  think,  oh  ! — all  sorts  of 
horrid  things.  I am  sure  I shall  never  find  time 
to  write  them  when  I am  with  Aunt  Markham, 
or  else  I might  have  sent  them  by  post  for  you  to 
forward.  Oh,  Fanny ! Ok,  Bose  ! Won’t  you 
try  to  write  them  when  I am  away  ? ” 

We  both,  however,  positively  declined  this 
proposal. 

“ Qai  amat,  non  lahorat,  Sarah,”  I said,  “but 
in  Bose’s  case  and  mine  the  work  would  be  not 
light  but  grievous.” 

I tried,  however,  to  comfort  my  sister  by  sug- 
gesting that  some  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
would  probably  turn  up  before  she  left  us.  T said 
probably,  though  the  chance,  indeed,  seemed 


small.  In  a few  days  more  the  time  of  Sarah’s 
departure  was  fixed.  Papa  was  himself  to  take 
her  to  Brighton  the  week  before  Christmas — that 
was  in  little  more  than  a fortnight. 

We  had  been  all  three  taking  a walk  on  the 
moor  the  day  following  this  decision  ; the  weather 
was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  our  spirits  in  unison 
with  it,  when  on  our  return  we  met  papa  at  the 
garden  gate,  just  bidding  Air.  Pembroke  good 
morning.  The  Curate’s  calls  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  had  seldom  any  important  object  : 
we  were  therefore  rather  surprised  when  papa 
asked  us  to  guess  what  it  had  been  to-day. 

“ To  inform  me  of  his  intention  to  leave  at 
Easter,”  said  he,  seeing  us  at  a loss  : “knowing  1 
was  going  from  home,  he  thought  it  better  to  tell 
me  before  l left,  as  I might,  when  away,  hear  of 
another  curate  to  supply  his  place.  You  don’t 
any  of  you  seem  to  feel  much  sorrow  at  my  news,” 
he  added,  scanning  our  faces,  “nor  do  I myself, 
either.  His  sermons  have  been  well  enough 
lately,  but  he  is  a vain,  conceited  fellow,  whom 
I could  never  bring  myself  to  like.” 

The  news  was  indeed  anything  but  sorrowful 
to  us.  Our  first  thought  was,  here  was  relief  for 
Sarah.  The  anonymous  sermon-writer  had  only 
promised  assistance  so  long  as  Mr.  Pembroke 
should  continue  in  his  present  curacy.  His  inten- 
tion of  leaving  would  remain  no  secret,  and  might 
naturally  be  supposed  speedily  to  reach  the  ears 
of  his  benefacdm  or  tress,  as  the  case  might  be. 
That  the  latter’s  aid  should  at  once  be  withdrawn 
might  follow  as  a matter  of  course.  After  some 
discussion,  however,  we  decided  it  to  be  advisable 
that  Sarah  should  send  a note  to  Air.  Pembroke 
explanatory  of  these  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
following,  in  the  same  disguised  hand-writing, 

was  accordingly  despatched  through  the  B 

post-office  : — 

“In  consequence  of  information  the  writer  has 
received,  that  it  is  Mr.  Pembroke’s  intention  to  give 
up  the  Curacy  of , no  more  sermons  will  be  for- 

warded.” 

“I  can’t  understand  it,”  said  papa,  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  as  we  were  leaving  church  ; “I 
can't  understand  it,  unless  the  fellow  has  been 
preaching  sermons  not  his  own  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  to-day  has  returned  again  to  his 
original  compositions.  Can  you  explain  it  other- 
wise?” he  linished  by  inquiring,  looking  Sarah 
full  in  the  face. 

She  was  a had  dissembler,  and  instead  of 
answering  began  to  cough  her  old  nervous  cough. 
I made  an  attempt  at  evasion,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Papa  was  determined  on  knowing  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  he  questioned  and  cross-questioned  with  all 
the  pertinacity  of  a crown  lawyer.  So  the  story 
came  out.  He  was  not  very  angry  ; in  fact,  I 
think  he  was  rather  proud  that  a daughter  of  his 
could  write  such  clever  sermons. 

“ It  is  the  story  of-  Titauia  and  Bottom  over 
again,”  he  said.  “I  think,  however,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where  the  queen  discovers  the 
asses’  ears,  so  we  will  spare  her  further  ridicule.” 
And  the  subject  was  never  again  referred  to. 

The  day  of  Sarah's  departure  arrived  only  too 
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soon,  ami  papa  went  with  her,  and,  after  some- 
thing less  than  a fortnight’s  absence,  he  returned 
alone.  We  did  not  see  so  much  of  Mr.  Pembroke 
at  this  time.  He  had  not  named  to  papa  his 
reason  for  wishing  to  resign  the  curacy,  and  we 
were  in  doubt  whether  it  might  he  he  considered 
the  stipend  inadequate  to  his  merits,  or  that  the 
latter  were  shining  under  a bushel,  in  such  a wild 
out-of-the-world  place  as  our  village.  Suddenly  a 
strange  rumour  ran  like  wild-lire  over  the  moor. 
Mr.  Pembroke  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Arabella  Green  ! It  was  in  everybody’s  mouth, 
but  we  refused  to  believe  it.  Airs.  Shipton 
declared  she  had  all  along  guessed  what  would 
happen  ; this  being,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
observation  with  which  she  greeted  every  piece  of 
news  that  surprised  her  ears.  The  idea  of  het 
being  mistaken  ! Was  he  not  her  lodger,  and  did 
she  not  know  everything  about  him  just  as  if  he 
were  her  son  ? Not  that  he  could  have  been  her 
son,  though,  she  wasn't  quite  old  enough  for  that. 
She  was,  indeed,  several  years  yoimger  than  the 
lady  he  was  going  to  marry.  She  remembered 
Miss  Arabella  Green  a grown-up  young  lady  when 
she,  Mary  Podger,  was  quite  a child — years  before 
she  had  ever  seen  poor  dear  departed  John 
Shipton — bless  his  soul  ! — to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried when  she  was  only  nineteen.  And,  for  her 
part,  she  thought  the  young  gentleman  was  going 
to  throw  himself  away — such  a fine  handsome 
young  gentleman  as  he  was.  Then,  there  was 
Miss  Arabella  Green’s  cook’s  tale  to  our  cook. 
Of  course  there  was  going  to  he  a wedding.  As  if 
anybody  had  a better  right  to  know  than  she. 
And  she  thought  her  lady,  with  all  her  money, 
might  have  looked  higher  than  a curate,  though, 
to  he  sure,  he  was  a handsome  young  man,  and, 
no  doubt.  Miss  Arabella  could  lmy  him  a bishopric 
directly,  if  she  liked.  In  spite,  however,  of  Mrs. 
Shipton’s  tale,  and  Miss  Arabella  Green’s  cook’s 
tale,  and  the  tale  of  the  butcher’s  wife,  who  lived 
just  opposite  the  big,  staring,  red-faced  house, 
and  had  seen  the  Curate  go  into  it  1 forget  how 
many  times  a-day — hut  it  was  a number  that 
“must  mean  something:”  in  spite  of  these  ami 
tales  too  numerous  to  mention — our  population  the 
preceding  Census  was  395,  and  of  these  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  beyond  the  age  of  baby- 
hood, had  his  or  her  story  to  tell  about  the  wedding 
that  was  to  he  : in  spite  of  them  all  we  were  still 
incredulous,  only  resolving  to  tease  Air.  Pembroke 
about  them  the  next  time  we  saw  him.  But  before 
this  time  came  papa  received  a letter  which  must 
be  transcribed.  It  was  addressed  in  an  unknown 
and  somewhat  illiterate  handwriting,  bore  the 
postmark  of  a small  town  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  its  contents  were  as  follows  : 

Reverunb  Sir, — This  corns  liopin  you  will  not  take 
it  amis  seein  as  how  the  F’eelins  of  a parint  must  be 
sakrirl  in  the  heyes  of  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  inforse 
the  Fifth  Cnmaiulment  from  the  halter  ivry  Sunday 
sir  my  Name  his  Pembroke  and  i ham  the  Father 
the  unhapy  F’ather  of  my  ungrateful!  son  your  curate 
sir  i hope  you  will  Pardon  me  for  trubblin  of  you  with 
sum  Partiklers  of  my  own  history  my  brother  and  i 
were  liurly  left  horphans  with  no  fortin  beyond  the 
Suncror  Indication  of  wicli  your  reverence  now  as  a 
speeiment  your  Reverence  knows  as  how  we  receeve  not 
allays  the  just  recompens  of  our  doins  in  this  warld 


my  brother  be  grows  Rich  but  your  humble  sarvent  he 
tried  the  Sea  he  tried  ivry  honest  eallin  on  land  but 
ivry fli ink  went  agin  him  sir  does  not  the  Bibel  say' 
sumthink  aboot  the  Stars  in  there  corses  a fightin  agin 
a body  well  sir  sure  they  did  agin  your  humble  sarvent 
and  no  Fault  of  his’ii  my  brother  sir  he  maried  a rich 
leddl  and  had  no  childer  while  my  wife  of  poor  but 
holiest  parims  hud  Five  as  fills  childorn  as  iver  the  Sun 
shined  mi  two  on  ’em  lads  and  wen  my  brother  seed  em 
lie  Co  vetted  em  forby  the  Cnmaiulment  says  thou  slialt 
not  covet  so  seein  as  how  lie  wur  rich  and  we  had 
scarce  Bread  to  eat  i let  him  take  John  George  him  a3 
is  now  your  Curate  to  bring  up  has  his  own  Son  and 
sur  he  was  Brought  up  to  be  a tine  Gintleman  and 
despise  his  poor  ould  Father  and  Mother  that  bore  him 
to  whom  he  has  niver  sent  a Penny  and  who  lives  now 
to  bo  a Burden  on  his  brother  who  is  a rispectabol 
Grocer  in  this  Town  and  who  would  niver  have  let  me 
rite  this  here  letter  to  you  sir  if  he  knowed  it  but  sir 
lie  lias  a Wife  and  Family  of  bis  own  to  Support  and 
hearin  as  how  my  son  your  Curate  is  goin  to  .Marry  a 
1 grand  Rich  lady  i tlnught  praps  your  Reverence  might 
■ kindly  get  him  to  settel  a small  anuity  upon  his  mother 
and  me  to  make  us  Comfort  ibel  and  indepemlaiit  in  our 
ould  Age  sur  it  is  our  wish  to  disgrace  Nobody  ami  oaf 
Son  need  not  Fear  we  shall  iver  put  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  his  Rich  Wife  whose  Face  we  hear  is  not  so 
bony  that  F’olks  might  long  to  see  It  Sir  i should  not 
have  i rubbled  your  Reverence  with  this  long  letter  but 
i can  get  no  anser  to  those  i have  writ  to  my  son  your 
Curate  axin  your  Pardon  again  Sir  i am 

Your  reverence’s  humble  Sarvent  to  Comaml 
John  William  Pembroke. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  was  to  stir  up  our  indig- 
nation against  that  hard-hearted  and  unnatural 
son.  Papa  suggested  it  was  a case  for  inquiry, 
that  it  might  be  false  altogether,  and  that  the  son 
himself  should  he  heard  as  well  as  the  father,  but 
Rose  and  I were  ready  to  stand  up  for  the  truth 
of  every  syllable  in  the  letter.  And  we  proved 
right.  Later  in  the  day  papa  called  on  his  curate 
with  the  epistle  in  his  hand.  Great  was  the  con- 
fusion and  annoyance  of  Mr.  Pembroke,  when  he 
found  his  humble  parentage  had  become  known, 
lie  condescended  to  implore  the  tale  might  not  lie 
told  to  Aliss  Arabella  Green,  acknowledging  the 
fact  of  his  matrimonal  engagement  to  that  lady, 
lie  promised  that,  from  the  date  of  his  marriage, 
100/.  per  annum  should  be  regularly  paid  to  his 
parents  ; it  had,  in  fact,  been  bis  intention  all 
along,  be  bad  told  bis  betrothed  of  his  wish  to 
make  a settlement  of  that  sum  on  a poor  distant 
relative — had  he  said  how  near  was  really  that 
relative,  it  would  possibly  have  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  hopes.  Hitherto  Air.  Pembroke  de- 
clared it  bad  been  out  of  bis  power  to  do  anything 
for  bis  parents,  his  uncle  having. allowed  him  hilt 
just  suflieieiit  to  support  him  at  the  University, 
and  having  since  his  ordination  withdrawn  the 
allowance  entirely.  He  repudiated,  with  indigna- 
tion, the  charge  of  being  without  natural  alleetion, 
and  half  insinuated  the  rich  marriage  lie  was 
about  to  make  was  an  unselfish;  one  for  his  parents’ 
benefit.  This  we  none  of  ns  believed  of  course, 
though  that  money  was  the  attraction  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  Aliss  Arabella  being  so  totally  «le\  oi«l 
of  every  other.  We  gave  small  credit  either  to 
the  story  of  the  promise  previously  obtained  frofli 
her  in  behalf  of  the  poor  distant  relation,  else  w by 
had  the  son  refused  the  father  the  comfort  of  that 
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knowledge  ? That  such  a promise  was,  however, 
afterwards  extorted,  or  at  least  that  the  money 
was  regularly  paid,  is  scarcely  to  he  doubted. 
Papa  wrote  to  old  Mr.  Pembroke,  telling  him  the 
result  of  his  own  interview  with  his  son,  and  bid- 
ding the  old  man  appeal  to  him  (papa)  again,  in 
case  he  should  ever  fail  to  receive  the  annuity. 
Xo  appeal  ever  was  made,  and  so  we  will  trust  the 
old  couple  lived  on  to  the  end  of  their  days  in  in- 
creased comfort,  having  no  longer  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  stars  fighting  against  them.  They 
must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  both  dead  long  ago. 

Mr.  Pembroke,  junior,  left  us  at  Easter  as 
agreed.  He  did  not  return  for  his  marriage.  Pos- 
sibly the  dislike  which  Miss  Green  had  in  these 
latter  days,  conceived  for  papa,  made  her  desire 
that  his  should  not  be  the  hand  to  tie  the  knot ; for, 
about  two  months  later,  she  went  to  stay  with  a 
friend  in  the  south,  from  whose  house,  as  we 
shortly  after  read  in  the  papers,  the  wedding  took 


place.  Then  came  the  news  that  Mr.  Pembroke 

had  bought  the  living  of , held  at  the  time  by 

an  octogenarian  rector,  who  was  obliging  enough 
to  die  within  the  j-ear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pembroke 
immediately  took  possession,  and  the  former,  I 
hear,  is  still  the  rector,  having  daughters  by  a 
second  wife,  likely — when  they  come  out — to  be 
the  belles  of  the  county. 

My  sister  Sarah  came  home  to  us,  after  her 
London  season,  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  Hon. 
Augustus  Seymour,  an  agreeable  and  good-looking 
young  man,  with  deeidedty  lii/ht  hair  aud 
whiskers,  not  in  the  least  resembling  the  picture 
the  crystal  of  fate  presented  to  her.  Mr.  Pem- 
broke’s brother — “the  respectable  grocer,”  being 
already  disposed  of — was  of  course  not  to  be 
further  thought  of  as  a husband  for  Hose;  another 
was,  however,  in  due  time  found  for  her,  while  of 
my  own  fate  I shall  say  nothing.  The  crystal,  it 
will  be  remembered,  left  it  a blank. 


AN  ARTIST’S  RAM13LE  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  PICTS’  WALL, 

part  iv.  sayd  Roman  wall  next  to  tlies  (Caw  Vurron)  to 

Sampson'  Erpeswicke,  who  wrote  concerning  gether  sundry  herbs  for  surgery,  for  that  it 
the  wall  as  early  as  1574,  says:  “The  Scotts  is  thought  that  the  Romaynes  there  by  had 
lyches,  or  surgeons,  do  yerely  repayr  to  the  planted  most  nedefull  kerbes  for  sundry  purposes, 


Colossal  Head. 


Tliirlwall  Castle. 

DSC  herbes  are  fownd  Arthur’s  Well,  but,  by  another  tradition,  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  well  in  which  King  Eef rid  was 
the  eastern  declivity  baptised  by  the  Missionary  t’aulinus.  M e took  a 
popularly  called  King  draught  of  the  water,  which  is  cool  and  pure. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  gap  the.  acclivity  the  Poltross  Burn,  stood  on  Cumbrian  ground, 
is  very  steep.  Hutton  says  he  had  to  climb  it  Here,  after  having  climbed  the  steep  precipice  on 
on  all-fours.  On  the  summit  are  traces  of  a the  opposite  side  of  the  burn,  we  again  fell  in  with 
mile  castle.  We  now  had  before  is  a series  of  the  Avail  and  vallum,  and  the  A'estiges  of  a mile 
indented  crags,  called  the  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirl-  castle,  and,  after  an  escape  from  an  angry  bull, 
avail;  along  these  abrupt  eminences  the  Avail  ap-  approached  Burdoswald,  a name  Avhieli  is  accounted 
pears  in  great  preservation,  and,  in  some  places,  for  by  the  tradition  that  OsAvald,  King  of  Northum- 
it  presents  to  the  north  a height  of  nearly  bria,  had  a hunting-seat  here,  and  avas  here 
nine  feet,  the  thickness  being  nine  feet  ; here  seized  while  alone  and  lishing  in  the  waters  of 
avo  counted  twelve  courses  of  faeing-stones.  the  Irtliing  by  a band  of  northern  freebooters. 

Hence  the  cliffs  gradually  subside,  and  a more  BurdosAvald — the  Roman  Amboglanna — is  the 

eultiA-ated  region  appears  as  avc  approached  Oaer-  twelfth  station  on  the  Avail.  It  comprehends  an 
voran — the  Roman  Magna.  The  station  eompre-  area  of  betAveen  ti\-e  and  six  acres.  Having  been 
heuds  an  area  of  four  acres  and  a half.  It  ably  excavated  in  1 Nf>0  by  Mr.  H.  Norman,  the 
stands  upon  a platform,  AA-itli  a steep  declivity  proprietor  of  the  camp,  and  Mr.  Potter,  its  parts 
on  the  southern  side  toAvanls  the  village  of  are  clearly  defined,  and  it  is  justly  considered  one 
Glenwhelt.  This  situation  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  perfect  stations  along  the  whole  line 
planned  in  order  to  avpfd  a bog  AA'liieh,  had  the  of  the  wall.  A greater  number  of  inscribed  stones 
station  been  set  as  usual  next  to  the  Avail,  must  have  been  found  here  than  in  any  other  station  on 
have  intercepted  the  A'allum.  The  latter  avoids  this  line — and  from  these  it  appears,  according  to 
the  bo"  by  running  close  to  the  wall,  which  is  Horsley  (Brit.  Rom.  2.">7)  that  about  the  middle  of 
carried  along  a ridge  of  elevated  ground.  Some  the  third  century,  the  Collars  Prima  Eliana 
fragments  only  of  the  north  rampart  and  the  fosse  Daconnn  was  here  stationed.  The  derivation  of 
on  the  same  side  remain.  We  uoav  descended  to  the  name  Amboglanna  has  been  the  subject  of 
our  quarters  at  Glenwhelt,  Avhere,  in  the  inn,  are  different  conjectures,  the  most  likely  of  Avhieli 
preserved  a magnificent  pair  of  antlers  found  in  a appears  to  be  that  derived  from  the  Latin  Avord 
well  at  the  station.  arnho,  and  the  British  plan,  the  brink  or  bank  of  a 

Here,  after  a seemly  libation,  we  took  leave  river,  Avliieh  agrees  exactly  Avith  the  situation  of 

0f  w , and,  having  rested,  strolled  by  the  the  camp,  standing  as  it  does  upon  a point  of 

banks  of  Typalt  Burn  to  the  dark  and  shattered  land,  Atith  the  steep  banks  of  the  Irtliing  on  either 
•walls  of  Thirl AVftll  Castle,  Avhose  name  is  sup-  hand  of  it.  Beginning  Avith  the  Avest  gate,  Porta 
posed  to  have  been  derHed  from  the  Scots  Principalis  Sinistra,  the  sill  stones  are  in  perfect 
bavin"  broken  through  the  neighbouring  barrier  preservation,  Avith  two  grooves,  which  appear 
in  one  of  their  aggressions  on  the  southrons.  to  hate  been  Avorn  by  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

I The  Avails  of  the  castle  are  of  the  great  thick-  When  this  gateAvay  was  opened1  out,  a rough  Avail 
ness  of  nine  feet,  and  the  facings  are  composed  presented  itself,  A\-hieh  from  the  inferiority  of  its 
of  stones  taken  from  the  Roman  wall.  I may  masonry,  had  fevidefttly  been  the.  work  of  ruder 
here  remark  that  for  ages  the  Avail  appears  to  hands  than  those  employed  upon  the  Avail  of  the 
have  been  appropriated  for  every  kind  of  erection  station,  making  it  evident  that  the  gateway  had 
lmilt  near  it.  The  materials  for  farmhouses,  j been  built  up  long  after  the  Roman  occupation, 
cottages,  and  dry  stone  dykes,  have  been  so  | and  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  camp  may  have 
abundantly  quarried  from  it,  that  the  only  marvel  been  appropriate!  as  a stronghold  in  the  subse- 
is  that  any  part  of  it  should  remain  ; but  the  1 qiient  days  of  border  warfare.  This  Avail  has 
larger  vestiges  appear  chiefly  in  craggy  and  barren  been  removed,  ami  the  gate,  the  opening  of  wkb» 
solitudes,  the  abode  only  of  tlie  curlcAV  and  the  between  the  pillars  is  eleven  feet  two  inches, 
hill-fox.  clearly  exposed.  The  present  height  of  the  highest 

After  the  dispatch,  on  the  folloAving  morning,  pillar  is  four  feet  eleven  inches.  To  the  south-east, 
of  such  a breakfast  as  only  pedestrians  enjoy,  we  at  a distance  of  a hundred  and  thirty-six  paces 
set  forth  for  Cilslaml,  our  next  quarters,  stopping  from  the  Avest  gate,  is  the  east  gate — Porta  Pnnri- 
as  Ave  sallied  forth  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  co-  pahs  J)c.rtra.  Iletween  these  gates  Would  be  the 
lossal  head,  Avhieli  stands  in  all  its  grotesque  ugli-  ' Via  Principalis,  Which,’  says  Mr.  Rotter, 
ness  upon  the  Avail  in  front  of  the  inn,  its  ludicrous  "in  some  camps,  is  one  hundred  feet  Avide.  1 he 
elfeet  being  enhanced  by  the  top  of  a quern,  which  length  from  north  to  south  of  the  camp  at  Burd- 
somo  pious  hand  has  clapped  on  it,  after  the  manner  osAvald  is  about  one-third  greater  than  the 
! of  a Scot’s  bonnet.  Between  the  Avaters  of  the  breadth  from  east  to  Avest.  Avhieli,  according  to 
Typalt  and  the  Irtliing,  the  Avail  traverses  a flat  Vcgetins,  aaIio  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  hmperor 
and  exposed  surface,  and  here  the  vallum  lias  Valentinian,  \.i>.  dSd,  aa\as  the  most  approved 
' closely  accompanied  it,  hut  of  the  Avail  Avithin  form.” 

this  space  there  is  no  superficial  appearance  till  The  eastern  gateAvay  is  composed  o much  larger 
arriving  at  the  small  village  of  Wallend,  about  half  masonry  than  the  west,  although  the  opening 
a mile  no.  Here  the  tww  lines  of  defence  ehange  between  the  pillars  is  less  by  t lirtecn  inches, 
their  relative  positions ; the  Avail,  pursuing  a lower  This  gateway  was  likewise  found  to  have  been 
leA'el,  is  ©nffrely  commanded  by  the  earth Avorks  lmilt  up.  xV  little  distance  to  the  south-east  of 
of  the  A'allum,  until  the  liver  Irtliing  is  attained.  this  gate,  the  Roman  road  is  clearly  (Mccrniblc. 

Arriving  at  the  ShaAv’s  hotel  avc  only  stopped  to  Midway,  in  the  south  rampart,  is  the  south,  or 
s bespeak  our  dormitories,  and  take  needful  refresh-  Decuman  gateAvay.  Adjoining  the  gate  is  a 
inents,  Avhieh,  being  accomplished  to  our  full  satis-  guard-room,  ten  feet  four  inches  in  length,  eight 
faction,  avc  proceeded  on  our  Avay,  and,  ci'ossing  feet  broad,  and  standing  at  a height  of  eight  feet.  ^ 
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This  chamber  is  fitted  with  a rude  oven.  Near 
the  guard-room  are  the  remains  of  a kiln  for  dry- 
ing grain,  apparently  of  Roman  construction.  The 
floor  is  flagged,  and  measures  four  feet  four  inches 
by  three  feet  eight  inches.  Near  the  gate  lie  a 
number  of  wedge-shaped  stones,  which  no  doubt 
have  formed  the  arched  tops  of  the  gateways.  A 
fourth  gateway  has  been  opened  out  about  fifty- 
live  yards  north  of  the  east  gateway.  It  is  in  fine 


preservation,  having  guard-rooms  on  either  side, 
that  on  the  left  of  entrance  measuring  ten  feet 
seven  inches  by  ten  feet,  and  that  on  the  right 
nine  feet  by  ten.  The  openings  of  the  double 
gateway  measure  each  ten  feet.  The  north  pier  of 
this  gateway  remains  complete,  including  the  im- 
post and  first  stone  of  the  arch,  and  presents  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  masonry  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall.  The  two  first  courses  of  stones 


Course  of  tno  V>  all  at  Caervorau,  looking  over  tlio  Moss. 


measure  one  foot  four  inches  square,  the  masonry 
being  finely  jointed,  and  the  impost  strikingly 
bold  and  massive.  This  pier  is  eight  feet  and  a 
half  in  height.  Within  the  gateway  lie  massive 
semicircular  door-heads,  which  have  belonged  to 
the  entrances  to  the  guard-houses.  About  fifty 
feet  of  the  wall  of  the  station  have  been  laid  open 
to  the  north,  and  twelve  courses  of  fine  masonry, 
in  perfect  preservation,  exposed.  This  gate  had 
communicated  with  the  suburbs,  the  lines  of  which 


are  apparent  in  the  undulations  of  the  soil.  From 
the  discovery  of  floors  in  the  area  of  the  station, 
at  a height  of  four  feet  above  the  Roman  level,  it 
is  presumed  that  this  camp  had  been  occupied 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  probably  at  a 
time  when  the  gateways  were  built  up  for  further 
security.  The  commanding  situation  of  Burd- 
oswahl  would  make  it  a desirable  point  of  vantage 
to  some  Saxon  or  Banish  chieftain.  A little  to 
the  north-east  of  Burdoswald,  near  a tumulus, 
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North-east  Gateway  o£  the  station  of  Amboglaima. 


some  masonry  was  a while  since  removed  to  supply 
materials  for  a modem  erection.  This  was  called 
Haro’s  or  Harold’s  Castle. 

Within  the  area  of  the  station,  a room  measuring 
ten  feet  by  nine  feet  six  inches,  has  been  uncovered ; 
the  walls  appear  to  have  been  coated  with  a red 
stucco.  It  was  found  to  communicate  with 
another  of  ten  feet  by  nine  feet  six  inches,  in  which 
is  a hypocaust,  and  behind  the  hypocaust  there 


is  another  chamber,  measuring  nine  feet  eight 
inches  by  nine  feet  six  inches.  These  apartments, 
it  is  supposed,  have  been  used  as  baths.  While 
excavating  one  of  these  apartments  a small  head- 
less statue  seated  in  a raised  chair  was  found, 
measuring  thirty-four  inches.  The  missing  head 
is,  I believe,  in  the  museum  at  Newcastle.  It 
were  well  if  head  and  trunk  could  be  reunited. 

J.  W.  Archer. 
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LILIAN'S  PERPLEXITIES. 

A TALE  IN'  TWELVE  CHAPTER-;  ; I!\  A.  W.  IH'ROCKC. 


CHAPTER.  T.  WHAT  THE  IDOL  WAS  WADE  OF. 

In  a boat  on  Brienz  lake — then  a lake  of  silver 
by  reason  of  a large  August  moon — the  cool 
evening  of  a hot  day,  flakes  of  silver  sliding  from 
the  oars,  rowlock  noise  and  ripple,  silver  light 
alternating  with  deep  black  shade — in  this  boat 
on  Brienz  lake  sat  Charles  Wcstby,  Ksrjuire, 
Barrister-at-law,  and  in  the  line  of  his  eyes  the 
sweetest  half-length  of  a girlish  figure,  perfect 
outline  dark  against  the  molten  silver  of  the  lake. 

Now,  Charles  Westby  was  intently  considering 
what  ought  to  be  said  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
said  in  a certain  matter,  to  wit,  a Chancery  suit 
in  which  he  hold  a brief.  This  was  an  erroneous 
employment  of  time  : firstly,  because  the  subject 
on  baud  is  the  subject  best  worth  thinking  about, 
j and  the  present  occasion  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule  ; secondly,  because  an  eminent  member 
of  the  faculty  had  absorbed  a guinea,  shaken  his 
head,  ami  stated  authoritatively — 


“ Mr.  Westby,  if  you  don't  give  up  all  business 
thoughts  for  two  months,  at  least,  1 won’t  answer 
for  the  consequences.” 

“And  your  prescription  ?”  asked  Mr.  \\  estby, 
desiring  something  tangible  in  return  for  the 
absorbed  guinea. 

“ Here  it  is,  sir  ; it  is  so  simple  that  you  won't 
require  the  intervention  of  a chemist.’ 

The  proscription  consisted  of  three  English 
words — “ Go  to  S witzerland. 

Mr.  Westby  did  go  to  Switzerland,  but  the 
sanative  property  of  the  prescription  did  not  lie 
in  its  letters.  He  coloured  everything  with  equity 
that  lie  saw  in  his  route — Paris  architecture, 
Louvre  pictures.  Strasbourg  cathedral,  i ie  plea- 
sant Vosges  mountain  range  seen  froni  the  second- 
class  on  the  Strasbourg  and  Basic  Railway,  the 
swift  green  Rhine  shooting  beneath  the  balcony 
of  the  “ Trois  Rois  ” at  Basic,  and  the  sum  iso  on 
the  Rigi. 
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“ And  pray,  sir,  what  description  of  colour  is 
equity  ?” 

1 can't  tell  you,  reader ; it  is  impossible  to 
describe  colour.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  red  is 
like,  or  green,  or  blue  ? — You  can’t,  and  I can’t 
tell  you  the  colour  of  equity.  T state  a fact — Mr. 
Westby  coloured  everything  with  equity,  and  he 
found  that  the  prescription  was  quite  ineffective. 

But  there  must  be  no  light  scorn  thrown  at 
Mr.  "Westby — a man  cannot  cast  off  the  motive 
thoughts  of  life  as  a garment ; they  are  knit  in 
with  the  blood  like  the  burning  shirt  of  Hercules. 
Equity  represented  in  his  mind  two  great  ideas — 
reparation  and  ambition. 

Beparation — there  was  a long  score  of  youthful 
idleness  to  be  paid  off.  A heavy  sum  of  money, 
ill  afforded,  had  been  spent  almost  uselessly  on 
his  education.  From  six  years  old  to  nineteen, 
the  same  thing  had  been  said  sorrowfully  by  his 
father — a good,  kind  "Wiltshire  clergyman  with  a 
narrow  living — “ Ah,  Charles,  if  you  only  had  the 
will  you  could  learn  anything.”  And  his  mother 
had  said  sadly,  yet  with  hope,  “ I am  sure  Charles 
will  apply  one  day.” 

That  day  of  grace  was  slow  in  coming,  and  all 
but  a mother’s  love  would  have  grown  sceptical. 
Anything  but  learning  for  Charles  Westby — an 
idle,  bird-nesting  life  in  his  early  days — an  idle, 
prankish  life  at  school — a valuable  exhibition, 
which  would  have  lightened  the  burden  of  his 
college  expenses,  lost  for  want  of  application. 
Yet  his  good  father  would  have  him  go  to  college, 
the  household  expenses  of  the  rectory  were  cheer- 
fully narrowed  to  support  the  son  of  the  family, 
in  the  hope  that  repentance  and  application  would 
be  the.  results  of  home  sacrifice.  But  the  results 
were  boating,  not  as  a healthy  recreation,  but  as 
an  engrossing  object,  and  profitless  friends,  and 
debts,  their  natural  sequence. 

The  day  of  repentance  came  at  last.  Tt  was  a 
great  question  which  was  the  best  oar,  Westby,  of 

■ , or  Jones,  of  . To  decide  the  fact, 

Jones  challenged  Westby  to  a seulling  match. 
Westby  accepted  the  challenge.  He  ought  to  have 
refused.  A sadly  desponding  letter  had  arrived 
from  the  rectory,  deprecating  his  college  life  : he 
was  touched  by  his  father’s  indignant  words,  and 
his  mother's  gentle  but  reproachful  postscript. 
Ought  he  to  refuse  the  challenge?  The  “ inner 
voice  ” said  he  ought,  his  friends  said  he  ought 
not.  Well,  then,  for  the  last  time  he  would  go 
into  training,  row  the  race,  give  up  the  water  for 
ever,  and  become  a reading  man — his  father  and 
mother  should  have  no  more  cause  for  grief  on  his 
account — this  he  firmly  resolved  on. 

Both  men  were  in  splendid  condition,  doing 
their  work  capitally  ; the  betting  was  even,  there 
was  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two  competi- 
tors, their  friends  backed  them  heavily,  and  the 
rowing  men  generally  were  deeply  interested. 

The  race  day  arrived,  the  still  moment  of  the 
start.  They’re  off ! — stroke  for  stroke,  both  boats 
as  nearly  even  as  possible  : after  a time  Westby 
takes  the  lead  slightly,  but  Jones  puts  on  a spurt 
and  goes  ahead.  Westby,  rowing  strong  and 
steady,  gradually  regains  the  length  Jones  has 
made,  and  the  boats  are  even  again.  Jones  tries 
another  spurt — a tremendous  one — and  goes  a 


length  and-a-half  ahead  ; but  Westby  regains  the 
distance  in  less  time  than  before.  It  is  evidently 
getting  all  up  with  Jones ; his  friends  cheer  him 
from  the  banks,  but  won’t  take  the  bets  of 
Westby’s  party  at  two  to  one  on  their  man. 

Bow  on,  Charles  Westby,  strong  and  steady : it 
is  the  last  race  you  will  ever  row — you  don’t 
know  it,  but  you  are  pulling  for  far  more  than  a 
triumph  over  Jones  and  the  honour  of  your  college ; 
every  moment  saved  in  the  time  of  the  race,  you 
will  prize  beyond  gold. 

“He’s  won!  Bravo,  Westby  ! Fifty  pounds 
in  my  pocket.  Hurrah ! That’s  Fred  Temple 
speaking  to  him,  his  great  chum — why  he’s 
fainted ! They  are  carrying  him  ashore.  Clad  ! 
the  pace  was  killing.” 

It  was  not  the  pace  that  knocked  up  Westby, 
but  the  words  of  Frederick  Temple,  who  bent 
down  the  moment  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear — his  two  ears  tingling  with 
the  sound  of  triumph — the  men  who  had  won 
money  on  him  hurrying  with  loud  shouts  to  grasp 
his  bauds. 

“ Charles,”  whispered  Temple,  “ they’ve  sent  to 
say  your  father  is  very  ill, — it’s  a bad  business  I 
fear.” 

Then  the  “ inner  voice  ” which  had  spoken 
when  that  last  letter  arrived  from  home  spoke 
out  again,  loudly  this  time,  so  loudly  that  it 
hushed  the  noise  of  victory,  and  the  sculls  which 
he  yet  held  fell  away  from  his  hands,  and  he  sank 
back  into  the  arms  of  those  rvho  had  come  to 
greet  him,  rushing  knee-deep  into  the  w'ater  in 
their  eagerness  and  joy. 

They  got  him  to  vfith  brandy,  covered  him  with 
boating  coats  and  a great  coat, — there  was  no 
time  to  change  the  jersey  and  flannel  trousers, 
not  a moment  to  lose,  the  train  would  start  in  a 
fe\v  minutes,  and  failing  that  train  there  would  be 
a delay  of  many  hours. 

The  messenger  from  home  had  luckily  fallen  in 
with  Temple,  who  did  not  accompany  his  friend 
to  the  starting-place.  It  was  too  late  to  stop  the 
race,  indeed  the  race  wras  the  quickest  mode,  as 
Temple  wisely  determined,  of  getting  Westby 
back  again. 

# * -if  * * 

They  were  waiting  for  Westby  at  the  Rectory, 
very  anxiously — the  Rector  lay  in  his  bed,  propped 
up  with  pillows,  his  wife  and  daughter  by  his 
bedside. 

The  doctor  had  said  there  was  no  hope — why 
only  yesterday  it  had  been  all  life  and  health  and 
good  spirits.  No  hope  ! hard  words  to  realise  by 
those  anxious  watchers  at  the  bedside,  with  every 
happy  incident  of  yesterday  vividly  fresh  in  their 
minds. 

The  Rector  certainly  possessed  his  senses,  but 
they  were  absorbed  in  some  great  thought — for 
even  when  his  wife  or  daughter  spoke  immediately 
in  his  ear  he  gently  motioned  them  away.  A 
neighbouring  clergyman,  who  had  been  hastily 
called  in,  ceased  not  to  talk  of  religious  matters  in 
an  earnest  strain, — praying  and  exhorting — his 
voice  was  quite  loud  at  times,  rising  with  the 
subject ; and  the  sorrow'  of  wife  and  daughter, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  w'ould  break 
restraint  into  loud  sobs.  The  Rector  heeded  none 
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of  this,  hut  when  there  was  a distant  rumble  of 
wheels,  he  would  start  and  faintly  point  to  the 
window.  To  the  window  went  mother  and 
daughter,  and  they  gazed  on  the  bend  of  the  white 
dusty  road  blurred  to  their  vision  by  their  tearful 
eyes,  praying  that  it  might  be  the  fly  bringing 
Charles  from  the  railway — but  time  after  time, 
amid  clouds  of  dust,  came  tilted  carts  with  market 
folks  from  Salisbury,  or  brisk  driven  farmers' 

gigs. 

The  clergyman  was  much  distressed  at  the  dying 
man’s  state  of  mind.  He  led  Mrs.  Westby  aside, 
and  whispered  something  of  evident  importance  in 
her  ear,  and  in  reply  to  her  hesitation  he  urged 
her — 

“Ask  him  if  he  is  now  prepared, — we  must 
lose  no  precious  time.” 

Mrs.  Westby  did  as  she  was  bidden,  the 
Rector  slightly  inclined  his  head,  and  murmured 
the  word  “Charles.” 

Mrs.  Westby  told  the  clergyman  hat  her 
husband  only  waited  his  son’s  arrival. 

“This  delay  is  very  sad,”  said  the  clergyman, 
“ his  time  is  so  short.” 

A message  was  brought  to  the  room  that  some 
one  who  had  wronged  the  Rector  had  sent  to 
crave  his  forgiveness. 

“Ay,”  said  the  clergyman,  “at  a period  like 
this  it  is  very  meet  that  we  should  forgive  all 
wrongs  done  to  us.  Pray  explain  it  to  him — 
Farmer  Jones  asks  pardon  for  his  conduct  at  the 
Church-rate  meeting.” 

Mrs.  Westby  went  to  the  bedside  and  repeated 
Farmer  Jones’s  message. 

“ Mary,”  murmured  the  dying  man.  She  took 
his  hand  in  hers.  “ Mary,”  he  repeated,  and  his 
daughter  came  close  beside  him.  Their  hands  were 
clasped  together.  The  Rector  made  an  effort  to 
raise  himself — there  was  a glow  of  joy  in  his 
countenance,  exultation  in  his  weak  voice. 

“ Mary,  li/>.  will  repent — I know  it — know  it — 
God  has  heard  my  prayer — I’m  very  happy — my 
boy — my  boy.” 

The  hands  held  by  his  wife  and  child  gradually 
lost  their  grasp.  And  then  an  hour’s  insensibility, 
and  the  end. 

***** 

When  Charles  Westby  reached  home  he  saw  by 
the  face  of  the  servant  that  it  was  all  over. 
“ Mix-sus  is  with  Miss  Westby  in  her  room,  sir,” 
said  the  girl.  lie  would  not  let  them  be  disturbed, 
but  went  directly  to  his  father's  room. 

No  affectionate  greeting,  no  good  counsel  in 
kindly  words,  no  more  friendly  admonition — a 
sweet  smile  on  a placid  face,  ami  silence — that 
was  all.  Father  and  son  were  alone  for  a long 
time. 

The  clergyman,  full  of  zeal,  tried  to  comfort 
the  women.  He  read  some  short  passages  from 
the  Psalms  and  New  Testament,  very  aptly 
chosen,  end  lie  wisely  refrained  from  adding  any 
words  of  his  own,  having  ascertained  by  experience 
that  at  such  periods  God’s  own  consolation  was  far 
better  than  any  poor  comfort  which  he  could 
afford. 

And  then  he  thought  it  was  a good  time  to 
speak  to  the  you.ig  man.  “ He  has  been  very 
thoughtless  hitherto,  far  from  correct  in  his 


conduct ; I may,  by  God’s  blessing,  make  some 
impression  on  him.” 

So  he  joined  himself  to  Charles  Westby,  who 
was  pacing  the  gravel  walk  by  the  house. 

It  was  drawing  on  to  night — a flush  of  sunset, 
dying  into  palest  tinge  of  green,  lingered  beyond 
the  dark  outline  of  distant  lir  plantation  which 
belted  the  downs  to  the  west — darkness  was 
slowly  rising  from  the  east  and  lighting  the 
stars. 

Charles  Westby  thanked  the  clergyman  for  his 
kind  interest,  but  particularly  desired  to  be  alone  ; 
and  consequently  the  clergyman,  who  was  stored 
with  pious  admonitions,  had  to  retire,  not  a little  1 
chagrined  at  the  loss  of  so  golden  an  opportunity 
of  converting  a soul.  His  regrets  were  needless — 
the  turning  point  of  life  is  from  within.  You  may 
talk  very  eloquently,  very  wisely,  you  may  press 
your  words  home — but  repentance  is  deeper  than 
conviction,  and  it  is  not  until  the  man’s  own 
conscience  speaks  to  his  soul  that  the  hour  of 
repentance  comes.  “ I will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father.”  Charles  Westby ’s  repentance  had  been 
already  consummated  in  that  hour’s  communion 
with  the  dead. 

He  wished  to  be  alone — he  could  not  share  his 
feelings  with  either  mother  or  sister  ; they  had 
sorrow — he  had  sorrow  and  remorse.  The  last 
was  very  stinging  : “ YTou  have  wasted  your 

father’s  slender  substance, — your  mother  and  sister 
will  suffer  for  this  ; they  won’t  reproach  you,  hut 
silence  will  be  worse  than  words.”  He  needed 
some  anodyne  to  sooth  the  pangs  he  suffered. 
There  was  one — reparation.  Ah,  how  he  longed  to 
be  at  work,  even  at  that  moment,  repairing  the 
past ; it  was  a relief  to  revolve  plans  for  the 
future.  His  college  life  had  ended — no  more 
funds  to  support  him  there  ; something  in 
London.  Wliat  ? And  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  gravel-path,  many  a time,  with  “what?” 
unsolved. 

In  the  intensity  of  these  thoughts  his  past  life 
seemed  to  fade  years  back — his  college  hopes  and 
plans  — even  the  aquatic  triumph,  but  a few 
hours  old,  and  he  was  still  dressed  in  his  rowiug- 
garb,  had  lost  the  excitement  of  recent  action. 
There  was  great  lassitude  in  his  frame,  the  result 
of  that  intense  physical  effort  ; yet  with  sorrow 
and  remorse  close,  at  liis  heart  sleep  was  impos- 
sible ; and,  worn  as  he  was,  that  pacing  to  and 
fro,  in  the  cool  night  air,  was  a relief. 

* *"  * * * 

Charles  Westby  went  to  London — a few  lines 
will  tell  the  struggle  of  eight  years — he  got  hard 
work  and  little  payment,  as  a great  favour,  in  a 
solicitor's  otfice  ; he  ate  his  “ terms,  supported 
himself,  and  sent  something  home  out  of  his  pit- 
tance. Then  he  gave  up  the  solicitor's  office  and 
obtained  some  parliamentary  reporting  in  the 
evening,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  law- 
reading by  day. 

It  was  a vast  change  at  first  from  physical  to 
mental  effort  — the  muscles  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  use  of  the  oar  had  to  be 
attenuated  by  the  use  of  the  pen.  But  he  had  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough — there  was  no  looking 
back  on  old  habits  and  pleasures.  Happily  no 
temptation  to  do  so,  because  remorse  stood  watch 
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and  ward  over  tlie  past.  At  last  came  the  reward 
of  tills  hard  struggle  ; labour  was  no  longer  a 
painful  effort.  His  father’s  prediction  was  realised 
— he  had  acquired  the  vill  to  learn,  the  key  to  his 
talent,  and  he  had  the  intense  gratification  of 
finding  that  slowly  but  very  surely  he  was  attain- 
ing a sound  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

Gradually  the  great  object  of  his  life  grew  to  he 
law,  not  in  the  “warp”  only,  traversed  with 
threads  of  lighter  thought,  but  the  “woof  ” was 
law  as  well. 

Thus,  hours  of  relaxation  would  he  spent  in 
following  the  argument  in  this  and  that  case  : he 
would  form  his  own  judgment,  waiting  anxiously 
to  find  whether  it  concurred  with  the  judgment  of 
the  court.  Sometimes  he  and  the  judge  were 
unanimous  ; sometimes  when  they  differed,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  a higher  tribunal,  and  once  or 
twice,  to  his  intense  exultation,  the  joy  of  the 
successful  suitor  was  scarcely  greater  ; the  judge's 
judgment  wfcs  reversed,  and  his  view  of  the  case 


perhaps  to  enjoy  the  view,  or  rest ; in  a short  time 
he  came  up  with  them.  The  whole  party  had  dis- 
mounted ; the  gentleman,  a middle-aged  man,  was 
sitting  on  the  ground,  evidently  in  pain,  the  two 
ladies  knelt  beside  him  ; the  guide  and  porters,  a 
little  apart,  were  holding  a noisy  consultation. 
The  eldest  lady  addressed  Westby — her  husband 
had  met  with  a terrible  accident — her  daughter, 
who  was  riding  in  front,  had  pulled  up  her  horse 
rather  suddenly  ; the  horse  had  kicked  out  and 
struck  her  husband,  who  was  riding  close  behind, 
severely  below  the  knee;  they  feared  the  leg  was 
broken — how  should  they  ever  be  able  to  get  to 
Brienz  ? : 

“I  can't  understand  these  guides,”  said  the 
young  lady,  who  was  sadly  agitated;  “their 
French  is  full  of  German  words.  This  delay  is 
terrible  for  poor  papa.” 

Both  ladies  prayed  anxiously  of  Westby  not  to 
leave  them.  Such  a request  was,  of  course,  need- 
less, and  his  hearty  promise  of  all  assistance  that 


affirmed. 

But  why  did  not  business  come?  True,  he  had 
no  connection,  but  he  did  know*  some  few  lawyers 
— thejT  might  have  discovered  his  talent,  that  firm 
at  least  in  whose  office  he  was  when  he  first  came 
to  town — yet  those  who  knew  him  best  sent  him 
least  business,  and,  since  his  “call,”  they  all 
seemed  more  or  less  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Then 
he  would  be  beset  with  heavy  mi»g#iiigg ; perhaps, 
after  all,  he  might  be  deceiving  himself  as  to  his 
power  and  talent  ; perhaps  that  hope — faith  in 
future  eminence — was  a delusive  dream  ; perhaps, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  labour  lie  had  endured, 
mediocrity  was  to  he  his  destiny. 

Hard  work  by  night,  hard  work  by  day,  bent 
head,  depressing  doubt  and  fear,  the  unceasing 
wear  of  a gritty  thought — law7  ; it  was  too  much, 
he  had  strange  sensations  in  the  head,  so  at  last  he 
was  forced  to  consult  a physician,  who,  with  scarcely 
a question,  read  the  case  in  liis  patient’s  counte- 
nance, and  gave  the  Switzerland  prescription. 
***** 

Hot  walking  and  hard  to  the  top  of  the  Briinig 
Pass.  Wei!,  the  view  was  fine  certainly,  Charles 
Westby  was  forced  to  admit  that,  but  it  had  been 
a deuce  of  a pull  up  bill,  and,  after  all,  this  Swit- 
zerland did  not  seem  to  do  him  much  good  : he 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  feeling  in  his  head,  not- 
withstanding he  had  entirely  given  up  reading  as 
the  Doctor  ordered,  so  very  likely  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  hooks.  Xow,  if  he  had  been  at 
chambers  this  vacation  time,  some  business  might, 
in  the  absence  of  other  men,  have  been  driven  into 
his  hands  ; besides  all  this,  travelling  cost  a mint 
of  money, — he  could  not  afford  pleasure  yet, — in  a 
few  years  perhaps,  when  he  had  made  a name  ; 
directly  he  got  to  Interlaclieu  he  would  turn  back 
by  Berne  to  Strasbourg,  and  home.  Such  thoughts 
as  these  presented  themselves  as  he  was  descending 
into  the  Hash  valley  with  the  giants  of  the  Bernese 
range  before  his  eyes. 

A party  on  horseback  consisting  of  two  ladies 
and  a gentleman  with  guides,  porters,  &c. , had 
started  in  the  morning  rather  earlier  than  Westby, 
and  had  kept  about  the  same  distance  a head  of 
him  throughout  the  day.  About  half  way  in  the 
descent  to  Brienz  he  saw  them  stop  suddenly, 


lay  in  his  power,  seemed  a staff  of  comfort.  It  was 
evidently  impossible  for  the  poor  gentleman  to  ride 
again  on  horseback,  and  for  the  porters  to  have 
carried  him  over  such  rough  ground,  without 
proper  supports,  would  have,  added  intolerably  to 
the  pain  which  arose  from  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  leg. 

Westby  proposed  to  hurry  down  to  Brienz,  and 
make  the  best  arrangement  that  be  could  for  a 
chaise-cl-2')orteim\  They  gratefully  accepted  his 
offer, 

1 n about  two  hours  Westby  returned  with  the 
chaise-ci -portc’/rs  and  tlie  best  appliances  he  could 
procure  for  supporting  tlie  leg.  There  was,  un- 
fortunately, no  doctor  resident  at  Brienz.  West  by ’s 
aid  was  invaluable  ; lie  saw  with  a quick  eye  t 

what  to  do,  and  he  had  strength  of  arm  to  do  it 
with  great  gentleness. 

On  inquiring  at  Brienz,  Westby  had  found  that 
the  best  medical  advice  of  the  district  was  to  he 
obtained  at  Interlachen,  and  that  it  would  be  1: 

advisable,  if  the  state  of  the  accident  allowed  it, 
to  proceed  thither  at  once  by  water.  Accordingly,  f. 

when  they  arrived  at  Brienz,  it  was  agreed,  as  the 
sufferer  had  borne  the  rkaise-d-porteurs  motion 
tolerably  well,  to  go  on  directly  to  Interlachen  ; :: 

and  a boat  having  been  by  the  care,  of  Westby 
carefully  fitted  up  with  pillows,  they  embarked  on 
the  lake.  fe 

How  deeply  they  thanked  him  ! Tlie  gentle- 
man tilth  painful  effort,  the  elder  lady  from  the 
depths  of  the  heart,  and  that  young  girl — Ah  ! r 

it  was  worth  conferring  an  obligation  to  gain 
such  heartfelt  thanks — to  see  the  expression  in 
that  young  charming  face,  flushed  with  very  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  and  those  blue  ej’es,  looking 
ful  into  his,  with  their  earnest  gaze  of  grati- 
tude. T; 

Well,  that  girl  had  a charming  face,  and  if  love 
had  been  the  motive,  deepest  love  could  not  have 
lent  a more  beautiful  expression  than  the  one  he  r 

had  witnessed  ; hut  fair  faces  were  not  his  busi- 
ness yet ; hard  duty,  money  to  add  to  his  mother’s 
and  sister’s  pittance,  that  was  his  present  busi- 
ness ; so,  sitting  in  that  boat,  the  excitement  of 
action  being  over,  his  thoughts  llo  wed  into  their  old 
channel,  and  Equity  sat  beside  1 im,  as  the  rowers 
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— men  and  -women — rowed  down  the  silver  water, 
timing  the  oara’  stroke  with  rough  lake-song. 

They  got  safely  to  1 nterlaehen.  The  sufferer 
was  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  des  Alpes.  Herr  J acob, 
the  manager,  was  very  kind  and  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  ; the  doctor  presently  reported,  to  the 
infinite  relief  of  the  ladies,  that  the  leg  was  not 
broken,  but  the  bruise  was  very  severe,  and  in 
addition  the  ankle  was  severely  sprained  by  the 
fall  from  the  horse  after  the  kick.  The  ease 
would  require  some  weeks’  rest. 

tTIAVTElt  II.  TIIE  IDOL  0.\  A IT.DESTAL. 

The  morning  after  the  accident,  Westby  was 
seated  at  breakfast  in  the  saMe  ai-tna^er  of  the 
Hotel  des  Alpes  ; he  had  determined,  if  his  ser- 
vices were  not  likely  to  be  of  further  nse  to  the 
ladies,  to  start  for  Berne  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

“ Why,  bless  me,  that's  Westby!”  exclaimed  a 
voice  near  him. 

Westby  looked  up  ; he  did  not  for  the  moment 
remember  the  face,  the  light  tawny  beard  and 
moustache. 

“ Fred  Temple,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  exclaimed  the  next 
instant. 

“ Yes,  old  boy  !”  was  the  reply,  coupled  with  a 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hand. 

They  were  delighted  to  meet  again,  school- 
fellows and  college  friends — a full  eight  years 
since  they  had  met  last.  They  ought  to  have 
written,  it  is  true  ; each  blamed  himself  for  not 
doing  so,  but  neither  was  a letter-writing  man. 

“ 1 know  you  cut  college  after  I left,  and  went 
into  the  army,”  said  Westby,  “ what  have  you 
been  doing  since  ?” 

“ Oh,  shifting  about  here  and  there — England 
and  Ireland  and  India.  And  you  ?” 

“ I've  stuck  to  Loudon  ami  law.” 

‘ ‘ Dry  work,  eh  ? ” 

‘ ‘ At  first,  but  1 like  it  now.  ” 

“ ’Gad  ! the  fellow  who  would  hardly  touch  a 
book  at  school  or  college.  What  a change  !” 

“ I am  changed,”  replied  Westby;  “two  minutes’ 
sight  of  you  tells  me  that.  I can  see  your  man- 
hood is  the  sequence  of  your  boyhood — light  heart 
and  dash  ; that  was  my  boyhood,  too.  I’ve  done 
a mass  of  head-work  since  then,  nothing  but  that, 
and  become  leaden-spirited.  Yours  is  the  old 
face,  fresh  and  beaming,  a little  burnt,  perhaps — 
India,  l suppose.  1 know  my  face  is  getting  like 
parchment.” 

“Pooh!  a triile  pale — interesting,  the  women 
would  say.” 

“Pale!  that’s  the  incipient  stage;  the  parch- 
ment yellow's  sure  to  follow.” 

“Westby,  old  boy!  I’m  so  glad  we’ve  met. 
The  whole  lot  of  us  are  hero — Fairy,  too,  you 
recollect,  my  sister,  who  was  staying  at  my  uncle’s 
when  you  were  on  a visit  there.” 

“ What,  my  fairy  sweetheart,  little  Lilian  ?” 

“Little!  It  must  be  ten  years  ago,  recollect. 
You  would  not  know  her  now.  I only  joined 
our  party  thi3  morning,  ami  there's  the  governor 
tied  by  the  leg — deuced  unlucky,  poor  man  ! — 
coming  over  the  Brunig  yesterday ” 

“Could  that  have  been  Lilian?”  exclaimed 
W estby. 

“ What ! were  you  the  fellow  who  got  them 


out  of  the  scrape  ? ’Gad  ! the  women  can’t  say 
enough  about  you.” 

“ I’ve  found  you  at  last,  Fred,”  said  a voice 
behind  him. 

“Here’s  Lilian!”  exclaimed  Temple,  turning 
round.  “Little  Lilian!  Don’t  you  know  him, 
Lilian  ?” 

“ Yesterday ” 

“Years  before  yesterday!”  interrupted  her 
brother.  “ Uncle  Everurd’s  ! ” 

“What,  Karlo  Magno!”  she  exclaimed,  with 
surprise. 

“ Yes,  yes ; Karlo  Magno,”  replied  Westby 
laughing. 

“ I ought  to  say  Mr.  Charles  Westby,”  replied 
Lilian,  blushing. 

“No,  no!”  said  Temple;  “call  him  Karlo 
Magno — your  old  name  for  him  when  they  were 
teaching  you  German  history.” 

Westby  inquired  for  Mr.  Temple,  who  he  found 
had  passed  a very  fair  night,  the  doctor  speaking 
most  favourably  of  his  condition. 

“ How  oddly  things  do  come  about,”  said 
Temple.  “ Do  you  recollect  that  old  plan  of  yours, 
Lilian — travelling  on  tbe  Continent  with  Karlo 
Magno  and  myself — no  governess  or  lessons  ?” 

“ That  was  a child’s  fancy,  Fred.” 

“ It’s  come  true,  nevertheless.” 

“ I think  of  returning  to-day,”  said  Westby. 

“ Nonsense,  man  ! What  for  ?” 

“ Oil ! they  said  I had  been  over-working — per- 
haps I have — that  I looked  ill — that  I’d  better 
travel  for  awhile  ; but  it  don’t  do  any  good.” 

“ Give  it  time  ! your  head  is  ehoekful  of  stuffy 
thoughts,  I'll  bet.  Half-an-hour’s  thinking  gives 
me  a headache.” 

“I’m  sure  you  never  tried  the  effect  of  that 
length  of  thought,  Fred,”  said  Lilian,  laughing. 

“ Then  I act  all  the  quicker,  you  rogue.  Come 
now,  Westby,  we’ll  engage  to  clear  the  cobwebs 
out  of  your  head  in  no  time.  Won’t  we,  Lilian  : 

“ That  we  will  ! Recollect,  Mr.  Westby,  the 
old  plan  was  to  have  nothing  to  think  about — 
pleasure  all  day.” 

“ Nothing  to  think  about !”  exclaimed  A estby. 
“ Query,  would  a mental  vacuum  be  pleasure  ?” 

“ I mean,  not  to  think  about  troublesome, 
bothering  things,”  replied  Lilian. 

Westby  consented  to  remain  at  1 nterlaehen  for 
a few  days.  In  truth,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  say 
no.  That  old  visit  of  liis  at  Mr.  Everard’s,  in 
companionship  with  Temple  and  his  sister,  had 
been  one  of  the  happiest  bits  of  his  life  : a 
country-house  life,  with  all  the  means  of  active 
amusement  and  sport  in  which  lie  delighted  ; the 
fun  of  half-spoilt  Lilian’s  evasion  of  the  school- 
room, and  participation  m the  pursuits  of  her 
brother  and  himself ; daring  ruler  of  a spirited, 
mealy-nosed  pony  ; skilful  coxswain  of  their  boat 
on  the  pleasant  stream  ; not  one  atom  a romp  ; 
wholly  a fairy — lightest  strength  anil  delicate 
grace  in  every  action ; and  her  ehiklish  taT  passing 
strange  with  the  quaintest  conceptions  of  life. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Westby,  we  have  made  you  enlist 
in  the  health  service,”  said  Lilian,  witli  a smile. 

“Ha,  ha!  a recruit!”  exclaimed  1 omplc, 
laughing.  “ Conic,  sir,  and  go  through  your 
drill ” 
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“That’s  right,  Fred  ! begin  at  once  | give  him 
a long  march  to-day.” 

“Never  fear,  I’ll  fill  his  mind  with  mountain 
air.” 

“And  yon,  fair  captain,  do  you  march  with 
us?”  inquired  Westby. 

“ Not  to-day  ; I’m  on — what  is  it,  Fred  ?” 

‘ ‘ Garrison  duty.” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; and,  besides,  I’ve  got  dear  papa  to 
i look  after.  Now,  then,  soldiers,  shoulder  arms  ! 
— alpenstocks,  I mean  ! — march  !” 

And  off  they  went.  Lilian  to  her  father’s  bed- 
side, to  tell  her  parents  that  their  friend  of  yester- 
day was  her  brother’s  oldest  friend,  and  her  play- 
mate ever  so  many  years  ago  when  she  was  quite 
a wTee  child. 

So  Westby  was  fated  to  have  a real  holiday 
after  all — a holiday  life  with  two  people  whose 
lives  had  been  a perpetual  holiday,  amusement 
the  end  of  their  existence.  Frederick  Temple's 
amusements  were  of  the  physical  order  mainly — fox- 
hunting in  England,  tiger-shooting,  pig-sticking, 
and  the  like  in  India;  and  Lilian  was  true 
to  her  old  love  of  active  pursuits,  but  with 
mind  beyond  her  bine  eyes  which  had  sought 
amusement  in  deeper  matters  ; yet  her  intellect 
was  hidden  from  ordinary  sight,  few  of  the 
many  partners  of  a first  season  suspected  it  m 
her  enthusiastic  love  of  Whitenose,  her  horse, 
or  the  val-iC-u-devx-tempN — herself  a paragon  of 
dancers. 

The  two  friends  walked  upwards  behind  Inter- 
laclien,  holding  a gasping-breath  conversation  on 
old  times  ; the  mountain  breeze  smote  their  faces 
with  pleasant  coolness  as  they  turned  for  a 
moment’s  rest,  or  sight  of  the  valley  beneath. 

Temple  was  such  an  inspiriting  companion ; 
care,  the  vampire,  had  never  fastened  on  his  spirits, 
and  there  they  were  full  and  overflowing  as  a 
boy’s.  His  conversation  was  a delightfid  novelty  to 
Westby,  presenting  such  easy  happy  views  of  life  ; 
events  had  fallen  on  Temple  like  feathers  to  be 
blown  about  at  pleasure,  not  leaden  weights  to  be 
. sternly  endured.  Westby  had  come  abroad  to  try 
for  a while  to  forget  the  past,  Temple  recurred  to 
it  with  intense  pleasure — such  stories  he  told  ; 
muscular  power  spent  in  great  adventures,  riding 
and  shooting  feats,  big  bags  of  Indian  game,  tigers 
and  leopards,  boars  and  antelopes,  and  all  manner 
of  birds  ; these  things  spoken  of  in  such  hearty 
enthusiastic  words  that  the  old  nature  of  Westby, 
buried  beneath  many  legal  tomes  antagonistic  to 
the  natural  man,  was  aroused,  and  old  boyish 
dreams  of  active,  dare-devil  life,  soldier,  sailor, 
emigrant,  flitted  through  his  brain,  as  he  strode 
along  breathless  at  Temple’s  side,  Temple  in  better 
walking  trim  than  himself,  listening  with  eager 
ears  to  this  Indian  talk. 

“1  have  given  the  man  a good  breather,  ” said 
Temple  to  his  sister.  ‘ ‘ How  do  you  feel  after  it, 
Westby  ? ” 

“Why,  I think ” 

“ Think  ! that’s  just  what  you  are  not  to  do, 
Karlo  Magno!  ” exclaimed  Lilian. 

“ I am  better,  then.” 

“The  walk,  you  sec.” 

“ Yes,  and  your  brother’s  conversation.” 

“ Just  what  I feel ; whenever  I’m  tired,  I make 


Fred  talk,  he  alwa3’S  enlivens  me.  I’m  tired  j 
now.” 

“How  so,  Lilian  ? ” 

“ I’ve  been  amusing  papa  all  day,  that  is,  writ-  j 
ing  business  letters  for  him — money,  the  everlast-  i 
ing  subject.  I hate  it.”  I 

“ Honey’s  pleasant ! don’t  blame  the  bees,  ray  | 
pet.” 

“I’m  not  a drone,  Fred  ! I hate  to  be  idle,  as 
much  as  yon  do.” 

“Ah  ! but  our  activity  don’t  pay.” 

“Never  mind,  I kill  time,  and  you  kill  tigers.” 

“ Confound  it  ! Russians  would  have  been  more 
profitable.  1 missed  the  Crimea,  Westby.” 

“You  would  go  to  India,  Fred.” 

“I’d  always  wanted  to  see  India — I exchanged, 
Westby.  A year  or  so  after  I got  out,  the  Russian 
row  begins.  Everybody  said  we  should  be  sent 
to  the  Crimea  ; I thought  so,  too  ; month  after 
month  we  sweltered  under  the  punkas,  but  the 
orders  never  came.  I grew  sick  of  the  whole 
Indian  business,  hunting  and  all  ; so  when  the 
French  shut  up  for  want  of  money  and  made 
us  make  peace,  I got  a year’s  leave  and  came 
home.” 

“ Poor  boy  ! I dare  say  there  will  be  a row  in 
India  some  day.  ” 

“Nonsense,  Lilian!  who  with?  Who  is  there 
to  fight  us,  and  our  big  native  army  ? We  shall 
be  ordered  home  in  another  year,  that’s  one 
comfort.” 

“ Tt  will  be  a comfort  to  me,”  said  Lilian.  “I 
shall  miss  you  so,  Fred ; there’s  nobody  to  ride  or 
walk  with.” 

“Well,  I date  say  the  next  London  season  will 
provide  a companion.  For  instance,  that  tall, 
elegant,  handsome ” 

“Nonsense,  Fred!  it’s  a great  shame — I did 
not  care  one  atom — I declare  it’s  true,  Mr.  Westby! 
— I won’t  be  laughed  at ; why,  Whitenose  has  got 
more  intellect ! ” 

“Ride  with  your  father,  then.” 

‘ ‘ Stupid  Fred  ! when  you  know  papa’s  pony, 
and  the  affinity  it  has  for  money  matters.  ” 

“ For  money  matters  ! ” exclaimed  Westby. 

“Yes,  it’s  very  odd;  there  are  several  animals 
of  the  same  kind,  they  always  join  company  in 
Rotten  Row,  and  listen  to  their  riders’  talk  of  the 
city  events  of  the  day — this  equestrian  finance 
fidgets  Whitenose  dreadfully.” 

“There,  never  mind  stuffy  Loudon!”  inter- 
rupted her  brother,  “ I had  enough  of  it  last 
season.  Let’s  think  what  we  ought  to  do  while 
we  are  here.” 

All  three  plunged  into  Murray  and  Keller. 
Lilian  enthusiastically  proposing  the  most  tre- 
mendous mountain  feats  which  were  gradually 
laughed  into  possible  performances.  Day  after 
day  they  went  forth  to  see  the  grand  sight  of  that 
mountain  laud.  It  did  wonders  for  Westby,  this 
happy  companionship , the  equity  colour  was 
thereby  clean  cast-  out  of  his  eyes ; there  was  no 
resisting  the  enthusiasm  of  Lilian,  with  her  fresh 
new  thoughts  gathered  off  the  riven  granite 
masses,  and  their  snowy  summits,  bossy  white  at 
noon-day  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  or  sun-flushed 
at  dawn  and  eventide,  rolling  their  dead  white  ice- 
, waves  into  the  gloomy  valleys  beneath.  And 
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those  same  mountain-tops,  and  rough  Hanks,  and 
all  that  eternal  snow,  were  things  for  climbing  and 
scrambling  in  the  estimation  of  Frederick  Temple, 
with  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  heart  and 
limb. 

Such  scenes  to  sec  ! only  a fen-  hours  from  hard- 
worked  London,  by  a path  of  pleasant  country, 
French  or  German  land,  to  this  holiday  ground. 
Tired  heads  wanting  a change  of  thought,  all- 
engrossing,  deep-seated  thought,  emulations,  am- 
bitions, against  which  a level  country,  however 
pleasant,  would  be  powerless  ; but  those  granite 
giants  are  irresistible,  they  will  till  your  head  with 
their  immensity — your  atom  self  and  that  vast 
mountain,  two  miles  or  more  distant ; no  interven- 
ing objects  to  break  the  intense  power  of  size,  ami 
yet  it  seems  you  might  almost  fling  a stone  from 
your  standing  point  on  that  Wengern  Alp  to  the 
Jungfrau  opposite  : ay,  and  climb  that  rough  moun- 
tain surface,  deftly  picking  your  way  by  those 
clearly  defined  granite  fragments,  broken  into  pos- 
sible steps,  down  which  snow-flakes  are  falling  from 
the  upper  snow.  Thunder  in  the  clear  summer 
sky  ! the  snow-flakes  are  avalanches  which  would 
snap  down  forests  in  their  force,  and  flic  possible 
steps  are  precipices  which  no  man  has  scaled  or 
will  scale  to  the  end  of  time.  The  path  trodden 
on  those  waves  of  ice,  which  for  ever  roll  on  and 
on,  by  years,  not  moments,  with  short  slides  to 
sure  death  in  those  insidious  crevasxrs  with  their 
green  mysterious  light  fading  into  dark  depths — 
those  steep,  precipitous  rocks,  bleak  and  cheerless 
against  the  blue  sky,  girdling  the  valley  with 
their  cold  shade  hours  after  sunrise,  yet  at  a 
further  point  of  view'  their  summits  unexpectedly 
crowned  writh  upland  pasture,  vividly  green  in  the 
sunlight,  dotted  in  that  upper  distance  with  toy- 
sized chalets,  and  goat-herds,  and  miee-sized  goats 
— such  scenes  as  these  are  to  be  treasured  in  the  me- 
mory, and  brought  home,  and  used  in  lieu  of  the 
painted  or  papered  monotony  of  dull  chamber 
walls,  as  a diversion  for  tired  heads  raised  for  a 
moment  from  weary  print  or  scribbled  brief, 
bringing  up  refreshing  recollections  of  physical 
activity  and  vigour  in  contrast  with  present 
mental  effort. 

B Westby  lost  his  headache  in  the  clear  mountain 
air,  and  he  felt  again  with  delight  the  sensation  of 
weariness  from  hard  exercise,  not  rankling  thought, 
followed  with  troubled  slumber,  but  fine  deep 
sleep,  and  clear  head,  and  elastic  step  on  the 
morrow. 

So  finding  his  health  improve,  his  thoughts  set 
homewards  ; but  letters  came  from  home  praying 
him  to  prolong  his  tour — “it  had  already  done 
him  so  much  good,  why  not  remain  till  his  health 
was  quite  restored  ? ” The  Temples,  brother  and 
sister,  said  the  same  thing,  and  they  were  so  reso- 
lute, too,  they  fought  his  reasons  for  returning 
from  point  to  point,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  was 
led  to  speak  frankly  of  his  affairs,  and  of  his 
eight  years’  struggle  after  leaving  college,  speaking 
as  a man  would  speak  to  his  brother  and  sister. 
Frederick  Temple  listened  with  many  expressions 
of  wonder  at  what  he  hail  accomplished,  and 
Lilian  listened  silently,  but  very  attentively  ; and 
if  the  conversation  changed,  she  would  bring  it 
back  with  a skilful  Burn,  and  often  in  their  walks 


she  w'ould  with  great  delicacy  render  it  the  sub- 
ject of  their  talk. 

“Nothing  to  think  about,  Lilian,  except 
thoughts  that  lightly  come  and  go  ? Yon  are 
thinking  deeply  about  tbis  man’s  life ; it  does 
interest  you,  that  hard  light  of  his  with  the 
World,  that  love  of  his  for  the  two  at  home,  a 
love  not  loudly  spoken,  very  indirectly  indicated 
indeed,  but  plainly  visible  to  your  quick  insight, 
"Well,  heroism  in  any  form  is  a pleasant  tale,  and 
though  young,  you  have  been  already  somewhat 
tired  with  the  smooth  amenities  of  existence,  and 
it  is  pleasantly  exciting  to  glance  from  the  rose- 
leaves  to  the  granite  work  of  life.  So  you  have 
great  pleasure  in  gazing  on  his  face  which  is  grave 
with  care,  and  bears  thought-marks  on  the  fore- 
head— greater  interest  in  that  face,  than  in  the 
hundred  handsome,  careless  faces  which  have 
flitted  round  your  path.” 

Nothing  to  think  about,  Lilian  ? You  grow 
very  silent,  the  lively  dash  of  your  conversation  is  I 
dulled — your  brother  remarks  it ; he  fancies  you 
are  overwearied  by  the  walking  excursions  ; yom- 
sprightliness  readily  returns  in  his  company,  but 
it  is  with  Westby  you  are  silent  ; you  listen 
eagerly  to  what  he  says,  and  you  ponder  it  deeply, 
but  you  don't  reply  at  great  length,  for  talking  to 
him  grows  an  elt'ort.  You  are  astonished  at  this 
change  in  yourself.  AVliy  your  high  spirits  have 
always  headed  every  occasion,  and  your  self-pos- 
session stood  ever  ready  with  an  answer  at  your 
lips.  What  does  it  mean  ? — not  love  ? — nonsense, 
not  love  ! — he  is  far  too  good,  too  clever  that  he 
should  ever  think  of  you.  Then  what  does  it 
mean  ? You  could  always  converse  with  that 
young  baronet  who  rode  so  often  last  season  with 
you  and  your  brother  in  Rotten  Row,  and  danced 
with  you  so  much  at  London  balls  : his  conversa- 
tion seemed  constrained  and  stupid,  while  you 
could  say,  without  effort,  the  things  that  came 
first  to  mind.  He  was  handsome,  and  danced 
well,  and  had  clear  thousands  a year  ; ami  girls 
you  knew — girls  quite  as  pretty  as  yourself — 
looked  on  with  envious  eyes  at  his  attentions,  and 
people  whispered  that  all  this  would  end  in  an 
offer.  You,  amazed  with  easy  conquest,  would 
not  believe  it ; you  protested  it  was  nonsense,  that 
sober  marriage  would  never  come  from  such  idle, 
foolish  talk  ; you  had  said  nothing  more  to  him 
than  to  twenty  others.  Thus  you  talked  on,  and 
danced,  and  rode,  till  one  day,  the  red  sun-set 
evening  of  a Richmond  party,  when  you  had  been 
diverting  yourself  with  good-natured  raillery  at 
an  engaged  couple,  the  laugh  had  scarcely  died  on 
your  lips,  when  his  voice  deepened,  and  the  young 
man  offered  you  his  hand  ; you  were  astounded 
the  words  thrilled  through  you,  but  a ‘ No  ’ fell 
quickly  from  your  bps  : in  a moment  you  were 
yourself  again,  and  could  speak  easily  enough — 
but  you  can’t  speak  to  Charles  Westby  now. 

It  is  love,  Lilian  ! though  you  light  against 
the  thought,  calling  it  folly,  and  heaping  reasons 
against  it.  lie  lias  frankly  told  you  and  your 
brother  all  his  affairs;  is  lie  hi  a pecuniary  position 
to  marry?  See,  wilth  that  full  ambition  which  beats 
at  his  heart,  which  makes  him  almost  grudge  every 
passing  enjoyment,  is  it  likely  that  he  will  as  yet 
seek  a partner  with  whom  to  rnjoy  life? 
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“No,”  is  the  reason  able  answer  to  all  this.  You 
firmly  resolve  to  hide  your  folly  from  all  eyes,  and 
strive  to  forget  it  when  he  is  gone.  He  will  be 
gone  in  a few  days  ; yon  are  almost  thankful  for 
that. 

* * * * 

Charles  Westby  has  gone  ! Time  seems  to  have 
stopped  at  those  last  two  days  ho  was  at  luter- 
laehen — at  that  walk  which  you,  and  he,  and  your 
brother  took  up  the  Harder  mountains  for  a 
farewell  look  on  the  meadow  level  of  Unterseen. 
You  are  silent,  but  your  brother’s  spirits  are  high, 
and  he  pledges  Westby  to  such  another  Swiss  tour 
on  his  return  from  India  ; and  then  he  falls  to 
lightly  bantering  "Westby’s  hopes  and  ambitions, 
predicting  this  and  that  legal  honour,  and  the 
crowning  honour,  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
light  words  touch  you  seriously,  and  you  echo 
them  again,  but  from  the  depth  of  your  heart  and 
hope,  whence  they  spring  like  convictions  ; so  you 
take  comfort  in  the  future.  “‘One  day,  who 
knows  ? I shall  be  better  worthy  of  him,  then,’  ” 
and  your  old  spirits  remount,  and  you  arc  your- 
self again  ; but  your  words  are  heartfelt  though 
spoken  in  a light  tone. 

The  w hole  party  rest  awhile  to  look  upon  the 
view  below,  tiny  Unterseen  and  Interlaehen  in 
their  green  meadows  lialf-islandc-d  by  the  two 
lakes  Thun  and  Brienz,  the  opposite  distance  shut 
in  with  granite  masses,  surfaced  with  black  deso- 
lation, or  dark  green  pine,  the  stepping-stones  to 
the  mighty  range  of  Gberland  Alps  cresting  the 
horizon  with  their  snow-ridges  against  the  cloud- 
less blue.  But  there  is  too  much  inner  feeling  for 
you  to  care  for  landscape  views.  And  nowr  down 
hill  by  zig-zag  path,  your  accustomed  laughing 
challenge  is  given  to  your  brother  and  Westby. 
“Who’ll  be  down  first?”  It  is  a rare  thing  to 
descend,  alpenstock  in  hand,  touching  lightly  on 
each  broken  rock  step,  governing  speed  with  the 
pole  ; it  is  positive  fascination  to  you  now,  rvearied 
as  yon  are  with  much  thought.  You  are  a short 
way  a-head,  the  path  winds  in  the  descent,  a 
smooth  bank  of  grass  meets  the  path  below, 
descending  by  that  grass  would  save  half  the 
distance. 

“Don't  go  on  the  grass  for  Heaven’s  sake,” 
shouts  your  brother  from  above.  But  it's  too  late 
to  stop.  It's  delicious  gliding  down,  resting  on 
the  alpenstock  ! The  grass  stealthily  shelves  up 
against  the  path,  and  in  the  speed  of  your  descent 
turns  your  course,  never  mind  ! you  will  meet  the 
path  again  at  a lower  turn,  and  be  down  ever  so 
much  before  your  companions.  Good  God  ! there 
is  no  path  below  you,  nothing  but  this  steep 
bank  of  grass,  ami  the  valley  hundreds  of  feet 
below ; yon  strive  to  stop,  to  catch  at  the  grass, 
but  the  grass  is  quite  shoit  and  burnt  to  the  slip- 
periness of  ice.  You  strive  and  strive,  you  would 
scream  for  help,  but  your  voice  is  lost  m your 
frantic  efforts  to  clutch  at  something  ; the  friction 
burns  through  your  leather  gloves,  your  head 
whirls  with  these  desperate,  efforts.  You  hare 
stopped  at  last ! it  is  the  valley  which  is  rushing 
up  to  you ! 

Little  by  little  you  struggle  back  to  conscious- 
ness. Where  are  you  ? Is  it  some  terrible  dream  ? 
That  fearful  valley  ! — yon  see  it  lying  rigidly  still 


below  you.  You  are  caught  in  some  young  pine- 
stems  grown  to  a foot  above  the  ground.  An  arm 
clasps  your  waist,  it  is  Westby’s  ; his  other  hand 
holds  to  one  of  the  pine-stems  which  has  served  to 
break  your  fall.  The  shelving  grass  suddenly  ends 
at  those  pine  steins,  and,  from  that  point  to  the 
valley  below,  there  is  nothing  but  precipitous 
rock.  Charles  Westby,  who  was  a-head  of  your 
brother,  saw  that  those  pine  stems  were  your  only 
salvation,  and  he  saw,  too,  in  the  direction  you 
were  gliding,  that  you  would  shoot  past  them  to 
certain  death  ; he  threw  his  life  into  your  dangerous 
path,  and  just  succeeded  in  turning  your  course  at 
the  last  moment.  You  and  Charles  Westby  were 
hanging  over  that  rock}-  gulf,  it  might  have  been 
minutes  or  hours  for  what  you  knew  of  time.  Ah, 
Lilian,  what  did  you  say  to  Charles  Westby,  then  ? 
“Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketli ; ” and  the  feeble  pine-stems  might  have 
given  way  before  help  came,  and  there  would  be- 
an end  of  life  and  feeling  on  the  rocks  below.  The 
peasants  with  iron  crampionx  on  their  shoes,  make 
shift  to  carry  yon  up  to  sure  ground,  and  then 
yon  faint  in  your  brother’s  arms.  More  or  less  of 
insensibility  to  the  end  of  the  day,  and  a night  of 
fitful  dreams,  the  valley  rushing  up  to  yon  with 
fearful  speed,  and  your  sleep  broken  with  cries  to 
Karlo  Magno  to  save  yon.  Sounder  sleep  towards 
morning,  and  yon  arose  refreshed  ; a few  bruises 
and  scratches  nere  the  sole  physical  harm  you 
had  received  from  the  accident ; but  you  were  still 
utterly  unnerved. 

It  troubled  you  most  that  you  conlcl  only  re- 
collect detached  portions  of  the  events  of  yester- 
day; some  things  were  very  clear,  then  came 
complete  blanks ; and  as  you  sat  on  the  sofa 
trying  to  puzzle  matters  out  Westby  entered  the 
room. 

“ I am  come  to  say  farewell  to  Miss  Temple.” 

“ Lilian,  Lilian  ! not  Miss  Temple,”  you  replied. 

“Bo  it  Lilian,  then, — playmate  Lilian,”  he 
answered  with  emphasis  on  the  word  playmate. 

“ Oil,  Karlo  Magno  ! I hope  they  have  thanked 
you  for  me — papa  and  mamma,  and  Fred, — how 
cail  1 ever  say  what  I feel  ? Your  valuable  life 
almost  lost  for  my  wilful  careless  folly.” 

But  gently  turning  aside  your  eager  words  of 
gratitude,  Charles  Westby  continues  in  a low 
voice,  “ My  time  is  short,  and  1 have  something 
very  particular  to  say.  I feel,  Lilian,  it  had  been 
better  I had  left  here  long  ago.” 

“Why,  why,  Karlo  Magno?”  You  tremble  with 
a vague  fear. 

“ My  dear  girl,  in  the  midst  of  that  chance  of 
life  and  death,  you  said  that  you  loved  me.” 

“ What,  Mr.  Westby  ! ” Every  vein  in  your 
body  seems  to  burn. 

“You  remember  your  own  words,  Lilian.” 

“That  1 loved  you!  You  repeat  his  words 
mechanically,  and  are  silent  awhile.  Great  marvel 
and  shame  that  your  own  lips  should  unwittingly 
have  revealed  the  secret  of  your  heart.  Yet  wliat 
matter  ? If  he  did  love  you,  that  shame  would 
have  been  lost  in  bewildering  joy,  that  in  any 
manner  he  had  learnt  the  truth.  Then,  by  degrees, 
a cold  assurance  steals  through  you  that  Charles 
Westby  does  not  reciprocate  your  love,  and 
gradually  you  are  frozen  into  self-possession. 
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“ On  my  honour,  Mr.  Westby,  I cannot  re- 
member h axing  made  such  a confession,  My  head 
is  in  a strange  state  ; I have  only  a very  partial 
remembrance  of  the  events  of  yesterday.  I well 
remember  my  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration for  your  noble  conduct.” 

“ I assure  you,”  replied  Westby,  growing  v cry 
confused. 

“It  is  not  wonderful  that  I should  have  talked 
wildly  and  lost  my  head  on  such  an  occasion.  I 
know,  Jlr.  Westby,  that  you  will  not  hold  me  to 
any  random  words.” 

And  you  do  govern  your  features  so  well, 
Lilian,  that  you  deceive  him  into  a belief  that  you 
had  merely  uttered  empty  words,  but  it  is  terrible 
torture  to  see  how  infinitely  relieved  he  is.  Then 
he  turns  the  idea  of  his  marriage  into  a joking 
impossibility,  talking  in  a brotherly  confidential 
tone  of  the  labour  and  struggle  in  store  for  him. 
Ay,  but  it  does  touch  you  to  the  depths  of  your  soul 
to  sit  by  with  a false  smile  on  your  countenance, 
and  see  that  in  his  heart  he  only  holds  you  fit  for 
the  sunshine  and  ease  of  life — you,  who  for  one 
loving  word  from  him  would  have  rendered  back 
love  and  endurance,  and  devotion  to  the  end  of 
existence.  Your  brother  discovers  yon  downcast 
with  dim  eyes. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  my  pet  ? 11 

“Nothing,  Fred.” 

“ Not  grim  Charles  Westby,  you  little  goose  ? ” 

“Nonsense  f just  as  if  he  would  care  for  a but- 
terfly.” 

“ But  I do  believe  it  is  that  fellow  Charles  ! ” 

“ You  are  a regular  plague,  Fred  ! ” And  you 
burst  into  tears  in  your  brother’s  arms. 

{To  be  continual.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

Political  Philosophers. 

MACHIAVELLI  : 3IOXTESQC1EC  : I>E  TOCQUEV3LI.E. 

Ik  there  are  people  who  really  doubt  whether 
the  world  gets  on,  one  would  like  to  know  what 
they  make  of  such  a fact  as  the  appearance  and 
growth  of  Political  Philosophy  in  human  history. 
There  may  be  some  plausibility  in  the  argument 
that  scientific  discoveries  in  the  material  world 
may  leave  men  pretty  much  as  they  were,  intellec- 
tually and  morally  , but  when  we  see  that  the 
interests  of  men  in  society  Lave  so  changed  and 
expanded  as  to  enable  wise  thinkers  to  discern 
the  principles  of  politics,  and  the  natural  laws 
which  operate  upon  society  as  upon  individuals, 
we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  society  has  reached  a 
point  of  enlightenment  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
new,  and  which,  on  the  other,  must  certainly  lead 
on  to  further  knowledge  of  the  means  of  liberty 
and  security'  which,  again,  must  further  improve 
the  character  of  nations,  and  of  the  individuals 
composing  them.  Any  fact  which  exhibits  a new 
intellectual  and  moral  step  taken  by  any  society, 
and  that  step  rendered  seeure  by  its  being  asso- 
ciated with  ascertained  principles,  is  evidence  of 
an  actual  advance  in  wisdom  and  virtue  ; and 
therefore  the  fact  that  political  philosophy  has 
appeared  in  tlic  world  like  something  new  in 
modern  times,  and  that  we  have,  in  politic*! 
philosophers,  a new  order  of  sages,  is  an  evidence 


of  human  progress  which  the  veriest  cynic  must 
And  it  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

It  is  true,  1’lato  lived  a long  time  ago,  and 
Aristotle  was  quoted  against  him  for  a good  many 
centuries  : but  any  reference  to  cither  shows  how 
essentially  different  political  science  is  from  the 
dreams  of  metaphysicians,  and  the  corrections  of 
those  dreams  by  a sagacious  and  practical  thinker 
who  could  avoid  the  errors  of  his  time,  but  had 
no  materials  for  creating  a science  prematurely, 
l’lato’s  pictures  of  what,  in  his  view',  society  ought 
to  be  are  interesting  and  full  of  suggestion  ; and 
so  are  Aristotle's  wise  corrections  of  fallacies,  and 
discussions  of  the  reasons,  and  the  right  and  wrong 
of  government:  but  as  there  v. as  no  notion  in 
those  days  of  such  progress  as  society  has  made, 
nothing  that  could  be  written  could  be  anything 
more  than  a preparation  for  a real  political  philo- 
sophy : and  those  who  wrote  on  the  subject  did 
so  in  the  course  of  treating  of  moral  topics,  with- 
out any  conception  of  a time  to  come  when  the 
principles  and  modes  of  government  would  spread 
out  into  a great  province  of  study,  in  which  eveiy 
man  would  have  an  interest,  and  from  which  a 
new  and  separate  order  of  wise  men  would  issue 
forth. 

The  fact  is,  that  till  there  was  a middle  class  in 
society  in  a sufficient  number  and  variety  of 
nations  to  afford  plenty  of  material  for  observa- 
tion and  reasoning,  there  could  be  nothing  like  a 
science  of  politics.  Almost  everywhere  the  rulers 
had  only'  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  do  the 
best  they  could  with  the  privileged  orders  by 
whom  they  were  hustled  on  every  side,  and  the 
labouring  class,  far  down  under  their  feet.  In 
the  fexv  cases  of  republics  which  professed  self- 
government,  there  was  no  idea  of  looking  beyond 
the  frontier,  in  which  party  conflicts  were  always 
going  on.  In  those  ages,  and  for  long  after,  there 
could  be  no  representative  men  in  the  province  of 
political  research.  The  order  is  a modem  one, 
and  as  yet  they'  and  their  works  are  hardly  known 
to  those  whom  they  most  concern. 

It  is  customary'  to  consider  Machiavelli  as  the 
first  prominent  specimen  of  the  class  ; and  even  at 
this  day  the  reputation  of  the  whole  order  may  be 
seriously  injured  by'  the  name  of  Machiavelli  hav- 
1 ing  become  the  current  term  for  extreme  political 
vileness.  It  is  ahvay'S  mischievous,  all  round,  to 
use  any  man’s  name  in  such  a way,  because  it 
becomes  the  slang  of  the  ignorant,  aud  satisfies 
hasty  thinkers  with  sound  instead  of  sense.  There 
is  thus  injustice  to  the  individual,  and  bad  disci- 
pline to  everybody  else.  In  our  own  day  there  is 
talk  about  Malthusian  notions,  and  a popular 
coneeption  of  Mr.  Malthus  as  unlike  as  can  well 
be  to  what  Mr.  Malthus  was  and  taught  ; and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  mischief  done 
to  the  last  and  present  generation  by  this  piece  of 
ignorance.  The  same  practice  has  gone  on  for 
more  than  three  centuries  in  regard  to  Machiavelli 
— perhaps  with  more  warrant  of  truth,  but  with 
not  less  mischief  to  multitudes  who  have  fancied 
themselves  wise  and  virtuous  in  condemning  aud 
scorning  a philosopher  of  whom  they  really  knew 
nothing  but  the  name.  It  is  not  our  business 
here  to  discuss  the  real  meaning  of  the  disputed 
parts  of  his  writings,  on  which  critical  readers 
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have  differed  widely.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  then  the  common  notion  of  political  service.  He 
the  position  and  character  of  the  man  who  is  com-  tells  of  his  being  imprisoned  and  put  to  the  tor- 
nionly  regarded  as  the  lirst  specimen  of  the  new  ture;  and  of  the  annoyance  of  hearing  the  screams 
order  of  Political  Philosophers.  of  other  tortured  prisoners ; and  of  his  banish- 

Maehiavelli  was  born  in  14(i9,  of  an  old  and  ment  to  a country  residence,  where  the  dread  of 
noble  Florentine  family,  whose  destiny  and  charac-  an  ignominious  poverty  haunted  him.  These 
ter  determined  those  of  Nicolo,  before  he  was  born,  reverses  befel  him  through  the  accession  of  the 
Thirteen  of  them  had  been  governors,  and  fifty-  Medicis  to  the  government  of  Tuscany ; yet  lie 
three  had  been  heads  of  monastic  establishments  : hoped  that  they  would  give  him  office,  and  wrote 
they  had  been  banished  from  Florence,  in  the  his  work,  “The  Prince,”  to  remind  them  of  his 
adverse  turns  of  politics  among  the  Italian  Htates ; experience  of  fifteen  years,  and  of  his  mastery  of 
and  they  had  witnessed  every  conceivable  play  of  the  philosophy  of  politics.  He  tells,  in  one  of 
bad  passions  in  government  and  war.  Nicolo  these  letters,  howr  he  spends  his  day  : — two  hours 
came  forward  into  life  and  office  with  these  in  the  wood  in  the  morning,  overlooking  the  wood- 
notions  of  mankind  in  his  head ; he  had  to  deal  men,  and  bargaining,  and  hearing  complaints 
with  some  of  the  worst  men,  in  an  age  when  about  the  sale  of  wood.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
political  accomplishment  wras  supposed  to  mean  fountain,  where  the  birds  congregate,  and  reads 
sharp  practice  covered  by  smooth  manners.  It  is  some  favourite  poet,  and  dreams  some  poem  of  his 
remarkable  that  in  his  writings  should  be  found  own.  Then  he  goes  to  the  rural  inn,  and  gossips 
some  of  the  highest  views  in  politics,  and  some  of  till  dinner-time,  with  passing  travellers,  of  whom 
the  most  benevolent  aspirations  that  have  ever  he  makes  a study.  The  family  dinner  is  a frugal 
been  penned  ; while  it  is  far  from  strange  that,  one,  furnished  by  his  little  farm  : and  after  it  lie 
in  writing  for  the  Borgias  on  the  art  of  ruling  in  goes  again  to  the  inn,  and  plays  a game  (not  now 
their  age,  he  should  have  recommended  as  good  understood)  with  the  landlord  and  neighbours, — 
policy,  or  allowed  as  a necessity,  kinds  and  not  without  incessant  disputes.  Evening  having 
degrees  of  bad  faith  which  are  as  revolting  to  us  come,  he  goes  home,  puts  off  his  coarse  rural  dis- 
now in  theory,  and  when  we  observe  them  any-  guise,  dresses  like  a gentleman,  and  enters  Ids 
where  in  operation,  as  the  old  practices  of  crucify-  library  as  a saloon  in  which  he  is  to  meet  the  best 
ing  disobedient  slaves,  and  making  slaves  of  company.  There  he  spends  four  hours  in  the 

prisoners  of  war.  Machiavelli  went  on  five  mis-  most  refined  society  in  the  world,  forgets  all  his 

sions  to  France,  with  his  mind  full  of  the  appre-  troubles,  ceases  to  fear  poverty  or  death,  and 
hension  that  France  would  swamp  the  liberties  of  utilises  the  discourse  of  departed  sages,  by  making 
Tuscany.  lie  was  three  months  in  close  consulta-  it  a part  of  his  own  mind.  In  short,  he  wrote  his 
tion  with  C'usar  Borgia  ; and  his  letters  show7  that  political  speculations  and  descriptions  there  ; and 
it  w7as  a case  of  diamond  cut  diamond.  Two  of  used  his  works  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
the  aeutest  men  of  their  age  were  day  and  night  Medicis  for  employment.  “ The  Prince”  was  not 
trying  to  circumvent  each  other ; and  this  was  the  intended  for  publication,  but  for  the  private  use 
sort  of  statesmanship  which  was  going  on  every-  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  to  whom  he  offered  it  as 
where,  from  his  youth  up.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  only  tribute  he  had  to  give,  while  others  pre- 

his  sagacity  that  he  discerned  how  far  preferable  sented  jeivels,  horses,  and  precious  stuffs.  Some 

was  honest  good  government  to  anything  he  saw.  of  the  counsels  it  contains  are  golden  ; but  their 
He  said  that  governing  by  Law7  was  as  much  influence  is  spoiled  by  their  association  with  other 
better  than  governing  by  Force,  as  men  were  sections  full  of  craft  and  of  cynicism, 

better  than  beasts.  He  believed  that  the  first  He  employed  and  amused  himself  also  ill  litera- 

objeet,  in  his  time,  was  to  secure  stability, — be  the  turn;  but,  when  Lorenzo  de  Medici  died,  he  was 
government  what  it  might  : but  not  the  less  did  summoned  to  counsel  again,  and  entrusted  with 
he  declare  in  his  w ritings  that  the  best  stability  various  reforms  and  preparations  for  war.  He 
was  in  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  discharged  several  missions  to  neighbouring  states, 
prince  ; the  next,  that  of  custom,  under  an  and  played  the  spy  on  the  Emperor's  movements 
established  dynasty  ; and  far  below  these,  the  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  He  w7as  sub- 
maintenance of  a government  by  the  strong  hand,  jeet  to  a stomach  complaint,  and  at  this  time 
He  said,  in  playful  conversation,  that  if  he  had  (1527)  treated  it  himself,  destroying  himself  by  a 
taught  princes  how  to  control  their  people,  he  had  mistake  about  his  medicine.  His  age  was  fifty  - 
also  done  his  best  to  encouiage  the  people  not  to  eight.  He  died  poor,  and  no  special  honours 

let  their  princes  oppress  them  too  far.  He  was  seem  to  have  been  paid  to  his  memory  till  Earl 

disgusted  at  the  practice  of  employing  mercenaries  Cowper,  in  1787,  obtained  the  erection  of  a rnonu- 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  Italian  States,  by  which  the  ment  in  Florence  to  the  lirst  of  the  new  order  of 
advantage  was  given  to  anybody  who  had  a long  great  men — the  Political  Philosophers, 
purse  : and  lie  strove  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  AVe  must  remember  that  the  time  had  not  come 
doings  of  a hired  soldiery,  brought  from  over  the  for  a scientific  or  logical  treatment  of  his  subject, 
frontier,  by  raising  a militia,  and  fostciing  in  them  any  more  than  for  basing  a theory  of  government 
a patriotic  spirit.  All  the  while,  lie  was  thinking,  on  ethical  principles.:  It  was  a great  thing  that 
He  studied  politics  in  history,  and  read  Livy  as  no  Machiavelli  caught  and  noted  fine  glimpses  of 
man  before  him  had  done,  and  made  Tacitus  his  noble  truths,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  far- 
model  in  his  book  of  “ The  Prince.”  AVlien  his  reaching  speculation,  however  desultory  and  par- 
1 time  of  disgrace  and  suffering  arrived, — as  it  tial.  A political  philosopher  he  wras  in  a chaotic 
arrived  sooner  or  later  to  every  statesman  in  those  state  of  affairs,  and  if  his  political  morality  was 
days,  he  showed,  in  his  correspondence,  wThat  was  postponed  to  considerations  which  wrould  be  in- 
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tolerable  to  us  now',  w'O  must  not  judge  him  as  if 
he  had  lived  among  responsible  sovereigns  and  a 
free  people. 

The  world  was  in  a very  different  state  when 
Montesquieu  opened  a new  period  (if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  the  first  period)  of  Political  Philosophy. 
There  was  not  much  freedom  existing  anywhere 
so  as  to  afford  a study  of  various  institutions,  and 
hi3  merit  was  not  that  of  discovering  principles 
from  a wide  range  of  facts.  The  time  for  that 
process  had  not  arrived.  Put  Montesquieu  was 
the  first  to  show  mankind  that  the  phenomena  of 
political  life,  like  all  other  phenomena,  are  subject 
to  invariable  laws.  This  is  the  great  truth  which 
brings  after  it  all  other  political  truth  and  wisdom. 
When  it  is  fully  understood  everywhere,  it  will 
deprive  self-willed  tyrants  of  their  hope  and  con- 
fidence, and  it  will  create  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  nations.  Up  to  Montes- 
quieu's time,  one  or  another  politician  had  ex- 
pressed some  idea  of  society  making  progress  ; but 
no  one  could  give  a reason  for  the  notion  ; and 
there  was  incessant  dispute  about  the  fact.  When 
the  philosopher  had  shown  that  after  some  things 
had  happened  others  could  not  but  happen,  and 
from  these  others  again,  and  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  known  to  happen  otherwise  than 
through  some  necessary  conditions,  people  re- 
garded the  political  world  in  quite  a new  light. 
Nations  were  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  despots, 
if  any  desire  of  freedom  was  alive  in  them  ; and 
any  people  might  obtain  freedom  by  seeking  it  in 
a sensible  way.  The  same  truth  taught  them  how 
to  learn  the  sensible  way,  and  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  their  own  qualifications  for  conducting  a 
good  system.  Put  the  nation  to  which  Montes- 
quieu belonged  did  not  understand  him,  and  a 
century  after  his  birth  they  were  throwing  away 
blessings  which  they  were  not  yet  wise  enough  to 
enjoy.  Their  own  philosopher  emdd  have  taught 
them  that ; but  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  great 
Frenchman  whom  his  countrymen  have  failed  to 
he  proud  of. 

lie  was  born  in  1(589.  It  will  strike  the  reader 
that  precisely  a hnndred  years  later  is  the  date  of 
the  political  code  of  principles  which  won  all  good 
hearts  to  the  first  French  revolution,  and  which 
wise  statesmen  and  philosophers  still  regard  as  the 
noblest  political  creed  yet  professed  in  the  world. 
This  is  quite  true.  Montesquieu’s  countrymen  did 
make  such  a proclamation  a century  after  his 
death  : but  they  were  unfit  for  acting  up  to  it, 
and  they  have  never  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
it  to  this  day.  Put  if  their  great  philosopher  has 
not  done  much  for  them,  he  has  for  other  peoples, 
and  for  the  understanding  of  the  human  race  at 
large.  He  proved  that  politics  are  a science,  and 
that  political  life  is  naturally  progressive.  His 
“ Spirit  of  Laws  ” is  considered  one  of  the  three 
or  four  books  which  have  educated  the  mind  of 
Europe,  within  a century  and  a half,  to  a higher 
point  than  all  other  intellectual  influences  what- 
ever. One  of  the  others  is  Smith’s  “ Wealth  of 
Nations,”  which  illustrates  the  steady  operation  of 
the  natural  laws  which  Montesquieu  first  pointed 
out  in  the  province  of  politics.  Montesquieu 
eonld  not  apply  those  laws  to  the  explanation  of 


facts.  He  had  not  got  far  enough  for  that : but 
Adam  Smith  could  do  that  in  the  economical 
department  of  politics ; and  France  has  yielded 
political  writers  abundantly  able  to  use  the  great 
truth  that  Montesquieu  disclosed. 

He  was  of  an  old  and  noble  family  whose 
estates  were  near  Pordeaux,  and  who  had  filled 
ollices  in  the  magistracy  and  in  the  local  par- 
liament for  many  generations.  Charles,  the 
philosopher,  had  an  extraordinary  taste  for  juris- 
prudence, m his  very  chddhood,  and  his  father 
believed  he  would  be  a great  magistrate,  in  one 
way  or  another.  He  read  the  classics,  and  all 
voyages  and  travels  that  he  could  get  hold  of  ; but 
his  pleasure  in  them  was  greatest  when  he  eonld 
learn  from  them  something  about  the  laws  of 
different  lawgivers  and  nations.  He  was  in- 
cessantly studying  the  contradictions,  and  dis- 
covering the  objects  of  the  obscurest  laws,  and 
preparing  himself  for  a great  position  in  the 
Bordeaux  parliament  first,  and  for  a higher 
function  afterwards.  He  tilled  some  local  political 
and  judicial  posts  when  he  was  between  twenty 
and  thirty  : and  when  he  was  thirty  two  he  took 
the  world  by  surprise  with  his  “Persian  Letters.” 
Some  persons  still  prefer  that  work  to  any  other 
of  his  ; but  we  have  here  to  do  with  his  “Spirit 
of  Laws,”  which  cost  him  fourteen  years  of 
thought  and  pains,  after  his  “ Persian  Letters  ” 
had  given  him  a great  reputation. 

The  “Persian  Letters  ” contained  abundance  of 
sarcasm  on  the  hollow  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  had  just  closed,  and  plenty  of  satire 
on  the  social  vices  which  such  a reign  encourages  ; 
but  they  manifested  also  a faith  in  the  triumph  of 
reason  and  right,  an  admiration  for  popular  liberty, 
and  a hearty  concern  for  the  best  interests  of 
society  which  prepared  the  mind  of  the  few 
thoughtful  readers,  among  the  multitude  who 
devoured  the  book,  for  what  at  length  followed. 
One  result  of  its  popularity  was  that  it  decided  its 
author  to  retire  from  his  judicial  office,  and  devote 
himself  to  stud}'  and  writing.  He  quizzed  the 
booksellers  who,  he  declared,  went  about  pulling 
by  the  sleeve  every  likely  man  they  met  with  the 
petition,  “ Do  write  some  Persian  Letters  for  ns 
but  the  popularity  itself  was  no  joke  to  him,  as  it 
altered  the  course  of  his  life.  lie  showed,  in  a 
noble  discourse  before  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  functions  of  the  Bar 
ami  the  Bench  ; and  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
own  discharge  of  them.  His  eyes  served  him  soill 
that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read  notes  with 
any  facility.  He  could  not  take  the  trouble  to 
correct  his  broad  provincial  dialect.  He  was  of  a 
rather  lumbering  habit  of  thought,  though  quick 
and  gay  in  wit  and  humour  ; and  he  was  so  shy 
that,  as  he  said,  the  mere  feeling  that  anybody 
was  listening  to  him  put  to  flight  all  his  ideas,  tied 
his  tongue,  jumbled  his  words,  and  clouded  his 
faculties,  so  that  the  very  subject  lie  had  to  speak 
upon  vanished  from  his  mind’s  eye.  If  all  this 
was  true,  he  was  certainly  not  made  to  be  a judge, 
and  was  wise  to  sell  the  place,  as  such  ollices  were 
a matter  of  purchase  and  sale  in  those  days.  He 
sought  a seat  in  the  Academy,  on  devoting  himself 
to  a student  life  ; but  certain  priests  protested 
against  the  admission  of  a satirist  who  had  jested 
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about  the  sacred  things  of  the  Church.  He  was 
indignant,-  and  declared  that  he  would  seek  else- 
where the  repose  and  appreciation  which  were 
denied  him  in  his  own  country  ; hut  he  also,  by 
means  which  are  differently  represented,  propitiated 
both  Cardinal  and  King  ; and  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  atldress  in  the  Academy  in  January 
1728.  Everything  seemed  now  prepared  for  his 
saying,  and  the  world  hearing,  what  he  had  to 
utter  on  political  philosophy;  but  he  chose  to  travel 
first,  and  see  for  himself  the  real  condition  of 
people  and  their  rulers  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  He  began  with  Germany,  and  proceeded 
to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  He 
had  met  Lord  Chesterfield  at  Venice,  and  again  at 
the  Hague,  and  they  were  great  friends  ; so  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  came  to  England,  nor 
that,  when  here,  his  relish  of  our  political  institu- 
tions induced  him  to  stay  two  years.  There  are 
traces  of  his  presence  in  London  society  at  that 
time.  He  was  a member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  ; 
Queen  Caroline  distinguished  him,  undeterred  by 
bis  absent  manners,  and  appreciating  the  grace  of 
his  wit,  and  perhaps  the  force  of  his  satire,  when- 
ever he  rallied  his  faculties  for  conversation.  One 
story  is  that  when  an  anecdote  was  pressed  upon 
him  which  he  did  not  believe,  and  the  bore  who 
urged  it  said  that,  if  his  fact  were  not  true,  he 
would  make  Montesquieu  a present  of  his  head, 
the  philosopher  replied,  “ I accept  it : these  little 
presents  keep  up  the  warmth  of  friendship.” 

Within  this  century  it  has  become  known  that 
Montesquieu  wrote,  either  before  or  during  his 
travels,  a short  treatise  which  he  got  printed  in 
Holland,  on  the  impossibility  of  any  universal 
monarchy  in  Europe.  He  suppressed  it,  however, 
apprehending  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  show 
why  no  power  could  henceforth  subjugate  the 
various  populations  of  Europe.  He  published 
instead,  in  1734,  his  “Considerations  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Greatness  and  the  Decline  of  the 
Homans,”  which  answered  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  their  feat  of  universal  empire  could  never  be 
repeated. 

The  subject  had  been  often  treated  ; but  there 
was  more  to  the  purpose  in  Montesquieu’s  single 
volume  than  in  all  the  one-sided  views  and  random 
eloquence  of  his  predecessors.  Vet  it  was  but  one 
branch  of  the  subject  he  was  meditating,  the 
greatness  of  which  weighed  upon  his  heart.  Some- 
times, as  he  tells  us,  he  believed  he  was  getting  on 
by  strides, — so  clear  vTas  the  truth  he  had  to  illus- 
trate ; while,  at  other  times,  he  felt  as  if  he  should 
never  move  another  step,  under  the  burden  of  so 
vast  a meaning  as  his  book  was  to  bear.  He  was 
anxious  to  be  as  brief  and  as  emphatic  as  he  could, 
in  order  to  win  readers  ; and  this  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  his  style  is  far  inferior  to  his  subject. 
He  u as  as  fond  of  Tacitus  as  Machiavelli  was  : 
and  he  tried  to  imitate  his  style,  w-ithout  parting 
with  his  ovai  French  epigrammatic  mode  of  ex- 
pression. The  result  is  a kind  and  degree  of 
affectation  displeasing  to  English  taste  ; but  the 
point  of  view  attained  in  the  “Spirit  of  Laws,” 
the  wealth  of  significance  w hich  it  bears,  and  the 
noble  spirit  which  breathes  through  it  shame  a 1 
objections  about  minor  matters.  It  is  a remark- 
able circumstance  that  liis  own  judgment  of  his 


work  varied  with  his  mood  of  mind  up  to  a cer- 
tain point,  and  then  became  fixed.  He  asked  his  ;j 
honest  friend  Helvetins  to  read  his  manuscript,  ! 
and  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  Helvetius 
objected  to  several  things,  and  especially  the  main 
doctrine  of  the  treatise.  Indeed,  he  thought  so 
ill  of  the  work  that  he  dared  not,  for  some  time,  i 
say  what  he  thought, — that  Montesquieu  would 
lose  reputation  entirely  by  it  ; and  he  secretly 
consulted  Saurin  (author  of  “ Spartacus”),  who 
was  exactly  of  his  opinion. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  now  the  letter  of  Helvetius 
to  Saurin,  in  which  he  says  that  they  need  not 
fear  offending  Montesquieu,  who  will  answer  their 
remonstrances  with  witticisms,  and  go  his  own 
way- ; that  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  w ay  of  destruction ; but  that  it  is  a duty 
to  themselves  to  take  care  that,  when  the  day  of 
ruin  overtakes  him,  he  shall  have  no  cause  to 
blame  his  friends  for  want  of  warning.  Montes- 
quieu’s reply  to  his  critic  was  that  he  now-  per- 
ceived the  work  was  in  advance  of  his  generation, 
and  he  must  issue  it  according  to  his  own  views  ; 
and  he  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  vacillations 
about  it.  It  was  published  in  174S  ; and  within 
a year  and  a-half  it  had  gone  through  twenty-two 
editions  at  Paris,  and  was  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language.  Men  of  literary 
curiosity  relished  it  mightily.  Horace  Walpole, 
for  instance,  calls  it  “ the  best  book  that  ever  was 
written.”  Men  of  kindly  sentiment  enjoy  its 
genial  and  hopeful  spirit.  But  it  required  a philo- 
sopher to  see  its  true  significance,  in  discovering 
the  relations  of  politics  to  science.  It  is  easily 
criticised,  for  some  of  its  views  as  well  as  its  style; 
but  its  radical  thought, — that  political  phenomena 
are  subject  to  natural  laws, — placed  its  author  at 
once  above  all  his  predecessors  in  his  province  of 
study. 

In  seven  years  he  was  dead.  He  died  of  inllam- 
matory  fever,  in  thirteen  days, — aware  of  his 
danger  throughout,  and  with  all  his  faculties  in 
their  natural  vigour,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  by-  his 
fencing  with  the  Jesuits  who  came  about  him  as 
he  was  dying.  “Yon  know,”  said  one  of  them, 
in  administering  the  viaticum,  “how  great  God 
is.”  “ Oh,  yes,”  replied  he,  “ and  how  small  men 
are.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  Montesquieu’s 
great  work  having  been  most  valued  in  England 
and  least  in  France.  In  spite  of  the  dozens  of 
editions  demanded  at  Paris,  the  book  failed  to 
modify-  French  thought ; and  political  speakers 
and  writers  went  on  romancing  the  more,  as  the 
revolution  drew  on,  about  the  first  principles 
which  they  derived  from  imagination,  or  from  a 
poetical  view-  of  the  events  of  history.  In  England, 
the  bent  of  the  national  mind  Mgs  favourable  to 
Montesquieu’s  method  of  studying  the  wide  range 
of  facts  of  social  experience,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain from  them  the  laws  which  governed  them, 
and  which  must  govern  the  history  yet  to  be 
enacted. 

When  the  “ Spirit  of  Laws”  appeared,  Edmund 
Burke  was  under  twenty  years  old,  but  quite  w isc 
enough  to  enjoy  and  profit  by-  it.  We  may  fairly 
suppose  that  lie  did,  not  only-  because  every 
student  of  politics  read  it,  but  also  from  the 
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character  of  Burke’s  first  publication,  — the 
“Vindication  of  Natural  Society,”  -which  pre- 
tended to  be  written  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Burke 
was  then  only  six-aiul-twenty ; but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  which  he  never  changed,  against  the 
d priori  method  in  political  philosophy,  which  he 
was  to  see  reach  such  a height  of  mischievous 
absurdity  in  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  true, 
we  of  another  century  may  thiuk  that  Burke 
carried  his  reverence  for  natural  laws  of  society 
into  superstition  when  he  discouraged  action,  and 
admired  passive  waiting  on  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  It  is  true,  we  may  see  how  unwelcome 
his  incessant  announcements  of  the  results  of  his 
reasonings  were  in  parliament,  where  the  members 
were  divided  between  poetical  and  sympathetic 
enthusiasm  about  the  metaphysics  and  sentiment 
of  French  polities  and  the  hard  dry  notions  of 
practical  politics  which  prevailed  under  an  igno- 
rant and  wilful  king  and  a Tory  party  at  which 
the  country  would  blush  at  this  day.  It  is  true, 
Burke  left  no  great  single  work,  general  in  its 
character,  and  thorough  in  its  treatment  of  a 
province  of  philosophy  ; but  yet  he  was  a repre- 
sentative man  in  political  philosophy.  He  united 
in  himself  the  intuitive  perception  of  general  truths 
which  some  persons  suppose  to  constitute  a proof 
of  first  principles,  with  the  clear  and  constant 
conviction  that  the  seareh  for  first  principles  in 
politics  is  as  mischievous  as  vain.  While  Mon- 
tesipheu’s  countrymen  were  preaching  away  about 
social  contracts  and  savage  states  of  society,  and 
natural  social  rights,  and  personifying  abstractions 
of  any  sort  that  pleased  their  fancy.  Burke, — the 
born-poet,  the  man  of  imagination,  fancy,  sympa- 
thy, which  so  abounded  in  him  that  he  might 
have  swamped  the  whole  supply  paraded  by  the 
French  revolutionists, — this  fervent  speaker,  who 
might  have  beaten  all  the  metaphysicians  and  all 
the  political  discoverers  with  their  own  weapons, 
never  ceased  his  exhortations  to  legislators  and 
society  to  abide  by  facts,  and  to  reason  from 
known  particular  facts  to  the  ascertainable  general 
facts  which  we  call  laws.  We  cannot  regard 
Burke  as  the  founder  of  a school,  or  the  discoverer 
of  any  new  department  of  politics  : but  he  was  a 
teacher  whose  wisdom  will  drop  into  many  minds 
of  each  generation  for  long  years,  perhaps  cen- 
turies, to  come.  No  one  can  travel  in  America 
without  being  struck  with  the  veneration  in  which 
Burke’s  utterances  are  held  there.  The  fact  is 
singular,  considering  the  metaphysical  quality  of 
American  polities,  from  Burke’s  time  to  the 
present  ; but  it  shows  what  life  sympathy  with 
revolutionary  France  might  have  been  if  lie  had 
not  been  guarded  by  an  early  recognition  of  the 
true  character  of  political  philosophy, — derived, 
perhaps,  in  great  measure,  from  Montesquieu. 
The  prevalent  character  of  political  speculation  in 
France  at  this  day  enhances  the  delight  of  the 
study  of  Bnrke,  in  whom  we  find  all  the  ideality 
of  the  metaphysical  school,  together  with  the 
sound  wisdom — the  intense  common  sense — of  the 
higher  and  humbler  students  who  are  thankful  to 
learn  from  a wide  range  of  events,  rather  than 
from  a group  of  notions  fetched  from  out  of  their 
own  brains. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  how  the  , 


House  of  Commons  looked  while  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh was  speaking,  can  bear  witness  that  our 
legislature  has  no  real  and  permanent  antipathy1  to 
political  philosophers.  Too  much  of  the  conduct 
of  our  parliament  looks  like  it ; and  it  will  be  an 
undying  tradition  that  the  House  emptied  when 
Burke  spoke,  while  it  has  never  failed  to  rally  to 
hear  the  coarsest  libeller  who  will  amuse  it  with 
personalities,  provided  he  has  sutficient  smartness. 
Yet  a metaphysician  and  a man  of  speculative 
genius  may  win  homage,  in  spite  of  his  strongest 
qualitieations,  if  lie  can  gratify  his  hearers  with 
some  others.  They  listened  eagerly  whenever 
Mackintosh  spoke,  though  he  was  lirst  known  as  a 
political  philosopher.  He  does  not,  however, 
belong  to  my  subject,  for  lie  was  by  no  means  a 
representative  man  in  political  philosophy.  Neither 
can  we  assign  that  character  to  our  benefactor, 
Mr.  Halhim,  substantial  and  invaluable  as  are  his 
services.  He  lias  promoted  political  thought 
among  us  by  enabling  the  present  generation  to 
understand  the  constitution  under  which  they 
live.  His  statements  instruct  us  ; his  reasonings 
enlighten  us ; and  his  inferences  set  us  thinking  : 
hut  his  function  has  been  only  critical.  He  may, 
probably,  have  helped  to  make  some  future  politi- 
cal philosopher ; but  he  was  not  himself  one  of 
the  supreme  sages  of  the  order. 

As  France  has  supplied  a seic-nee  of  History  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  so  she  has  perhaps  sup- 
plied the  purest  example  of  a political  philosopher. 
Be  Tocqueville  answers  more  entirely  to  the 
description  than  any  other  man  of  our  time  ; and 
not  the  less,  if  his  function  was  rather  to  illus- 
trate the  operation  of  known  laws  than  to  make 
discoveries  of  new  ones.  Born  into  a position 
(like  that  of  Maeliiavelli  and  of  Montesquieu), 
favourable  to  observation  without  passion  or  pre- 
judice, De  Tocqueville  looked  out  upon  social  life 
with  a fine  faculty  of  insight  into  its  workings, 
and  a kindly  heart,  sensitive  to  the  present  troubles 
and  the  future  dangers  of  society.  His  life  was  dis- 
tinguished accordingly  by  his  emphatic  warnings 
of  the  near  relationship  of  democratic  equality  to 
subjugation  under  a despotism,  while  his  cautions 
were  rendered  trustworthy  by  his  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom. 

His  misfortune  was  his  French  tendency  to  a 
logical  treatment  of  an  idealised  theme.  It  was 
this  which  obstructed  the  effect  of  his  “Demo- 
cracy in  America"  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  have  no  sort  of  objection 
to  even  an  d priori  handling  of  political  doctrine 
(witness  their  own  Declaration  of  Independence). 
However  it  may  Ire  with  their  responsible  states- 
men, the  reading  public  there  is  certainly  favour- 
able to  an  idealising  and  metaphysical  treatment 
of  any  subject, — and  of  politics  among  the  rest  ; 
hut  De  Toequeville’s  procedure  was  rather  too  plain 
before  their  eyes.  He  saw  few  people,  he  did  not 
go  southwards  beyond  Washington,  and  conversed 
very  little  ; and  the  remark  was  that  his  book 
might  have  been  written  in  his  own  library,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  the  voyage.  He  himself  declared 
that  he  had  wrought  out  his  exposition  from  the 
scantiest  supply  of  facts,  just  as  Cuvier  would 
have  elaborated  an  entire  unknown  animal  from 
the  aspect  of  a tooth.  It  is  true,  there  was  tco 
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much  assumption  of  the  infallible  working  of  known 
laws,  without  doubt  or  distrust  as  to  the  interven- 
tion of  anything  unexpected  ; and  the  usefulness 
of  his  work  among  a people  singularly  in  need  of 
it  has  been  restricted  accordingly  ; but  not  the  less 
has  De  Toequeville  been,  for  thirty  years,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death  in  1S59,  the  repre- 
sentative political  philosopher  of  the  time.  This 
philosophy  was  his  pursuit,  his  engrossing  interest, 
the  proper  field  of  his  genius,  and  the  natural 
channel  for  both  his  patriotism  and  his  general 
benevolence.  At  the  same  time,  it  enhanced  in- 
stead of  mitigating  the  great  grief  of  his  life, — 
the  suppression  of  liberty  in  Ids  own  country. 
His  thorough  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the 
submission  of  France  to  the  existing  despotism 
aggravated  his  keen  sense  of  the  calamity  ; and 
his  hopelessness  of  the  course  of  affairs  cast  a 
deep  shadow  over  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  noble  family 
in  Normandy.  Louis  XVII I.  restored  the  title  of 
Count  to  his  father,  and  it  is  still  borne  by  his 


I 


present  doing.  The  existing  and  all  recent  par- 
liaments have  displayed  an  insensibility  to  the  situa- 
tion which  De  Toequeville  could  have  shown  them, 
and  which  his  works  do  show,  to  be  very  perilous ; 
and  the  elements  of  discontent  which  are  gathering 
outside  of  political  expression  are,  as  he  would 
avouch,  more  dangerous  than  any  mode  of  ex- 
pression that  they  could  find  under  the  forms!  of 
the  constitution.  It  is  by  bad  faith  and  ignorant 
levity  that  they  have  been  excluded : and  it  is 
only  a question  of  time  whether  the  enlarged 
franchises  and  reforms  now  for  some  time  due 
shall  be  obtained  with  such  safety  and  tranquillity 
as  may  still  be  possible,  or  be  imperiously  demanded 
by  an  exasperated  popular  will  whieh  shall  overbear, 
more  perilously  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  power 
of  resistance  rightfully  belonging  to  the  classes 
who  ought  to  be  the  exemplars  of  the  cultivated 
intelligence  of  the  country.  After  all  parties  have 
agreed  that  there  has  been  a great  advance  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  that  that  intelli- 
gence is  a sound  title  to  a share  in  political 


elder  brother  ; but  Alexis  never  adopted  it,  having,  counsel  and  action,  it  is  rash  in  the  extreme  to 
as  he  said,  no  inclination  to  accept  a distinction  delay  the  admission  on  false  pretenees,  or  by 
whieh  had  for  ever  lost  the  characteristic  of  catching  at  accidents,  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
honour  which  made  titles  worth  having.  He  De  Toequeville  were  among  us  now,  there  is  no 
was  ten  years  old  when  the  First  Empire  closed  at  doubt  what  his  opinion  of  our  present  parliament 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  During  the  subsequent  would  be,  and  his  writings  ought,  by  this  time,  to 
Bourbon  reigns  he  was  diligently  prosecuting  his  have  made  our  rulers  wiser  than  they  are.  We 
education,  and  on  reaching  manhood  ranged  him-  may  hope  that  the  people  of  England  will  yet 
self  with  the  liberal  party,  clearly  anticipating  the  cause  his  name  and  fame  to  be  honoured  among  us  j 
dowufal  of  the  Bourbons.  He  regarded  the  acees-  as  they  deserve.  • Harriet  Marti  near. 

sion  of  the  Orleans  family  and  policy  as  only  a : 

new  stage  in  the  revolution,  because  he  saw  that  THE  HARVEST  MOUSE  (Ml  S MESSO- 
there  was  no  preparation  of  the  mind  of  the  II I U S Oil  MUS  MINUTUS.) 

French  people  for  withstanding  the  despotism  Many  persons  woidd  be  surprised  if  they  were 
which  inevitably  accompanies  an  immature  growth  told  that  a new  quadruped  had,  within  some  few 
of  democracy.  In  1831  he  went  to  America,  and  years  past,  been  discovered  in  this  island;  and  yet 
in  his  work  on  “Democracy  in  Ameriea”  he  gave  it  is  so.  Mr.  V liite  of  Selborne  was  the  person 
utterance,  in  a philosophical  form,  to  his  clear  to  do  this,  and  his  researches  were  rewarded  by  his 
views  of  the  prospects  of  his  own  and  every  other  introducing  to  naturalists  the  harvest  mouse,  oer- 
country  in  which  the  democratic  principle  has  tainly  the  smallest  four-footed  animal  we  have, 
established  itself  unwatclied  and  unchecked  by  We  will  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and 
political  philosophy  incorporated  w ith  practice,  it  will  be  found  from  its  manner  of  life  that  it  is 
He  was  almost  as  much  at  home  in  England  as  in  possessed  of  equal  sagacity  with  the  larger  kinds. 
France,  and  his  hopes  found  a resting-place  in  the  We  have  stated  that  Air.  V hite  was  the  lirst 
sound  quality  and  natural  growth  of  English  person  to  bring  these  animals  into  notice,  although 
liberties.  Such  comfort  as  he  experienced,  as  a from  the  account  he  has  published  in  his  charming 
political  philosopher,  during  the  last  depressed  “ Natural  History  of  Selborne,”  he  was  evidently 
years  of  his  life,  were  derived  from  our  country  ; ignorant  of  many  of  their  habits.  We  will  endea- 
and  this  should  be  at  once  an  admonition  and  an  vour  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  the  account 
encouragement  to  us  to  take  heed  to  the  lessons  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  are  little 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  one  political  sage  of  our  acquainted  with  the  animal  in  question, 
times.  The  length  of  the  harvest  mouse,  including  the 

It  is  plain  to  all  eyes  that  the  lesson  is  needed,  tail,  is  four  inches.  Its  colour  a beautiful  reddish 
Everybody  is  aware  that  the  present  condition  of  yellow  on  the  back  and  sides,  the  whole  of  the 
polities  cannot  last.  In  the  absence  of  political  under  parts  being  a pure  white.  The  head  is  small, 
parties  marked  by  oppositions  of  principles,  we  are  the  nose  sharp,  the  eyes  large  and  prominent  and 
halting  between  two  opinions  in  a way  which  jet  black.  The  whiskers  arc  numerous  but  weak, 
can  bring  nothing  but  disaster.  A democratic  ears  short,  the  fore-feet  small,  with  four  toes  and  a 
tendency  is  now  universal,  and  cannot  be  arrested  ; rudimentary  thumb.  The  nails  are  long  in  pro- 
and  to  ignore  it  in  the  freest  country  in  the  portion,  and  with  them  the  animal  firmly  holds  its 
world  is  fatal  folly.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  food,  and  conveys  it  to  his  mouth.  The  hind  feet 
especially  in  England,  that  practical  statesmen  are  much  longer  and  stronger,  having  live  distinct 
should  be  political  philosophers.  Ours  are  not,  toes,  long  and  covered  with  line  hair  to  the  nails, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be  so.  But  they  might  The  tail  is  equal  in  length  to  the  body,  prehensile, 
look  for  guidance  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  ; . thus  greatly  assisting  them  when  climbing 
and  this  is  what  no  statesman  of  any  party  is  at  | amongst  the  grass.  Weight,  two  penny  weights 
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and  eighteen  grains.  All  the  movements  of  this  ful,  as  well  as  diminutive  of  all  quadrupeds,  being 
little  creature  are  agile  and  graceful.  When  inconstant  motion  during  their  hours  of  exercise,  ! 

seated  on  their  hind  legs  they  are  capable  of  ex-  climbing  about  the  wires  of  their  cage,  and  holding 

tending  the  body  to  a considerable  angle  like  the  by  their  prehensile  tails,  frequently  hanging  by 
kangaroos.  one  foot  and  the  tail.  They  sometimes  fed  during 

A nest,  containing  a female  and  three  young  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  more  generally  in  the 
ones,  was  taken  in  a hay-lield  m the  month  of  evening,  at  which  time  they  are  most  active 
June.  The  young  were  apparently  about  a month  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven,  and  perhaps 

old.  They  were  all  placed  in  a cage,  where  the  most  part  of  the  night,  in  their  gambols  the 

young  ones  grew  rapidly,  and  in  a short  time  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them,  such  is  the  rapidity 
could  feed  themselves,  although  the  mother  eon-  of  their  motions,  for  they  dart  like  lightning, 
tinned  to  suckle  them.  They  were  the  most  play-  scarcely  appearing  to  touch  the  ground.  Their  cage 


was  six  inches  high  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
, wires,  and  it  was  a favourite  exercise  to  leap  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
leopards  and  tigers  in  confinement.  This  feat  was 
done  by  all  in  succession,  as  if  they  were  following 
their  leader.  When  the  height  of  the  animal  and 
the  spring  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be 
considered  enormous,  being  twelve  times  as  high 
as  itself.  They  are  fond  of  canary  seed,  barley, 
bread  or  biscuit.  They  drink  frequently,  by  lapping 
like  a dog.  In  their  state  of  freedom,  the  pearly 
dewdrops  must  he  their  beverage,  as  the  lields 


where  they  were  taken  are  dry,  having  no  water 
of  any  kind. 

The  nest  of  this  pretty  little  animal  is  made  of 
grass,  formed  into  a ball  about  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball,  and  is  suspended  on  a plant  about 
live  inches  from  the  ground,  sometimes,  as  Mr. 
White  informs  us,  on  the  head  of  a thistle.  He 
also  says  that  it  is  so  compact  and  well  placed, 
that  it  will  roll  across  the  tabic  ^without  being  dis 
composed,  though  it  contains  eight  little  mice 
that  are  naked  and  blind.  As  the  nest  which  In 
saw  v, as  perfectly  lull,  Mr.  ’White  ;oks  how  eouh 
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the  dam  come  to  her  young,  so  as  to  administer 
a teat  to  each  ? Perhaps  she  opens  different  places 
for  that  purpose,  adjusting  them  again  when  the 
business  is  over;  but  she  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
tained herself  in  the  ball  with  her  young,  which, 
i moreover,  would  be  daily  increasing  in  bulk.  This 
I wonderful  procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of 
the  efforts  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a wheat-field, 
suspended  in  the  head  of  a thistle.  In  winter,  the 
little  animal  burrows  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
makes  a warm  bed  of  grass.  Edward  Jesse. 

TOWN  TRANSIT— THE  AIR  LINE. 

We  have  had  propositions  of  various  kinds  to 
facilitate  passenger  traffic  in  our  streets — railways 
on  the  street-level — railways  below  the  streets — and 
railways  over  the  house-tops.  We  have,  moreover, 
the  electric  telegraph,  supposed  to  dispense  with 
hoth  letters  and  persons  in  the  way  of  communi- 
cating intelligence.  But,  strange  to  say,  even  the 
telegraph  people  themselves,  in  the  dispatch  of 
their  own  business,  found  that  their  public  scheme 
of  word-transit  would  not  answer  their  private 
purpose.  So  they  revived  on  a small  scale  the  propo- 
sition of  the  engineer  Yallanee,  for  a tube  to  carry 
passengers  between  London  and  Brighton  by 
means  of  air  pressure,  but  substituting  the  natural 
pressure  of  air  behind  by  an  exhaust  in  front, 
instead  of  direct  pressure  by  mechanism  behind. 
“Better  lead  than  drive,”  is  an  old  proverb, 
and  the  air  and  the  donkey  are  alike  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  air  sets  up  a great  resistance  to 
being  forced  through  a tube,  but  is  very  amenable 
to  suction, 

Coleridge,  in  the  “ Ancient  Mariner,”  asks, 

Why  drives  on  that  ship  so  last, 

Without  or  wave  or  wind  '■ 

And  the  answer  given  is — 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 

And  closes  from  behind. 

With  all  due  submission  to  the  poet,  there 
was  no  marvel  in  this  case  ; it  was  wind — and 
nothing  but  wind — caused  by  the  air  rushing  to 
supply  the  vacuum. 

The  electric  people  laid  down,  from  one  office 
to  another,  a lead  pipe  some  two  inches  in 
diameter,  with  an  air-pump  attached  at  the  de- 
livery end.  The  pipe  passed  downwards  under 
the  street,  up  again,  and  the  open  end  curled  over 
the  office  desk.  A short  cartridge-looking  case  with 
an  opening  at  the  side,  to  contain  a roll  of  paper, 
being  put  into  the  pipe,  and  the  pump  set  to 
work  to  exhaust  in  front  of  it,  created  sufficient 
vacuum  to  cause  a rush  of  air  and  wind  behind, 

I and  propel  the  cartridge  like  a bullet  through  a 
gun-barrel  till  it  fell  out  on  the  desk  where  it 
was  wanted. 

To  do  this  on  a larger  scale  simply  needed  a 
larger  pump  or  exhaust.  But  people  did  not 
contemplate  a tube  large  enough  for  passengers, 
and  so  Mr.  Clegg  devised  a method  of  driving  a 
piston  in  a long  pipe  with  a side  slit  to  connect  the 
piston  with  a train  of  carriages,  closing  it  with  a 
leathern  valve  and  a coating  of  waxen  salve. 
This  was  put  in  practice  on  a steep  curving  line  of 
railway  called  the  Dalkey,  about  a mile  in  length, 


joining  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown.  A single 
carriage  worked  in  this  way  brought  passengers 
on  to  the  line  and  took  them  to  the  top  of  a breezy 
hill  by  this  kind  of  air-rope,  which  did  not  pay  by 
itself,  but  served  as  an  attraction  to  make  the 
main  line  pay.  The  late  Mr.  Brunei  was 
. encouraged  by  this  to  make  the  South  Devon  line 
full  of  steeps  and  curves,  and  applied  the  system, 
hut  it  failed  at  a great  loss  to  the  shareholders.  It 
was  again  tried  on  the  Croydon  line,  and  again 
failed.  The  leakage  at  the  long  side-valve  was 
fatal.  Had  the  poet  stood  by  the  side  of  it,  lie 
would  have  found  that  tlie  cutting  the  air  away 
before  did  indeed  cause  a “ rush.”  not  merely  be- 
hind, but  sideways.  It  would  have  pulled  in  a 
truss  of  straw,  had  there  been  room,  or  a dog’s 
leg,  or  a small  child,  or  any  moveable  lying  at 
band,  not  too  large  or  too  heavy.  It  would  have 
carried  off  every  note  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land— hoth  “stiff  ” and  “ flimsy  ” — and  tried  hard 
at  the  “blunt.”  But  the  pumps  had  to  work  so 
hard  to  keep  down  the  leak  that  it  would  not 
pay,  and  so,  one  line  morning,  the  manager 
caused  the  whole  of  the  pipes  to  be  pulled  up  and 
the  pumps  to  be  pulled  down,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it. 

It  has  been  revived  again  by  Mr.  B arum  ell, 
under  the  name  of  the  Pneumatic  Dispatch.  He 
has  got  together  a company  with  men  in  it  who 
have  known  something  of  business — the  Marquis 
of  Chandos  and  Captain  Huish,  so  long  on  the 
North-Western  Line,  and  a sample  has  been  laid 
down  at  Battersea.  But  in  this  case  the  vehicles 
arc  put  inside  the  tube,  which  is  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  so  form  the  piston. 

The  tubes  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  laid  with 
ascents  and  descents  of  one  in  twenty-two  and 
one  in  twenty-five,  and  with  very  sharp  curves. 
The  exhaust  is  produced  by  a fan  of  large  dia- 
meter. When  nearly  at  the  end  the  carriages 
are  turned  by  the  rails  into  a separate  tube 
with  atmospheric  air  in  it,  which  is  compressed 
by  the  momentum,  and  forms  a buffer.  Just  at 
the  time  the  carriages  stop,  they  touch  a trigger, 
which  throws  open  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
tube,  and  then  the  carriages  run  out  into  the 
open  air. 

Without  at  present  entering  into  the  cost  of 
power,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan  is  effective, 
and  effective  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  trial,  the  friction  being  far  greater 
than  is  needed,  and  the  fit  of  the  vehicle  in  the 
tube  being  far  from  so  accurate  as  it  might  be. 
Moreover  the  test  m a small  tube  is  much  more 
severe  than  in  a large  one. 

The  pressure  obtained  w'as  about  40  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot,  and  the  area  is  about  five  square 
feet  ; the  speed  was  about  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 

With  this  arrangement  transit  over  the  house- 
tops becomes  practicable.  A tube  of  wrought 
iron  plate  to  carry  a carriage  eight  feet  square, 
or  sixty-four  square  feet  of  section,  might  be 
constructed,  weighing  about  12  cwt.  per  yard, 
run,  at  a cost  of  about  12,000/.  per  mile,  and 
this  tube  might  he  glazed  with  small  pieces,  of 
plate  glass,  so  as  to  give  ample  light.  A carriage 
carrying  JO  passengers  'would  weigh  al  o it  3 cwt. 
per  foot  run,  or  a total  of  4s  tons.  'I  bus  200 
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passengers  on  a train  over  a street  of  120  feet 
wide,  would  only  be  18  tons,  or  one  third  the 
weight  of  a large  locomotive  and  tender,  and  the 
power  required  to  draw  it  on  the  level  would 
only  be  about  230  lbs.,  or  4 lbs.  per  foot  of 
area.  At  a maximum  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  foot 
a train  of  1200  passengers  might  be  taken. 

The  advantages  of  such  a system  would  be 
easy  and  sheltered,  yet  light,  transit,  with  perfect 
ventilation  and  freedom  from  dust,  smoke,  or 
vapour.  The  disadvantages  would  be  “such  a 
getting  up  stairs.”  But  this  might  be  alleviated 
by  mechanical  lifts,  performed  by  the  same 
engines  used  to  obtain  the  vacuums.  \\  hether 
the  houses  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
load,  and  whether  the  owners  would  demand  too 
much  rent,  are  other  questions.  The  question  of 
noise  does  not  raise  a difficulty,  for  the  move- 
ment might  be  almost  noiseless.  The  safety 
would  be  absolute.  There  would  neither  be 
engines  to  explode  or  run  into  trains  a-liead, 
nor  trains  to  get  off  the  line. 

It  is  a question  of  cost,  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  cost  so  much  as  portions  of  the 
Blaoku  all  line. 

Anyhow,  the  air  line  is  as  much  a practical 
thing  as  the  telegraph  over  the  house-tops,  and 
only  a question  of  cost  and  ownership. 

And,  if  an  underground  line  is  a necessity, 
the  iron  tube  air-worked  is  the  only  plan  of 
wholesome  transit. 

W.  Bridges  Adams. 

GUILBERT  FITZ-R1CHARD. 

A.D.  1070. 

A Song  of  a Saxon  Glkemax. 

“One  alone  amongst  all  the  Conquerors  traiu  elaimed 
neither  lands,  nor  goid,  nor  women  : lie  was  named  Guilbert, 
Ftt/l-Kiehard.  lie  said  that  he  had  accompanied  his  lord 
imo  Kurland,  bceau-e  sueh  was  his  duty,  and  that  he  was 
not  to  Vie  tempted  by  stolen  property,  but  Would  return  into 
Normandy  to  live  on  bis  own  patrimony.” 

Augcsiix  Thikkry’s  •*  Norman  Conquest,” 


The  wailing  wife  who  wept  her  lord  at  the  rout  of 
Hastings  slain, 

Sword  at  her  throat,  was  wedded  to  some  churl  of 
William’s  train, 

Ennobled  for  a bowman’s  deed  done  at  that  bitter 
fight, 

This  churl  knelt  down  A bowman  and  rose  up  a belted 
knight. 


Now  glory  unto  Guilbert,  De  Chesney's  stout  esquire, 
Whose  iron  arm  at  Hastings  was  never  known  to  tire, 
Who  loved  his  lord,  and  followed  him  for  the  love  of 
ehivalrie 

To  the  good  green  fields  of  England  from  pleasant 
Normandie. 


No  spoiler  he,  no  ravisher — upon  his  blade  no  blood, 
Save  that  of  Saxon  foemen  in  honest  fight-  that  stood  ; 
Our  franklins  honoured  Guilbert,  in  our  anger’s  hot 
despite, 

So  gentle  after  conquest-,  so  valiant  in  the  fight. 


No  Saxon  mother  could  to  him  her  suckling’s  slaughter 
trace, 

By  him  no  father  tore  his  heard  for  a daughter’s  foul 
disgrace  ; 

Quoth  Guilbert,  “Spoil  I seek  nut,  norland,  nor  lady 
fair,  — 

The  fight  is  done,  the  Norman’s  won,  and  home  will  I 
repair. 


“Oh  ! dearer  far  than  English  laud,  though  fair  its 
meads  they  be, 

Are  the  hills,  and  heaths,  and  sunny  slopes  of  distant 
Normandie, 

And  dearer  is  my  sunburnt  maid  in  a grey  old  Norman 
tower, 

Than  the  daintiest  dame  of  Sussex  with  her  broad 
lands  for  a dower. 


The  Saxon  folk  were  scatter'd  like  chaff  before  the 
wind, 

With  the  good  greenwood  before  them  and  Norman 
knights  behind  ; 

Their  Leofries  and  Edrics,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair, 

Wero  flying  for  dear  life  to  couch  with  the  wild  beast 
in  his  lair. 

it. 

The  Norman  Jongleurs  flouted  them  with  gay  songs  to 
Norman  lyres, 

What  time,  as  serfs,  the  Saxons  tilled  lands  won  by 
Saxon  sires  ; 

Their  daughters  dear  were  led  away,  as  the  Saxon 
annul  saith, 

By  Norman  squires,  poor  lemans  fair,  that  wept  and 
prayed  for  death. 

fit. 

The  stalwart  sons  of  Saxon  earls  the  Norman  sold  for 
slaves, 

To  his  Laeys  and  Pc  Bracys,  Montmesnils  and  l)e  Graves, 

Those  beggar  knights  of  Normandie,  whose  fee  was 
sword  in  hand, 

Spread,  since  the  fight  of  Hastings,  like  wolves  through- 
put the  land. 


“I  followed  thee,  De  Chesney ; my  duty  I have  done  ; 

Knight,  give  me  back  my  fealty,  and  let  me  now  lie 
gone 

To  the  land  where  first  I drew  my  breath  — that 
grey  tower  by  the  sea, 

Where  a maiden's  weeping  half  the  day  in  her  weary 
watch  for  me.” 


“What  !”  said  the  haughty  Norman,  ‘‘and  dost  thou 
look  so  low  ? 

And  vouldst  thou  yield  to  baser  hands  what  well 
thou’st  won,  1 trow  ? 

Nay  ! in  this  land  God  gave  us  and  our  trusty  Norman 
swords, 

Dwell — see  thy  children's  children  these  Saxon  varlets’ 
lords.” 


“Nay!’  quoth  the  gentle  Guilbert,  “by  Him  that 
died  on  cross, 

If  I could  gain  all  Sussex  soil,  I d count  it  but  a loss, 

If  far  away  from  hope  and  home  tor  life  1 so  must  be, 
Ear  from  that  Norman  maiden  vim  pledged  her  troth  to 
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Ovid’s  blessing  on  tliee,  Guilbert,  a fair  w ind  speed  thee 
home ! 

Skim  like  a sea-mew,  Borman  bark,  across  the  jeasty 
foam : . , 

And  when  the  news  to  England  comes  that  Guilbert  s 
knell  doth  toll, 

Each  Saxon  priest  free  mass  shall  sing  for  gentle 
Guilbert' s soul  ! 

AY.  B.  15.  Stevens. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  BIRTHDAY  CELE- 
BRATED OH  THE  PEAK  OF  TENE- 
RIFFE. 

Ox  her  voyage  home  from  China,  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Fury  touched  at  Teneritie,  and  tlio  captain 
with  some  of  the  otlicers  determined  to  celebrate 
the  Queen’s  birthday  on  the  summit  of  the  famous 
Peak,  while  at  the  same  time  the  usual  honours 
were  being  paid  on  board  the  ship.  Accordingly 
a party,  consisting  of  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  Lieu- 
tenant Perceval,  Lieutenant  Godfrey,  Royal 
Marines,  Lieutenant  Gordon  Stuart,  St.  Helena 
Regiment,  and  T.  E.  Boileau,  Esq.,  started  from 
Santa  Cruz  at  11  A.M.  on  Wednesday,  May  22nd, 
1SG1,  en  route'  for  Orotava,  from  whence  the  ascent 
of  the  Peak  must  be  made. 

Laguna,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  reached 
at  12-30,  after  which  the  aspect  of  the  country 
gradually  improved!  until  at  Suazal,  which  is 
about  half  way,  the  valley  of  Orotava  opened  upon 
> the  view,  displaying  scenery  the  beauty  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  At  S nazal  it 
is  the  custom  to  rest  the  horses  and  take  dinner, 
which  is  served  in  the  old  Spanish  fashion  ; the 
party,  however,  by  a great  effort  persuaded  the 
cook  to  forego  the  usual  bountiful  allowance  of 
garlic.  From  Santa  Cruz  to  Suazal  there  is  an 
excellent,  broad,  macadamised  road,  but  from  the 
latter  place  to  Orotava  it  is  nothing  but  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  with  very  sharp  curves  at  the 
bottom,  round  which  the  coach  is  driven  at  fill 
gallop.  The  team,  generally  mules,  'require  more 
attention  than  the  coachman  alone  can  give,  and 
therefore  a boy  is  employed  to  run  alongside  the 
animals,  thrash  them,  clear  them,  and  make 
1 himself  generally  useful.  When  the  speed  is 
considerable  he  seizes  a trace,  and  contrives  to 
keep)  ptace  with  his  charge  until  going  slowly 
again.  On  the  present  occasion  the  lad  unfortu- 
nately tripped,  fell  under  the  mules,  was  kicked 
by  the  near  wheeler,  and  then  the  fore  wheel 
passed  over  him.  The  eoach  was,  of  course, 
stopqiod  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  boy  packed 
up  ; the  pioor  fellow  was  severely  injured  ; he  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  house,  where  his  wounds 
1 were  bound  up,  after  which  the  carriage  pushed 
on,  some  of  the  piarty  walking,  so  as  to  give  him 
plenty  of  room.  Finally  he  was  lodged  in  the 
hospiital,  and  a handsome  subscription  collected, 
the  doctor  assorting  that  the  cure  would  be  rapid 
and  complete.* 

* “The  little  bey  is  all  right  again,  and,  though  still  in 
bandages,  has  return*  <1  to  Ins  duties.  lie  expresses  much 
gratitude  for  the  generous  relief  left  for  him  in  my  hands 
But,  from  his  way  of  taking  the  matter,  1 fear  he  will,  or,  at 
least,  may  be,  killed  outright  the  next  time  British  officers 
go  to  Orotava,  as  he  will  certainly  fling  himself  under  the 
carriage  wheels/' — Letter  from  Mr.  Consul  Johnston,  dated 
July  13,  1861. 


La  Puerto  de  Orotava  was  reached  at  7 ‘30,  and 
very  good  accommodation  obtained  at  the  fonda  or 
inn  situated  in  tlic  Plaza. 

The  town  of  Orotava,  or  “ La  A ilia,’’  is  built 
some  distance  up  the  valley,  while  the  port,  or 
‘‘El  Puerto,”  is  of  course  on  the  coast ; from  either 
place  tlic  ascent  can  bo  made,  but  the  Puerto  is 
generally  chosen  because  an  English  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ooodall)  residing  there  takes  pdeasure,  in  the 
kindest  and  most  disinterested  manner,  in  making 
all  the  arrangements  necessary  to  insure  the  com- 
fort and  success  of  his  countrymen. 

At  10  in  the  evening  the  party  were  gratified 
by  a full  view  of  the  magnilicent  Peak.  The 
clouds  bad  dispersed,  leaving  a brilliantly  clear 
sky  overhead,  while  the  full  moon  illumined  a 
scene  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 

The  forenoon  of  the  following  day  (23rd)  was 
spent  in  necessary  preparation,  and  at  3 45  p.m. 
the  travellers  left  the  Puerto,  and  almost  imme- 
diately commenced  ascending.  The  cavalcade 
had  quite  an  imposing  apipearanee,  each  horse- 
man having  a native  in  attendance,  as  also  a man 
for  each  baggage  mule,  while  a guide  in  his  pic- 
turesque mantle  headed  the  pirocession. 

The  baggage  consisted  of  two  barrels  of  water, 
corn  for  the  horses,  food,  wine,  lireworks,  and 
warm  clothing.  Hard  boiled  eggs,  fowls,  and 
bread  formed  tlic  staple  of  the  eatables  ; coffee, 
wine,  brandy,  with  champagne  for  the  Queen’s 
health,  the  drinkables  ; the  lireworks  were  from 
China ; the  warm  clothing  consisted  of  coats, 
blankets,  and  wrappers  to  keep)  out  the  cuttingly 
cold  wind. 

The  afternoon  was  warm,  thermometer  SI3 ; 
hut  very  soon  after  leaving  El  Puerto  the  tem- 
perature cooled,  and  by  oTo  it  ivas  68°,  at  Avbicb 
time  the  last  wllifge  Avas  passed.  Nothing  could 
he  more  rugged  and  toilsome  than  the  road  ; in 
many  pdaces,  after  winding  about  for  an  hour, 
not  more  than  a mile  Avas  gained.  At  G-30  the 
ultima  tliule  of  cultivation  Avas  reached,  and  the 
piarty  found  themselves  fairly  enshrouded  m the 
clouds,  Avhen  a halt  Avas  called,  and  additional 
clothing  put  on,  the  temperature  58”,  and  heavy 
drizzle  falling.  A Spanish  scarecrow'  loomed 
gigantically  through  the  mist  from  the  last  patch 
of  cultivation,  and  piroA'ed  to  be  tiio  last  vestige  of 
civilisation. 

It  Avas  still  light  at  7 '30  when  the  moon  rose, 
the  horses  therefore  Avere  enabled  to  piick  their 
Avay  ; hut  how  they  managed  to  keepi  tlieir  footing 
was  a marvel,  the  track  being  of  the  very  worst. 
At  length,  soon  after  8,  the  glad  tidings  that  half 
the  journey  had  been  accomplished  Avas  announced, 
temperature  42°.  Hardly  had  this  good  news 
been  imparted  Avhen  the  clouds  and  mist  assumed 
a gauze -like,  fineness,  through  Avhich  the  piarty 
soon  penetrated,  and  a scene  lay  before  them 
Avhich  called  forth  the  involuntary  admiration  of 
every  one,  and  caused  the  toil  of  the  ascent  to  be 
forgotten  in  a moment.  Below,  to  the  northward, 
the  clouds  rolled  along  like  hummocky  ice-fields, 
while  a magnilicent  lunar  rainboAY  spanned  that 
part  of  the  heavens  ; aboA'e,  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less, brilliant  with  stars  and  full  moon ; right 
iu  front  Avas  “ the  Peak  ” rearing  upwards,  its 
gigantic  form  so  clear  and  Avell  defined,  that  it 
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the  ascent  of  that  “ mountain  on  top  of  a mown-  by  the  muleteers  and  guide.  I'm  innately  the  clouds 
tain.  ’ Scrambling,  rolling  and  pitching,  in  a cleared  away,  and  the  shouhler  of  the  peak,  ill 'X - 
manner  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  the  minated  by  various  coloured  fires, , was  seen  and 
saddle,  the  party  toiled  upwards,  and  at  length  admired  by  the  people  10,000  feet  below,  and  for 
reached  the  “ Estaneia  de  los  Ingleses  ” or  resting-  many  miles  round.  The  inhabitants  of  the  quiet 
place  of  the  English  ; much  to  tin:  delight  of  the  valley  of  Orotava  will  therefore  most  probably 
English,  at  least.  remember  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  her 

It  was  uow  eight  minutes  past  midnight,  and  Majesty  the  (pieen  of  England  was  born.  At  2\Ml) 
therefore  the  commencement  of  her  Majesty’s  the  horses  were  again  mounted  and  urged  upwards, 
natal  day,  the  announcement  of  which  was  and  after  a nervous  and  most  uneonnortable  ride 
received  in  a truly  British  manner,  although  the  reached  Alta  Vista  at  a quarter  past  three.  Ibis 
cheers  in  that  raritied  atmosphere  were  by  no  small  level  spot,  beyond  which  neither  horses  nor 
means  so  resounding  as  they  would  have  been  in  mules  can  go,  was  the  site  of  I’rofessor  Smythcs 
the  foggy  climate  of  dear  did  England.  The  pre-  observatory,  the  walls  of  which  are  last  falling  to 
parations  were  soon  completed  for  the  display  of  decay;  here  evert  vestige  of  vegetation  ceases,  and 
fireworks,  which  were  pronounced  “ inagnitieo  ! ” the  thermometer  having  reached  freezing  point,  with  | 


was  difiicidt  to  believe  it  out  of  reach,  while  to 
the  right  and  left  lay  immense  blocks  of  rock 
in  every  conceivable  form  as  far  as  the  eye  conhl 
reach. 

After  various  rhapsodies  had  been  indulged  in, 
the  horses  again  scrambled  forward  about  half-a- 
mile,  when  the  Estaneia  dc  la  Sierra  was  reached, 
and  an  hour’s  rest  and  refreshment  taken  by  man 
and  beast — temperature  MS'0. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  sketch  the  scene 
from  this  bivouac.  The  outline,  indeed,  of  the  noble 
peak  was  obtained,  hut  the  lunar  rainbow  , stratum 
of  clouds,  bright  sky,  wild  and  picturesque  groups 
of  men  and  horses  round  the  tire,  with  the  back- 
ground of  rugged  rocks  heaped  into  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  shapes,  proved  too  much  for  the  artists, 


Who  were  fain  to  carry  off  only  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  their  minds. 

About  ten  the  cavalcade  again  proceeded  and 
now  found  the  road  much  better,  leading  over  an 
extensive  plain  of  pumice,  which  reaches  quite 
to  the  base  of  the  peak.  This  pumice  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a light-coloured  gravel,  and  is  simply 
the  congealed  froth  or  foam  of  the  volcano.  It  has 
probably  been  thrown  down  in  a shower,  and  sub- 
sequently huge  masses  of  slag  have  been  sprinkled 
over  it  in  every  direction,  the  dark  colour  of  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  rejected  light  of  the 
pumice  gravel  upon  which  it  rests. 

Over  these  plains  the  horses  made  good  progress, 
passing  several  patehes  of  snow,  and  after  resting 
a few  minifies  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  commenced 
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a fresh  S.W.  wind  blowing,  it  proved  hut  a bleak 
resting-place.  Accordingly  the  horses  were  imme- 
diately sent  down  again  to  the  Estancia  de  los  In- 
gleses,  while  the  party  lost  no  time  in  completing 
the  last  1000  feet  of  ascent.  If  the  road  was 
bad  before,  it  was  ten  times  worse  now.  Each  one 
had  to  look  out  for  himself,  scrambling  and  jump- 
ing over  sharply  pointed  blocks  of  slag  of  every 
conceivable  size  and  shape,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  cuticle.  At  last,  however,  this  gymnasium  was 
cleared,  as  also  some  patches  of  hard  snow,  when 
the  travellers  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  composed  of  ashes  and  scorue,  which  forms 
the  true  summit  of  Tencriffe.  To  climb  this 
proved  no  easy  job,  its  moveable  surface  being  held 
so  loosely  together  as  to  yield  readily  at  each  foot- 
step ; however,  about  half-way  up,  the  pumice- 
gravel  gave  place  to  a more  solid  footing,  and  a 
little  more  patience  and  perseverance  enabled  the 
party  to  gain  the  top  just  before  the  sun  rose.  The 
daylight  had  been  spreading  upwards,  and  to  the 
right  ami  left,  for  some  time  previously  to  the 
advent  of  the  great  luminary,  therefore  oven-  one 
was  prepared  for  his  appearance  ; but  imagination 
fell  far  short  of  the  reality,  when  the  huge  disc  of  a 
! blood-red  colour  was  observed  to  rise  majestically 
from  the  ocean  and  assume  the  command  of  da}'. 
Turning  round  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
glorious  scene,  another  scarcely  less  wonderful 
struck  every  one  with  astonishment ; this  was  the 
shadow  of  the  gigantic  peak  stretching  away 
upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  partly  eclipsing  the 
isle  of  Gomera.  This  monster  shadow,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  was  defined  so  clearly  that  one  of  the 
party  waved  his  cap  on  the  edge  of  the  crater  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  action  reflected,  after  the 
manner  of  the  human  figure  on  the  summit  of  the 
1 Brocken,  the  loftiest  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  but 
the  closest  scrutiny  failed  to  detect  any  correspond- 
ing movement.  It  was  a wonderful  sight,  standing 
; on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  great  peak,  1 2,200  feet 

above  the  sea,  to  look  down  upon  the  panorama  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  bathed  in  the  glow  of 
the  rising  sun,  while  all  to  the  westward,  including 
the  greater  portion  of  the  island  of  Gomera,  was 
■wrapped  in  the  deepest  gloom. 

! The  summit  of  the  peak  is  simply  the  edge  of 
the  wall,  forming  the  crater,  and  is  therefore  very 
narrow,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  only  one  person 
can  stand  on  the  extreme  top  at  a time.  The  brim 
of  the  crater  is  not  horizontal,  like  that  of  Fayal, 

I but  dips  to  the  southward  as  much  as  45° ; all 
action  has  long  ceased,  and  now  hardly  a wreath 
of  escaping  smoke  is  perceptible,  although  the 
j.  entire  surface  is  caked  with  sulphur,  and  many 
fine  crystals  are  lying  about.  A strong  S.W.  wind 
blowing  keenly,  with  a temperature  below  freezing, 
stagnated  the  blood  of  all  the  party,  so  long  used 
to  the  warmth  of  the  tropics,  and  compelled  them 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  summit- blocks, 
where,  in  a short  time,  circulation  was  restored  ; 
rather  too  quickly,  indeed,  as  was  proved  by  the 
captain's  inexpressibles,  the  seat  of  which  was 
completely  burnt  through.  It  appeared  that  all 
over  the  top,  at  less  than  two  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, the  temperature  was  above  boiling  point,  the 
bulb  of  a thermometer  just  placed  in  the  ground 
' caused  the  quicksilver  to  rise  immediately  to  the 


top  of  the  scale,  and  the  tube  would  have  been 
broken  had  it  not  been  instantly  removed.  After 
this  caution,  every  one,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
moved  about  with  extreme  care,  visions  of  boiled 
travellers  rising  vividly  to  the  mind’s  eye. 

The  clouds  which  the  party  passed  through  on 
the  ascent  cpiite  dispersed  as  the  sun  arose,  leaving 
hill  and  valley,  cultivated  ground  and  barren  ridge 
very  distinct,  so  much  so,  that  some  one  declared 
he  could  see  the  “Fury  ” in  Santa  Cruz  Boads — 
quite  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a good  glass.  The 
view  was  lovely  and  moot  extensive,  the  visible 
horizon  being  140  miles  distant,  Gomera,  Herro  and 
Palma  plainly  visible  to  the  south  and  west,  while  to 
the  north  and  east  only  the  summit  of  Gran  Canaria 
could  be  seen  rising  through  the  masses  of  clouds 
which  obscured  the  low  lands ; these  clouds  in 
several  places  rested  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
and  looked  exactly  like  fioes  of  rugged  ice  in  the 
Arctic  Regions. 

Having  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  glorious  pros- 
pect on  every  side,  the  party  now  prepared  for 
the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  day  : the  champagne 
bottles  were  produced,  and  the  popping  of  the 
corks  proved  that  the  cold  had  not  impaired 
the  vigour  of  the  wine,  which  was  drunk  with 
the  heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  long  life  of  the  Sovereign  Lady  of 
England ; the  cheers,  as  mentioned  before,  were 
not  so  lusty  as  could  have  been  wished,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  respiration  at  such  a height. 
The  natives,  who  had  also  ascended  to  the 
summit,  were  not  forgotten,  receiving  each  a 
bumper  of  champagne,  which  they  drank,  shout- 
ing La  Henna  d'imjlaferwk  | and  as  soon  as  their 
enps  were  drained  to  the  bottom,  asked  for  more. 
Whether  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  was  catch- 
ing, or  whether  they  approved  of  the  flavour  of 
the  v ine,  who  shall  say?  Having  collected  a few 
specimens  from  the  extreme  top,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  crystals  of  sulphur,  the  descent  was 
commenced,  and  effected  with  considerable  expe- 
dition as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  when  the 
snow  was  once  more  crossed,  and  the  lava  field 
gained.  Diverging  to  the  right,  ten  minutes’ 
scramble  brought  the  party  to  the  mouth  of  the 
celebrated  ice  cave,  into  which  every  one  descended 
by  a neat  wooden  ladder.  The  cave  wyas  small,  with 
three  outlets,  running  apparently  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ; the  bottom  was  covered  with  solid 
ice,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
depth.  From  the  roof  many  icicles  depended, 
while  some  large  conical  masses  of  drift  snow 
were  piled  up  in  a line  with  the  entrance.  The 
temperature  was  33°,  but  the  atmosphere  felt 
much  warmer,  being  completely  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  From  this  cave  the  Tenerillians  obtain 
their  summer  supply  of  ice,  which  is  said  to  be 
inexhaustible  ; most  probably  it  is  a frozen  spring. 

Starting  from  the  ice  cave,  the  party  pushed  on 
to  Alta  Vista,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  after 
leaving  the  summit  reached  the  ruins  of  Professor 
Smythe’s  Observatory.  Some  dried-up  bushes 
grew  in  its  vicinity,  otherwise  all  was  bleak  and 
drear;  but  about  100  feet  below  a few  peak  violets 
were  gathered,  and  every  foot  of  descent  gained 
the  aspect  of  vegetation  improved,  while  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Pumice  Plains  shrubs 
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out.  The  party  were,  undoubtedly-,  the hir/hest  of  her 
Majesty  s subjects  on  her  birthday,  and  from  no 
I'laee,  whether  in  or  out  of  her  dominions,  did 
heartier  good  wishes  for  health,  happiness,  and 
long  life  emanate  than  from  the  summit  of  tin; 
highest  “ Peak  ” in  the  world. 

< )n  hoard  the  Fury  also  the  occasion  was  im- 
proved to  demonstrate  the  affection  and  respect 
universally  felt  by  Englishmen  for  their  Queen. 


The  ship  was  dressed  in  mast-head  flags,  and  each 
mail  had  something — not  champagne,  however. — 
v.itli  which  to  drink  long  life  and  happiness  to  her 
Majesty,  while,  at  noon  precise]}-,  a royal  saluto 
was  fired.  The  Spanish  authorities  had  been  in- 
formed that  every  honour  would  lie  paid  on  tho 
Queen  of  England’s  birthday  by  the  man-of-war 
in  the  roads  ; an  officer,  therefore,  was  sent  off  to 
impure  the  exact  programme,  as  his  Excellency 
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appeared,  and  gradually  heaths,  arbutus,  and  For-  the  last  half  of  the  journey  was  commenced  at 


tugal  laurel  closely  approaching  small  trees  in  size. 
The  plains  were  reached  at  half-past  eight,  and 
the  horses  again  mounted,  this  time  with  joy  and 
thankfulness,  for  every  one  was  very-  tired.  Pu.sh- 


2 30,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  on  board  by  subset. 

The  time  from  La  Villa  to  Santa  Cruz  may  bo 
said  to  have  been  spent  in  constant  excitement. 
The  poor  boy,  whose  accident  has  been  recorded 


ing  on  for  Orotava,  the  Estanoia  de  la  Sierra  was  above,  had  been  prononneed  out  of  danger  ; the 


gained  at  ten,  and  a short  halt  called  while  the 
muleteers  dispatched  the  debris  of  the  provisions. 
Having  satisfactorily  concludes!  their  operations, 
a final  start  was  made  for  La  Villa,  which,  being 


coachman,  therefore,  was  in  the  highest  spirits, 
which  he  kept  up  to  boiling  point  at  each  stopping- 
place,  while  narrating  the  boy’s  safety.  As  may 
readily  be  imagined,  lie  soon  became  utterly 


in  the  direct  road  to  Santa  Cruz,  is  a much  better  reckless,  and  drove  at  full  gallop,  and.  as  it  would 


place  to  call  at  on  the  return  jofirney  than 
El  Puerto  : the  carriage,  therefore,  had  been 
ordered  to  wait  at  La  Villa. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  track  from  El  Puerto 
was  bad  indeed,  but  that  to  La  Villa  was  exe- 
crable ; it  could  only  bo  compared  to  a rut,  into 
which  huge  pieces  of  rock  had  been  sprinkled 
promiscuously  ; the  horses,  however,  with  mar- 
vellous sagaeity-,  picked  out  their  way,  and  kept 
their  legs,  so  that  no  accident  occurred.  It  should 


be  hard  to  find  better  cattle,  the  carriage  Hew 
along,  down  hill  and  round  the  curves,  on  two 
wheels.  It  was  all  the  same,  on  went  the  vehicle 
as  if  bewitched,  keeping  its  erpiilihrium  by  a 
miracle.  When  the  curves  failed,  a large  rock  or 
other  obstacle  on  the  road  Was  selected  to  drive 
over,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  tlio  driver  that  all  his 
passengers  were  not  shot  out  from  their  seats  on 
more  occasions  than  one.  The  fellow  also  amused 
himself  by-  pointing  out  a brother  coachman  who 


be  remarked  that,  in  general,  hits  are  not  used  for  1 bad  capsized  the  English  consul.  This  worthy,  on 


the  horses,  but  a sharp  iron  band  across  the  nose 
does  duty  instead  ; it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  a bit  for 
picking  up  a stumbling  horse,  because  it  bends  the 
head  down  instead  of  elevating  it;  but  on  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  punish  less  than  the  heavy  torture  iron 
usually  forced  into  the  mouths  of  Spanish  horses. 

For  upwards  of  two  hours  the  track  was  of  the 


being  interrogated  at  one  of  the  stoppages,  nar- 
rated the  story  with  the  most  charming  frankness. 
It  appears  that  the  English  consul  had  olFended 
the  rascal,  who  therefore  determined  to  do  him  to 
death ; seizing,  therefore,  a favourable  opportunity, 
the  unfortunate  consul  w-as  trundled  over  a deep 
curve  by-  bis  friend  the  driver,  but,  rnuhjre  the 


vilest,  but  in  spite  of  a powerful  sun,  was  patiently  odds,  escaped  with  only  a few  bruises.  The  car- 
jogged  over.  At  length  the  party  were  cheered  riage  rattled  through  Laguna  at  a gallop.  Jehu 


by  signs  of  cultivation  and  a better  path,  and  in 
process  of  time — namely,  nearly  two  p.  m.., — dis- 
mounted at  the  door  of  the  Fonda,  in  La  Villa, 
thoroughly  tired,  having  been  22  hours  scrambling 
amongst  rocks,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  on  foot  and 
on  horse  back,  alternately  wetted  by-  the  clouds, 
dried  and  frozen  by  the  cold,  nearly-  boiled  by 
sulphur  cauldrons,  and  dually  stiffened  and 
scorched  by  fatigue  and  a broiling  sun. 

Ablutions  and  a change  of  apparel  proved  some- 
what refreshing,  and  the  carriage  being  ready, 


would  not  abate  bis  speed  one  jot,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  amused  himself  by-  shaving  a camel,  or 
grazing  a house  at  the  corner  of  a street,  or 
avoiding  children  at  play  by  a hair's  breadth. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  when 
the  driver  called  out  sf  Here  we  are  ! every  one 
responded  Graeios  a Dios  !” 

Thus  ended  a very  pleasant  trip  to  the  Peak  of 
Tcneriffe,  the  more  gratifying  because  the  object  for 
which  it  was  undertaken  was  successfully  carried 
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the  Governor  desired  to  make  an  equal  demonstra- 
tion on  shore.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  first 
gun  was  fired,  the  batteries  commenced,  and  again 
at  sunset,  when  another  royal  salute  was  fired 
from  the  ship  it  was  echoed,  gun  for  gun,  from 
the  town.  The  sunset  salute  was  fired  by  the 
particular  desire  of  the  loyal  “ Furies  ” — absence, 
it  is  said,  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,  and  the 
Fury  had  been  absent  five  years  from  home. 

The  number  of  guns  fired  in  the  combined  salutes 
of  noon  and  sunset  make  up  the  exact  number  of 
years  of  her  Majesty’s  age — forty-two ; may  she  live, 
at  least,  as  many  yeais  as  symbolised  by  the  com- 
bined Spanish  and  English  salutes — eighty-four  ! 

At  2 a.m. , 2Gth,  the  Fury  terminated  her  visit 
to  Santa  Cruz,  which  was,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
coideur  tie.  ro.se  to  all  connected  with  it.  The  last 
of  the  glorious  Peak  was  seen  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  off,  and  it  finally  disappeared  with 
the  setting  sun.  B.  Pim,  Captain  R.N. 

OAGLIOSTRO. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  probably  the  man 
of  the  last  century  wdio  has  most  engaged  the 
attentioxr  of  writers  in  every  branch  of  literature. 
In  our  day  Dumas,  the  unapproachable,  has  made 
him  the  hero  of  a famous  romance,  while  Carlyle 
lias  written  many  winged  words  about  him. 
Other  authors  of  lesser  calibre  have  tried  their 
hand  with  him,  and  at  the  first  blush  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a subject  less  promising  for  novelty 
could  hardly  have  been  selected.  There  is  one 
side  of  Cagliostro’s  polygonal  life  (if  I may  use  the 
term),  however,  which  has  not  yet  been  duly 
regarded.  Of  the  countless  books  published  about 
him  no  two  agree  on  simple  facts  : his  birth,  his 
iniluence,  and  even  his  swindling  have  been  vari- 
ously described.  In  this  short  sketch,  in  a word, 

I purpose  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  arch  im- 
' poster  whose  clumsy  juggling  makes  one  feel  , 
ashamed  of  one’s  ancestors  for  letting  themselves  be 
deluded  by  such  transparent  frauds.  Frederick 
Biilau,  in  his  celebrated  work  “ Geheime  Ge- 
schicliten  und  Tatliselkafte  Menschen,”  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  analysing  the  life  of  the  great 
Copth,  and  the  following  details  derived  from  his 
work,  though  they  may  prove  disappointing,  can 
be  relied  on  for  their  accuracy. 

Joseph  Balsamo  was  born  at  Palermo  on  June 
S,  1743,  his  father  being  a bankrupt  bookseller, 
with  a more  than  strong  suspicion  of  Judaism 
about  him.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  hul  was 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  at 
Cartagirone,  \\  here  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 
frater  apothecary,  from  whom  he  apparently 
acquired  the  elementary  ideas  he  possessed  on  the 
various  branches  of  medicine,  which  served  him  in 
good  stead  at  a later  date.  During  the  lad’s  stay 
with  the  pious  fathers,  he  caused  them  consider- 
able annoyance,  one  of  his  favourite  tricks  which 
scandalised  them  greatly  being  to  substitute  the 
names  of  brigands  and  light  women  for  those  of 
the  male  and  feminine  saints  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  of  the  martyrology  he  had  to  read  during 
supper.  The  result  was,  that  Joseph  was  turned 
out  without  a character.  On  his  return  to  Palermo 
he  appears  to  have  lived  by  his  wits,  and  he  had 


considerable  skill  in  fencing  and  drawing.  The 
former  accomplishment  repeatedly  got  him  into 
trouble,  while  the  latter  he  employed  to  improve 
himself  in  forgery.  One  of  the  tricks  he  played 
is  not  without  its  humorous  side  : ho  obtained 
from  a jeweller  of  the  name  of  Murano  sixty  gold 
ounces,  on  a promise  to  help  him  in  discovering 
an  immense  treasure  bxiried  in  a cavern  by  the  sea- 
shore ; but  when  they  reached  it,  the  hapless  jewel- 
ler was  attacked  by  half-a-dozen  demons,  dressed 
all  in  red,  who  gave  him  a tremendous  thrashing. 

For  this  and  similar  matters, — which  Immglit 
him  into  unpleasant  collision  with  the  police, — 
Balsamo  thought  it  advisable  to  quit  Palermo  for 
a while,  and  he  proceeded  to  Messina,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  one  Altolas — the  sage 
Althotas  of  his  own  and  Dumas’  romances — a 
clever  Spanish  or  Greek  adventurer,  vdio  had 
already  travelled  over  a great  portion  of  the  East, 
and  was  probably  an  adroit  conjuror.  It  seems 
certain  that  Balsamo  made  several  trips  to  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  with  this 
Altolas,  who  initiated  him  in  his  various  tricks. 
While  wandering  about  in  this  way,  Balsamo 
picked  up  that  smattering  of  Eastern  languages 
which  he  afterwards  employed  to  dazzle  his  dupes. 
At  Malta  he  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Grand  Master  Pinto, — not,  as  he  says  in  his  Life, 
because  he  was  a son  of  a princess  of  Trebizonde, 
but  as  one  of  the  numerous  adventurers  who  pro- 
fited by  the  Grand  blaster’s  passion  for  alehymy. 
At  any  rate,  Balsamo  gained  such  credit  with 
Pinto,  that  the  latter  gave  him  very  strong  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Borne  and  Naples.  At 
Rome  especially,  Baron  de  Bretteville,  Envoy  of 
the  Maltese  order  to  the  Holy  See,  introduced 
him  to  the  first  houses  : and  at  a later  date 
Balsamo  used  to  boast  of  the  peculiar  favour  in 
which  he  stood  with  Pope  Clement  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  York.  In  1770,  he  married  a simple 
servant  girl,  Lorenza  Feliciani,  with  whom  he  fell 
in  love  for  her  great  beauty.  It  is  probable  that 
this  marriage  was  only  a speculation,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  derive  profit  from  his  wife’s  exceeding  love- 
liness. In  fact,  he  never  behaved  as  a severe  husband, 
and  most  indulgently  closed  his  eyes  to  any  eccen- 
tricities on  the  part  of  the  fair  Lorenza,  who,  in 
gratitude,  was  always  his  most  docile  instrument. 

At  this  time  Balsamo  lived  by  forging  letters  of 
credit  with  two  accomplices,  A gliata  and  Ni castro. 
The  latter  having  denounced  him,  Balsamo  lied 
with  Agliata  to  Bergamo,  where  he  gave  himself 
oxit  as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  but  the  police  would  not  believe  him. 
Whereupon  Agliata  bolted,  taking  with  him  the 
entire  wardrobe  of  his  partners,  whom  he  left  in  a 
state  of  perfect  denudation  Balsamo  and  his 
wife,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  were 
obliged  to  assume  a pilgrim's  dress,  and  announced 
that  they  were  about  to  undertake  a pilgrimage  to 
St.  James  of  Compostella.  They  next  turned  up 
in  London,  where  Lorenza  made  plenty  of  money, 
defrauding  a Quaker,  among  others,  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas.  As  for  Balsamo,  it  appears  that 
during  his  first  stay  in  London,  he  was  convicted 
no  less  than  ten  times  of  swindling.  The  result 
was  that  he  thought  it  better  to  be  off  to  Paris, 
but  the  faculty  of  that  city  refused  him  permission 
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to  practise  as  a physician.  Lorenza  having  left  ' 
him,  he  found  means  to  punish  her  by  imprisoning 
her  for  several  months  at  Sainte  Pelagie.  He  then 
made  a trip  through  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
and  suddenly  reappeared  at  Palermo  with  the 
name  of  the  Marquis  de  Pellegrini.  The  vindic- 
tive jeweller  recognised  and  had  him  arrested  ; 
but  Lorenza  contrived  to  form  the  acquaintance 
of  an  influential  prince,  who  procured  her  hus- 
band's liberation  by  thrashing  the  prosecutor’s 
lawyer  as  a warning  example.  Being  in  a state  of 
terrible  impeeuniosity  when  liberated,  he  pledged 
articles  belonging  to  his  sister,  and  the  poor  woman 
was  obliged  to  pay  eleven  gold  onzas  to  redeem 
them,  as  Gbthe  tells  ns  in  his  “ Travels  in  Italy.’’ 

Balsamo  then  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he 
travelled  in  a Prussian  uniform,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Dr.  Tiscliio.  lie  made  a living  by  selling 
a water  of  beauty,  converting  hemp  into  silk, 
making  gold  of  mercury,  melting  small  diamonds 
to  produce  larger  stones,  but  chiefly  by  predicting 
lucky  numbers  in  the  lottery — a secret  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  benefit  by  himself,  if  he  had 
been  completely  convinced  of  its  efficiency. 

Returning  once  more  to  London,  he  was  received 
there  into  a Freemasons’  Lodge,  and  from  that 
moment  dates  the  power  he  exercised  so  long,  and 
the  noise  he  made  in  Europe.  Henceforth  he  only 
moved  in  the  highest  circles,  leading  the  life  of  a 
prince,  and  cleverly  giving  his  intrigues  a new 
and  more  brilliant  character.  He  managed  to 
obtain  an  extraordinary  influence  over  minds, 
especially  of  women  and  men  of  weak  character. 
His  portrait  and  that  of  Lorenza  were  worn  on 
fans,  rings,  and  medallions,  and  busts  of  him  in 
marble  and  plaster  were  sold,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion Dim  CaijUostro,  which  was  the  only  name  he 
thenceforth  acknowledged. 

Even  the  worthy  Dutchmen  yielded,  like  every- 
body else,  to  the  torrent.  At  the  Hague  all  the 
masonic  lodges  rivalled  each  other  in  the  brilliancy 
of  the  reception  they  gave  Cagliostro,  and  in  that 
town  he  was  even  compelled  to  open  a ladies’ 
lodge.  He  invented  a new  masonic  system,  which 
he  declared  to  be  Egyptian,  and  incessantly  pro- 
pagated it,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  having  it 
completely  adopted  till  October,  17S4,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  grand  mother-lodge,  <;for  the 
triumph  of  truth,”  at  Lyons.  It  was  said  that  he 
obtained  the  first  idea  of  the  system  when  in 
London,  from  a MS.  by  one  George  Copston,  but 
he  referred  it  to  Enoch  and  Elijah,  from  whom 
the  Egyptian  high-priests  had  it.  At  the  outset 
he  only  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messenger  of 
Elijah,  or  the  Great  (Joptb,  but  at  a later  date 
he  promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Koli. 
He  then  asserted  that  he  was  the  produce  of  the 
loves  of  an  angel  with  a woman,  and  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  lead  the  faithful  to  a higher  degree  of 
perfection  by  a physical  and  moral  regeneration. 

It  is  permissible  to  say  that  Cagliostro ’s  par- 
tizans  adored  him  ; they  passed  hours  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  and  believed  that  the  slightest  contact 
with  him  sufficed  to  sanctify  them.  In  the  lodges, 
when  that  passage  in  the  Psalms  was  chanted, 
Memento,  Domine,  David  cl  omni#  bulnsu^tmlbiis 
ejm,  the  name  of  Cagliostro  was  substituted  for 
that  of  David.  Generally  he  retained  a great  part 


of  the  organisation  and  distinctive  signs  of  the 
ordinary  freemasonry,  and  merely  augmented  the 
number  of  degrees.  He  also  Opened  lodges  for  all 
creeds,  especially  for  the  Jews,  whom  he  declared 
the  most  honest  people  on  earth.  Moreover,  he 
affected  religion,  combated  atheism,  and  would  not 
permit  the  saints  to  be  turned  into  ridicule  ; 
hence  many  persons  took  him  for  an  agent  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  monogram  he  placed  everywhere, 
recommending  it  to  the  respect  of  the  faithful. 
But  this  affectation  was  entirely  superlieial. 

On  leaving  the  Hague,  Cagliostro  spent  some 
time  in  Venice,  and  then  returned  to  northern 
Europe.  At  Berlin  he  attracted  no  sympathy, 
although  he  announced  to  the  Prussians  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  still  living  in  Egypt  as  chief 
of  a band  of  warrior-Magi,  who  hail  gained  all  his 
victories  for  Frederick  IT.  The  Prussians,  as  it 
appears,  woidd  not  listen  to  him,  so  from  Berlin 
he  proceeded  to  Mittau.  In  this  capital  of  Cour- 
land  he  operated  with  considerable  success,  and 
for  a long  time  had  many  fervent  and  pious 
adherents  belonging  to  the  highest  classes.  Among 
these  was  Eliza  von  der  Reeke,  who  presently  re- 
covered her  senses  and  published  a very  curious 
book  against  him.  On  this  new  scene  Cagliostro  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  chiefs  to  recover, 
by  his  magical  operations,  treasures  and  documents 
relating  to  freemasonry,  which  had  been  buried  for 
centuries  in  the  domain  of  Wilzen.  History  docs 
not  tell  us  if  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

From  Mittau  Cagliostro  proceeded  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  tried  to  pass  as  a Spanish  colonel, 
but  the  ambassador  of  that  country  protested 
against  this  assumption.  Dr.  Hugensohn,  physi- 
cian to  the  empress,  also  displayed  such  a deter- 
mined scepticism,  that  Cagliostro  found  it  useless 
to  remain  in  St.  Petersburg  any  longer.  He 
therefore  went  through  Warsaw  to  Frankfort,  and 
thence  to  Strasburg,  and  the  brilliant  reception 
offered  him  in  the  two  latter  cities  amply  requited 
him  for  the  coldness  of  the  North.  He  started  for 
Paris  in  the  company  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  but 
returned  to  Strasburg  in  1781.  The  physicians 
who,  like  the  priests,  were  ever  his  determined 
foes,  'opposed  him  so  zealously  that  he  thought  it 
better  to  start  at  full  speed  for  Naples,  under  the 
excuse  that  he  was  summoned  by  a dying  friend. 
In  November,  1782,  he  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  as  he 
said,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  de  \ er- 
genes,  and  remained  in  France  till  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  famous  trial  about  the  Queen's  neck- 
lace. It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  took  the 
slightest  part  in  Madame  de  Lamotte's  swindling, 
for  he  had  at  his  disposal  very  different  means  to 
plunder  the  Cardinal,  and  was  the  man  to  defend 
his  protector  sooner  than  let  him  be  ileeceil  by 
others:.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  Madame  de 
Lainotte  merely  implicated  him  on  the  trial, 
because,  when  the  affair  became  blown,  he  advised 
the  Cardinal  to  tell  the  truth.  In  this  investi- 
gation nothing  affecting  Cagliostro  came  out, 
except  that  on  the  day  when  the  Cardinal  was 
arrested  he  had  invited  the  latter  to  sup  in  the 
company  of  Henri  IV.,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau. 
There  was  evidently  some  imposture  in  this,  but 
it  had  no  connection  with  the  necklace  affair. 
Still,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  he  was 
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placed  in  the  Bastille,  after  he  had  refused  the 
means  of  flight  offered  him,  and  the  sentence, 
passed  on  Slay  S,  17S6,  condemned  him  to  be 
banished  from  France.  During  the  trial  his  adhe- 
rents sent  to  Parliament  an  apology  for  him, 
Splendidly  printed  and  adorned  with  the  portrait 
of  Cagliostro — a memoir,  in  drawing  up  which 
Espremenil  himself  had  a share,  and  which  was 
presented  to  the  judges  by  men  of  the  highest 
rank.  It  states,  “ That  Cagliostro  is  the  son  of  a 
Grand  Master  of  Malta  ; that  he  was  mysteriously 
educated  at  Mecca  and  Medina  ; after  journeys 


j lost  all  credit,  through  the  frankness  with  which 
Eliza  von  der  Ilecke  revealed  Oagliostro’s  nullity 
and  her  own  weakness  ; and  also,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded. through  the  false  charge  brought  against 
him  at  Berlin,  of  being  au  agent  of  the  Jesuits. 

One  illusion  is,  in  truth,  more  easily  destroyed 
by  another  illusion,  than  by  the  simple  truth. 
Still  Cagliostro  succeeded  in  establishing  a mother- 
lodge  of  Freemasons  for  Switzerland  at  Basle  ; 
but  at  Biel,  the  local  authorities  took  umbrage  at 
his  performances,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
declare  on  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates, 


undertaken  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  was  initiated 
in  the  secret  sciences  of  the  East  in  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt ; his  instructor,  the  sage  Althotas,  to 
whom  he  owed  all  he  knew,  was  a Christian  and 
, Knight  of  Malta,  but  was  accustomed  to  wear  and 
make  his  pupil  wear  the  Mussulman  costume  ; 
that  on  reaching  the  full  maturity  of  his  intellect 
and  genius  Cagliostro  began  traversing  Europe  as 
a physician  and  prophet  ; endowed  with  the  power 
of  raising  the  dead  and  exorcising  spirits,  lie  had 
everywhere  shown  himself  the  ‘ friend  of 
humanity,’  a title  which  public  gratitude  had 
justly  conferred  on  him.”  It  makes  one  ashamed 
of  humanity  to  think  that  there  were  men,  not 
more  than  eighty  years  back,  who  believed  in  such 
absurdities. 

"When  Cagliostro  was  restored  to  liberty,  his 
adherents  illuminated  their  houses,  and  celebrated 
his  acquittal  by  magnificent  fetes.  A number  of 
distinguished  men  accompanied  him  to  St.  Denis  : 
and  when  he  embarked  at  Boulogne,  thousands  of 
persons  lined  the  shore,  and  asked  his  blessing. 

He  went  across  to  England,  and  at  once  pub- 
lished a pamphlet,  in  which  he  accused  the 
governor  of  the  Bastille,  the  Marquis  de  Lapnay, 
and  the  Chevalier  Chenon,  of  having  robbed  him 
of  his  most  valuable  articles.  Fortunately  for  ! 
them,  these  gentlemen  were  enabled  to  prove  in 
the  most  positive  manner  the  falsehood  of  this 
accusation.  Cagliostro  also  produced  a Manifesto 
to  the  French  Nation,  dated  February  20,  1 7 SG, 
in  which  he  produced,  under  the  form  of  pro- 
phecies, the  very  natural  wishes  of  a man  who 
has  just  left  the  Bastille ; for  instance,  the  de- 
struction of  that  state  prison,  and  the  abolition  of 
leftres  de  cachet.  The  publication  of  this  Manifesto 
furnished  him  at  a later  date  with  an  excuse  for 
addressing  the  National  Assembly  from  Home,  and 
asking  permission  to  return  to  France,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  signal  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

It  appears  that  during  his  stay  in  London,  after 
his  escape  from  the  Bastille,  he  formed  a connec- 
tion with  a fanatic  of  a very  different  stamp — 
Lord  George  Gordon,  with  whom  “Barnaby 
Pudge  ’ has  made  us  all  so  thoroughly  acquainted. 

’t  is  a curious  fact,  when  we  remember  Cagliostro’s 
liking  for  Judaism,  that  Lord  Gordon  became  a 
Hebrew  in  his  later  years.  At  the  same  period, 

1 Cagliostro  also  entered  into  relations  with  the  Theo- 
logical Society  of  the  Swedenborgians.  Per  contra , 
he  found  a rude  adversary  in  Morand,  the  editor  of 
the  “ Conrrier  de  l’Europe,”  whoso  pursued  him 
with  his  biting  sarcasms,  while  proving  the  truth 
of  his  statements,  that  the  great  Kofi  could  not 
prolong  his  stay  in  England.  In  Germany  he  had 




that  her  husband  had  always  lived  as  an  honest 
man  and  good  Catholic  ; and  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  authorities  was.  consequently,  false. 
At  Turin,  the  Sardinian  government  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately : Joseph  II. 
had  him  driven  out  of  Roveredo,  and  that  prince 
also  had  him  expelled  from  Trent,  where  he  had 
contrived  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  archbishop 
by  affecting  a deep  penitence  and  going  frequently 
to  mass.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Pome,  where  his 
adventurous  career  was  destined  to  end.  His 
possible  object  was  to  employ,  in  his  fashion,  cer- 
tain letters  of  recommendation  given  him  by  the 
archbishop,  or  he  may  have  merely  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  who  wished  to  see  her 
parents  again.  He  lived  there  at  first  in  great 
seclusion  : but  presently,  impelled  by  necessity,  as 
he  declared,  he  crept  into  the  Masonic  body  “ for 
the  meeting  of  sincere  brethren,”  and  tried  to 
propagate  there  the  ideas  of  Egyptian  Free- 
masonry. He  must  have  felt,  however,  that  the 
ground  trembled  under  his  feet,  for  he  drowr  tip 
an  address  to  all  the  Roman  lodges,  urging  them 
to  liberate  him,  in  the  event  of  his  being  arrested, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  force  the  prison.  Still  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  destroyed  any  of  his  papers, 
for  an  immense  quantity  was  found  at  his  lodg- 
ings. Betrayed  by  one  of  his  adepts,  he  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  on 
November  27,  17S9. 

The  Roman  Inquisition  carried  ou  his  ti’ial  with 
a patience  and  moderation  that  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  such  a tribunal,  and  gave  it  a 
laudable  publicity.  But,  in  conformity  with  its 
instructions,  it  paid  less  attention  to  Cagliostro’s 
trickery  and  schemes,  than  to  his  religions 
opinions.  He  at  length  confessed  his  irreligious 
principles  and  heresies  : whereupon  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.  In  1791,  Pius  \ I.  commuted 
that  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  if  he 
evinced  a sincere  repentance,  the  ecclesiastical 
penalties  and  censure  would  be  remitted.  Lorenza 
was  shut  up  in  a convent.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Cagliostro  tried  one  day  to  strangle  Ins  con- 
fessor, in  order  to  escape  in  liis  gown,  and  that  in 
1797,  on  the  approach  of  the  French  troops,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  a victim  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion : but  these  ■ reports  seem  to  be  false.  His 
time  had  passed  by  : besides,  he  never  had  any 
great  political  importance,  and  even  what  he  had 
was  of  no  value,  since  politics  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  intriguers  into  those  of  revolutionists 
and  violent  men. 

Cagliostro  s person  is  described  by  some  as 
repulsive,  and  even  disgusting,  while  others  judge 
it  more  favourably.  He  was  of  short  stature,  and 
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of  a brownish  tint,  as  became  a Sicilian  ; but  at 
a later  date  he  became  very  stout,  without  count- 
ing that  he  squinted.  But,  for  all  that,  he  had  a 
splendid  head,  which  might  have  served  an  artist 
as  a model  to  represent  the  poet  under  the  power 
of  inspiration.  His  language  was  not  free  from 
the  idioms  of  the  Sicilian  dialect  : his  tone, 
his  features,  and  his  manners  were  those  of  a 
pompous,  presumptuous,  and  troublesome  charla- 
tan, and  usually  people  ended  by  recognising  him 
as  such.  It  is  said  that  his  conversation  m 
private  circles  was  rather  agreeable.  His  wife 
declared  that  the  speeches  he  pronounced,  sword 
in  hand,  were  a gallimaufry  of  high-sounding  and 
ridiculous  tirades.  But  it  is  possible  that  she 
could  not  understand  him  ; and  besides,  she  found 
a way  of  purifying  herself,  when  the  crash  came, 
by  blackening  her  husband  as  much  as  she  could. 

The  financial  resources  he  had  at  his  disposal, 
or  really  employed,  were  at  various  periods  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
how  he  procured  the  money.  When  he  travelled, 
his  suite  was  always  composed  of  six  Berlin es, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses.  Following  the  usual 
tactics  of  medical  charlatans,  he  sent  in  no  bill  to 
his  patients,  and  claimed  no  fees  from  them  : he 
merely  accepted  from  their  gratitude  presents,  or 
loans.  It  is  said  that  he  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  care  with  his  patients  : and  if  some  cases  may 
be  mentioned  in  which  he  was  not  successful,  it 
is  indubitable  that  he  performed  a great  number 
of  extraordinary  cures.  He  distributed  all  his 
medicaments  (/ratis,  and  he  only  demanded  a 
small  fee  for  his  pills,  through  a chemist  in  his 
service.  His  pretended  Egyptian  wine  was  a 
powerfully  spiced  and  stimulating  beverage ; while 
lettuce,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  nature,  were 
the  components  of  his  “ refreshing  powder.”  He 
also  employed  arum  maculatum,  a very  poisonous 
material,  and  large  doses  of  sugar  of  lead  for 
external  use.*  Lascelles  Wiiaxale. 


A RUN  FOR  LIFE.— A RAILROAD 
ADVENTURE. 

My  business  frequently  leads  me  out  of  town, 
and  as  time  is  an  object  to  me,  I have  got  into  a 
habit  of  travelling  by  the  night  mail  trains. 

Usually,  I arrange  myself  for  sleep  immediately 
on  entering  the  carriage,  and  long  practice  at  doz- 
ing under  difficulties  permits  me  to  calculate  with 
tolerable  certainty  upon  a good  night's  rest  on  my 
journey  ; but,  occasionally,  the  presence  of  a more 
than  commonly  agreeable  companion  will  tempt 
me  from  my  custom  and  lead  to  a night  vigil  spent 
in  pleasant  talk.  These  indulgences  are  however 
rare,  for  I cannot  afford  to  incur  the  weariness 
which  follows  on  want  of  sleep  very  often,  and  I 
have  therefore  grown  discriminating  in  my  choice 
of  the  man  or  conversation  which  1 count  worthy 
to  have  the  honour  of  my  wakefulness.  On  the 
last  occasion  when  l thus  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion the  circumstances  were  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  the  story  to  which  l listened  so  strange,  that 
I [impose  to  repeat  it  here  for  the  reader’s  benefit.  1 


In  doing  this  I can  scai-cely  hope  the  narrative 
will  make  the  same  impression  upon  him  it  did  on 
me,  since  I cannot  surround  it  with  the  actual 
incidents  of  the  night  in  question  which  lent  it 
peculiar  fascination  ; still  1 believe,  that  even 
without  the  accompaniments  of  darkness  and  pos- 
sible danger,  it  will  prove  to  possess  considerable 
interest  of  its  own  : 

I took  my  seat  one  wild  wet  and  wretched 
evening  during  this  late  winter,  in  a first-class 
carriage  of  the  mail  train  leaving  a London  termi- 
nus for  the  north.  No  other  passenger  besides 
myself  occupied  the  compartment,  and  1 was  soon 
wrapped  up  comfortably  warm  and  meditating  a 
snooze,  when  the  train  started. 

The  whistle  sounded,  the  blurred  images  of  the 
station  lights  began  to  move  slowly  past  the  win- 
dows, and  we  were  fairly  off. 

In  a few  minutes  I was  sound  asleep,  and  an 
hour  or  two  of  perfect  forgetfulness  must  have 
ensued,  when  I was  suddenly  wakened  by  a shock 
which  sent  me  flying,  a confused  mass  of  humanity 
and  wrappers,  into  the  arms  of  an  opposite  pas- 
senger whom  I then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  had  probably  entered  the  carriage  at  one  of 
the  intermediate  stations  from  town  without  dis- 
turbing my  slumbers.  For  a few  moments  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  together  with  the  confusion 
of  ideas  consequent  on  being  newly  wakened  out 
of  a sound  sleep,  left  me  in  a very  nervous  condi- 
tion ; but  on  presently  observing  that  the  train 
bad  come  to  a standstill,  I became  somewhat 
calmer,  and  listened  with  tolerable  composure  to 
the  quieting  assurances  of  my  companion. 

“It  is  a mere  nothing.”  he  remarked,  “pro- 
bably a break  down  of  some  goods’  train  before 
us.  Suppose  we  get  out  and  bear  all  about  it.  ' 

We  left  the  carriage,  and  soon  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  mishap,  which  was  but  slight.  Just 
as  my  new  friend  supposed  ; a luggage-engine  had 
broken  down  on  tlie  line,  and  had  sent  back  licr 
guard  to  warn  us  of  the  fact.  Our  driver  had  seen 
the  signals,  but  had  not  been  able  quite  to  pull  up 
before  reaching  the  luggage  vftisk  lienee  we  had 
run  into  the  hindmost  of  them  at  a speed  of  from 
• three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Slow  as  this  rate 
j appears,  it  was  sufficient  to  pitch  me,  as  1 have 
described,  right  into  my  neighbour’s  arms,  and  in 
my  half-sleeping  state  seriously  to  alarm  me. 
Half  an  hour’s  delay  put  everything  straight 
again  ; the  goods’  engine  was  patched  up,  and  we 
resumed  our  seats,  glad  enough  that  matters  were 
no  worse,  and  not  at  all  sorry  to  escape  from  the 
damp  and  bitter  air  outside. 

This  slight  contretemps  led  the  way  naturally 
to  a general  conversation  on  accidents,  in  the 
course  of  which  1 found  that  Mr.  Berkeley  (foi 
such  I learnt  was  my  companion’s  name),  was  well 
acquainted  with  railway  matters,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  had  eonsidi  rable  experience.  I 
h.-nl  been  not  a little  surprised  at  the  violence  of 
the  shock  which  was  communicated  to  our  traiu 
by  a collision  at  so  low  a speed  as  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  on  my  expressing  this  feeling  he  said  : 

“ You  arc  quite  right,  no  one  would  Ivdicve 
until  he  has  actually  felt  it  how  apparently  tre- 
memlous  a blow  can  he  given  by  a train  moving  so 
sure  it  would  be  impossible 


* Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  mis  urch  nnpostor  can 
consult  “Compcndio  della  Vita  e dcllc  gcsie  <li  Giuseppe 
Balsrimo,  denoruinato  el  Conte  Cagliosiro  ” (Home,  l?ui); 
GOthe's  “ Reisen  in  ItalUn;”  and  the  “ Memoirs  of  IJ  iron 
Henry  Von  Giticlion  ” (Leipzig,  1S17). 
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to  convey  the  least  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by 
collisions  at  high  rates  of  speed.” 

1 inquired  had  he  ever  been  in  any  accident  of 
the  kind,  and  he  replied  : 

“ Once  ; but  the  disaster  was  of  a somewhat 
unusual  character  ; if  you  feel  indisposed  to  renew 
your  nap  perhaps  you  might  like  to  hear  the  story.” 

Further  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  and  I 
begged  him  to  proceed,  when  he  forthwith  told  me 
the  following  facts. 

“1  must  premise  then,”  he  began,  “ that  though 
now  a tolerably  prosperous  and  well-to  do  person,  I 
did  not  alwaj  s occupy  my  present  position.  At  this 
moment  I am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  railway 
on  which  we  are  travelling,  bnt  I commenced 
life  considerably  lower  down  the  social  ladder. 


My  father  was  an  extremely  clever  and  capable 
artizan,  who  possessed  besides  ability,  considerable 
prudence  and  no  small  share  of  ambition. 

“With  such  qualities  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  rise  in  life ; and  he  did  so.  Before  1 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  held  a lucrative  and 
responsible  position  in  the  locomotive  department 
on  one  of  the  great  north  country  lines,  and  had 
he  lived  I think  he  might  have  made  himself  a 
name  in  the  world.  1 was  his  only  son,  and  he 
gave  me  a good  education,  deeply  tinged  with  a 
mechanical  colouring,  in  the  hope  that  I should 
improve  on  his  success.  In  this  hope,  if  he  were 
alive,  he  would  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  disap- 
pointed ; but.  although  I have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  present  prosperity  and  social 


"ymiil 


position,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  spare 
hours  and  holidays  of  my  school  life  were  spent 
chiefly  among  workshops,  mechanics,  and  engine- 
drivers.  In  those  young  days  I had  a passion  for 
the  locomotive,  and  my  boyish  ambition  was  to 
become  a master  of  all  the  mysteries  and  duties 
connected  therewith.  Thus  1 was  for  ever  loafing 
about  the  engine-house  and  getting  an  occasional 
triji  with  good-natured  drivers  more  ready  to  please 
an  inquiring  youngster  than  careful  to  obey  the 
company's  regulations.  In  this  way  I early  gained 
a tolerably  complete  insight  into  the  management 
of  the  locomotive,  and  being  a shrewd  self  confi- 
dent lad,  soon  acquired  a profound  belief  in  my 
capacity  for  discharging  all  the  duties  of  a driver. 
1 had,  besides,  an  inseparable  companion  named 


Mark  Hibberd,  whose  father  followed  the  calling 
I thought  I should  so  much  adorn,  and  who 
delighted  equally  with  me  in  pottering  about 
among  the  engines  and  men,  or  riding  short  dis- 
tances whenever  the  opportunity  occurred.  The 
elder  Hibberd  was  an  extremely  daring  and  clever 
driver,  a first-rate  workman , but  unfortunately 
like  too  many  of  our  very  best  artizan s,  given  to 
occasional  fits  of  drunkenness.  This  peculiarity 
had  got  him  into  trouble  once  or  twice  before  the 
time  of  which  I am  speaking,  bnt  as  on  each  occa- 
sion his  escapades  had  been  productive  of  no  actual 
harm,  and  he  was  in  other  respects  a very  valuable 
man,  he  was  retained  bnt  cautioned.  Mark  was 
quite  as  great  a proficient  as  myself  in  knowledge 
of  the  craft,  and  the  dearest  wish  of  both  was  to 
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Lave  onr  abilities  properly  recognised  among  the 
■workmen  who  were  onr  companions.  Tii  all  our 
little  enterprises  and  adventures  Mark,  however, 
was  the  leader,  lie  inherited  his  father's  skill  and 
courage,  and  soon  acquired  even  among  the  men  a 
good  reputation  for  steady  pluck  and  shrewdness. 
Such  were  young  Hibberd  and  myself  at  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  ; but  in  order  that  you  may  elearlj' 
understand  the  whole  of  my  story  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  now  to  explain  the  situation  and  pecu- 
liarities of  our  station  and  the  neighbouring  line. 

Conlston  is  a large  town  on  the railway, 

standing  mid-way  between  Allonby,  which  is  ten 
miles  below,  and  Castleton,  which  is  ten  miles 
above  it. 

“ Attached  to  the  station  are  the  locomotive 
works  already  mentioned,  and  a very  large  engine- 
house.  In  the  latter,  the  number  of  engines  was 
generally  considerable,  and  this  was  our  favourite 
haunt  where  we  lurked  at  all  hours,  hoping  for 
the  eliance  of  a ran  with  some  complaisant  com- 
rade down  to  Allonby,  whence  we  trusted  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  and  ‘ Shanks  his  marc,’  for 
a return  journey.  The  engine-house  stood  at  a 
distance  of  about  200  yards  below  Conlston  station, 
with  which  ii  was  connected  by  a siding  joining 
the  main  line,  in  a manner  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar. 

“Allonby  was  a small  place  where  few  trains 
stopped,  while  onr  town  was  large  and  of  rising 
importance.  The  nearest  down  station  of  any 
size  was  Liehester,  about  forty  miles  distant.  It 
happened  one  dark  but  clear  November  evening, 
that  Mark  Hibberd  and  I were  lounging  about  our 
favourite  engine-house  chatting  to  one  and  another 
of  the  drivers  who  were  busy  oiling  and  cleaning 
their  respective  locomotives.  Old  Hibberd’s  ‘ Fire- 
fly,’ was  there  with  steam  up,  an  order  having 
eoine  during  the  afternoon  that  Mark’s  father  was 
to  be  in  readiness  to  take  a ‘ special  ’ down  to 
Liehester  at  eight  o'clock  precisely.  Hibberd  him- 
self was  not  there,  though  it  was  then  half-past 
seven,  and  Mark  said  casually,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  old  Bob  Jacobs,  his  fireman,  that  he 
hoped  his  father  was  not  ‘ on  the  lush,’  but  he 
had  been  down  to  the  Railway  Arms  again  that 
afternoon  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  three 
| months. 

“Me  were  standing  on  the  footplate  as  we 
talked,  and  steam  having  been  up  some  time  and 
the  water  in  the  boiler  somewhat  low,  1 said  to 
Jacobs,  ‘ Bob,  you’ll  have  to  run  her  down  to 
the  crossing  and  back  a time  or  two  to  fill  up 
the  boiler,’  it  being  necessary,  1 must  tell  you,  to 
put  an  engine  in  motion  before  the  pumps  which 
feed  her  with  water  can  work. 

“‘Right  you  arc,  Mash  Charley,’  said  Bob; 
‘but  do  you  and  Mas’r  Mark  take  her  down  to 
the  points  and  back  agin  while  I light,  m_\  lamps 
and  fill  my  oil  can.’ 

“ Here  was  one  of  the  little  chances  we  delighted 
m.  It  wanted  exactly  twenty  minutes  to  eight 
when  Mark  turned  on  steam,  and  we  glided  slowly 
, out  of  the.  engine-house,  leaving  old  .Jacobs  trim- 
ming the  ‘Firefly’s’  lamps.  We  had  run  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  hundred  yards  of 
rails  between  the  crossing  and  the  house  when 
Mark  s evil  genius  prompted  him  to  exclaim  : 


“ ‘I  say,  Charley,  let’s  run  over  the  points  and 
down  the  line  for  half-a-mile  or  so  ; we  can  be 
back  easy  by  eight  o’clock.’ 

“ No  sooner  said  than  done.  When  we  reached 
the  points  I dropped  oil’  and  opened  the  switches, 
thus  shunting  the  engine  on  to  the  np-line,  upon 
which  we  proposed  to  indulge  ourselves  in  some 
two  or  three  minutes’  galop,  and  then  return. 

“ Now  in  acting  thus,  you  must  understand  that 
we  did  nothing  whatever  involving  any  danger 
from  ordinary  sources,  and  were  in  all  human 
probability  perfectly  safe  from  mishap. 

“The  next  train  was  an  up  express,  not  due  at 
Conlston  till  8 "20,  but  which  did  not  stop  at 
Allonby.  Nothing  could  possibly  follow  us  from 
behind  for  we  were  on  the  up  line  of  rails,  and 
as  we  should  be  back  again  before  eight  o’clock, 
there  was  of  course  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  coming  train.  Hibberd,  on  our  return, 
had  only  to  ship  his  lamps  and  start  on  the  down 
line  for  Liehester. 

“ Our  programme,  however,  was  deranged  in  a 
way  we  little  expected.  Prudent  if  hold,  we  did 
not  allow  the  delights  of  our  galop  to  detain  us 
too  long,  and  it  wanted  some  minutes  to  eight 
when  we  passed  the  crossing  on  our  way  back  to 
the  engine-house  ; we  had  slackened  speed  on 
approaching  the  points,  and  were  travelling  slowly 
and  quietly  when  Mark  shouted  to  me,  ‘ Put 
down  the  break,  Charley,  here’s  the  big  “ Swallow  ” 
coming  out  at  a lick,  and  no  mistake ! ’ In  a 
moment  we  bad  stopped  and  reversed  the  ‘ Fire- 
fly,’ and  began  to  move  slowly  a-hcad  down  the 
up-line  again,  greatly  wondering  what  it  all  might 
mean,  but  not  in  the  least  alarmed  for  our  safety, 
since  wchad  only  to  allow  the  ‘ Swallow’  gradually 
to  overtake  ns,  and  when  she  saw  us  (which,  as 
we  had  no  lamps  was  not  so  easy)  both  engines 
might  return  together.  Meanwhile  the  giant 
behind  us  came  on  at  such  a rapidly  increasing 
speed  that  we  were  unwillingly  obliged  to  travel 
faster  as  well.  We  shouted  and  tried  to  attract 
attention  from  her  driver,  but  in  vain,  and  we 
presently  began  to  think  that  something  must  be 
wrong.  At  length  Mark  whispered.,  ‘ Charley, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  s the  governor, 
and  lie’s  mad  drunk.  Like  enough  he’s  got  on 
the  first  engine  that  came  to  hand,  and  don't 
know  at  this  moment  it'  he’s  on  the  up  or  down 
line  or  what  lie’s  doing — he’s  the  very  devil  after 
he's  been  drinking.’  Here  was  a pleasant  situa- 
tion. 

“ It  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  eight  o’clock  ; in 
another  ten  minutes  at  farthest  the  up  express 
would  pass  Allonby  on  its  way  to  Conlston  ; 
before  us  therefore  was  the  certainty  of  collision, 
and  behind  us  an  engine  already  running  at  a 
great  rate  aihieli  increased  with  every  minute, 
and  driven  by  a man  mail  drunk  — what  was  to 
be  done  ? It  was  a ease  in  which  moments  are 
precious,  and  decision  must  be  the  work  of  a 
second  of  time. 

“ 1 Let  us  run  for  Allonby,'  said  Mark,  at  once, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  regulator.  ‘Keep  the 
whistle  open  all  the  way,  and  trust  in  Providence 
they'll  hear  it  and  have  time  and  sense  to  shunt 
us  on  to  the  “down”  before  the  express  runs 
through.’ 
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“ I was  for  less  vigorous  measures.  Something 
assured  me  that  Mark  was  right,  and  that  the 
engine  behind  us  was  driven  by  Hibberd  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  ; but  I fancied  that  however 
drunk  he  might  be,  he  would  yet  not  be  so  utterly 
insane  as  to  persist  in  rushing  against  certain 
destruction,  provided  we  could  make  him  under- 
stand his  danger ; so  I proposed  that  we  should 
slacken  and  let  him  overtake  us,  then  climb  upon 
the  ‘Swallow,’  and  by  persuasion  or  force  induce 
him  to  return.  All  this  and  much  more  passed 
between  us  in  far  fewer  seconds  than  I take 
minutes  to  tell  it  you  ; in  fact,  the  whole  affair 
was  a succession  of  such  rapid  action  following 
upon  decisions  so  swift  that  1 find  it  impossible  to 
give  you  the  faintest  idea  of  the  startling  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  circumstances  crowded  on 
each  other.  Fora  moment  Mark — thinking  doubt- 
less more  of  his  father  than  himself — approved  of 
my  suggestion,  and  we  slackened  speed.  By  this 
time  Loth  engines  were  running  at  a perfectly  ■ 
frightful  velocity,  and  the  ‘ Swallow  ’ almost  in- 
stantly overhauled  us.  No  sooner  did  her  buffers 
touch  ours  than  Mark  flung  himself  upon  his 
father’s  engine.  I watched  him  clamber  along 
the  boiler  till  I lost  the  outline  of  his  figure  in 
the  darkness.  A minute  of  unspeakable  suspense 
followed,  during  which  the  ‘Swallow’  held  on 
her  rapid  speed.  I now  did  all  I could  to  impede 
her  progress.  I shut  off  steam  and  screwed  my 
breaks  down  till  they  were  one  sheet  of  flame, 
but  still  the  hinder  engine  drove  me  forwai’d.  At 
length,  after  what  seemed  a whole  hour  to  me,  I 
heard  above  the  din  of  the  open  whistle  a succes- 
sion of  .yells,  mingled  with  hoarse  curses.  I closed 
the  handle  a moment  to  listen,  and  soon  felt 
certain  that  a fearful  struggle  was  going  on 
between  Hibberd  and  his  son.  I caught  at  the 
‘ Swallow,’  pulled  myself  on  to  her,  and  climbed 
as  fast  as  I could  towards  the  footplate.  Half- 
way along  the  boiler  I met  Mark  returning 
reckless. 

“ ‘On  to  your  engine,’  he  screamed,  * and  run 
for  Allonby.’ 

“ This  was  enough  for  me  ; it  was  no  time  to  ask 
or  answer  questions,  and  another  second  or  two 
saw  us  both  upon  the  ‘ Firefly’ — breaks  up,  whistle  I 
open,  and  all  steam  on.  We  drew  quickly  away 
from  our  companion  ; but  the  few  minutes  of 
delay  had  frightfully  diminished  our  chances  of 
safety. 

“ It  was  so  dark  that  I could  not  clearly  see 
Marks  face,  but  I knew  from  the  disturbed 
appearance  of  his  clothes  there  had  been  a tussle, 
and  I said  simply,  ‘Well,  Mark?’  While  speak- 
ing, I opened  the  fire-door,  and  as  the  red  gleam 
burst  out  I started  in  renewed  horror,  for  his 
whole  face,  neck,  and  hands  were  covered  with 
blood. 

“ ‘ It’s  my  own,  Charley,’  he  whispered  ; and 
even  while  he  spoke,  with  the  certainty  of  an 
awful  death  before  him.  the  noble  fellow's  eyes 
f.lled  as  he  added,  f God  help  my  poor  father  ! 
he’s  seen  his  last  drunken  spree  this  night.’ 

“In  hurried  words  he  told  me  that  on  reaching 
the  foot-plate  of  the  engine  lie  found  Hibberd 
alone,  and  raging  drunk  : that  he  had  made  an 
effort  to  reverse  the  ‘ Swallow’s  ’ gear,  and  in 


order  to  do  so  put  his  hand  upon  the  starting 
lever.  This  fairly  maddened  Hibberd,  who  flew 
upon  him  before  he  could  accomplish  his  object 
and  commenced  the  brief  but  deadly  struggle  I 
had  heard.  Mark  was  powerless  in  his  father’s 
strong  hands,  and  escaped  almost  by  a miracle 
from  being  dashed  off  on  to  the  line  by  a blow 
which  felled  him.  In  the  fall  his  head  was  cut 
open  against  some  of  the  iron  work,  and  he  was 
forced  to  return  as  I have  described  without 
gaining  his  end.  But  no  kind  of  danger  made  the 
brave  lad  blench,  and  his  eyes  darkened  and  his 
teeth  set  as,  with  hand  upon  the  whistle,  he 
strained  forward  for  a glimpse  of  Allonby  signals. 
As  for  me,  I grew  sick  ; I took  out  my  watch 
for  what  I feared  was  the  last  time,  glanced  at  the 
hands,  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  tool-box, 
covered  ray  face,  and  wept  bitter  tears  as  I 
thought  of  the  father  at  home  who  was  so  proud 
of  me,  and  the  mother  whom  I loved  so  dearly. 
A touch  of  Mark’s  roused  me.  I looked  at  the 
dial  again,  but  could  not  read  the  figures  : he 
took  the  watch  from  my  hand,  and  his  voice  was 
quite  steady  as  he  said  : 

“‘Another  two  minutes  for  us,  Charley,  and 
there  are  Allonby  signals.’ 

“ We  had  been  travelling  only  eight  minutes 
since  we  first  knew  our  danger,  but  what  an  age 
it  seemed  ! I remember  lie  was  handing  me  back 
the  watch  when  his  hand  touched  mine,  and  I 
felt  him  start  as  if  shot.  The  next  instant  he 
clasped  me  tight  by  the  wrist,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear,  ‘ The  red  lamps  f It’s  all  over.  God 
save  my  poor  father.’  Again,  though  he  spoke 
out  strong  and  clear,  ‘ Hold  tight  to  me,  Charley, 
and  when  I say  the  word.fljump  for  your  life.’ 
We  stood  a moment  poising  ourselves  upon  the 
oscillating  engine,  then  he  shouted  ‘ Now  ! ’ and 
sprang.  I was  nervous,  my  foot  slipped,  and  I 
fell  along  the  foot-plate  of  the  engine.  In  an 
instant  there  was  a horrible  grinding  crash,  a 
dazzling  flash  of  light  before  my  eyes,  a huge 
heave  upwards  and  onwards,  then  blackness  of 
darkness  and  insensibility. 

‘ ‘ Six  weeks  afterwards  I was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  fever — brought  on  by  my  injuries  and  the 
excitement  of  that  night — to  hear  the  sequel  of 
the  story.  Beyond  a broken  leg  and  rib  I had 
escaped  unhurt.  Violent  inflammation,  accom- 
panied by  delirium,  had,  however,  greatly  retarded 
my  convalescence. 

“ Hibberd  and  Mark  were  both  dead.  The 
former  was  greatly  cut  about,  but  the  latter  exhi- 
bited no  visible  injury  beyond  a comparatively 
trifling  wound  in  the  head,  serious  it  is  true,  but  not 
sufficient  to  have  caused  his  death.  He  died  from 
internal  hcemorrhage,  and  none  but  myself  knew 
that  the  scalp  wound  had  been  the  work  of  the 
lad’s  own  father.  Concerning  the  great  accident 

to  the  night  express  on  the  line  at  Allonby 

station  in  184 — , I daresay  you  remember  the 
newspaper  accounts  : to-night  I have  tried  to  give 
you  a true  and  faithful  history  of  the  causes  which 
produced  that  disaster,  and  of  which  a necessarily 
vague  and  incorrect  version  passed  current  with 
the  public.” 

And  so  ended  the  story  of  my  travelling  com- 
panion. I>.  P. 
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A TALE  IN  TWELVE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  III.  THE  IDOL  TOPPLES. 

Rumbling  alone  in  the  rotomle,  the  landscape 
hidden  in  a white  fog  of  dust,  there  was  no  occu- 
pation for  Charles  Westby  but  thought.  And  at 
the  outset  it  was  satisfactory  enough  for  him  to 
think,  because  conscience  told  him  he  had  acted 
Well.  In  a moment  of  peril  an  avowal  of  love  had 
escaped  from  a young  girl’s  lips.  It  had  caused 
great  embarrassment  to  him, — love  and  marriage 
were  so  wholly  out  of  his  province  that  he  had 
never  once  so  much  as  thought  of  love  in  his  inter- 
course with  Lilian.  There  ought  to  be  no  equivo- 
cation in  the  matter  ; it  was  right  she  should  know 
at  once,  and  clearly,  the  state  of  his  feelings  and 
position.  Nothing  could  be  more  annoying  than 
that  she  should  continue  to  cherish  any  absurd 
ideas.  As  soon  as  possible,  though  wifi  a trepi- 
dation he  could  scarcely  conceal,  he  had  resolutely 
addressed  her  On  the  subject.  The  result  had 


proved  the  wisdom  of  his  course, — it  had  appeared 
from  her  own  confession  that  she  must  have  talked 
quite  unconsciously  on  the  mountain,  and  she  had, 
moreover,  positively  appealed  to  him  not  to  hold 
her  to  her  random  words  ; and  so  there  was  a good 
ending  to  a ridiculous  ail'air. 

Not  a bit  of  it  ! The  legal  mind  then  came 
into  action,  and  he  must  needs  doubt  and  question 
which  of  Lilian’s  two  contradictory  declarations  was 
the  right  one.  The  more  he  sifted  the  matter  the 
more  his  opinion  turned  to  a belief  that  words 
uttered  at  a period  of  danger  were  more  likely  to  be 
true  than  words  which  maidenly  modest;  would 
speak  in  a quiet  interview, — cold  words,  which  his 
own  manner  might  have  evoked.  Ay,  even  the 
slightest  evidence  must  be  brought  to  bear  oil  this 
important  question.  Had  not  bred  1 emple  told 
him  that  Lilian,  starting  in  her  titful  sleep  after 
the  accident,  had  constantly  called  to  Karlo 
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Magnet  to  save  her  ? Surely  this  went  to  prove  a 
strong  animus  in  the  affair.  Thus,  after  duly 
weighing  the  whole  matter,  Charles  Westby  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lilian  Temple  had  really 
loved  him.  And  then  it  came  to  pass  that  pride 
grew  mightily  flattered  with  the  idea,  and  toyed 
with  it  all  the  way  till  the  diligence  stopped 
at  Berne. 

A grand  sunset  ended  the  day.  Ah,  me ! 
many  were  the  diners  at  the  Faucon,  and 
they  hurried  up  from  the  scarcely  finished  table- 
d’hoto — stout  diners  and  all — martyrs  to  the  pic- 
turesque, scorners  of  indigestion,  and  so  out  on 
the  church  terrace,  to  sec  the  mantle  wrought  in  a 
glorious  hue,  which  the  departing  sun  had  cast 
upon  the  mountain -tops.  But  Charles  Westby 
only  cared  to  seek  out  the  rosy  Jungfrau,  and 
use  it  as  a landmark  to  Interlachen  and  the  human 
interest  that  it  held. 

Charles  Westby  was  getting  stupid  ! 

Stars  burnt  with  double  lire,  over  the  banquette, 
that  night  long  in  the  ride  to  Basle  ; and  the  sun, 
beginning  to  stir  beneath  the  horizon,  felt  its  way 
with  long  pink  rays  thrust  upwards  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  then  slowly  climbed  the  heavens  on 
glowing  red  cloud-steps.  It  was  neither  Law  nor 
Equity  which  closed  these  sights  from  Charles 
Westby’s  eyes. 

“ Est-il  possible.  ? ” he  exclaimed,  thrusting  his 
face  into  the  little  glass  of  a little  room  in  the 
great  hotel  at  Basle.  Dust  of  a day  and  night 
journey  was  on  his  face,  he  was  absurdly  like  a 
miller.  Then  head  and  face  were  plunged  into 
the  little  basin,  the  little  towel  was  half  rubbed 
away  with  energy,  and  he  brushed  his  hair 
douhle-lianded  till  his  strong  arms  began  to 
glow. 

“ Est-il  possible  ? ” and  the  looking-glass  showed 
dashes  of  grey  among  the  dark  hair,  and  his  face, 
homely  English  at  best,  was  hacked  about  with 
work  and  thought,  and  parchment-coloured, 
notwithstanding  all  the  clear  Swiss  air. 

“ Est-il  possible?”  this  outward  man  against 
the  best  men  she  has  seen  in  London  ! 

Then  duty  began  to  look  mean  in  contrast  with 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  Alas  ! for  the  foolish 
pass  to  which  wise  and  solid  men  are  brought. 
Old  ambition  grew  pale  before  this  new  fascination. 
Why  not  space  and  time  for  enjoyment  of  the 
heart  ? Why  constant  labour  with  the  chance  of 
scanty  laurels  for  thin  grev  hair  ? Cut  hono, 
these  after  riches  ? Can  we  play  Borneo  with 
crowsfeet,  aud  wrinkles,  and  a wig '?  So  in  that 
upper  chamber  Charles  Westby  ground  his  teeth 
at  destiny,  and.  gazing  fixedly  on  the  swift  green 
Bhine  below,  fell  into  strange  new  musings  touch- 
ing the  affairs  of  life. 

Fiddlesticks  ! destiny  puts  us  into  the  groove, 
and  for  all  our  bluster  wo  must  stick  there.  Habit 
and  association  soon  brought  back  Charles 
Westby’s  alacrity  for  bis  accustomed  work,  and 
Lilian’s  image  was  blurred  by  professional  thoughts 
that  held  his  mind  , besides,  he  was  of  the  ener- 
getic order,  looking  forward  not  back,  and  thus  he 
came  to  a sort  of  grim  settlement  of  the  matter. 
Long  before  he  would  be  rich  enough  to  marry, 
Lilian  Temple  would  have  married,  and  hail  a 
family  grown  up  perhaps  j he  might  never  chance 


to  meet  her  again,  but  that  little  Swiss  tour  would 
remaiu  the  romantic  idea  of  his  life.  All  men, 
densely  practical  men  even,  who  in  the  end  marry 
their  cooks,  have  had  some  sort  of  romance  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  of  which  the  world  never 
dreams,  and  oftentimes  have  held  some  token  of 
the  fact  to  their  dying  day.  Well,  back  in 
London,  Charles  Westby,  in  process  of  disgorging 
his  travelling  coat  pocket,  found  the  handkerchief 
Lilian  had  dropped  during  the  accident.  It  was 
torn,  and  parts  lost,  but  the  initials  L.  T.  were 
preserved.  He  carefully  folded  it  up  in  a piece  of 
brief  paper,  endorsed  with  the  year  and  date  of 
the  event,  and  tying  the  packet  with  red  tape, 
placed  it  in  his  desk,  beneath  a mass  of  law 
papers.  1 1 

* * * * *■ 

“Well,  Newton,  and  what  are  you  to  get  for 
your  money  ? ” inquired  Charles  Westby. 

“ Ten  per  cent  ! ” 

“ Too  much  ! you’ll  get  nothing.” 

Newton  (George  Newton,  Esquire,  of  Burford 
House)  was  an  old  friend  of  Westby,  and  the 
young  squire  of  his  late  father’s  parish.  Their 
friendship  dated  from  Westby’s  bird’s-nesting 
period,  and  it  had  held  on,  notwithstanding  the  ! 
divergence  in  their  modes  of  life,  and  notwith- 
standing the  soft  bits  of  Newton’s  character, 
which  regularly  provoked  Westby’s  chaff.  Newton 
always  made  a point  of  seeking  out  Westby  in 
his  occasional  visits  to  London,  and  of  being 
attentive  in  game  presents  and  the  like  to  Westby’s 
mother  iu  the  country. 

“ You  are  always  against  anything  but  three 
per  cents,  Westby.” 

“I  tell  you  what,  Newton.  Nature  gifted  you 
■with  all  the  organs  necessary  to  a country  gentle- 
man, but  she  never  intended  you  to  dabble  in 
joint-stock  bank  shares.” 

“Bosh  ! ” 

“ We  can’t  be  good  at  everything.  Be  content 
with  what  nature’s  done  ; she’s  made  you  a good 
rider  across  country,  a decent  shot,  a sufficient 
lawyer  to  convict  a poacher ; — by  the  bye,  were  you  i 

lucky  with  the  pheasants  this  season  ? ” 

“ First  rate  ! Come  and  have  a touch  at  them.” 

“ I only  wish  I could,  old  fellow.” 

“But  I say,  Westby,  it's  as  safe  as  the  bank, 
that  ten  per  cent.” 

“If  that’s  your  fixed  opinion,  Mr.  George 
Newton,  permit  me  to  remark  that  1 am  happily 
too  busy  for  fruitless  conversation ” 

“I'm  off  then  ! Mind  you,  seven  for  dinner  at 
the  club.” 

“ Say  half  -past  ; they  are  bothering  me  so 
to  get  tliis  business  finished.  Good  bye  ! ” And 
Westby  doubled  himself  to  his  work  again. 

“ By  Jove  ! ” exclaimed  Newton,  lingering  in 
the  room.  “Where  did  you  get  that  engraving 
from  ? ” 

“What  engraving?”  replied  Westby,  greatly 
bored.  “ 1 thought  you’d  gone  ! ” 

“ This  engraving  of  a girl — the  Honourable  i 
Mary  Blackburn.” 

“ Wretched  man  ! to  bother  me  about  stupid 
prints.  I bought  a lot  of  them  cheap  years  ago.  ” 

“I  wonder  if  I can  get  one  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade?”  j 
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“ George  Newton,  if  you  stop  anotlier  moment 
in  this  room,  I’ll  postpone  the  dinner  to  nine 
o'clock  ! ” 

***** 
Punctually  at  half-past  seven,  Westby  rendered 
himself  at  the  club,  but  it  was  past  eight  before 
Newton  made  his  appearance. 

“Pitch  into  me  veil  for  keeping  you  waiting, 
Charles.  ” 

“ I’ll  do  that  to  the  dinner ! ” grumbled 
Westby.  “But  how  on  earth  is  it  you  lazy  men 
are  never  exact  ? ” 

“ Lazy,  indeed  ! I’ve  been  half  over  Loudon 
since  I saw  you.” 

“ What  for  ? ” 

“ To  get  a copy  of  that  engraving.” 

“ Bless  my  soul ! I wish  I’d  given  you  mine,  I 
should  have  gained  half  an  hour  by  the  gift.” 

“ They  were  all  sold  out ” 

“George  Newton,  take  notice  I've  had  no 
luncheon,  and  help  the  soup.” 

“I  saw  a girl  the  very  image  of  that  engraving 
yesterday.” 

“ Did  you  ? Impulsive  youth  ! How  good  this 
sherry  is  ! ” 

“ Somehow  I can’t  get  that  face  out  of  my 
head,  Westby.” 

“ The  subject  is  beginning  to  be  a bore,  George. 
Their  far  tare  sauce  is  always  capital  here.” 

“ You’ll  promise  to  give  me  that  engraving,  old 
boy  ? | 

“ Bless  the  man  ! I thought  I’d  promised  it 
live  minutes  ago — what’s  her  name  ? ” 

“ I could  not  tind  out,  but  I know  something  of 
the  people  she  was  with.” 

“After  all,  what’s  in  a name?  Here,  I’ll 
devote  a bnmper  of  this  pleasant  Moselle  to  the 
happiness  of  George  Newton  and  the  fair 
unknown  ! ” 

***** 

“ What  shall  we  do.  Westby  ? It’s  too  late  for 
‘ half-price  ! ’ Will  you  have  a quiet  cigar  in 
the  smoking-room  ? 1 know  you  have  given  up 

billiards.” 

“ Let’s  drift  down  the  Strand  to  my  chambers, 
and  have  a rude  pipe  and  some  self-made 
coffee.” 

***** 
Westby  lighted  his  lamp,  and  addressed  himself 
to  the  coffee-pot.  Newton  eagerly  took  down  the 
engraving  from  the  dark  corner  of  the  room  m 
which  it  had  hung,  and  cleaned  the  glass  with 
some  blotting-paper. 

“Tell  us  what  she’s  like,”  said  Westby,  very 
busy  at  reviving  the  lire.  “ Large  dark  eyes,  and 
cliesnut  hair,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? ” 

“Just  the  contrary,  light  hair  and  complexion, 
blue  eyes.” 

“ And  the  features  ? ” 

“ Hang  it ! I’m  so  bad  at  description — I should 
call  it  one  of  your  tantalising  faces.” 

Westby  started  up,  and  gazed  earnestly  on  the 
engraving,  holding  it  to  the  full  light  of  the 
lamp. 

“ What’s  her  name  ? ” 

“ I told  you  I could  not  find  out.’’ 

“Not,  not ?”  muttered  Westby,  and  he 

suddenly  held  his  voice. 


“ Who  were  you  going  to  say  ?” 

“You  can't  have  that  engraving,  Newton;  I 
did  not  recollect  at  the  time  which  you  had  asked 
' for.” 

“ Why,  I should  prize  it  so  much  ; I'll  give  you 
any  large  engraving  you  would  like  to  have.” 

“ I don't  want  engravings  ! ” 

“But,  I say,  old  fellow,  you  did  promise  it 
me.” 

“There,  then,  take  it!  take  it!”  replied 
Westby,  ramming  a great  wedge  of  tobacco  into 
his  pipe. 

George  Newton  was  very  fluent — he  was  always 
very  fluent  after  goodly  “ ’34  ” — nor  did  he  speak 
as  he  was  wont  of  horses  and  dogs,  but  with  great 
confidence  of  his  plans  of  life  ; in  fact,  he  did  all 
the  talking,  while  Westby  hid  his  face  in  big 
clouds  of  smoke. 

“ By  Jove,  Westby ! I’m  sick  of  this  bachelor- 
sort  of  life  ; and,  by  dove  ! I’ve  been  wanting  a 
nice  girl  to  look  after  that  big  house  of  mine — I 
get  done  right  and  left.  I fancy  l could  make  a 
woman  comfortable.  I should  not  mind  a couple 
of  months  or  so  of  London  during  the  season. 
Confound  it  ! my  tin  is  worth  any  woman’s 
while.” 

And,  ringing  changes  on  these  ideas,  Newton 
rattled  away,  till  he  ended  the  chime  by  in- 
quiring,— 

“Why,  on  earth,  Westby  had  not  married  all 
this  time  ?” 

“Because  I can’t!”  growled  Westby,  behind 
his  cloud.  “It’s  past  two,  Newton,  and  I must 
turn  you  out.” 

Newton  carefully  placed  the  portrait  under  his 
great-  coat. 

“ Thank  you  again,  old  boy  !” 

I But  Westby  made  no  reply  beyond  a grasp  of 
the  hand  ; and  standing  on  the  landing  he  lighted 
Newton  to  the  door.  Bang  went  the  door,  and 
Westby  returned  to  his  room  with  a shiver  that 
caused  him  to  stir  the  lire  \ iolently. 

“Confound  the  fellow!”  he  muttered,  “that 
engraving  is  the  very  image  of  Lilian.  Fool  and 
ass  ! it’s  been  hanging  here  all  this  time,  and  I 
never  chanced  to  look  at  it  ! Ten  to  one,  but 
Lilian  is  the  girl  lie’s  been  struck  with  ; block- 
head as  he  is,  with  his  money  lie’s  like  enough  to 
marry  her.” 

And  Westby  filled  his  pipe  again,  and  puffed 
more  smoke  clouds,  and  the  romantic  idea  surged 
ijp  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  moved  to  and 
fro  with  old  teeth-gr  hiding  at  destiny.  Neverthe- 
less, next  morning  by  eight  o’eloek,  \\  estby  was 
hard  and  fast,  with  undivided  mind,  on  that 
knotty  conveyancing  matter  which  strewed  his 
table  with  dusty  parchments. 

EHAl’TEH  IV.  “AS  MAI*  AS  A MAKCll  HAKt . 

“ Oxe  second,  Salisbury!”  said  Charles  Y\  estby, 
in  his  proper  turn  at  the  pigeon-hole,  Waterloo 
station. 

It  was  a quarter  to  eight  on  a dismally  fold, 
damp,  foggy,  early  March  morning. 

The  passengers  in  Westby  s carriage  consisted 
of  a good-natured  burly  person  of  the  agricultural 
cattle- dealing  type,  armed  against  the  raw  morning 
with  a “ pocket-pistol,”  a surly  person  of  the  type 
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aforesaid,  a woman  with  a parti-eoloured  face,  the 
result  of  eold  and  sorrow,  and  a lean,  hungry  man 
with  long  pale  faee,  restive  eyes,  and  a nose 
acutely  accented  with  eold. 

Whistle  ! puff ! puff ! The  fog  was  transparent 
to  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  either  side  of 
the  windows,  discovering  a limited  roof-view  of 
Lambeth,  damp  through  to  the  rafters.  Bnt, 
clear  of  London,  the  fog  changed  to  eold,  white 
mist,  which  the  sun  gradually  broke  into  masses 
of  pearl  light,  and  the  east  wind  blew  away  in 
wreaths  that  eaught  awhile  in  hedgerows  and  low 
woodlands,  till  at  last  sun  and  east  wind  together 
made  the  whole  landscape  clear  and  bright  to  the 
horizon. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  one  topic 
had  warmed  London  through  and  through — the 
smash  of  the  Anglian  Bank.  Such  mercantile 
depravity  ! Why,  the  very  thought  of  it  circulated 
the  blood  to  the  tips  of  your  fingers  ; consequently, 
no  matter  afforded  conversation  more  comfortable 
for  a cold  morning. 

Conversation  commenced  thus  : good-natured 
agriculturist  to  surly  ditto  : 

“ Zalisbury  Market  ?” 

“Hum!” 

“ Know  Jack  Sprot  ?” 

“Hum  ! ” 

“ Done  up  ! ” 

“ Hum  ! ” 

“ That  bank  did  it ! ” 

“ Hum  ! ” 

“Beg  your  pardon!”  exclaimed  the  lean  man, 
breaking  into  the  conversation ; “ depositor  or 
shareholder  ?” 

“Depositor,  I think.” 

“ Shareholder  ! ” grunted  the  surly  man. 

“So  he  is!”  cried  the  lean  man.  consulting  a 
list  in  a newspaper.  ‘ .Tames  Sprot,  farmer.’  Not 
one  shall  escape  ! ” he  added,  his  eyes  gleaming 
fiercely. 

, “Oh,  Smithers  ! it's  carnal  to  talk  so,”  sobbed 
the  woman. 

“ 1 say  not  one  shall  escape  !”  retorted  the  lean 
man,  savage  with  his  wife’s  rebuke.  “ Look'ee 
here,  gentlemen,  last  week  I’d  a snug  little  shop 
doing  a brisk  trade  in  eoals.” 

“ And  the  green  line  !”  cried  the  woman. 

“ And  milk  ! ” added  the  man,  his  eyes  growing 
still  fiercer. 

“ Wood  and  eggs  ! ” sobbed  the  woman. 

“ I’d  put  in  a new  shop-front ! ” 

“And  Smithers  used  to  preach  at  the  Duck 
i Chapel,  and  they’d  come  to  me,  this  ‘ ooman  ’ and 
that  ‘ooman,’  it  was  so  blessed  to  hear  the  pure 
gospel,  and  one  would  buy  an  egg,  and  another  a 
‘ ha’porth  ’ of  milk — it  all  helped.” 

And  the  woman’s  voiee  sunk  in  a flood  of 
tears. 

“Have  a drop  of  ‘ summut,’ mother,”  said  the 
good-natnred  agriculturist  passing  the  “ pocket- 
pistol.” 

“ I'd  have  them  all  punished,  I would,  directors 
and  shareholders  and  all  !”  thundered  the  lean 
man,  after  taking  the  “ pistol  ” from  his  wife,  and 
indulging  in  a long  sip. 

“ And  what  did  you  lose  by  the  bank  ?”  inquired 
Westby. 


“Oh,  sir ! all  our  credit,”  said  the  woman, 
gradually  reviving. 

“ But  your  balance?” 

“It  was  our  credit  we  cared  for!”  exclaimed 
the  man,  bridling  up. 

“ Why,  sir,  what  with  that  shop-front  and  all, 
they'd  been  accommodating  us  a little.  I will 
speak  out,  Smithers  ! ” 

“ I feared  you’d  lost  a deal  of  money,”  said  the 
good-natured  agriculturist,  laughing. 

“ So  1 have,  sir  !”  retorted  the  lean  man,  firing 
up.  “ Credit  is  money — every  child  knows  that.” 

And  the  lean  man,  being  touehed  to  the  quick, 
proved  with  that  fervid  eloquence  wliieh  had 
excited  the  Duck  congregation,  that  credit,  and 
not  capital,  was  the  true  basis  of  mercantile 
transactions. 

“ Jaek  Sprot,”  grunted  the  surly  man  to  his 
neighbour,  “ you  don't  chance  to  know  his  . 
whereabouts,  do  yon  ?” 

“No,  1 don’t,”  was  the  dry  reply,  “and  if  I 
did  I should  not  tell.” 

“Oh!  it's  no  consequence,  only  I knows  a 
party  as  wants  to  pay  him  a rather  heavy  balance 
on  a corn  accotmt — that’s  all.” 

ir  -if  *&•  # 

“Any  luggage?”  inquired  the  porter  of  the 
surlv  man  at  the  Salisbury  station. 

“ No  ! ” 

Then  why  did  the  surly  man  hang  about  so 
while  Westby  wa|  eugaying  his  ily  ? 

“ Ouze  ’ouse  at  Wish  ford  ?”  inquired  the  flyman, 
turning  round  on  his  box.  “ 1'ze  zard  a’  yearing.” 

“Mrs.  Wilson's.” 

A gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  surly 
man’s  face. 

“Confound  that  fellow!”  muttered  Westby; 

“ there’s  a queer  mosaic  look  ill  his  face,  and  his 
wanting  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  that  man 
Sprot — it's  rather  suspicious.” 

* -*  -fr  * * 

The  district  of  Salisbury  Plain  is  on  this  wise — 
lileak  down,  intersected  with  valleys  ; bleak  down, 
but  not  barren,  eorn-land  here  and  there  on  the 
highest  gronnd  ; green  valleys,  with  tront-streams 
and  water-meadows,  and  in  these  valleys  a succes- 
sion of  villages  where  dwell  the  tillers  of  the 
bleak  down,  the  shepherds,  and  their  masters,  the 
owners  of  the  many  thousand  sheep  which  feed 
on  the  steep  down  slopes. 

Westby 's  route  lay  along  one  of  those  valleys 
through  Wilton.  The  day  was  so  gloriously  sunny 
that  it  needed  the  east  wind  to  reeord  the  season 
of  the  year.  To  the  left  of  the  turnpike-road, 
somewhat  less  than  two  miles  distant,  lay  the 
high  down  line  of  Salisbury  raee-eourse,  and  on  a 
lower  road  running  parallel  wdth  the  turnpike, 
with  a goodly  cultivation  between  the.  two  roads, 
was  a struggling  line  of  cottages — Cleorge  Her- 
bert’s Bemerfon,  and  Quidhampton — with  sim- 
mering smoke  amid  the  leatless  trees,  and  sparkling 
water-gleams  from  the  winding  liver  and  the 
water-meadows  in  the  rear.  Then  on,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  Wilton  Park  wall,  and  skirting  the 
town  of  Wilton,  into  the  open  valley  again,  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  Svhite  Byzantine  tower  of  Wilton 
church  across  the  water-meadows,  and  so  along 
i the  valley  with  a trout -stream  hard  by  the  road, 
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fascinating  to  fishermen’s  eyes,  ami  Grovely  Woods 
crowning  the  high  down  ridge  to  the  left,  and  on 
the  right,  Salisbury  Plain  proper,  shelving  from 
the  high  land  gently  to  the  road. 

Westby  arrived  at  his  destination. 

“ No,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  at  home.” 

“And  Mr.  Newton  ?” 

“Out  with  the  harriers,”  replied  the  man,  to 
Westby’s  anxious  inquiry. 

“ Where  did  they  meet  ?” 

“Druid’s  Head,  sir.” 

“ Js  there  anything  at  home  that  T ean  ride  ?” 

“ Only  old  Ironsides,  sir  ; but  Mr.  Newton  says 
he  wouldn’t  ride  him  for  a hundred  pounds.” 

“Ham,”  muttered  Westby,  “my  ride’s  worth 
more  than  that.  Tell  the  groom  to  clap  on  the 
saddle.  I know  the  old  horse  has  got  some  stuff 
in  him  yet.  By  the  bye,  I expect  somebody  will 
be  calling  presently  to  see  Mr.  Newton  on  par- 
ticular business ; you  will  say  that  Mr.  Newton  is 
certain  to  return  here  directly  after  the  hunting 
is  over.  I shall  save  time  if  I go  round  to  the 
stables  and  get  on  the  downs  by  the  back  way. 
Send  me  out  a mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese.” 
#.■'#**  * 

Up  a steep  chalk  cut  from  the  valley,  on  to  the 
high  ground — it  made  the  old  horse  blow  again  ! 
and  then  a vast  surface  spreading  out  for  miles  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  a perfectly  open  country 
without  hedge  or  ditch,  undulated  by  the  deluge 
waters  oi  pre-Adamite  time,  covered  with  turf, 
and  here  and  there  ploughed  land,  and  young 
com -crops  of  emerald  green,  and  dull  green 
patches  of  swedes,  and  thinly  scattered  planta- 
tions of  dark  fir.  But  overhead  ! the  crowning 
glory  of  the  land, — a grand  hemisphere  of  sky 
closing  to  a low  horizon  marked  by  down  lines  of 
exquisite  curve,  or  darkly  fringed  by  far  distant 
trees, — masses  of  dazzling  white  cloud  grandly 
marching  across  the  bright  ether — those  cumuli 
which  walk  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

I do  not  say  that  it  is  a land  for  poets  to  sing, 
but  it  is  a clean,  wholesome  land,  delicious  to 
London  eyes, — a land  for  drawing  a long  breath 
dee])  down  into  the  lungs, — a glorious  draught  free 
from  carbon  sediment,  opening  the  senses  to  that 
feeling  of  abundant  health  which  pervades  every' 
object  far  and  near. 

But  I cry  a truce  to  all  elaborate  descriptions  of 
this  scene.  Your  horse  begins  to  feel  the  fasci- 
nating turf,  the  curb  tightens  insensibly  in  the 
hand,  and  you  arc  off  into  a glorious  canter  long 
before  you  have  had  time  for  a minute  view. 

Nevertheless  Westby  had  to  pursue  a very  con- 
servative policy  with  regard  to  the  old  horse. 

“ Stand  still,  old  gentleman,  can’t  you  ? Allow 
me  to  look  for  the  hounds.”  Westby’s  eyes  sweep 
over  the  country.  “ There  they  are  ! — they’re 
‘drawing’  those  swedes  by  the  Druid’s  Head.” 
The  huntsman’s  horse  is  knee-deep  in  that  green 
sea  which  swallows  up  the  hounds.  Straining 
yrour  eyes  hard,  you  can  just  perceive  glancing 
l tips  of  white  which  hurry  to  and  fro.  Ah ! 
there’s  that  furthest  man  waving  his  cap,  the 
huntsman  gallops  up,  the  white  tips  suddenly 
converge,  and  dash  on  to  the  turf  in  an  indefinite 
, white  mass.  It’s  too  far  to  hear  couplet  and 
chorus.  “Steady,  old  man.  steady!”  The  keen 


east  v ind  is  pouring  new  life  into  the  old  horse. 
“They’re  coming  right  to  us  !”  What  a pretty 
sight  ! hounds  and  horsemen  growing  nearer  life- 
size  every'  moment,  speckling  the  turf  dips  with 
excitement.  ‘ • Whoa,  boy,  whoa  ! ” The  old  horse 
frets  against  the  curb.  “Ah  ! they’ve  lost  her  in 
that  furze  !”  Westby  will  be  up  with  them  in  a 
minute  or  two.  It’s  too  far  to  distinguish  faces, 
but  that’s  George  Newton,  by'  his  big  black  horse. 
Strange  he  should  be  so  far  in  the  rear  ! 

“ Hold  hard,  sir,  pray  ! ” shouts  the  huntsman 
to  Westby',  who  was  making  straight  for  his  friend. 

Westby,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  Newton,  did 
not  perceive  that  he  had  almost  ridden  over  the 
hunted  hare. 

Whir  ! whir  ! whir  ! go  a large  covey  from  the 
furze. 

By  Jove  ! that  lady's  horse,  the  chesnut,  has 
bolted.  No  ! how  well  she  rides  ! 

Hark  ! the  hounds  are  singing  to  their  work 
again. 

“I’ll  take  the  fidgets  out  of  you!”  cries 
Westby,  giving  the  old  horse  his  head. 

Away  they  go  ! down  the  turf  slope,  across  the 
Devizes  road,  up  the  turf  on  the  other  side,  right 
ahead.  Newton  well  up  this  time — Westby  push- 
ing along  the  old  horse  at  his  best  speed,  in  hopes 
of  overtaking  his  friend. 

The  east  wind  rattles  against  the  face,  and 
whips  up  a tremendous  glow,  and  cuts  tears  out  of 
the  eyes. 

“ Very  pretty  ! ” exclaims  Westby,  as  the  lady 
with  the  spirited  chesnut  skims  a line  of  hurdles. 
“At  it,  old  man  !”  and  he  rams  his  heels,  for  lack 
of  spurs,  into  the  old  horse.  “Over!  All  right!” 
The  old  horse  recollects  his  work.  But,  alas ! it 
won't  do — a deal  of  fuss  and  pulling  for  the  first 
three  minutes,  and  then  the  old  horse  begins  to 
sing  a hollow  tune. 

“It’s  no  use  my  scampering  on  at  this  rate,” 
thinks  Westby,  “ I shall  knock  all  the  wind  out 
of  the  old  fellow  so  he  pulls  up  the  old  horse 
into  a walk,  and  watches  with  disgust  the  whole 
“field”  sweep  away. 

By  dint  of  some  clever  short  cuts,  and  thanks 
to  divers  checks  and  doublings,  Westby  managed 
to  keep  pretty'  well  in  sight,  but  “ puss”  did  not 
cry  “enough”  till  she  had  got,  with  many  a twist 
and  turn,  to  Stonehenge. 

Tn  among  the  old  grey  stones,  as  Westby'  trots 
up,  were  steaming  horses,  and  men  with  hot,  con- 
tented faces,  and  eager  panting  hounds,  clustered 
round  the  master,  who  held  gallant  8 puss, 
worthy  of  her  fate,  in  “ his  red  right  hand.  ’ 

“ Here,  < Jaylass  ! Gaylass  ! Beauty  ! ” 

“ There’s  George  Newton ! ” through  the  interval 
in  the  stones,  on  the  other  side  of  the  circle. 
Westby'  urges  forward  his  horse — lie  curbs  him  in 
the  next  moment — there’s  a lady  at  Newton  s 
side.  One  glance,  as  she  half  turns  her  face — 
Lilian  Temple  ! 

But  the  old  horse  was  minded  to  push  on,  and 
the  reins  had  fallen  loose  in  \V  estby’s  hands. 

“ Who’d  have  thought  of  seeing  you  ?”  ex- 
claimed Newton. 

“ Karlo  Maguo ! ” broke  involuntarily  from 
Lilian's  lips. 

Ah  ! the  east  wind  and  long  gallop  had  steeped 
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her  fail-  face  in  rosy  tints,  and  rutiled  her  golden 
hair  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  dark  felt  hat. 
The  reins  hung  loose  in  her  small  gauntlet  wax 
gloved  hands.  The  chesnut  did  not  want  the 
curb. 

“Lilian  ! an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Westby,” 
exclaimed  Newton. 

“ An  old  friend  of  mine  too,  George.” 

IIow  that  word  “George”  stung  Westby. 

“He's  known  me  ever  since  I was  a bit  of  a 
child,”  continued  Lilian. 

“ That's  strange  enough  ! ” and  a slight  shadow 
passed  over  Newton’s  glowing  face. 

“ I want  a word  with  you,  Newton  : Miss  Tem- 
ple will  excuse  us  for  a minute.”  Westby  turned 
his  horse  aside,  and  Newton  followed  him. 

“ I'm  engaged  to  her,  Westby — ” 

“ I congratulate  you  ;”  but  the  words  grated  in 
Westby ’s  throat. 

“I'm  very  sorry  at  such  a time  to  break  upon 
you  with  bad  news.  Why  on  earth  haven't  you 
answered  our  letters  ?” 

“That  cursed  bank,  hey?” 

“ I never  found  out  where  you  were  till  last 
night.  We’ve  written  continually  to  your  house.” 

“ I've  been  staying  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  for  the  last 
few  days,”  replied  Newton. 

“Seeker  could  not  come  himself,  but  he  begged 
me  to  come,  as  an  old  friend  ; — the  truth  is,  you 
must  leave  the  country  immediately.” 

Newton’s  hot  face  grew  very  pale. 

“They'll  be  down  upon  you  for  every  penny 
you  possess — you  are  known  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  shareholders  on  the  list.” 

“I  can't  go  now,  Charles.” 

“You  must  either  g > or  be  ruined  ! Why,  I’m 
all  but  certain  there’s  a fellow  on  your  track  now  ; 
below  in  the  valley  there — ” 


Miss  Temple  over  this  evening  to  see  you  ; you 
can  then  make  your  way  to  Devizes  and  get  the 
railway.” 

“Thank  you,  old  boy.” 

Newton  rode  up  to  Lilian — they  tinned  their 
horses  towards  the  “ Druid’s  Head.” 

Westby,  as  he  followed,  kept  muttering  New- 
ton’s words  : “He  can’t  marry  with  his  affairs  in 
such  a state.”  There  was  a strange  conflict  at 
work  in  his  heart. 

Near  the  “ Druid’s  Head”  the  lovers  waited  for 
Westby  to  come  up. 

“I  leave  this  lady  in  your  charge,  Westby,” 
said  Newton,  in  a broken  voice,  and  after  pressing 
Lilian’s  hand  to  his  lips,  he  put  his  horse  into  a 
canter.  The  chesnut  would  have  followed,  but 
Lilian  reined  him  in  with  some  difficult}',  and 
then,  shading  her  eyes  against  the  golden  dis- 
tance, she  watched  her  lover’s  dark  receding 
figure. 

“Which  is  our  way  ?” 

“ Eight  for  that  * folly’  yonder.” 

They  rode  along  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  turf 
in  silence.  A solitary  horseman  came  up  with 
them  ; it  was  the  surly  agriculturist  of  the  morn- 
ing mounted  on  the  strangest  of  old  screws.  He 
glared  curiously  at  Westby. 

“ Seen  the  ’ounds  ? ” 

“ No  more  hunting  to-day  ; there's  no  scent,” 
replied  Westby,  with  emphasis. 

“Oh,  /taint  there!”  replied  the  man,  grinning 
as  he  rode  on. 

Down  the  chalk  cut  again  into  the  valley, 
which  was  filled  with  warm  light  and  lengthened 
shadows.  The  water  meadows,  green  enamel  in 
the  afternoon  sun,  inlaid  with  glittering  bars  of 
gold — and  so  on  to  Mrs.  Wilson’s  house. 

* * * * * 


“But  that  girl ! that  girl !”  murmured  Newton, 
looking  back  on  Lilian.  “Did  you  see  how  she 
rides,  Westby  ? Such  a light  hand.  By  Jove, 
my  man  can  hardly  handle  the  chesnut.  I’ll 
risk  it  ! ” 

“Don't  be  a fool!”  exclaimed  Westby,  losing 
patience. 

“Curse  that  infernal  sanctimonious  scoundrel, 
with  his  ten  per  cent.” 

“ We  haven’t  time  for  regrets  now,  George.” 

Newton  reflected  for  a moment. 

“ Westby,  we'll  go  straight  to  Brighton,  to  her 
father’s,  be  married  there,  and  then  go  to  the 
continent.  What  do  you  think  ?’’ 

“It  is  for  you  to  think,”  replied  Westby, 
gravely, 

“ 1 know  she’d  do  it.  No,  no  ! I could  not 
in  honour  marry  a girl  with  my  affairs  in  such  a 
state.  There,  I'll  take  her  back  to  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
and  be  off.” 

“ It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  return  to  Mrs. 
Wilson’s.” 

“But,  Westby,  I can’t  say  good-bye  to  her 
here,”  replied  Newton,  piteously;  “do  help  me, 
for  heaven’s  sake.” 

Westby  considered  what  could  be  done  for  the 
best. 

“ You  know  my  mother’s  cottage  at  Shrewton  : 
go  straight  there,  it  will  throw  them  off  your 
scent.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Wilson  will  manage  to  take 


“George  Newton  ruined!” — and  Lilian  locked 
the  door  of  her  room,  and  was  alone.  Then  for 
the  first  time  she  beheld  in  clearest  definition  her 
real  motives  for  accepting  George  Newton.  Love, 
alas ! in  the  slenderest  proportion — pique  at 
Westby’s  low  estimation  of  her  character  and 
rejection  of  her  love — that  one  thought  tinctured 
all  her  conduct,  rendering  her  utterly  careless  as 
to  whom  she  married,  provided  the  wooer  possessed 
the  disposition  and  means  which  might  ensure  a 
pleasant  worldly  existence.  Had  she  not  learnt 
from  Westby’s  words  that  she  was  unfit  for  any 
condition  higher  than  that  ? So  she  had  allowed 
George  Newton  to  love  her,  which  was  all  he 
asked — perhaps  she  had  even  preferred  him  to 
most  men  she  had  met — and  she  was  to  have  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  his  wealth  in  return. 

I repeat,  she  beheld  all  this  now  for  the  first 
time ; her  actions  had  been  spontaneous  and  the 
motives  indefinite  : it  was  only  the  thought  of 
poverty  which  forced  her  to  make  an  exact  estimate 
of  her  love  for  George  Newton. 

So  Lilian  had  her  punishment  for  giving  her 
hand  without  her  heart.  A feeling  of  pique  to 
rest  upon  in  a life  of  straitened  means  and  struggle  ! 
Bichcs  and  poverty,  it  was  a strange  contrast. 
Many  a time  in  those  Swiss  excursions  she  had 
walked  silently  at  Westby’s  side,  picturing  in  her 
foolish  mind  the  idea  of  poverty  as  his  wife  ; she 
had  striven  to  realise  all  the  hardships  that  need 
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be  endured,  and  lier  affections  had  always  deep- 
ened towards  him  with  these  thoughts.  But 
George  Newton  poor,  it  was  a desperate  struggle 
with  duty,  and  tears,  and  remorse. 

* *-  * $ * 

“ I have  left  her  in  her  room,  poor  girl,”  said 
Mrs.  Wilson  to  Westby,  as  she  entered  the  library. 
“ I can  afford  her  no  comfort.” 

“ She  does  love  him,  then,”  muttered  Westby 
to  himself. 

“ Lilian  has  told  me  about  the  arrangement  for 
seeing  George.  Now,  only  to  think  he  should 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  meddle  with  that 
wretched  bank.” 

“ Foolish  fellow  ! there  was  no  stopping  him  * 
— but  tell  me  about  this  love  affair  of  his,  I met 
the  Temples  in  Switzerland  last  autumn.” 

“Well,  I happened  to  fall  in  with  them  at 
Paris  : we  were  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  and  1 
became  very  intimate  ; they  made  me  remain  at 
their  house  in  London  for  a few  days  on  our 
return  from  the  continent.  George  Newton  saw 
Lilian  at  the  theatre,  and  was  immensely  struck 
with  her  ; he  found  that  I was  staying  with  the 
family,  and  he  made  me  introduce  him — in  the 
shortest  possible  time  he  made  her  an  offer,  and 
was  accepted.  Before  this  occurred  Lilian  had 
promised  to  stay  a short  time  with  me  while  my 
son  was  away  ; I would  not  forego  the  promise — 
the  result  is  that  George  Newton  has  insisted 
upon  taking  up  his  abode  here,  he  says  it’s  such 
a bore  to  get  across  the  hill  at  night.  I find 
you’re  an  old  friend  of  the  Temples.” 

“I  used  to  be  very  intimate  with  Frederick 
Temple  ; I suppose  he’s  in  India  by  this  time  ; he 
was  intending  to  get  down  to  Marseilles  soon 
after  I left  Interlachen.” 

“ Poor  George  ! it  will  be  a sad  blow  to  him  to 
leave  the  country — I never  saw  a man  more 
deeply  in  love.” 

“ But  he’ll  have  to  go  for  all  that,”  replied 
W estby. 

Westby  and  Lilian  did  not  meet  till  it  was 
nearly  time  to  start  for  the  night  ride  to  bid  adieu 
to  her  lover.  She  entered  the  room  veiled  for 
warmth  against  the  night  air.  Mrs.  Wilson  who 
had  been  conversing  with  Westby,  arose  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  journey.  Lilian  would  evi- 
dently have  accompanied  Mrs.  Wilson  out  of  the 
room,  had  that  lady  not  begged  her  to  stay  in 
order  that  Mr.  Westby  might  explain  some  par- 
ticulars about  Newton’s  affairs. 

“ I suppose  we  must  try  to  get  to  the  down 
road,”  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

“It  would  be  less  risk  for  Newton,”  replied 
Westby  ; “ I have  been  talking  to  the  coachman, 
lie  thinks  he  can  manage  it.  ” 

There  was  a dead  silence  when  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  left  the  room.  Lilian  drew  back  her  veil,  her 
face  was  very  pale  and  her  eyes  red  with  erying. 

“ Have  you  heard  from  your  brother  lately  ?” 

“ Yes,  he’s  quite  well,  he  had  joined  his  regi- 
ment at  Meerut  — Dear  Fred,  I wish  he  were 
here  now,”  and  Lilian  broke  into  tears.  “ I've 
no  one  to  speak  to,  to  advise  me — ” 

' “ Mrs.  Wilson  ! ” 

“ She’s  Mr.  Newton's  friend  !” 


“ Well  then—” 

“This  interview,  this  interview,  it’s  terrible.” 

“ This  bank  affair  is  indeed  a sad  misfortune.” 

“ I can’t  go — dare  not  go,”  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

“ But  you  promised — ” 

“ Oh,  Karlo  Magno,  despise  me,  tell  me  I’m 
heartless — wicked — 1 never  ought  to  have  accepted 
George  Newton — I’ve  learnt  that  now — but  things 
were  so  different  when  he  made  me  an  offer.” 

Westby  trembled  with  strange  sensation  at  her 
words. 

There  was  a terrible  pause. 

Oh,  what  power  was  in  Westby ’s  hands  ! what 
temptation  in  Iris  burning  heart  ! — he  felt  he 
held  Newton’s  fate — but  the  man  was  his  friend, 
bad  fairly  wooed  and  won  the  girl,  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune  had  left  her  in  his  charge  ; nevertheless 
he  recollected  that  day  at  Interlachen,  when  he 
might  have  called  Lilian  his  own,  and  now  there 
was  one  last  opportunity  thrust  in  his  very  fingers 
— one  firm  grasp. 

“ Ah,  Lilian  1 — ” 

She  started  at  his  voice,  and  stood  up,  gazing 
earnestly  on  him  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Words 
of  folly,  and  far  worse  than  folly,  were  on  his 
lips,  but  this  movement  of  hers  arrested  their 
utterance. 

“ Karlo  Magno  ! listen  to  me,”  she  spoke  in  a 
low  firm  voice.  “ You  are  Fred’s  oldest  friend. 
Ghance,  1 know  not,  it  may  be  God’s  ordering, 
has  placed  you  near  me  now.  You  know  my 
brother  well,  you  do  know  him  because  your 
nature  is  true  and  good  as  Ills.  ” Westby  shud- 
dered, and  instinctively  shrank  back.  “ I want 
to  speak  to  you  as  I should  have  spoken  to  him,  it 
would  strengthen  and  comfort  me  to  hear  your 
answer,  knowing  that  that  answer  would  be  his. 
George  Newton  was  introduced  to  us  by  Mrs. 
Wilson ; he  sought  the  introduction,  he  was  greatly 
struck  with  me,  she  said.  Well,  in  a slioit  time 
he  made  me  an  offer.  1 was  urged  by  my  father 
and  mother,  by  all,  to  accept  him  ; his  wealth 
and  position,  good  nature,  good  heart,  were 
strongly  insisted  on — l did  accept  him  ! Mind,  I 
take  the  full  burden  of  that  act  on  myself.  I 
loved  him,  as  hundreds  love,  who  marry  in  a good 
position.  I do  honestly'  believe  as  a fich  man  I 
could  have  made  him  a good  wife — but  ruined  ! 
there  arc  all  sorts  of  hardships,  need  of  deepest 
love  to  endure  them,  and  this,  alas ! — folly' ! I feel 
all  this  is  idle  talk  ; while  I speak,  I know  Fred’s 
answer,  yret  I should  like  to  hear  some  one  pro- 
nounce the  words.  Am  I still  bound  to  George 
Newton  ? ” 

Galled  upon  to  be  a counsellor,  confided  in  as  a 
father  confessor,  stung  to  the  quick  by  a sense  of 
hisutterunworthinessfor  such  a position,  shamed  at 
his  own  base  weakness — yes,  and  the  very  words 
which  he  ought  to  speak  placed  in  his  mouth  by 
the  strength  of  her  who  was  asking  support  of 
him — worst  of  all,  to  have  to  play  the  impostor, 
assuming  a moral  authority  to  which  he  had  for- 
feited all  claim — 

“Ain  1 bound,  Karlo  Magno  ? ” she  thought  in 
his  silence  he  was  wisely'  pondering  her  words. 

“ You  are  bound,  Lilian,”  he  replied,  affecting 
i as  much  decision  as  lay  in  his  power. 
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“ Enough,”  she  replied  with  great  calmness.  “ 1 
can  go  and  see  him  now.  lvarlo  Magno  ! yon 
have  helped  me  to  do  what  is  right — 1 must-  have 
failed  hut  for  you.” 

Ah  ! the  hitter  mockery  of  her  words,  to  wear 
the  star  of  honour  on  a heart  conscious  of  shame. 

Wcstby  sought  to  change  the  current  of  the 
conversation. 

“ You  talk  about  being  ruined,”  said  he.  “I 
hope  things  are  not  as  bad  as  that  ! ” 

“ Mr.  Newton  told  me  so  ! ” 

“Well,  I've  every  hope  when  Newton  gets 
away  that  we  shall  he  able  to  make  some  compro- 
mise, so  that  after  all  his  loss  may  not  he  very 
serious.” 

“Why  did  he  try  me  in  that  manner?”  ex- 
claimed Lilian  vehemently  ; “ it  was  cruel,  very 
cruel.” 

‘ ‘ Pardon  me,  it  was  only  honourable  to  state 
the  worst.” 

* ‘ Well,  well,  he  might  have  had  my  answer  at 
once,  this  afternoon  as  we  rode  along — the  words 
of  assurance  were  on  my  lips,  but  he  stopped  me, 
he  would  hear  nothing  till  I had  thought  the 
matter  over — he  left  me,  and  then  came  thought 
and  horrid  doubt.” 

“ Lilian,  he  acted  well  ! ” 

“ Not  ruined  ! Oh!  thank  God  for  that.  Why 
then  this  is  hut  a temporary  affair,  he  may  come 
back  shortly.” 

“He  may!  Xay,  Lilian,  I promise  that  he 
shall,”  exclaimed  Westby,  earnestly.  “I  assure 
you,  on  my  honour,  that  I will  work  for  him  in 
this  business,  as  I v ould  work  for  a brother,  to  set 
him  right.” 

Work  was  Westby’s  ointment  for  remorse. 

‘ ‘ Karlo  Magiio,  you  are  my  good  genius — you 
always  appear  at  the  right  moment — ” 

“Nonsense,  Lilian.” 

But  she  would  clasp  his  hand,  and  her  face  bore 
the  same  expression  he  remembered  so  well  that 
evening  at  Brienz.  He  had  not  begun  to  love 
' then,  and  he  had  ceased  to  love  now — his  foolish, 
morbid  love  was  utterly  quenched  in  a deep  sense 
of  shame.  She  was  no  other  to  him  now  than 
Pred  Temple's  sister,  engaged  to  his  oldest  friend — 
fairy  Lilian,  if  yon  will,  the  playmate  of  early 
years. 

And  he  in  her  eyes  still  bore  that  same  great- 
ness which  had  fascinated  her  heart  in  Switzerland 
— a being  too  great  and  grand  for  her  poor  trivial 
nature — an  idol  to  he  admired,  or  rather  wor- 
shipped at  the  heart's  shrine.  Ah,  Lilian,  Lilian, 
our  finest  idols  are  only  made  of  clay  ! 

“Not  ruined!”  exclaimed  Lilian  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, as  that  lady  entered  the  room.  “Not 
ruined!  Mr.  Westby  tells  me  so.  Mr.  Newton 
will  doubtless  get  over  this  misfortune  without 
great  loss.” 

* * *■  *- 
“If  you  please,  ma'am,”  said  the  butler,  enter- 
ing the  room,  “there's  a man  at  the  door  inquiring 
for  Mr.  Newton.  He  wants  to  see  him  on  par- 
ticular business.” 

“ Detain  him  in  conversation  as  long  as  you 
can,”  replied  Mrs.  Wilson.  “I  know  1 can  trust 
to  your  discretion,  Simmons  : mind,  not  a word  in 
the  house  that  we  are  gone.  We  will  go  through 
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the  French  window  in  the  library,  instead  of  going 
out  at  the  ball,  and  then  by  the  garden  to  the 
stable-yard.” 

Mrs.  Wilson's  brougham  was  ready  at  the 
stable  door — the  man  was  at  the  horse’s  head. 

“Beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  man  to 
Westby,  “you'll  want  a thick  coat  on  the  downs.” 

“All  right;  jump  up!”  cried  ‘Westby,  catch- 
ing off  the  horsecloth,  and  throwing  it  over  his 
shoulders. 

The  horse  felt  the  cold  wind,  plunged,  kicked, 
and  then  went  a head. 

“ Frost,  sir  ! ” said  the  man. 

“ Is  it  ?”  rejoined  Westby.  He  felt  burning  hot. 

The  ■wide  sky  was  thick  with  stars  at  their 
brightest  in  the  frosty1  air  ; the  clear  open  plain 
was  tilled  with  a low  undertone  of  light. 

Pretty  work  for  the  “whip” — two  wheels  in  a 
cart-rut  all  the  way  up-hill,  and  the  other  two 
wheels  wherever  they'  could  manage  to  pitch,  the 
horse  remarkably'  fresh. 

“Lookout!”  cried  Westby,  “that  dip  ahead ! ” 

The  man  turned  the  horse,  the  brougham 
swerved  to  one  side  "with  a violent  jerk,  hut  at 
the  speed  they  were  goiug  was  caught  up  by'  a 
rise  in  the  ground.  All  safe.  Swish ! swish ! 
swish  ! they  were  driving  right  through  a field  of 
swedes.  One  deepish  drop,  and  they  got  safe  on 
to  the  Devizes  road. 

“ Which  wav,  sir  ?” 

“Left.” 

You  could  see  the  white  chalk  line  of  the  road 
right  ahead  in  the  dim  light. 

“ I can  hardly'  hold  him,  sir.” 

“ Give  him  his  head  then  !” 

Up  and  down  the  sharp  dippy  hills  in  the  chalk 
road,  the  frosty'  wind  fanning  Westby'’s  cheeks. 

“ Turn  on  to  the  turf  now — to  the  left.  That’s 
the  track  ! We  must  leave  that  plantation  to  the 
right.” 

“Now  then,  foolish!”  The  horse  started  and 
swerved  at  a white  mass  in  front.  “ Wholiooo  ! 
it’s  only'  a sheep,”  cried  the  man,  flicking  at  it 
with  his  whip.  Crish  ! crish  ! crish ! went  the 
wheels  against  the  frosted  furrows.  “ Whoa  I 
they've  been  ploughing  it  Tip  here.  Back  ! back  ! 
That's  right ! Now  away  to  the  left  ! We  shall 
get  to  the  road  directly.” 

* * ' * *- 

“Any'  breath  left,  ladies  ?”  said  Westby,  as  he 
opened  the  door. 

‘ 1 Let  me  hope  the  best  for  the  springs,  ” replied 
Mrs.  Wilson,  goodhumouredly'.  “ I trust  we  shall 
be  allowed  to  go  home  in  peace  by  the  road.” 

“ Lilian,”  said  a voice  behind.  It  was  George 
Newton  : he  led  her  into  the  house. 


THE  HARVEST. 

The  way  in  which  the  prospect  of  any  modern 
harvest  is  regarded  in  this  country'  is  a striking 
evidence  of  the  change  which  a few  years  have 
wrought  in  our  cii  ilisation.  At  a time  within  my 
recollection,  when  the  population  of  the  three 
kingdoms  w'as  only  two-thirds  what  it  is  now,  when 
the  general  mind  was  narrower,  aud  the  interests 
of  classes  were  locked  up  under  protective  laws, 
the  question  of  the  harvest  was  a mere  bore  in 
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anticipation  to  the  greater  part  of  society.  The 
mention  of  it  in  the  Ring’s  speech  was  considered 
a mere  form,  like  the  assurance  we  hear  repeated 
every  winter,  that  we  are  in  a state  of  amity  witli 
foreign  powers.  The  farmers’  complaints  really 
were  constant.  If  the  harvest  was  bad,  they 
pointed  to  the  ruin  caused  by  rain,  or  drought ; 
saying  nothing  of  the  compensation  they  derived 
from  the  artificial  high  prices  under  the  sliding- 
scale  : and  if  the  harvest  was  plentiful,  they 
groaned  over  the  low  price  of  corn.  So.  the 
t farmers’  complaints  went  for  nothing  with  society 
generally.  When  bread  was  dear,  the  middle 
classes  felt  the  misfortune  ; and  so,  above  all,  did 
the  artisan  classes.  The  rural  labourers  were  fed 
from  the  rates,  and  were  kept  so  low  always  that 
the  character  of  the  harvest  made  little  difference 
to  them.  Scarcely  a year  passed  without  applica- 
tions to  parliament  about  agricultural  distress,  so 
that  the  evil  seemed  to  be  a necessary  and  inter- 
minable one  ; and  people  turned  from  it  in  hope- 
lessness. They  did  not  seek  to  know  beforehand 
] what  the  harvest  was  likely  to  be  in  any.  year  ; 

and  when  the  point  was  settled,  they  had  nothing 
! to  say  to  it  but  to  lament  or  rejoice  over  dear  or 
cheap  bread,  without  looking  further  than  their 
own  account-book  and  baker’s  shop.  Tlic  wide 
range  of  ideas  which  millions  of  minds  now  run 
over  when  the  mention  of  the  coming  or  past 
harvest  occurs,  was  not  then  opened  to  the  many. 
It  is  not  very  many  years  ago  (I  think  it  was 
shortly  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws),  that  I 
heard  a clergyman,  kind-hearted  and  aeti re- 
minded, and  the  sou  of  a bishop,  say  with  a smile 
of  complacency,  that  he  was  not  troubled  by  the 
menace  of  a ruined  harvest. 

“We  hear  the  same  thing  every  few  years,”  he 
observed ; “ and  you  know  there  always  is  a 
harvest.  ” 

! “ Yes, — for  yov,”  I replied. 

I took  leave  to  tell  him  that  his  remark  was  un- 
becoming a clergyman  ; for  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  is  the  clergyman’s  first  business  : and  if 
he  did  not  know,  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  a 
had  harvest  meant  increase  of  crime,  as  well  as 
infliction  of  misery.  In  later  times,  when  I have 
observed  the  general  understanding  established 
throughout  the  nation,  in  regard  to  the  common 
interest  in  a good  harvest,  and  the  precise  bear- 
ings of  the  fact,  the  self-satisfied  composure  of 
that  well-meaning  clergyman  (which  he  mistook 
for  piety)  has  recurred  to  me,  with  undiminished 
surprise  that  within  twenty  years  such  insensi- 
bility should  have  prevailed  on  such  a subject. 

The  last  and  present  year  furnish  a capital  test 
of  our  improved  knowledge  and  sense,  as  well  as 
our  improved  circumstances.  If  ever  there  was  a 
dreary  year  for  farmers  it  was  I860  ; and  it  fol- 
lowed a sufficiently  trying  one  in  lSf>0.  Yet  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  grumbling  of  the  farmers. 
They  are  no  longer  thought  bores,  or  worse,  as  a 
class  favoured  by  the  laws  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
yet  never  contented.  The  invidious  favour  is 
gone  ; and  with  it  everything  that  was  unmanly 
in  the  character  of  the  order,  Their  business  is 
no  longer  a lottery,  as  the  corn  laws  and  our  agri- 
cultural ignorance  made  it  till  fifteen  years  ago. 
Farmers  have  now  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  other 


men  of  business  do, — by  relying  on  their  own 
sense,  knowledge,  and  industry ; and  they  have 
already  arrived  at  being  able  largely  to  control  or 
counteract  the  caprices  of  the  weather,  which  were 
their  plea  formerly  for  taxing  r.ll  bread-eaters,  to 
save  bread-growers  from  loss.  1 do  not  know  how 
it  strikes  less  old-fashioned  people,  but  I own  that 
nothing  has  been  more  impressive  to  me  (luring 
these  two  remarkable  years,  than  the  dignified 
bearing  of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  They  have 
had  serious  losses  to  bear  ; and  something  worse 
than  other  classes  have  to  endure  in  sustaining 
losses.  A merchant  is  subject  to  bad  debts  and 
unfortunate  issues  to  speculations  : but  the  loss 
comes,  as  it  were,  in  a lump.  A certain  portion 
of  his  property  is  gone  ; and  his  expectations  .are 
mortified.  The  farmer  has  to  endure  the  pro- 
tracted trial  of  seeing  his  property  go  ; and  his 
mortifications,  in  a bad  year,  are  drawn  out  from 
day  to  day,  till  the  seasons  have  run  their  round. 
What  the  trial  is  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
dwellers  in  towns,  to  whom  the  result  comes  in 
the  dear  loaf,  and  the  beef  and  mutton  at  1 ()»/.  or 
Is.  the  lb.  Where  I sit,  and  look  abroad  over  a 
rural  scene,  it  is  much  easier  to  sympathise  with 
the  farmer.  There  are  the  fields  into  which  no 
seed  could  bo  got  last  autumn  before  the  frosts 
came.  In  yonder  homesteads  and  cottages,  the 
labourers  sat  round  the  fire  for  weeks  after  Clirist- 
I mas,  till  the  women  were  heartily  tired  of  their 
being  always  in  the  way  : but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  out  of  doors  , and  the  farmers  saw  all  then’ 
possessions  locked  up,  as  it  were,  from  their 
natural  uses.  For  a few  weeks  in  February  and 
March  everybody  was  busy,  and  the  proprietors  of 
laud  and  stock  more  hopeful.  They  would  have 
no  autumn  sown  crops  ; but  they  must  make  the 
most  of  the  spring  ; and  the  hard  and  prolonged 
frost  had  benefited  the  soil,  and  must  have  de- 
stroyed much  vermin.  If  the  spring  grasses  did 
but  turn  out  well,  it  might  be  a fair  year  yet. 
But  then  came  the  drought.  In  our  part  of  the 
island  it  rained  only  three  or  four  times  between 
Easter  and  July.  Day  after  day  the  farmer 
looked  in  vain  for  the  growth  of  his  grass.  It 
did  not  seem  to  grow  at  all.  April,  May,  and 
even  June  passed  on,  and  the  hill  sides  showed 
no  tinge  of  the  vivid  green  which  signals  the 
herds  and  llocks  to  the  upland  pastures.  Buy- 
ing and  buying,  all  through  the  spring,  to  feed 
the  beasts  who  ought  to  be  grazing, — each  week 
hoping  for  rain  and  green  grass,  and  none  coin- 
ing, — this  is  a trial  of  patience.  The  cereals 
came  up  thin  and  straggling,  and  withered  more 
and  more  under  the  drought  : and  the  grass  in 
the  hayfields  was  thinly  in  flower,  while  the 
undergrowth  remained  stationary.  At  last,  when 
all  resources  for  feeding  the  cattle  Were  about- 
exhausted,  the  rain  came.  Everybody  cheered 
up.  The  cereal  crops  might  yet  make  up  for 
lost  time,  or  quality  might  eompensate  for  quan- 
tity : and  as  for  the  hay, — it  must  be  in  part 
seeded  grass,  and  in  part  too  short  ; but  there 
ivould  be  a crop  by  waiting  three  weeks  for 
it.  Bat  it  so  happened  that  the  rain,  laving 
once  arrived,  scarcely  stopped  ; and  it  was 
so  heavy  as  to  lie  very  mischievous.  \\  here 
light  and  poor  hay  crops  were  got  in  at 
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the  usual  time,  there  has  been  excellent  grazing 
since.  It  is  quite  a spectacle, — the  sleek  enjoy- 
ment of  the  kine  in  their  pasture  of  vivid  green, 
when  the  rains  intermit  so  as  to  let  them  graze. 
But  the  whole  chapter  of  the  hay  is  dismal.  Even 
where  the  mowing  machine  was  used,  the  grass 
lay  soaking  and  drying  alternately  for  weeks.  In 
the  bright  morning  the  haymakers  trooped  out, 
and  worked  till  noon,  when  the  clouds  hurried  up 
and  spoiled  all.  Or,  after  a rainy  morning,  and  a 
bright  clearing  at  noon,  all  hands  would  go  to 
work  for  as  long  as  they  could  see  ; but  before 
sunset  they  were  driven  home  by  wet,  which 
lasted  all  night  and  for  days  afterwards.  In  half 
a dozen  lields  and  meadows  I have  seen  parties  of 
labourers  at  work  for  weeks,  at  four  or  live  shillings  a 
day  each,  in  this  useless  way.  I have  seen  no  small 
quantity,  cut  and  made  at  this  cost,  choking  up 
the  chanuel  of  the  brook,  or  swimming  in  the  llood. 
I have  seen  it  turning  brown  and  grey  on  the  ground, 
and  then  almost  black,  till  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
carrying  ; and,  finally,  1 saw  on  Sunday  a party 
of  haymakers  sent  into  the  field  after  church, — a 
thing  never  done  but  in  extremity, — and,  after 
working  for  a couple  of  hours,  driven  away  by 
the  pitiless  rain.  All  this  time  the  oats  and  pota- 
toes have  been  a great  anxiety  to  the  farmer.  The 
promise  of  both  was  very  fine  ; but  the  grain  is 
prostrated  tinder  the  rain  and  strong  winds,  and 
the  root  has  rotted.  Now,  these  things  must  be 
admitted  to  be  as  trying  to  human  patience  as  can 
well  be.  If  the  farmer  had  been  told  on  New 
Year’s -day  that  his  loss  in  the  year  would  amount 
to  so  much,  he  might  bear  it  as  the  manufacturer 
puts  up  with  a sudden  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
Ins  stock,  and  the  merchant  with  a bad  debt : but 
the  long  and  varying  suspense,  and  the  singidar 
aspect  of  spitefulness  in  the  weather  of  such  years 
as  the  two  last,  certainly  constitute  a peculiar 
trial  to  the  farmer.  As  far  as  I can  learn,  our 
countrymen  bear  it  with  true  British  manliuess. 
We  used  to  hear  of  agriculture  “ coming  to  Parlia- 
ment whining  for  protection.”  Now  that  protec- 
tion is  over,  we  hear  no  more  about  whining. 
Every  order  of  producers  is  now  above  it. 

As  for  society  generally,  it  has  come  to  under- 
stand the  bearings  of  a good  or  a bad  harvest.  Of 
a good  harvest  I need  say  nothing  ; for  it  speaks 
for  itself.  A bad  one.  we  now  know,  means,  in 
the  first  place,  the  throwing  away  of  several 
millions  of  money.  We  generally  spend  twenty 
millions  in  the  purchase  of  grain  and  flour.  We 
do  not  grudge  it,  though  it  is  an  unproductive 
expenditure.  We  do  not  grudge  it  because  we 
cannot  (or  we  suppose  we  cannot)  grow  enough  at 
home  for  our  consumption ; and  of  course  we 
must  iu  the  first  place  be  fed.  But  we  feel 
differently  when  we  have  to  spend  another  ten  or 
twelve  millions  in  buying  as  much  grain  as  we 
have  seen  rotting  or  failing  in  our  own  fields.  The 
failure  of  last  year’s  harvest  has  cost  us  in  actual 
money  twenty  millions  more  than  the  average 
expenditure  : and  every  man  of  intelligence  now, 
clergy  or  lay,  understands  what  this  means. 
Instead  of  simpering  and  averring  that  “there 
always  is  a harvest,”  the  most  exclusive  members 
of  society  know  that  this  tremendous  loss  of 
capital  restricts  expenditure  through  all  ranks, 


sets  everybody  economising,  slackens  manufacture, 
diminishes  earnings,  and  affects  the  money  market 
injuriously  by  carrying  away  our  gold  to  foreign 
countries  : for  we  must  have  the  grain  and  flour, 
whether  the  countries  which  produce  it  can  or 
cannot  take  any  of  our  products  in  exchange.  If 
they  do  not  want  our  goods,  we  must  pay  in  gold. 
In  short,  put  it  in  any  way  you  like,  the  badness 
of  last  year's  harvest  caused  us  a dead  loss  of 
twenty  millions  direct ; besides  inflicting  a variety 
of  inconveniences  and  troubles. 

The  special  trial  of  this  year  has  been  the  un- 
certainty. Last  autumn,  and  the  frosts  of  mid- 
winter, taught  us  that  we  could  not  have  a harvest 
above  the  average  : but  whether  an  average,  or  how 
much  less,  has  been  a question  almost  to  the  last 
moment.  It  will  even  now  take  some  weeks  to 
satisfy  us  of  our  precise  position ; but  we  are 
certain  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  unfor- 
tunate, and  that  at  last  we  have  left  behind  us 
the  mischiefs  of  the  bad  harvest  of  1S60.  We 
should  still  have  felt  them  if  we  had  had  a second 
such  harvest,  because  the  protracted  competition 
with  other  nations  in  the  grain  market  would 
have  made  foreign  wheat  and  Hour  very  costly  to 
us.  Now  that  we  shall  want  to  buy  little  more 
than  our  regular  quantity,  we  and  the  French 
shall  not  be  bidding  against  each  other,  constantly 
enhancing  the  price  of  food  to  each  other. 

I never  remember  the  reports  of  the  crops  being 
more  various  than  they  have  been  since  the  spring 
equinox.  Up  to  that  time,  all  the  news  from  all 
quarters  was  equally  bad.  A very  small  propor- 
tion of  our  farmers  had,  by  a thorough  and 
systematic  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  got 
their  harvest  cleared  away,  and  their  seed  in,  in 
spite  of  the  malice  of  the  weather ; and  where 
this  was  best  done,  the  wheats  stood  the  winter 
bes  t.  The  less  advanced  practitioners  made  nothing 
of  their  land  at  all,  and  could  only  hope  for  an 
early  and  favourable  spring. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  spring 
was,  for  the  whole  season  has  been  singularly 
various  in  different  parts  of  our  islands.  In  parts 
of  Scotland  my  description  of  our  drought  and 
rains  would  be  testilied  to  as  a fair  account  of  the 
spring  and  summer  ; while  in  other  places  the 
spring  has  been  wet  and  the  summer  dry,  or  each 
has  been  both.  On  the  whole,  by  what  1 can 
gather  from  the  sum  of  agricultural  reports,  the 
wheat  crop  is  decidedly  below  an  average,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  of  remarkably  fine 
quality.  The  unfitness  of  last  year’s  barley  for 
malting  purposes  was  an  evil  of  wide  operation. 
This  year,  the  quality  is  supposed  to  be  very  fine. 

Some  people  tell  us  that  oats  are  now  about 
the  best  crop  ; but  the  real  character  of  the  whole 
oat  crop  is  never  known  much  before  the  end  of 
September  ; and  there  is  certainly  a good  deal  so 
laid  and  broken  as  to  be  scarcely  susceptible  of 
cutting, — yellow,  matted,  and  almost  mouldy  near 
the  ground.  The  fate  of  the  potato  came  upon  us 
almost  like  a surprise, — so  fine  was  the  promise  up 
to  July.  It  is  a great  misfortune  ; but  we  shall 
feel  almost  as  if  we  deserved  it  till  we  have  either 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  left  oft 
running  the  risks  of  potato-growing  for  some 
years  till  we  can  begin  afresh,  with  new  sets  on  a 
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renewed  soil.  Till  we  obtain  either  the  know- 
ledge or  a pause  in  the  growing  we  may  expect  an 
annual  disappointment  : for  we  do  at  least  know 
that  there  is  some  cause  which  appears  to  be 
permanent. 

We  hear  other  roots  ill  spoken  of  this  year. 
That  mangold  should  fail  is  a serious  misfortune  to 
cattle  and  their  owners.  The  failure  is  certainly 
not  universal,  though  by  all  accounts  it  must  be 
very  'wide  spread.  I know  of  some  which  grew 
rather  patchy  after  the  drought,  but  has  had  no 
drawback  since,  and  promises  to  be  line.  Two 
causes  are  assigned  for  such  failure  as  there  is. 
The  seed  from  last  year’s  crop  was  not  properly 
ripened,  and  very  improperly  mixed  with  the 
weeds  which  flourished  so  rankly  ; and  a new 
maggot  has  been  feasting  itself  in  the  inside  of  the 
leafstalks,  destroying  the  plant  in  the  most 
insidious  way.  Carrots  have  failed  from  bad  seed  : 
and  turnips,  which  up  to  a late  date  promised 
well,  come  out  badly  from  examination, — the  roots 
having  run  to  “ fingers  and  toes,”  as  the  country 
folk  say.  Beans  are  bad  ; peas  fine.  So  say  the 
majority  of  reporters  ; but  there  is  scarcely  any 
assertion  about  any  crop  which  is  not  matched 
with  a precisely  opposite  account  from  some  part  of 
the  country.  The  only  general  statement  which 
can  be  relied  on  is  that,  on  the  whole,  light  lands 
and  their  produce  have  done  well,  and  clay  lands 
and  their  crops  less  well  than  on  the  average. 

Our  fortune  is  therefore  moderately  good  only, 
in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  country  this  year. 
The  year  has,  however,  done  much  to  improve  our 
prospect  in  time  to  come. 

First,  we  have  got  a Drainage  Bill,  which,  if 
made  the  most  of,  will  effect  much  towards  that 
Arterial  Drainage  which  is  now  the  chief  want  of 
British  agriculture.  The  bill  went  so  quietly 
through  parliament  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  as  yet  any  due  appreciation  of  the  powers 
which  it  gives.  Under  it,  the  energetic  portion  of 
the  proprietors  of  any  district  needing  drainage 
can  effect  their  object  by  application  to  the  Enclo- 
sure Commissioners,  through  whose  intervention 
they  can  obtain  a private  Act  of  Parliament  in  an 
inexpensive,  ready,  and  secure  manner.  No  obstruc- 
tive neighbour  need  now  be  allowed  to  spoil  land, 
and  ruin  health,  and  fill  the  churchyard,  by  for- 
bidding the  waters  to  pass  his  property.  We  can- 
not expect  to  have  everything  on  the  first  asking  ; 
and  this  bill  doe3  not  give  us  a systematic  emen- 
dation of  our  watercourses,  from  their  spring  heads 
in  the  hills  to  their  outfall  into  the  sea  : but  it 
enables  private  enterprise  to  improve  large  areas  by 
effectual  drainage  ; and  it  removes  the  antique 
and  vexatious  impediments  by  which  the  welfare 
of  the  many,  living  above  and  below,  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  selfishness  or  ignorance  of  some 
one  proprietor,  or  some  clique  of  gentry,  strong  in 
will,  who  would  not  listen  to  reason.  It  will  not 
now  be  the  fault  of  the  law  if  we  suffer  hereafter 
as  we  have  suffered  till  now  from  floods  in  critical 
seasons,  and  bogged  land  all  the  year  round,  for 
want  of  efficient  watercourses.  We  ought  to  see, 
for  years  to  come,  a great  straightening,  ami  clear- 
ing, and  deepening  of  the  channels  of  our  streams, 
— a great  strengthening  of  the  hanks, — a great 
substitution  of  steam  for  ■water-mills,  and  conse- 


quent abolition  of  weirs, — each  spoiling  more  land 
than  any  mill  can  be  worth. 

This  Drainage  Act  is  one  great  gain  of  this  year. 
Another  is  the  prodigious  extension  of  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery.  There  is  nothing  like  bad 
weather  for  convincing  husbandmen  of  the  benefit 
of  machinery  which  saves  time.  The  lesson  of  last 
November,  with  its  brief  seeding-time,  has  shown 
its  effects  in  the  wide  adoption  of  almost  every 
kind  of  new  and  approved  implement.  One  ap- 
pears, to  he  stared  at,  here  and  there  in  the  most 
old-fashioned  corners  of  the  island  ; while,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
some  costly  instrument  is  seen  on  its  journey  to  a 
field,  hired  by  a party  of  allotment-holders,  to 
mow,  or  reap,  or  plough,  or  sow  quickly  for  them, 
at  their  joint  expense. 

The  phenomena  of  rural  labour  are  becoming 
more  remarkable  every  year.  The  faster  the  use 
of  machinery  spreads,  the  more  deficient  does 
labour  become.  We  hear  suggestions  of  letting 
soldiers  be  employed  in  harvest-labour,  and  the  few 
able-bodied  inmates  of  workhouses.  We  hear  ■with 
satisfaction  of  emigrants  returning  from  America, 
since  the  civil  war  there  began.  The  Irish  who  come 
over  for  haymaking  and  harvest  are  fewer  and  fewer; 
and  if  any  of  them  are  found  begging,  it  is  because 
they  liave  come  to  a district  where  their  work  is 
better  done  by  modern  methods.  When  we  obtain 
the  system  of  returns  of  agricultural  statistics, 
which  cannot  be  much  longer  withheld  by  the  pre- 
judices of  the  less  instructed  class  of  farmers,  there 
will  presently  be  no  spare  labour  anywhere, 
because  it  will  he  evenly  distributed  ; and  the 
total  amount  is  already  insufficient  for  our  needs, 
— groat  as  is  tfie  amount  of  work  saved  by 
machinery.  Where  agriculture  is  most  advanced 
labour  is  most  readily  absorbed,  and  best  paid. 

The  failure  of  the  mangold  this  year  has  directed 
attention  towards  a mistake  which  has  been  admi- 
rably exposed  in  France,  where  the  error  has  been 
greater  than  with  us.  While  growing  desperate 
under  the  ravages  of  insects,  we  have  been  destroy- 
ing their  natural  enemies,  tire  small  birds.  Several 
agricultural  societies  in  France  have  been  petition- 
ing the  legislature  to  protect  the  small  birds  which 
the  peasantry  destroy  for  food, — causing  the  de- 
vastation of  whole  acres  of  grain  and  roots  for  the 
sake  of  half-a-dozen  bird -pies.  Our  cottagers  do 
not  feed  on  robins  and  sparrows  | but  too  many 
people  kill  the  small  birds  because  they  destroy 
Sprouting  vegetables,  and  help  themselves  to  the 
food  of  the  poultry.  Then  we  hear  dismal  tales  of 
the  wire  worm,  and  the  maggot  which  has  been  so 
fatal  to  the  mangold  this  year.  Tile  discussion 
about  the  wireworm,  and  \ irious  aphides,  and  the 
grub  of  the  cockchafer  bids  fair  to  preserve  the 
races  of  small  birds  in  this  country,  and  to  restore 
them  in  France.  It  promises,  moreover,  to  restrict 
the  meddling  of  game- preservers  within  due  bounds. 
They  have  destroyed  owls,  weasels,  and  polecats  in 
such  numbers  as  to  have  increased  the  rats  and 
mice  beyond  all  ‘ endurable  bounds, — injuring 
hedges  and  ditches,  and  ravaging  crops  till  the 
mischief  is  seen,  in  bad  seasons,  m its  full 
enormity- 

in  France,  the  deficient  crops  are  avowedly 
owing,  to  no  small  extent,  to  the  unchecked 
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ravages  of  insect  plagues  ; and  in  England,  tlic 
gamekeepers  are  shown  how  they  are  ruining  their 
neighbours’  crops  and  fences  without  saving  their 
eggs,  young  birds,  and  leverets,  which  fall  a prey  to 
rats  more  than  they  would  to  weasels  and  hawks, 
and  owls,  if  these  latter  were  allowed  to  make  war 
on  the  rats  and  mice. 

We  have,  when  all  is  said,  to  be  thankful  for  atole- 
rable  harvest  which  « ill  preclude  hardship,  though 
we  cannot  consider  it  a rich  one,  fit  to  elate  the 
spirits  of  the  nation.  We  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on  having  made  some  progress  towards 
obtaining  future  harvests,  more  ample  amidst  the 
chances  and  changes  of  weather  than  our  fathers 
won  from  the  most  golden  summers.  We  have 
surmounted  the  misfortunes  of  last  year  better  than 
we  could  have  expected  : and  its  adversity  has 
taught  us  to  make  ourselves  more  secure  for  the 
future.  If  the  year  between  this  harvest  and  the 
next  is  to  be  a season  of  national  trial,  it  will  not 
be  from  failure  of  the  nation's  bread. 

pEOH  THE  iloUXTAIX. 

A PHASE  OP  THE  PAPER  QUESTION, 

THE  RAG  MERCHANT  IX  ERITTAXY. 

There  live  amongst  the  mountains  of  Bretagne 
a peculiar  sort  of  tradespeople,  called  by  the 
natives  ‘ * Pillavers.  ” The  pi  Haver  isa  nomadic 
rag-merchant,  leading  in  every  respect  the  life  of 
a gipsy,  except  that  he  does  not,  like  him,  drag 
his  family  with  him,  but  leaves  them  in  some 
cave  in  the  mountains  to  await  his  return  from 
his  trips  through  the  country,  where  he  pur- 
chases quantities  of  rags  to  re-sell  them  to  the 
paper  manufacturers.  He  goes  from  farm  to  farm, 
cottage  to  cottage,  and  hut  to  hut,  where  he 
announces  his  arrival  by  the  lugubrious  cry — 
“ PiUaver  ! PiUaverl”  His  favourite  haunts  are 
the  most  wretched  and  poor  huts,  where  he  is 
sure  to  find  his  commodity.  He  is  a soit  of 
notorious  hobgoblin,  who  knocks  at  the  doors  of 
the  unhappy,  and  reminds  them  of  their  poverty. 
He  is,  therefore,  hated  and  possibly  shunned, 
while  in  rich  families  his  call  is  considered  an 
insult,  and  his  knock  is  usually  answered  by 
“ Be  off ! there  are  no  rags  here  for  you.” 

* ‘ Very  well,  ” rej  oins  the  pillaver,  in  an  ominously 
ironical  tone,  “1  will  come  by-and-by,”  and  moves 
on  to  a near  cottage  to  find  what  he  seeks. 

But  even  in  the  huts  where  a few  rags  are  sold 
to  him  he  is  received  with  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence, and  is  seldom  allowed  to  advance  as  far  as 
the  fire-place.  The  rags  are  brought  to  him  to 
the  threshold,  where  the  bargain  is  made.  His 
honesty  is  so  distrusted  that  even  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  fear  his  thieving  craft  ; he  is — as  the 
song  goes — without  church  and  religion. 

We  will  cite,  in  illustration,  a few  stanzas  of 
the  popular  song  about  the  pillaver  : — 

There  he  goes,  goes  the  pillaver,  like  the  Wandering 
Jew.  He  finds  in  the  country  neither  relations  nor 
friends,  and  at  his  Approach  the  doors  are  closed, 
for  the  pillaver  is  a man  without  faith. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays  he  is  always  on  the  road  ; he 
never  hears  mass  nor  service.  He  prays  not  at  the 
grave  of  his  parents  ; he  confesses  not  to  his  priest, 
and  thus  it  is  said  in  tlui  lowland,  the  pillaver  has 
neither  creed  nor  parish. 


Go  on,  poor  pillaver,  the  road  is  hard  under  your  feet, 
but  Jesus  does  not  judge  after  the  manner  of  men  ; 
and  if  you  are  honest  and  a good  Christian,  you  will 
be  rewarded  for  your  pain  and  toil,  and  awake  in 
_ glory. 

You  see  the  dirty  rags  ou  the  hack  of  your  nag  ? 
Well,  the  water  of  the  river  will  soon  cleanse  them, 
and  the  hammers  of  the  paper-mill  will  soon  bruise 
them,  and  paper  will  he  made  out  of  them  more 
■white  than  the  finest  linen. 

Thus  it  will  go  with  you,  poor  pillaver.  When  once 
you  have  laid  your  rag-covered  body  into  some  grave, 
your  soul  will  fly  away  clean  aud  white,  and  tho 
angels  will  carry  it  into  Paradise. 

T.  M. 

THE  CINQUE  PORTS  AND  THE 
BRE  DEN  STONE  AT  DOVER. 

Our  ever  youthful  Premier  has  recently  given 
eclat  to  an  ancient  ceremony  which  has  been  revived 
for  the  nonce  out  of  the  records  of  one  of  our  most 
ancient  and  loyal  institutions, — we  aUude  to  his 
inauguration  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Port3 
and  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dover. 

At  the  grand  banquet  given  on  that  occasion  in  the 
“ Jilaison  Dieu,”  Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his 
conviction  that  “nothing  tends  to  distinguish  a 
man  more  than  a respect  for  traditions,  where  the 
latter  are  harmless  in  their  character,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  social  progress.”  We  may  therefore 
be  pardoned  for  carrying  hack  our  readers  over  a 
short  retrospect  of  the  past  history  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  the  high  dignity  of  their  Lord  Warden. 

The  Cinque  Ports  were  originally  five  only,  as 
tlicir  name  implies, — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe, 
Romney,  in  Kent,  and  Hastings,  in  Sussex  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  when  at  a later 
period  the  two  “ ancient  towns  ” of  Winehilsea 
and  Rye  were  added  to  their  number,  no  change 
was  made  in  their  collective  designation — they 
1 were  the  “ Cinque  Ports  ” still. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  enthusiastic 
antiquaries  to  carry  back  the  foundation  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  to  Anglo  Saxon  times  ; but  although 
it  is  probably  true,  as  stated  by  Jeake,*  that 
“tho  live  ports  were  enfranchised  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  ” (for  the  fact  stands  recited 
in  the  first  charter  which  they  received  from 
Edward  1.),  yet  the  organisation  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  as  a body  politic,  such  as  it  lias  existed 
during  tlie  last  S(H)  years,  is  plainly  to  be  traced 
to  the  policy  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  securing 
for  England  easy  and  constant  communication 
with  the  continent,  together  with  immunity  from 
foreign  attack  ; and  the  permanence  of  the 
Norman  name  of  the  seven  towns  collectively 
seems  to  warrant  the  same  inference,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  and  each  of  the  towns  included 
under  the  collective  name  enjoyed  some  special 
privileges  even  before  the  Conquest. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reauer 
how,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Kent  formed  that  portion  of  his 
newly  acquired  kingdom  which  William  was  most 
anxious  to  secure  ; how  he  made  it  his  first  object 
to  reduce  that  tract  of  seaboard  even  before  he 
j * Magna  et  Antiqua  Chart!  Qusuque  Portuutn.”  Folio 
edition.0  1723.  With  a comment  by  Hr.  Jeake,  long  an 
, inhabitant  of  one  of  the  ports  in  question. 
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inarched  on  London  ; or  how  lie  exacted  from 
Harold,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Edward, 
a solemn  pledge  that  he  would  surrender  into  his 
hands  the  castle  and  keep  of  Dover, — no  doubt  as 
1 being  the  centre  of  all  military  action  in  respect  of 
| the  opposite  coasts. 

“To  enable  bis  government  to  wield  the  resources  of 
this  maritime  district  with  the  greater  vigour  ami 
promptitude,”  says  a writer  on  the  Cinque  Ports, 
“William  severed  it  wholly  from  the  civil  and  military 
admiaistration  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
erecting  it  into  a kind  of  palatine  jurisdiction  under  a 
f/ariUeii  or  u'l.mlcn,  who  had  the  seat  of  his  administra- 
| tion  at  the  castle  of  Dover,  and  exe  rcised  over  the 
whole  district  the  combined  civil,  military,  and  naval 
authority ; thus  uniting  in  Lis  <>wu  hands  all  the  various 
functions  which  (to  use  the  terms  most  intelligible  to 
| moderu  readers)  we  may  describe  as  those  of  a Sheriff 
of  a County  at  large,  a Custos  llotulorum,  a Lord- 
lientenaut,  and  an  Admiral  of  the  Coast.” 

It  is  well  known  that  from  the  conquest  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI  IT.  the  country  at  large  had  no 
navy,  the  maritime  defence  of  the  kingdom  being 
all  along  entrusted  to  the  “ good  men  and  true  ” 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  were  hound  jointly  to 
fit  out,  at  then’  own  cost,  such  armaments  as  were 
wanted  from  time  to  time.  Such  being  the  ease 
(the  army  and  navy  not  being  as  yet  separate 
services),  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  held 
really,  to  some  extent,  the  modern  post  of  Minister 
or  Secretary  at  War;  and  formed  part  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  nation  ; and,  accordingly,  it  is  still  a 
prescriptive  rule  that  no  one  but  a privy  coun- 
cillor is  capable  of  being  nominated  to  that  office. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  Ports,  we  find,  were 
! ordered  to  supply  jointly  a fleet  of  fifty-seven  sail, 

' fully  equipped  for  fifteen  days’  service  ; but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  respective  quota  was 
assigned  to  each  port  and  its  members,  or  tributary 
towns ; and  English  history  teems  with  similar 
examples.  The  gradual  rise  of  the  British  navy  and 
its  permanent  organisation  have,  of  course,  rendered 
obsolete  the  naval  services  of  the  ancient  pala- 
tinate of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  indeed,  even  if 
such  hail  not  been  the  case,  the  same  result  would 
have  followed  from  the  great  physical  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  ports  and  harbours  by 
the  change  of  the  coast  line;  even  “New” 
Itomney  and  Sandwich — the  latter  once  well 
known  to  history  as  the  “port  of  London” — 
being  now  both  separated  from  the  sea  by  a mile 
or  two  of  alluvial  deposit,  to  say  nothing  of 
Winehilsea,  which  is  now  remarkable  for  little  but 
its  ecclesiastical  antiquities. 

Another  proof  of  the  Norman  origin  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  terms  “Jurats  ” 
and  “Barons,”  in  lieu  of  the  analogous  Saxon 
names  of  “ Aldermen  ” and  “ freemen,”  so  familiar 
to  English  ears,  And  so  redolent  of  English  liber- 
ties. In  former  days,  under  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  kings,  and  indeed  to  a much  later 
date,  the  civil  and  municipal  rulers  of  the  Ports 
1 used  to  meet  and  transact  their  business  in  a Parlia- 
ment of  their  own,  the  framework  of  which  still  re- 
mains m the  “ Brotherhood  ’’  and  “ ( _! nestling,” 
which  is  convened  from  time  to  time  for  purposes  of 
internal  regulation.  It  was  assembled  during  the 
present  century  in  1S1 1,  and  again  in  1S2S,  and 


more  recently  on  two  occasions,  and  according  to 
present  arrangement  it  is  ordered  to  be  convened 
once,  at  least,  in  every  seven  veal’s.  When  the 
Brotherhood  is  convened,  the  barons  and  coin- 
barons  still  meet  in  the  parish  church  at  New 
Uomney  to  elect  a speaker  with  the  ancient  solem- 
nities, which  are  celebrated  with  aserupulons  adher- 
ence to  ancient  precedent,  that,  pleasing  as  it  may 
be  to  the  lover  of  old  associations,  can  scarcely,  fail 
to  raise  a smile  on  the  lips  of  those  who  care  as  little 
as  most  men  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  care  for  shadows  whose  substance  has 
departed.  It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  present 
day  the  members  returned  to  parliament  by 
the  boroughs  of  Hastings,  Dover,  Blythe,  and 

Sandwich,  are  still  termed  “ Barons  ” of  the 

Cinque  Ports,  and  that  they  still  claim  to  exer- 
cise, in  virtue  of  the  original  grant,  the  hono- 
rary office  of  holders  of  the  canopy  over  the 
head  of  the  sovereign  at  every  successive  coro- 
nation. Their  claim  as  of  right  to  dine,  as  they 

dined  in  olden  days,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

sovereign  at  the  dinner  in  Westminster  Hall  was 
most  ruthlessly  anil  cruelly  ignored  at  the  coro- 
nation of  George  IY.,  when  the  barons,  to  main- 
tain and  assert  their  right,  refused  to  give  place, 
or  withdraw,  and  stood  (we  are  told),  all  the 
time  till  the  banquet  was  over,  for  which  act, 
no  doubt,  thej’  were  subsequently  rewarded  by 
the  thanks  of  their  grateful  combarons,  of  whose 
privileges  we  may’  literally  term  them  the  upright 
representatives. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which 
now  extends  from  Seaford  in  Sussex  to  Birching* 
ton  near  Margate,  originally*  embraced  a large 
portion  of  the  Essex  coast,  and  also  employed 
a deputy  or  bailiff  at  Great  Yarmouth ; but 
they*  have  lately*  been  shorn  of  these  outlying 
portions  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  Ports,  we 
should  add  (except  Hythe  and  Winehilsea),  had 
teach  several  detached  “members”  assigned  to 
them,  as  tributaries — not  unlike  the  irumAei s iroXeis 
of  early  Greek  antiquity*.  Thus,  to  Hastings  were 
attached  Pevenseyi  Seaford,  and  part  of  Bexhill 
and  St.  Leonards,  together  with  Beaksbourne  near 
I Canterbury*,  and  < \ ranch  near  Rochester  ; to  Rye 
was  tacked  on  Tenterden  ; to  Romney,  Denge 
Marsh,  Lydd,  and  Orlestone  ; to  Dover,  the  towns 
of  Folkestone,  Faversham,  and  Margate,  and  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter,  Birehington,  and  Ringwold  ; 
to  Sandwich,  the  towns  of  Fordwich,  Deal,  and 
Ramsgate,  and  the  milages  of  Walmer,  Sarr,  and 
Briglitlingsea  : but  some  of  the  most  distant 
“members  ” were  pruned  off  some  fifty  years  ago, 
on  account  of  the  many*  practical  difficulties  which 
arose  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  other 
inconveniences.  It  is  by*  the  several  surviving 
“ members  ” of  these  Ports  that  the  bailiffs  and 
jurats  are  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Guestliug 
abovementioned,  the  court  of  the  Brotherhood 
being  restricted  to  the  mayors  of  the  Five  Ports 
and  two  “ancient  towns,”  together  with  a certain 
number  of  jurats,  thus  forming  a sort  of  Upper 
House. 

As  may*  naturally  lie  expected,  the  list  of  the 
Lords  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts  includes 
several  names  well  known  in  history*,  including 
more  than  one  member  of  the  royal  family.  Since 
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the  office  was  held  by  .Tames,  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  (who,  by  the  way,  was  mar- 
ried at  Dover  Castle  to  Mary  of  Modena),  it  has 
been  held  by  Lord  Sydney,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, Sydney  Earl  of  Leicester,  D’Arcy  Earl 
of  Holdernesse,  Lord  North,  William  Pitt,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Dalhonsie. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  existing  records 
that  any  of  the  Lords  Warden  have  been  formally 
installed  with  a public  solemnity  since  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  who  was  thus  inaugurated,  in  1705,  at 
the  “ Predenstone.”  Even  of  this  installation  there 
i is  no  authentic  record  in  the  public  documents  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ; and  we 
understand  that  for  the  entire  programme  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  at  the  admission  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  recourse  was  had  to  an  old  newspaper  | 
of  the  day  which  had  recorded  the  affair  with  the 
minuteness  of  a reporter  of  our  own  time.  Even 
“ Sylvanus  Urban  ” has  placed  upon  record  no 
outline  of  the  proceedings  among  his  Domestic 
Occurrences  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine.”  As 
our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  proces- 
sion and  its  accompanying  solemnities,  we  will 
only  ask  them  to  walk  leisurely  up  the  western 
heights  of  Dover  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  ‘ ‘ Drop 
Redoubt,”  where  they  will  see  worked  into  the  , 
wall  of  the  newly-constructed  barracks  part  of  the  | 
ancient  “ P>redenstone,”  of  which  they  have  heard 
so  much  of  late. 

This  “ Bredenstone,”  or  “ Kissingstone  ” — or 
“ Devil’s  Drop,”  as  it  is  vulgarly  styled  by  tradi- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  Dover — was  cer- 
tainly standing  on  the  western  heights  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  as  it  is  not  only  mentioned 
in  his  “History  of  Dover  Castle”  by  Darell,  chaplain 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
Herald's  College  in  Doctors’  Commons),  but  a cut 
of  it,  as  it  appeared  in  1760,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
edition  of  Darell  published  at  that  date.  As  to 
the  name,  the  story  is,  that  the  good  people  of 
Dover  thought  it  was  too  big  a mass  to  have  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  therefore  some- 
what hastily  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

The  masonry  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  hard 
reddish  concrete,  flint,  Kentish  rag,  and  Roman 
fluted  tiles  ; it  was  laid  upon  a platform  of  ilint- 
work  of  the  same  date,  and,  to  judge  from  its  site 
and  from  other  points,  it  must  have  formed  the 
lower  portion  of  a second  Roman  Pharos,  or  light- 
house, corresponding  to  the  well-known  Pharos 
still  standing  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  on  the 
opposite  lull,  which  is  nearly  coeval  with  the 
Christian  era.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  opinion 
of  a well-known  local  antiquary,  Mr.  Knocker, 
the  present  worthy  town-clerk  of  Dover,  who  tells 
us,  in  a lecture  which  he  delivered  some  three 
years  ago,  that  there  is  a tradition  that  a third 
Pharos  of  a similar  shape  and  material  once  stood 
on  the  heights  above  Boulogne.  At  all  events,  it 
is  an  authenticated  fact  that  this  Bredenstone  for 
many  centuries  was  the  spot  at  which  the  Lords 
Wardens  were  installed  into  their  office — the  last 
instance  of  its  use  on  record,  we  believe,  being  just 
ninety-six  years  ago.  In  the  year  ISOS,  when  the 


present  Drop  redoubt  was  formed,  the  general  in  ] 
command  of  the  engineers,  being  more  of  a soldier 
than  a scholar,  and  there  probably  being  at 
hand  no  local  antiquary  to  rescue  it  from  destruc-  ' 
tion,  and  the  military  authorities,  unable  to  pick 
it  to  pieces  with  axes,  tumbled  it  over  on  the 
ground  and  buried  it  in  situ,  where  it  was  found  a 
few  weeks  since.  It  now  forms  a portion  of  the 
barrack  wall,  and  we  hope  that  ere  long  a brass 
plate  will  be  let  into  the  solid  masonry,  to  tell  of 
its  past  history  and  of  its  present  and  future  use — 
for  we  suppose  that  even  Lords  Warden  have  no 
patent  of  immortality  ; and,  though  we  trust  that 
it  may  be  a distant  day,  yet  the  day  must  come 
in  due  course  when  the  Bredenstone  will  witness 
a repetition  of  the  solemnity  of  the  2Sth  of 
August,  1S61. 

Edward  Walforr. 

CADER  IDRIS— THE  CHAIR  OF  IDRIS. 

I am  an  old  bachelor  now,  the  object  of  an 
interest — not,  perhaps,  wholly  unselfish — to  my 
nephews  and  nieces.  Be  it  so.  They  will  not 
have  long  to  wait.  The  one  bright  thread  in  the 
darksome  web  of  my  life  was  snapped,  rudely 
snapped,  many  a weary  year  ago,  and  I am  only 
sorry  when  a new  spring-time  comes  round  and 
finds  me  still  among  the  living. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 829  I was  staying  in  one  of 
the  wildest  aud  most  secluded  districts  of  Wales, 
not,  as  now,  a grey-liaired,  broken  man,  but 
young,  happy,  and  rich  in  friends,  in  prospects, 
and,  above  all,  in  that  clastic  spirit  of  hopefulness 
that  forms  the  best  heritage  of  those  who  begin 
the  world.  Talglyn  Hall,  one  of  those  moss-grown 
stone  mansions  whose  weather-beaten  masonry 
look  old  enough  to  be  coeval  with  the  eternal  hills 
that  overshadow  them,  was  the  place  of  ray  tem- 
porary abode.  The  Hall — the  name  of  which  I 
have  slightly  altered — was  the  ancestral  residence 
of  a Welsh  gentleman  whom  I shall  call  Griffith. 

I vras  his  friend  and  guest ; indeed  we  were 
distantly  related,  and  I wras  to  have  been  the 
husband  of  his  youngest  daughter.  Dear,  lost  !, 
Ellen ! with  what  painful  distinctness,  after  all 
these  years,  does  her  gentle  image  rise  before  me, 
in  all  the  bloom  of  that  youthful  beauty  on  which 
the  hand  of  Time  was  never  to  be  laid.  I often 
fancy  that  she  stands  beside  me  as  I sit  in  my  !■ 
elbow-chair,  brooding  over  the  past,  over  the 
golden  sands  that  ran  out  so  early,  and  in  a strain 
of  faintly  audible  music,  or  in  the  sigh  of  the 
summer  wind,  I fondly  dream  that  1 hear  the 
voice  of  Ellen.  Forgive  me,  reader  ! I will 
wander  from  the  point  no  more,  but  briefly  tell 
how  1 won  and  lost  her. 

Rambling  through  Wales  during  the  summer  of 
the  preceding  year,  sketching  and  fishing,  and 
seeking  all  the  benefit  which  the  pure  air  and 
exercise  could  confer  on  a constitution  somewffiat 
, impaired  by  study  and  hard  wrork  at  the  bar,  a 
singular  whim  possessed  me.  This  was  no  other 
than  to  seek  out  some  remote  connections  of  my 
i mother’s,  who  were  known  to  dwell  peaceabla  on 
their  hereditary  acres  somewhere  in  the  Princi- 
pality, but  betw’een  whom  and  my  immediate 
relatives  no  intercourse  had  taken  place  for  at 
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least  a generation.  I "was  shut  up  hy  stress  of 
rain  in  a wretched'  little  inn  at  Tryssidloes,  unable 
to  climb  mountains,  fish,  or  take  sketches,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  sister  to  whom  1 had 
written  for  information.  At  the  point  where  the 
four  closely-written  pages — for  postage  was,  in 
those  times,  a costly  item — were  traversed  by 
what  feminine  correspondents  called  “ crossings,” 
I found  the  following  sentence  : — “ The  name  of 
the  family  you  ask  about  is  Griffith,  people  with  a 
long  pedigree,  of  course,  being  Welsh,  and  I 


believe  with  a grand  old  house  and  a good  property. 
They  live  at  Talglyn  Hall,  at  the  foot  of  Cader 
Idris,  so  if  you  go  that  \\  ay  you  ean  look  them 
up.  It  was  the  father  of  the  present  squire  who 
quarrelled  with  grandpapa,  fifty  years  ago,  and 
mamma  says  he  behaved  most  shamefully,  but  she 
has  forgotten  in  what  manner.  They  are,  you 
know,  our  seeond-eonsins,”  &c. 

On  such  slight  events,  to  all  appearance,  do  our 
fortunes  depend,  that  this  trivial  letter  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  coloured  my  whole  future  life. 


A • a % 


--  4kiiHS 


I have  often  tried  to  speculate  on  what  that  life 
might  have  been,  had  my  sister  delayed  writing 
but  a single  day  more,  in  which  ease  I should 
have  been  gone  from  the  neighbourhood  before  the 
arrival  of  her  letter.  However,  the  letter  came  ; 
the  information  it  gave  reached  me  at  a critical 
moment,  just  as  I was  about  to  start  with  post- 
horses  for  a more  civilised  place.  It  so  happened, 
too,  that  I was  within  a few  miles  of  Cader  Idris. 
I could  see.  the  blue  peak  of  the  steep  mountain, 
looming  gigantic  through  the  rain,  even  from  the 
little  -window  of  the  inn  parlour  in  which  I had 


been  for  three  days  a prisoner.  Talglyn  ihdl 
must,  therefore,  be  of  easy  access.  1 counter- 
manded the  post-chaise  : l wrote  a note,  couched 
in  that  diplomatic  style  on  which  young  men 
plume  themselves,  and  1.  sent  it  by  a messenger  to 
“ Squire  Griffith’s.”  Before  the  long  summer  day 
was  spent,  Mr.  Griffith  answered  the  note  in 
person.  1 found  him  a capital  specimen  of  the 
Welsh  gentleman — spirited,  hospitable,  and  rather 
choleric  and  imperious.  But  the  brighter  side  of 
his  eharaeter  was  the  one  most  prominent,  and 
that  it  was  which  was  presented  to  me.  He 
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greeted  me  with  a frank  manliness  that  put  my 
diplomacy  to  the  rout,  and  insisted  on  bearing  me 
off  straightway  to  the  Hall.  I was  his  cousin,  he 
said,  and  quite  a near  relation  in  a Cambrian  point 
of  view,  and  1 must  be  his  guest,  iu  spite  of  the 
silly  misunderstanding  of  half  a century  back. 
Ho,  no  ; blood  was  thicker  than  water,  and  he 
should  feel  himself  insulted  if  any  kinsman  came 
within  ten  miles  of  his  roof-tree  without  harbour- 
ing there.  Thus  it  occurred  that  I became  a 
visitor  at  Talglyn  Hall. 

Mr.  Griffith,  a -widower,  had  live  children 
to  cheer  his  hearth,  and  of  these  three 
were  daughters.  The  two  eldest  were  handsome 
enough,  bait  Ellen,  their  younger  sister,  then 
scarcely  seventeen,  was  as  beautiful  and  winning 
as  a fairy.  Ho  wonder  that  1 admired  her. 
Admired  is  a cold,  pale  phrase.  She  was  born  to 
be  loved,  and  I loved  her  with  a deep,  strong  love 
over  which  time  has  never  gained  the  mastery.  I 
do  not  wish  to  linger  on  that  happy  period  of 
alternate  hope  and  fear,  of  broken  words  eked  out 
by  glances,  and  all  the  petulant  changes  of  passion. 
Suffice  it  that  my  love  was  returned  at  last,  and 
that  before  my  long  visit  was  at  an  end  Ellen  had 
plighted  me  her  simple  troth.  I went  honestly  to 
Mr.  Griffith,  and  told  him  all.  He  was  not  dis- 
pleased. He  appeared,  in  fact,  hardly  to  be  sur- 
prised. Lovers,  indeed,  are  generally  very  trans- 
parent in  their  wily  stratagems  for  hoodwinking 
the  world,  and  even  the  most  guileless  household 
is  speedily  aware  of  the  progress  of  an  attachment. 
But  Mr.  Griffith,  though  not  averse  to  receiving 
me  as  a son-in-law,  was  not  willing  that  his 
daughter  should  marry  at  seventeen,  and  was 
besides  desirous  that  time  should  test  whether  we, 
the  principal  parties  in  the  case,  really  knewr  our 
own  minds.  We  both  thought  this  decision  very 
tyrannical  and  absurd.  I am  sure  that  it  W'as 
light,  and  kind,  and  wise.  For  a year  Ellen  and  1. 
separated.  I was  to  work  heartily  at  the  bar,  as 
before  ; the  Griffiths  were  to  travel,  to  visit 
watering-places  and  cities,  and  to  vary  their  usual 
retired  mode  of  life,  in  order  that  Ellen  might  see 
something  of  the  world  before  she  irrevocably 
fixed  her  fate  in  it.  And,  if  all  went  well, 
and  we  young  people  continued  of  the  same 
opinion,  after  the  lapse  of  a twelvemonth,  why 
then — 

Then  ! How  cruel  seemed  the  suspense  and 
the  banishment ; how  certain  that  our  sentiments 
would  be  unchanged  a year  hence,  fifty  years 
hence,  my  younger  readers  may  ask  their  own 
hearts.  We  obeyed.  I not  only  obtained  some 
credit  as  a rising  junior  at  the  bar,  where  I already 
possessed  a certain  footing — more  due,  1 dare  say, 
to  circumstance  than  merit — but  I won  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  all  my  relatives  to  the 
match.  I was  not  dependent  on  them  or  on  my 
profession  for  support,  but  Squire  Griffith  was  a 
great  stickler  for  such  matters,  and  ho  was  not 
easy  until  l had  induced  my  mother  to  write  him 
a letter  solemnly  abjuring  the  feud  between  their 
parents — the  reason  of  which  had  been,  I believe, 
a dispute  at  long  whist — and  consenting  formally 
to  the  marriage.  And  now  the  weary  waiting 
was  over,  the  year  wras  out,  and  I was  at  Talglyn 
Hall  again  to  claim  my  bride.  All  went  smilingly 


with  us.  Ellen  had  the  old  loving  look  iu  her 
dear  blue  eyes  ; she  had  been  courted  and  flat- 
tered, but  no  one  had  been  able  to  win  away  her 
heart  from  me,  and  the  Squire  admitted  that 
never  had  a probation  turned  out  more  satisfactory 
than  ours.  All  the  family  were  kind,  warm- 
hearted people ; they  welcomed  me  cordially 
among  them  ; they  were  willing  to  hail  me  as  a 
brother,  though  they  did  grudge  a little  at  "times 
that  I should  rob  them  of  the  light  of  their  home, 
the  darling  of  them  all,  for  Ellen  was  both.  She 
had  been  very  pretty  a year  before,  lmt  had  now 
expanded  like  a flower,  and  was  as  sweet  a type 
of  the  more  fragile  order  of  womanhood  as  ever 
existed.  I was  surprised  to  see  how  much  she 
had  developed  in  so  short  a time,  but  she  loved 
me  none  the  less  for  the  greater  experience  of  life 
which  she  had  gained  in  the  past  year.  Our 
wedding-day  was  fixed  ; the  preparations  were 
nearly  completed,  and  my  sisters,  who  were  to  be 
bridesmaids  jointly  with  Ellen's  sisters,  were 
shortly  expected  at  Talglyn.  And  now  but  a few 
days  intervened  between  me  and  the  crowning 
happiness  of  my  life — that  happiness  which  was 
never  to  be. 

I have  painted  nothing  as  yet  but  a picture  of 
hope  and  happiness,  a sunny  sea  and  white-sailed 
pleasure-barks  gaily  gliding  over  the  soft  summer 
waves.  Low  comes  the  blacker  sketch  of  wreck 
and  storm.  Ellen  had  one  fault,  if  fault  be  not 
too  harsh  a word,  one  flaw  in  her  nature.  She 
had  a pretty  waywardness,  an  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction that  never  degenerated  into  peevish- 
ness, never  became  imperious,  but  which  in  one 
endowed  with  a less  sweet  temper  would  infallibly 
have  done  so.  As  it  was,  it  rather  took  the  form 
of  a half  playful  defiance,  so  winning,  so  full  of 
grace,  that  you  could  scarcely  have  the  heart  to 
wish  it  away.  But  there  wt re  times  when  Ellen’s 
petulant  caprice  became  a source  of  terror  to  those 
who  loved  her  best.  I have  known  her  persist  in 
maintaining  her  seat  on  a plunging,  kicking  horse, 
full  of  vice  and  mettle,  and  which  exerted  every 
sinew  and  every  artifice  to  lmrl  from  the  saddle 
its  slender  but  unconquerable  rider.  Equally,  I 
have  seen  her  run,  mocking  our  cowardice,  along 
the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree  that  bridged  a cataract, 
slippery  though  that  tree  was  with  the  washing  of 
ceaseless  spray,  and  perched  at  a fearful  height 
above  the  ragged  rocks  and  the  dark  pool  below. 
And  in  a mountain  excursion,  no  one,  not  even 
her  daredevil  young  brothers,  ventured  so  close  to 
the  most  dangerous  precipices  as  Ellen  did,  laugh- 
ing the  while.  Yet  she  was  no  Amazon,  but 
when  the  whim  was  over,  showed  all  a girl’s 
timidity  in  face  of  peril  ; it  wras  contradiction  that 
nettled  her  to  rashness.  One  evening,  after  a 
happy  day  spent  partly  on  the  hills  and  partly  in 
boating  on  the  little  lake,  the  conversation  turned, 
somehow,  on  the  superstitions  of  Wales.  One 
legend  called  forth  another,  and  none  of  her  rela- 
tives had  such  a store  of  these  weird  tales  as 
Ellen,  or  told  them  so  charmingly  and  simply. 
At  last  she  related  a particular  story  which  I have 
but  too  much  reason  to  remember,  which  has 
burnt  into  my  brain  like  a fiery  brand,  the  story 
of  the  Lady  of  Cadcr  Idris.  The  legend  has 
reference  to  the  Welsh  proverb,  so  old,  that  it  is 
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Ijy  some  considered  anterior  to  even  Merlin,  that 
“ he  who  spends  a night  in  the  chair  or  Cader 
Idris  will  be  found  mad,  dead,  or  a poet.”  Tra- 
dition relates  that  Merlin  sat  there,  and  that 
Taliesin  also  went  through  the  dread  ordeal  that 
touched  his  lips  with  the  lire  of  prophecy. 

“ You  know,”  broke  in  young  Herbert  Griffith, 

“ the  gap  cut  in  the  live  rock,  on  the  high  peak 
where  the  cairn  is,  just  above  the  cliff?  It  looks 
like  the  throne  of  some  queer  old  king.  1 showed 
it  to  you  when  we  went  shooting  dotterils.  Beg 
your  pardon,  Ellen  ! ” 

Ellen  went  on  to  relate  how,  long  .ago,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  lady  of  the  manor,  a 
beautiful  and  wilful  heiress,  called  by  her  vassals 
the  Lady  of  Cader  Idris,  had  resolved  to  undergo 
this  terrible  trial  in  the  hopes  of  becoming  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  How,  being  a lady  of 
rare  courage  and  headstrong  will,  she  had  per- 
sisted in  her  resolve,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
her  kindred,  the  prayers  of  her  tenants,  and  the 
authority  of  her  confessor.  How  she  had  gone  up 
alone  to  the  haunted  hill-top,  where,  as  legends 
tell,  spectres  keep  a world-long  watch  over  buried 
treasure,  and  had  faced  storm,  and  darkness,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  the  visible  and  the  viewless. 
Finally,  how  she  had  been  found  in  the  morning, 
stark  and  dead,  seated  in  the  rocky  throne  on 
blue  Idris,  with  her  long  dark  hair  lioating 
over  the  stones  as  she  sate  in  an  attitude  that 
mocked  life,  and  with  an  expression  of  awful  fear 
stamped  on  her  open  eyes  and  fair  pale  face.  The 
tradition  added  that,  on  account  of  her  rebellion 
against  the  priest’s  commands,  the  pitiless  church 
had  denied  her  poor  body  Christian  burial,  and 
that  she  had  been  laid,  in  silence  and  stealth,  by 
the  hands  of  sorrowing  kinsmen,  under  a cairn  of 
loose  pebbles  on  the  hill-top. 

Then  Ellen  went  to  her  harp,  and  sang  us  first 
the  wild  Welsh  ditty  that  some  bard  had  composed 
in  elder  days,  and  then  the  polished  verses  which 
Mrs.  Homans  had  penned  on  the  same  theme. 
Xor  was  it  till  the  last  notes  of  the  harp  and  the 
sweet  voice  had  long  died  away  that  we  recovered 
from  the  impression  of  the  weird  and  mournful 
talc,  and  began  to  question  its  authenticity  and  to 
challenge  its  probability.  1 remember  we  all  took 
part,  in  a sportive  way,  against  Ellen  and  the 
legend.  Our  wish  was,  no  doubt,  to  tease,  harm- 
lessly, the  darling  and  spoiled  child  of  the  house- 
hold, and  also  perhaps  to  atone  to  ourselves  for 
having  been  for  a time  more  completely  under  the 
spell  of  romance  than  we  cared  to  acknowledge. 
But  to  start  a discussion  is  like  rolling  a stone 
down-hill.  It  starts  gently,  sliding  down  grassy 
banks  and  springing  daintily  from  mound  to 
mound,  then  leaps  with  huge  bounds,  gaining 
force  every  instant,  till  it  thunders  from  crag  to 
crag,  and  crashes  into  the  valley  below.  Our 
controversy  grew  warm  and  lively,  almost  bitter. 
Ellen  was  piqued  and  rutiled.  .She  had  told  us 
one  of  her  favourite  tales,  one  which  she  had  loved 
and  dwelt  upon,  and  which  was  grown  to  be 
almost  a part  of  herself,  and  we  had  listened — 
and  laughed.  She  had  not  the  experience  that 
riper  years  impart,  and  which  would  have  made 
her  suspect  that  our  derision  was  iu  a measure 
defensive  and  over-strained,  and  she  was  vexed, 


and  showed  it.  She  was  quite  angry  with  her 
jeering  brothers,  but  1 came  in  for  the  full  weight 
of  her  indignation. 

“ Why  was  1 incredulous  ? Did  I think  woman’s 
nature  so  frivolous  and  cowardly  that  nothing 
brave  or  self-devoted  could  be  looked  for  from  a 
woman  ?” 

To  this  I replied,  with  provoking  gravity, 

“ That  I thought  the  story  a pretty  one,  but  that 
it  was  as  improbable  as  the  adventures  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  that  1 never  saw  or 
heard  of  any  female  capable  of  confronting  so 
much  risk  and  discomfort.”  Finally,  I declared 
the  “ Lady  of  Cader  Idris  ” a pure  invention  of 
some  crack-brained  harper.  Ellen’s  scornful  eyes 
llashed,  and  she  tossed  her  golden  ringlets  as  she 
turned  away.  All  might  have  gone  well  had  not 
some  mischievous  fiend  whispered  to  me  to  im- 
prove my  victory.  .So  I did.  I waxed  very 
witty  and  satirical,  and  the  company  applauded, 
all  but  the  squire,  who  was  asleep,  and  Ellen, 
who  stamped  her  little  foot  angrily  on  the  floor, 
exclaiming  : 

“ I will  show  you  that  a woman  (lares  do  more 
than  you  fancy.  I will  go  through  this  ordeal, 
that  yon  believe  impossible.  We  shall  see  who  is 
right,  yon  or  L” 

And  she  left  the  room  at  once.  When  she 
came  back,  half  an  hour  later,  she  was  quite  calm 
and  unruffled  : she  joined  in  the  conversation  as 
usual,  and  spoke  pleasantly  of  the  projects  for 
pike  fishing  in  the  Llyn,  for  a late  pie-nic  to  some 
celebrated  point  of  view,  and  a ride  to  the  county 
town.  But  there  was  a feverish  restlessness  in 
her  air,  and  she  broke  off  rapidly  from  talking  on 
one  subject  to  diverge  to  another.  She  sat  down, 
when  asked,  to  harp  or  piano,  but  she  played  but 
a few  bars,  and  then  rose  again,  saying  she  eould 
not  remember  a tune.  This  change  of  manner 
caused  me  some  concern,  and  I went  up  to  her, 
and  Said  iu  a low  tone  : 

“ Ellen,  are  yen  ill  ?” 

“111?  Xo,”  she  answered,  in  an  abstracted 
manner,  and  moved  away. 

“ You  are  not  offended  with  me  ?”  I began,  “ I 
did  not  mean — ” 

“ Xo,  I am  not  offended, ” she  answered,  with 
some  constraint,  and  then  began  to  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  artificial  flies  Herbert  was 

tying- 

M e exchanged  no  other  word  until  every  one 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  it  came  to  my  turn  to 
wish  her  “Good  night,”  as  usual.  She  took  my 
hand  between  her  own  little  white  fingers,  and  for 
a moment  gazed  in  my  face  with  a strange  look 
that  has  haunted  me  ever  since — that  will  haunt 
me  to  my  dying  hour.  Sorrow,  reproach,  allec- 
tion,  and  an  under-current  of  firm  but  hidden 
determination,  were  blended  in  that  glance, — the 
last  that  1 ever  received  from  those  fond  blue 
eyes  that  1 had  hoped  would  he  a sunshine  in  iny 
home  from  youth  tdl  age.  And  her  lips  mur- 
mured the  old  trivial  phrase,  “Goodnight,’'  as  if  I 
it  had  a new  meaning.  She  turned  away. 

“Ellen!”  said  I,  springing  after  her,  “one 
moment,  Ellen  ! ” 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear.  She  glided  from  me, 
and  was  gone.  One  inoment  I stood  irresolute. 
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False  pride  made  me  ashamed  of  my  anxiety. 
Even  then,  after  the  loss  of  one  precious  moment, 
I should  have  followed,  hut  the  Squire  called 
to  me,  candle  in  hand,  from  his  study  door, 
to  say  something  about  to-morrow's  pike-fishing, 
and  the  opportunity  was  lost — for  ever  ! What 
might  not  then  have  been  the  magic  power  of 
one  word  of  real  kindness  and  contrition  ? — 
it  might  have  altered  the  whole  current  of  an 
existence. 

That  has  been  one  long  and  unavailing  regret. 
But  the  word  remained  unspoken.  1 went  to  my 
i chamber,  a quaint  room  in  one  of  the  wings,  close 
to  the  gray  turret  where,  beneath  its  conical  roof 
of  slate,  the  alarm  bell  hung.  I slowly  undressed, 
often  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  often  peering 
forth  through  the  Elizabethan  casement  of  diamond 
panes,  many  of  which  were  darkened  by  the  heavy 
growth  of  the  rank  ivy  without.  All  was  ghostly 
still  in  the  garden  below,  where  the  stiff  hedges 
of  clipped  holly,  the  terraces  fringed  with  box- 
trees  and  hornbeam,  and  the  broad,  old-fashioned 
walks  were  rv  bite  with  moonshine.  An  owTl  was 
hooting  in  the  wood,  and  the  mastiff  in  the  court- 
yard bayed  mournfully  from  time  to  time,  and 
rattled  his  chain.  The  moon  was  high  and  bright, 
but  black  clouds  were  sailing  across  the  sky ; and 
as  I looked,  a sudden  glow  lit  up  the  horizon,  as 
if  a trap-door  had  been  opened  above  some  fiery 
gulf,  then  vanished  as  quickly.  “ There  will  be  a 
storm  to-night,”  1 muttered,  as  I turned  from  the 
window  for  the  last  time.  I was  very  ill-satisfied 
with  myself,  and,  as  often  happens,  I perversely 
chose  to  justify  my  own  conduct  by  blaming  poor 
Ellen.  “She  had  no  right  to  be  so  positive  and 
so  petulant,”  1 said  to  myself.  it  augured  ill 
for  our  future  happiness  that  she  should  resent 
idle  Words  so  deeply.  But  in  the  morning  I would 
speak  to  her,  reason  with  her — in  the  morning? 
"VVe  are  blind,  blind  1 

My  prediction  that  there  would  be  a storm  that 
night  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  A storm  there 
was.  I was  awakened  by  a peal  of  thunder  that 
sounded  in  my  sleeping  ears  as  if  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel  were  calling  sinners  to  judgment. 
Crash  upon  crash,  roar  upon  roar,  till  the  vault  of 
Heaven  was  full  of  the  giant  sound,  and  the 
strong  stone  mansion  rocked  like  a living  creature 
in  fear.  The  blaze  of  the  lightning,  broad  aud 
bright,  flooded  the  whole  sky  with  an  incessant 
lurid  red,  and  between  the  stunning  bursts  of  the 
thunder  might  be  hoard  the  howl  of  the  wind 
aud  the  hurtling  of  the  hail  and  rain.  An  awful 
night.  A night  for  shipwreck  and  ruin,  and 
death  of  travellers  on  lonely  moorland  roads,  and 
toppling  dow  n of  gray  steeples  that  had  mocked 
at  the  gales  of  centuries.  A grim,  wild  night. 
Presently  the  thunder  died  away,  all  but  a sullen 
growl  afar  off,  and  the  flashes  ceased,  and  rain 
and  wind  went  on  lashing  and  tearing  at  the 
casement. 

I fell  asleep,  and  a strange  dream  T had. 

I dreamt  of  the  high  peak  of  Idris,  with  its 
storm-lashed  terrace  of  mossy  stone,  the  cairn  of 
loose  pebbles,  and  the  rocky  chair,  deep  cut  in 
the  very  brow  of  the  horrid  cliff,  with  a yawning 
precipice  below.  And  the  chair  was  not  empty. 
No.  It  had  a tenant,  and  that  tenant  bore  a 


female  shape.  I could  see  the  wdiite  robe  flutter- 
ing through  the  blackness  of  night,  and  the 
, loosened  hair,  and  the  hand  that  was  pressed  to 
the  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  ghastly  sight  of 
things  unspeakable,  while  its  fellow  grasped  the 
rocky  rim  of  the  throne.  Then  the  thunder 
bellowed  over  head,  and  the  lightning  flashed  in 
fiery  forks  and  hissing  zigzags,  ringing  the  hill-top 
with  a flaming  diadem,  blazing,  red  and  menacing, 
through  the  abyss  below,  and  illuminating  with 
a dreadful  light  that  solitary  form,  alone  amid 
the  Wrath  of  the  elements.  The  tempest  broke 
in  its  might  upon  the  peak  of  Idris  ; hail,  ram, 
wind,  swept  the  mountain  as  with  a besom,  and 
the  pale  form  in  the  fantastic  chair  endured  them 
all.  Strange,  unearthly  shrieks  were  blended  with 
the  howl  of  the  wind;  wild  and  dismal  pageants 
trooped  by  amid  the  driving  mists  and  sheets  of 
blinding  rain ; and  by  one  last  glare  of  the 
lightning  I saw’  the  figure  remove  the  hand  that 
hid  its  face.  The  face  of  a young  girl — of  Ellen! 
— but  so  ghastly  with  terror,  so  full  of  agony  and 
nameless  horror,  that  I awoke,  trembling  and  un- 
nerved, with  great  heat- drops  on  my  forehead, 
such  as  excessive  bodily  pain  might  have  called 
forth.  The  storm  still  raged,  but  more  feebly. 
Yes,  it  was  subsiding  now.  I sank  back  again, 
but  this  time  into  a heavy,  dreamless  slumber. 
I woke  in  the  golden,  brilliant  morning  : the  sky 
was  blue,  the  birds  were  singing  gaily,  and  the 
verdure  of  the  country  seemed  fresher  and  fairer 
than  before  the  storm.  My  spirits  rose  as  I 
dressed  ; I wTas  in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  I made 
a resolution  that  I rvould  not  chide  Ellen  for  her 
wilful  conduct  of  the  preceding  evening,  but 
would  be  very  considerate  and  kind,  and  woidd 
even  say  I was  sorry  to  have  hurt  her  feel- 
ings by  a careless  word,  I went  down  to  the 
breakfast-room.  The  Squire  was  there,  with  his 
two  elder  daughters  and  his  eldest  sou,  while 
yonng  Herbert  came  in  w’ith  his  fishing-rod  a 
moment  later.  But  no  Ellen.  The  old  butler 
brought  in  the  urn,  after  we  had  exchanged  a few 
remarks,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Ellen’s 
absence  was  commented  upon. 

“ She  is  not  usually  the  lazy  one,”  said  her 
father.  “Oweu,  send  up  Miss  Ellen's  maid  to  let 
her  know  we  are  waiting  breakfast.” 

The  man  went.  We  chatted  on.  But  Owen 
came  back  with  a blank  look  to  say,  that  the 
maid  had  found  the  door  locked,  and  that  she 
had  knocked  repeatedly,  but  without  getting  an 
answer. 

This  astonished  us  all. 

“She  must  be  ill ! ” cried  Charlotte,  the  eldest 
sister,  hastily  leaving  the  room. 

Soon  she,  too,  came  back,  to  say  that  she  had 
called  aloud  at  the  door,  but  that  Ellen  would  not 
reply  a word.  - 

“Perhaps  she  has  gone  out;”  said  Herbert. 

‘ ‘ The  window  in  the  oratory  that  opens  out  of 
her  room  leads  right  on  to  the  terrace  by  the 
greenhouse,  and  then  there  are  steps  to  the 
garden.” 

‘‘Nonsense,”  said  the  Squire,  knitting  his 
brow’s,  1 that  door  has  been  locked  these  fifty 
years,  and  the  key  lost,  too.  I'll  go  myself.  I’m 
afraid  she  is  ill.” 
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We  all  went  up  in  a hotly.  Two  or  three  of 
the  servants  were  on  the  landing  place. 

“ I am  afraid,  sir,”  said  the  lady’s  maid,  half 
crying,”  something’s  amiss.  W e can  t hear  a 
sound.  It's  all  as  still  as  death." 

Something  painful  shot  across  all  our  minds  as 
we  heard  this  speech. 

We  neared  the  door,  the  Squire  tapped. 

“Ellen!  Ellen,  love  ! answer,  my  darling;  arc 
you  ill  ? ” 

Xo  reply. 

Mr.  Griffith  set  his  strong  shoulder  against  the 
door,  and  hy  a violent  effort,  dashed  it  in.  M c 
entered.  The  room  was  tenantless, — empty. 

“ She  has  gone  out,  after  all ! ” cried  Herbert, 
running  to  the  old  oratory,  and  pointing  to  the 
long  disused  door,  now  wide  open. 

“Miss  Ellen  must  have  gone  out  last  night, 
stammered  one  of  the  women,  “for  the  bed  has 
not  been  touched.” 

Last  night  ! In  the  storm  ! Impossible.  \et 
on  tracking  farther  we  found  on  the  terrace  a bow 
of  riband,  drenched  anil  heavy  with  moisture.  It 
had  evidently  been  dropped  by  its  owner,  and  all 
I recognised  it  as  Ellen's — on  the  previous  night, 

; before  the  rain  began. 

“She  must  be  mad,  my  poor,  poor  child, 

| groaned  the  Squire,  “or  is  she  playing  ns  a 
! trick  ? Xo,  she  never  could  have  the  heart  to 
triile  with  us  in  such  a way.” 

Suddenly  a horrid  thought  flashed  across  my 
mind.  My  dream  ! the  dispute  of  the  previous 
night — the  strange  resolve  latent  in  Ellen’s  face 
as  she  took  leave  of  me — all  these  came  crowd- 
ing back. 

“I  know*  where  she  is;”  I cried  aloud.  "1 
know*  it  but  too  well.  She  is  on  the  mountain, 

! on  Cader  Idris,  dead  or  mad  by  this,  and  I am 
the  accursed  cause.” 

“My  poor  fellow,  your  anxiety  makes  you 
talk  wildly,”  said  the  Squire.  “Cader  Idris, 
how  can  she  be  there  ? Impossible  ! ” 

“ She  is  there,”  cried  I,  in  an  accent  of 
agonized  conviction  that  none  could  resist,  “she 
spoke  of  going  through  the  ordeal  of  the  rock- 
chair  last  evening;  and  I,  fool  that  1 was,  have 
slept  while  she  was  perishing  in  the  tempest. 
Follow*  me,  and  waste  no  time.  For  Heaven’s 
dear  love  be  quick,  and  bring  restoratives,  if  in 
nierey  it  be  not  too  late  ! ” 

My  vehemence  bore  down  all  opposition.  In 
less  than  live  minutes  we  were  hurrying  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  But  I outstripped  them  all. 
My  heart  Was  on  lire,  and  my  feet  were  gifted 
with  unusual  speed.  Up,  among  the  slippery  shale 
and  loose  stones,  up  by  bush  and  crag,  by  rock 

Iand  watercourse,  and  by  tracks  only  trodden  by 
the  goat,  and  1 stand  panting  on  the  terrace,  a 
few*  feet  of  peak  above,  a yawning  precipice  below*. 
My  dream  w*as  too  terribly  realised.  There,  in 
the  rock-hewn  chair,  in  her  muslin  dress  and 
mantle  of  gay  plaid,  both  of  them  drenched  and 
stained  with  rain  and  earth,  lay  Ellen,  cold  and 
dead.  Her  long  fair  hair  half-hid  her  pale  face, 
and  her  little  hands  were  tightly  clasped  together. 

II  clasped  her  to  my  breast ; I called  wildly  on  her 
name  ; 1 parted  the  dank  hair  that  hid  her  face, 
and  on  it  I saw*  imprinted  the  same  agony  of  fear, 


the  same  dark  horror,  as  in  my  fatal  dream.  But 
she  was  dead,  my  dear,  dear  Ellen.  And  I think 
my  heart  must  have  broken  then,  as  I saw*  her, 
for  ever.  Since  that  day  the  w*orld  has  been  a 
prison  to  me.  John  Haravood. 

A “MEDIUM.”  IX  1772: 

Being  “ an*  authentic,  < AXinn,  vno  circumstan- 
tial NARRATIVE  OF  TIIE  ASTONISHING  TRANSAC- 
TIONS AT  STOCKWKI.I.,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SURREY, 
ON  THE  Gill  ANIi  7tH  KAYS  OF  JANUARY,  1772, 
CONTAINING  A SERIES  OF  THE  MOST  SURPRISING 
YNI>  I N ACCOUNTABLE  EVENTS  THAT  EVER  HAP- 
PENED ; WHICH  CONTINUED,  FROM  FlRsl'TO  LAST, 
UPWARDS  OF  TWENTY  HOURS,  AND  AT  DIFFERENT 
PEACES.  PI-RUSHED  WITH  THE  CONSENT  OF  Til  E 
FAMILY,  AND  OTHER  PARTIES  CONCERNED.”* 

Does  any  one  remember  the  “ Stoekwell  Ghost? 
The  world  was  less  seientiiie  and  more  gullible, 
perhaps,  ninety  years  ago,  than  it  is  at  present  ; 
but  yet  certain  “surprising  and  unaccountable 
events  ” which  it  records  in  these  days  seem  so 
suggestive  of  Stoekwell  redivivus  that  I have 
hunted  up  the  story  ; from  pages  damp,  good 
reader,  not  with  the  delightful  dampness  of  your 
uncut  serial,  but  with  the  damp  of  years. — all 
covered  with  yellow  blotches. 

The  “ astonishing  transactions  ’’  were  as  follows  : 
On  Twelfth-Day,  1772,  a certain  Mrs.  Golding 
w*as  in  the  parlour  of  her  house  at  Stoekwell  when 
she  heard  a noise  of  failing  glass  and  china  in  the 
■ kitchen,  and  her  maid,  who  had  been  in  her 
service  but  a few*  days,  came  to  tell  her  that  the 
stone  plates  Avere  falling  from  the  shelf. 

Mrs.  Golding  Avent  out,  and  immediately  noises 
began  to  be  heard  all  OA*er  the  house  ; a clock  fell 
down  and  was  shattered,  a lantern  tumbled  from 
the  staircase  ami  smashed  itself,  and  an  earthen 
pan  started  in  pieces,  ami  its  contents  were  scat- 
tered about  the  floor.  The  noise  attracted  several 
.persons  to  the  spot,  one  of  AA*hom,  a carpenter, 
gave  in  his  opinion  that  the  foundations  of  the 
house  AA*ere  giving  Avay.  Mrs.  Golding  ran  into  a 
Heigh  hour's  house  and  fainted.  M hen  she  came 
to  herself,  being  still  weak  and  faint,  a surgeon 
was  desired  to  bleed  her,  which  he  did — rather  a 
questionable  remedy  for  weakness — and  the  blood, 
in  a congealed  state,  sprang  from  the  basin  to  the 
floor,  the  basin  breaking  to  pieces.  A bottle  of 
rum,  at  the  same  time,  made  shipwreck  of  itself. 
In  the  mean  time  the  bystanders,  for  fear  of  the 
catastrophe  foretold  by  the  carpenter,  were  busilj 
engaged  in  romo\*ing  Mrs.  Goldings  effects  to  the 
house  in  Avhich  she  herself  had  taken  refuge.  It 
soon  became  eAudent,  how*o\*er,  that  some  agent, 
more  mysterious  and  horrible  than  a a h iding 
foundation,  avus  at  Avork.  A pier- glass,  wren-  h< 
itself  from  the  arms  of  the  man  who  carried  it  ami 
fell,  smashing  itself.  It  A\*as  pushed  under  a side- 
board, and  immediately  a scene  of  destruction 
began  above  it.  Glasses,  jars,  cups,  and  "Of t U-s 
danced  over  each  other  and  into  each  otln  i n 
a furious  manner,  many  of  them  springing  to  t h 
ground  in  fragments.  Some  one  being  asked  !• 
take  a glass  of  aviuc  or  Spirits,  both  the  indi- 
cated bottles  llcw*  in  pieces  before  they  eon  d 1)0 
Title  of  bn  octavo  tract,  “griute-i  for  J Marks,  book- 
seller, i.i  St.  Martin's  Lanes  177’J.” 
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touched,  Mrs.  Golding's  surprise  and  fear  be- 
came intolerable.  Seeing  that  wherever  she  and 
her  maid  went,  these  strange,  destructive  cir- 
cumstances followed  them,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  neighbours  would  receive  such 
certain  loss  into  their  houses  ; and  what  was  to 
become  of  her  ? It  is  to  be  remarked  that  though 
the  servant  of  the  unhappy  lady  was  the  only 
person  who  expressed  no  terror,  yet  she  was  con- 
stantly walking  about,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  sit  still. 

Mrs.  Golding  next  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
i her  niece,  a Mrs.  Pain,  sending  her  own  servant 
back  to  see  what  went  on  at  the  house  which  was 
not  falling.  During  the  absence  of  the  servant — 
Ann  Bobinson — all  was  quiet,  but  soon  after  her 
return  to  her  mistress  a fresh  scene  began.  First 
a whole  row  of  pewter  plates  fell  from  a shelf  to 
the  floor,  rolled  about  a little  while,  then  settled, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  quiet,  turned  over. 
Being  replaced,  they  repeated  the  performance, 
after  which  a second  row  perpetrated  the  same 
feat.  An  egg,  which  stood  on  one  of  the  shelves, 
flew  off  across  the  kitchen,  struck  a cat  on  its 
head,  and  then  broke  to  pieces.  A pestle  and 
mortar  next  jumped  from  the  high  chimney-piece, 
followed  by  the  candlesticks  and  all  the  “ brasses,” 
till  nothing  remained  on  the  shelf.  Mrs.  Pain 
and  her  servant  then  put  the  glasses  and  china  on 
the  floor,  thinking  to  save  something ; but  the 
1 spoil  its  laughed  at  such  a precaution,  and  a tumbler 
immediately  jumped  up  about  two  feet,  and  was 
broken.  Another  followed  the  example  ; then  a 
china  bowl,  and  a tumbler,  with  nun  and  water 
in  it,  jumped  about  ten  feet,  and  was  shattered. 
Next,  a mustard  pot  flew  out  of  a closet  in  pieces, 
and  a single  cup  that  had  been  left  on  the  table 
jumped  up,  flew  across  the  kitchen,  ringing  like  a 
bell,  and  dashed  itself  to  pieces  against  the  dresser. 
Then  the  table  itself  began  to  dance.  It  did  not 
use  its  claws  after  the  fashion  of  quadrupeds,  as 
some  tables  do  in  these  days  to  climb  upion  sofas,  &c. 
— pierhaps  it  had  no  claws — but  it  pnrfc  itself  into 
sundry  unnatural  positions  before  it  could  be  in- 
duced to  lie  quiet.  A ham  then  raised  itself  from 
its  hook,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  time  after- 
wards another  one  performed  the  same  feat,  and 
a flitch  of  bacon  brought  up  the  rear. 

Several  of  Mrs.  Pain’s  family  were  reduced  to 
such  a state  of  terror  that  they  could  net  stay  in 
the  house ; but  Mrs.  Golding’s  servant,  Ann 
Bobinson,  was  perfectly  composed,  and  continued 
||  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a ghostly 
manner,  entreating  her  mistress  not  to  be  alarmed, 
as  these  things  could  not  he  helped.  This  curious 
way  of  viewing  the  matter,  added  to  the  fact  that 
whenever  Ann  Bobinson  was  absent  the  manifes- 
tations ceased,  caused  her  to  he  looked  upon  with 
j mingled  dread  and  suspicion  ; hut,  since  she  was 
1 never  seen  near  any  of  the  falling  objects,  it  was 
evident  that  if  she  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
transactions,  her  power  must  he  supernatural. 

The  noises  and  destruction,  however,  continued 
at  intervals  during  the  night,  till  there  was  not 
more  than  a cup  and  saucer  or  two  remaining 
to  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Pain.  About  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Golding  declared  that  she 
could  remain  in  that  house  no  longer,  and  went 


over,  desiring  her  maid  to  follow,  to  the  house  of  j 
a Air.  Fowler. 

As  usual,  nothing  happened  there  until  the 
appearance  of  Ann  Bobinson,  on  which,  however, 
the  unaccountable  disturbances  began  again  ; and 
the  maid,  going  privately  to  Mr.  Fowler,  warned 
him  not  to  let  her  mistress  remain  there,  as 
wherever  she  was,  the  same  things  would  follow. 
Mr.  Fowler  then,  fearing  greater  loss,  requested 
Mrs.  Golding  to  leave  his  house ; first  begging 
her  to  consider  whether  she  had  not  been  guilty 
of  some  atrocious  crime,  for  which  Providence 
was  determined  to  pursue  her  on  this  side  the 
grave. 

Mrs.  Golding  replied  that  her  conscience  was 
clear,  and  she  would  not  stay  in  his,  or  any 
other  person’s  house  any  longer,  but  would  go 
back  to  her  own.  Mr.  Pain  went  with  her,  Ann 
Bobinson,  of  course,  being  of  the  party.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  a pail  of  water  began  to 
boil,  like  a pot  on  the  lire  ; a box  of  candles 
fell  down  from  a shelf,  and  a table  began  to 
move,  and  fell  down.  Mr.  Pain  then  sent  Ann 
Bobinson  for  his  wife  ; during  her  absence  no- 
thing happened,  and  on  her  return  she  was 
immediately  discharged.  And  there  ended  the 
disturbances.  Some  few,  pertinacious  and  dis- 
agreeable persons,  ventured  to  suggest  that  Ann 
Bobinson  might  he  able  to  explain  the  affair  in 
a natural  manner,  but  they  were  hissed  down. 
If  she  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it,  then 
she  must  have  had  means  at  her  command  of 
which  ordinary  mortals  know  nothing.  It  was 
decided  that  the  animation  of  inanimate  crockery, 
furniture,  <lc.,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
effected  by  human  means. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
narrative  probably  and  sneeringly  alludes  to  as 
being  “ so  ready  to  discover  natural  causes  for 
everything,”  it  may  be  added  that  some  years 
after  the  astonishing  transactions,  and  when  the 
•Stockwell  Ghost  had  begun  to  fade  and  lie  no 
more  heard  of,  this  same  Ann  Bobinson  made  a 
private  confession  to  a gentleman  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing a practical  joke  even  when  it  bordered — as 
this  certainly  did — on  downright  -wickedness. 
She  put  long  horsehairs  to  some  of  the  crockery, 
and  wires  under  others  ; on  pulling  or  touching 
these  of  course  the  moveables  fell.  When  she  saw 
the  effect  of  her  first  feats  she  was  tempted  to  ex- 
ercise her  dexterity  beyond  the  original  purpose 
for  mere  amusement.  She  loosened  the  hams  and 
bacon,  attaching  fchemby  the  skins,  which  soon  gave 
way ; and  she  threw  a chemical  powder  into  the  pail 
of  water  as  she  passed,  after  which  it  bubbled.  She 
managed  to  throw  down  several  articles  with  her 
own  hands,  and  when  the  victims  turned  and  saw 
them  broken  or  in  motion,  they  attributed  it  to 
unseen  agency.  In  short,  the  only  magic  was  the 
dexterity  of  the  supposed  witch,  and — a very 
large  feature  in  the  case — the  alarm  of  the  spec- 
tators, whose  terror  at  the  time,  and  their  con- 
versations afterwards,  magnified  many  of  the 
circumstances  and  invented  others,  and  who  were 
too  full  of  their  own  dread  of  supernatural  agency 
to  be  capable  of  examining  anything,  or  even  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  observation. 

Louis  Sand. 
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COMPENSATION. 


“ Have  you  daisies  in  Tasmania  g ’ — English  Eeiteh. 


No,  dear — on  neither  lawn  nor  hill, 

Nor  in  our  forest,  mazes, 

Dwell  those  child-loved  flowers  of  home 
Your  bright-eyed  English  daisies. 

I used  to  wish  my  tabes  could  pay 
About  your  grass-plot  mossy, 

With  king-cups  strewn  upon  their  hair, 
As  golden  and  as  glossy  . — 


Shows  softly  to  my  memory,  how 
One  summer-eve,  we  rambled 
Along  the  beach,  ami  o'er  the  cliffs, 
And  how  the  children  scrambled  1 

And  where  we  sat  upon  the  rocks, 
While  the  drowsy  air  was  bringing 
Adown  the  shady  inland  slopes 
The  she-oat’s  plaintive  singing. 


Or  sit  beneath  your  trellised  bower 
Where  the  roses  bloomed  so  early, 

Weaving  long  strings  of  daisy  chains, 
Gold-boss’d,  piuk-tipp’d,  and  pearly. 

I tainly  eraved  that  they  should  feel 
Your  fond  and  warm  caressing, 

And  share  the  love  that  thro’  long  years 
To  me  brought  priceless  blessing* 

Oft  have  I counted  o’er  my  lost, 

With  tears  of  wistful  sorrow  ; 

And,  full  as  oft,  new  happiness 
Brought  smiles  upon  the  morrow. 


The  blue,  bird-dotted  sea,  asleep, 
..Murmur'd  its  dr  ara-t  houghts  inly  ; 

And  on  its  ever-heaving  breast 
Cloud-shadows  lay  serenely. 

Three  sister-islets  in  the  bay 
With  lichens  many-tinted 

(Like  painter’s  palette  freshly  set), 

In  sunset  splendour  glinted. 

Five  silv'ry  lights  were  on  the  sea, 
'Twixt  shore  and  islets  floating  : — 
“An  argosy  from  fairyland  ! — 

Titania,  out  a boating  ! 


Now,  ’tis  r»y  Faith,  for  one  denied, 
Another  boon  is  given  ; 

If  we  have  fewer  stars  on  Earth 
We  have  a brighter  Heaven. 


“ The  white  sails  flap,  and  furl  away — 
The  prows  arc  like  old  galleys  — 

“ All  imaged  in  the  glassy  deep 

That  softly  round  them  dallies.” 


For  daisies  we  have  lilies*  sweet. 

And,  for  the  city’s  riot, 

The  silence  of  untrodden  hills, 

Folded  in  sunny  quiet. 

Near  one  (now  long- left)  sea-side  home, 
I lovingly  remember 
The  glorious  wealth  of  lily-blooms 
Iu  summer-erown’d  December. 

And  still,  their  perfume  (like  the  mists 
Of  fragrant  incense,  stealing 
Around  a wizard’s  mirror’d  scene, 
Distance,  or  death  revealing) 


* One  of  the  most  universal  Tasmani  m flowers  is  the 
native  lily  (Diplarrhtnti  Morm).  IMsrpetiialh  frequents  poor 
sandy  soils,  whei  e the  great  tussocks  of  its  long  reedy  leaves, 
and,  in  early  summer,  the  abunduuce  of  its  Iris-shaped, 
fragrant,  silvery-white  blossoms  form  a distinct  feature  in  l ho 
monotonous  bush  landscape. 


Ah  ! see — while  we  with  idle  dreams 
People  the  scene  entrancing. 

Five  pelicans  are  rising,  where 
The  mullet-shoal  is  glancing  ! 

With  grey  and  silver  plumes  up-borne, 
And  well-provisioned  pouches, 

Our  stately  neighbours  wing  their  way 
Off,  to  their  beach  laid  euuehes, 

“Now,  children — home  ! The  sun  has  set, 
The  evening  breeze  is  chilly  : — 

Alas  ! 1 fear  you  have  not  left 

A single  sumiuer-lilv  ! 

They  laugh,  and  print  I cannot  ini.-.s 
|So  bountiful  the  treasures) 

The  many  hamlsful  ilmt  have  gone 
To  yield  the  evening's  pleasures. 
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Still,  constellated  thickly,  gleam 
The  lilies,  sweet  and  shining  : — 

Still,  tho’  of  some  bereft,  our  lives 
Have  blessings  past  divining  ! 

No  ! we’ve  no  “ daisies-pied  ” to  pluck, 

No  cowslips,  to  make  wine  of ! 

"We  see  not  e'en  the  blessed  stars 
Our  childhood  loved  the  shine  of. 

I yearn  for  distant  dear  ones  here, 

For  old-world  art  and  beauty  : — 

Eut  guardians  twain  still  cheer  my  heart, 
God’s  love — and  Woman’s  duty. 

That,  sheddcth  mercies  o’er  our  path, 

How  far  beyond  deserving  1 

This,  bindeth  with  content,  the  thoughts 
Too  prone  to  errant  swerving. 

He  sure,  for  every  bliss  denied, 

Some  other  good  is  given. 

If  we  have  not  your  stars  of  Earth, 

We  have  a sunnier  Heaven  ! 

L.  A.  M. 


AN  ARTIST’S  RAMBLE  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OE  THE  RIOTS’  WALL. 

PART  % 

1st  the  evening  we  returned  to  the  Shaw's, 
which  we  reached  just  as  the  bell  commenced 
ringing  for  supper.  At  six  the  next  morn- 
ing we  joined  a party  of  early-risers,  and 
descended  to  the  bed  of  the  Irtliiug,  which  here 
pursues  its  course  between  walls  of  lofty  crag, 
beautifully  interspersed  with  foliage,  where, 
in  my  earlier  acquaintance  with  tlie  place,  there 
was  a large  heronry,  but  the  herons  have  taken 
flight,  and  now  only  an  occasional  straggler  is  to 
he  seen.  We  drank  a draught  of  the  Spa  water, 
whose  virtues  attract  numerous  visitors  to  Gils- 
land,  although,  I believe,  as  many  resort  thither 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasant  relaxation,  social 
intercourse,  and  a fine  atmospdicre  and  beautiful 
scenery.  We  found  our  draught  a leetle  flavoured 
Avith  sulpiburctted  hydrogen,  but  pio  table  enough. 
I Avas  told  that,  after  aAvliile,  the  drinker  acquires 
a taste  for  it,  and  tea  made  with  this  water  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  initiated.  I A\Tas  not  un- 
mindful that  it  Avas  at  Gilsland  that  Scott  first 
mot  with  his  Avife,  then  the  beautiful  Miss  Char- 
pen  tier,  and  tlie  spot  where  he  put  the  “ momen- 
tous question  ” is  said  to  have  become  a faA'Ourite 
resort  of  fair  spinsters  in  their  rambles  with  the 
Gilsland  beaux.  The  v*ry  stone  even  on  AAlrieh 
Miss  (Jliarpentier  sat  on  the  interesting  occasion  is 
identified  ; it  is  called  the  “ Popping  Stone,”  and 
many  fragments  are  chipped  from  it,  as  amulets 
propitious  to  Hymen,  for,  like  the  stone  on  Avliich 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  received  the  crow n of 
martyrdom,  its  a irtue  exists  with  equal  Stency  in 
the  smallest  fraction  as  in  the  AA'liole  mass.  When 
1 inquired  the  Avay  to  this  hallowed  sp>ot,  I Avas 
told  that  the  etiquette  of  the  place  did  not  admit 
of  a gentleman  undertaking  to  guide  thither  one 
of  his  own  sex,  but  that  1 might  be  sure  of  finding 
some  fair  one  haunting  the  coniines  of  the  Gils- 
land “ Caaba,”  like  an  unquiet  spiirit ; Avhick 
p>roAred  true, — for  crossing  tlie  stream  by  stepipiing- 
stones  in  the  direction  of  Wardrew,  near  to  Avliich 


I kncAV  was  the  goal  of  my  pilgrimage,  I fell  in 
Avith  a young  lady,  as  predicted,  taking  her  Avay 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free, 

who,  on  my  modest  representation,  willingly 
undertook  the  office  of  guide  ; and,  truly,  Miss 
Charpentier  coidd  hardly  haA’e  listened  to  the 
pioet’s  vows  in  a fairer  or  more  secluded  scene. 
The  large  stone  Avhich  constituted  her  resting- 
pdaee  is  chequered  by  tlie  shadows  of  a mountain? 
ash  that  grows  on  the  brink  of  the  clear  SAvift 
stream,  Avhose  course  narrows  here  betAveen  steep) 
embowered  banks,  where  the  cooing  AToiee  of  the 
eushat-doAe  mingles  with  the  murmur  of  tlie 
waters,  as,  gliding  OATer  many  a rocky  ledge,  they 
flow  in  music  that  the  fairies  in  their  moonlit 
revels  might  not  disdain  to  dance  to.  Leaving 
the  quiet  scene  Avith  an  aspiration  that  it  might 
hear  many  repetitions  of  the  whispered  “Yes!” 
to  he  succeeded  by  as  many  hapipiy  marriages,  I 
hastened  on  my  return  to  the  hotel,  the  more 
espieciallj'  as  the  breakfast-bell  seemed  in  its  im- 
portunate clang  to  be  enumerating  the  various  ji 
materials  of  tea,  coffee,  bam — broiled  in  rashers, 
and  cold  on  the  sideboard,  blushing  beside  the  i 
mighty  round  of  beef — trout,  kippered  salmon, 
eggs,  muffins,  toast,  bread,  Avhite  and  brown,  .and 
creamy  butter,  moor  lioney,  marmalade,  &c.  &c., 
which  go  to  make  a substantial  north-country 
breakfast.  I therefore  offered  a hasty  arm  to 
my  fair  guide,  Avho  engaged  to  take  a chair  next 
me  at  the  table,  in  order  that  Ave  might  carry  on 
the  staid  and  edifying  conA-ersation  up) on  which 
we  had  entered,  and  which  was  now  rendered 
incoherent  by  the  sacred  rage  of  hunger.  Having 
piartaken  of  these  restoratives  Avith  a zeal  and  pier- 
severance  that  might  have  proved  not  unworthy^ 
CA’en  of  a holier  cause,  half-an-hour  Avas  devoted 
to  a pleasant  saunter  in  the  garden,  after  Avhich, 

accompanied  by  Capitain  B , honorary  master 

of  ceremonies,  and  Mr.  Tom  C , the  Yorick  of 

our  p)arty,  we  took  an  upffand  stroll  to  see  the 
muireock  rise  on  the  Avide  waste  of  heather  Avliich 
stretches  away  to  the  coniines  of  Bewcastle. 

On  the  edge  of  the  moor  our  notice  Avas  directed 
to  a stone  bearing  the  inscription  1)r.  Mouth  ; 
inquiring  the  meaning  of  Avhich,  I was  informed 
by  Mr.  Tom  C , that  the  virtues  of  the  Gils- 

land waters  Avere  discovered,  some  century  ago, 
by  a certain  Dr.  Mouth,  avIio  made  the  pilace  his 
residence,  and,  dying  there,  ordered  his  remains 
to  be  interred  on  the  moor,  and  a stone  simply 
inscribed  aa  ith  his  name  set  up)  to  mark  the  graA’e. 
This  satisfactory  explanation  given,  we  proceeded 
a feAV  steps — and,  lo  ! another  Dr.  Mouth. 

“What!”  I said,  “ was  your  eccentric  doctor 
buried  in  tAvo  places,  then  ?” 

“His  son,”  said  0 , “Dr.  Mouth,  Junior, 

who  succeeded  to  his  father’s  piractiee,  and  eA’inced 
an  hereditary  taste  in  respiect  of  the  mode  of  his 
burial.” 

I Avas  Avarned  by  the  corner  of  II ’s  eye,  but 

too  late,  as  he  enunciated  the  Avords  “ Drain- 
mouth,”  AA’ith  solemn  empihasis  on  the  Avord 
“ drain.” 

“Sold  again  !”  shouted  the  Capitain  and  Mr. 

Tom  C , Avith  great  hilarity  ; and  it  Avas  only 

Avlien  they  had  sobered  down  into  ordinary  deco- 
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looked  back  to  it  as  the  scene  of  some  of  his 
happiest  hours.  Here  were  penned  the  verses 
TO  A LADY  WITH  FLOWERS  FROM  THE  ROMAN  WALL. 

Take  these  flowers,  wMeb,  purple  waving, 

On  the  ruined  rampart  grew, 

Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome’s  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there, 

But  they  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wikl-llower  wieaths  for  beauties’  hair. 

Tracing  the  line  of  the  wall  by  slight  indications 
we  arrived  at  Hare  Hill,  where  its  highest  existing 
fragment  appears,  standing  nine  feet  ten  inches  in 
height ; but,  deprived  of  its  facing  stones,  it 
might,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  appear  rather  a 
mass  of  crag  than  a piece  of  human  workmanship. 
The  wall  now  stretches  away  towards  the  river 
Eden,  visible  only  by  ridges  in  the  soil,  which 
indicate  its  course  till  we  reach  the  rivulet  called 
liurtholme  Beck,  where  a portion  appears,  about 
seven  feet  high,  embowered  by  hazels  and  dwarf 
oaks.  At  Wall  Fell  indications  of  a double  barrier 


or  outwork  are  observable.  Crossing  the  hill  at  the 
farmhouse  of  Dove  Cote,  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  and  fosse  are  seen,  and  at  Walltown  some 
indications  of  a camp  are  likevj  ise  visible.  Along 
this  part  of  the  line  the  abundant  spoils  of  the 
wall  arc  to  be  observed  in  the  farm  buildings  and 
cottages.  At  Kandysike  farmhouse  a barn  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  Roman  stones  marked  with  the 
diamond  broaching,  and  in  the  garden  wall  there 
are  several  sculptured  stones  ; one  of  these,  a 
Roman  eagle,  nestles  among  the  foliage  of  a p ar- 
tree  trained  over  the  wall  ; and  another,  hi  a ring 
the  wheel  of  the  swift  avenging  Nemesis,  threatens 
the  sensual  tenant  of  a pigstyo  with  the  penalties 
of  the  eavnilieial  knife  and  the  purgatorial  lus- 
tration of  the  smoke-raek.  C'astlestoads,  wniieh 
contests  with  Cambeek  Fort  tin;  claim  to  represent 
the  I’etriana  of  the  NotitiaJ  like  Caervorau,  lies  t > 
the  south  both  of  the  wall  and  the  vallum.  Its 
site  is  now  almost  obliterated.  Several  a tars  an  1 
sculptured  stones  have  been  found,  and  are  pre- 
served at  Walton  House,  the  garden  belonging  to 
which  usurps  the  site  of  the  station.  (loins  of 
Julia,  the  second  wife  of  Sevems,  Bassianus,  corn- 


rum  that  I learned  the  cost  of  my  bargain — being 
the  forfeiture  of  a bottle  of  wine  at  dinner.  A 
number  of  “sales,”  I was  told,  were  effected 
during  the  season,  and  the  article  was  always 
offered  to  new-comers,  who,  in  three  eases  out  of 
four,  readily  “bid”  for  it,  and  thus  found  occa- 
sion for  baying  their  footing.  A circuitous 
ramble  brought  us  to  a small  ancient-looking 
house  with  a steep  thatched  roof  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  hotel  stands.  This  is  the 
Mumps  Ha’  of  “Guy  Manneriug.”  Scott's  de- 
scription tallies  with  it  precisely  : 

The  alehouse,  for  it  was  no  better,  was  situated  in 
the  bottom  of  a deep  dell,  through  which  trilled  a small 
rivulet.  It  was  shaded  by  a large  ash  tree,  &c. 

The  buxom  but  treacherous  Meg,  the  landlady  of 
Scott's  story,  is  drawn  from  one  Margaret  (Jar- 
rick,  whose  gravestone,  the  inscription  nearly 
obliterated,  being  headed  Mumps  Hall,  I found 
lying  face  downwards  in  the  churchyard  of  Upper 
Denton,  near  Biudoswald. 


Returning  to  the  Shaws  we  wiled  away  the 
time  till  dinner  at  quoits,  being  not  a little  enter- 
tained by  the  apparition  of  a meek  old  man  who 
played  the  Northumbrian  pipes  to  the  good  old 
tunes  of  “ Fenwick  o’  Bywell,”  “ Kittle  her  Chin 
with  a Barley  Straw,”  “Caller  Fair,”  “ Wylam 
awa’,”  “Renton  loaning,”  kc.  &u.,  attended  by  a 
dog,  who,  squatted  ou  his  haunches,  howled  a 
dismal  accompaniment.  Next  morning,  my  com- 
panion and  1 resumed  our  pilgrimage,  getting  a 
hearty  cheer  from  the  company  of  the  hotel  who 
were  assembled  at  the  door  to  bid  us  good  speed. 
Descending  the  hill,  our  conversation  ran  upon 
Scott  and  his  association  with  the  scene  we  had 
just  left,  and  whose  masterly  touches  have  given 
an  additional  charm  to  its  natural  beauties. 
Besides  the  passages  in  “ Guy  Mannering,”  there 
is  much  in  the  story  of  “St.  Ronan’s  Well,”  that 
has  evidently  been  inspired  by  Gilsland  recollec- 
tions. It  was  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  at  the 
dawn  of  his  poetical  career  when  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  place,  and  he  may  well  have 
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mo  lily  known  as  Caraoalla,  and  of  his  brother, 
Geta,  have  been  turned  tip  by  the  spade.  About 
four  miles  hence,  on  the  rocky  banks  which  over- 
hang the  river  Gelt,  at  Ilelbeck  Scar,  some  inscrip- 
tions, popularly  known  as  the  Written  Cocks,  are 
visible — probably  the  record  of  the  Homan  quarry- 
man — but  they  are  barely  intelligible,  as  T am 
informed,  for  I have  not  seen  them  myself. 
Crossing  the  Cambeck  Water,  we  reached  Hurtle- 
ton  (the  Town  of  Strife),  where,  in  the  nook  of  a 
field,  called  Chapel  Eield,  arc  the  remains  of  a 
mile-castle,  and  further  on,  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Old  Wall,  the  site  of  another  appeared,  j 
To  the  west  of  Bleatarn  the  land  subsides  into  a 
considerable  morass,  to  avoid  which  the  vallum 
takes  a wide  sweep.  Half  a mile  south  from 
Bleatarn  is  the  site  of  a camp  called  Watch  Cross, 
which  was  conceived  by  Horsley  to  be  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  line  of  the  wall.  If  it  be  so,  it 
corresponds,  in  point  of  succession,  with  Aballaba, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  a numcrus,  or  troop,  of 
Moors  under  a prefect.  But  the  identity  of  this  1 
station  is  doubtful.  The  paucity  of  inscriptions 
leaves  the  means  of  identifying  the  succession  of 
camps  on  this  side  of  Amboglanna  very  much 
an  exercise  of  vague  conjecture.  Whether  a 
stationary  camp  on  the  line  of  the  wall,  or 
a mere  summer  encampment.  Watch  Cross,  which 
is  said  by  Horsley  to  have  been  the  least  station 
on  the  line,  no  longer  presents  to  the  eye  a 
feature  by  which  its  site  can  be  recognised. 
Erom  Bleatarn  the  course  of  the  barrier  is  difficult 
to  trace  by  Wall  Head,  Walbv,  and  Wall  Foot 
(the  names,  however,  furnish  points  of  guidance), 
to  Tarraby,  from  which  village  to  Stanwix  (Stone 
Wicks)  a road  runs  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
wall. 

From  Stanwix  we  look  back  over  a considerable 
portion  of  our  preceding  route,  to  where  the  Nine 
Nicks  of  Thirl  wall  bite  the  horizon  with  their 
acute  fang-like  peaks.  To  the  south  and  south- 
west the  eye  wandered  with  pleasure  over  the 
grounds  of  Bickerby,  and  the  rich  course  of  the 
Eden  passing  the  ancient  towers  of  Carlisle,  the 
Cumbrian  mountains  rising  in  the  distance  blue 
and  sharply  delined.  The  church  and  churchyard 
of  Stanwix  are  planted  on  the  site  of  the  station. 
Tn  pulling  down  the  old  church  a line  figure  of 
Victory,  now  at  Newcastle,  was  found.  On  Castle 
Bank,  the  north  bank  of  the  Eden,  opposite  Stan- 
wix, the  foundations  of  the  wall  are  distinguish- 
able ; but  from  this  point  we  lose  all  traces  of  it 
until  its  track  is  again  discerned  just  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  Carlisle,  where  it  becomes  faintly  dis- 
cernible. At  Carlisle — the  Liii/uraUian  of  the 
Itomans — we  took  up  our  old  familiar  quarters) 
under  the  hospitable  sign  of  the  Bush.  A morn- 
ing was  well  spent  m viewing  the  castle  and 
cathedral.  The  keep  of  the  former  is  a good 
specimen  of  a Norman  stronghold,  the  surround- 
ing walls  include  a space  of  a mile  in  compass.  In 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  keep,  the  wall  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  calamity  of  many  a high-spirited 
gentleman  who,  in  the  T5  and  the  ’45,  found  hero 
a brief  sojourn  before  ascending  the  scaffold,  in 
coats  of  arms,  devices,  and  other  inscriptions. 
From  the  keep  a fine  and  extensive  prospect 
commands  the  fertile  course  of  the  Eden,  and  the  ) 


Solway  Firth,  with  a wide  stretch  of  Scottish  land, 
Criffel  and  the  chain  of  Scotch  liills  extending 
to  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To 
the  east  the  cultivated  lands  subside  into  barren 
•wastes  that  reach  the  feet  of  the  rugged  Northum- 
brian crags.  Southward,  the  plains  of  Cumber- 
land stretch  to  Penrith,  where  they  are  bounded 
by  Crossfel  and  Skiddaw.  The  cathedral,  com- 
menced in  the  time  of  William  Hums,  contains, 
besides  the  heavy  but  impressive  features  of 
the  Norman  style,  a series  ending  in  the  deco- 
rated style,  of  which  the  east  window  is  a very 
fine  and  perhaps  unmatched  example.  We  now- 
turned  our  backs  on  “merry  Carlisle,”  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  of  Kirk  Andrews,  where  the 
vallum  again  makes  its  appearance,  and  a heap  of 
stones  in  the  churchyard  are  conceived  to  be  the 
remains  of  a mile  castle.  In  a garden  of  the  ■vil- 
lage an  altar,  found  at  Kirksteads,  a mile  south  of 
the  wall,  is  preserved.  The  inscription  it  bears  is 
as  follow-s  : — 

I.(VGIVS)  IVNIVS  VIC- 
TORINAS ET(?) 

C(AIVS)  AELIANVS  LEG(ATI) 
AYG(YSTALES)  LEG(IONIS)  VI  YIC^TRICIS) 
P(LE)  F(I  DELIS)  OB  RES  TRANS 
VALLYM  TltO- 
STERE  GESTAS. 

From  the  village  the  wall  follows  the  river  by  a 
north-west  course,  through  a field  called  Long 
Wall,  the  vallum  running  in  a line  with  the  road. 
A quantity  of  stones  in  Beaumont  churchyard, 
which  the  wall  reaches,  seems  to  mark  the  site  of 
some  building  which  stood  here  apart  from  the 
wall  itself  ; and  it  is  surmised  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  a mile  castle.  A little  west  of  Monk 
Hill,  the  vallum  crosses  the  turnpike  road, 
travelling  on  the  north  side  of  it  to  Burgh  on  the 
Sands,  where  there  are  traces  of  another  station, 
within  which  are  the  church  and  the  churchyard, 
the  latter  having  yielded  to  the  sexton’s  spade 
numerous  fragments  of  urns,  lachrymatories,  and 
a few  inscribed  stones,  but  none  of  them  affording 
any  reference  to  the  cohort  by  which  the  station 
was  garrisoned.  The  church  is  built  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  purpose  of  refuge  and  defence  in  border 
strife.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  seven  feet 
thick,  the  only  entrance  being  from  the  interior 
of  the  church,  and  that  is  secured  by  a massive 
iron  door.  The  basement  of  the  tower  contains  a 
vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  three  narrow-  slits  in 
the  wall.  A spiral  stair  of  stone  leads  to  two 
upper  chambers.  In  case  of  need  the  cattle  might 
be  driven  into  the  basement  or  the  body  of  the 
church  itself,  and  the  upper  chambers  have  afforded 
a strong  refuge  to  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  Many  Homan  stones  appear  in  the  masonry 
of  the  church.  Near  to  Burgh  is  the  site  of  the 
castle  of  Sir  Hugh  dc  Morville,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  field  ad- 
joining bears  the  significant  cognomen  of  “Hang- 
man Tree,”  and  a neighbouring  in  closure  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  no  less  suggestive  name  of 
“Spill  Blood  Holm.” 

It  was  at  Burgh  on  the  Sands  that  Edward  the 
First — “the  hammer  of  the  Scottish  nation,” — 
was  checked  in  his  northern  campaign,  with  ouljr 
the  Solway  between  him  and  the  objects  of  his 
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long  and  deadly  hatred,  and  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Hailes,  “in  sight  of  the  country  which  he  had 
devoted  to  destruction.”  His  last  orders,  Frois- 
sart tells  us,  were  that  the  flesh  should  be  boiled 
from  his  bones,  and  that  these,  encased  in  leather, 
were  to  be  borne  in  the  career  of  vengeance  which 
engaged  his  last  meditations,  and  which  he  bound 
his  son  and  successor,  by  oath,  to  prosecute.*  A 
monument,  of  modern  date,  marks  the  spot  where 
the  “ruthless  king”  yielded  up  his  stern  and 
resolute  spirit.  Between  Burgh  and  Dykesfield, 
the  works  are  perceived  only  by  the  faintest 
traces  of  the  wall — not  one  stone  remains  upon 
another  above  ground.  The  ploughman  onl\r  in 
driving  his  furrow  succeeds  in  revealing  the 
buried  mystery ; but  even  in  instances  where  the 
wall  has  been  fairly  uprooted,  Dr.  Bruce,  like  a 
keen  hunter,  takes  the  lead  and  guides  us  onward 
by  what  he  pithily  names  the  “ Trail  of  the  Wall,” 
and  which  consists  of  small  fragments  of  stone  by 
which  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn. 

On  the  way  between  Burgh  and  Dykesfield, 
an  endnence  called  Watch  Hill,  was  found  when 
the  contiguous  land  was  drained,  to  be  so  full  of 
stones  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
carry  the  trenches  over  it.  These  stones  are  most 
likely  the  remains  of  a watch  tower  which  gave 
name  to  the  site.  At  Dykesfield,  probably  so 
named  from  the  works,  a small  altar  was  found, 
and  where  the  wall  descends  towards  Burgh 
Marsh,  quantities  of  stone,  together  with  ashes 
end  coal  appear,  and  from  these  indications, 


teresting  as  a final  vestige  of  the  mighty  wall, 
neither  the  interest  belonging  to  it,  nor  its  intrin- 
sic strength  have  availed  to  rescue  it  from  the 
hand  of  wilful  and  uncalled-for  destruction. 

Bowness  may  be  the  site  of  the  Tunnocelum,  or 
the  Gabrosentum  of  the  Notitla,  according  as 
Watch  Cross  or  I)  rum  burgh  be  taken  for  the 
sixteenth  station  on  the  line  of  wall.  Only  very 
slight  traces  of  the  ramparts  of  the  station  can 
with  difficidty  be  discerned  near  the  church. 
The  neighbourhood  docs  not  produce  stone,  and 
the  wall  and  station,  as  in  other  instances,  have 
furnished  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
church  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 

Here  we  took  our  leave  of  the  wall,  as  I do  of 
the  reader,  if  indeed  I have  found  one  to  accom- 
pany me  throughout  this  itinerary.  But  in  the 
trust  that  I may  have  so  far  succeeded,  l venture 
to  advise  him,  instead  of  wastiug  a summer  month 
at  Ramsgate  or  Briglitlielmstoue,  to  take  a berth 
in  one  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany’s fine  vessels  for  the  Tyne  ; let  him  put  this 
slight  record  of  a wall- pilgrimage  in  his  pocket,  to 
serve  as  a portable  guide  from  station  to  station, 
and  see  for  himself  much  that,  writing  within  a 
limited  space,  I could  but  touch  upon.  In  so  doing, 
I venture  to  promise  him,  if  he  be  a good  pedes- 
trian, a walk  of  unusual  interest,  enhanced  by  the 
observation  of  fine  and  varied  scenery;  and  I 
undertake  to  say  lie  will  find  matter  for  amuse- 
ment, and  even  instruction,  in  the  manners  and 
dialect  of  the  people  with  w horn  he  will  make 


together  with  some  difference  between  this  tract 
and  the  surrounding  soil,  it  is  surmised  that  here  1 
ihad  been  a small  station.  From  Dykesfield  even 
the  “ trail”  is  lost.  Here  the  vallum  ends,  and 
| for  the  further  course  of  the  wall,  the  plough - 
|man  is  our  only  guide.  By  his  testimony  it 
would  appear  that  the  wall  has  been  carried  by 
[the  southern  margin  of  the  marsh,  which  fills 
[up  the  space  between  Dykesfield  and  the  Solway, 
making  a wide  sweep  to  Drumburgh,  where  tokens 
of  a small  camp  arc  evident ; and  this,  if  Watch 
Cross  be  thrown  out,  would  make  the  sixteenth 
station  upon  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  thus  cor- 
respond with  the  A'xo/oditnum  of  the  Notitia, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  tbe  first  cohort  of  the  [ 
Spaniards;  The  ramparts  and  ditch  of  this 
station  are  both  well  defined.  To  the  south  of 
the  ramparts  is  a circular  well,  lined  with  Roman 
masonry,  which  is  still  in  use.  Near  to  the 
station  a line  example  of  the  fortified  manor 
house  is  found  to  be  built  of  Roman  stones.  It 
has  undergone  extensive  modifications  about  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Between  Port  Car- 
lisle and  Bowness,  some  considerable  portions  of 
the  wall  were  remaining  in  Brands  time.  One 
portion  lie  found  to  be  about  eight  feet  high. 
Hodgson,  speaking  of  a fragment  visible  quite 
recently,  says  : 

“It  is  six  feet  high,  its  rugged  and  weathered 
core,  still  hard  as  a rock,  is  thickly  bearded 
with  sloe  thorn  and  hazel,  and  mantled  below 
with  ivy  and  honeysuckle.” 

But  though  thus  adorned  by  nature,  and  in- 

! * This  vindictive  order  was  not  complied  with,  for.  in  1744, 

the  tomb  of  Edward  I was  opened,  and  tue  body  discovered 
its  all  the  pomp  of  buried  majesty. 


acquaintance  as  he  jogs  on  his  way,  or  when  he 
takes  his  rest,  Good  fare,  I promise  him.  When 
wending  through  the  wild  and  unfrequented  parts 
of  his  journey,  he  will  not  fail  to  find  matter  for 
refiectiou,  while  he  bethinks  him  of  the  powerful 
material  genius  of  the  people  by  whom  these 
regious  were  once  tliiekly  populated,  and  he  will 
be  ready  to  say,  with  Scott,  in  the  words  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  in  “ Guy  Man- 
nering.”  “What  a people  ! whose  labours,  even  at 
this  extremity  of  their  cm  jure,  comprehended  sueli 
sjiace,  and  were  executed  ujioii  a scale  of  such 
grandeur.  In  future  ages,  vdien  the  science  of 
war  shall  have  changed,  how'  few  traces  will  exist 
of  the  labours  of  Yauban  or  Coeliorn,  while  this 
wonderful  people’s  remains  will  even  then  continue 
to  interest  and  astonish  posterity  ! Their  fortifi- 
cations, their  aqueducts,  their  theatres,  their  foun- 
tains, all  their  public  works,  bear  the  grave,  solid, 
and  majestic  character  of  their  language,  while  our 
modern  labours,  like  our  modern  tongues,  seem 
but  constructed  out  of  their  fragments.” 

J.  W.  Akchek. 

RAMPARTED  WARSHIPS  AND  SMOOTH 
BORE  GUNS; 

Tin:  “ Times”  tolls  us  of  the  great  success  of 
Mr.  Jones’s  angulated  target.  This  system  of  sliij) 
defence  was  propounded  in  Once  a Week  before 
Mr.  Joucs  laid  it  before  the  Admiralty,  and  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  before  the  date  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  jiatent.  Well,  there  is  now  verified  by 
actual  experiment  what  most  ]>eoj>le  must  have 
known  before — that  a shot  will  glance  from  an 
inclined  surface,  where  it  would  jfierce  through  a 
vertical  surface,  or  if  it  does  not  glance,  there  will 
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be  better  resistance.  And  now  the  question  is, 
bow  best  to  apply  armour  defences  to  ships’  sides. 
Firstly,  we  have  tlie  plate,  and  secondly,  the 
inclined  position — but  it  must  be  attached  to  some- 
thing firm  and  solid,  that  will  absorb  the  con- 
cussion, and,  if  the  shot  passes  through  the  plate, 
will  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  vessel’s  side. 

The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  armour  and  its 
support  a separate  structure  from  the  vessel,  i.  e,, 
a solid-built  rampart  surrounding  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  attached  thereto,  with  floating  power, 
to  help  to  carry  the  armour. 

Supposing  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  be  vertical, 
a mass  of  solid  fir  balks  should  be  trenailed  to- 
gether in  a triangular  section,  one  side  to  be 
covered  with  plate-iron,  and  attached  to  the  ves- 
sel’s side.  The  two  other  sides,  the  upper  one 
forming  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  the  lower 
side  immersed  in  the  water,  should  be  covered 
with  armour  plates,  the  apex  at  about  the  water's 
edge  being  formed  of  armour  plate  rolled  to  an 
angle.  The  upper  portion  of  the  armour  plate  to 


be  carried  partially  over  the  deck,  forming  a kind 
of  penthouse.  Through  these  plates  the  guns  are 
to  pass  in  a closed  port,  formed  by  a ball  muzzle 
to  the  gun,  working  in  a socket.  The  ramparts 
will  thus  have  eight  feet  of  timber  behind  the 
armour  plates  at  the  level  of  the  deck,  and  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  damage  the  hull  of 
the  vessel  by  any  amount  of  existing  shot,  while 
their  bearing  on  the  water  will  steady  the  vessel 
under  a heavy  armament.  The  ramparts  are  to 
be  built  in  sections,  so  that  any  part  can  be  re- 
moved in  case  of  damage,  and  replaced. 

The  hull  of  the  vessel  should  be  formed  of  two 
skins  of  plates,  two  to  three  feet  apart,  connected 
by  stay  bolts  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  filled  in 
with  solid  elastic  bitumen,  Seyssel  Asplialte,  or 
similar  material.  The  diagram  shows  a midship 
section  of  the  principle  of  structure. 

The  objection  to  be  raised  here  is,  that  the 
immersed  section  is  considerably  increased.  True, 
but  we  have  a really  shot-proof  vessel  capable  of 
; carrying  a heavy  battery  on  her  deck,  of  great 


strength  of  build,  and  not  liable  to  strain  rivets, 
or  to  leak.  To  make  her  perfect,  the  plates  should 
all  be  solidly  welded  together,  and  not  riveted  ; 
and  to  make  up  for  increased  resistance  by  greater 
immersed  section,  is  simply  a question  of  increased 
length  and  increased  power,  which  the  increased 
strength  will  bear.  No  stern  propeller  would 
shake  this  hull  to  pieces. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  damaging 
power  of  the  A rm strong  and  Whitworth  guns  against 
armour  plates,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  most  mis- 
chievous weapon  is  the  service  64-pounder  of  S-inch 
smooth  bore.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this 
result,  and  one  chief  reason  probably  is,  the  friction 
of  the  rifles  which  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  shot 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  of  Seiride,  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  smooth  bores  had  not  been  given  a 
fair  chance.  There  is  little  doubt  of  this,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  the  children  of  a future 
generation  will  ask  why  soldiers  were  called  rifle- 
men, and  the  answer  will  be,  because  the  guns 
were  contrived  with  one  defect  to  compensate  for 
another. 


We  have  not  yet  seen  the  ultimatum  of  great 
guns,  and  shall  be  glad  of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s 
next  instalment  as  a contribution  towards  what 
•will  be.  In  heavy  guns,  with  the  gunners 
thoroughly  protected,  and  in  the  highest  speed, 
will  be  found  inevitable  victory — always  supposing 
the  crew  and  gunners  to  be  of  our  own  webfooted 
race.  W.  Bridges  Adams. 


PAS  QUIN  AND  NARFORIO. 

Pasquin  and  Marforio  are  probably  not  so  old,  by 
some  hundreds  of  years,  as  Mr.  Punch,  who  began 
life  as  a popular  actor  in  very  early  Roman  times, 
but  their  first  literary  efforts  preceded  his  by 
nearly  live  centuries.  They  continue  to  exercise 
their  moral  and  political  censorship  in  Borne  to 
this  day  ; their  names  are  as  universally  known  as 
those  of  their  illustrious  brother  of  London  ; but 
whilst  his  works  are  in  everybody’s  bauds,  theirs 
have,  for  the  most  part,  succumbed  to  the  arts  of 
suppression  practised  by  the  Papal  government, 
and  little  of  them  has  been  left  to  the  world  except 
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their  fame.  The  anthoi  of  the  “ Curiosities  of 
Literature,  ” who  has  devoted  two  or  three  pages  to 
their  history,  has  quoted  only  seven  of  P&squin’s 
epigrams,  six  of  which  are  taken  from  a very  rare 
work,  published  at  Basle,  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1544,  with  this  title — “ Pasquillornm  Tomi  Duo.” 
No  later  collection  having  been  attempted  until 
the  present  year,  great  was  the  eagerness  with 
which  we  sat  down  to  devour  M.  Lafon’s  book  ; * 
but  that  was  quickly  done,  for  the  choicest  part  of 
M.  Lafon’s  book  consists  only  of  a score  or  two  of 
epigrams,  some  of  which  we  shall  translate,  w ith  one 
or  two  pasquinades  taken  from  other  sources  ; after 
a few  words  of  our  own  about  their  reputed  authors. 

Their  history,  after  much  sifting,  has  come  at 
last  to  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

There  lived  in  Rome,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
one  Pasquin,  a tailor,  who  had  much  custom  and 
kept  many  journeymen.  Both  master  and  men 
allowed  themselves  great  freedom  of  speech  in 
censuring  their  superiors,  of  every  degree,  up  to 
the  cardinals  and  the  pope  himself.  The  disdain 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Papal  court  looked 
down  on  men  of  their  condition  secured  to  these 
railers  an  impunity  of  which  persons  of  higher 
mark  began,  ere  long,  to  take  advantage.  What- 
ever strokes  of  satire  could  not  be  avowed  by  the 
real  authors,  except  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  were 
fathered  upon  Pasquin  and  his  saucy  varlets,  and, 
as  common  fame  is  never  critical  in  such  cases,  the 
people  gave  their  ready  aid  to  a subterfuge  which 
fell  in  with  their  humour.  Hence  it  became  an 
established  custom  to  attribute  to  Maestro  Pasquino 
all  the  wicked  wit  that  was  discharged  anony- 
mously upon  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state. 

After  the  tailor's  death  his  name  and  functions 
were  imposed  by  popular  acclaim  on  an  ancient 
statue,  which  had  been  recently  exhumed,  and 
erected  at  the  angle  of  the  Orsini  Palace,  where  it 
still  remains.  It  is  much  mutilated,  but  is  the  ruin 
of  a "very  fine  work,  and  was  greatly  admired  by 
Bernini.  Count  Maffei  believed  that  it  represents 
Ajax  defending  Menelans.  The  statue  of  Marforio, 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Oapitolian  Museum,  repre- 
sents a recumbent  river-god,  and  its  name  is  a 
corruption  of  that  of  the  place  where  it  was  found 
— Jfartix  Fonnn.  Marforio  is  the  friend  anil  con- 
fidant of  Pasquin,  and  generally  plays  second 
fiddle  to  him  in  their  joint  pert orman ees,  the  one 
starting  topics  and  the  other  despatching  them  ; 
but  occasionally  these  roles  are  reversed.  It  was 
not  through  any  sudden  freak  of  the  people  that 
the  heritage  of  the  sharp-tongued  tailor  devolved 
on  his  marble  representative.  The  thing  came  to 
pass  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world.  The 
statue  having  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  most 
frequented  thoroughfares  of  Rome,  the  municipal 
authorities  began  to  use  its  pedestal  for  posting 
up  their  notices  and  In  -laws  ; the  clergy  and  the 
court,  following  this  example,  placarded  it  with 
their  banns,  their  bulls,  and  indulgences  ; and  this 
suggested  to  the  malcontents  the  idea  of  making 
it  “ a vehicle  for  the  keenest  satire  in  a land  of 
the  most  uncontrolled  despotism.”  The  intense 
bitterness  of  feeling  which  has  rankled  for  live 

* Pasquin  et  Marforio,  llistoiru  Satin  quo  ill  s Papes,  tra- 
duite  etpublide  pour  la  nremMSc.  Ibis  par  Marv  I ifou  Paris, 
Deiitu,  lsGl. 


centuries  in  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  may  be 
measured  not  only  by  the  virulence,  but  by  the 
daring  pertinacity  with  which  they  caused  the 
stones  of  their  city  to  cry  out  against  their 
tyrants.  There  remained  no  hope  of  mercy  for  the 
man  who  was  detected,  by  night,  in  the  act  of  fur- 
tively aflixing  a paper  to  the  marble,  anil  yet  the 
peril  was  incessantly  braved.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Borgias,  a Venetian,  who  had  translated  a Creek 
epigram  on  the  Pope  and  his  son,  was  strangled, 
and  every  one  who  was}  suspected  of  a similar 
crime  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  with  a stone 
about  his  neck.  Under  Bins  V.,  who  was 
canonised,  offenders  of  this  kind  were  hanged, 
and  their  bodies  were  burned  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  was  the  fate,  among  others,  of  Aonius 
Palearius,  the  Latin  poet,  who  indeed  had  added 
to  his  literary  crimes  the  still  deeper  guilt  of 
rejecting  the  cross,  that  is  to  say,  the  letter  '1', 
from  his  Christian  name  AuTouius. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  had  begun 
life  as  a barefooted  herdboy,  Pasquin  was  seen 
wearing  a dirty  shirt,  and  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  Marforio  and  him  : 

Marforio.  “ How  slovenly  yon  are  grown, 
Pasquin  ; what  a dirty  shirt  you  have  on  ! You 
are  as  black  as  a collier.” 

Paw/uin.  “That  is  because  my  washerwoman 
has  been  made  a duchess.  ” 

The  washerwoman  was  the  Pope’s  sister. 
Apropos  of  this  pasquinade,  Brantome  relates 
“ an  admirable  action  ” of  his  Holiness.  The  Pope 
was  so  enraged  that  he  issued  a proclamation 
offering  a reward  of  ten  thousand  crowns  for  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  insulted  himself  and 
his  sister,  and  promising,  besides,  that  if  file 
offender  would  reveal  himself,  his  life  should  he 
spared,  and  the  reward  should  be  paid  to  him. 
The  unfortunate  wit  fell  into  the  trap,  ] presented 
himself  to  Sixtus,  and  received  the  ten  thousand 
crowns  on  the  spot. 

“ 1 have  made  thee  a promise,”  said  his  Holi- 
ness, “ and  1 will  keep  it  : not  for  my  life  would 
1 break  faith  with  thee  ; but  there  is  another 
thing  l have  not  promised  thee,  an  1 which  1 will 
yet  fulfil — that  is,  that  the  hand  which  has  written 
so  ill  shall  be  cut  off,  that  thou  mayest  remember 
never  again  to  write  such  scandalous  words." 

“ Many  great  personages,”  observes  Brantome, 

“ would  not  have  so  strictly  kept  then-  word  in  so 
scandalous  and  injurious  a matter  ; and  for  that  lie 
did  so,  it  behoves  us  to  praise  this  great  Pope.” 

All  other  means  of  suppression  Inning  proved 
unavailing,  Clement  Till,  thought  to  silence  the 
pasquinaders  by  destroying  their  mouth-piece,  and 
Pasquin  was  condemned  by  a commission,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  to  be  broken  m pieces  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  Fortunately,  however,  before  the 
sentence  was  executed.  Clement’s  nephews  con- 
sulted Tasso,  who  dissuaded  them  from  having 
recourse  to  so  puerile  an  expedient,  “It  you 
threw  Pasquin  into  the  river,”  said  the  poet,  “he 
will  turn  all  its  mml  into  .swarms  of  frogs  that 
will  never  cease  croaking  night  and  day.” 

The  first  Sfrigraui  in  M.  I.afou's  collection  is 
addressed  to  Paul  II..  and  plays  upon  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  hratu. — saintly — blest  in  a 
worldly  sense. 
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i Quutn  sit  filia,  Panic,  sit  tibi  aumm 

i Quantum  Pontificcs  habere  raros 

Yidit  Roma  prius,  pater  rocari 
Sanctus  non  potes,  ac  potcs  beatus. 

“ Thou  hast  a daughter,  and  golden  store 
Greater  than  Pontiff  e’er  had  before. 

Scarce  art  thou  holy  therefore  ; rather, 

Paul,  let  us  title  thee  blessed  Father.” 

, Papal  simony  is  branded  in  the  persons  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  Julius  II.  and  many  more  : 

Yendit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  Christum  ; 

Ernerat  file  prius,  vendere  jure  potest. 

Keys,  altars,  Christ  are  sold  by  Borgia  ; well, 
What  he  has  bought  he  has  a right  to  sell. 

Fraude  capit  tutum  mercator  Julius  orbem; 

Vendit  enim  ctelos,  non  habet  iste  tamen. 
World-cheating  chapman  Julius  gets  his  price 
For  what  he  has  no  right  to,  Paradise. 

Pasquin  was  a great  writer  of  epitaphs ; lie 
never  let  a Pope  be  laid  in  his  tomb  without 
speaking  out  his  mind  about  the  departed.  Whose 
fault  was  it  that  he  had  not  a good  word  to 
bestow  on  any  one  of  them  ? This  is  the  tribute 
he  pays  to  the  memory  of  Clement  VII.: — 

Nutrix  Itoma  i'uit,  genetrix  Florentia  : flevit 
Nee  tua  te  nutrix,  nee  tua  te  genetrix. 

Mors  tua  lastitiam  tulit  omnibus,  unica  mceret 
Quae  te  regnavit  principe,  dim  fames. 

Florence,  thy  mother,  Rome,  thy  nurse,  have  shed 
No  tear  for  thee.  Clement,  that  thou  art  dead 
Gives  joy  to  all.  One  mourner  hast  thou  solely — 
Famine,  the  partner  of  thy  reign  unholy. 

T)r.  Cnrti,  Clement’s  physician,  is  extolled  in 
an  epigram  for  having  physicked  a bad  pope  to 
death,  and  cured  the  state.  Again,  among  a long 
string  of  Scriptural  texts  applied  more  pointedly 
than  reverently  to  sundry  public  characters,  this 
one  is  allotted  to  Curti  for  having  rid  the  earth  of 
an  incarnation  of  all  wickedness,  “ Behold  the 
lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  ! ” The  epitaph  on  Clement  VII.  is  mild- 
ness itself  in  comparison  with  that  on  Paul  IV. 
(Carafa)  : — 

Hie  Caranha  jacet  superis  invisus  et  irnis  : 

Styx  animam,  tellus  putre  cadaver  habet. 
Invidit  paccm  terris,  et  vnta  precesque, 

Impius  et  clerum  perdidit  et  populmn. 

IIostiLus  iufensis  supplex,  infidus  aiuicis. 

Scire  cupis  paucis  crutera  2 Papa  full, 

Cara  fa's  soul,  of  God  and  man  the  foe, 

Is  with  the  damned  ; his  carcase  rots  below. 

Clergy  and  lay  undone,  could  he  have  barred 
Our  secret  prayers.  Ms  joy  had  been  unmarred. 
Judas  and  craven  without  heart  or  hope, 

To  sum  all  in  one  word,  he  was  a Pope. 

Paul  IV.  revived  the  dormant  powers  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  made  it  so  violent  that  when  he 
died  in  1 590,  the  people  broke  into  the  prisons  of 
the  Holy  Office,  and  rescued  four  hundred  victims, 
sacked  the  palace  of  the  inqtilsitats,  burned  their 
books  and  papers,  pulled  down  the  statue  of  the 
deceased  Pope,  and  dragged  the  head  about  the 
streets.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  corpse  itself  was  saved  from  their  fury.  Such 
was  the  execration  m which  Carafa’s  memory  was 
held  amongst  them,  that  for  a long  time  they  would 
not  suffer  the  street  hawkers  to  cry  hicchieri  e 
carafe  (glasses  and  carafes). 


The  three  following  epigrams  are  addressed  to 
Paul  III.  (Farnese). 

Nescio  si  verum  est  jam  te  faciente  per  nrhem 
Quod  sal  vendatur  earius  omnis  ait. 

0 bene  consultum,  nil  hoc  peifectius  uno  : 

Jam  feetes,  tequum  est  sit  tibi  cura  salis. 

All  curse  the  grievous  price  of  salt, 

Ami  murmur,  Paul,  it  is  thy  fault. 

1 blame  thee  not  of  salt  for  thinking, 

All  rotten  as  thou  art  and  stinking. 

I t canerent  data  multa  olim  sunt  vatibus  asra  : 

Ut  taceam  quantum  tu  mibi,  Paule,  dabis  2 
Poets,  ’tis  known,  in  days  of’  old, 

To  make  them  sing,  were  given  gold  ; 

But  how  much  will  you  give  me,  Paul, 

To  stop  my  singing  once  for  all  ? 

Pasquin  would  accept  a cardinal’s  hat  as  the 
price  of  his  silence — 

Tandem,  maxiine  Fontifex,  galcrum 
Pasquillo  tribuas  tno  roganti. 

Si  sensu  sine  sum,  rude  atque  marmor, 

Complures  quoque  episcopos  videmus 
Ipso  me  mage  saxeos  creari. 

Grant,  Holy  Father,  to  thy  Pasquin, 

The  hat  fur  which  he  has  long  been  asking. 

I’m  but  a block  of  stone  ; what  matter  ! 

’Twill  make  no  difference  to  the  hatter. 

Far  duller  blocks,  all  must  acknowledge, 

Are  plenteous  in  the  Sacred  College. 

The  argument  with  which  Pasquin  supports  his 
pretensions  on  this  occasion  appears  to  have  had  its 
grain  of  truth.  Cornclio  Masso,  a cordelier,  went 
to  the  court  of  Paul  111.  to  solicit  the  cardinal’s  hat. 

The  Pope  told  him  one  day  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  he,  Masso,  was  a bastard.  Tbe 
latter,  nothing  daunted,  replied,  “Your  Holiness 
has  made  cardinals  of  so  many  asses  that  you  may 
well  make  one  mule  a cardinal.” 

The  following  pasquinade  appeared  during  the 
occupation  of  ltome  by  the  French  in  1810  : — 

M arforio. — Is  it  true,  Pasquin,  that  all  the  French 
are  robbers  ? 

Pasquin. — Not  all  of  them,  hut  a good  part — ( Bitona 
parte). 

Early  in  the  present  pontificate,  when  the  Pope 
returned  to  Pome  after  an  excursion  to  Bologna 
and  Loretto,  Pasquin 's  statue  displayed  these 
three  lines  : — Pio  none 

Justb  e buono 
Masta'i. 

Mastai  was  the  Pope's  name  before  his  election. 

He  was  Count  Cardinal  Mastai'-Feretti.  Hence  : 
the  pun  which  gave  point  to  the  inscription,  its 
sense  being — “Pius  IX.,  you  arc  just  and  good, 
but  you  halt  on  the  way  ( ma  stai ).” 

On  a subsequent  occasion  of  the  same  kind 
Pasquin  exhibited  a placard  containing  only  these 
three  figures  : CIO.  Six  hundred  and  ten,  or  in 
Italian,  sei  cento  died , wliat  conld  that  mean?  5 
Everybody  hastened  to  hi  arforio  for  the  solution  of  fc 
the  enigma,  and  found  it  in  the  words  Sei  un  zero, 
“Thou  art  a cypher.”  Name  the  figures  sepa- 
rately and  you  have  6—  sei,  l—un,  ( )=zero . Now 
sei  is  a word  of  double  meaning  ; it  may  stand 
either  for  “ six  ” or  “thou  art,”  and  thus  010  may 
signify  “ Thou  art  a cypher.”  IIow  superior  after  j 
all,  to  the  sly  hits  of  Transalpine  jokers,  are  the 
witticisms  which  move  ns  in  these  northern  i 
latitudes  ! Walter  K.  Kelly. 
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CHAPTER  V.  PROPPED  t'P. 

It  is  a serious  matter  when  the  water-bottle  does 
not  dilute  the  feverish  consequences  of  the  night's 
excitement,  and  soda  water  absolve th  not  on  the 
i morrow.  Westby  lay  that  night  in  a horsehair 
shirt  of  remorse,  and  made  great  and  audible  con- 
I fession  in  his  small  attic  the  next  morning. 

“I’m  an  ass  and  a knave!”  this  was  the 
burden  of  the  confession,  amid  the  splish-splash 
of  the  cold  wrater,  ami  the  work  of  razor  and 
brushes. 

Westby  felt  a grim  satisfaction  in  emphasising 
this  declaration,  in  lay  mg  it  down  as  a strong 
proposition  that  needed  no  argument  for  its  sup- 
port, 

“ What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  me  ? 1 

Iknow  I can’t  support  a wife.  I should  be  the 
veriest  fool  in  the  world  to  entangle  myself  in  a 


Newton’s  misfortune  ! Good  God  ; if  that  girl 
had  not  been  ten  thousand  times  better  and  truer 
than  I was  ! Curse  it  ! what  an  infernal  cut  ! 
sticking  plaister  ! and  I was  so  deuced  grand  in 
my  notions  of  honour  and  all  that — pshaw  ! it 
won’t  stick.  Mighty  useful  thing,  this  conscience 
of  mine  ! I’m  a wretched,  beggarly  fellow  !” 

Ay,  there  was  comfort  even  in  heaping  up  all 
sorts  of  contemptuous  expressions,  in  degrading 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  high  principle,  in 
thorough  self  bullying.  At  last,  being  very  bumble 
and  contrite,  he  began  to  find  consolation  in  form- 
ing resolutions  for  work  and  labour  on  behalf  of 
Newton  and  his  affairs. 

And  Lilian  Temple — this  was  her  confession, 
contained  in  a letter  to  her  brother  : 


1 1 know,  Fred,  it  was  very  naughty  of  me  not 
hopeless  engagement — and  then,  that  I should  be  to  write  to  you  all  this  time — only  adding  a line 
on  the  point  of  taking  a wretched  advantage  of  to  mamma’s  letter  to  tell  you  of  my  engagement. 
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I .assure  you  it  was  not  laziness  ; tlie  real  truth  is,  of  what  yon  would  say,  hut  it  was  all  of  no  avail ; 
I was  not  quite  happy  in  my  mind  about  accepting  the  more  I thought  upon  it,  the  more  terrible  the 
Mr.  Newton,  and  I felt  a little  afraid  of  writing  pledge  I was  called  upon  to  make.  Thank  God  ! 
to  you.  You  know  I told  you  all  about  Charles  Ivarlo  Magno  was  near  me  at  this  great  time  ; he 
Westhy  : I shall  tell  yon  everything  now.  You  spoke  to  me  as  I know  you  would  have  spoken,  and 
recollect  I agreed  wuth  what  you  said  as  to  the  then  1 w ent  to  George  Newton,  and  promised  to 
folly  of  letting  that  matter  rest  in  my  mind,  hold  by  him  in  adversity.  ” 

Well,  I did  manage  to  dismiss  my  foolish  fancy  of  ***** 


love,  hut  I never  could  get  over  a sense  of  pique 
at  the  low  appreciation  he  manifested  for  my 
character, — that  I was  wbthout  power  or  strength 
to  endure  the  serious  labour  of  the  W’orhl.  Some- 
how", I kept  dwelling  on  that,  very  foolishly,  no 
doubt,  and  at  last  I grew  to  think,  with  his  age 
and  experience,  he  might  have  read  my  character 
aright : T had  never  been  tried, — I might,  after 
all,  have  been  deceiving  myself  with  vain  ideas  of 
excellence. 

“ I cannot  plead  that  1 acted  without  full 
knowledge  with  regard  to  Mr.  Newton.  I saw 
clearly  from  the  first  what  his  character  was — no 
pretension  to  a highly  cultivated  intellect,  no 
great  strength  of  purpose,  but  a good  heart.  He 
made  me  an  offer  very  shortly  after  his  introduc- 
tion to  us : I talked  the  mattefr  over  with  papa 
and  mamma  ; they  decidedly  liked  him,  and  urged 
very  strongly  his  wealth  and  good  position.  I 
did  accept  him  ! I know  you  will  blame  me  ; 
I’m  ready  enough  to  blame  myself  ; but  the  offer 
was  made  very  suddenly,  and  I did  honestly 
believe  I coidd  really  love  him  as  time  went  on.  I 
am  sure  no  lover  could  ever  be  more  devoted  in 
his  attentions  ; he  invariably  deferred  his  opinion 
to  mine ; day  by  day  I grew  more  convinced  of 
the  absolute  power  I possessed  over  him.  I might 
well  be  flattered, — 1 wras  flattered  and  proud, 
when  my  spirits  were  at  the  full,  but  in  certain 
times  of  depression  and  doubt,  when  I wanted 
support,  why  I found  he  was  leaning  on  me.  You 
recollect,  Fred,  that  day  at  Brighton,  when  the 
horses  were  so  fresh,  and  I would  insist  on  taking 
the  reins  out  of  your  hands  at  the  straight  piece 
of  road.  I felt  so  proud  of  driviug,  they  went  so 
splendidly,  but  vdien  something  startled  them  in 
the  hedge,  and  for  all  my  hard  pulling  they  kept 
getting  ahead,  and  you,  to  punish  me,  would  not 
take  back  the  reins,  why  I felt  a little  frightened 
then,  though  1 knew"  w-ell  enough  you  were  at  my 
side  and  would  seize  the  reins  at  any  moment  of 
real  danger ; but  with  Mr.  Newton,  I foresaw 
whatever  course  the  events  of  life  might  take,  the 
responsibility  and  direction  of  everything  would 
rest  with  me.  I was  downcast  and  dismayed  when 
I thought  upon  this. 

“ Then  came  that  sad  bank  failure.  He  told 
me  he  w"as  ruined,  poor  fellow" ! Ah,  Fred ! for 
some  three  hours  in  my  room  I had  a hard  tight 
of  it.  It  was  sncli  a terrible  shock.  In  opulence 
1 had  felt  we  might  live  very  happily,  but  in  a life 
of  struggle— how  ? I told  you  when  we  used  to  talk 
about  Charles  Westby,  that  I believed  I could 
work,  strive  upwards,  dare  and  do  anything,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  a man  I admired  and 
looked  up  to,  but  to  take  the  lead  oneself,  to 
have  to  encourage,  to  animate  another. — There  ! I 
dare  say  Ivarlo  Magno  was  right  after  all.  I do 
not  in  any  way  possess  tins  power  of  endurance. 

I know’  I prayed  earnestly  for  strength  ; I thought 


CHAPTER  VI.  OX  A PEDESTAL  AGAIX. 

Charles  Westby  had  worked  hard  in  George 
Newton’s  affairs,  and  he  had  worked  to  such  good 
purpose  that  that  gentleman  was  enabled  to  return 
to  England  with  safety  after  about  four  months’ 
absence.  The  arrangements  to  effect  this  had  not 
been  made  without  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice,  but 
I owing,  by  good  luck,  to  a railway  which  w’as  pro- 
posed to  pass  through  a large  portion  of  Newton’s 
property,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  purchase-money  of  the  land  would  very  nearly 
make  up  the  loss  on  the  hank  transaction. 

It  wras  probable  that  if  Newton  had  been  con- 
tent to  remain  abroad  for  a longer  term  a better 
bargain  might  have  been  made  with  the  creditors, 
but  Newton  begged  and  prayed  of  Westby  to 
forward  matters,  at  any  cost,  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  return  to  England.  Concessions  had  therefore 
been  made  which,  in  a business  point  of  view, 
were  unduly  adverse  to  New'ton.  Westby’s  view 
of  the  affair  was  this  : “ Newton  may,  perhaps, 
lose  some  additional  thousands,  but  he  will  the 
more  surely  secure  the  girl  he  loves.”  Westby,  too, 
was  strongly  actuated  by  his  own  feelings  ; ho 
felt  he  could  never  entirely  forgive  himself  until 
he  saw  Lilian  married  to  Newton.  The  fierce 
temptation  of  that  night’s  interview  had  left  its 
smouldering  remorse  at  Westby’s  heart.  Perhaps 
this  feeling  unduly  blinded  him  to  other  con- 
siderations ; for  instance,  Lilian  had  confessed  to 
him  the  nature  and  quality  of  her  love  for  New  ton. 
Was  it  altogether  satisfactory  that  she  should 
marry  under  such  circumstances?  But,  in  answ’er  to 
this,  he  could  never  break  from  his  mind  the 
recollection  of  Lilian  as  a child  ; and,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  the  old  impulsiveness  of  her  nature 
was  unchanged — at  one  moment  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  his  own  grim  countenance,  at  another 
dazzled  by  the  advantages  of  Newton’s  offer. 
And  then  he  knew"  that  Newton  was  such  a good 
fellow,  possessing  such  an  excellent  heart,  that 
any  woman  might  be  fortunate  in  his  love. 
Beyond  all  this,  Lilian  had  pledged  herself  to 
Newton,  and  when  he  thought  of  this  pledge  he 
forgot  all  else  but  his  own  remorse  at  the  idea 
that  ho  shoidd  have  been  on  the  point  of  inducing 
her  to  break  that  pledge  ; and  just  with  the  same 
feeling  with  which  he  despised  himself,  did  he 
contemplate  the  idea  of  Lilian  breaking  her 
engagement. 

It  was  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  Westby,  when, 
after  a hard  day’s  work  at  final  arrangements,  he 
was  enabled  to  send  a telegram  to  Newton,  at 
Boulogne,  stating  that  he  might  safely  return  to 
England ; for,  beyond  his  feeling  of  gratification 
at  bringing  the  lovers  together  again,  he  felt 
relieved  at  the  idea  of  New’ton’s  affairs  being 
w’ound  up,  his  assiduity  on  their  behalf  having 
seriously  interfered  with  his  professional  labours. 
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“ Well,  come,’’  thought  Westby’,  as  ho  paid  the 
clerk  at  the  telegraph  office,  “ there  is  an  end  to 
Newton,  for  this  night  at  least.  If  I am  only  left 
at  peace  I shall  be  able  to  see  the  end  of  that  brief 
by  sticking  to  it  hard  all  night.” 

But,  alas  ! when  Westby  entered  his  chambers, 
there,  before  his  incredulous  eyes,  stool  Newton. 

“ If  you  are  merely  a Spirit,  1 don’t  mind,” 
exclaimed  Westby,  annoyed;  “but  in  the  ilesh 
you  have  no  business  here,” 

“ Your  last  letter — ” muttered  Newton,  apolo- 
getically. 

“ Positively  stated  that  you  were  not  to  return 
till  sent  for,”  rejoined  Westby.  “ Nevertheless,” 
and  his  voice  somewhat  softened,  “you  are 
partly  absolved  by  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  a 
i message  advising  your  return  is  now  seeking  for 
you  at  Boulogne.” 

“How  can  I ever  repay  all  your  kindness?” 
exclaimed  Newton,  clasping  Westby’s  hands. 

“ Don't  interrupt  the  judge,”  cried  Westby, 
with  atl'ected  solemnity.  “ Recollect  you  only 
stand  entirely  absolved  on  one  condition,  that 
you  condense  everything  you  have  to  say  into 
i live  minutes.  Here,  look  at  that,”  and  Westby 
pointed  to  a bundle  of  papers.  “ I’ve  got  to  stuff 
every  bit  of  it  into  my  head  before  I go  to  bed.” 

“ I knowr  you  have  been  working  so  hard  for 
me  ; you’re  the  best,  the  dearest  fellow  that  ever 
lived.” 

I “ Let  me  warn  you,  Newton,  not  to  waste  your 
j five  minutes  with  adjectives.  Come,  now,  how 
did  you  get  on  in  France  ? Anything  to  match 
I your  pet  Scmthdowms  there  ? ” 

“ Hang  the  sheep,  Westby ! I know’  you 
i always  hate  to  be  thanked,  but  I will  say  what  I 
feci.” 

So  Westby  wras  forced  to  listen  to  the  outpour- 
ings of  Newton’s  gratitude. 

“ Lt's  a kindness  to  send  you  away,  old  boy,” 
said  Westby,  when  the  five  minutes  had  expired. 
“ I know  where  you  are  oil  to.” 

“ I shan’t  be  expected,  shall  I ? ” 

“ Well,  to  say  truth,  you  won't — for  a letter 
which  1 posted  this  afternoon  to  the  young  lady 
mentions  to-morrow  as  the  earliest  period  for  your 
appearance — it  will  be  all  the  greater  surprise.” 

Newton  having  departed,  Westby  buried  him- 
self in  his  large  chair  with  the  documents  before 
him  and  his  favourite  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Witli 
all  his  efforts  lie  felt  a tendency  to  wander  away 
from  the  subject  on  hand  ; Newton  would  come 
struggling  into  his  mind,  and  Lilian,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  lovers ; but  gradually  as  he  warmed 
to  his  work,  as  he  mastered  the  facts  of  the  ease, 
and  drew  his  inferences,  Weaving  them  into  pos- 
sible arguments,  his  mind  became  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed. Though  the  generality  of  readers  may 
wonder  at  it,  I affirm  that  Westby  experienced 
j intense  satisfaction  in  this  severe  mental  applica- 
tion , the  intricacies  of  the  case  began  to  clear 
away  ; bit  by  bit  his  own  arguments  grew  side  by 
side  with  the  anticipated  arguments  of  his  adver- 
sary. Ah  me,  the  joy  of  antagonism,  and  its 
power  to  evoke  the  energies  ! In  all  probability, 
two  or  three  other  men  were  at  the  very  same 
time  in  adjacent  chambers  at  work  on  the  same 
subject;  men  of  talent  ecptally  absorbed — ab- 


sorbed just  as  poets  arc  absorbed  in  the  effort  of 
creation — tasting,  too,  as  poets  taste,  the  joy  of 
creative  power  m new  points  to  be  raised  in 
argument. 

Thus  time  sped  on  unheeded  by  Westby. 

There  was  a tap  at  his  door  ; he  mechanically 
cried  “Come  in!”  but  being  so  preoccupied,  he 
was  scarcely  conscious  that  anybody  had  entered 
until  lie  felt  a hand  on  his  shoulder;  he, roused 
himself,  and  looking  round  saw  Newton  pale  and 
agitated. 

“ You  must  forgive  me  for  troubling  you  at 
this  time  of  night,  lmt  I saw  a light  in  your  room 
— that  old  housekeeper  of  yours  who  never  seems 
to  go  to  bed  let  me  in.  I could  not  rest,  Westby, 
till  I had  told  you  about  it.  The  engagement’s 
off.” 

“ Broken  off? — impossible  ! ” 

“ Broken  utterly.” 

“ By  whom  ?”  asked  Westby. 

“ Mutually  ; hut  1 must  tell  you  that  we  are 
both  pledged  to  silence  regarding  the  reasons.” 

Westby  wras  lost  in  astonishment. 

“ I did  not  come  to  make  a confidant  of  you 
in  this  unfortunate  affair,”  continued  Newton. 
“ I came,  old  hoy,  to  grasp  you  by  the  hand,  and 
tell  you  again — for  I did  not  say  it  half  enough 
when  1 saw  you  first — how;  truly  sensible  I am  of 
all  your  efforts  on  my  behalf.  You  have  stuck  to 
me,  Westby,  and  L feel  that  more  than  1 can  say 
after  what  has  taken  place.  You  will  forgive  me 
for  bothering  you.” 

Westby  shook  Newton’s  hand,  and  he  felt  how 
it  trembled. 

“ You  have  had  a personal  interview  with  Miss 
Temple  ? ” 

“ Yes.  1 will  tell  you  as  much  as  I may  of  the 
circumstances.  When  I left  here  1 drove  straight 
to  their  house.  I found  to  my  surprise  that  they 
had  a party.  I was  a good  deal  put  out  by  this, 
wishing  to  see  Lilian  quietly,  and  1 was  of  course 
anxious  to  make  as  little  talk  as  possible  about 
my  return  to  England.  1 was  dying  to  see  her, 
but  somehow’  1 had  not  pluck  to  enter  the  house. 
1 stood  some  time  behind  the  crowd  who  were 
looking  at  the  people  getting  out  of  the  carriages. 
You  know  1’in  very  stupid  about  these  things — 
my  travelling  dress,  too,  and  how  to  explain  to 
the  men  at  the  door  who  I was,  for,  as  plague 
would  have  it,  the  servants  seemed  to  have  been  all 
changed.  Well,  1 screwed  up  mv  courage  at  last, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  There,  I forgive  those 
infernal  fellows  now,  how  the  deuce  should  they 
have  understood  my  story  ? but  at  the  time  1 
would  have  given  anything  for  leave  to  send 
one  of  them  to  ground  At  last  1 got  hold  of 
Lilian's  maid,  and  then  1 learnt  the  rights  of  the 
affair.  They  had  got  private  theatricals.  Miss 
Temple  was  to  play  the  chief  part,  the  girl  told 
me  ; she  had  just  finished  dressing  her  mistress 
and  the  play  had  already  begun  ; should  she  go 
and  say  1 had  arrived  ? I told  her  not  to  utter  a 
word  of  my  being  in  the  house  till  the  play  was 
over,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  put  me  in  a room 
where  1 could  remain  undisturbed  by  the  guests. 
After  some  difficulty,  1 found  refuge  in  Mr. 
Temple’s  dressing-room  and  special  sanctum.  One 
of  the  bills  of  the  performance  lay  on  the  table. 
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I could  liear  the  laughter  and  applause  from  the 
drawing-room.  I listened  till  I could  stand  it  no 
longer, — all  looking  at  Lilian,  and  I,  who  fancied  I 
had  the  best  right  to  see  her,  absent.  1 stole 
down-stairs,  and  got  into  the  drawing-room  behind 
the  company,  hiding  myself  among  the  servants, 
but  I could  see  the  stage  perfectly. 

“ By  Jove,  Westby,  how  she  did  act ! There,  it 
wras  not  acting — she  felt  it  all ; 1 hated  to  see  her, 
and  yet  she  did  look  so  out  and  out  lovely.  It 
was  some  Trench  story,  as  far  as  I could  make 
out  : she  was  engaged  to  a man  she  did  not  like, 
and  yet  to  suit  her  purpose  she  could  smile,  and 
1 laugh,  and  cajole.  I kept  saying  to  myself,  ‘ It  is 
acting,  it's  only  acting,’  and  1 heard  the  people 
talking  in  front,  * It's  nature,  perfect  nature,  not 
! acting.’  And  they  were  right,  Westby  ! 

“ I was  sickened  by  all  the  laughter  and  ap- 
plause ; there  was  laughter  and  giggle,  too,  where 
1 was,  though  in  an  undertone,  particularly  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  play.  I could  not  but  listen. 

“ ‘ The  fun  is,’  said  a servant  giil  before  me — of 
course  they  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  my  presence 
— ‘ the  fun  is,  she  is  really  in  love  with  the  very 
man  she  don’t  like  in  the  play.  I’m  sure  of  it.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  he  is  always  here,  for  one  thing,’  said 
another. 

“ I can  tell  you,  Westby,  a child  might  have 
knocked  me  down.” 

“There,  there,”  cried  Westby  with  disgust. 
“ I want  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  lean  see  it  all. 
I can  tell  you  the  fellow’s  name — Frank  Scott ! 
I had  heard  some  rumours,  hut  like  an  ass  I 
disbelieved  them.  Pshaw  ! I know  the  whole  story 
as  wrell  as  if  you  had  given  it  me  word  for  word — 
it’s  the  story  of  a heartless  flirt.” 

“No,  no  ! Westby,”  cried  Newton,  vehemently. 
“I  never  meant  to  tell  you  about  Scott,  it  will 
only  mislead  you.  She  is  not  in  love  with  him  1 ” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  Newton.' 

“ I can  only  tell  you  I believed  it  as  strongly  as 
you  do  non  — I taxed  her  with  it — ” 

“And  of  course  she  denied  it,”  interrupted 
Westby.  “ Credafc  .Judreus  ! Forgive  me  if  I’m 
rather  sceptical,  it  was  not  to  he  expected  that  she 
should  confess  to  you  the  name  of  her  new  lover.” 

“Look  you  here,  Westby,  I only  regret  that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  tell  you  all  the  facts 
about  our  last  interview — she  is  not  in  love  with 
Scott,  I’m  certain  of  that — but  enough  of  the 
whole  affair.  It  is  so  very  painful  to  me  that  I 
dare  not  dwell  on  it,  and  just  because  it  is  so 
painful,  and  just  because  I feel  so  utterly  desolate, 
I’ve  come  to  shako  your  old  list  and  have  a bit  of 
comfort  in  steing  a friend  who  has  been  staunch 
and  true  throughout.” 

“Thank  God,”  murmured  Westby,  “I  can 
give  you  my  hand  on  it.”  Then  in  a louder  tone, 
“ These  misfortunes  cure  themselves,  Newton. 
You  are  well  rid  of  her — hear  that  in  mind  ! 
But  Fred  Temple,”  and  Westby ’s  voice  dropped, 
“what  would  he  say  to  this  ? his  sister  a wretched 
jilt  ! You  never  knew  Temple,  Newton.  I can 
tell  yon  this  affair  would  have  wounded  him  to 
the  quick.  I know  he  would  never  have  forgiven 
her.  Good  God  ! to  think  Lilian  should  have 
acted  thus.”  Westby  ivas  silent  for  a while,  then 
| he  suddenly  drew  his  hand  from  Newton’s  grasp). 


“ How  dare  I throw  stones  ? Newton,  I’ll  hide 
nothing  from  yon — I’m  a beggarly  humbug,  I 
was  ouce  madly  in  love  with  this  girl — madly, 
madly,  I can  tell  yon.  I could  spseak  and  think 
rightly  enough  till  I was  tried  in  the  lire, 
but  then  I was  as  weak — as  weak  as  the 
meanest  wretch  living.  I talk  of  despising 
her  indeed  ! That  night,  Newton,  before  she  came 
to  bid  you  adieu — and,  mark  you,  she  asked  me 
as  her  brother’s  friend  for  my  advice — there,  it 
was  rising  in  my  soul  to  take  advantage  of  your 
misfortune,  and  so  win  her  from  you  ; but  she 
knew  what  her  duty  was  then,  if  she  has  forgotten 
it  now,  and  she  told  me  what  it  was,  pnitting  the 
very  words  into  my  mouth,  while  1 was  struggling 
with  my  wretched  thought,  and  so  she  saved  me 
from  being  in  very  fact  a scoundrel  and  a knave. 
You  may  cut  me  to  morrow,  Newton,  but  I’m 
glad  I've  told  you.  I could  not  hold  it  back  after 
what  has  taken  place.” 

There  was  a painful  silence. 

Westby ’s  words  of  self-accusation  had  burst 
from  his  lips  with  vehement  fluency,  hut  when  he 
began  to  speak  again  it  was  with  the  utmost 
hesitation  and  uncertainty. 

“ You  are  my  very  oldest  friend,  New  ton,  and  I 
would  not  for  worlds  have  you  despise  inc.  I 
have  accused  myself,  therefore  I have  a right  to 
say  something  in  my  own  extenuation.  That 
wretched  night  cured  my  wicked  stupid  love.  I 
s\\  ear  to  you,  Newton,  that  I have  done  all  that 
lay  in  my  power  to  serve  your  interests,  both  with 
the  Temples  and  with  regard  to  that  bank 
business.  I)o  tell  me  you  believe  this.” 

“1  do  believe  it,  you  dear  old  boy,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ! ” and  Newton  took  Westby’s 
hand  in  his. 

“I  wish  that  there  was  a pledge  of  assurance 
deeper  than  words,”  exclaimed  Westby. 

“ Why,  your  labour  in  that  bank  affair  spieaks 
for  itself,”  urged  Newton,  “and  I may  tell  you 
thus  much  of  our  interview — Lilian  Temple  swore 
to  me  that  your  influence  had  held  her  for  so  long 
true  to  me.” 

Newton  emphasised  all  this  with  a hearty  shake 
of  the  hand. 

“ Good  night,  old  fellow,”  said  he,  taking  up 
his  hat.  “ 1 shall  come  and  breakfast  with  you, 
mind  that — eight  o’eloek,  hey  ?” 

“ 1 can  say  later,  if  you  like.” 

“ No  no  ; at  eight  o’clock  I’m  your  man,  ” and 
Newton  left  the  room. 

Westby  understood  the  motive  of  Newton’s 
proposal  to  come  to  breakfast.  ‘,-He  really  does 
forgive  me  ! Pshaw  ! I shouldn't  wonder,  after 
all,  if  this  is  not  some  foolish  lovers’  misunder- 
standing, which  a few  judicious  wrnrds  may  set 
straight.  I'll  see  Lilian  to-morrow  ; she  taught  me 
aright  once — I'll  try  if  I can’t  teach  her  aright  In 
return.” 

CHAPTER  VII.  REAL  ACTING. 

But  we  must  now  give  the  other  side  of  Newton’s 
story  : — 

“ Bonge  ! ” exclaimed  Lilian,  “ please — no.” 

“ Before  the  lights,  miss,  you'll  ho  as  white  as 
a ghost,”  expostulated  Mr.  Williams,  the  eminent 
perruquier. 

“As  little  as  possible,  then.” 
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“Madam!  exclaimed  Mr.  Williams,  in  a 
deprecatory  tone,  for  even  the  fairest  could  not 
he  allowed  to  dictate  to  him.  Was  he  not  an 
artist,  working  on  nature’s  grandest  handiwork, 
adapting  it  to  the  necessities  of  art  ? I defy  yon 
to  he  five  minutes  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Williams 
•without  discovering  that  he  was  an  artist,  because 
he  always  took  care  you  should  learn  the  fact  by 
word  of  mouth.  So  Lilian  seated  herself  in  a 
chair  before  the  dressing-table,  which  was  covered 
with  the  materials  of  Mr.  Williams’  art,  and  sur- 
rendered herself  unconditionally  into  his  hands. 
And  very  hot,  puffy,  steamy  hands  were  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Williams. 

“ I flatter  myself,  miss,  I know  your  part  as 
well  as  you  do.” 

“Better,  perhaps,”  replied  Lilian,  smiling. 
“Oh,  where's  my  hook?  I’m  never  comfortable 
without  it.  Run,  Jane,  and  see  if  I left  it  on  my 
dressing-table.” 

“I  don’t  mean,  miss,  word  for  word,  but  I 
mean  the  exigencies  of  the  part,”  explained  Mr. 
Williams.  “ If  I can’t  conceive  them  somehow,  I 
can't  paint  nohow.  I lay  in  the  groundwork  of  the 
passions  with  my  colours,  and  then  the  features 
have  only  got  to  develope  ’em  at  the  right 
moment.  Features,  miss  ! ” exclaimed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, warming  with  his  subject,  “why  I’ve 
painted  peoples’  faces  right  out,  so  that  their  own 
fathers  didn’t  know  ’em.” 

“You  will  be  more  merciful  to  me,  won’t  you, 
Mr.  Williams?” 

“ Heaven  forbid  it  in  your  case,  madam,”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Williams,  gallantly.  “I’m  merely 
raising  the  natural  tone  of  colour  up  to  the 
strength  of  the  lights,  with  the  slightest  touch  to 
give  force  to  the  leading  motives.  1 don’t  wish 
to  boast,”  continued  Mr.  Williams,  anxious,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  improve  the  occasion,  for 
it  was  very  seldom  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
for  so  much  “ dialogue.”  “ I don't  wish  to  boast, 
but  if  I state  that  I’ve  got  all  the  passions  cut 
and  dried  at  my  finger’s  end,  I state  a fact.  Why, 
you  can  get  love  and  hate,  and  joy  and  sorrow, 
out  of  a twist  of  the  brush — all  human  natur 
in  a bit  of  camel’s  hair  ! I’ve  studied  the  dodge 
from  the  old  masters  in  the  National  Gallery,  I 
have.  Sometimes  I asks  myself  what  acting  is, 
and  I asks  other  people,  too.  There’s  my  friend. 
Samuels,  he’s  in  a large  way  in  the  costume  line 
— I asks  him  sometimes. 

“ ‘ Yel,  Mishter  Villiams,’  says  he,  ‘ I anil  tell 
you  vot  acting  ish.  It  isli  the  very  best  gold  lace, 
and  the  very  best  sliilk  velvet,  and  plenty  of  ’em, 
it  ish — try  to  play  Mishter  Shakespere  vithout 
’em,  that’s  all  ! ’ 

“‘No,  no,  Mr.  Samuels,’  says  I,  ‘you  know 
what  acting  is  well  enough,  and  so  do  the  actors, 
only  they  won’t  tell — two-thirds  of  it’s  paint ! ’ 
Didn’t  they  have  me  down  at  Her  Majesty’s  every 
night  ‘ Traviata’  was  on.  They  couldn’t  have 
done  the  last  scene  if  l hadn’t  been  there.  Why, 
I’ll  undertake  to  paint  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
into  a galloping  consumption — nature  itself,  in 
live  minutes — that  I will.  You’ve  only  got  to 
hit  the  cough  ; I’ll  manage  the  face.  They  didn’t 
call  me  on,  though,  when  the  curtain  was  down, 
not  they.  1 ought  to  have  had  half  the  bouquets 
a* 


— that  I ought  ; but  I never  have  had  my  rights, 
and  I never  shall  have  my  rights,  the  world’s  a 
sight  too  selfish  for  that.” 

The  further  enunciation  of  Mr.  Williams’  theory 
of  dramatic  art,  as  developed  from  his  own  parti- 
cular point  of  view,  was  interrupted  by  Miss 
Temple's  maid  bringiug  her  mistress  the  play-book, 
and  a note — Westby’s  note. 

Lilian  knew  the  handwriting,  she  opened  the 
envelope  with  eager  hands,  and  glanced  hastily 
over  the  note. 

Oh ! why  had  fate  thrown  Westby  persistently 
in  her  path  ever  since  George  Newton  had  left 
England?  Westby  was  perpetually  coming  to 
their  house  to  give  information  on  Newton's 
affairs — to  assure  her  that  things  were  going  on 
favourably,  that  Newton  would  soon  be  able  to 
return. 

Oli,  horrible  trial ! constantly  in  the  company  of 
the  man  she  must  forget,  noting  with  reluctant 
eyes  all  the  loveable  points  of  his  character, 
admiring,  to  think  that  it  should  be  a crime  to 
admire,  what  was  noble  and  good!  It  was  her 
duty  to  forget  this  present  fascination,  and  think 
of  her  lover  absent  in  France.  And  then  to  hear 
Westby’s  praises  of  Newton,  Westby  insisting  on 
his  right  to  speak,  having  known  Newton  from  a 
boy ; it  drove  her  half  mad  to  listen.  Onee  or 
twice  it  had  been  on  her  lip3  to  make  a desperate 
confession  in  defiance  of  all  consequences  ; but 
fear  was  mingled  with  her  other  feelings  towards 
Westby.  There  was  a cold  sternness  in  his  man- 
ner which  awed  her.  She  fancied  that  he  doubted 
her  constancy  towards  Newton,  and  that  he  was 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  keep  Newton  before  her 
mind.  She  felt  that  if  she  broke  her  engagement, 
Westby  would  never  forgive  her,  nay  that  he 
would  utterly  despise  her.  She  had  indeed  arrived 
at  a sound  conclusion,  but  strive  all  she  could,  her 
feelings  were  constantly  rebelling  against  it — her 
reason  was  convinced,  but  her  heart  remained  un- 
reconciled, perpetually  compelling  her  to  a re- 
argument of  the  subject. 

Thoughts  too  hard  for  constant  thinking  ! She. 
eagerly  sought  relief  iu  every  amusement  which 
the  London  season  afforded.  She  had  found  the 
most  absorbing  excitement  in  the  preparations  for 
the  play,  rehearsals,  dresses,  &c.  She  had  posi- 
tively dreaded  to  think  that  after  the  night  of 
performance  the  power  of  this  anodyne  would  be 
at  an  end. 

And  now  Westby’s  note  thrust  her  onee  more 
into  her  agony  of  doubt. 

Whilst  Lilian  was  looking  at  the  note,  Mr. 
Williams  had  retired  to  contemplate  the  etleet  of 
his  work  from  a distance. 

“ Let  me  see,  there's  what  the  French  call 
‘ finesse  ’ in  your  part,  Miss — we  must  give  force  to 
the  smiles,”  and  he  turned  to  the  table  for  a 
pencil* 

Lilian  tore  up  the  note  and  Hung  the  pieces  from 
her. 

“Why  how  your  countenance  do  change,  Miss  ! 
I declare  l scarcely  know  my  ow  n work.  I ‘ray 
smile,  or  I shan’t  know  what  I’m  about.  I hank 
you,  the  slightest  touch  is  sufficient,  and  Mr. 
Williams  again  retired  to  take  a survey  of  his 
work.  “There,  now  ! ” lie  exclaimed  proudly, 
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“ I’ll  warrant  when  you  go  on,  one  half  the  people 
will  cry,  ‘ perfect,’  and  t’other  half  will  say,  ‘it’s 
almost  a pity  you  hadn’t  had  just  a leetle  rouge’  ” 
“Now  then,  Williams,”  cried  a voice  at  the 
door,  “are  you  ready  for  me?  We’re  late  as  it  is, 
and  I’m  ‘ discovered,’  recollect.” 

“Come  in,  cousin  Frank,”  said  Lilian. 

Mr.  Frank  Scott  entered  ready  for  the  stage, 
j save  and  except  his  face.  Mr.  Scott  was  stage- 
manager,  he  was  consequently  the  focus  upon 
| which  the  shortcomings  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing were  concentrated  during  the  half  hour  pre- 
vious to  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
j “ That  ass,  Yernon,  can’t  find  his  hoots,”  ex- 
claimed Scott,  taking  his  seat  before  the  dressing- 
table,  “ and  he’s  boring  me  to  death.” 

Then  his  eye  fell  on  Lilian. 

“Your  dress,  mn  foi,  e'est  parfaite : but  your 
hair,  Lilian,  that’s  where  it  is,  after  all.” 

Nevertheless  Scott’s  first  impression  was  correct, 
the  merit  lay  in  the  dress — it  was  the  design  of  an 
artist  friend,  and  Lilian  had  paid  him  with  a 
dozen  smiles,  and  a lock  of  her  pale  gold  hair. 
Lilian’s  faults  shall  not  be  hidden,  but  I pledge 
myself  the  price  of  the  design  was  an  honest  pay- 
ment. Lilian,  summoning  courage,  had  asked  this 
friend  how  she  should  dress. 

‘ ‘ Give  me  a lock  of  your  hair,  and  I’ll  tell 
you.” 

“ By  all  means,”  said  Lilian,  and  she  drew  off 
her  net,  and  in  a moment  a great  golden  wave  fell 
over  her  shoulders. 

“That’s  very  pretty!”  exclaimed  the  artist, 
with  artistic  enthusiasm.  “ I’ll  get  a pair  of 
scissors!”  And  he  drew  back  the  surface  hair, 
rippling  through  his  fingers,  and  selected  a buried 
lock. 

“ Snip  ! ” 

Mind  you,  he  was  no  hairdresser,  sated  with  all 
manner  of  hair,  yet  his  hands  quivered  not,  and 
naught  was  added  to  the  speed  of  his  pulse.  To 
his  honour  be  it  said,  he  had  numbered  fourscore 
years,  and  he  had  painted  charming  faces  with 
delicate  taste  all  his  artist  life. 

The  lock  of  hair  was  pinned  to  the  artist’s 
easel. 

“Now,  young  lady,  my  colours  will  lead  the 
eye  tip  to  that  hair — just  try  the  experiment  with 
your  next  new  dress.  Fifty  years  ago,  I should 
■ j have  thought  of  it  twice  before  I had  given  you 
the  secret  of  breaking  hearts.” 

* 1 But,  Lilian,  do  smile  ! ” exclaimed  Scott. 
“You  spoil  yourself.  Trembling,  too!  Come, 
come,  it  won’t  do  for  you  to  be  afraid.” 
i “ I’m  sure  I shall  break  down,  Frank.  I wash 
I had  never  undertaken  the  part.  I always 
wanted  you  to  let  Margaret  Vernon  do  it.” 

“ Absurd  girl ! You  knew  every  word  this 
morning.  Bless  me,  Williams  ! I’m  not  going 
to  play  a wild  Indian  — gently  with  that  red 
stuff ! ” 

Mr.  Williams  said  nothing,  but  he  was  wounded 
in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

“As  you’re  here,  Lilian,  do  let’s  run  over 
the  last  bit  of  that  scene.  I threaten  to  send 
Do  Launay  to  the  Bastile  with  the  lettre  de.  cachet , 
unless  you  prove  to  me  that  you  don’t  love  him. 
You  do  that  part  capitally  ! — I mean  just  after- 


wards, when  I come  from  my  hiding-place.  Con- 
found you,  Williams  ! — don’t  shove  that  nasty 
brush  into  my  mouth.” 

“If  you  would  only  keep  your  face  still  for 
half  a minute  ! ” pleaded  Mr.  Williams,  mourn- 
fully. 

“Hollo,  there’s  Yernon!”  cried  Scott.  “I 
say,  we  want  the  fag-end  of  that  crack  scene  of 
yours.” 

“ Mind,  Scott,  I don’t  go  on  the  stage  till  I get 
my  boots,”  replied  Yernon,  with  stolid  resolution. 

“ They’ll  turn  up,  I’ll  warrant'!  Here,  you’re  on 
the  right, — pray  don’t  forget  that,  or  you'll  spoil 
my  entrance.  Now  then,  ‘ Is  this  the  village 
girl?’  that’s  the  cue.” 

“ ‘ Is  this  the  village  girl  ?’  ” mumbled  Vernon. 

“ Go  on,  Lilian  ! ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank.  ‘Yes,  Monsieur 
De  Launay,  the  village  girl  has  learnt  the  manners 
of  the  court.  Faith  in  love  ! who  dreams  of  find- 
ing that  at  Versailles  ?’  ” 

‘ ‘ Pray  go  on,  V ernon  ! ” 

“ ‘Marie,  this  is  some  joke.’  ” 

“ Joke’s  not  the  word.” 

“ I’ll  bet  you  it  is  !”  rejoined  Vernon,  sullenly. 

“The  word’s  jest,  Mr.  Vernon,”  said  Lilian, 
referring  to  her  book. 

“ ‘He  will  be  lost,’”  prompted  Scott.  “We 
shall  never  finish  at  this  rate.” 

“ ‘ He  will  be  lost ! Merciful  Heaven  ! How 
shall  I save  him  ?’  ” 

‘ ‘ That’s  right,  Lilian  ! Clasp  your  hands  with 
despair.  (De  Launay  perceives  a ring  on  Marie’s 
hand.)  Now,  do  get  on,  Vernon.” 

“ Have  you  got  those  boots,  Samuels?”  inquired 
Vernon  of  a Mosaic  person  who  had  just  entered 
the  room.  “ Then  don’t  stand  star-gazing  there  ! 
Go  and  look  till  you  find  them!”  and  Vernon 
spoke  with  immense  emphasis. 

“ ‘ Ha ! that  ring ! ’ Do  finish  it,  Vernon ! ” cried 
Scott. 

“ ‘ Ha  ! that  ring  !’  ” mumbled  Vernon. 

“ Bless  me  ! you  really  must  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  hands,  or  you  won’t  be  able  to  see  the 
ring.” 

“ ‘ Ha  ! that  ring  ! A gift  ! Whose  ? Tell 
me,’  ” grumbled  Vernon. 

“ ‘ The  gift  of  the  Chevalier  De  Barras.’  ” 

“ ‘ False  girl !’  ” muttered  Vernon,  hurriedly. 

“Pray  remember  the  points,  Vernon.  You 
must  pause  before  you  say  ‘ False  girl ! ’ and  look 
thunderstruck — it’s  a splendid  bit  of  business  for 
you  ! ” 

“ The  boots  ish  found  !”  cried  a Mosaic  voice, 
exultingly. 

“ ‘ Lost  ? Lost ! ’ ” prompted  Scott. 

“ I’d  better  put  them  on  at  once,”  said  Vernon, 
making  for  the  door. 

“ Bless  the  man  ! Pray  finish  the  scene.” 

“Very  well,  then.  ‘Lost,  lost,  false  girl — fare- 
well for  ever  ! ’ ” 

“ ‘ Not  false  ! Henri,  hear  me!”’ 

“ That’s  right,  Lilian  ! Put  in  lots  of  despair — 
try  to  grasp  his  hand — can’t  you  wait  one 
moment,  Vernon  ? — there,  that's  capital ! When 
you’ve  got  your  boots  on,  ring  up  for  the 
orchestra.  I wonder  if  that  confounded  fellow — 

| what’s  his  name — Markham’s  friend — who  plays 
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„ the  cornet,  has  got  hack  from  His  Richmond 
dinner  ? — mind,  -\ve  won’t  wait  for  him.” 

And  Vernon,  released  at  last,  flew  with  ardour 
to  his  hoots. 

“ Now  for  it,  Lilian  ! The  bookcase  will  do  for 
the  window.  Here,  Williams,  take  the  hook  and 
prompt ! ” 

“ ‘ Saved,  saved  ! but,  alas,  how  saved  ?’  ” 

“ Clasp  your  hands  over  your  face,  Lilian. 
| Madam,  I have  the  honour  to  place  this  document 
in  your  hands.  ’ ” 

In  default  of  a “ property  ” letter,  Scott  caught 
up  the  envelope  of  Westby’s  note. 

“ You  must  almost  snatch  it  from  me — that’s 
right ! Now  tear  it  up  passionately.” 

But  Lilian  thrust  the  envelope  into  her  bosom. 

“ ‘ Behold  my  generosity  ! ’ ” said  Scott,  continu- 
ing the  dialogue.  “ ‘ Monsieur  De  Launay  was  a 
rival,  but  I forgive  him.  He  was  a rival,  but  you, 
Marie, — you  have  cured  him  of  his  love,  ha!  ha  ! 
The  noble-minded  De  Launay,  that  mirror  of 
chivalry  ! think  you  he  will  care  for  the  woman 
who  has  been  false  to  her  word  ? ’ By  J ove, 
Lilian,  you  never  did  the  bye-play  as  well  as 
this  ! ” 

“Fust-rate,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  critically,  but 
inwardly  he  awarded  half  the  praise  to  himself  and 
i the  paint. 

“ Edge  up  closer  to  the  chair  and  table,  Lilian, 
— that’s  it  ! ‘ Ha  ! ha  ! beauty  to  win  De  Launay 
back  ! and  he  only  cares  for  honour  and  truth.  You 
will  live  in  his  mind,  Marie,  as  the  vain  coquette 
i — the  false  one  that  trifles  with  the  heart.  And 
I think  of  it,  Marie,  he  will  turn  from  you  thus, 
when  you  cross  his  path.  ’ ” 

“Where’s  Scott? — they  want  him!”  cried  an 
excited  “ super”  rushing  into  the  room. 

“Here  am  1,  Fred, — coming  directly.  Tt  could 
not  be  better,  Lilian  ; that  cry  when  you  fell  into 
the  chair.  It  will  bring  down  the  curtain  splen- 
didly ! ” And  Seott  hurried  from  the  room. 

There  was  a voice  of  lamentation  in  the  passage 
! — the  voice  of  Vernon — a voice  of  sympathy  also, 
—the  voice  of  the  Mosaic  person. 

“ They’re  a size  too  small  ! ” 

“ ’Ron  my  vord,  dey  sail  stretch.” 

“I’m  like  a cat  in  walnuts.  Oh!  and  that 
cursed  corn.” 

“ Never  mind,  Vernon,  use  is  second  nature,” 
cried  Seott.  “You  won’t  feel  it  when  the  curtain’s 
up,” 

Mr.  Williams  was  left  in  the  room  with  Lilian 
i and  her  maid.  Lilian’s  head  still  rested  on  the 
table,  clasped  in  her  hands, 
i “Fust-rate!”  again  exclaimed  Mr.  Williams, 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  ell’ect  his  handiwork  had 
produced. 

“ Frank, ’’murmured  Lilian,  “ I can’t  go  through 
with  it — it  will  kill  me.”  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

“Bless  me,  Miss,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  “ you 
needn't  feel  the  part  like  that : it’s  all  on  the 
outside,  like  my  paint.” 

“No,  no,  pray  tell  them  I can’t  do  it,”  sobbed 
Lilian. 

“But  the  curtain’s  risen,”  expostulated  Mr. 
Williams,  “ you  will  be  on  in  a few  minutes,  you 
are  only  a little  nervous,”  and  he  addressed  some 


confidential  words  to  the  lady’s-maid,  who  left  the 
room. 

“ Why,  Miss,  I’ve  seen  many  a great  actor,” 
continued  Mr.  Williams  in  a consolatory  tone, 
“ times  upon  times,  shake  like  an  aspen,  and  then 
go  on  and  carry  the  house  by  storm.  ” 

“ Miss  Temple  ! Wanted  direetly,”  cried  a 
voice  in  the  passage. 

“Just  drink  that,  Miss,”  said  Mr.  Williams, 
evincing  quite  a paternal  feeling  after  the  manner 
of  the  stage. 

“ It’s  salvolatile,”  said  the  maid.  “ I’m  sure  it 
will  do  you  good.” 

“ Miss  Temple  ! ” shouted  the  voice. 

“ I'm  coming  ! ” cried  Lilian,  rising  with  effort 
from  the  chair,  “ where’s  my  handkerchief,  Jane  ? 
Do  I look  as  if  I’d  been  crying  ? ” 

“ One  moment,  and  I’ll  touch  off  the  tears,”  said 
Mr.  Williams.  “ So,  so,  your  face  is  perfect  ! ” 

“ The  stage  is  waiting  for  Miss  Temple  ! ” and  a 
frantic  “ super  ” dashed  into  the  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IRELAND  AND  HER  QUEEN. 

“Punch ’’has  seldom  given  us  a prettier  pic- 
ture of  the  times  than  when  he  showed  ns  the 
greeting  of  the  Queen  to  Ireland, — that  engaging 
damsel,  comely  and  neat,  and  possessed  of  a noble 
pig.  While  everybody  liked  that  sketch,  it  went 
right  to  the  heart  of  old  people  who  could  not 
forget,  if  they  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methu- 
saleh,  the  wringing  pain  caused  by  the  idea  of 
Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  1 am  not 
going  over  the  story  from  that  time  to  this.  Its 
leading  events  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  have  ever  cared  about  the  subject  at 
all.  All  that  1 desire  is  that  we  should  just 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  aspect  of  that  strange 
country  at  three  or  four  periods  since  the 
Union,  in  order  to  see  the  course  of  the  trans- 
formation, and  learn  the  natural  lesson  from  it. 

In  deriving  lessons  from  events,  people,  it  is 
true,  commonly  learn,  or  fancy  they  learn,  just 
what  they  knew'  before  ; in  the  same  wav  that 
people  usually  see  what  they  are  looking  for, 
and  always  fail  to  perceive  w-liat  they  had  no 
conception  of : but  there,  is  one  hint  so  very 
broadly  conveyed  in  the  recent  history  of  Ireland 
that  it  must  stand  second  in  everybody’s  view! 
whatever  favourite  notion  may  conic  lirst.  W hen, 
in  an  election  among  a crowd  of  candidates,  one 
candidate  has  everybody's  second  Note,  while 
the  first  votes  are  scattered,  that  candidate  pleads 
the  poll ; and  in  the  same  way,  the  second 
lesson  that  we  all  learn  from  Ireland  being  the 
same,  however  we  may  differ  about  the  first, — that 
is  the  lesson.  It  is  noble  enough  to  hold  the  very 
highest  place  in  any  scheme  of  political  study. 
It  is — a warning  against  political  despair. 

There  has  never  been  a time  since  any  or- 
ganised polity  existed  when  such  a lesson  was 
not  needed.  There  is  always  some  country  or 
other  where  matters  are  in  such  a bad  state  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  ever  be  set 
right  ; ami  at  present  it  is  difficult  for  political 
students  who  have  any  benevolence  in  them  to 
keep  up  their  spirits  about  half -a  dozen  countries 
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in  Europe, to  say  nothing  of  the  gross  ravages  clownish,  ignorant,  and  without  political  imagina- 

of  civil  war,  in  far  eastern  and  western  quarters,  tionj  like  the  English  rural  labourer  of  sixty 

in  China  and  in  America.  But,  after  being  in  years  since.  The  people,  young  and  old, 

the  Queen’s  train  in  Ireland  last  month,  it  be-  were  brisk  and  sharp,  fond  of  education,  and 

comes  more  possible  than  before  to  hope  good  full  of  notions  of  native  kings  and  chiefs,  and  laws 

things  for  even  Naples  and  Sicily, — for  even  about  land : but  they  thought  of  laws  only  as  a 
Russia  and  Boland.  The  lesson  for  just-minded  privilege,  and  not  at  all  as  involving  any  duty.  So 
rulers  and  for  a patriotic  people  is,  “Never  say  they  either  pined  or  clamoured,  according  as  they 
die  i ” were  or  were  not  allowed  public  speech,  and  talked 

We  need  not  expect  the  lesson  to  be  made  use  of  big  about  law  and  liberty  while  they  were  murder- 
much  beyond  our  own  country,  because  the  state  ing  landlords  and  agents,  and  houghing  cattle,  and 
of  the  case  is  not  understood  whore  Ireland  is  burning  homesteads,  and  smuggling,  and  taking 
most  prated  about.  Austrians,  French,  Russians,  even  more  pleasure  in  defying  the  laws  they  lived 
and  Americans,  assumed  that  Ireland  was  still,  under  than  in  clamouring  for  more, 
and  always  had  been,  cruelly  oppressed  ; and  that  From  this  state  of  things  it  necessarily  followed 
the  word  oppression  comprehended  all  the  mischief,  that  all  the  world,  but  a handful  of  sensible  Eng- 
and  was  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty.  They  can  lishinen,  took  for  granted  that  the  woes  of  Ireland 
hardly  go  on  thinking  so  any  more  now  ; but,  were  due  to  political  causes  ; whereas  the  most 
up  to  this  time,  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  radical  mischiefs  were  social  and  economical.  How 
American  and  European  sympathisers  have  had  this  came  to  pass  I need  not  now  inquire  : it  is 
no  other  association  with  Ireland.  The  Irish,  enough  that  it  was  the  fact  even  m those  dark  poll - 
having  a passion  for  liberty,  were  cruelly  op-  tical  days  when  Pitt  and  his  successors  found  it 
pressed  : — that  was  the  case  in  brief.  If  it  had  impossible  to  fulfil  the  promise  about  Catholic 
been  so,  the  task  of  the  rulers  of  Ireland  would  emancipation  under  which  the  Union  had  been 
have  been  comparatively  easy  : but  the  points  of  agreed  upon.  Shocking  and  shameful  as  were 
the  case  were  nearly  the  reverse  of  those  stated,  tlic  political  disabilities  of  sixty  years  ago,  they 
The  Irish  people  are  not  supremely  fond  of  were  of  less  importance  than  the  social  mischiefs 
freedom  ; and  they  might,  at  any  time  within  this  which  caused  prevalent  poverty  and  occasional 
century,  have  had  much  more  political  liberty  and  famine,  with  the  crimes  which  belong  to  them, 
privilege  than  they  ever  realised.  A well-fed  people,  encouraged  in  industry,  could 

The  present  generation  may  imagine  something  have  certainly  obtained  political  equality  iu  a 
of  the  misery  and  turbulence  of  fifty  years  since  short  time  ; whereas  no  amount  of  political  liberty 
when,  in  the  chronicles  and  memoirs  of  the  time,  could  have  released  the  soil  from  the  burden  of  a 
they  come  upon  the  occasional  wish  that  tlic  crowded  population  which  it  could  not  feed.  I nder 
Green  Isle  was  submerged  seven  feet  in  the  green  such  circumstances,  Ireland  might  well  be  the 
sea.  The  reason  why  all  governments,  and  all  nightmare  of  successive  cabinets,  the  dread  of 
thoughtful  men,  were  at  their  wits’  end  what  to  do  every  parliament,  and  the  cause  of  heartache  to 
was,  that  Irish  human  nature  was  unique,  and,  as  every  kindly-hearted  man. 

far  as  appeared,  unmanageable.  If  the  people  W e did  not  travel  much  in  Ireland  in  those 
had  been  really  lovers  of  freedom,  they  would  have  days.  It  was  a terrible  thing  to  encounter  the 
been  lovers  of  law.  The  most  practically  free  nation  beggars  : the  inns,  horses  and  carriages  were  not 
is  always  a law-abiding  nation.  But  the  Irish  have  very  tempting.  There  were  no  roads  to  some  of 
a constitutional  tendency  to  illegality  which  is  em-  the  linest  districts  of  scenery  ; and  the  aspect  of 
barrassing  beyond  measure  to  any  kind  of  govern-  decay  was  too  dreary  to  be  encountered  without 
ment ; and  the  more  from  its  being  accompanied  stringent  reasons.  Except  in  a few  ports  there 
by  a passion  for  meddlesome  law-making  in  favour  seemed  to  be  no  trade  : the  sea  was  left  un fished 
of  classes.  The  same  government  had  to  rule  the  (as  it  is  too  much  at  this  day),  and  the  great 
English,  who  stand  by  the  laws  as  their  own  work  mansions  were  crumbling  into  ruin,  as  their  lands 
and  their  own  precious  possession,  and  therefore  lapsed  into  waste. 

give  little  trouble  when  legislation  is  once  accom-  What  the  traveller  did  not  see,  when  any  artist 
plished ; and  the  Scotch,  who  can  argue,  and  ex-  or  eccentric  hunter  of  scenery  ventured  to  the 
patiate  like  so  many  special  pleaders  on  points  wild  glories  of  the  North  and  West,  was  worse 
which  they  treat  as  texts  from  a talismanie  book  ; than  anything  that  met  his  eye,  even  though  lus 
and  the  Irish,  who  have  had  but  too  much  reason  car  was  mobbed  by  a crowd  of  half-naked  and 
to  protest  against  disqualifying  laws,  but  who  also  hungering  women  and  children.  There  were 
were  exceedingl}-  prone  to  commit  treason,  murder,  tithe-proctors  in  ditches  having  their  ears  cut  oft  : 
and  arson,  while  clamouring  for  new  laws  to  settle  there  were  cabins  on  the  moors  where  peasants 
every  social  transaction  between  man  and  man.  met  after  midnight,  not  daring  to  refuse  the  sum- 
Amidst  all  the  mouthing  of  their  orators  about  mons  thither,  and  where  it  was  appointed  by  lot 
liberty,  the  Irish  people  had  no  sort  of  notion  of  who  should  shoot  an  obnoxious  agent,  or  the  land- 
political  ethics.  They  meant,  when  singing  their  lord  himself,  and  who  should  batter  out  the  brains 
liberty  songs,  or  giving  three  or  nine  groans  for  of  an  interloping  tenant,  or  cut  out  the  horses’ 
tyrants,  that  they  wanted  each  to  have  his  bit  of  tongues,  or  hough  the  cows.  There  was  the  slavery 
ground  for  his  own,  and  to  send  a member  to  a of  the  men  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  or  who  dared  not 
Dublin  parliament  to  make  Ireland  somehow  great  refuse  the  commission  ; and  of  the  neighbours  who 
and  glorious,  and  do  something  for  him.  It  was  saw  the  deed  done,  and  dared  give  neither  notice 
not  that  the  peasantry  (and  there  was  scarcely  any-  beforehand,  nor  information  afterwards.  There 
thing  that  could  be  called  a middle  class)  were  were  Protestant  clergymen  sitting  in  their  glebe  j 
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houses,  rendered  idle  and  poor  by  every  sort  of 
obstruction,  and  -wretched  by  popular  dislike  : and 
there  were  Catholic  priests  who  knew,  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  how  political  disappointment  was 
made  use  of  to  sink  their  Hocks  deeper  into  crime. 
There  were  hedge-schools,  where  tattered  boys 
were  eagerly  learning  arithmetic  and  land  survey- 
ing, that  they  might  enter  into  the  competition 
for  land  and  land  offices,  which  was  their  only 
notion  of  getting  a living.  There  were  hollow 
places  under  the  turf  of  the  moors,  betrayed  only 
by  a thread  of  blue  smoke,  -where  illicit  stills  were 
at  work,  and  dogs  were  in  training  to  carry  blad- 
ders full  of  whisky  through  the  beat  of  the  excise- 
man in  the  night.  There  were  hovels  without 
number,  where  parents  were  compelled  to  give 
their  children  the  potatoes  which  they  had  pro- 
mised as  rent.  The  little  ones  eonld  not  starve 
to-day,  whether  or  not  they  vi  ere  to  have  a roof 
over  their  heads  to-morrow.  There  wore  wastes 
on  the  mountain,  and  wild  sands  by  the  sea  where 
men  stealthily  collected  in  the  dusk  or  at  day- 
break for  drill,  with  pike  or  fork  or  scythe,  when 
firearms  could  not  be  got ; and  frantic  was  the 
joy,  or  desperate  the  rage,  according  to  the  report 
of  scouts  or  prophets,  as  to  the  approach  of  the 
French,  or  the  putting  off  of  the  invasion.  There 
was  emigration  in  those  times,  though  we  arc  too 
apt  to  forget  it.  Xot  only  did  Irish  mowers, 
i reapers,  and  hop-piekers  invade  our  agricultural 
counties  in  the  season  in  numbers  (the  like  of 
which  will  never  be  seen  again),  but  several  thou- 
| sands  of  the  peasantry  yearly  found  their  way  to 
I the  United  States  or  the  British  Colonies.  In 
America  they  were  very  welcome,  in  the  early 
i days  of  railways  and  canals.  The  new  comers,  it 

('  is  true,  died  off  fast,  of  drink,  miasma,  and  need* 

|j  less  discomfort  ; but  the  lowest  of  them  valued 
J education  for  tlioir  children  ; and,  as  education  is 
universal  m the  free  States,  the  next  generation 
were  well  worth  having  ; but  the  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  in  America  was  found  to  be,  as  it  is  now, 
their  intolerance,  and  preference  of  despotic  to 
free  government.  John  Mitehel  is  a true  repre- 
sentative of  Ins  countrymen  in  America  in  his 
aspiration  after  “ a goodly  plantation,  stocked 
with  fat  negroes.”  As  the  emigrants  dispersed 
over  the  world,  they  spread  everywhere  the  notion 
that  their  people  were  made  slaves  of  by  England, 
and  that  all  their  woes  were  owing  to  political 
causes.  At  this  moment  a sound  is  ringing  in  my 
I ears,  one  of  the  most  painful  I ever  heard, — the 
' passionate,  peevish  cry  of  the  widow  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone, — an  aged  lady  living  at  Philadelphia, 
who  poured  out  her  Irish  polities  to  me,  exclaim- 
ing, on  behalf  of  her  country,  “Let  her  alone  ! 
Don't  touch  her  at  all ! Only  let  her  alone  ! ” 
Lt  was  not  a case  for  reasoning.  The  Catholics 
were  then  emancipated  ; and  the  Whig  govern- 
ment was  entering  on  its  course  of  bencliocnt  rule  ; 
but  the  widow  of  the  rebel  of  1798  had  no  patience 
to  hear  of  good  news  for  Ireland  if  it  came  through 
English  hands. 

1 shall  ever  believe  that  to  Thomas  Drummond, 
more  than  to  any  other  human  agency,  is  the 
: regeneration  of  Ireland  due.  An  undemonstrative 

i ■ Scotchman,  he  seemed  animated  as  by  a new  soul 
when  ho  had  warmed  in  his  Irish  office ; and  it 


might  well  be  so  ; for  he  had  set  before  him  the 
object  of  saving  Ireland,  whatever  became  of  him- 
self. Ireland  was  saved,  and  he  perished  under 
the  burden  of  the  work.  To  those  who  knew  him 
before  lie  crossed  the.  Channel,  it  is  very  moving 
to  sec  his  statue  at  Dublin, — with  the  face  full  of 
the  well  remembered  intellectual  sensibility,  but 
so  thin  and  worn  ! In  dying,  he  declared  that  lie 
died  for  Ireland  ; and  it  is  true.  Those  who  know 
him  by  nothing  else  remember  him  by  his  skying 
— so  simple  to  him  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  it  became  so  celebrated, — that  “ Property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  : ” ami  it  will 
be  fully  recognised  hereafter  that  be  inaugurated 
the  rule  of  indulgence  which  alone  could  have  I 
saved  Ireland, — so  deeply  sunk  as  she  was.  The 
rule  of  the  Whig  government,  worked  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  ami  exemplified!  by  the  high  officials 
who  did  the  demonstrative  part,  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  fate  of  Ireland. 

There  was  a new  phase,  but  not  a nmeh  more 
promising  one  to  superficial  observers,  -when 
O'Connell,  having  obtained  Catholic  emancipation, 
found  himself  unable  (supposing  him  willing)  to 
withdraw  from  lbs  function  of  Agitator.  1 have 
never  been  able  to  think  well  of  0’Connell,  more 
or  less.  Men  of  all  polities  desired  to  like  and 
admire  liim,  if  possible  : but  I,  for  one,  never 
could  see  that  he  answered  to  any  sort  of  test  of 
Sound  character,  political  or  moral.  He  had  his 
retribution  for  his  sins  in  the  tribulation  of  his 
later  years,  every  one  of  which  plunged  him 
deeper  in  the  embarrassments  of  false  promises, 
timid  collusion,  and  public  pledges  which  he  could 
never  redeem.  Xobody  now  supposes  that  latterly 
he  believed  Repeal  possible,  or  in  any  way  desir- 
able ; yet  he  had  not  courage  to  avow  the  truth  : 
and  his  humiliation  extended  even  to  sanctioning 
each  man’s  dream  as  to  the  results  of  Repeal.  He 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by 
permitting  them  to  believe  that  “ Repale  ” meant 
the  possession  of  land  by  each  man  in  fee  simple. 

A glimpse  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  twenty  years 
ago,  shows  ns  an  altered  scene,  but  one  os  full 
of  peril  as  ever,  except  that  plans  of  regenera- 
tion were  maturing  at  the  Castle  at  Dublin. 

Tlierc  had  been  abundant  proof  within  a few 
years  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  was  to  persons 
more  than  to  institutions.  It  had  astonished  us 
all  in  J 8 ‘20  that  Ceorgc  IV.,  who  would  not  grant 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  been  no  benefactor 
to  Ireland,  was  received  there  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  seemed  perfectly  senseless.  We  might  have 
learned  more  than  wo  did  from  the  fact  that  the 
mere  presence  of  the  king  could  so  work  upon  the 
people.  Xearly  twenty  years  later,  the  people 
were  hero-worshipping  again  ; .and  their  heroes 
were  changing  the  aspect  of  Ireland  for  the  time. 
Rather  Mathew  had  obtained  a hold  on  the  popu- 
lar imagination  in  one  way,  as  O'Connell  had  in 
another.  In  Ireland  we  then  saw  the  distilleries 
shut  up,  anti  the  spirit-merchants  turning  to  other 
occupations.  Wo  saw  the  temperance  medals  on 
tens  of  thousands  of  necks  and  breasts  ; and 
where  they  were  worn,  the  children  were  getting 
clothed,  and  the  cabins  furnished,  ami  the  parents 
rising  out  of  debt  and  difficulty.  But  it  was  really 
worship,  and  therefore  dangerous.  Father  .Mathew, 
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like  O'Connell,  let  the  popular  imagination  run 
■wild,  for  the  sake  of  inilnenee,  and  the  aims  to 
which  influence  was  directed.  The  people  be- 
lieved, and  they  were  not  contradicted,  that  Father 
Mathew  healed  the  sick,  and  had  raised  at  least 
one  from  the  dead.  He  afforded  thus  the  material 
of  a Temperance  host,  which  O’Connell  drilled  as 
an  army.  Those  were  the  critical  days  when  an 
indulgent  policy  was  happily  adopted,  instead  of  a 
coercive  one  ; and  when  the  right  choice  was  made 
between  giving  Ireland  opportunity  to  be  a con- 
vert, and  calling  her  to  account  as  a rebel.  She 
was  allowed  to  hold  her  monster  meetings,  where 
an  army  of  sober  peasantry  marched  before  O’Con- 
nell, really  believing  him  to  be  the  destined  king 
of  Ireland,  while  their  mothers  and  wives  wept 
rapturous  tears,  in  full  faith  that  there  was  now 
to  be  no  more  poverty  for  anybody  ; no  more  evic- 
tions from  field  or  cabin  ; no  lack  of  potatoes  ever 
again  ; but  plenty,  and  glory,  and  liberty  for 
every  man  to  do  as  he  liked,  under  King  Han — 
his  own  chosen  prince.  That  mob-prince,  mean- 
time, carried  a heavy  heart  within  him.  He  was 
as  a man  half-way  up  a precipice,  where  he  finds 
no  path  uor  footing.  His  uncertainty  and  fear 
became  % ery  obvious,  and  they  carried  him  to  his 
grave.  His  influence  was  much  lessened  before 
he  died,  and  so  was  Father  Mathew's.  There  was 
nothing  to  sustain  the  hero-worship  in  either  case  ; 
and  the  chief  practical  result  was  the  evidence 
that  the  way  to  govern  the  Irish  was  through  the 
loyalty  of  the  popular  heart,  and  not  by  making 
them  arbiters  of  their  own  political  rights.  Even 
O’Connell,  to  whom  they  wTere  loyal  so  long,  failed 
because  he  could  not  give  them  the  bribes  wdiicli 
he  annexed  to  political  claims  ; and  no  agitator 
since  his  time  has  succeeded  at  all.  When  Smith 
O’Brien  was  in  the  height  of  his  hopeful  delusions, 
Irishmen  who  knew  their  countrymen  said  he  and 
his  comrades  must  fail : no  political  Protestant 
could  ever  lead  discontented  Catholics  on  to  a suc- 
cessful rebellion.  The  reason  wras,  that  the  people 
wanted  a hero  to  worship  first,  whatever  notion  of  j 
rights  might  come  afterwards  ; and  no  political 
Protestant  can  be  an  idol  in  a priest-ridden  Catho- 
lic country. 

How  far  it  might  have  been  different  if  O’Connell 
had  lived,  there  is  no  saying  ; but  Irish  history 
took  a new  turn  when  his  vigour  and  influence  de- 
clined, and  began  a new  chapter  after  *his  death. 
There  was  the  national  system  of  education — a 
blessing  which  Ireland  (and  the  whole  empire,  as 
interested  in  Ireland)  owTes  primarily  to  Lord 
Derby.  Half  a million  of  the  children  of  suc- 
cessive generations  have  been  civilised  and  en- 
lightened by  that  institution  ; and  the  Irish  passion 
for  education  has  happily  counteracted  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priesthood  so  far  as  to  secure  the  signal 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  saw 
with  delight,  the  other  day,  what  those  schools 
really  are,  in  regard  to  the  intelligence,  and  free, 
happy,  and  orderly  bearing  of  the  children,  and 
the  good  understanding  which  exists  among  house- 
holds of  teachers  of  differing  religious  faiths.  But, 
to  estimate  the  full  benefit,  one  should  see  what 
these  schools  do  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  priest  is  kept  in  order,  and  the 
rebel  is  laughed  at,  and  the  incendiary  is  re- 


strained, and  all  wildness  turned  into  reason,  by 
the  mere  enlightenment  of  the  children  as  they 
grow  up.  Bigots  on  both  sides  have  made  great 
difficulty  ; but  the  system  survives  and  flourishes, 
and  the  period  of  Irish  delusion  from  ignorance  is 
evidently  closed. 

Of  the  famine,  I will  say  only  that  it  left  the 
country  covered  with  refuges  for  the  helplessly 
poor.  The  workhouses  were  not  mere  roofs  for 
the  shelter  of  the  destitute,  nor  abodes  of  shame, 
as  they  are  elsewhere.  There  was  no  disgrace  in 
the  destitution  caused  by  such  a calamity  as  the 
famine  and  its  consequent  pestilence  : and  the 
workhouses  operated  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
as  the  schools.  They  were  an  interesting  feature 
to  the  traveller  who  went  to  see  what  Ireland  was 
like  when  the  hungry  were  fed  again,  and  the 
dead  were  buried.  There  the  people  learned  to 
wear  whole  clothes  ; there  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness  -were  formed  ; there  boys  were 
trained  in  agricultural  and  girls  in  domestic  arts  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  orphans  left  by  the  fever 
found  a not  unkindly  parent  in  the  State.  The 
system  could  not  have  worked,  however,  without 
another  great  change.  While  the  land  lay  waste 
under  the  burden  of  debt,  and  its  owners  could  not 
live  on  it,  and  Irish  capital  was  deposited  in  the  im- 
perial funds  at  low  interest,  while  the  country  was 
perishing  for  want  of  it,  there  could  be  no  actual 
poor-rate  which  could  support  the  lowest  class. 
The  famine  had  proved  the  absence  of  a middle 
class  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  above  and  below, 
as  it  had  exhibited  the  mischievous  lack  of  roads 
to  connect  one  community  with  another.  Every- 
thing wanted  consolidation  with  other  things — 
one  class  of  society  with  another — one  locality 
with  another — trade  with  agriculture — labour  with 
capital;  and  while  the  disintegration  existed,  even 
the  feeding  and  clothing  the  destitute  from  the 
public  purse  could  not  go  on.  The  remedy  was 
applied  when  the  land  was  released.  There  never 
was  a more  conspicuous  instance  of  success  in 
social  administration  than  that  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act.  When  it  had  come  into  full  ope- 
ration, it  was  really  worth  while  to  go  to  Ireland. 
It  is  true  the  country  was  studded  all  over  with 
gable-ends  where  cabin-roofs  had  fallen  in,  and 
nettles  and  briars  grew  over  the  cold  hearth- 
stones. It  is  true  the  churchyards  were  very  full, 
and  the  villages  very  empty)  in  the  dreariest  dis- 
tricts. One’s  heart  was  rent  with  the  cry  of 
parting,  when  groups  of  emigrants  mounted  the 
public  cars.  The  priests  hung  about  the  shores 
or  the  lanes,  as  idle  as  the  Protestant  parson  had 
ever  been,  and  far  more  miserable.  Their  flocks 
were  dispersed  ; their  living  was  gone  ; and  their 
neighbours  had  betaken  themselves  to  a land 
where  they  were  [ire tty  sure  to  turn  heretics. 
These  incidents  were  mournful  enough ; and  there 
were  complaints  that  more  and  more  cattle  were 
grazing  where  cabins  and  potato-grounds  contained 
inhabitants  before.  But  there  was  an  abundant 
set-off  agaiust  all  melancholy  incidents.  The 
beggars  hail  diminished  yet  more  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  of  population.  The  men  in 
the  fields  were  earning  double  wages,  and  working 
better  accordingly.  The  labourer  who,  at  sixpence 
a-day,  had  lain  down  on  his  back  as  soon  as  the 
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agent  was  out  of  sight,  now,  at  a shilling  a-day, 
took  no  such  rest  till  his  work  was  done.  Boys 
took  the  stranger  to  see  a curiosity  with  much 
pride ; and,  when  in  presence  of  the  marvel,  told 
him  that  the  plant  was  called  a turnip.  The 
women  and  girls,  who  had  supported  the  men 
after  the  dislocation  of  industry  from  the  famine, 
were  still  sewing  away,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
on  their  door-sills,  at  the  embroidery  sent  them 
from  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  Belfast  ; and 
400,000  of  them  were  earning  between  SO,  OOOf. 
and  OUjOOOf.  per  week.  The  rural  families  all 
over  the  country  showed  the  eli'eets  in  their  faces 
of  better  diet  than  they  had  known  in  the  days  of 
the  dear  old  potato  ; and  in  their  spirits  they  tes- 
tified to  a new  experience  of  hope  and  comfort 
having  fairly  set  in. 

There  were  still  occasional  agrarian  murders  ; 
and  strangers  formed  their  opinion  of  the  priests 
accordingly,  as  cognisant  of  the  whole  mind  of 
the  Catholic  peasantry ; but  by  that  time  the 
explanation  was  ready  that  the  power  of  the 
priests  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  : in  fact, 
the  men  did  not,  as  a general  rule,  go  to  confes- 
sion, if  the  women  did  ; and  if  the  women  were 
not  told  secrets,  the  priests  did  not  know  them. 
On  dark  hillsides,  and  in  wide  wastes,  everything 
was  brightening.  Prostrate  fences  were  set  up 
again  ; mansions  were  rebuilt  ; weedy  fallows 
were  manured  and  tilled,  and  stock  was  turned  in 
upon  the  neglected  pastures.  There  was  certainly 
a plague  of  ragwort  and  loosestrife  over  the  land  ; 
and  the  stench  of  steeping  flax  showed  that  waste- 
ful old  methods  were  still  in  use  ; but  a Scotch 
farmer  here  and  there  was  waging  war  against 
unthrift  of  every  kind ; and  flax-dressing  by 
machinery  was  making  its  way. 

The  best  thing  was  that  the  Scotch  and  English- 
men were  so  few,  though  the  released  estates  were 
daily  taken  in  hand  by  new  owners.  The  Irish 
capital  m the  imperial  funds  was  flowing  back, 
and  spreading  fertility  like  a stream  in  India  ■which 
has  gone  astray,  and  is  led  back  to  irrigate  a desert, 
and  make  it  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Queen  made  her 
lirst  visit  to  Ireland.  Smith  O’Brien,  Meagher, 
and  Nlitehel,  were  undergoing  their  exile,  and  were 
supposed  to  have  many  sympathisers  at  home. 
The  royal  authority  had  been  insulted  and  defied 
by  the  existing  generation  ; and  there  had  been 
reckless  people,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  assure  the 
credulous  Irish  that  the  famine  and  the  pestilence 
had  been  somehow  the  work  of  England.  Every 
gift  from  England  had  been  haughtily  despised  as 
a mere  instalment  of  a right.  Every  scheme  of 
relief  had  been  clamoured  against ; and  all  that 
insolence  could  say  and  do  through  an  ignorant 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  been  tried  by  the  priests, 
ami  imitated  by  the  people  within  their  intluenee. 
No  wonder  the  Queen  was  nervous  on  landing. 
She  who,  like  her  brave  race,  is  absolutely  daunt- 
less on  all  emergencies,  and  when  she  comprehends 
the  elements  of  the  case,  was  rluttered  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  her  fo'oting  in  Ireland  ; and  her 
first  steps  ou  Irish  soil  were  somewhat  unsteady  ; 
her  glance  was  anxious,  and  her  countenance  full 
of  solicitude.  But  it  was  all  right.  The  people 
had  once  more  an  idol.  Reverence  and  love 


greeted  her  whichever  way  she  turned.  None  I 
of  us  will  ever  forget  her  departure.  She  was 
worshipped  as  she  went  to  the  pier,  and  as  she 
stepped  on  board  her  yacht ; and  cheers  broke 
forth  again  and  again  as  she  stood  on  deck  while 
the  vessel  moved  oil'.  When  the  distance  increased, 
the  sudden  sense  crossed  her  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween her  feelings  in  arriving  and  departing,  and 
she  ran  along  the  deck,  and  up  the  paddle-box 
wThere  her  husband  was  standing,  and  threw  out 
her  handkerchief  to  the  wind.  .Never  was  there 
such  a roar  of  delight,  among  her  many  greetings 
from  her  subjects,  as  went  up  w hen  the  act  was 
seen  from  the  far  distance.  The  Irish  and  their 
Queen  felt  that  they  must  and  should  meet  again. 

They  have  now  met  again.  In  the  eight  years 
that  have  intervened  the  progress  of  the  country  in 
all  ways  has  been  very  great.  Some  complain  of  the 
diminution  of  numbers  since  the  census  of  1851  ; 
but  there  has  been  a due  increase  of  people,  though 
they  are  living  far  away.  They  are  prosperous  in 
the  colonies  ; and,  as  for  those  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  coming  back  now  that  their  new, 
and  not  their  old,  country  is  the  scene  of  civil 
war  and  social  hardship.  We  hear  of  sixty  em- 
barking by  one  ship,  and  of  hundreds  converging 
towards  the  ports,  to  get  back  to  their  families  at 
home,  instead  of  following  the  fashion  of  bringing 
them  out.  There  is  plenty  of  work  and  wage  for 
them  m the  old  country  ; and  they  will  find 
affairs  wearing  a new  face.  The  workhouses  half 
empty  or  more,  and  a demand  for  labourers  from 
the  remnant  there  ; the  towns  showing  new  mar- 
kets and  shops,  and  improved  public  buildings  ; 
the  ports  full  of  shipping  ; the  tillage  expanded  by 
a million  of  acres  in  ten  years,  and  the  live  stock 
by  live  millions  of  money  ; the  wretched  cabins 
gone  by  thousands  and  replaced  by  decent  dwel- 
lings ; the  people  ashamed  of  rags,  and  accustomed 
to  a varied  diet  ; the  constabulary  lessened  in 
number,  the  military  barracks  standing  empty, 
the  prisons  not  half  lull,  and  the  judges  of  assize 
putting  on  white  gloves  instead  of  the  black  cap  ; 
these  are  the  features  which  will  surprise  the 
returned  emigrants,  and  make  them  ask  whether 
this  is  indeed  Old  Ireland. 

The  Queen  landed  this  time  witli  gravity  and 
amidst  silence  ; but  it  was  because  her  subjects 
sympathised  with  her  personal  griefs,  betokened 
by  the  deep  mourning  which  she  wore.  When 
they  discovered  how  pleased  she  was  to  meet  them 
they  gave  her  the  heartiest  of  greetings  ; and  the 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  while  she  remained  in 
sight.  It  is  said  that  she  contemplates  having  a 
residence  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  west 
— and  we  shall  all  desire  that  she  may.  If  she 
had  twrenty  palaces  elsewhere,  it  would  still  be 
wise  to  have  another  in  Ireland.  Iler  mere 
presence  and  sympathy  are  a sufficient  ruling 
power  in  the  stage  which  Ireland  has  reaeheu. 

She  smiles  upon  the  comely  Ireland  in  her  state  of 
buxom  health  and  comfort  ; and  comely  Ireland 
modestly  clasps  the  royal  hand,  and  looks  into  the 
Queen's  kindly  face.  Such  a meeting  every  year 
or  nearly  woidd  cheer  the  hearts  of  both. 

What  the  historieal  commentators  and  political 
critics  of  France  and  Austria,  and  Russia  and 
America,  think  of  this  meeting,  1 do  not  know  ; 
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find  none  of  ns  will  care.  They  have  lost  a topic  every  means  in  his  power  to  investigate  the  native 
for  declamation  ; but  Europe  and  America  seem  claims,  and  obtained  a large  tract  of  country  at  a 
likely  to  yield  others.  If  they  want  a type  of  the  price  which,  though  in  the  eyes  of  the.  present 
rebel  and  the  beggar,  they  must  henceforth  look  generation  a mere  absurdity,  was  at  the  time,  and 
elsewhere  than  to  Ireland.'  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants, 

Fro:, i the  Mountain.  deemed  equivalent.  When  intelligence  or  this 

. _ reached  the  North,  agents  were  immediately 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  DIFFICULT Y.  despatched  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  local 

chiefs  ; nor  was  this  done  openly,  but  so  secretly, 

It  seems  as  if  we  were  never  to  solve  the  ^ oujy  Camc  to  the  ears  of  Colonel  Wakefield 

problem  of  justice  to  New  Zealand.  Based  upon  ],y  accident,  a chief  telling  him  “ his  Queen  had 
a wrong  principle  originated  by  the  missionary  senp  l,im  a blanket  for  making  his  marks  on 


body,  and  by  their  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Colonial  Office,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  an  impossibility — to  inhabit,  cultivate, 


hi  any  of  the  missionaries  were  good  and  praise- 
worthy men,  who  acted  in  accordance  with  their 


and  reclaim  a country  in  which  the  native  race  nop]e  calling ; but  there  were  others,  and  unfor- 
are  to  be  left  a distinct  people,  and  to  live  under  tunately  the  majority,  who,  forming  a party, 
British  rule,  and  yet  remain  upon  amicable  terms  paye  [n  0lir  opinion  been  the  most  determined 
with  the  original  race  who  are  free  from  such  opponents  the  emigrant  has  had  to  deal  with,  and 
rule.  who,  while  appropriating  large  tracts  themselves, 

The  first  missionaries,  finding  the  Maori  a tlnl  everything  to  prevent  the  same  privilege  being 
docile,  intelligent  people,  ready  to  embrace  extended  to  experienced  men  who  came  out  pre- 
Christianity,  give  up  their  land  for  a fair  price,  pared  to  make  the  colony  their  home,  and  trans- 
and  trade  with  the  new-comers,  rejoiced  in  the  plant  a veritable  offshoot  from  their  dear  old 
fact  that  they  had  discovered  a spot  far  removed  jalKp 

from  opposing  influence,  where  they  could  experi-  q’he  cause  of  each  subsequent  disturbance  that 
ment  at  will,  preach,  convert,  and  govern  to  their  ]ias  agitated  the  colony  may  be  traced  to  this 
hearts’  content — a model-farm  from  which  at  foundation.  Tribal  rights  have  never  been  clearly 
given  periods  clothed  and  Scripture-quoting  defined  : difficult  they  are,  no  doubt ; but  the 
natives  could  be  sent  home  to  excite  sympathy  grst  act  of  the  existing  government  should  have 
and  draw  subscriptions  at  Exeter  Hall,  &c.  been  to  elucidate  this,  and  establish  a rule  which 

Into  this  hot-hed  of  missionary  handiwork  the  should  be  incontrovertible, 
intrusion  of  such  a body  as  that  of  the  Joint-Stock  During  the  governorship  of  Colonel  Gore  Brown, 
Company  of  New  Zealand  emigrants  was  looked  a certain  league  was  permitted  to  expand  itseh, 
upon  with  horror.  Deputations  of  churchmen  since  known  as  the  King’s  movement,  at  the  time 
hastened  to  the  Colonial  Office,  denouncing  the  consisting  of  such  opposing  ingredients,  and  pre- 
colonists as  invaders  and  exterminators.  Unfor-  senting  no  apparent  dissatisfaction  to  govern- 
tunately,  the  company  had  acted  without  govern-  ment,  that  it  was  even  hoped  it  might  lead  to  the 
ment  sanction,  concluding  that  when  their  good  elevation  of  the  social  interests  and  native  progres- 
intentions  became  known  they  would  readily  sion.  But  although  such  an  opinion  w as  held  hy  the 
obtain  the  government  charter ; and  this,  no  clerical,  and  consequently  the  government  party, 
doubt,  would  have  been  the  case  had  not  the  the  very  reverse  was  feared  and  expressed  by  the 
opposite  interest  been  so  strong  at  the  moment,  colonists,  who  saw  in  the  league  germs  of  future 


A governor  was  hastily  appointed,  and  Captain 
Hobson,  B.N.,  chosen  to  fill  the  responsible  office. 


trouble  and  anarchy. 

The  two  elements  upon  which  the  partisans  of 


null  and  void  all  purchases  effected  by  the  “Joint- 
Stock”  Company,  whose  agent,  Colonel  Wakefield, 


Subsequent  to  his  arrival,  a meeting  of  the  natives  the  league  hang  were  these  : the  assertion  of  their 
inhabiting  that  portion  now  known  as  Auckland  rights  to  be  ruled  by  a king  of  their  own  nation, 
was  convened,  a treaty  drawn  up  and  presented  to  who  should,  they  said,  reign  conjointly  with  Queen 
them  for  signature,  the  purport  of  this  treaty  Victoria,  and  the  prevention  of  land-sales.  Taking 
being  that  these  men,  as  representatives  of  the  a retrospective  view  of  the  progress  and  history  of 
whole  body  of  natives,  coded  the  sovereignty  of  the  colony,  it  certainly  appears  a most  suicidal 
their  country  to  the  British  crown,  with  the  solo  act  upon  the  part  of  government  not  to  have 
right  of  land-purchase.  To  this  latter  clause  the  crushed  such  a power  in  the  bud,  yet  so  it  has 
chiefs  objected,  insisting  upon  their  right  to  sell  to  been.  The  Maories  were  petted  and  pampered,  as 
the  highest  bidder.  After  much  discussion,  an  alter-  a wronged  people,  and  .allowed  to  play  at  having 
ation  was  granted,  verbally,  hut  not  inserted  in  the  king.  The  result  has  verified  the  prophecies  on 
document,  which  was  duly  signed.  It  is  this  the  colonists,  who  have  been  lately  most  unjustly 
treaty  which  has  been  most  improperly  styled  the  charged  by  members  of  the  Church  party,  with 
Magna  Charta  of  New  Zealand — a treaty  which,  at  fostering  the  very  movement  they  alone  con- 
the  outset,  involved  a breach  of  faith.  demned  ; it  has  been  asserted  that  they  desire  the 

The  first  effect  of  this  document  was  to  render  extermination  of  theuative  race,  than  whichnothing 


could  be  more  opposite  to  their  feelings  and  even 
self-interest.  It  is  the  colonist  who  would  gladly 


had  ali'eady  founded  the  provinces  of  Wellington  throw  down  the  barrier,  kept  up  by  the  clergy, 
and  Nelson,  comprising  the  country  bordering  and  treat  the  Maori  as  a brother-subject  of  a 
Cook’s  Straits.  Feeling  the  instability  of  the  glorious  constitution,  and  this  is  what  the  Protec- 
company  acting  as  it  did,  independently  of  < tion  Society  so  vehemently  oppose.  The  Maori 
government  sanction.  Colonel  Wakefield  took  i wonld  then  be  absorbed  in  the  flood  of  emigra- 
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tions  ; his  nation  would  become  an  historical 
relic  , his  language  a dead-letter.  The  whole  policy 
or  keeping  them  a distinct  people  would  be 
rendered  vain,  and  the  incalculable  labour  and 
expense  the  missionaries  had  been  at,  by  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures,  unnecessary.  So,  according 
to  the  Missionaries,  the  Maori  must  have  separate 
laws,  language,  and  rights. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  has,  we  think,  been 
made  too  much  of  ; not  that  we  would  anticipate 
anj’  lasting  good  from  the  peace  so  hastily  patched 
up  before  the  recall  of  Colonel  Gore  Brown,  and 
re-appointment  of  Sir  George  Grey.  We  are 
not  at  peace,  and  never  shall  be  until  a thorough 
revision  of  the  system  of  government  takes 
place. 

Sir  George  Grey's  former  governorship  was 
highly  popular,  and  lie  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
only  man  likely  to  quell  the  disputes  ; time  only 
can  prove  whether  the  reappointment  is  judicious 
or  not : he  understands  the  Maori  character,  as 
well  as  their  language,  songs,  and  legends  ; but  he 
must  adopt  a different  policy  from  that  he  followed 
formerly.  He  is  returning  to  reap  the  harvest  he 
assisted  to  sow,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  have  the  power  to  gather  the  sheafs  into 
the  garner  and  destroy  the  weeds  of  disunion  and 
disaffection  for  ever.  Is  as  ell*  E.  Aylmer. 

THE  LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL. 

"Who  was  the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  who 
composed  the  song  ami  the  words  of  it  ? This  is 
a question  which  has  been  often  asked,  and  not 
very  satisfactorily  answered,  although  many  ver- 
sions have  been  given,  especially  by  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Richmond.  Amongst  others,  a 
certain  pretty  Miss  Smith,  who  lived  on  Richmond 
Hill,  and  was  a writer  of  poetry,  was  thought  to 
be  the  Las*,  and  for  this  reason.  Having  one 
day  made  some  purchases  at  a shop  in  Richmond, 
she  was  asked  where  they  should  be  sent,  She 
gave  her  name  and  address,  but  added,  “ T am 
better  known  as  the  ‘Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,’” 
an  answer  probably  arising  from  a little  poetic 
vanity. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  in  his  “ Personal  Sketches,”  is  amusing 
enough  ; but  it  must  be  added  that  what  he  tells 
us  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  If  it  were  so, 
he  has  cleared  up  the  difficulty  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

He  informs  us  that  on  the  trial  of  Roger 
O’Connor,  on  a charge  of  robbing  a mail-coach,  a 
distinguished  Irish  barrister  was  engaged,  Mr. 
Leonard  McNally,  author  of  a work  on  the  “ Law 
of  Evidence,”  and  also  of  the  song  of  “The  Lass  of 
Richmond  Hill.”  He  was  a great  poetaster,  and 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a Miss  Jansen,  the 
daughter  of  a very  rich  attorney  of  Bedford  Row, 
London,  he  wrote  on  her  the  celebrated  song  of 
“ The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  ’ her  father  having  a 
house  in  that  place.  The  young  lady  could  not 
withstand  this,  ami  returned  his  llame.  She  was 
absolutely  beautiful,  but  quite  a slattern  in  her 
person.  She  likewise  had  a turn  for  versifying, 
and  was  therefore  altogether  well  adapted  to  her 
lame  lover,  particularly  as  she  never  could  spare 


time  from  her  poetry  to  wash  her  hands,  a cir- 
cumstance in  which  McNally  was  sympathetic. 
The  father,  however,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
refused  his  consent ; and  consequently  McNally 
took  advantage  of  his  dramatic  knowledge,  by' 
adopting  the  precedent  of  Barnaby  Brittle,  and 
bribed  a barber  to  lather  old  Janson’s  eyes  as  well 
as  his  chin,  and  with  something  rather  sharper 
than  \\  imlsor  soap.  Slipping  out  of  the  room 
whilst  her  father  was  getting  rid  of  the  lather  and 
the  smart,  this  Sappho,  and  her  limping  Pliaon 
(for  McNally  was  lame)  escaped,  and  were  united 
in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony  the  same  day'. 
She  continued  making,  and  McNally  correcting 
verses,  till  they'  were  called  out  of  this  world. 
This  curious  couple  conducted  themselves  both 
generally,  and  towards  each  other,  extremely  well 
after  their  union.  Old  Janson  partly  forgave 
them,  and  made  some  settlement  on  their 
children. 

We  regret  that  only'  a portion  of  this  anecdote 
is  true.  Mr.  Janson  certainly'  had  a house  at 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  McNally'  married  his  daugh- 
ter, but  the  rest  of  the  story  may  be  considered  as 
the  result  of  the  propensity  of  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  to  substitute  fiction  fur  truth — a 
seeoud  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Upton  wrote  the  song  of 
“The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,”  and  the  music  of  it 
was  composed  by'  Mr.  Hook,  the  father  of 
Theodore  Hook,  although  it  was  for  a long  time 
popularly  ascribed  to  George  the  Fourth,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  a line  musician.  Mi. 
Lpton  composed  many  other  Songs  for  the  convi- 
vial entertainments  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  where 
they  were  sung  by'  Incledon  : they  are  probably- 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Edward  Jesse. 


THE  COCKHORSE  REGIMENT. 

W hex  the  Thirty  Years  War  was  finally-  brought 
to  a termination  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  West- 
phalia, which  was  concluded  at  Niiremburg  in 
InGO,  the  civic  authorities  of  that  place  ordered  in 
commemoration  public  rejoicings  of  various  kinds, 
— banquets,  balls,  fireworks.  Sic.  But  among  all 
these  public  diversions,  none  was  more  distin- 
guished for  singularity  and  originality,  and  perhaps 
childish  simplicity',  than  the  procession  of  lads  and 
boys  on  sticks  or  cockhorses.  Thus  mounted  they' 
rode,  regularly  divided  into  companies,  through  the 
streets,  and  halted  before  the  hotel  of  the  Red- 
Horse,  where  was  staying  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner Octavius  Piccoloinini,  Due  d'Amali.  The 
duke  was  so  pleased  with  the  novel  cavalcade  that 
he  requested  a repetition  of  the  same  procession  at 
an  early  day  of  the  following  week,  which  they'  per- 
formed in  much  larger  numbers.  < 111  arriving  before 
bis  hotel,  the  duke  distributed  amongst  them  small 
square  silver  medals  (of  the  value  of  about  iid.  each) 
u liich  lie  had;  in  the  interval  caused  to  lie  struck.  1 lie 
coin  represented  on  the  obverse,  a boy'  on  a hobby- 
horse with  whip  in  hand,  and  the  year  1;>G0  was 
inscribed  in  the  centre,  while  the  reverse  repre- 
sented the  double  eagle  and  armorial  bearings  of 
Austria,  with  the  inscription  : “ I *tttt  J'ertU- 

nandus  111.  Horn.  Imp.  rival ! ” M- 


i 

I 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  INFANT. 

Ij  (from  THE  FRENCH  OF  JEAN  REKOULI.E,  OF  NISHKS.) 

An  angel  over  a cradle  stood  ; 

His  visage  shone  with  a radiant  gleam  ; 

And  he  seem’d  on  his  own  fair  form  to  Lrood 
III  the  mirror  pure  of  a crystal  stream. 

“ Oh,  come  to  my  home,  sweet  babe  so  fair  ! ” 

He  murmur’d  ; “ Come,  come  with  me  now  ! 
Ah,  we  shall  be  happy  together  there ; 

The  earth  is  unworthy  of  such  as  thou. 

| “ Its  gladness  is  never  without  alloy  ; 

Some  pang  from  its  best  delights  will  rise  ; 

I A wail  still  rings  through  its  shouts  of  joy, 

And  all  its  pleasures  are  clogg’d  with  sighs. 

“ O’er  every  feast  is  the  fear  of  doom  ; 

No  sky  so  clear  and  serene,  but  may 
Be  blacken’d  and  riven  with  storm  and  gloom 
Before  the  dawn  of  another  day. 

“ On  that  pure  brow  shaft  the  trouble  pass 
Of  hopes  deceived,  and  of  haunting  fears  ? 

Shall  those  blue  eyes  be  bedimm’d,  alas  ! 

By  the  bitter  rain  of  regretful  tears  ? 

“ No,  no  ! dear  babe,  through  the  fields  of  space 
Thou  wilt  fly  with  me  to  a brighter  sphere ; 
Gud  will  not  exact,  in  His  boundless  grace, 

The  days  that  else  thou  hadst  linger’d  here. 
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* ‘ No  soil  of  sorrow,  no  taint  of  sin, 

From  thy  sojourn  here  on  thy  robes  shall  rest, 

The  smiles  that  usher’ il  thy  young  life  in 
•Shall  follow  thee  home  to  yon  region  blest. 

“ On  thy  forehead  no  cloud  shall  a shadow  iling, 

Nor  the  darkness  there  of  the  grave  forecast  ; 

Of  so  unspotted  and  pure  a thing 

The  loveliest  morning  is  still  its  last." 

And,  slowly  unfolding  his  wings  snow-white, 

The  angel  ceased,  and  aloft  he  fled 

To  the  blest  abodes  of  eternal  light. 

Alas  ! poor  mother  1 Thy  boy  is  dead  ! 

Theodore  Martin. 

RAILWAY  RISKS. 

HOH.SE  FEET  AND  ROAD ENGINE  FEET  AND  RAILS. 

Some  years  back,  a man  of  a studious  habit  of 
mind  looked  in  at  the  door  of  a veterinary  esta- 
blishment where  a horse  was  undergoing  a curious 
process  called  “firing,”  that  is,  the  application  of 
heat  along  the  course  of  the  tendons  leading  to  the 
feet.  Desirous  of  learning  what  it  was  for,  he 
applied  to  a bullet-headed  man  in  a sleeved  waist- 
coat, who  had  just  made  a speech  indicative  of 
considerable  humanity  to  horses,  by  way  of  reproof 
to  a subordinate,  “Is  that  the  way  to  treat  an 
oss.  ye  liass  you  ? ” 

Thus  delivered  of  his  indignation,  he  turned  to 
his  questioner.  “ Ye  see,  sir,  as  how  an  oss  in 
Ins  natteral  state  can  gallop  over  the  turf  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  never  hurt  lnsself,  and  doesn't  want 
no  shoes  neither.  But  veil  the  poor  hannimal  is 
put  on  to  these  here  Lon'on  roads,  and,  wus  still, 
these  here  pavements,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if 
he  hadn’t  no  shoes  he’d  soon  wrear  oif  his  hoofs  ; 
and  then  with  a load  of  iron,  at  a sharp  trot,  don't 
his  poor  feet  come  down  like  sledge-hammers, 
neither  ? If  it  wasn’t  for  his  natteral  springs  in 
his  legs  anti  feet,  Lor’  bless  ye  he’d  be  clean  done 
up  in  a month.  But,  anyhow,  his  springs  gets 
vored  out  and  dummied  like,  yen  he’s  been  two  or 
three  years  on  the  stones,  and  he  hasn’t  no  more 
feelin’  in  his  feet  than  that  fellow  I’ve  been  a 
blowin’  up,  has  in  his  head.  So  ven  an  oss  gets 
so,  he’s  groggy  like,  and  doesn’t  know  how  to  put 
one  foot  properly  before  the  other,  and  he’d 
pretty  soon  be  goin’  down  to  prayers.  So  then 
they  sets  to,  to  lire  his  legs,  and  that  brings  back 
his  feelin’  like,  and  lie’s  more  safe  again.” 

“ In  short,  they  re-harden  and  temper  his  leg- 
springs  ?” 

“ Eggzackerly,  sir!  But  not  to  say  as  how 
they  are  ever  so  good  as  new,  veil  he’d  only  turf 
to  gallop  over,  and  not  granite.  ” 

Time  passed,  and  our  student  one  day  rested  at 
a level  crossing  by'  the  side  of  a railway,  while 
train  after  train  passed  at  high  speed. 

“ Whence  arises  this  thunderous  sound,  and 
whence  this  semi-earthquake  ? ” .were  the  reflec- 
tions of  our  student. 

Alternate  contact  and  non-contact  betw'een  the 
wheels  and  the  rails,  multiplied  in  etl’ect  by  the 
speed,  and  resulting  m heavy  blows.  There 
was  no  other  solution.  The  wheels  did  not  roll — 
they'  jumped.  Rolling  would  be  a continuous 
pressure  only  : jumping  caused  percussion  ; per- 
cussion caused  noise. 


“What  caused  the  jumping?”  was  his  next 
thought.  Impediments  by  irregularity  of  the 
rails,  and  sledging  movement  instead  of  rolling 
movement  of  the  wheels. 

What,  then,  was  the  remedy  ? First  to  make 
the  rails  smooth  and  even,  and  bed  them  continu- 
ously in  non-deflecting  timber,  and  then  to  make 
the  wheels  like  a horse’s  foot  : to  apply  elastic 
resilience  as  near  as  possible  to  the  rail. 

And  so  the  student  became  an  inventor.  Friends 
advised  him  not  to  pursue  so  nn remunerative  a 
path,  but  it  was  a “ labour  of  love,”  and  so  he 
persevered.  “ Eureka  ! ” he  exclaimed  one  day', 
after  calculations  and  experiments  without  end, 
which  resulted  in  a system  of  rail  thoroughly  new, 
and  which  was  universally  scoffed  at.  “ Eureka  ! ” 
he  exclaimed  a second  time,  when  he  produced  a 
wheel  to  match  the  rail,  and  which  he  called  a 
“liorse-foot  wheel.” 

The  mechanism  was  achieved  and  material 
difficulty' surmounted,  but  the  engineering  of  men’s 
minds  was  a far  less  easy  matter.  The  inventor 
could  not  get  listened  to.  lie  could  not,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  find 

The  man  that  must  hear  me. 

So  he  tried  an  assemblage  of  many  men,  and 
wrote  a paper  which  was  read  or  sung  before  the 
British  Association,  which  then  held  their  sede- 
runt in  Glasgow  ; ami  then  it  w'as  laid  on  the 
table,  or  under  the  table,  and  men  knew  it  no 
more. 

Still  the  inventor  had  faith  in  himself,  and 
worked  on.  He  became  a peripatetic  besieger  of 
men  about  railways,  who,  like  the  Roman  Centu- 
rion, had  power  to  say  “ Go.  and  he  goeth  ; but 
none  of  them  said  to  the  inventor,  “ Come  ! ” 

But  one  day'  he  fell  in  with  a man  in  railway 
authority  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  a long 
dispute.  He  showed  him  drawings  of  both  wheel 
and  rail.  After  examination  of  both,  the  autho- 
rity said,  “ I like  the  wheel  ; but  the  rail  w ill  not 
do  at  all  : it  will  break  down  in  a week.” 

“ I am  certain  to  the  contrary,”  said  the 
inventor. 

“ Well,  then,  I will  try'  both  ! and  more,  1 will 
try  anything  ymu  say'  will  do,  simply'  because  you 
say'  it,  if  not  involving  much  expense. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  Work  could  be  put 
in  hand.  The  rail  excited  mirth  amongst  the 
officials.  A fortnight  was  the  utmost  that  pre- 
diction would  allow  for  its  durability  ; but  days, 
weeks,  and  months  passed,  and  it  became  a marvel 
to  all  concerned.  For  three  years  the  small  sample 
was  under  trial,  and  then  the  engineer  of  a neigh- 
bouring line  was  induced  to  try  it  also.  A third 
engineer  laid  down  two  miles  ; and  a fourth 
promised. 

l’or  six  years  it  has  now  been  under  trial  ; it  is 
demonstrably  stronger  than  an  equal  quantity'  of 
matt  rials  otherwise  disposed.  The  rad  is  s uer, 
and  free  from  damage  : it  is  not  exposed  to  the 
same  amount  of  mischievous  vibration,  and  it  is 
not  compounded  of  loose  jolting  parts.  More- 
over, it  is  actually'  per  cent,  lower  in  cost  ami 
in  maintenance.  Public  authorities  approve  it ; 
but  the  humour  of  the  thing  is.  that  they'  who 
should  use  it  profess  to  he  afraid  to  use  any- 
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tiling  “ which  is  not  in  general  use.”  Experience 
has  tested  it,  and  experiment  is  easy — but  inertia 
is  easier. 

The  v heel — the  horse-foot  wheel — was  shown 
one  day  in  model  to  another  railway  authority, 
who,  if  he  reads  this,  may  remember  the  circum- 
stance. lie  thought  it  very  remarkable,  and  pro- 
posed to  have  it  constructed  at  . The 

inventor  declined,  alleging  that  they  could  not 
make  it  at  that  establishment. 

“ Why  not  ? ” said  the  honest  and  gentlemanly 
magnate.  • 

“I  will  not  explain  why,”  said  the  inventor, 
“ but  they  cannot  do  it.  Give  me  Authority  to 
get  it  done,  and  it  shall  be  donej  ” But  he  went 
on  his  way  without  the  order. 

A fortnight  after  he  again  saw  the  magnate. 

“ Well,  1 have  shown  your  wheel  to , and 

he  is  going  to  make  some.” 

“ I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  interest,”  replied 
the  inventor,  “but  again  I tell  you  that  he  can- 
not— or,  if  you  prefer  the  phrase,  will  not — make 
them.  ” 

A month  after  that  the  magnate  again  saw  the 
inventor,  and  informed  him  that  the  experiment 
had  been  unsuccessful. 

But  meanwhile  a successful  experiment  was 
making  on  another  line,  where  there  was  a will  to 
succeed. 

The  public  generally  is  not  aware  that  the  rail- 
way tyres  next  preferred  to  steel  are  of  the  iron 
called  Low  Moor,  the  highest  juiced  of  all  iron. 
Staffordshire  tyres  are  regarded  with  contempt, 
being  Only  two-thirds  the  price  of  Low  Moor. 
The  horse-foot  wheels  of  the  inventor  were  pur- 
jjosely  apjdied  with  Staffordshire  tyres,  and  were 
put  in  competition  with  Low  Moor  tyres  running 
in  the  same  train,  and  apjdied  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  Stafford- 
shire lasted  twice  the  time  of  the  Low  Moor. 
Costing  two-thirds  of  the  money',  the  durability 
was  doubled. 

And  this  was  attained  with  greater  absolute 
safety'.  The  Low  Moor  tyres  were  pierced  with 
holes  to  attach  them  to  the  wheels.  The  Stafford- 
shire had  no  holes.  The  Low  Moor  were  strained 
on  hot.  The  Staffordshire  were  applied  cold.  The 
Low  Moor  were  in  tension.  The  Staffordshire  were 
in  a state  of  rest.  The  Low  Moor  sledged  on  the 
rails  or  curves,  and  produced  torsion  of  the  axles. 
The  Staffordshire  rolled  with  less  sledging,  and 
having  no  tension  it  was  impossible  they  should 
break  even  in  frost.  They  were  elastic,  like  a 
horse’s  foot. 

A neighbour  line  took  heart  of  grace  and  apjdied 
these  spring-tyred  wheels  to  a locomotive  engine, 
with  what  are  called  four  coupled  wheels.  These 
also  were  Staffordshire  tyres,  and  on  driving- 
wheels  the  test  was  harder.  For  nine  months 
these  wheels  worked  on  sharp  curves  and  heavy- 
gradients,  till  the  boiler  (being  an  old  engine) 
became  too  ohl  for  safety". 

An  accident  happened  on  a line,  and  it  came 
out  in  evidence  that  the  leading-wheel  tyres  of 
the  engine  were  regularly  worn  down  in  two 
| months,  so  that  the  flanges  became  too  thin  for 
I safety,  and  the  wheel -tyres  had  to  be  reduced  in 
diameter  about  an  inch  to  get  up  new  flanges. 
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The  inventor  applied  to  the  engineer  to  try  his 
horse-foot  tyres  on  the  leading  wheels  of  a similar 
engine  working  over  the  same  sharj)  curves  and 
steeji  gradients.  The  result  proved  that  the  horse- 
foot  had  four  times  the  durability  of  the  ordinary 
wheels. 

“ How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? ” asked  the 
engineer. 

Very  simply.  The  flanges  wear  by-  a shearing 
action  against  the  rails.  A pair  of  shears  will 
not  cut  metal  unless  the  axis  he  perfectly  linn. 
The  ordinary  wheel  has  the  tyre  linn,  and  it  is 
shorn.  The  horse-foot  wheel  having  an  elastic 
tyre,  it  yields,  and  slips  aside  and  will  not  shear. 

An  opportunity  occurred  on  a distant  line,  also 
of  sharj)  curves  and  steep  gradients,  where  the  tyres 
were  rapidly  worn  out.  Horse-foot  tyres  were 
apjdied  to  an  engine  with  six  wheels  by  an  ! 
engineer  wlio  believed  in  the  theory-.  Tn  due 
time  a report  came  to  tbe  following  effect  to  the 
inventor  : — 

“Your  tyres  are  going  on  quite  satisfactorily. 

I bad  them  made  of  common  Staffordshire  iron, 
and  put  under  a six-wheeled  coujded  engine.  They 
have  now  done  a year’s  work,  and  through  last 
winter’s  frost  with  heavy-  trains,  and  though  this 
line  is  all  heavy  gradients,  with  the  sand  constantly 
in  use  to  prevent  slips,  yet  the  wear  has  been  very- 
slight.  I am  so  satisfied  with  them  that  I shall 
apply-  them  to  every7  new  locomotive.” 

So  the  theory  of  our  inventor  was  demonstrated 
in  jiractice  on  three  lines  with  the  same  results — 
inferior  priced  iron  doing  the  work  of  the  most 
costly — an  iron  of  tough  libre  not  involving  the 
risk  of  breakage  belonging  to  the  harder  irons. 

Thus,  a rail  and  wheel  exist  in  the  jn-incijiles 
of  which  safety  nearly  absolute  and  cost  greatly 
reduced  are  found  at  the  same  time.  So  our 
inventor  reasonably  thought  their  use  should 
extend. 

On  application  to  another  engineer,  pointing  out 
the  theory  and  fact,  the  inventor  got  the  following 
reply  : “ It  is  all  very  true,  hut  I am  jilaced  in  a 
position  of  responsibility7,  and  must  jirotect  my-- 
self.  If  an  accident  baj)j>ens  on  my  line  by  a 
wheel  breaking,  the  jury,  promjited  by  the  plain- 
tiff’s solicitor,  will  ask  whether  1 have  jiaid  the 
highest  jn-ice  and  used  a wheel  in  common  use.  If 
l answer  in  the  affirmative,  I am  held  harmless ; 
but  if  I have  obtained  any-  wheels  at  a cheajier 
rate,  or  used  a new  sy-stem,  I shall  he  condemned 
for  using  new-fangled  jdans,  having  more  regard  to 
the  jiockets  of  the  shareholders  than  the  public 
safety-.  ” 

This  is  the  dead-lock  against  railway  imjirove- 
ment  and  railway  safety-. 

Conversing  with  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  an 
official  government  jwsition,  the  inventor  remarked : 
“The  comjianie?  are  jienny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
They  have  a horror  of  small  exjieriments,  and  yet 
notoriously  rush  into  exj)criments  on  a large  scale 
on  sudden  emergencies  without  any-  previous  trial, 
under  the  jiressure  of  jmblic  ojiinion.  AVere  the 
companies  to  jilace  at  our  disposal  10,000f.  a-year 
for  the  purjiose  of  verifying  essential  imjirovements 
by  experiment,  they  would  jirobably-  save  an 
annual  million  and  avoid  a large  amount  of 
mechanical  accidents.”  . 
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This  would  he  better  than  for  whole  bodies  of  they  lay,  were  the  Revenge,  91  guns,  Rear- 
directors  and  officers  than  to  pass  their  lives  under  Admiral  Smart,  which  ship  lay  nearest  to  the 
a system  of  indefinite  responsibility.  At  this  very  “tail  of  the  Bank  Centurion,  SO  guns,  Captain 
time  the  system  of  permanent -way  in  common  use  II.  D,  Rogers,  O.B.  ; Concjueror,  101  guns,  Capt. 
in  England  with  a reversible  rail  in  east-iron  chairs  E.  S.  Sothehy,  C'.B.  , and  Donegal,  101  guns,  Capt. 
with  wood  keys  is  disapproved  by  government  Skerard  Osborne. 

officers,  and  were  it  now  proposed  as  a new  sys-  It  was  known  beforehand  that  the  Donegal, 
tem  would  not  be  admitted.  In  case  of  an  aeci-  Capt.  S.  Osborne,  was  to  be  our  destination.  On 
dent  from  a broken  rail,  the  first  question  is,  rounding  the  “Tail  of  the  Bank  ” we  had  a full 
“ Has  it  been  reversed  ? ” view  of  the  noble  squadron'.  The  ships  were  all 

Lotjical  Sequence. — The  primary  source  of  all  so  symmetrically  proportioned  that  at  first  sight 
wear  ami  tear  on  railways  lies  iu  the  contact  of  the)  appeared  smaller  than  I had  expected.  It 
the  wheel  and  rail.  If  the  wheel-tyre,  of  an  inferior  was  only  as  wc  neared  them,  and  compared  them 
material,  can  be  made  to  attain  three-fold  dura-  with  other  vessels  that  their  immense  size  was 
bility,  enjo,  the  same  etfeet  must  take  place  with  distinguished.  We  were  all  packed  close  in  our 
the  rails.  This  system,  therefore,  should  have  the  old  “ ark,  " like  herrings  in  a barrel,  and  I have 
etfeet  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  rail  to  its  no  doubt  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  jolly 
originally  intended  duration,  twenty  years,  by  young  tars  who  crowded  the  sides  of  the  Donegal, 
reducing  the  destructive  power  of  a thirty-live  or  had  climbed  up  the  rigging,  to  see  the  visitors, 
ton  engine  down  to  twenty  tons  or  less  ; at  the  It  was  a work  of  time  to  get  such  a multitude  as 

we  numbered  on  board  the  Donegal,  and  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  care  and  attention  with  -which 
the  sailors  appointed  for  the  purpose  assisted  all  of 
us,  particularly  the  females  of  our  party,  in 
springing  from  the  boat  to  make  our  way  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  paddle-box.  As  one  of  the 
No  event,  that  I recollect,  ever  occasioned  so  | “old  school,”  L have  always  been  an  enemy  to 
much  excitement  in  this  locality  as  the  late  arrival 
of  a division  of  the  channel  fleet  in  the  Clyde.  As 
a proof  of  this,  1 may  mention  it  is  estimated  that 
thirty  thousand  persons  visited  the  fleet  on  Satur- 
day week,  and  as  many  on  the  Monday  following, 
when  the  squadron  had  been  reinforced  by  another 
detachment  of  four  ninety- gun  ships,  which  arrived 
on  Sunday.  I left  the  Broomielaw  on  Saturday 
morning,  31st  August,  and  on  the  way  down  by 

steamer,  we  passed  a singular-looking  machine  full  ’ feet  broad — was  like  the  flooring  of  a magnificent 
of  passengers,  which  had  stopped  at  Bowling  to 
take  in  an  additional  cargo,  and  we  had  subse- 
quently to  wait  for  this  at  Greenock,  as  it  was 
first  on  the  list  for  seeing  the  show.  As  soon  as  she 
arrived  at  the  quay,  I and  many  others  went  on  dyke  has  immortalised  on  canvas.  The  men  were 
board.  We  naturally  expected  she  would  have  chiefly  fine  young  fellows,  from  eighteen  to 
put  off  for  the  fleet  immediately — hut  no  ; the  twenty-live  apparently.  I could  perceive  very 
Glasgow  railway  train  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  we  fevr  veterans  amongst  them. 

must  wait  for  another  reinforcement  of  passengers  The  crowd  of  my  fellow  passengers  soon  broke 
from  it.  The  morning  had  been  showery,  but  up  into  small  groups*  admiring  what  they  saw, 
the  rain  had  now  ceased.  It  was  a still  tjrey  day,  and  getting  information  from  the  sailors — who 
such  as  we  often  see  about  the  “ fall  of  the  year.”  were  most  communicative  — about  the  “ ferlies.” 
I had  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  me.  and,  On  putting  a question  or  two  to  one  of  the  ere\f  — 
although  1 had  seen  it  more  than  a hundred  times  a fine  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty — about 
before,  1 never  saw  the  scenery  more  exquisitely  the  working  of  the  Armstrong  guns,  of  which 
beautiful.  Except  when  occasioned  by  the  splash  there  were  three  on  board,  he  not  only  replied 
of  a steamer,  there  was  not  a ripple  on  the  waters,  very  distinctly,  but  attached  himself  to  me,  and 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  immense  took  me  through  the  different  parts  of  the  ship,  all 
lake  ; surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  mountains  of  of  which  he  explained  as  well  as  “ Tom  Brown. 
Argyleskire  (“Argylc’s  Bowling  Green”)  ami,  or  any  other  Oxonian  professor  of  “muscular 
more  immediately  opposite  Greenock,  by  the  hills  Christianity  ” could  have  done  for  the  life  of  bun, 
above  Helensbnrgh,  There  were  few  yachts  in  And  yet  L have  reason  to  think  that  this  line 
sight,  but,  besides  a large  man-of-war,  a receiving  young  fellow  was  only  a common  sailor ! On  going 
ship,  the  hay  was  studded  with  craft  of  various  through  the  lower  deck  wc  found  part  of  the 
kiuds  and  sizes,  chiefly  merchantmen  and  a few  crew  at  dinner.  L did  not  linger  here,  as  1 might 
steamers.  We  had  not  at  this  time  a complete  have  been  deemed  intrusive;  but  I eouhl  see  there 
view  of  the  channel  fleet,  which  rode  majestically  was  a pleasant  look  of  wholesome  plenty  all 
off  the  “tail  of  the  Bank  not  in  any  formal  around.  The  day  was  rather  warm,  hut  these 
order,  but  here  and  there,  as  it  were,  promiseu-  dining  compartments  were  well  ventilated, 
ously,  with  a moderate  distance  betwixt  each  Apieius  himself  could  not  have  desired  a more 
vessel.  Their  names,  and  the  order  in  which  salubrious  room  for  his  condiments. 


hall-room.  There  were,  few  officers  on  deck,  but 
there  tiwe  a few  of  the  juniors.  Amongst  them  I 
could  remark  more  than  one  type  of  that  fine, 
oval  nut-brown.  ES&rlish  countenance  which  \ an- 


thc  modern  innovation  of  Turkish  drawers  in 
female  attire — but  when  I saw  young  ladies  of 
eighteen  skipping  up  the  sides  of  the  ship  with 
the  agility  and  nonchalance,  of  middies,  I could  see 
that,  after  all,  there  might  he  Some  use  iu  this 
uafeminine  habiliment. 

On  getting  on  deck  I was  struck  with  the 
beautiful  order  in  which  everything  seemed  to  be 
arranged.  The  deck  itself — iMO  feet  long,  and  55 


same  time  rendering  derailment  much  more  diffi- 
cult, while  materially  lessening  the  total  cost. 

W.  Bridges  Adams. 
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I soon  afterwards  left  my  young  friend,  greatly 
delighted  with  all  I had  seen — a feeling  which  I 
may  venture  to  say  was  shared  by  all  the  visitants 
of  the  lleet. 

The  local  papers  of  this  day  (Oth  September) 
state  that  “yesterday  afternoon  six  of  the  war 
ships  sailed  from  the  Tail  of  the  Bank,  and 
proceeded  to  sea.”  It  is  added,  “The  spectacle 
of  so  many  large  ships,  and  all  so  near  each  other, 
spreading  their  ample  wings  to  invite  the  breeze, 
and  passing  onwards  so  majestically  under  a press 
of  canvas,  was  highly  impressive,  as  well  as  the 
skill  and  dexterity  evinced  by  those  employed  in 
handling  the  vessels  when  staying.”  Gekox. 

WITHIN  TWENTY  MILES  OF  LONDON 
IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY'. 

A desike  to  take  rubbings  of  some  ancient 
brasses  led  me  a few  days  since  to  the  quaint  little 

i church  of , in  Surrey,  where  I found  so 

much  that  was  interesting  in  the  edilice  itself,  its 
curiously  sculptured  monuments,  and  the  informa- 
tion freely  given  by  the  pleasant  old  clerk,  that 
evening  drew  on  before  my  task  was  half  com- 
pleted. 

Unwilling  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  without 
fully  accomplishing  the  errand  that  led  me  into  it, 

I made  my  way  to  a clean  little  hostelry  where  a 
comfortable  bed  was  promised  ; and  to  wile  away 
an  hour  or  two,  turned  into  the  tap-room  to  frater- 
nise with  the  good  folks  there,  who  were  sleepily 
boosing  over  a roaring  wood  lire. 

My  entrance  caused  a little  sensation,  which 
might  have  been  flattering  to  my  vanity — (1  have 
my  share) — had  not  my  nearest  neighbour  loudly 
whispered  his  impression  that  I was  a packman, 
in  which  opinion  the  general  company  seemed 
instantly  to  coincide,  for  I was  greeted  with  civil 
inquiries  as  to  how  I found  business.  With  equal 
civility  I assured  them  that  it  was  tolerable,  and 
knowing  the  Englishman  to  lie  a thirsty  animal, 
who,  while  he  would  undoubtedly  turn  up  his  nose 
at  the  bread  and  salt  of  the  Oriental,  may  be  easily 
propitiated  with  malt  liquor,  ordered  in  some  ale, 
which  immediately  put  us  on  an  amicable  footing, 
and  secured  me  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  chimney 
corner,  where  I underwent  all  the  phases  of  hot, 
hotter,  and  intolerably  hot,  until  I became  as  used 
to  it  as  the  rest  of  my  new  acquaintances. 

Through  the  tobacco  mist  which  floated  round  . 
us,  I surveyed  the  villagers  as  curiously,  if  less 
openly,  as  they  had  inspected  me.  Opposite,  with 
his  knees  in  constant  danger  of  singeing,  sat  a 
blacksmith — old,  ugly,  and  smutty  as  his  great 
forefather,  Vulcan.  Next  to  him,  a punch-like 
drayman,  from  the  little  brewery  close  by,  which 
was  apparently  built  on  the  model  of  my  sister's 
doll-liouse.  By  his  side  lounged  a tall,  round- 
shouldered  sawyer,  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
seemed  interested  in  the  newspaper,  which  he  was 
spelling  out  in  whispers  to  himself.  There  was  also 
a shepherd  redolent  of  haystack  and  cow-house, 
and  three  or  four  labourers  from  the  adjacent 
farms,  who  had  dropped  in  to  enjoy  an  extra  pint 
on  the  strength  of  its  being  Friday,  or  pay-night. 

Conversation  commenced  with  the  weather, 
soaring  to  the  moon,  about  which  capricious  lady 
a dispute  arose,  Bill  contending  that  she  changed 


her  quarters  at  one  o’clock  ; Jack  standing  out  for 
another  five  minutes.  An  almanack  proving  both 
in  the  wrong,  we  fell  back  to  earth  and  the  crops, 
where  I became  hopelessly  involved  in  wheat, 
wuts,  folium,  roy  yrass,  and  turmut-s,  receiving 
some  excellent  information,  which  shall  be  for- 
warded to  my  agricultural  friends,  as  soon  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface  of  my  absorbing  mind,  in 
which  it  lies  at  the  present  moment  too  deeply 
embedded  for  extrication. 

Our  circle  now  received  an  addition,  in  the  per- 
son of  a middle-aged,  hard-featured  dame,  who 
had  been  to  “ shop,”  and  called  with  true  feminine 
thoughtfulness  to  take  “her  Jack”  safe  home  along 
with  her.  Jack  somewhat  ungraciously  granted 
out  a command  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  he  was 
ready,  so  the  scat  I rose  to  oiler  was  accepted, 
and  Mrs.  Jack  warmed  her  feet,  and  nodded  across 
the  room  to  the  sawyer,  who,  she  confidentially 
told  me,  was  a sort  of  relation.  A very  dry  sort 
he  looked  ; but  we  were  not  yet  sufficiently  inti- 
mate to  venture  on  further  inquiries. 

Labourer  Bill  took  liis  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to 
ask  after  Simpson.  Mrs.  Jack  shook  her  head  at 
the  question — “He  just  is  bad,  poor  man  ! norful 
bad  ! 1 looked  in  as  I came  by,  and  it's  sad  to  see 

him  ; no  rest,  his  missus  says,  night  nor  day. 
Ah  ! there's  something  about  that  chap  more  nor 
most  people  thinks  !” 

“ What  does  the  doctor  say  to  un  ?”  asked  the 
blacksmith. 

“Well,”  she  answered,  “he  don’t  say  much, 
and  he  don’t  do  un  a mortal  of  good.  He  says 
better  send  un  to  a hospital  ; but  what’s  the  use 
on  it  ? Depend  upon  it  there's  a spell  on  him, 
and  we  pretty  well  guess  who’s  done  it.  ” 

“ Do  you  believe  such  a thing  possible,  ma’am  ? ” 
I exclaimed,  opening  my  eyes  with  astonishment. 

“Lord,  sir!”  she  cried,  turning  sharply  round 
on  me,  ‘ ain't  it  in  the  Bible  about  sperits  and 
sick  like?  Don’t  you  never  read  it?  I ain't 
scholard  enough  myself,  and  Jack’s  eyes  is  bad  ; 
but  our  gal,  she  just  do  read  it  off  quite  pretty.” 

Mrs.  Jack  was  too  much  for  me,  so  I subsided 
into  my  Turkish  bath,  and  heard  without  further 
comment. 

The  sawyer  had  laid  down  his  paper  and  was 
looking  up  with  an  evident  desire  to  proceed  with 
Simpson’s  case. 

“Then  you  think  that’s  what  ails  him, 
missus  ? ’ 

“ There  ain’t  no  doubt  about  it,”  was  the  prom] 4 
reply,  “ and  I just  do  feel  for  him,  for  I knows 
what  it  is  myself.” 

The  blacksmith  put  the  question  I was  dying 
to  ask. 

“ Did  you  ever  have  a spell  ? ” 

“Ah!  didn't  I ! ” she  answered,  “ when  I was 
a gal  about  twenty,  and  bad  enough  I lay  all 
through  the  summer.  We  knowed  who  did  ,it 
well  enough  ; she  wer  the  mother  of  the  young 
man  as  courted  me  then,  and  she  dicta  t like  as  us 
two  should  come  together.  So,  at  last,  mother  up 
and  sent  for  a amnivy  man,  and  worn't  he  a clever 
one  for  fits  ! 1 knows  lots  he  cured  about  here  ; 

it’s  a pity  such  clever  folk  should  ever  die,  ain  t it  ? 
Well,  when  he  come,  he  says,  1 You  mustn't  let 
any  one  in  while  I'm  here  ! ’ But  mother  she  wer 
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frightened  like,  and  forgot  to  fasten  the  back 
door,  and  I’m  blest  if  that  wicked  old  wretch 
didn’t  come  right  in,  and  up  to  my  bedside  ! Then 
the  cunning  man  said  it  wer  no  use,  lie  couldn’t 
do  nothing  agen  she,  i must  be  sent  right  away  ; 
so  mother  sent  me  up  to  my  aunt's  in  London, 
and  iu  three  months  I was  as  well  and  as  fat  as  a 
pig  ! ” 

As  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  raise  a murmur 
of  doubt  on  the  conclusion  of  Airs.  Jack’s  story, 

1 did  not  presume  to  do  so,  but  swallowed  it  in 
another  glass  of  the  ale. 

One  of  the  labouring  men,  a good-humoured  six- 
foot  fellow,  now  entered  the  lists. 

“ I went  to  a cunning  woman  once  ; when  them 
ducks  of  mine  was  stolen  ; you  remember  ’em, 
Bill  ? ” 

Yes,  Bill  perfectly  remembered  them  ; one  was 
white  with  a streak  on  the  wing,  and  t’other  two, 
<fcc.,  &c. 

“ Well,”  continued  six  feet,  “ she  holds  up  her 
linger  at  me,  and  says  she  : — 

“ ‘ Ducks  ! — a running  stream  ! — a dark  woman ! 
Go  home,  and  don’t  let  anybody  know  what  I’ve 
told  you,  and  your  luck’ll  turn  ! ’ ” 

“ I thought  this  vorn’t  much  for  a shilling  ; but 
sure  enough  they  were  found  next  day  ! ” 

“ Ha  !”  said  the  sawyer,  gravely,  ‘‘  that  arn’t 
nothing  to  what  I’ve  seen  and  known  ! ” 

“ And  me,  too,”  cried  the  drayman,  pushing 
the  red  cap  off  his  red  little  face  and  staring 
fiercely  round,  fewben  I wer  about  fourteen  I 
chased  a thing  without  a head  for  more  than 
a mile,  and  then  it  got  away  from  me  over  a 
hedge  ! ” 

‘•Like  enough,”  interrupted  Sawdust.  “I’ve 
seen  worse  nor  that  myself  ! ” 

“ And  ’tain  t very  long,”  continued  the  dray- 
man, “since  I had  my  horses  bewitched.  We 
wer  a going  up  a hill  and  they  tugged  and  tugged, 
and  I whipped  and  swore,  but  all  for  nought  ; up 
that  hill  they  couldn't,  get.  By-and-by,  marm 
comes  out  herself,  out  of  her  cottage  close  handy, 
and' says  she — ’’ 

“ ‘ Why  don’t  ye  whip  your  horses,  master  ? ’ 
“‘You  faggot,’  says  1.  ‘1  wish  I had  the 

burning  of  you  ! Take  yourself  off,  or  I’ll  come 
and  thrash  you  as  long  as  1 can  see  you  ! ’ An' 

I made  one  step  at  her,  an’  off  she  goes,  an’  away 
goes  my  horses  like  wild  cats!  ’Tworn’t  long 
before  we  got  to  our  journey’s  end,  1 can  tell 
you  ! ” 

Every  one  drew  a long  breath  and  took  a long 
draught  but  Sawdust,  v ho  solemnly  repeated  the 
assurance  that  it  worn’t  nothing  to  what  held 
seen. 

“ Then,”  asked  Airs.  Jack,  briskly,  “ if  you 
knows  more  than  other  people,  why  don’t  you  up 
and  tell  us  all  about  it  ? ” 

“Because,”  he  prophetically  replied,  “there 
was  some  one.  there  as  would  only  laugh  at  it, 
and  s perils  worn’t  to  be  made  game  of  like 
that  ! ” 

“ Queer  goings  on  there  is  in  this  world  ! ” 
exclaimed  \ ulean,  rubbing  his  roasted  knees. 
“Wife  always  sticks  a rusty  knife  over  the  head 
of  our  bnl-futtlc,  and  that  keeps  away  night- 
mare and  all  them  sort  o’  hobgobbles  ; so,  perhaps,  ( 


that’s  how  it  is  I never  see  nothing  myself — but 
twice” 

Ever}'  one  was  breathless  with  awe,  only  Airs. 
Jack  summoning  courage  to  utter  an  interro- 
gative “ Well  ? ” 

“Well,”  he  repeated,  gazing  contemplatively 
up  the  wide  chimney,  “ the  first  I see,  1 don’t  like 
to  be  too  sure  about,  ’eos  I went  to  bed  pretty 
considerably  ti>/ht,  and  can’t  be  certain  whether 
1 Aver  asleep  or  awake;  t’otlur  time  it  Aver  a 
strange  cat  got  in  the  room.  Lord,  how  frightened 
1 Aver  to  be  sure  ! ” 

Such  a lame  and  impotent  conclusion  Avas  dis- 
appointing, but  the  shepherd  who  had  sat  very 
quiet  since  this  subject  had  been  outlie  t< ipU,  now 
told  us  that  something  rather  strange  had  hap- 
pened in  his  family  that  he'd  tell  us  if  we  liked. 
Every  one  AA'as  agreeable  to  listen,  Airs.  Jack 
assured  him,  so  he  cleared  his  throat  and  began  : 

“ One  of  my  brothers  Avas  Tom  ; he  Aver  the 
youngest  lad  but  one.  and  she  was  a gal,  and 
died  ; so  mother  and  father  took  to  Tom  most 
of  all  of  us,  and  Tom  wer  A'ery  fond  of  them, 
and  alter  he  Avent  to  sea,  every  time  lie  come 
home  he  bringed  the  old  Avoman  something. 

“One  of  them  times  he  buyed  her  a beautiful 
set  of  elianey  tea  things  ; real  chancy  they  was, 
all  complete  and  gilted  over  with  gold  most  beau- 
tiful! Mother  only  used  them  on  high  days  and 
holidays. 

“Let’s  see,  I think  it  Avas  my  uldtst  sister 
as  had  the  tAVo  twins,  ah  ! so  it  was  ; pretty 
babies  they  Avas  too,  as  ever  l see,  and  1 was 
one  of  the  godfathers,  and  after  the  christening 
we  all  Avent  down  to  mother's  to  tea. 

“ Out  comes  the  best  chancy  in  course,  and 
mother  she  makes  the  tea,  and  Ave  av;us  all  a 
talking  and  laughing,  merry  enough,  Avlien  all 
of  a sudden  the  chancy  teapot  cracked  from  top 
to  bottom  ! Then  mother  she  slaps  her  hand 
on  the  table,  and  bustes  out  a crying,’  and  says  : 

“ There’s  something  happened  to  my  poor 
Tom,  I know  there  is ! ’ and  .sure  nwiujh  there 
wax,  for  he  Avas  drowned  off  lngy,  just  about 
the  time  the  chancy  teapot  cracked  ! ” 

“ Well,  that  Avor  a Avarning,  sure///,’’  said 
Airs.  Jack,  thoughtfully;  “ some  people  says  there 
ain’t  nothing  in  warnings,  but  1 knoAVS  there  is. 
\\  hen  my  sister's  husband  died,  I said  to  her  : 

“ ‘There,  don't  fret,  the  worst’s  over  ! ’ 

“ ‘ No,’  she  says,  ‘ Alary,  1 know  there’s  worse 
to  come,  for  the  poor  dear's  corpse  is  that  lunp, 
you  might  throw  him  anywhere  ; and  just  to  see 
the  trouble  that  dear  oretur’s  gone  through — my 
blessed ! ” 

Airs.  Jack’s  reminiscences  cast  a shade  over 
ns  all,  and  the  clock  striking  ten  caused  a general 
move  ; Jack  himself  stood  out  for  another  half 
hour,  but  his  better  half  declaring  that  she 
couldn’t  go  home  by  herself,  for  it  d scare  the 
wits  out  of  her  to  cross  the  churchyard  alom , 
he  yielded  the  point  ; the  drayman  yawningly 
rolled  away,  and  the  labourers  generously  waited 
for  each  other,  no  one  seeming  anxious  tor  a 
solitary  Avalk. 

With  many  a civil  ‘‘Good  night,  master,  and 
thank  ye,”  they  departed,  and  alter  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  sift  from  Sawdust  his  extra  expe- 
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riences,  I transferred  myself  to  my  bed  chamber, 
Where  I noted  down  this  record  of  an  ignorance 
and  credulity  quite  unexpected,  in  this  enlightened 
age.  I can  well  imagine  many  throwing  this 
article  down  with  expressions  of  unbelief,  yet  1 
vouch  for  its  being  an  vnc.rir/i/erntcd  report;  and, 
let  me  ask,  if  these  simple,  very  simple  villagers 
arc  in  verity  more  eccentric,  than  those  men  and 
women  of  higher  education  and  greater  intelli- 
gence, who  are  daily  exhibiting  themselves  as 
converts  to  spiritualism, — a system  concerning 
which  and  its  mysteries  we  have  already*  ex- 
pressed our  opinion. 

A cloud  from  the  dark  ages  still  rests  over 
England,  and  it  needs  wiser  heads  than  mine  to 
point'out  a way  to  disperse  it  ; but  it  will  be  well 
for  all  to  remember  that  the  Superstition  which 
may  be  held  harmless  while  it  takes  no  deeper  hue 
than  a foolish  girl’s  desire  to  pry  into  her  future, 
usurps  a vile  domination  over  the  mind  when  it 
assumes  a darker  shape.  Louisa  Ckow. 

SEPTEMBER  THE  THIRD. 

(THE  AX XIV KUS Ally  OF  croaiweli.’s  DEATH,  OF  DUNBAR, 
AND  OF  WORCESTER. ) 


Whereas  the  storm  had  died  away,  and  tlv>n, 

Brave  spirit,  parting  too,  didst  render  vain 
(So  thought  thy  people)  every  strongest  vcw 
And  most  assured  prayer  for  thy  domain  : 

If  then,  uprising  over  dim  Whitehall, 

And  far  beyond  the  blear  and  sunken  day, 

Thou  didst  attain  some  midway-hanging  throne 
To  wateli  the  striving  nations  rise  and  fall, 

And  see  the  seeds  of  thy  most  high  essay 
Ferment  and  quicken  in  their  proper  day, 

Thyself  forecasting  all  result  full  grown, 


Even  now  hehold  us  where  we  battle  still, 

And  toil,  and — toiling — see  not  yet  the  end, 

I!ut  barren  wrangling,  apathetic  will, 

With  friend  and  foe  commingled,  foe  and  friend. 
Strike  one  strong  ray  on  our  bewildered  kind, 

Meting  sure  limits  for  true  men  and  good, 

For  wise  men  and  for  foolish,  rich  and  poor  : 
Until  we  wonder,  simpler  grown,  to  find 

btate-knots  rt solved  and  Parliaments  renewed  : 
And  wake  to  lessons  of  the  blessed  Rood 
Fairer,  more  beautiful,  undreamed  before. 

III. 

But — tor  wild  winds,  foul-striking,  may  drive  on 
Some  plague  of  storm  even  to  our  northern  gate — 
If  any,  in  the  rack,  with  smile  or  frown, 

Seeking  occasions,  question  of  our  state, 

Let  none,  word  valiant,  gage  of  battle  scorn  : 

Let  no  mock  union  a mock  fight  foreclose  : 

But,  always  near,  instruct  us  to  be  free. 

As  once'f  among  the  rows  of  Severn  corn  : 

Or  when  with  solemn  face,  on  scattered  foes 
That  reddened  grassy  Brockhurn,  God  arose  X 
Beyond  St.  Abb  and  the  grey  German  sea. 

Horace  JIoule. 


* See  Vol.  III.  pp.  403  and  ISO. 
t Worcester. 

+ Dunbar.  As  the  Royalists  fled  from  the  field,  the  sun 
rose  over  St.  Abbs  Head:  then  Cromwell,  filling  on  bis 
knees  on  the  ground,  recited  from  the  GSth  l'salm,  •■Lot  God 
arise,  and  let  bis  enemies  be  scattered.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  AN  ENGLISH 
COLD  MINE. 


gold  fe- 
ver was 
import- 
ed from 
Austra- 
lia, and 
for  a 
short 
space  of 
t i m e 
raged  in 
England 
with  un- 
mitigat- 
ed vio- 
lence ; a 
gr  eat  er 
yellow- 
ness than 

usual  tinged  the  City  mind,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  City  men  ; little  else  was  talked  about, 
but  the  discover}'  which  had  just  been  made — 
that  if  there  was  one  mineral  with  which  Eng- 
lish soil  was  abundantly  furnished,  it  was  the 
precious  metal  in  question.  With  that  energy 
of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  our  great  nation, 
companies  were  immediately  formed  for  extract- 
ing the  gold  from  the  ore,  and  our  still  more, 
enterprising  neighbours  across  the  Atlantic 
found  a splendid  field  for  their  peculiarly  inventive 
genius,  and  sent  us  over  machines  to  facilitate  our 
endeavours  by  amalgamating  the  auriferous  soil 
v Ith  quicksilver,  after  pulverising  it  first  by  the 
aid  of  steam-power. 

At  that  particular  period,  I had  just  reached 
my  twentieth  year  ; but  sitting  in  judgment  over 
myself  at  this  distance,  1 have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  owing  to  my  singular  greenness  and 
incapacity  for  business  at  the  time,  I was  in  reality 
much  younger  than  my  age.  In  spite  of  these 
unlucky  characteristics,  somebody  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  me  (my  father),  had  just  estab- 
lished me  in  the  city  as  an  'analytical  chemist  and 
mining  engineer.  Now  if  there  was  one  thing  in 
the  world  for  which  1 was  peculiarly,  and  I may 
even  say,  extraordinarily  unfit,  it  was  that  very  use- 
ful profession  ; but  it  is  awell-kfiown  fact  that  the 
fondest  parents  are  not  always  the  most  discrimi- 
nating in  the  choice  of  professions  for  their  sons. 

So  I had  spent  two  years  in  a school  of 
chemistry,  attending  lectures,  and  performing 
analyses,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  and  various 
other  chemical  experiments,  which  I used  to  think 
very  droll  and  amusing,  in  order  to  fit  myself  for 
my  future  career — and  at  length,  thanks  to  my 
father’s  kindness,  I found  myself  master  of  a 
laboratory  which  had  been  arranged  in  a manner 
regardless  of  expense,  with  water  and  gas  laid  on 
in  every  possible  corner,  and  bottles,  chemical 
stoves,  and  scales,  &e.,  of  a most  ornamental 
brightness  and  perfection. 

Here  1 waited  for  employment  daily,  and  enter- 
tained my  friends  with  sumptuous  hospitality  at 
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lunch  and  supper ; here  also  I occasionally  asto- 
nished iny  mother  and  sister,  by  dexterously  turn- 
ing yellow  liquids  into  blue  ones,  ami  performing 
other  marvels  of  science, — accomplishments  which 
I have  almost  entirely  forgotten  (in  my  prospectus 
it  was  stated  that  assays  of  ore  and  analyses  of 
minerals,  kc.,  would  he  most  carefully  conducted, 


The  chairman  of  the  Victoria  Gold  and  Copper 
Mine  was  favourably  impressed  with  me.  A 
meeting  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors  was  held  forth- 
with, and  it  was  solemnly  and  unanimously 
decided,  that  I should  analyse  a sample  of  the  ore 
which  had  been  just  lately  forwarded. 

Here  was  a moment  of  delicious  excitement  ! 


and  all  business  of  the  kind  attended  to,  with 
great  steadiness  and  despatch) ; and  pending  the 
advent  of  work,  the  scene  of  my  future  ope- 
rations was  enlivened  by  athletic  sports  and  every 
kind  of  jollification,  which  helped  me  to  endure 
the  anxiety  of  my  parents,  at  seeing  me  start  on 
the  serious  business  of  life,  so  young. 

I must  say,  that  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
several  friends  of  my  family,  employment  came 
pretty  rapidly  : one  in  particular  gave  me  a large 
order  for  analysing  various  specimens  of  soil  from 
his  estate.  I conducted  these  experiments  with 
proper  earnestness,  and  he  paid  me  for  them  with 
becoming  gravity.  I now  thank  him  kindly  for 
the  same  (it  would  have  been  undignified  to  do 
so  then),  and  sincerely  hope  that  lie  has  found 
my  scientific  research  beneficial  to  his  land. 


Perfect  strangers,  men  of  sense  and  experience, 
utterly  unbiassed  by  any  friendly  motives  towards 
my  family,  trusting  me  with  an  important  trial, 
the  result  of  which  might  aifeet  the  welfare  of 
lots  of  people  besides  their  own  ! Clieapside  itself 
looked  narrow  w hen  1 walked  out  of  that  hoard- 
room. 

The  sample  was  most  conscientiously  ana- 
lysed : crushed  into  line  powder,  I recollect, 
triturated  with  quicksilver,  in  a small  machine 
invented  on  purpose  by  Mr.  I’erkes,  an  American, 
(a  gigantic  specimen  of  which  was  rolling  itself 
round  and  round  in  Blanksliire  at  no  little 
cost).  The  quicksilver  was  carefully  and  deco- 
rously distilled,  ami  left  a small  residuum  which 
was  fused  with  litharge,  and  afterwards  melted 
again  in  a beautiful  little  white  thing  called  a 


These  timely  helps  kept  the  wolf  from  my 
laboratory-door  for  a while,  and  I began  to  think 
making  money  was  easy  work,  and  that  the  man 
who  cannot  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  does  not  deserve  to  eat  it  ; when  the  gold 
contagion  suddenly  broke  out,  and  committed 
great  ravages.  I caught  it  one  rainy  afternoon 
near  the  Exchange,  and  by  the  time  I reached 
heme,  my  brain  and  pulses  were  in  a morbid 
state  of  excitement  about  the  new  discovery. 


cupel ; and  the  result  was  a most  surprising  but- 
ton of  pure  gold,  sufficiently  large  in  proportion 
to  the  matrix  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  Vic- 
toria Gold  and  Copper  Mine,  and  even  to  encon- 
rage  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

When  l took  the  report  of  my  analysis  and  the 
button,  and  exultingly  laid  them  before  the  chair- 
man, he  was  considerably  less  astonished  than  I 
expected  him  to  he.  This  latter  experiment  had 
merely  turned  our  as  the  others  had  done,  and 


My  mother  and  sister  instantly  became  affected  : 
but  my  father,  who  rvas  of  a stout  habit  and 
robust  temperament,  and  gifted  with  a very 
practical  turn  of  mind,  fortunately  escaped,  and 
devoted  himself  to  our  cure.  Thanks  to  liis  very 
judicious  nursing,  I was  the  first  to  recover  ; 
indeed,  next  day  I was  punctual  at  my  place  of 


was  therefore  no  novelty  to  him  ; and  lie  could 
not  conceive  by  what  hitch  in  the  machinery,  by 
what  imperfection  of  manipulation,  everything  had 
1 hitherto  failed  down  at  the  mine.  No  more  could 
1 ; hut  my  good  angel  p-ompted  me  to  hold  ray 
tongue,  and  look  priuternaturally  wise  ; so  much 
so  that  Mr.  Chairman,  who  was  fond  of  quotation, 


business,  where  I fenced  and  boxed  with  compara- 
tively unimpaired  vigour  all  the  morning. 

Time  wore  on,  the  gold  fever  raged  worse  and 
worse,  and  I waited  impatiently  for  it  to  give 
me  employment ; at  length  it  did  so,  in  a few 
months  from  the  period  of  its  birtli  : somebody 
introduce*!  me  to  somebody  else,  who  introduced 
me  to  the  chairman  of  the  Victoria  Gold  and 
Copper  Mine,  situated  near  Moleville,  in  Blank- 
sliire,  and  which  was  apparently  in  a very  had  \» ay. 
Upwards  of  GOUOL  had  been  spent  in  working  for 
gold  in  the  course  of  half  a year  (they  had  left 
off  working  it  for  copper,  of  course,  ever  since 
the  existence  of  the  more  precious  metal  had  been 
suspected) ; but  although  gold  had  been  abun- 
dantly found  in  all  the  small  experiments  which 
two  celebrated  chemists  had  performed1  on  samples 
collected  from  the  mine,  as  soon  as  these  same 
operations  had  been  carried  on  on  a large  scale 
down  at  the  spot,  nothing  beyond  the  merest 
traces  of  gold  had  been  realised. 

There  was  a mystery  about  this  which  was 
solved  by  the  matter-of  fact  instinct  of  my  dear 
papa,  in  a way  so  very  uncomplimentary  to  some 
person  or  persons  unknown,  that  1 really  think 
it  better  not  to  say  anything  further  on  the 
subject. 


said  : 

Felix  qui  potuit  reruin  e gnoseerc  causns, 

1 which  was  very  much  to  the  point. 

“Aliem!  Felix,  indeed,”  said  I,  trying  to  look 
very  happy. 

At  length  Mr.  Chairman  asked  me  whether  it 
would  suit  my  convenience  to  go  down  to  the  mine, 
in  the  event  of  the  Board  requiring  me  to  do  so? 

Now  mv  good  father  had  instructed  me  to 
re] tress  all  boyish  enthusiasm  at  any  proposition  of 
this  kind,  and  without  implying  the  slightest 
falsehood,  to  give  a strong  impression  that  such  a 
journey,  just  at  that  particular  moment,  would 
involve  the  most  serious  risk  to  ray  interests  in 
the  city  ; and,  I believe,  I acted  this  to  per- 
fection. 

Two  days  after,  T received  a polite  note,  request- 
ing mv  attendance  at  the  Hoard  of  Committee  oil 
the  following  afternoon,  if  convenient.  1 wrote  a 
hurried  reply  to  say  that  l would  manage  to  find 
time  at  twenty -three  minutes  past  four,  and  imme- 
diately' went  home  to.  prepare  my-  If  or  tin  great 
event  by  a serious  consultation  wit  l my  family. 

My  mother  was  of  opinion  that  my  manners  and 
appearance  were  such  as  to  conciliate  any  hoard. 
My  sister  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  mother. 
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My  father  moved  that,  with  all  due  deference 
to  maternal  and  fraternal  pride,  these  characteristics 
were  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  make  sober  city 
men  entrust  me  with  a mission  of  such  great 
responsibility. 

It  was  necessary,  lie  said,  that  in  my  interview 
with  the  directors  next  day,  I should  cram  them 
with  every  possible  technical  term  that  had  ever 
been  invented  for  the  purpose,  and  he  advised  me 
to  read  them  up  forthwith  in  a manual  for  mining 
engineers,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  were  so  simple 
that  they  would  fail  to  impress  the  gentlemen  of 
the  managing  committee,  unless  properly  dished 
up  and  garnished,  and  served  with  suitable  pomp 
■ and  solemnity. 

Here  were  the  facts  of  the  case  in  their  rude 
simplicity. 

Firstly.  If,  after  carefully  selecting  samples  from 
the  mine,  and  crushing  some  twenty  tons  of  the 
same  in  the  machine  with  cpiicksilver,  and,  in 
short,  going  through  all  the  necessary  operations 
(a  thing  I should  feel  very  much  embarrassed  to 
do  now),  if,  he  said,  I did  iind  gold,  such  a 
result  would  be  encouraging,  but  not  at  all  conclu- 
sive. Who  knows  ? One  of  the  people  employed 
might,  by  accident,  drop  his  purse  containing  gold 
into  the  machinery,  and  fail  to  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance after.  Therefore,  if  I did  iind  gold, 
my  duty  was  to  repeat  the  experiment  over  again 
till  I didn't. 

Secondly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I did  not  iind 
gold,  either  in  the  quicksilver  or  the  residue,  the 
experiment  would  be  quite  conclusive,  and  my 
duty  was  to  come  back  immediately  and  advise 
the  board  of  direction  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  and  not  waste  any  more  money 
on  such  a fool’s  errand  — and,  as  he  was 
perfectly  sure  I should  not  iind  gold,  why,  1 
need  not  trouble  myself  any  further  about  the 
matter. 

I could  not  but  see  the  force  of  these  arguments, 
and  acted  accordingly.  I presented  myself  at  the 
board  next  day  a perfect  dictionary  of  scientific 
mining  expletives,  and  spoke  in  a most  encouraging 
way  of  the  prospects  of  the  mine  ; stating  that,  if 
it  contained  gold  enough  to  pay,  the  Victoria 
Gold-mining  Company  would,  if  well  managed, 
probably  be  a very  successful  venture  ; that  if  it 
did  not,  my  business  would  be  to  find  it  out,  and 
break  the  truth  to  them  in  a straightforward  and 
business-like  manner  ; adding  that,  povsibhj,  the 
gentlemen,  my  predecessors,  had  not  found  gold, 
but,  by  excess  of  delicacy,  had  lacked  the  moral 
courage  to  tell  them  the  real  reason  of  their 
failure — namely,  that  perhaps  there  was  no  gold 
to  find — and  had  thus  allowed  them  to  incur 
expense  after  expense.  I hoped,  however,  that 
such  was  not  really  the  case,  and  that  a very  few 
i days  would  decide  the  matter,  should  we  agree  as 
to  terms,  &c. 

This  was  merely  the  substance  of  my  discourse, 
for,  by  a lucky  inspiration,  I managed  to  make  it 
last  a long  time,  and  to  squeeze  “lodes,”  “gos- 
sans,” “ costeanings,”  and  other  impressive  words 
into  almost  every  sentence.  It  produced  a very 
great  effect  on  the  directors,  and  even  on  myself ; and 
after  a few  questions  on  their  part,  which  I 
answered  with  great  discretion  (my  father  had 


foreseen  everything),  they  retired  to  the  adjoining 
room,  where  they  laid  their  heads  together  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes. 

My  excitement  during  this  consultation  was 
such  as  I had  never  felt  before,  and  my  efforts  to 
appear  unconcerned  before,  the  office-clerk  were 
alone  worth  the  remuneration  I was  to  receive  for 
my  invaluable  assistance. 

At  length  the  chairman  came  out  to  speak  to 
me  privately,  and,  after  humming  and  hawing  me 
into  a state  of  distraction,  he  told  me  that  they 
had  severally  come  to  the  conclusion — first,  that  I 
was  very  young  ; secondly,  that  they  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  the  mine  without  having 
as  yet  attained  any  positive  result. 

These  were  facts  I did  not  venture  to  contra- 
dict. He  then  said  that  if  a guinea  a-day  for  my 
salary,  and  half-a-guinea  a-day  for  my  expenses, 
would  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  my  time  and 
trouble,  the  board  woidd  decide  upon  sending  me 
down. 

If  a guinea  a-day,  indeed  ! I felt  a wild  impulse 
to  embrace  the  whole  board  in  the  person  of  that 
venerable  fat  old  fellow,  but  fortunately  succeeded 
in  restraining  myself.  I told  him  I would  think 
of  the  matter,  and  return  him  an  answer  the  fol- 
lowing day  ; and,  after  bowing  myself  first  into 
the  oliice-elerk  and  then  iuto  the  fire-place,  I 
eventually  succeeded  in  making  an  unconcerned 
exit. 

I pass  over  my  triumphant  sensations  and  the 
family  bliss,  only  chequered  by  anxiety  lest  the 
Victoria  Gold  and  Copper  Mine  should  come  to 
grief  before  I got  there.  My  answer  to  the  board 
was.  of  course,  favourable.  I had  soon  completed 
all  my  little  preparations,  and  on  a splendid  after- 
noon in  August  I found  myself  in  the  express 
train  on  the  Great  Western  line,  with  the  engineer 
of  the  mine,  with  whom  I soon  got  on  the  very 
best  of  terms  ; a most  sensible,  lively,  aud  gentle- 
manlike man,  whose  opinions  on  the  gold  question 
coincided  so  singularly  with  my  father's,  that  I 
was  naturally  led  to  contide  in  him  to  a great 
extent,  and  found  his  advice  as  to  mjr  future  con- 
duct invaluable. 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  details  of  my 
journey,  which  were  all  delightful — the  ride  at 
early  dawn  through  the  most  enchanting  lanes  to 
Moleville  ; the  delightful  acquaintance  I made  on 
the  top  of  the  stage-coach,  which  completely  drove 
mining  and  gold  out  of  my  head,  &c. — but  come 
at  once  to  my  business. 

We  walked  from  Moleville  to  the  mine  through 
a series  of  beautiful  miniature  woods  and  valleys — • 
a short  cut  which  the  engineer,  who  had  a fine  eye 
for  the  picturesque,  jiarticularly  recommended — ■ 
and  suddenly  the  first  mine  which  1,  a mining 
engineer  of  some  standing,  had  ever  beheld,  burst 
upon  my  view.  A few  outhouses  and  buildings, 
two  gigantic  water-wheels, — erected  at  immense 
expense  by  my  friend  the  engineer,  whose  fine  eye 
for  the  picturesque  made  him  do  things  grandly, — 
a lot  of  red  soil  and  broken  granite  lying  about, 
and  many  skeletons  of  former  crushing- machines; 
which  had  reigned  in  turn  till  Mr.  Perkes’s  victo- 
rious crusher  had  crushed  them  all  into  oblivion — 
such  was  the  aspect  that  unrolled  itself  to  my 
astonished  eye.  We  made  our  way  to  a small  out- 
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house  of  greater  pretension  tlian  the  rest,  and  I 
was  there  introduced  to  the  captain  of  the  mine — 
in  other  words,  the  head-miner — who  was  to  be 
under  my  orders.  After  a few  minutes’  conver- 
sation, during  which  he  treated  me  with  a respect- 
ful deference  I was  not  accustomed  to  meet  with 
in  grey-haired  men,  I was  conducted  to  a brick 
building  surmounted  by  a tall  chimney,  from 
which  issued  a rolling  and  thundering  noise — 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Perkes’s  machine.  Some  five- 
and  twenty  or  thirty  shaggy  rough-looking  men 
were  about.  These  were  the  miners.  Their 
appearance  was  not  reassuring,  and  when  the 
engineer  left  me  alone  with  them,  with  a part- 
ing injunction  that  I was  to  make  them  feel 
I had  an  iron -will  at  once,  l confess  I felt  my- 
self uncomfortably  young,  and  a little  bit  at  a 
loss. 

We  proceeded  to  business  at  once,  however  ; 
and  as  I met  their  first  little  symptoms  of  insubor- 
dination with  one  or  two  acts  of  summary  justice 
(which  I will  spare  the  reader,  but  which, 
emanating  from  me,  caused  me  unlimited  astonish- 
ment), I soon  established  a proper  authority  over 
them,  and  we  thenceforward  got  on  together 
capitally. 

I must  now  explain,  in  as  brief  and  clear  a 
manner  as  I can,  the  nature  of  the  work  T had  to 
do,  and  the  way  I did  it.  I am  afraid  these 
scientific  details  will  bore  my  reader  to  read,  as 
they  bore  me  to  write  them — and  think  that  the 
best  and  shortest  way  is  by  transcribing  a few 
extracts  from  my  diary  at  the  time. 

But  first  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  for  three 
weeks  previous  to  my  arrival,  Perkes’s  machine 
had  been  working  indcfatigably  night  and  day  ; 
and  on  the  very  morning  I got  there,  the  last  ton 
was  going  through  the  ordeal,  and  after  disporting 
itself  in  the  machine,  impalpably  pulverised  with 
the  mercury,  was  running  off  with  the  water  in  a 
kind  of  clear  red  mud,  having  of  course  left  all  its 
gold  behind  it.  Now,  three  weeks  of  miners’ 
wages,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  unavoid- 
able loss  of  mercury,  must  have  cost  a pretty 
considerable  sum  of  money  ; I will  not  venture  to 
say  how  much,  as  my  information  on  such  sub- 
jects is  generally  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; but  if  the 
reader  possesses  any  of  the  practical  turn  which  I 
lack,  he  will  be  able  to  form  a tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  necessary  to  cover 
these  expenses,  compensate  for  the  original  outlay, 
and  pay  a dividend. 

“ August  — th. — Arrived  at  mine ; rusticated  W , 

for  shying  his  hat  at  me,  and  fined  0 and  IL 

half-a-crown  a piece  for  grinning  when  I took  a razor- 
strop  out  of  my  carpet-hag.  When  all  the  gossan 
was  crushed,  had  machine  stopped,  and  mercury  drawn 
off  and  put  into  the  still ; luted  cover  of  still  on,  and 
stamped  luting  secretly  in  two  plaees  with  a crooked 
sixpence,  to  prevent  mischief.  Hail  the  still  put  on  the 
fire  ; left  it  under  the  charge  of  Hodge,  who  seems  very 
much  afraid  of  me,  with  particular  directions  not  to 
inhale  the  fumes. 

bright  idea — tested  the  red  mud  from  the  machine 
for  gold — not  a trace  of  it — all  in  the  mercury.  Went 
home  to  dinner.  Ten  o'clock  ; uneasy  about  Hodge  ; 
walked  to  the  mine  ; beautiful  night ; Hodge  nearly 
suffocated  ; stupid  fool  had  shut  the  ventilator  ; blew 
him  up  , put  Westmacott  in  his  place  ; distillery  going 


on  well.  Owen  nearly  pushed  me  into  a mud-vat — per- 
haps accident.  Home  to  bed. 

“A mjust — th  (next  day).  — Hodge  all  right  again; 
gave  him  some  cavendish  and  half-a-crowu.  All  the 
mercury  distilled  ; took  the  cover  off  ; scraped  re- 
siduum carefully  out  ; fused  it— cupelled  it.  All  the 
felhnvs  in  great  exeitoftient.  Hodge  dreadfully'  sick — 
cavendish  and  heat  of  the  stove,  1 suppose  ; gave  him 
some  peppermint  drops.  Took  the  cupel  out ; cleared 
the  smithy.  General  excitement  interferes  with  regu- 
larity ot  business.  Deuced  excited  inysolf.  Cupel 
cooled  ; little  button  of  gold;  weighed  it— value  ants 
shill  in;/ anil  seven  pence  halfpenny,  regular  shut-up 
fur  the  Victoria.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  further  from  my 
diary ; indeed  I find,  after  a careful  perusal,  that 
I left  it  off  just  at  this  particular  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  used  it  as  a sketch-book.  Such  a 
result  was  unmistakably  conclusive,  and  gave  rise 
to  no  little  commotion  among  the  miners,  some 
of  whom  thought  proper  to  be  very  witty  about 
the  whole  business.  I immediately  wrote  to  the 
board  : 

“Gentleman, 

“It's  all  up  with  the  Victoria,  and  the  works 
had  better  be  stopped  at  once,  as  far  as  gold  is  con- 
cerned. I enclose  you  my  report,  and  await  your  orders 
to  return  to  town,  as  my  remaining  here  any  longer  is 
of  course  an  useless  expense. 

“ I remain,  &c.” 

The  enclosed  report  stated  that  thirty  ton3  of 
gossan  had  yielded  so  much  gold  (L  forget  the 
weight  of  the  minute  button),  value  Is.  7 hi.,  and 
that  the  perfect  efficiency  of  Perkes’s  machine  had 
been  proved  by  the  complete  absence  of  gold  in 
the  residue  after  it  had  passed  through  said 
maehine  : the  inevitable  conclusion  from  which 
was,  that  the  mine  contained  no  more  than  the 
infinitesimal  quantity'  of  gold  which  had  been 
found  to  exist  nearly  everywhere. 

My  friend  the  engineer,  who  w\as  returning  to 
London  that  night,  volunteered  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  sad  communication. 

Two  days  after  1 received  the  answer,  in  which 
I expected  to  find  unequivocal  commendation  of  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  I had  hit  upon  the  truth, 
and  the  disinterested  advice  I had  given  them.  To 
my  great  surprise,  however,  it  was  a very  angry 
letter,  complaining  of  the  unbnsiness-like  way  in 
which  I had  stated  the  bitter  truth.  A thing  of 
such  moment  was  not  to  be  decided  in  that 
flippant  manner,  after  so  much  money'  bad  been 
spent,  and  trouble  incurred,  for  the  last  six 
months.  They  stated,  moreover,  that  my  duty 
was  to  remain  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  begged 
that  1 would  henceforward  be  kind  enough  (!)  to 
carry  out  several  experiments  which  they  would 
in  course  of  due  time  suggest.  Such  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  peculiar  epistle,  on  the  back  ot  which 
the  chairman — no  doubt  with  the  kind  intention 
of  softening,  in  a measure,  its  asperity — had 
written  a Greek  quotation,  which  I have  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  out. 

Well,  of  course  1 was  content  enough  to  remain 
in  the.  laud  of  clover,  and  so  1 made  up  my  mind 
to  stay.  The  “experiments”  were  suggested;  T 
performed  them,  and  very'  great  recreation  they' 
afforded  mo  : they  consisted  principally  in  super- 
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intending  the  manufacture  of  mud-pies  on  a very 
large  scale,  tlie  manipulation  of  which  was  en- 
trusted to  the  miners.  Mud-pies  had  been  a 
favourite  accomplishment  of  my  own,  not  very 
many  years  ago,  and  occasional!}'  I could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  lending  a hand  to  my 
shaggy  friends,  and  messing  myself  from  head  to 
foot.  The  mercury  which  entered  into  their  com- 
position rendered  them  a great  improvement  on 
the  unsophisticated  mud-pies  of  infancy,  and  the 
subsequent  little  chemical  tests  instituted  by  the 
board  lent  additional  interest ; besides  which,  they 
cost  a great  deal  of  money. 

My  letters  to  the  board  contained  very  scientific 
reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  were  met  by  grave 
answers,  accompanied  by  new  suggestions. 

Amongst  other  wonders,  a large  case  was  sent 
down  from  London,  in  which  was  the  model  of  a 
machine,  which,  if  successful,  was  to  supersede 
Mr.  Perkes's,  as  if  Mr.  Perkes’s  were  to  blame  ! 
One  of  the  directors  had  invented  it  (lie  was  a 
retired  ollicer)  ; I will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  marvellous  piece  of  mechanism  which  had 
emanated  from  the  depths  of  that  military  gen- 
tleman’s consciousness ; but  merely  state  that 
it  turned  out  to  be  a perfect  Irish  bull  of  a 
machine,  and  that  to  use  it  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose was  about  as  ivise  as  attempting  to  go  round 
the  world  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  ascending  in  a 
balloon  and  waiting  till  the  earth  had  turned  itself 
round,  as  I believe  it  usually  does  in  that  time. 
Nevertheless  we  set  it  to  work,  and  it  behaved 
splendidly  ; the  nature  of  its  fun  was  so  broad  as 
to  tickle  even  the  most  uneducated  intellects,  as 
my  men  soon  found  out  to  their  inexhaustible 
delight : in  fact,  it  had  some  of  the  powerfully 
comic  qualities  which  distinguish  Mr.  Iiobson. 

The  miners  did  not  believe  in  the  mine,  and  as 
they  perceived  that  1 did  not  either,  they  believed 
in  me  to  a most  flattering  extent.  Indeed,  I soon 
got  very  much  attached  to  the  fellows,  and  used 
to  tell  them  long  stories  about  foreign  lands,  while 
they  were  distilling  the  pure  mercury,  or  per- 
forming other  innocent  operations  suggested  by 
the  board,  and  enlighten  them  on  various  subjects 
on  which  I felt  their  ignorance  to  be  equal  to,  or 
greater,  than  my  own.  They  reciprocated  my 
anecdotes  with  long  yarns  which  were  full  of 
interest.  My  letters  home  contained  descriptions 
and  sketches  of  them,  and  my  mamma  became 
interested  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  Even  now  I 
entertain  feelings  of  friendship  towards  two  or 
three  of  them,  who,  surrounded  by  the  halo  of 
memory,  seem  primitive  gentlemen  worthy  of 
King  Arthur's  Pound  Table  ; and  should  they 
have  acquired  the  accomplishment  of  reading  since 
we  parted,  and  this  happen  to  meet  their  eye,  I 
hope  they  will  remember  that  very  jolly  month  of 
September  and  me. 

Besides  all  this  excitement,  existence  was  full 
of  charm  for  me  between  the  hour  of  my  leaving 
the  mine  and  that  of  my  returning  to  it  next  day. 

I was  soon  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  many  of  the  surrounding  farmers  and 
small  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a con- 
stant round  of  festivities  either  at  their  houses  or 
my  hotel,  where  I occasionally  entertained  them 
with  an  elegant  ‘hospitality  which  exalted  our 


jovial  good  fellowship  into  the  most  sentimental 
affection  towards  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 
How  I rode,  and  wrestled,  and  boxed  with  them  ! 
and  fell  in  love  with  their  sisters,  and  sketched 
them,  and  sang  Tyrolese  melodies  to  them,  an 
accomplishment  imitated  from  Herr  von  Joel,  and 
in  which  I had  completely  surpassed  my  model 
(if  the  opinion  of  these  young  ladies,  who  had 
never  heard  him,  is  to  be  accounted  of  any  value). 
It  was  most  uproarious  fun,  and  morning,  noon, 
and  night  I blessed  the  lucky  stroke  of  Fortune 
which  had  made  me  mining  engineer  to  a gold 
mine,  without  any  gold,  managed  by  gentlemen 
who  obstinately  persisted  in  ignoring  the  latter 
important  fact,  in  spite  of  my  honest  endeavours  to 
persuade  them  of  it.  I have  only  to  hum  a certain 
“ jodel  ” chorus,  and  the -whole  scene  returns  to 
me,  surrounded  by  that  pecidiar  fascination  which 
belongs  to  past  pleasures — a phenomenon  far  more 
interesting  to  me  than  the  most  marvellous  pheno- 
mena of  science. 

Thus  the  days  wore  on  in  golden  peace,  and 
plenty  : when  towards  the  end  of  September  I 
received  a letter  from  London,  announcing  that 
the  directors  intended  to  come  down  to  the  mine 
in  person,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  I had  carefully  and  conscientiously 
fulfilled  the  mission  they  had  entrusted  to  me, 
and  witness  the  absence  of  the  gold  with  their 
own  eyes. 

Everything  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
uThen  the  day  arrived,  there  was  a certain  appear- 
ance of  festivity  about  the  mine  which  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a pleasing  effect  upon  the  expected 
visitors.  The  captain  was  got  up  in  a surprising 
suit  of  clothes,  which  consisted  principally  in  a 
yellow  waistcoat,  and  some  of  the  miners  had 
washed  their  faces  ! 

At  about  mid-day  three  open  carriages  made 
their  appearance,  and  live  gentlemen,  whom  I had 
already  met  in  London  (two  of  whom  had  brought 
wives,  and  daughters,  and  hampers,  with  them), 
got  out  of  the  vehicles  with  the  air  of  men  who 
had  an  important  duty  to  perform. 

I received  them,  I trust,  in  a manner  becoming 
to  the  occasion,  and  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
business.  They  inspected  everything  with  the 
eye  of  a hawk.  They  too,  since  I had  left  them, 
had  made  themselves  thoroughly  proficient  in 
.those  technical  terms  without  which  no  science 
can  ever  rest  on  a solid  basis  ; but  occasionally 
applied  them  in  rather  a reckless  manner,  I 
must  say.  They  took  especial  interest  in  the  expe- 
riments their  combined  wisdom  had  dictated,  and 
criticised  them  w ith  a gravity  which  I am  sorry 
to  say  some  of  my  men  thought  fit  to  see  from  a 
humorous  point  of  view.  The  military  gentleman 
insisted  upon  seeing  his  machine  at  work,  and 
asked  me  if  I did  not  think  it  “rather  a neat 
thing  ? ” I gave  him  great  satisfaction  by  telling 
him  that  it  was  very  pretty,  must  have  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  revolved  on  itself  in  a 
charmingly  symmetrical  manner. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  asked  many  questions, 
and  interested  themselves  in  everything  with  a 
prettiness,  an  inconsistency,  a sudden  running 
away  from  one  thing  to  another  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  sex,  I suppose,  on  such  occasions,  and 
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which  was  perfectly  bewildering  to  my  shaggy  The  serious  part  of  the  day’s  business  being 
friends.  new  over,  they  invited  me  to  partake  of  lunch 

About  an  hour  was  spent  in  this  lively  manner,  with  them.  The  hampers  were  unpacked,  and 
and  at  last  the  directors  came  to  conclusions  that  delicious  cold  things  were  laid  out  on  the  grass, 
were  favourable  to  Mr.  I’erkes's  gold-crushing  beneath  the  combined  shadows  of  a wide-spreading 
machine  and  to  me,  completely  exonerating  us  ohesnut  tree  and  one  of  the  huge  water-wheels  ; 
both  from  any  charge  of  inefficiency  as  far  as  everybody  was  in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  we 
our  part  of  the  work  was  concerned  ; the  captain  soon  got  very  happy  indeed.  There  was  a pastoral 
and  the  miners  also  came  in  for  their  share  freshness  about  this  way  of  settling  gold  mines 
of  approbation,  and  the  latter  were  generously  which  had  an  inexpressible  charm.  The  total  ruin 
tipped.  of  the  Victoria,  which  had  just  been  de  facto 


decided,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  cloud  the 
merriment  of  our  little  pic  nic  ; it  had  been  tacitly 
brought  about  (the  ruin,  not  the  pie-nie),  and  was 
tacitly  ignored. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  the  young  ladies 
of  the  party  took  out  their  albums,  and  jotted 
down  parts  of  the  surrounding  landscape  with  a 
rapidity  at  which  Turner  would  have  stood  aghast. 
How  they  chatted  and  laughed,  and  how  happy 
they  were  ! The  clement  of  the  giixhing  nature 
was  in  them,  and  a thiinblefull  of  champagne  had 
brought  it  out.  I also  had  drunk  champagne,  a 


little  too  much  perhaps,  and  gushed  in  unison.  I 
complimented  them  on  their  performance  with 
the  brush  in  several  languages,  two  of  which  1 
really  knew,  as  my  education  had  been  continen- 
tal ; ami  praised  the  tender  chocolate  hue  of  their 
trees,  and  the  deep  nltramarine  of  their  back- 
grounds, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
a delicate  cheek-pattern  for  their  cows  would  he 
very  appropriate.  I’apas  and  mammas  looked  on 
delighted.  I also  enlivened  the  foregathering  with 
the  loudest  Tyrolese  ditties  those  hills  had  ever 
echoed,  and  two  sisters  sang  “ Excelsior  ” to  the 
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accompaniment  of  a guitar,  which  a mamma  pro- 
duced out  of  one  of  the  carriages.  Meanwhile, 
alas  ! my  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  were  getting 
most  desperately  drunk  in  the  smithy. 

The  shades  of  eve  were  falling  fast  by  the  time 
we  left  the  mine  ; my  new  friends  kindly  ollcred 
me  a lift  to  Moleville,  and  packed  me  up  com- 
fortably in  an  empty  hamper  at  the  back  of  one 
of  the  vehicles.  As  we  drove  off,  the  miners  all 
came  out  of  the  smithy,  hurraing  with  great  un- 
certainty of  voice,  and  waving  their  hats  enthu- 
siastically ; in  fact  they  waved  everything  about 
them.  We  made  rather  a pretty  procession 
through  the  lovely  Blankshire  lanes,  as  the  sun 
was  setting  and  the  trees  were  swerving  over- 
head with  a beautiful  rushing  noise  ; the  ladies 
leaned  back  with  their  arms  round  each  others’ 
waists,  and  the  gentlemen  smiled  and  nodded 
majestically,  like  powerful  gods  in  dalliance.  As 
we  lost  sight  of  the  mine  1 heard  the  men  cheering 
me  vociferously  ; and  I swayed  to  and  fro  m my 
food-basket  with  a delightful  reckless  feeling  that 
everything  in  life  was  jolly,  especially  business. 
The  chairman  informed  me  that  “ It  was  the  hour 
when  lovers’  vows  seem  sweet  in  ev’ry  whispered 
word,”  and  another  director  told  me  that  I was  to 
return  to  London  next  day,  and  hold  myself  in 
readiness  for  something,  which  I did  not  catch  on 
account  of  the  chairman's  quotation.  I answered, 
“ As  in  pnesenti  perfeetum  format  in  avi,”  and 
that  I would  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  any 
mortal  thing  they  could  suggest. 

When  we  arrived  at  Moleville,  the  ladies  left 
us,  and  we  men  finished  the  evening  together,  I 
believe,  at  the  hotel ; indeed,  the  effect  of  the 
day’s  excitement  and  beautiful  ride  home  on  my 
peculiarly  impressive  temperament,  made  the  rest 
of  that  evening  a mystery  to  me,  ami  I have  no 
doubt  to  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  managing 
committee  besides. 

Next  morning  we  all  breakfasted  together  in 
the  large  room  of  the  hotel.  Some  of  the  direc- 
tors made  their  meal  entirely  off  soda-water — half- 
a-dozen  bottles  at  least.  I think  they  had  two  or 
three  headaches,  for  they  complained  of  the  relax- 
ing nature  of  the  climate.  The  ladies,  however, 
were  charmingly  brisk  and  amiable,  and  I was 
getting  wonderfully  fond  of  the  whole  lot.  But 
alas  ! the  time  for  parting  was  at  hand,  and  by 
the  time  I had  linished  mi/  bottle  of  soda-water, 
1 perceived  that  the  carriages  were  at  the  door, 
which  were  to  convey  them  all  to  a neighbouring 
watering-place.  The  parting  was  very  affectionate 
on  both  sides ; they  all  expressed  themselves  much 
delighted  with  me,  and  were  profuse  in  their  invi- 
tations aud  offers  of  hospitality,  especially  the 
military  gentleman,  who  had  invented  that  funny 
machine.  The  chairman  told  me  to  prepare  a 
clever  matter-of-fact  report,  in  such  a way  that  the 
shareholders  should  perceive  that  everything  had 
been  done  that  coidd  have  been  done — no  stone 
left  unturned — no  useless  expense  incurred,  adding 
that  he  really  took  a paternal  interest  in  me,  and 
that  possibly  my  prospects  in  life  might  in  a 
measure  depend  on  the  way  in  which  I should 
manage  this  important,  and  he  might  say,  delicate 
business. 

Everybody  else  said  things  to  the  same  purpose, 


c 

and  as  they  drove  away,  after  many  shakings  of 
hands  aud  mutual  good  wishes,  the  chairman 
turned  round  on  his  box,  and  said  : “ Yerbuni 
sap. — my  dear  boy — Fare  thee  Well  ! ” 

I felt  very  sad  at  their  departure ; we  had  all 
seemed  to  get  on  together  so  well,  and  understand 
each  other  so  capitally  ; the  only  slight  thing  I 
couldn’t  quite  understand  was  “ verbum  sap.”  and 
who  “ sap.”  was. 

So  I turned  with  a sigh  towards  the  mine, 
where  I had  another  parting  scene  to  go  through 
with  my  merrie  men.  When  I got  there,  I found 
they  all  knew  that  I was  leaving  them,  and  had 
even  scented  out  that  their  services  would  not  be 
available  much  longer  on  that  particular  mine. 
All  this  made  them  very  gloomy  indeed,  and  I did 
my  best  to  cheer  them  up  bv  a little  farewell 
speech,  which  made  me  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
shed  tears.  They  hail  packed  up  my  few  chemi- 
cals in  the  trap  which  was  to  convey  me  to  the 
stage-coach,  and  among  them  many  little  presents 
and  tokens  of  remembrance.  One  gave  me  a 
tobacco  pouch,  another  a short  black  pipe,  which 
I determined  not  to  use  till  age  had  made  my 
constitution  stronger.  The  captain  presented  me 
with  a small  Testament,  and  the  smith  w'ith  two 
little  jars  of  cream  for  my  mother  ; even  Hodge, 
who  was  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  pressed  upon  my 
acceptance  a beautiful  dead  snake,  which  emitted 
a very  powerful  odour. 

Several  of  them  walked  by  the  side  of  my  trap 
for  a little  way,  and  wdien  I finally  shook  hands 
with  them,  after  a little  go  of  whiskey  all  round, 
I thought  what  a jolly  thing  it  would  be  to  go  off 
mining  to  Australia  together,  and  meet  with  a lot 
of  adventures — I to  be  the  desperado  captain  of 
the  gang. 

At  the  hotel  where  the  stage-coach  stopped,  t 
found  several  of  my  country  friends,  who  had 
come  to  wish  me  good  bye.  I recollect  inviting 
them  all  to  my  father’s  house  in  London,  and 
shaking  hands  over  and  over  again,  and  having 
several  parting  cups  with  them  ; — after  which  the 
stage-coach  started,  and  I don’t  recollect  whether 
I rode  inside  or  out. 

Next  morning  I wras  in  London,  under  the  pater- 
nal roof  and  amidst  the  maternal  caresses.  After 
1 had  given  a minute  account  of  my  proceedings 
over  the  family  breakfast  table,  during  which  his 
majesty  my  dear  papa  was  often  graciously  moved 
to  laughter,  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  my 
conduct  (I  omitted  a few  unimportant  details,  of 
course,  such  as  our  bacchic  performances  at  the 
hotel,  which  I reserved  for  the  entertainment  of 
my  own  particular  pals)  ; my  mother  listened  w ith 
affectionate  gravity,  and  sometimes  shook  her 
head — but  in  the  eyes  of  my  sister,  who  had  just 
recently  attained  the  dignity  of  long  petticoats 
and  womanhood  (after  an  attack  of  tbe  measles, 
wThick  had  taken  [ilace  during  my  absence)  1 was 
evidently  a sort  of  hero,  to  be  treated  lieueefor- 
w'anl  wTith  a certain  deference. 

About  a week  was  to  elapse  before  the  much- 
dreaded  meeting  of  the  shareholders ; and  my 
father  and  I set  to  work  together  on  my  report, 
which  was  to  be  a marvel  of  scientific  clearness 
and  precision.  My  sister  was  amanuensis,  and  my 
mother  sat  by  to  soften  the  little  crudities  ; aud 
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soon  a very  neat  and  concise  little  affair  was 
arranged,  and  when  I read  it  out  loud  in  several 
tones  of  voice  for  the  sake  of  practice,  it  met 
each  time  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the 
family. 

I sent  it  in  next  day,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man, feeling  sure  that  it  would  increase  the  really 
paternal  favour  with  which  he  regarded  me  ; ami 
this  little  responsibility  being  off  my  hands,  and 
my  family  leaving  London  for  the  sea-side,  I gave 
myself  up  entirely  to  my  friends  for  the  rest  of 
the  week. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  which 
preceded  the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
I received  a note  from  Mr.  Chairman  (who,  it 
appeared,  had  just  returned  to  town  from  a 
Somersetshire  watering-place),  saying  that  my 
report  was  too  short  and  matter-of-faet,  too  drily 
scientific,  and  that  another  should  be  immediately 
written,  which,  besides  the  invaluable  quality  of 
truth,  should  possess  a little  of  the  elegance  of 
fiction ; that  it  was  all  very  well  to  coniine 
myself  to  mere  technicalities  in  my  private  corres- 
pondence with  him  and  his  brother  directors,  to 
whom  the  arcana  of  science  were  no  mystery,  but 
that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  would  hear  this 
report  on  the  following  day  were  not  fitted  by 
education  to  understand  it ; that,  in  short,  I must 
know  very  well  the  sort  of  thing  he  meant,  and 
he  relied  entirely  upon  my  intelligence  and  good- 
will. 

Now  that  very  evening  I was  going  to  a musical 
party,  which  1 would  not  have  missed  on  any 
consideration,  and  should  have  thought  it  very 
hard  to  give  up  such  a classical  treat,  merely 
because  nature  had  endowed  Mr.  Chairman  with  a 
poetical  constitution  ; so  I quietly  popped  the 
report  into  another  envelope,  and  sent  it  back, 
with  a polite  message  to  the  effect  that  I would  be 
most  happy  to  develope  my  theories  by  viva  voce 
explanation  the  following  day. 

The  musical  party  lasted  all  night,  and  I confess 
that  the  exciting  effect  of  “ Down  among  the 
Dead  Men,”  and  the  “Holy  Friar,”  and  other 
compositions,  had  scarcely  subsided  by  the  time 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  shareholders  on  the 
morrow.  I was  very  punctual,  however,  and 
walked  calmly  into  the  board-room,  where  I in- 
dicated myself  in  a series  of  bows.  Many  were 
assembled  there,  and  their  faces  were  “ ashen  and 
sober  as  the  leaves  that  are  crispM  and  sere,”  as  I 
observed  to  the  chairman.  lie  was  not  at  all  in  a 
mood,  however,  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  seemed 
exceedingly  stiff  and  formal  ; the  muse  had  evi- 
dently quite  forsaken  him.  I soon  felt  that  the 
business  of  the  day  was  no  longer  to  be  charac- 
terised by  that  idyllic  tenderness  I had  found 
so  pleasant  down  in  Klankshire  ; the  other 
directors  looked  very  grave  ; the  mild  eyes  of 
the  military  gentleman  were  filled  with  dismay. 
There  were  several  gentlemen  present  whom  I 
had  never  seen,  but  whom  I recognised  as  share- 
holders by  the  length  of  their  faces.  The  only  face 
in  which  I saw  anything  like  cordiality  or  face- 
tiousness was  that  of  my  friend  the  engineer, 
whom  I immediately  greeted  in  the  most  impulsive 
manner. 

Sheets  of  foolscap  and  blotting  paper  were 


ominously  laid  out  on  the  table  before  each 
place. 

Presently  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  chemical 
business  of  the  mine,  the  eminent  analytical 
chemist  Mr.  Ex,  made  his  appearance,  and  to  him 
I was  introduced,  but  he  chose  to  acknowledge  my 
very  respectful  salutation  with  contemptuous 
indifference.  I immediately  made  a mental  estimate 
of  his  weight.  .Shortly  after,  Mr.  Zed,  my  other 
eminent  rival,  walked  in,  and  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge my  respectful  salutation  at  all.  The  carica- 
tures 1 made  of  them  both  on  my  sheet  of 
blotting  paper  were  afterwards  pronounced  first- 
rate  by  niv  friend  the  engineer. 

We  sat  down  in  stormy  silence  ; I was  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  chairman,  and  supported  the 
military  gentleman  on  my  other  side.  The  other 
directors  filled  their  respective  places  at  the  board, 
and  the  shareholders  stood  or  sat  all  about  the 
room. 

The  chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  a sort 
of  general  statement  of  things,  which  appeared  to 
me  rather  confused.  It  comprised,  however,  a very 
plausible  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  before 
I was  employed,  and  of  all  the  money  that  had 
been  spent,  and  how  ; and  it  took  a very  long 
I time  to  deliver. 

It  enlarged  on  the  zeal,  cleverness,  and  inesti- 
mable services  of  my  friend  the  engineer,  who  rose 
and  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a few 
smiling,  gentlemanlike,  and  appropriate  words  ; 
after  which  he  made  a kind  of  comprehensive  bow 
all  round,  the  elegance  of  which  I have  never  seen 
Surpassed,  and  then  he  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Chairman  then  expatiated  on  the  admirable 
and  necessarily  expensive  manner  in  which  Messrs. 
Zed  & Ex  had  fulfilled  their  parts  ; how.  owing  to 
circumstances  which  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  then,  their  efforts  had  not  met  with  the 
success  they  deserved  ; how,  at  length,  they  had 
decided  upon  availing  themselves  of  my  assistance 
in  spite  of  my  extreme  youth  ; how  he  and  the 
other  directors,  waiving  all  considerations  of 
personal  convenience,  had  gone  down  to  the  mine 
themselves,  and  at  their  own  expense,  to  see  that 
I had  managed  everything  properly  ; how,  in  short, 

I had  done  everything  they  had  suggested  In  the 
most  careful  and  conscientious  manner,  and  how 
they  had  been  led  thereby  to  the  conclusions 
which  would  he  found,  not  so  much  in  mv  rep  >rt, 
which  I hail  thought  tit  to  make  exceedingly  short 
and  technical,  as  in  the  explanations  which  I had 
kindly  volunteered  to  give  vinl  voce. 

He  then  read  my  report',  which  stated  the 
nature  of  the  experiments  performed  by  me  from 
first  to  last,  and  their  complete  failure,  and 
ascribed  the  cause  thereof  to  the  fact  that  gold 
did  not  exist  in  the  Victoria  Gold  and  Copper 
Mines.  I thought  it  sounded  very  nice,  and  that 
the  chairman  had  a veryr  impressive  voice,  and  read 
it  beautifully.  1 was  especially  struck  with  the 
dignity  with  which  I had  invested  the  mud-pie 
experiments  by  describing  them  scientifically. 

When  he  had  finished,  nobody  asked  for  a 
viva  voce  explanation  of  my  eloquent  little  compo- 
sition, which  everybody  appeared  to  understand 
perfectly  well  ; blit  the  chairman  said  that  I 
was  desirous  of  adding  a few'  remarks,  and 
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squeezed  my  hand  under  the  table  in  a very 
friendly  manner. 

Now  I must  say  that  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Chairman’s  extempore  oration,  in  which  he  had 
alluded  to  my  services,  did  not  exactly  thrill  me 
with  feelings  of  umuixed  delight ; for  he  had 
allotted  to  me  a very  secondary  part  in  the  impor- 
tant discovery  which  had  been  made — namely,  the 
absence  of  gold  in  the  Victoria  Gold  Mine  ; and 
as  I had  piqued  myself  on  being  the  originator  of 
the  said  important  discovery.  I thought  it  very 
unpaternal  in  him  not  to  give  me  credit  for  the 
same ; added  to  which,  the  very  unfraternal 
behaviour  of  my  confrere s Messrs.  Zed  & Ex 
towards  me  had  excited  legitimate  feelings  of 
resentment  in  my  bosom. 

So  I reciprocated  the  pressure  of  the  chairman’s 
fingers,  cleared  my  throat,  and  delivered  the 
following  memorable  address  : — 

Gentlemen, — Accustomed  as  I am  to  public  speak- 
ing— (which  was  perfectly  true,  for  to  public  speaking 
I owe  some  of  the  sweetest  naps  I ever  enjoyed) — I 
find  it  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  account  for  the 
unfortunate  delusion  under  which  all  assembled  here 
have  been  labouring  for  the  last  six  months.  I went 
down  to  the  Victoria  mine  in  August,  and  proved  it, 
as  per  report,  to  contain  no  more  gold  than  is  to  be 
found  in  traces  everywhere,  even  in  sea  water.  It  took 
mo  two  days  to  make  this  discovery,  and  I immedia- 
tely begged  the  directors  to  allow  me  to  return  to 
London.  They  were  anxious,  however,  that  everything 
should  be  done  which  could  be  done,  no  stone  left  un- 
turned, no  useless  expense  spared  which — (kicks  under 
the  table) — I mean  no  useless  expense  incurred,  and  in- 
sisted on  my  remaining  at  the  mine  : su  I obeyed  their 
orders,  in  spite  of  my  own  conviction  ; and  I believe 
that  literally  every  stone  on  that  mine  has  not  only 
been  turned,  but  reduced  into  an  impalpable  state  by 
the  experiments  which  the  directors  suggested,  experi- 
ments which  ought  to  have  drawn  blood  from  any  stone, 
gentlemen.  There  was  one  instrument  in  particular, 
invented  by — (here  tlie  military  gentleman’s  foot  came 
down  on  mine  with  a crash) — an  instrument,  in  short, 
which  revolved  on  its  axis  for  nearly  a month,  with  a 
persistency  that  was  quite  pathetic  ; but  in  spite  of  its 
great  merit,  it  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  find  a 
mineral  which  did  not  exist,  and  it  failed  to  do  so, 
probably  owing  to  that  very  reason. 

The  only  cause  to  which  I can  ascribe  this  extraor- 
dinary and,  to  me,  monstrous  deception,  is  a certain 
phenomenon  over  which  I have  puzzled  in  vain,  gen- 
tlemen, and  which  [Messrs,  Zed  and  Ex  may  possibly  be 
able  to  explain  to  you  ; I allude  to  the  fact  that  gold 
was  found  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  samples  which 
were  sent  up  to  London  for  analysis. 

Messrs.  Zed  and  Ex  have  had  much  greater  expe- 
rience than  I can  boast ; they  were  sent  down  to  the 
mine  repeatedly  before  I was  employed  ; their  remune- 
ration was  in  proportion  to  the  very  high  standing  they 
occupy  in  the  scientific  world,  as  was  also  the  unlimited 
confidence  with  which  tiny  managed  to  inspire  the 
directors.  Their  numerous  experiments,  and  the  various 
quartz-crushing  machines  they  have  invented,  and 
which  are  now  lying  all  over  the  mine  in  a very  rusty 
state,  have  cost  you  nearly  ?>000/.  ; and  upon  my 
honour,  gentlemen,  I can  no  more  account  for  the 
positively  ludicrous  incompetency  they  have  shown,  to 
sail  the  least,  than  I can  for  the  wonderful  simplicity 
of  the  directors,  or  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the 
whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end  ! 

At  this  particular  point  the  faces  of  Messrs. 


Zed  and  Ex  grew  so  like  my  caricature  of  them, 
that  my  gravity  being  disturbed,  I completely  lost 
the  thread  of  my  discourse,  and  was  obliged  to 
bring  it  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

The  shareholders  who  had  emphasised  certain 
little  passages  towards  the  close  of  my  harangue, 
by  occasional  “hear — hears,”  applauded  with  an 
energy  that  was  flattering  to  nobody  but  me. 

I cast  an  appealing  look  round  the  hoard,  and 
the  general  expression  of  the  faces  which  I saw 
there  convinced  me  that  I had  somehow  forfeited 
the  regard  of  the  directors,  and  made  two  very 
enthusiastic  enemies  of  Messrs.  Zed  and  Ex — in 
fact,  that  the  place  was  getting  rather  hot  for 
me  ; so  I inquired  of  the  chairman  if  he  had  any 
further  questions  to  ask,  and  on  his  rather  hurried 
reply  in  the  negative,  1 pleaded  important  mining 
business  to  attend  to,  and  left  the  room  with  a 
bow,  which  I tried  to  make  as  much  like  that  of 
my  friend  the  engineer,  as  possible. 

A stormy  discussion,  audible  in  the  street  with- 
out, arose  immediately  after  my  departure,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  meeting  was  carried  on  after  a 
very  lively  fashion,  and  that  many  remarks  were 
elicited  w hich  were  not  of  a very  soothing  nature 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  felt  tolerably  happy,  and 
did  not  experience  any  loss  of  appetite  ; I even 
sang  with  great  brilliancy  of  execution  at  another 
musical  party  to  which  I was  invited  that 
evening. 

On  the  morrow  T was  startled  by  receiving  a 
very  cold  and  concise  letter  from  the  board, 
stating  that  my  services  would  be  dispensed  with 
for  the  future,  and  enclosing  a cheque,  for  which 
it  requested  my  acknowledgment.  The  chairman 
had  written  no  apposite  quotation  from  the  Greek 
on  the  hack  of  it,  to  temper  the  bitterness  of  my 
conge.  But  I found  consolation  in  the  cheque, 
and  in  the  wonderful  sensation  of  having  blun- 
dered on  to  what  appeared  to  me  the  right  thing 
in  this  particular  business,  in  spite  of  my  inapti- 
tude for  business  generally. 

So  I went  down  to  the  sea-side  to  recruit  my 
health,  and  enjoy  the  approbation  of  my  family. 
My  father  laughed  very  heartily  at  my  description 
of  the  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and  told  me 
that  I had  put  my  foot  in  it  up  to  the  arm-pits — 
which  was  his  way  of  expressing  that  it  was  all  right. 
My  mother  and  sister  Were  enthusiastic  in  their 
commendations — and  I felt  that  my  late  experiences 
had  iitted  me  morally  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
sharing,  in  spite  of  all  physical  deficiency ; and 
as  that  had  been  the  object  of  my  ambition  for 
the  last  few  months,  I obtained  the  permission  of 
my  dear  papa,  and  adopted  the  harmless  habit 
forthwith. 

It  may  he  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know 
that  when  T.  returned  to  town,  the  affairs  of  the 
Victoria  Gold  and  Copper  Mining  Company  had 
been  wound  lip,  and  that  the  mine  itself  had 
entirely  changed  hands.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  paying  a handsome  dividend,  having  been 
worked  very  successfully  for  copper,  under  another 
name. 

Query:  How  did  the  gold  get  into  the  samples  ? 

Moral : The  mysteries  of  science  are  inscrutable 
to  the  uninitiated  mind.  G.  liu  Maurier. 
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chapter  vii r.  worshipped  through  fear. 

I HOPE  everybody’s  dressing  for  the  burlesque  !” 
exclaimed  Scott,  bustling  into  the  green-room. 
“They’re  ready  to  begin  the  overture  as  soon  as  we 
send  them  word.  “ Lome,  I do  think  it  went  pretty 
well ! What’s  that  terrible  critic  out  there 
saying  ? ” 

“ vi  by,  Scott,”  replied  the  gentleman  appealed 
to,  who  either  was,  or  at  least  by  universal  con- 
sent was  reputed  to  be  a great  judge,  “ I’m  telling 
Miss  Temple  that  she  might  command  an  engage- 
ment on  her  own  terms.  ” 

“Oh  yes,”  laughed  Lilian,  “you  would  like  to 
get  me  on  the  real  stage  for  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  me  into  small  bits  with  that  dreadful  pen 
of  yours.”  Nevertheless,  Lilian  was  delighted  with 
the  praise. 

“ Most  sceptical  of  young  ladies,  l atlirm  that 


there’s  no  one  on  the  stage  who  could  have  evinced 
more  delicate  feeling,  combined  with  power,  in 
that  end  of  the  second  act.” 

“ I agree  with  you,’  said  Scott ; “ yet  it  s very 
curious,  Lilian,  but  yon  did  that  scene  a great  deal 
better  when  we  rehearsed  it  just  before  going  on 
— it  was  more  spontaneous  ! ” 

Scott's  words  fell  with  a cold  chill  on  Lilian, 
but  the  feeling  passed  oil  in  the  glow  of  excite- 
ment which  surrounded  her. 

I Nobody  is  allowed  in  the  green-room  ex- 
cept on  business!”  exelairrnd  Scott,  addiess- 
ing  a young  gentleman  who  bad  mildly  wandered 
in.  “ This  information  is  tendered  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Vincent.  The  ‘supers’  arc  re- 
quested to  expel  the  intruder  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.” 

Two  property  swords  and  a dagger  were  instantly 
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pointed  at  the  elaborate  shirt-front  of  the  hapless  Vincent  seized  a wooden  dagger,  but  was  luckily 
Vincent.  disarmed  before  Scott  had  fallen  a victim  to  his 

“ Minions  of  a tyrant  ! ” cried  Vincent,  laugh-  very  justifiable  ire. 
ing.  “ I am  willing  to  risk  my  life  for  Miss  Lilian's  maid  came  to  her,  and  whispered  in 


i Temple's  sake — I've  important  intelligence 
her.” 

“Pray,  gentlemen,  let  him  speak  before  he 
dies,  ” pleaded  Lilian. 

The  swords  were  dropped. 

“ I've  come  to  save  your  dress  from  piracy — 
yon  must  register  the  design  instantly  ; half  a 
dozen  girls  in  my  hearing  have  resolved  to  steal 
the  idea  for  Mrs.  Vernon’s  fancy  dress  ball.” 

“ Many  thanks  for  the  information  ; but  as  the 
dress  was  specially  designed  for  mo,  it  can  suit  no 
one  else,  unless — yes,  there’s  Margaret  Vernon, 
who’s  got  hair  exactly  like  mine  : it  really  will  be 
too  bad  if  she  copies  it.” 

“Don’t  accuse  me.  Lilian,  of  betraying  your 
secret,”  said  Scott,  laughing.  “I  was  Sworn  to 
secrecy  when  you  told  me  between  the  acts.” 

“ If  the  freedom  of  the  green-room  is  net  in- 
stantly presented  to  me,”  exclaimed  Vincent, 
affecting  an  air  of  intimidation,  “ I shall  seek  an 
interview  with  Miss  Vernon.” 

“ Pash  man  !”  cried  the  critic  : “ recollect  it’s 
in  Miss  Temple's  discretion  to  order  the  ‘ supers  ’ 
to  cut  you  down.” 

The  elaborate  shirt-front  was  again  menaced  by 
the  two  s words  and  the  dagger. 

“ Let  him  he  pardoned,  gentlemen,”  said  Lilian, 
waving  aside  the  swords,  “ on  condition  of  his 
instantly  procuring  me  a glass  of  water,  for  I’m 
|i  dying  of  thirst.” 

“ I fancy  that’s  the  state  of  us  all,”  said  Scott. 

“ It’s  out  own  fault  then,”  observed  the  critic, 
“for  there  stands  the  champagne  ! By  the  way, 
Seott,  when  you  do  the  play  again,  if  1 might 
venture  to  suggest,  when  Marie  pours  out  the 
wine  for  the  soldiers,  she  should  stand  at  the  back 
or  the  table  facing  the  audience,  and  the  soldiers 
should  clink  their  glasses,  stretching  them  towards 
her  at  the  chorus  <1  the  song.  In  this  way, — Miss 
I Teimle,  please  to  take  the  glass.” 

“ Oh,  not  champagne,  thank  yon  ; — seltzer 
wafer,  please,  my  bead's  whirling  enough  already.” 

“ Xow,  gentlemen,”  continued  the  critic,  “fill 
your  glasses.  This  table  will  show  what  I mean. 
Lead  the  chorus,  [Miss  Temple.” 

“ Of  light  and  shade 
Life  is  made. 

Chi  ih  i morrow, 

Joy  or  sorrow. 

\ itii  wine  to  drink, 

V.T.o  cares  to  think  ? 

Clink,  e'ink,  clink, — 

I-  1 1 le  .lasses  clink,  clink,  clink.” 

“ Bravo  !”  cried  the  critic,  delighted  at  having 
i found  something  to  alter  and  amend.  “ You  see, 
.h'cott,  you  get  twice  the  effect  this  way,  and  it 
forms  a sort  of  tableau  with  Miss  Temple  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  when  the  curtain  falls.  With 
regard  to  the  song,  it's  the  old  stoiy  of  ‘ poeta 
uascitur.’  ” 

“I  prohibit  any  man  from  twisting  a wretched 
jinn  out  of  non  lit,”  cried  .Scott-  ; “I  know  that 
fellow  Vincent  would  have  done  it  if  I had  not 
mercifully  stopped  him.” 


for  her  ear. 

“ Lilian  !”  exclaimed  Scott,  observing  her  as  he 
turned  from  his  mortal  combat  with  Vincent, 
“you  really  do  want  something — you’ve  gone 
through  immense  fatigue.”  lie  poured  out  a 
glass  of  champagne.  “1  insist  on  your  drinking 
this  before  you  change  vour  dress  ; the  excitement 
keeps  you  up  now,  hut  we  must  recollect  the 
<.hux  tr-mps  that  have  to  he  danced  after  the 
play.”  JIB 

“ Xo.  no,  Frank,  let  me  go  ; I must — ” 

“ The  dagger  or  the  bowl,”  said  Scott,  play- 
fully brandishing  the  weapon  he  had  taken  from 
Vincent. 

Lilian  in  haste  crank  off  the  champagne — it 
tasted  like  water. 

“ But  my  burnous  over  me,  Jane,"  and  Lilian, 
concealing  her  dres3,  hurried  from  the  room  to 
welcome  her  lover,  George  Xewton. 

“ She  is  an  out-and-out  girl,"  exclaimed  Vincent 
in  tones  of  admiration  to  Scott. 

“ You're  perfectly  right,  my  friend.” 

“ I'd  venture  a small  bet,  old  boy,"  whispered 
Vincent,  “ that  you're  over  head  and  ears — ” 

“ What  on  earth's  the  use — she's  engaged  ?” 

“I  can’t  fancy  her  caring  for  a man  like 
Xewton — I've  met  him  here  once  or  twice.” 

“ She's  stuck  to  him  like  a brick  though  ; 

I know  there  were  plenty  of  people  who 
wanted  her  to  give  him  up  after  that  bank 
affair." 

“ It’s  deuced  hard,”  remarked  Vincent  ; “ hut 
some  girls  always  get  the  reputation  of  being 
flirts  just  because  they’re  rather  jolly.” 

“The  world  is  particularly  hard  upon  jolhr 
girls,"  replied  Scott.  “Why,  I've  already  been 
pitched  into,  half  a dozen  times,  for  trying  to  get 
her  to  break  with  Xewton.  Hollo,  Samuels  ! is 
everybody  ready  for  * Itumpelstiltskin  ?’  Then 
ring  for  the  orchestra  : you'd  better  go  in  front, 
Vincent,  to  see  the  burle  \ue  ; I think  you'll  say 
it’s  very  funny." 

* " * * * * 

“Dear  George  ! ” cried  Lilian  as  she  entered 
the  room — she  thought  he  would  have  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  but  he  turned  from  her  nitli 
a slight  gesture.  She  understood  what  he 
meant. 

“But  my  lips,  George,  there’s  nothing  there  ! ” 
She  snatched  Tip  a towel,  and  dipping  it  in  the 
water-jug,  rubbed  her  face.  She  saw  he  looked 
askance  at  her  dress — the  burnous  had  fallen 
from  her  shoulders. 

“ George,  dear,  I came  the  moment  I heard  you 
were  here — they  hadn't,  told  me  of  it,  indeed  they 
hadn’t,  till  this  moment — I wouldn’t  even  stop  to 
change  my  dress — besides,  George,  I thought 
perhaps  you’d  like — ” 

“ 1 would  rather  have  seen  you,  Lilian,  as  I 
know  you.” 

And  this  was  a lover's  warm  greeting.  It  was 
a strange  cold  change  : a few  minutes  before  she 
had  boon  surrounded  by  admirers,  ministering  to 
her  vanity  at  every  point. 
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“ It’s  all  off  my  face  now ; it  is  indeed,  George — 
my  cheeks  are  burning,  it’s  only  that.” 

He  kissed  her  on  her  forehead. 

“"Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  about  this  play, 
Lilian  ? ” 

“ As  you  were  away,  George — and  as  I thought 
you  couldn’t  return  in  time  to  see  it,”  stammered 
Lilian.  “Well  then,  I was  very  wrong  ! You’ll 
forgive  me,  George  ? Why,  the  very  lirst  hour  of 
your  return  you  can't  refuse  me  anything.” 

This  interview  was  so  different  from  all  that 
Lilian  had  imagined.  She  had  thought  that  the 
demonstration  of  love  would  come  from  him  j that 
she  might  passively  receive  the  homage  of  his 
affection  ; hut  the  initiative  was  cast  upon  her. 

“I  can  see,  George,  you  don’t  forgive  me  about 
the  play.” 

“ It’s  not  exactly  about  the  play,  Lilian.  Mind, 
I’m  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  go  beating  about 
the  bush — I can't  stand  that  sort  of  thing.  If 
I get  hold  of  a story,  it  may  be  wrong  or  it  may 
be  right — but  1 speak  it  out,  and  there’s  the 
matter  ended  oneway  or  the  other.  Now*,  Lilian, 
I’ve  heard  your  cousin,  Mr.  Scott,  is  here 
constantly.” 

“ Why,  George,  you're  not  jealous  of  cousin 
Frank!”  exclaimed  Lilian  laughing.  “You 
goose  ! who  on  earth  put  that  idea  in  your 
head ? ” 

“Well,  Lilian,”  replied  Xewton,  growing  very 
red,  “if  there’s  no  truth  in  it,  there’s  no  harm  in 
my  mentioning  it,  aud  then  the  thing’s  off  my 
mind,  but — ” 

“ What  still  a doubt,  George  ! ” exclaimed 
Lilian,  piqued.  “ Xow,  pray,  who  told  you  any- 
thing about  Frank  ? Come  now,  I’m  determined 
to  have  this  kind  friend’s  name.  Frank  Seott, 
indeed  ! 1 dare  say  you’ve  been  told  that  he's 

been  riding  a great  deal  lately  v.  ith  papa  and  me 
— that  he  frequently  dines  here,  well,  perhaps  three 
times  a week — that  I’m  very  fond  of  dancing  with 
him,  for  he  valses  beautifully.  There,  George, 
if  you  had  come  to  me  f would  have  told  you  all 
about  him.  1 suppose  nobody  ever  recollected  to 
I mention  that  papa  used  to  he  his  guardian  ? Of 
i course,  they  quite  forgot  that  small  fact.  Xow, 
who  was  it,  George  ?” 

■ “ You  dear,  darling  girl  ! ” exclaimed  Xewton, 
entirely  convinced  by  Lilian’s  frankness.  Then 
he  would  have  folded  her  in  his  arms — that 
embrace  of  rapturous  meeting  which  was  to 
crown  liis  return  to  England — but  she  in  her  turn 
withdrew  from  hurt; 

“Do  forgive  me,  Lilian;  you  must  forgive 
mo.” 

“I  declare  I will  know,  George — a wicked 
mischief-making  set.” 

“Lilian,  it  would  he  no  good  telling,  it  would 
only  make  a stupid  affair  worse.  Xow  you  do 
forgive  me  ? Just  consider,  Lilian,  l think  I’ve 
( grown  half  mad  in  wanting  to  see  you  again  , 
that's  why  the  stupid  story  bothered  me  so ; 1 
couldn’t  bedr  to  think  of  any  other  person  occupying 
your  affection,  ever  so  little.  I’m  afraid  1 shan’t 
explain  myself  clearly,  but  you’ll  understand  m3’ 
meaning.  I tell  3*011  honestly,  Lilian,  that  you 
are  all  in  all  to  me  now.  1 fell  in  love  with  3*011 
at  first  through  utter  fascination,  I was  wild  to 


possess  your  hand  at  any  cost,  even  with  half 
your  heart.  1 would  have  stood  anything  from 
3rou  then — 3*011  might  have  trampled  on  me — 
scorned  me,  and  I should  have  held  to  you.  When 
that  unfortunate  affair  took  place  I was  changed.  I 
learnt  what  true  love  realty  means — for  better  for 
worse — what  comfort  there  is  in  the  S3*mpathy  of 
a heart  which  is  wholly  one’s  own.  Why,  Lilian, 
at  lirst  1 should  011I3-  have  felt  jealous  if  1 had 
dreamt  that  3*011  possessed  a feeling  for  anybody 
else,  3ret  I should  have  loved  3*011  just  the  same  ; 
but  now,  Lilian,  I can  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  your  whole  heart,  even*  atom,  all  or 
none.  I could  not  tell  you  all  this  in  1113'  letters, 
but  now  3*ou  see  why  I was  so  foolish  and  stupid 
about  that  story.” 

Lilian  trembled  as  she  listened. 

“ It’s  because  I am  so  changed  towards  3*011, 
Lilian,  that  l want  that  old  vow  of  3*0111*3  again, 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  what  I value 
so  deeply  now  has  been  mine  all  along — \*our  hand 
on  it,  darling,  that  3*011  did  give  me  3’our  w hole 
heart.” 

lie  knelt  at  her  chair;  and  with  his  greater 
strength  took  her  hand  in  his.  Y,  hat:  was  this  he 
asked?  A11  answer  must  lie  made  at  once.  It 
fell  to  her  to  make  it  upon  her  instant  judgment 
of  right  and  wrong ; 110  time  for  deliberation. 
Then  she  felt  her  utter  weakness.  Oil  ! for  onlv 
live  quiet  minutes  of  CMpegljYcstby's  council  and 
advice. 

Xewton  watched  her  face,  and  saw  the  colour 
conic  and  go,  and  the  burning  tears,  and  felt  her 
trembling  hand. 

“ Xo,  no,  Lilian,”  he  exclaimed,  with  vehe- 
mence, “ you  shan’t  answer  a word  ; I’m  an  utter 
fool  with  m\*  cursed  tongue.  The  question  is  an 
insult.  Haven’t  1 seen  3*011  tried  by  1113*  adversity? 
Pray  forgive  me  for  asking  this  wretched  question. 
Good  God,  1 bring  sadness  instead  of  joy.” 

Lilian  withdrew  her  hand  from  his. 

“ George,  3*011  never  asked  this  question  when 
you  made  me  }*oar  offer — ” 

“Xo,  no,  Lilian,  let  us  cease  all  this  foolish 
talk.  Why,  I’ve  positively  prayed  for  this  meet- 
ing ; it  was  to  he  such  happiness.” 

lie  would  have  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  hut  she 
darted  from  him. 

“I  dare  not  lot  3*011  believe  a lie! — my  heart 
can  never  he  wind! 31  you©  ! 

Xewton  was  utterly  unprepared  for  this  repl® 
although  the  immediate  context  possibly  indicates 
the  reverse.  11  is  question  arose  from  little  else 
than  a lover’s  capricious  fancy,  or  perhaps  a yet 
lingering  doubt  concerning  Frank  Scott. 

“ Lilian,  what  is  this  ? — Xq(  it’s  impossible  ! ” 

She  was  silent. 

Then  bis  resentment  rose:  ‘ * \'oii  did  accept 
me,  Lilian  ! Was  that  honest  ? ” 

“ Xo,  it  was  not  honest  : and  (!od  know's  1 
have  bitter^*  repented  the  act.  but,  George,  3*011 
never  asked  me  this  question  at  the  tii.:?.” 

“ Pshaw  ! a wretched  quibble  ! 

1 “Xo,  no;  3*011  begged  and  prayed  of  me  to  be 
3*0111*  wife.  Did  3*011  make  the  slightest  condition  1 
Did  3*011  ask  anything  of  me  hut  1113*  consent I 
don’t  say  this  to  j ustify  myself.  1 did  love  3*011 
well  enough  to  be  3’oiu1  wife  , far  better  than  girls 
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I have  known  who  married  and  made  their  hus- 
bands happy — but  not  with  my  whole  heart,  I 
never  told  you  that.  I have  fought  w ith  the 
wretched  feeling  which  besets  me — trampled  it 
down ! ' But  there  it  lies.  I can  t cast  it  forth. 
Oh,  George,  if  you  had  never  asked  me  for  all,  I 
could  have  been  true  and  faithful,  and  loved  you 
very  much — ” 

“But  this  man,  the  scoundrel,  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  ? ” 

“1  am  alone  to  blame  for  this  wretched  folly. 
1 am  telling  you  the  truth,”  she  said,  earnestly. 
“I  am,  indeed;  there  is  no  one  to  blame  but 
myself.  He  love  me  ? No,  no  ! He  despises  me. 
I’m  merely  a weak,  foolish  girl  in  his  eyes.” 

“ Oh,  Lilian,”  replied  Newton,  mournfully,  “ is 
this  story  true  ? When  I am  gone,  will  not  this 
man  come  ? TV  by,  five  minutes  ago  you  assured  me 
you  did  not  care  for  your  cousin  ! ” 

She  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

“ It’s  not  Frank  Scott  ! I shall  die  if  you  don’t 
believe  me.  To  think  that  you  should  look  on 
me  as  a liar ! ” and  the  crimson  deepened  in  her 
burning  face. 

As  he  gazed  on  her,  beholding  her  beauty 
heightened  to  the  full  by  the  perfection  of  her 
dress,  the  blind  fervour  of  his  first  love  returned, 
kindled  into  fury  at  the  thought  of  another  carry- 
ing her  away.  TVith  quickest  impulse  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms. 

“Lilian,  yon  are  mine  ! I’ve  had  your  pledge, 
and  I stand  on  that  right.  I appeal  to  your 
honour,  Lilian.  I swear  to  make  you  happy. 
You  shall  love  me.” 

“ If  you  had  never  asked  that  question,  George, 
— but  knowdng  all,  you  will  hate  me  in  calmer 
times.  ” 

She  had  shrank  from  him,  terrified  at  his 
vehemence. 

Then,  with  revulsion  of  feeling  and  maddened 
with  jealousy,  he  turned  from  her,  and  told  her 
■with  all  bitterness  to  marry  this  man  she  loved, 
or  deceive  him  also,  as  best  suited  her  fickle 
purpose.  In  his  auger  he  would  have  left  the 
room. 

But  her  courage  arose,  and  she  held  the  door 
against  him  : and  even  then  he  felt  that  he  had 
used  words  too  hard  in  a man’s  mouth  against  a 
woman. 

“George  Newton,  you  ?kall  hear  the  whole 
truth.  I ask  but  one  condition,  that  you  repeat 
to  no  one  what  I am  about  to  tell  yon.  Bromise 
me  this.” 

“ I give  you  my  word,  Lilian.” 

“In  the  first  place,  you  taunt  me  with  marry- 
ing this  man.  1 solemnly  assure  you  that  this 
very  act  of  mine  which  separates  us,  will  separate 
me  from  him  for  ever  ; it  will  brand  me  in  his 
eyes  as  a jilt  and  a flirt.” 

Her  voice  faltered  at  those  last  words.  A 
strange  inconsistency  marked  all  she  said — a 
readiness  to  heap  the  utmost  blame  upon  herself, 
combined  with  a desire  to  palliate  her  conduct. 

“ I am  all  this,”  she  continued  in  broken  utter 
ancc.  ‘ • He  read  my  character  long  ago — shallow 
— fickle.  Ah  me  ! I had  formed  such  grand 
notions  of  myself  when  I first  met  him,  and  saw 
the  noble  purpose  and  resolution  of  his  existence 


— an  existence  so  different  from  the  foolish,  care- 
less life,  I had  always  lived.  TVell,  his  character 
worked  upon  mine  till  I reverenced  and  loved  him 
with  all  my  heart,  and  I fancied  I might  do  some 
fine  thing  and  make  myself  worthy  of  his  love. 
One  day,  1 found  out,  no  matter  how,  what  he 
really  thought  of  me  ; that  mine  was  a nature 
which  could  never  merit  his  esteem  or  love.  I 
could  never  hope  to  be  raised  to  him.  I must  rest 
content  with  the  shallower  life  for  which  I was 
fit.  I was  deeply  hurt  at  the  thought  of  this — 
ay,  desperately  wounded  and  cast  down  — and 
then  in  angry  pique  I resolved  to  accept  the  part 
in  life  his  words  had  indicated — shallow,  shallow. 
George  Newton,  you  have  confessed  what  your 
feeling  was  w hen  you  made  your  offer  — my 
stupid  face  had  dazzled  your  eyes — you  held  out 
every  inducement  that  your  money  could  afford — 
pleasures,  pleasures, — a life  of  sunshine — then 
when  the  thought  of  poverty  and  straggle  rose 
before  me  for  the  first  time,  as  we  parted  that 
afternoon  on  Salisbury  Plain — T shrank  back.” 
She  paused  awhile,  as  if  in  doubt,  and  then  with 
sudden  fluency — “I  said  I would  tell  you  the 
whole  truth — I dare  even  tell  you  this  man’s 
name — Mr.  TVestby  ! 

Newton  started  up.  “Not  TVestby,  Lilian! 
no.  no,”  lie  exclaimed,  with  angry  indignation. 
“For  Heaven's  sake,  don’t  poison  his  name.  Not 
Charles  TVestby  ! ” He  looked  with  sadness  in  her 
face.  “Good  God!  is  there  no  one  left  for  me 
to  believe  in  ? My  oldest  friend ! Why  those 
cheats  who  robbed  me  of  my  money — but  I 
knew  TVestby  so  well,  times  ago,  when  we  were 
boys— 

‘ ‘ Pray  listen  before  you  speak  of  him  thus  ! ” 
exclaimed  Lilian,  terribly  pained  by  Newton’s 
words.  “ God  forbid  yon  should  dream  of 
treachery  in  him.  If  he  had  fallen  one  iota  in 
my  estimation,  the  feeling  I had  for  him  would 
have  died  that  instant.  You  recollect  your  offer 
to  release  me  from  my  engagement  ? ” 

“ But  you  didn’t  accept  it ! ” interrupted 
Newton.  “ And  then  my  love  for  you,  real  love, 
grew  tenfold.  I’d  ten  thousand  times  rather  the 
match  had  been  broken  off  then — 

“ TVestby  was  w ith  you  at  that  time  ? ” he  ex- 
claimed w ith  agi  tation. 

“ And  he  told  me,”  she  answered  quietly,  “ that 
I was  bound  in  honour  to  you,  whether  for  poverty 
or  riches.  I don’t  care  for  myself,”  she  continued, 
with  passionate  earnestness.  “ I am  wicked,  and 
tickle,  and  deceitful  ; but  you  must  think  no  harm 
of  him.  You  must  tell  me  you  don’t — he's  been 
your  best  and  truest  friend ! My  heart  has 
wavered  through  your  absence — I confess  it  with 
shame — but  when  he  has  met  me  I have  been 
awred  into  doing  what  is  right.  I heard  him 
speak  so  strongly  one  day — I happened  to  be 
within  hearing — in  reprobation  of  a girl  wTho  had 
lightly  broken  off  her  engagement.  I saw'  how 
utterly  he  despised  her  conduct — wicked  conduct, 

1 he  called  it.  TVell,  in  the  thought  of  that  I 
have  written  those  letters  to  you,  half  lies, 
which  were  not  w'hat  I felt,  till  my  face  grew 
burning  hot  ; but  I fancied  I was  doing  what  I 
ought.  ” 

There  was  a painful  pause. 
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“ — Mr.  Newton,  do  tell  me  you  believe  me  in 
this.  I know  I have  been  very  false  ; but  yet  when 
you  put  that  question  to  me,  ‘ My  whole  heart  ? ’ 
I told  yon  the  truth,  concealing  nothing.  Pray, 
then,  believe  me  about  Mr.  Westby.  I shall  have 
plenty  to  suffer  without  thinking  that  I have  injured 
his  character  in  your  estimation,1’ 

“I  do  believe  you,  Lilian ; and  I thank  God, 
I can  do  it.” 

‘ ‘ Can  you  go  and  put  your  hand  in  his  ? I 
mean  now,  when  you  leave  rue.” 

‘ * Miss  Temple  ! ” 

“ It  is  the  last  request  I shall  ever  make  you.” 

“ I cannot  promise,”  he  replied.  “Thus  much, 
though,”  he  added,  as  he  regarded  the  sad  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  “I  will  go  directly  to  his 
chambers  where  I know  he  is  up  at  work,  and 
if  I find  that  the  power  is  in  me  to  go  in 
and  shake  his  hand,  I will  do  so.  Farewell,  Miss 
Temple.” 

If  George  Newton  had  only  waited. 

Oh  ! human  heart,  passing  strange — the  ebbing 
tide  of  feeling  was  on  the  turn.  'Remorse  had 
started  into  existence.  Who  knows  ? in  a few 
minutes  more  he  might  have  won  her,  for  he  had 
shown  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  loved.  A mo- 
ment’s reflection  told  her  how  great  was  the  request 
she  had  made.  Westby  was  not  wrong  when  he 
had  asserted  the  goodness  of  George  Newton’s 
heart.  In  her  admiration  for  that  goodness  (and 
adi/iiration  formed  the  condition  of  Lilian’s  love), 
she  could  have  thrown  herself  in  his  arms ; 
and  he,  could  he  have  forgiven  her  ? I make 
no  assertion  ; but  I fancy  that  the  strength  of 
his  resentment  would  have  been  shaken  by  one 
kiss. 

But  George  Newton  was  rolling  off  in  a Hansom 
to  Westby’s  chambers ; and  Lilian  Temple  lay 
sobbing  on  the  sofa  in  her  father’s  dressing- 
room. 

***** 

“ Why,  where’s  Mr.  Newton,  Lilian?”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Temple,  entering  the  room.  “Jane  told  me 
he  was  here.” 

“lie  has  been  here,  mama;  but  he  has  now 
gone — ” 

I “Gone!” 

Lilian  made  no  reply. 

! “ Not  broken  off,  Lilian? — ” 

| “I  have  broken  it  off,”  she  replied  with 

emphasis. 

“ I confess  I can’t  understand  you,  Lilian.  When 
Mr.  Newton  was  supposed  to  be  ruined — ” 

“Then,  at  least,  mama,”  interrupted  Lilian, 
r give  me  credit  for  something  better  than  mer- 
cenary motives.” 

* * * * * 

Lilian  drew  the  envelope  of  Westby’s  note  from 
her  bosom,  and  holding  it  to  the  candle,  let  it 
gradually  consume. 

***** 

“Why,  Lilian,  not  changed  your  dress  yet!” 
exclaimed  Frank  Scott.  “ By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Ver- 
non's been  asking  me  about  doing  the  play  at  her 
1 house." 

“ As  far  as  I am  concerned,  Frank,  I have 
determined  never  to  play  that  part  again — 1 
hate  it  I ” 


CHATTER  IX.  A XEW  IDOL. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  Temples 
were  occupying  their  house  at  Brighton. 

“I  confess  that  I don’t  mind  making  people 
wait  for  me,  but  I hate  waiting  for  them,”  re- 
marked Lilian. 

“Mrs.  Vernon  always  contrives  to  be  late,” 
rejoined  Frank  Scott. 

“ I’ll  be  bound  it’s  Margaret  Vernon’s  anxiety 
about  her  hair ! I say,  Frank,  can  you  guess  why 
Mrs.  Vernon  was  so  anxious  to  be  my  chaperon 
this  evening?”  inquired  Lilian,  archly. 

“No;  why?’’  replied  Scott,  impervious  to  any 
joke  on  the  subject. 

“Because”  (and  Lilian  smiled)  “a  certain 
young  lady  is  in  love  with  a certain  young  gentle- 
man— but  l won’t  reveal  secrets.” 

! Then  ensued  a long  silence,  and  Lilian  and 
Scott  fell  respectively  into  reveries  in  face  of  a 
most  delightful  lire. 

Let  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  duly  stated. 
It  was  a cold  December  evening,  and  furthermore 
it  was  after  dinner. 

Poets  may  talk  as  they  will  of  purling  brooks, 
but  I contend  that  there  is  not  a more  loving 
friend  to  sleep  than  a delicious  flickering  flame 
which  woos  the  eyelids  to  the  eye  with  its  golden 
glare,  and  sings  softly  in  the  ear  with  the  music 
of  its  chimney  dance.  And  those  mosses  by 
purling  streams,  granted  that  they  are  very  soft 
— but,  then,  there  is  rheumatism,  with  beetles,  and 
| such  like  denizens,  in  that  bronzy  green.  Let  us 
at  once  discard  such  damp  idealism — depend  upon 
it  that  an  arm-ehair,  stuffed  by  a master-hand, 
where  the  arms  are  just  high  enough  for  the  elbow 
to  support  the  head  without  straining,  out- 
distances all  poetic  moss. 

As  I take  it,  the  inevitable  end  of  after-dinner 
castle-building  in  the  living  coal  is  sleep.  Lilian 
leant  forward,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
for  fear  of  injury  to  her  dainty  head-dress,  ller 
thoughts  wandered  fantastically.  “ CoimM  il 'cut 
hum ,”  she  muttered  to  herself,  glancing  at  Frank 
Scott,  whose  head  was  thrown  back,  resting  on 
his  bent  arm,  showing  the  line  profile  of  his  face 
and  a plumy  whisker — light  tan  tint — the  softness 
of  floss  silk — the  crispness  of  bank  notes.  Alas, 
for  the  vanity  of  men  ! Fm  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  Scott  had  thrown  himself  into  a sort 
of  artistic  pose. 

“No  wonder  girls  fall  in  love  with  him,” 
thought  Lilian,  “out  of  sheer  admiration  for  his 
beauty,  and  envy  me  desperately,” 

Now  the  word  beauty  as  applied  to  men  always 
drove  Lilian’s  thoughts  to  the  wax  busts  in  hair- 
dressers’ windows  ; the  recumbent  face  of  Scott 
seemed  to  grow  before  her  eyes  into  wax,  and  a 
Sort  of  dim,  jumbling,  incoherent  inquiry  arose 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  men’s  faces,  real  or 
in  wax,  till  the  whole  question  was  carried  to 
dreamland  for  solution.  Now,  when  the  eyes  of 
Lilian  were  fairly  closed,  the  eyes  of  Scott  opened 
wide.  There  was  no  donht  that  it  Was  going  very 
ill  with  Scott : in  a quiet  state  of  mind  sleep 
would  have  been  inevitable.  Poor  foolish  Scott  ! 
He  would  not  have  dared  do  it  had  Lilian  been 
awake — he  gazed  upon  her  with  eyes  ol  tentferest 
admiration.  Ah,  mo  ! there  had  hitherto  been  a 
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perfect  diamond-cut-diamond  life  between  them,  ; you  so  much  as  thiuk  of  falling  in  love  with  me. 


and  he  was  afraid  to  relinquish  his  old  manner  all 
at  once,  hut  every  cutting  thing  he  said  smote 
him  to  the  quick. 

Then,  on  lightest  tip-toe,  he  crept  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  drawing  from  its  concealment  a 
■ | heautifid  bouquet,  stole  back,  and  deftly  placed  it 
on  Lilian’s  lap. 

“I’m  quite  ready!  Is  Mrs.  Vernon  come?” 
exclaimed  Lilian,  starting. 

“ Somebody’s  been  asleep,”  observed  Scott. 

“ Nonsense  ! only  thinking  with  my  eyes  shut,” 
replied  Lilian,  indignantly. 

I “I’m  sure  you’ve  had  a very  fatiguing  day, 
riding  up  and  down  those  downs — 1 don’t  wonder 
at  your  being  tired.” 

Scott  said  this  as  tenderly  as  he  dared. 

“ Don’t  be  absurd,  Frank  ; yon  know  I hate 
anybody  to  say  I’m  tired.  What  a lovely  bouquet ! 
Why,  Frank — ” 

“ The  gift  of  Somnus.” 

“You  are  a dear  kind  boy  ! But  I can't  take  it 
to  the  ball.” 

“ Oh,  Lilian  !” 

“At  any  other  time  I should  have  been  only 
too  pleased — but — ” 

“ Fiddlesticks  ! ” 

“ I’m  serious,  Frank.  Twice  this  very  day  I 
have  been  congratulated  upon  being  engaged  to 
you.” 

“ That  don’t  annoy  me.” 

“Nor  me  either.  People  always  will  talk  non- 
sense. My  only  objection  is  that  I do  believe  you 
really  are  getting  quite  stupid  about  me.” 

Scott  had  never  dreamt  of  a direct  attack.  The 
masked  battery  which  he  had  so  cautiously  erected 
was  destroyed. 

“Now,  Frank,  T warn  you,  once  for  all,  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  me.” 

“ Well  really,  Lilian,”  stammered  Scott,  in- 
tending to  disclaim  the  charge. 

“ Oh  ! it’s  no  use  your  denying  it — you  used  to 
be  always  chaffing  me,  and  now  you’re  grown  so 
dreadfully  polite — that’s  a fatal  sign.” 

“Come  now,  Lilian,”  said  Scott,  suddenly 
changing  his  tactics.  “ Why  am  I to  be  specially 
singled  out  ? ” 

Because,  Frank,  as  I treat  you  like  an  old 
playmate  and  a cousin,  the  world  may  think  that 
my  conduct  arises  from  a deeper  feeling.  The 
world  may  think  what  it  likes  in  this  respect,  but 
if  you  happen  to  mistake  my  conduct,  and  there- 
upon make  me  an  offer — which,  by  the  way,  I 
slioidd  refuse — you  will  stand  aggrieved  before  the 
world,  and  I shall  be  accused,  for  the  second  time, 
of  trifling  with  a man’s  affections.” 

“ Oh,  Lilian!”  cried  Scott,  with  fervour,  “ recall 
those  words — give  me  hope — refuse  me  at  some 
future  time,  but  not  now.” 

“From  this  evening,”  continued  Lilian,  “I 
shall  change  my  conduct  towards  you — you  must 
be  no  longer  Cousin  Frank.” 

“ No,  no,  Lilian,  don’t  do  that,  let  us  be  on  the 
old  terms.  There,  I’ll  swear  if  1 ever  chanced  to 


I in  wretchedly  iiekle,  I know  I am  ; I haven’t  one 
atom  of  steady  feeling.” 

“ Who  says  this  ? ” 

“ Oh,  everybody,  Frank.” 

“Not  I,  for  one.” 

“ I’m  a flirt  and  a jilt ; that’s  what  I was  told,” 
exclaimed  Lilian,  bitterly. 

“ By  whom  ? ” 

“Never  mind! — it  was  by  one  who  knew  me  | 
very  well.” 

“But  I would  not  have  stood  it,  Lilian,”  ex- 
claimed Scott,  indignantly. 

‘ ‘ AVhat  could  1 say,  Frank  ? I knew  it  was 
true  ! ” the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

“Tt  was  too  bail,  Lilian,  whoever  the  person 
was.” 

“ It  was  very  hard  to  bear, — I shall  never  forget 
it  to  my  dying  day — to  be  told  it,  too,  as  l was 
told  it.” 

“ Some  friend  of  Mr.  Newton’s,  I suppose?  ” 

“It  was  a friend  of  Mr.  Newton’s,”  replied 
Lilian  guardedly,  “ but  a friend  of  mine  also.”  She 
burst  into  tears.  “ I only  wish  dear  Fred  were  at 
home  again  ; he  understands  me,  and  puts  me 
right,  and  forgives  me  when  I’m  wrong.  I tell  you, 
Frank,  I often  thank  God  he  received  that  wound 
at  Delhi  which  is  to  send  him  home  to  us  safe  from 
that  horrid  India.  Everybody  looks  upon  me  as  a 
flirt,  but  he  won’t.” 

Then  Frank  Scott  saw  the  path  which  might 
lead  to  victory. 

“1  tell  you,  Lilian,  I’ve  stuck  up  for  you,  and 
I’ve  had  a right  to  speak,  for  I’ve  known  you  so 
long  ; and  though  I’m  not  acquainted  with  the 
exact  why  and  wherefore  of  the  engagement  with 
Mr.  Newton  being  broken  off — I’ve  always  said  it, 
yes,  and  frequently  too — that  I knew  you  were 
not  to  blame.  Why  wasn't  he  to  bear  something? 

— why  in  common  justice  was  the  whole  weight 
to  fall  upon  you  ? *' 

“ It  was  very  good  of  you,  Frank,  but  yon  never 
can  convince  the  world.  I know  well  enough,” 

' she  continued  with  bitterness,  “that  men  talk  to 
me  for  amusement,  and  dance  with  me  because  I 
dance  well,  but  they  oidy  think  of  me  as  a flirt  to 
while  away  the  evening.  Metis,  que  roulez-vous  ? 

I accept  that  condition  ; I must  have  excitement 
— it’s  half  my  life — and  it's  the  only  sort  of  life 
I’m  fit  for.  I learnt  that  long  ago  ! But  it's  very 
hateful  to  think  about/* 

‘ ‘ You  don’t  do  yourself  justice,  Lilian.  We’ll 
forget  all  that  question  of  my  being  in  love.  I 
say  this  honestly,  that  1 believe,  with  all  my 
soul,  that  you- arc  good  and  true  ; and  I'm  cer- 
tain there  are  many  others  of  your  friends  who 
think  so  too,  from  what  they  know  of  your 
character.  ” 

“ Good  Cousin  Frank  ! ” and  a smile  lighted 
Lilian’s  countenance. 

“That’s  right  ! let  me  be  Cousin  Frank  again. 
And  mind  you,  Lilian,  I’ll  make  it  my  business  to 
fight  out  that  absurd  idea  you’ve  formed  of  your 
character.  I declare  I’m  half  provoked  with  yon, 


make  you  an  offer — not  a soul  shall  know  it.  and  as  for  that  unknown  person,  who  on  earth 
You’ll  take  my  word  for  that,  Lilian,  avon’t  cares  for  such  an  opinion  ? Why,  you  are  little 
yon  ? ” more  than  a child  now,  Lilian — ” 

“It’s  all  very  well,  Frank,  but  I won't  have  j “Perhaps  just  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,”  inter- 
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rnptecl  Lilian,  laughing  ; “ by-tlie-bye,  that  is  your 
profession.” 

“And  you’ve  not  outgrown  that  wild  spirit  of 
yours,”  continued  Scott,  “ and  become  glum  and 
stupid,  and  that's  why  some  people  find  fault 
with  you.” 

“ You  really  are  a splendid  advocate,  Prank  ; 
positively  you  ought  to  do  something  at  the 
bar.  ” 

“ Well,  perhaps  some  day,”  he  replied,  in 
deepened  voice,  “ when  I have  an  object  in  life, 

I shall  buckle  to.” 

Mrs.  Vernon’s  carriage  was  announced. 

Lilian  hesitated  for  a moment  looking  at  the 
bourpiet. 

“Never  mind  it,  Lilian,”  said  Scott,  affecting 
utter  unconcern;  “your  mother  will  be  very 
pleased  with  it  to  grace  the  new  vase.” 

“It’s  too  good  for  that,  Prank  ; rosebuds  and 
violets  in  l>ccember ! I shall  take  it  to  the 
ball.” 

And  Frank  Scott’s  heart  beat  violently. 

* * * 

One  half  page  of  moralising — and  but  one  half 
page — for  love  of  the  reader. 

Self-love  the  theme.  Behold  this  girl,  Lilian 
Temple,  at  the  bad,  more  beautiful,  everybody 
declared,  than  they  had  seen  her  for  months  ; 
and  truly  so,  for  the  hard  sarcastic  smile  which' 
had  marred  her  countenance  had  become  a smile 
of  happiness.  “ Youth  is  youth,  pleased  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,”  would  be  the  ready 
answer  of  the  elderly  moralist  planted  as  a 
“ wall-flower  ” amid  the  purgatory  of  a ball- 
room, having  sipped  his  wine  with  immense 
gusto  an  hour  before. 

Yet  it  was  far  beyond  the  elderly  moralist,  amid 
the  gay  straius  of  the  music  and  the  whirl  of  the 
dance,  to  fathom  the  secret  of  Lilian’s  happiness  ; 
— flattery  had  caused  it,  and  though  she  smiled 
while  she  listened  to  the  words  of  Scott,  none  the 
less  was  she  delighted,  for  those  words  had 
staunched  the  wounds  which  her  self-love  had 
sustained.  She  had  dreamt  of  greatness  and 
work  and  endurance  ; she  had  thought  it  possible 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Charles  Westby — to 
live  or  die  with  him.  Granted  such  like  dreams 
may  he  utterly  delusive;  there  may  be  no  power 
of  character  to  realise  them  ; but  we  awake  to  our 
sense  of  mediocrity  with  a shudder  j and  tenfold 
more  was  it  chill  and  hitter  to  Lilian  when  the 
very  man  whose  character  had  created  the  hope 
in  her  soul,  proclaimed  that  her  own  character 
was  nothing  w orth. 

Lilian  Temple  despised  herself  : she  was  in  the 
power  of  anybody  who  could  raise  her  in  her  own 
estimation.  Prank  Scott  was  clover  enough  to  see 
how  he  might  win  her  ; but  lie  did  not  know 
what  an  immense  influence  his  few  words  had 
already  given  him  over  her. 

Yet  everybody  could  discover  the  fact  except 
Frank  Scott*  She  let  him  choose  what  dances  he 
would  on  her  tablet,  she  was  at  her  brightest 
when  he  was  at  her  side,  lint  with  his  precon- 
ceived notion  he  fancied  that  all  this  was  the 
retraction  of  her  words  about  ceasing  to  treat  him 
as  a cousin. 

Let  Prank  Scott,  however,  lose  no  time  in 


making  use  of  the  advantage  he  has  gained. 
Lilian,  rising  from  her  self-abasement,  is  too 
grateful  for  his  esteem  to  reflect  much  on  his 
character ; but  when  she  does  think  upon  it,  it 
will  fail  to  satisfy  her  ideal.  Prank  Scott  pos- 
sessed talent  and  certain  hundreds  per  annum, 
with  certain  other  hundreds  in  reversion,  and 
therefore  he  had  lived  an  idle  life,  and  done 
nothing.  Delay  was  fatal  to  liis  chance  of 
success. 

Prank  Scott  was  in  the  grandest  spirits.  He 
met  all  the  bntUnaije  about  being  engaged  to  Lilian 
with  broad  denial,  but  with  inward  elation  at  his 
promised  victory  ; and  he  danced  away  gallantly  ; 
and  he  chatted  to  his  partners  with  the  fluency 
which  belonged  to  him  ; and  be  danced,  too,  with 
Margaret  Vernon  ; but  that  young  lady  found  not 
one  touch  of  sentiment  in  all  he  uttered. 

Lilian  was  also  attacked  upon  her  assumed 
engagement  with  her  cousin.  The  charge  was  by 
no  means  a novel  one,  and  up  to  this  particular 
evening  she  had  been  able  to  rebut  it  with  excel- 
lent spirit,  more  particularly  as  it  had  often  been 
made  from  obvious  motives  by  the  mothers  of  fair 
daughters  who  considered  Prank  Scott  a very 
eligible  parti — lint  now  her  replies  were  utterly 
lifeless,  brief  denials,  while  love  stood  written  in 
her  eyes.  Then  that  bouquet  was  a source  of 
embarrassment  ; it  attracted  notice  by  its  beauty 
aud  rarity  ; it  led  to  an  irresistible  inference  which 
Lilian’s  most  subtle  logic  was  unable  to  confute. 
“No,  my  dear,”  replied  one  affectionate  friend, 
Ungrammatically,  and  with  many  smiles,  “ Decem- 
ber roses  don’t  bloom  out  of  cousinly  love.” 

In  very  fact,  Frank  Scctt  was  Fortune’s 
favourite  this  evening — all  tilings  were  ordered 
in  bis  interest.  Who  should  appear  at  this  hall, 
by  strangest  chance,  but  Westhy,  looking  bored 
and  bothered  at  the  whole  affair. — so  Lilian  read 
his  countenance,  hut  read  it  wrong. 

Then  her  thoughts  reverted  to  their  last  meet- 
ing and  ail  its  bitterness — those  hard  words  which 
lie  had  spoken — the  contempt  he  had  evinced  for 
her  conduct — “ fickle,  wavering  conduct,”  in  re- 
jecting George  Newton.  She  had  listened  and 
endured  it  all  without  reply,  very  submissive, 
despising  lierself  : — yes,  but  it  had  caused  her 
infinite  pain,  for  after  all  it  was  her  love  for  him, 
which  w as  the  real  cause  of  her  error  ; hut  that 
was  a fact  which  lie  could  never  know.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  presence  of  Westhy  threw  her  feel- 
ings with  still  greater  vehemence  towards  Frank 
Scott.  Here  was  one  at  least  who  h id  upheld  her 
character  when  she  herself  decried  it — who  had 
declared  his  faith  in  her  goodness  and  lier  heart. 
W by,  resting  on  this  new  strength,  she  need  not 
shrink  any  longer  from  Charles  \\  cstby  ; she  could 
meet  his  contempt  w ithout  dismay,  ay,  and  it  so 
lie,  the  contempt  of  the  whole  world. 

She  determined  to  go  and  speak  l > Westhy  oil 
her  cousin's  anil.  She  told  Scott  that  she  wished 
to  join  her  chaperon.  lie  k<j  her  across  the 
room.  Her  spirit  rose  into  hold  deiianee.  inis 
was  the  man  for  whom  she  had  been  taunted  at  the 
time  for  giving  up  Xevton  : she  had  denied  the 
accusation,  and  with  truth,  and  now*  tli.it  denial 
would  he  a palpable  lie  in  Wcstbj  s eyes.  lo  t 
him  think  tile  worst  of  her.  \\  hat  matter?  Frank 
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Scott  believed  in  her  truth.  They  came  upon 
Westby  as  if  by  accident. 

“How  d’ye  do,  Mr.  Westby?”  said  Lilian.  She 
gave  him  her  hand,  but  at  the  very  moment  she 
involuntarily  drew'  closer  to  Frank  Scott. 

Her  hand  in  Westby’s  hand  w as  cold  and  in- 
animate ; and  though  her  heart  beat  violently  she 
was  perfectly  self-possessed  : Westby,  on  the  con- 
trary, appeared  nervous  and  disconcerted. 

“ Who  would  have  dreamt  of  seeing  you  here  1 
to-night?”  continued  Lilian.  “We  could  never  get 
you  to  our  balls.” 

“You  know  balls  are  not  much  in  my  way,” 
rejoined  Westby,  speaking  with  hesitation.  “ It’s 
a wonder  T’m  at  Brighton  at  all,  but  the  Marners 
would  make  me  come  to  them  for  a few  days.” 

At  that  moment  a claimant  appeared  for  Lilian’s 
hand  in  the  coming  valse,  and  carried  her  off. 

* * * * * 

“We  are  the  only  people  dancing,”  observed 
Lilian  to  her  partner. 

“ They’ll  begin  again  directly  if  we  set  them  an 
example.” 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody  the  music  suddenly 

stopped, 

“ What  an  absurdly  short  valse  ! ” exclaimed 
Lilian.  “What  can  it  mean?  Why  did  they 
stop  the  dance,  Frank  ? ” she  inquired  of  her 
cousin,  who  had  that  moment  crossed  the  room  to 
where  she  was  standing. 

Scott  made  no  reply  to  the  question. 

“Mrs.  Vernon,”  said  he,  -“has  sent  me  to 
fetch  you  away ; she  is  tired  and  wishes  to 
leave.” 

“ Nonsense  ! At  this  time  of  night  ? What  a 
shame  ! ” 

“ Well,  you  must  come  and  speak  to  her.  This 
gentleman  will,  1 am  sure,  excuse  you.” 

Scott  took  Lilian  on  his  arm. 

“ Frank,  this  is  perfectly  absurd  in  a chaperon. 
Chaperons  ought  to  possess  iron  constitutions. 
Why  I’ve  a dozen  more  dances  on  my  list. 
They’ve  begun  my  favourite  galop.  It’s  too  bad  ! 
Mrs.  Vernon  may  go  if  she  likes,  I shall  crave 
protection  of  somebody  else.  Mrs.  Oowper  must 
pass  our  house.  Why,  this  is  the  galop  we  were 
to  dance  together — I hate  to  miss  a note  of  the 
music — you  go  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Vernon,  and 
come  back  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

They  were  then  on  the  stair-case,  and  Lilian 
turned  to  go  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

Scott  took  her  hand — 

“ The  truth  is,  Lilian,  they’ve  sent  for  us  to  no 
homo.” 

He  spoke  very  gravely. 

“ Go  home  ! Why  ? ” 

She  looked  anxiously  in  her  cousin’s  face. 

“ Frank,  is  there  any  news  from  India  ?” 

“A  telegram  has  just  arrived — it’s  in  the 
evening  papers  — Westby  heard  of  it  where 
he  was  dining — he  wont  immediately  to  your 
house,  and  they  asked  him  to  come  and  fetch  us 
away.  ” 

“ Something  has  happened  to  Fred  ! ” she 
exclaimed,  in  sudden  terror,  clinging  to  her 
cousin  s arm.  “ Why,  he  was  to  have  left  Calcutta 
for  England  a week  ago  ! ” 

Westby  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 


case, she  saw  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes — tears 
in  Westby’s  stern  eyes  ! 

The  sound  of  the  music  and  the  tread  of  the 
dance  were  perfectly  audible  where  they  stood. 

“ You  need  not  tell  me,”  she  said,  calndy,  “I 
know  he  is  dead.”  Then  with  agonised  revulsion, 
“ Oh,  that  horrible  music  ! ’’  and  she  strove  to 
close  out  the  sound  with  her  hands  violently 
pressed  to  her  ears. 

In  another  moment  the  sound  had  ceased,  her 
hands  fell  from  her  head — Scott  supported  her  in 
his  arms.  “For  heaven’s  sake,  Westby,”  he 
whispered,  “ make  them  stop  that  infernal  dance 
till  we  get  out  of  the  house.” 

***** 

Westby  took  a few  turns  up  and  down  the 
solitary  parade  in  face  of  the  sea,  a dirge  sounded 
in  the  beating  of  the  waves  on  the  shingle — 
solemn  music  in  unison  with  his  thoughts.  The 
ball-room  had  jai’red  him  terribly,  and  to  have  to 
linger  there  in  the  midst  of  all  the  gaiety — but  his 
heart  had  utterly  failed  him  when  he  would  have 
spoken  to  Lilian,  and  he  was  forced  to  confide  the 
task  to  Scott.  The  telegram  gave  but  scanty 
information  about  the  death  of  Temple.  “ Captain 
Temple  who  had  volunteered  his  services  was 
mortally  wounded: — since  dead.”  He  had  died 
nobly,  that  was  clear — dying  doubtless  as  he  had 
lived,  ever  ready  to  face  danger — true-hearted, 
and  honest,  and  outspoken. 

“ Good  God  ! ” exclaimed  Westby,  “that  this 
girl  Lilian  should  be  his  sister  ! ” 

WHAT  IS  FLINT  ? 

Every  Londoner  who  aspires  to  the  dignity  of 
even  the  very  tiniest  of  back  gardens  is  sufficiently 
familiar  with  gravel,  and  must  be  a fastidious 
pel-son  indeed  if  he  does  not  feel  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  clean,  bright-coloured  material  form- 
ing his  well-rolled  walks.  On  pleasant  summer 
evenings,  when  the  last  geranium  has  been  planted 
out,  or  the  few  refractory  twigs  trimmed  into 
order,  when  no  flaws  can  be  seen  on  the  smooth 
turf,  and  not  a single  intrusive  weed  is  visible  in 
the  w ell-kept  beds,  v.  e doubt  not  many  a thought- 
ful horticulturist,  with  sold  serenely  free  from  the 
vexations  of  disorder  and  the  miseries  of  blight, 
finds  occupation  for  a few  minutes’  leisure  during 
his  last  stroll  in  giving  a fugitive  thought  to  the 
pebbles  which  he  crushes  under  foot,  and  in 
speculating  on  the  questions,  w-hat  they  are,  and 
whence  they  come.  It  may  be  that  this  process 
fails  to  lead  him  farther  back  in  the  genealogy  of 
gravel  than  the  pit  at  Clapham  or  at  Hampstead ; 
some  few  inquiring  spirits  there  wall  be,  however, 
innocent  perhaps  of  all  geological  knowledge,  but 
not  content  with  so  limited  an  excursion  into  the 
past,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
oracles  and  study  the  text-books  of  masters  in  the 
Stony  seieuce.  If  so,  we  fear  they  will  return 
very  little  enlightened  as  to  the  original  birth- 
place and  condition  of  the  materials  which  make 
up  their  garden  paths.  Such  an  inquirer  would 
be  told,  ’tis  true,  what  perhaps  his  owm  sharp  eyes 
had  already  discovered,  that  gravel  is  the  imme- 
diate offspring  of  the  lliut ; but  concerning  the 
parent’s  parentage  the  tidings  would  be  extremely 
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vague  and  inconclusive.  He  would  lind  plenty  of  our  fancy  to  no  purpose ; we  have  fathered  the 
speculation,  and  much  ingenious  theorising,  but  no  flint  on  earth  and  sea,  chemical  action,  elective 
reliable  answer  to  his  questions.  Neither  bold  affinity,  and  metainorphic  agencies,  never  dream- 
surmise,  nor  fanciful  theory,  however , could  pre-  ing  that  the  legitimate  parent  was  an  old  familiar 
pare  his  mind  to  receive  without  astonishment  friend. 

the  startling  solution  which  science  has  re-  It  is  positively  pleasant  to  anticipate  the  incre- 
ceutly  offered  to  the  geological  enigma, — What  is  dnjous  laughter  with  which  many  readers  will  pro- 
flint? bably  receive  our  statement  of  the  fact,  that  every 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  cx-  flint  in  the  chalk,  and  consequently  every  pebble 
planation  to  which  we  allude  meets  all  the  diffi-  in  our  garden  walks,  owes  its  origin  to  the  long- 
culties  of  the  ease,  it  still  undoubtedly  accounts  continued  labours  of  those  great  silex  producers — 
for  several  puzzling  phenomena  connected  with  the  whales.  Of  course  every  well-regulated  mind 
flint  formation  in  a much  more  complete  and  will  ridicule  the  idea  forthwith,  and  pooh-pooh 
satisfactory  manner  than  any  previously  published  the  whole  thing  as  absurd  ; and  it  certainly  does 
theory;  and  is  withal  of  so  singular  and  interest-  seem  at  first  sight  presumptuous  to  claim  for 
ing  a character,  that  we  confidently  count  on  our  Jonah  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  and 
readers’  amusement,  if  not  attention,  while  we  only  visitor  to  the  genuine  birthplace  of  London 
state  in  a more  detailed  and  popular  form  the  gravel,  and  to  exalt  that  Hebrew  gentleman's 
substance  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  researches  and  con-  opportunities  for  investigation  in  this  field  of 
elusions.  inquiry  above  those  of  such  men  as  Lycll,  Mnrcln- 

It  seems,  then,  we  have  all  been  wrong ; we  son,  or  Bueklaiul  ; yet  such  is  the  conclusion 
have  ransacked  our  brains,  our  experience,  and  towards  which  the  latest  dicta  of  science,  uttered 
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in  sober  earnest,  and  supported  by  a great  array 
of  facts,  seems  likely*  to  compel  the  student. 
"When  the  laugh  has  subsided,  perhaps  curiosity 
enough  may  survive  to  insure  us  a hearing,  Mile 
we  attempt  to  unravel  this  mystery  step  by  step. 
Its  clear  elucidation  to  the  general  reader  must 
necessarily  take  us  over  extensive  ground.  Several 
collateral  branches  of  inquiry  will  claim  our  atten- 
tion, so  that  if  we  shall  presently  seem  to  wander 
Into  paths  apparently  far  from  parallel  with  oui- 
main  line  of  investigation,  Set  us  bespeak  a little 
patience  till  each  of  these  devious  excursions  is 
shown  to  tend  towards  the  true  end  of  our  dis- 
course. 

To  begin,  we  must  take  a hasty  glance  at  a 
portion  of  the  chalk  formation  of  England,  where 
the  flints  from  which  our  pebbles  were  manufac- 
tured most  abound.  There  are  few  Londoners 
whose  summer  trip  to  the  sea  side  does  not  take 
them  at  least  across  the  North  Downs,  and  perhaps 
even  as  far  as  the  South  Downs  of  Brighton  and 
its  neighbourhood.  These  great  chalk  escarp- 
ments form  two  sides  of  an  enormous  basin, 
roughly  elliptical  in  form,  and  including  within 


its  area  the  whole  of  Sussex,  parts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Hampshire,  a strip  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  a small  tract  of  country  known  as  the 
Bas  Boulonnais,  in  France. 

The  accompanying  map  exhibits  the  outlines  of 
this  ring  of  elialk.  and  will  help  to  illustrate  our 
exposition.  Within  its  white  margin  lies  a district 
comprising  several  strata,  chiefly  clays  and  sand, 
and  known  to  the  geologist  under  the  general 
name  of  the  W cable n Valley.  A glance  at  the 
map,  or  an  excursion  over  the  ground,  will  make 
it  Abundantly  clear  that  there  was  oneo  a time 
when  the  space  enclosed  in  this  ellipsis  was 
covered  with  the  chalk  which  now  fringes  its 
borders  only.  At  that  period  the  gault  anil  clays 
of  the  Weald  were  deeply  buried  beneath  a thick 
white  pall  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  whole  lay- 
fathoms  down  under  a cold  sea. 

We  explained  in  a former  paper,*  that  recent 
discoveries  have  proved  the  cretaceous  formation 
to  he.  itself  the  result  of  the  life,  death,  and  accu- 
mulation of  minute  marine  animals,  similar  in 
genera,  though  not  in  species,  with  the  Foramini- 
* Once  a Week.  No.  o4,  p.  333. 
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fene  forming  a,  large  portion  of  tlie  floor  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Throughout  the  ages  during 
veil i eh  these  Protozoa  were  slowly  building  up  the 
white  cliil's  of  Dover  and  the  forelands  of  Beecliy 
Head,- some  agency,  at  which  we  have  hitherto 
done  little  more  than  guess,  was  busy  at  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  intervals,  laying  down  upon  this  living 
and  snowy  carpet  those  regular  strata  of  isolated 
flint  nodules  which  characterise  the  formation. 
The  deposition  of  each  layer  was  a work  of  con- 
siderable time,  and  their  periodical  appearance  is 
not  the  least  among  the  many  puzzling  difficulties 
which  beset  the  question  of  their  origin.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  L)r.  Wallieli’s  theory  meets  this 
part  of  the  problem  ; but  for  the  pi-sent  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a more  minute  exploration  of 
the  locality  from  which  the  London  flint  and 
gravel  is  derived. 

When  the  primeval  Furarciniferre  had  com- 
pleted their  great  work,  ami  the  heapod-up  shells 
of  countless  generations  had  accumulated  into  a 
stratum  nearly  a thousand  feet  in  thickness,  a 
change  took  place  over  the  -whole  district  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  Weald en  Valley. 
A gradual  upheaval  of  the  sea-floor  began,  and 
the  “ white  cliffs  of  Album  ” rose  into  the  daylight, 
to  play  anotlmr  and  more  conspicuous  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature  and  the  history  of  the 
world. 

This  upward  movement  was  not  effected  with 
perfect  uniformity,  for  the  central  portion  of  the 
ellipsis  on  our  map  was  lifted  first,  while  the  hills 
which  hem  the  Wealden  in  did  not  emerge  till 
later  on.  The  country  rose,  in  fact,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  basin,  the  spot  where 
Hastings  stands  being,  perhaps,  the  first  point 
which  showed  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

So  slow  was  the  ascent,  and  so  nearly  were  the 
rate  of  upheaval  and  the  erosive  power  of  water 
matched,  that  foot  after  foot  of  the  chalk  was 
washed  away  by  the  waves  as  fast  as  it  appeared  ; 
and  this  went  on  until  the  stratum  was  cut  com- 
pletely through  over  the  apex  of  the  basin  and  the 
beds  below  exposed  to  a similar  action.  Through 
the  uppermost  of  these,  too,  the  sea  ate  its  way 
till  the  lowest  member  of  the  Wealden  group, 
the  green  sand,  had  been  uncovered.  Meanwhile 
the  Forth  and  South  Downs,  as  a matter  of  course, 
receded  farther  from  each  other  in  every  direction, 
until  the  progress  of  denudation  was  stopped  by 
the  increased  activity  of  the  upheaving  forces 
which  finally  lifted  the  v. hole  country  above  the 
destructive  action  of  the  ocean,  The  process  may 
he  aptly  illustrated  by  making  a series  of  thin 
successive  slices  at  any  part  in  the  surface  of  an 
orange,  the  rind  of  which  will  represent  the  chalk, 
while  the  pulp  beneath  stands  for  the  underlying 
clays  and  sand.  Each  cut  of  the  knife  exposes 
more  and  more  of  the  substrata,  and  widens  the 
white  ring  of  peel  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
denuding  sea  extended  the  area  enclosed  within 
the  Downs.  Since  this  operation  ceased  no  geolo- 
gical change  of  importance  has  occurred.  Man 
lias  come  on  the  seeue,  and  the  picturesque  hills 
and  valleys  of  Hastings,  the  gently  curving  combes 
of  Brighton  and  of  Lewes,  and  the  hold  chalk 
escarpments  which  surround  them,  remain  to 
delight  him  with  their  varied  beauty  or  instruct 
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him  of  their  wonderful  origin.  Glancing  again  at 
the  map,  we  shall  be  naturally  struck  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  material  which  has  thus  been 
washed  away.  Tlio  original  chalk  covering,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  thick,  has  been  removed  from 
whole  counties  and  carried  ©very  whither  by  the 
tides,  the  currents,  and  the  storms.  But  the 
influences  which  disinterred  could  not  so  effectually  , 
distribute  the  huge  mass  of  flint  they  gradually 
washed  out  from  its  matrix  ; hence,  though  the 
milky  water  holding  large  quantities  of  chalk  in 
suspension  was  free  to  flow  to  any  distance  with 
its  burden,  the  heavier  nodules  remained  more 
nearly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  he 
broken,  rolled,  and  rounded  on  many  a beach  into 
the  smooth  red  and  yellow  pebbles  which  we  know 
so  well.  The  Wealclen  Valley,  then,  is  the  great  ! 
original  gravel-pit  whence  our  minor  local  deposits 
are  derived — the  actual  home  of  every  shattered 
and  abraded  flint  in  London. 

ft  would  be  too  long  a story  to  tell  of  their  > 
dispersion  thence  over  the  field  they  now  occupy, 
or  of  the  means  used  for  their  removal,  though 
this  is  in  itself  a geological  romance  well  worthy 
of  a special  chapter.  When  the  winds  and  waves  i 
had  done  their  best,  the  great  ice-flehls  and 
bergs  of  the  glacial  epoch  took  up  the  business  of  . 
their  transportation,  nor  did  this  wonderful  carrier 
cease  his  labours  till  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of 
flints  were  scattered  broad-cast  over  half  our 
southern  and  eastern  counties. 

Here  we  will  pause  for  a moment  before  our  sub- 
ject leads  us  into  other  climates,  and  among  fresh  \ 
creations,  to  review  what  we  have  advanced,  and 
consider  what  conditions  have  been  established  with 
which  any  hypothesis  explanatory  of  flint  forma- 
tion must  of  necessity  agree.  M c have  traced  the 
materials  of  our  garden- paths  hack  a tolerably  long 
way  in  their  history,  and  marked  both  the  locality 
in  which  they  were  elaborated  and  the  agencies 
that  first  dug  them  from  their  chalky  bed.  We 
have  further  seen  that  they  were  deposited  in  a sea 
still  in  its  profounder  depths  and  differing  in  none 
of  its  essential  constituents  from  the  waters 
washing  our  shores  to-day.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  cretaceous  ocean  was  highly 
charged,  as  some  have  assumed,  with  silex  in  a 
state  either  of  fine  division  or  solution  ; nothing 
indicates  the  existence  of  a larger  per  centage  of 
any  mineral  matter  in  the  seas  of  that  period  than 
is  found  in  modern  salt  water.  The  Foraininifera:, 
we  may  bs  certain,  needed  the  same  element  then 
they  want  now,  and  the  theory  of  gradual  accu- 
mulation from  a fluid  surcharged  with  siliceous 
particles  must  he  pronounced  untenable.  The 
chief  remaining  condition  to  be  met  is  the  periodical 
nature  of  the  deposit ; and  this  is  a stumbling- 
block  over  which  almost  ever}’  previous  explana- 
tion hopelessly  breaks  its  neck.  We  shall  see 
presently  how  the  cetacean  hypothesis  stands  this 
crucial  test,  and  we  now  approach  the  history  and 
evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Wallieh's  suggestions. 

Sitting  at  our  window  writing  these  lines  we 
have  but  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the  paper  to  be 
made  powerfully  sensible  of  the  seemingly  hope- 
less nature  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken. 

In  view  of  the  numberless  large  and  small 
stones,  all  fragments  of  chalk  flints,  which  cover 
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the  causeways  on  cither  side  of  the  road,  and 
remembering  of  what  a countless  multitude  these 
are  the  representatives,  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  the  reader  clearly  grasp  the  fact  that  every 
pebble  among  them,  together  with  every  larger 
nodule  in  cliff  or  pit,  are  but  masses  of  the  collected 
valves  or  coverings  of  marine  plants,  each  in  itself 
so  inconceivably  minute  that  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope  are  taxed  to  detect  ai  d analyse 
their  forms,  gathered,  aggregated,  and  moulded 
into  shape  by  the  all-powerful  influence  of  affinity, 
and  the  marvellous  chemistry  of  digestion — yes, 
digestion  ! For  we  arc  about  to  prove,  or  at  least 
attempt  to  prove,  that  the  chalk  flints  are  nothing 
other  than  the  rejected  materials  of  many  a 
primeval  cetacean  banquet — perhaps  the  strangest 
remains  of  the  hugest  meal  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

If  we  pick  up  a few  flints  at  random,  take 
them  home  and  examine  them  carefully,  we  shall 
discover  several  noteworthy  things. 

Selecting  a dark  specimen,  and  breaking  it  with 
a smart  blow  into  fragments,  we  shall  readily  pro- 
cure several  hits  thin  and  transparent  enough  to 
hear  investigation  under  the  microscope.  From 
these  pieces  it  will  be  easy  to  select  many  which 
exhibit  white  dots  ; others,  dark  points,  or 
yellowish  streaks  and  patches.  Fnder  the  lens 
these  little  marks  resolve  themselves  into  well- 
preserved  and  very  beautiful  fossils,  the  white  dots 
will  turn  out  to  be  Fornminifera;  of  precisely  similar 
form  and  species  with  the  chalk  builders  ; the 
yellowish  discolorations  will  be  manifestly  due  to 
the  presence  of  siliciiied  sponge  tissue,  while  the 
remaining  organisms  will  most  likely  comprise 
spienla  of  various  kinds  and  several  Xanthidia. 
We  give  below  a figure  of  each  of  these  as  they 
appear  when  highly  magnified. 
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a.  Xuntliidium  vest  tarns  b.  Xmttlii'liiim  r.  Koraniinifcrfe. 
d.  Stapes  of  S-ungo,  greatly  mag&ffieK 

But  besides  these  fossil  iferous  flints  which  we  shall 
come  across  in  any  heap  of  ballast,  a good  hunt 
among  the  larger  nodules  is  sure  to  reward  us  by 
other  curious  specimens.  If  we  are  lucky  we 
shall  find  here  and  there  a funnel-shaped  stone 
with  a serrated  rim,  looking  something  like  a 


mushroom  ; or  another,  having  the  external  form 
of  some  inhabitant’  of  the  cretaceous  sea,  perhaps 
a star-llsh  or  sea-urchin  printed  deep  and  clear 
upon  its  surface,  as  in  wax  or  clay. 

The  lirst  of  these  two  specimens  is  a fossil- 
zoophyte,  originally  similar  in  appearance  and 
family  to  the  sea  anemones  of  our  aquaria,  but 
now  permeated  with  silex  | the  second  tells  its 
own  tale,  and  is  simply  a print  or  east  of  urchin, 
or  star,  taken  in  plastic  flint ; both,  however, 
point  unmistakeahly  to  a time  in  their  history 
when  the  hard  material  of  whielfj  they  arc  com- 
posed "was  soft  and  impressible,  ready  to  take  the 
form  of  any  tinner  substance  with  which  it  might 
happen  to  come  in  contact.  Bearing  this  quality 
in  mind  let  ns  return  to  the  microscopic  fossils  of 
our  illustration.  These  three  forms,  Foraminifcra, 
Xanthidia,  and  sj  denies  of  sponge  represent  the 
chief  varieties  of  organic  remains  found  in  the 
flint,  each  of  them  abounded  in  the  waiters  of  the 
chalk  ocean,  and  the  problem  before  us  therefore 
narrows  itself  to  the  consideration  how  they  were 
lirst  collected  and  compacted  into  the  plastic 
masses  of  siliceous  matter  which  have  hardened 
into  the  pebbles  we  daily  tread  upon.  A little 
study  of  the  life  history  of  one  of  these  organisms, 
the  Xanthidium  vestitum,  may  help  us  towards 
an  ans wein 

There  is  no  doubt  now- that  this  peculiar  organism 
belongs  to  the  important  family  called  Diatomacecc, 
the  most  minute  and  extensive  group  throughout 
the  whole  marine  and  lluviatile  world.  The 
general  character  of  these  singular  creations  was 
sketched  in  the  paper  to  w liieli  we  have  already 
referred,  but  a few  further  particulars  concerning 
them  will  be  useful.  Tln-.y  arc  best  described  as 
free,  single-celled  vegetable  organisms,  each  en- 
closed by  a siliceous  valvular  envelope,  w hose  form 
may  he  aptly  illustrated  by  a pill-box  or  two 
watch-glasses  meeting  nm  to  rial  ; the  surface  of 
both  cover  and  bottom  of  the  box  being  beautifully 
sculptured  with  elaborate  network  like  designs, 
while  the  whole  is  so  extremely  minute  as  seldom 
to  measure  more  than  from  three  to  live  thousandth 
parts  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  valves  are 
Idled  with  a brown  endocliroinc,  and  endowed 
while  living  with  a marked  though  limited  power 
of  locomotion.  In  favourable  localities  recent 
I lintomaccai  exist  in  such  profusion  as  quite  to 
bafde  description,  while  their  numbers  and  geologic 
influence  must  once  have  been  far  greater  than 
at  present,  whole  strata  in  various  districts,  often 
more  than  a hundred  feet  in  thickness,  being 
entirely  composed  of  their  indestructible  remains, 
sometimes  forming  a liglit  loose  soil,  such  as  is 
found  in  parts  of  Bohemia,  America,  Australia, 
and  Abreria,  sometimes  compacted  into  a homo- 
geneous mass,  having  all  the  hardness  anil  co- 
herence of  the  hardest  flint,  like  the  semi  opal 
of  Bilin,  which  is  nothing  other  than  a cohe- 
ring mass  of  coverings  from  fossil  i datomaeem. 
Now-  tliis  curious  and  prolific  family  to  which  the 
Xanthidia  of  the  flint  belong,  formed  almost 
the  solo  food  of  certain  molktseokl  tribes  of  the 
cretaceous  ocean.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  our  owrii  seas,  lmt  we  fear  it  will  he  im- 
possible. to  give  the  general  reader  more,  than  the 
v!i guest  notion  of  the  enormous  numbers  in  which 
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marine  diatoms  exist,  or  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  amount  of  nutriment  thus  elaborated  for 
the  sustenance  of  animal  life.  Perhaps  an  extract 
from  one  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  descriptions  may  help 
to  set  the  facts  in  a striking  light.  Speaking  of 
the  Atlantic  between  the  Cape  and  St.  Helena, 
he  says,  ‘ * It  was  here  that  for  many  degrees,  and 
in  bright  weather,  the  ship  passed  through  vast 
layers  of  sea-water  so  thronged  with  the  bodies  of 
a species  of  Salpa,  as  to  present  the  consistence 
of  jelly.  What  their  vertical  limits  were  it  was 
impossible  to  discover,  owing  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  ship  was  moving.  They  appeared  to 
extend  deep,  however,  and  in  all  probability  were 
of  a similar  character  to  what  is  called  ‘ whale 
food  1 in  higher  latitudes.  Each  of  these  Salpie 
measured  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  but  so 
close  was  their  aggregation,  that  by  a sudden 
plunge  of  an  iron-rimmed  towing-net,  half  the 
cubic  contents,  from  which  the  water  had  perco- 
lated, generally  consisted  of  nothing  but  one 
thick  glutinous  mass  of  pulp.  Each  individual 
presented  a minute  yellow  digestive  cavity  the 
size  of  a millet-seed,  which  contained  Diatomacea;, 
Foramiuitene,  and  other  organic  particles. 
Another  equally  good  instance  of  the  enormous 
production  and  consumption  of  siliceous  matter 
daily  and  hourly  going  on  in  the  ocean  is  furnished 
by  the  gnanos  w hich  we  import  for  use  as  manures. 
The  birds  whose  excreta  compose  this  useful 
material  live  chiefly  if  not  entirely  on  fish  ; the 
fish  in  their  turn  have  fattened  upon  smaller 
marine  fry,  many  of  whom  are  wholly  miero- 
phagous,  or  in  other  words*  depend  on  the  Diato- 
macese  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  imperishable 
flinty  valves  of  these  minute  organisms,  therefore, 
after  passing  safely  through  the  stomach  first  of 
the  mollusc  and  then  of  the  fish,  are  found  at 
last  forming  no  inconsiderable  percentage  in  the 
constituents  of  almost  all  the  guanos.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  ships  visiting  the  Cinelia 
islands  remove  no  less  than  fiOO  tons  of  pure 
Diatomaceie  yearly  in  their  cargoes  of  manure,  and 
the  estimate  is  probably  within  the  mark.  With 
these  aids  we  shall  be  able  to  credit  this  apparently 
insignificant  family  with  a fecundity  and  inde- 
structibility sufficient  for  the  production  of  very 
great  geological  results,  perhaps  also  to  conceive  of 
their  having  been  able,  so  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned,  to  furnish  all  the  siliceous  matter  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  chalk  flints  ; but  we  have 
still  to  learn  how  the  small  and  separate  organisms 
become  compacted  into  a homogeneous  and  appa- 
rently structureless  mineral  mass. 

We  have  already  discovered  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  Salpa;  and  their  relatives,  precisely  similar 
collections  of  organisms  as  those  which  the  flint 
exhibits  in  a fossil  condition,  and  if  we  could 
find  a plastic  siliceous  cement,  or  some  similar 
agent  present  in  the  molluscoid  digestive  organs, 
we  could  readily  imagine  a flint  factory  at  work 
on  a small  scale  in  the  intestines  of  every 
“school”  of  whale  food  in  the  ocean.  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  believes  he  has  detected  such  a cementing 
power  in  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  diatom 
valves  to  cohere  when  in  a state  of  comparative 
purity,  and  in  the  solvent  action  of  animal 
alkalies  upon  the  silex  which  composes  them. 


Both  in  the  guanos  and  in  all  other  rich  earths,  , 
the  diatomist  frequently  meets  with  little  masses 
consisting  entirely  of  closely  aggregated  valves, 
sometimes  so  perfectly  combined  as  to  have  lost 
almost  all  their  original  external  appearances, 
and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  amorphous 
bits  of  silex  by  some  few  ill-preserved  markings 
and  scnlpturings  which  have  not  altogether  dis- 
appeared. The  purer  the  state  of  the  valves, 
the  stronger  this  affinity  is  developed,  and  the 
contents  of  the  salpean  stomachs,  therefore,  are 
singularly  well  prepared  for  the  aggregative  action 
by  reason  of  the  perfect  separation  of  mineral 
and  organic  matter  brought  about  in  tho  process 
of  digestion. 

Now  we  know  from  microscopic  examination 
of  the  chalk  itself,  that  the  ocean  in  which  it 
was  deposited  swarmed  with  Diatomaceie,  and  j 
these  doubtless  formed  the  food,  then  as  now, 
of  microphagous  mollusca,  similar  in  their  general 
characteristics  to  the  Salpa;  and  their  congeners. 

By  this  means  the  supplies  of  silex  which  1 
the  sea  was  ever  producing,  became  collected, 
and  separated  from  the  organic  matter  with  which  j 
it  was  associated,  thus  acquiring  a strong  ten- 
dency to  coherence,  and  becoming  fully  prepared 
for  the  next  great  change  in  its  circumstances 
and  condition.  The  mollusc,  like  the  diatom, 
was  destined  not  merely  to  eat,  but  to  be  eaten. 

The  great  whale  family,  living  solely  on  such 
dainty  fare  as  jelly-fish  and  Salpa;,  destroy  daily 
hosts  of  these  organisms  far  more  numerous  than 
it  is  possible  fur  us  to  realize,  and  it  was  in 
the  complex  stomachs  of  these  marine  monsters 
that  the  aggregation  of  siliceous  matter  was 
finally  completed.  Here  it  was  first  accumulated 
in  large  quantities,  and  became  subjected  to  the 
solvent  agency  of  alkaline  animal  fluids.  These 
combining  chemically  with  the  silex  would  form 
soluble  hydrates,  which,  while  they  effectually 
obliterated  all  the  delicate  sculpturing*  of  the  i 
valves,  bound  tho  whole  closely  together  by  a 
natural  cement  till  the  masses  voided  at  intervals, 
but  still  in  a viscous  state,  sank  to  their  resting 
place  to  harden  and  consolidate  slowly  upon  the 
white  and  living  carpet  spread  for  their  reception 
by  the  busy  Eoraminifene  below.  Here  a new 
chapter  in  flint  history  opens,  and  new  conditions 
supervene,  to  add  fresh  complexities  to  this  already 
intricate  biography.  The  floor  of  the  chalk  sea 
boasted  other  and  higher  forms  of  life  than  the 
humble  foraminifer,  and  was  thickly  scattered 
with  sponges,  zoophytes,  sea-urchins,  and  star- 
fishes, not  very  different  in  form  from  those  of 
recent  oceans.  On  this  surface,  strewn  'with 
various  animals,  the  plastic  silex  fell,  enclosing 
here  a sponge  and  there  an  echinite,  and  burying 
each  in  a flinty  sarcophagus,  over  which  it  was 
destined  that  wise  men  shoidd  speculate  and 
■wonder  when  the  long  geologic  mo  ns  were  past 
awray,  and  tho  white  bed  was  lifted  within  the 
reach  of  quick  eyes,  diligent  hands,  and  reasoning 
brains. 

Such  is  the  last  published  life-history  of  the 
chalk  flints.  The  theory  is  certainly  startling,  but 
it  meets  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question 
more  fully  than  any  previous  hypothesis.  By  refer- 
ring the  substance  of  the  nodules  to  aggregated 
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and  partially  dissolved  diatom  valves,  it  explains 
the  presence  and  peculiarities  of  the  inclosed  micro- 
scopic fossils,  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  per- 
fect preservation  of  the  delicate  calcareous  shells 
of  Foramiuifene,  as  well  as  the  complete  amalga- 
mation of  all  save  the  largest  siliceous  particles, 
(such  as  Xanthidium),  into  a homogeneous  mass, 
and  the  destruction  by  alkaline  re-agents  of  their 
characteristic  markings. 

It  further  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for 
assuming  any  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of 
the  cretaceous  sea,  and  gives  a reason  for  the 
nodular  and  isolated  form  in  which  chalk  Hints 
occur,  while  last,  not  least,  it  makes  a vantage 
ground  of  the  peculiar  weakness  of  other  theories 
by  ascribing  the  periodical  deposition  of  flinty 
strata  to  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  agency  at 
work.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cetacea  are  both 
gregarious  and  migratory  animals,  frequenting 
certain  latitudes  at  particular  seasons,  and  leaving 
them  again,  under  other  circumstances,  with 
almost  as  much  regularity  as  swallows  ; and  to 
this  habit  we  may  fairly  refer  the  most  puzzling 
phenomenon  of  the  formation. 

We  have  tracked  the  pedigree  of  our  garden 
pebbles  backwards,  until  it  has  led  ns  to  strange 
conclusions  ; some  will  still  possibly  think  the 
means  suggested  inadequate  to  produce  the  results 
which  call  for  explanation,  and  the  lapse  of  time 
demanded  by  the  hypothesis  greater  than  can  be 
granted.  But  we  must  remember  that  almost 
every  new  geological  discovery  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
a wider  inlluence  and  more  important  position  to 
minute  vital  agencies,  while  the  claims  upon  the 
ages  made  by  the  chalk  builders  themselves  should 
make  ns  hesitate  in  refusing  a liberal  allowance  of 
centuries.  On  another  occasion  we  may,  perhaps, 
find  some  interest  in  examining  further  into  the 
first  of  these  questions,  and  ascertaining  the  kind 
and  extent  of  the  stratigrapliieal  influences  which 
have  been  exerted  by  apparently  insignificant 
organic  causes. 

Among  all  the  revelations  of  the  microscope, 
none  are  more  curious  and  surprising  than  those 
which  have  been  made  in  connection  with  geolo- 
gical phenomena.  The  story  we  have  told  to-day 
is  but  one  of  many  others  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
strange,  all  owning  the  lens  for  author,  and  each 
illustrating  with  equal  aptness  the  truth  of 
Goethe’s  great  dictum  : “ God  doth  hang  the 
heaviest  weights  upon  the  thinnest  wires.” 

d.  r. 

HOW  TO  STEAL  A FEATHER-BED. 

Stoitixu  for  a glass  of  cider  at  a village  public 
in  East  Devon,  I heard  a story  in  connection  with 
the  above  recondite  subject,  which  amused  me 
much,  and  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
Once  a Week, 

A rustic,  who  had  spent  all  his  money  in  getting 
tipsy  at  the  rival  establishment,  came  up  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Crooked  Billet,  and  asked  him  to 
give  him  some  liquor — about  the  height  of  all 
possible  insult  to  a publican,  and  so  he  of  the 
Grooked  Billet  seemed  to  think — but  the  tipsy 
one  was  not  to  be  put'  off  in  a hurry  ; lie  con- 
tinued his  importunities,  and  for  a pint  of  cider, 


he  said,  he  would  impart — a most  valuable  secret. 
The  landlord  seemed  rather  to  prick  up  his  ears 
at  this,  and  at  length  consented  to  bestow  a half- 
pint ; on  condition  of  “hearing  something  to  his  I 
advantage  |”  and  the  liquor  was  handed  over, 
and  drained  by  the  applicant. 

“Xow,”  said  he,  with  a confidential  air,  and  in 
a stentorian  whisper,  “Xexttime  you  da  steal  a 
veather-bed,  Mast,  mind  you  goo  down  stairs  wi’ 
uii  backwards.” 

Great  was  the  host’s  indignation  at  this  second 
affront,  but  greater  was  my  curiosity  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  employed,  and  inquiring  of 
a farmer  in  the  inn,  1 obtained  the  following 
explanation : \ 

There  was,  it  seemed,  at  a village  some  distance 
off,  a surgeon  who  prided  himself  upon  his  acute- 
ness, and  continually  boasted  that  he  had  never 
been  done. 

Now  it  happened  one  day,  that  a scamp  who 
lived  by  his  wits  was  lurking  about  the  house,  on 
the  look-out  for  plunder,  and  having  noticed  the 
surgeon’s  wife  set  off  for  market,  saw  presently 
the  surgeon  himself  go  out,  as  he  supposed,  to 
visit  his  patients.  Him,  likewise,  he  watched  off 
the  premises,  and  then,  finding  the  coast  clear, 
stole  in  through  the  front  door,  and  walked  up- 
stairs to  lay  hands  on  whatever  seemed  most 
eligible  : the  booty  selected  was  the  best  feather- 
bed ; this  he  took  on  his  back,  and  began  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  with  the  precaution  of  coming  down 
backward*  : he  had  got  about  half-way  down  when 
in  came  the  surgeon  again. 

“ Hallo  ! my  man,  where  are  you  going  with 
that  bed  ? ” 

“ Goan  up-stairs  wi’  un,  sur.  There’s  a genlmu 
down  to  til’  Rose  and  Crown,  sur,  as  says  is  old 
friend  o’  yours,  just  come  from  Iiiger ; and  cornua, 
to  stop  wi’  you,  sur — and  comun  up  hisself  pre- 
sently wi’s  luggage — and  he've  sent  1 up,  sur,  wi’ 
these  yer  bed.” 

“I  shall  not  admit  it.  I shall  not  admit  it.  1 
don't  know  any  such  person,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
be  imposed  Upon, — likely  thing,  indeed — d’you 
suppose  any  stranger  can  come  and  quarter  himself 
on  me  with  a tale  like  that?  No,  no,  you  gQ 
back,  and  take  the  bed  along,  too,  and  give  my 
compliments  to  the  gentleman,  and  say  lie’s  made 
some  mistake,  and  1 don’t  kuow  him.” 

“Well,  sur,  ’tis  warm  day,  sur;  and  make  so 
bold,  sur,  1 hope  you'll  allow  me  somat  to  drink.” 

“ Very  well,  1 don’t  mind  giving  you  a glass, 
to  be  lid  of  the  business — there — now  you  go  back, 
and  say  as  I’ve  told  you.” 

Off  walked  the  rascal  with  his  burden. 

By  and  by,  returned  Mrs.  Surgeon,  and  went 
up-stairs  to  take  off  her  bonnet  ; down  she  came 
again. 

“ Now,  my  dear,  always  making  some  alteration 
without  consulting  me,  and  what  have  you  done 
with  that  new  feather-bed  ? ” 

“ 0 Lord  ! ” said  the  wretched  man.  “ I sec 
it  all.”  ( 

“Pray  what  do  you  see,  my  dear  ? 

But  enough.  Of  course  the  surgeon’s  reputa- 
tion for  sharpness  was  gone,  and  that  was  the 
approved  way  to  steal  a feather-bed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. L.  B.  C. 


In  the  far  West,  where  the  Lizard 
Breaks  the  ling  Atlantic  swell, 
Low  among  the  Cornish  heather, 
Good  St.  Keverne  built  his  cell. 

Hospitable  was  St.  Keverne  : 

In  his  home  the  trat'ller  stay'd  — 
Brother  saint,  or  weary  stranger, 
Xever  vainly  sought  Iris  aid. 


Then  St.  Just,  with  gentle  sadness, 
Bade  unwillingly  farewell, 
Brightly  did  the  tear-drous  glisten 
As  he  left  that  holy  ceil. 

Good  St.  Keverne,  on  the  morrow, 
Long  before  the  sun  was  up, 

G ling  to  take  a draught  of  water, 
Could  not  find  his  silver  cup. 


Once,  St.  Just,  from  further  wcstwar 
Passing  hy  St.  Madron's  fount, 
Came  across  through  .Marazion, 

Hear  St.  APclia  l’s  hcdy  mount. 

-Many  days  they  pass’d  together, 
Talking  much  of  holy  deed, 

How  the  Celt  should  fight  the  Saxon, 
Till  his  Pagan  hosts  recede. 


“ Ah,’’  said  he,  “that  wily  brother 
Carried  off  my  only  wealth  : 

UTho  would  think  St.  J list,  the  pious, 
Cuuld  take  anything  hy  stealth?-’ 

Up  he  got  in  haste,  and  nimbly 
Started  off  to  catch  the  thiei  ; 

Over  Browzns,  down  he  hurried, 

Pierce  with  anger — stung  with  grief. 
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There  he  found  three  stones  of  iron, 

Weighing  each  a quarter  ton, 

I'at  them  quickly  in  his  pocket, 

And  began  again  to  run. 

Rear  St.  Germoe’s  ancient  chapel 
He  o’ertook  his  crafty  foe ; 

Then  commenced  a fearful  battle, 

Each  saint  dealing  blow  for  blow. 

Who  knows  how  the  fight  had  ended 
Had  St.  Keverne  been  unarm'd  ? 

But  at  sight  of  his  huge  missiles 
Ciafty  Just  became  alarm'd. 

So,  for  want  of  ammunition, 

He,  at  length,  was  forced  to  yield  ; 

Throwing  down  the  stolen  booty, 

Quickly  lied  lie  from  the  field. 

Then,  rejoicing  at  the  combat, 

Mighty,  brave,  and  good  St.  Keverne, 

Left  the  stones  where  still  we  find  them, 
Call'd  the  stones  of  Tremenheverne. 

If,  pci  chance,  a thoughtless  farmer 
Tries  to  take  those  stones  from  thence, 

Wanting  to  complete  some  hedge-row, 

Ur  to  mend  some  broken  fence  ; 

Useless  is  such  tfil  and  labour  — 

Rot  a day  will  they  remain  ; 

Put  them  where  you  will,  the  morrow 

Finds  them  in  their  place  again.  S. 


THE  TALE  HE  TOLD  THE  MARINES. 

Now  mind,  I will  not  guarantee  the  truth  of 
this.  I can  only  toll  it  you  as  he  told  it  us.  It 
sounds  improbable,  certainly’-,' but  no  one  can  say 
it  is  impossible.  W hat  is  there  to  prevent  a lady, 

if  she  is  so  inclined,  from ? But  that  would 

spoil  the  story.  And  there  is  no  law  of  nature,  I 
suppose,  to  restrain  a man  who  is  so  devoid  of 

gentlemanly  feeling  as  he  is • . But  that  would 

tell  you  what  is  coming.  It  is  no  good  saying  he 
was  intoxicated,  because  I defy  you  to  get  drunk 
on  sherry  and  soda-water  ; ami  to  lay  it  to  the 
heat  of  the  season  is  absurd,  for  it  was  a 
remarkably  cool  evening  for  August.  No!  Jenkyns 
is  a man  who  lias  had  some  strange  experiences, 
and  this  was  not  the  least  strange  among  them. 
Still,  mind,  I will  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  this  ; 
though,  by  the  way,  you  don’t  often  find  a man 
tell  the  same  tale  twice  in  exactly  the!  same  way 
if  it  is  not  true,  and  1 have  heard  him  tell  this 

twice.  The  first  time  was  at  a dinner  at  Lord 

Well  ! it  does  not  matter  where.  It  is  sometimes 
advisable  not  to  mention  groper  names.  1 don't 
tbink  mentioning  this  would  do  any  harm,  though 
— at  a dinner  at  Lord's  cricket-ground,  and  the 
second  time  was  on  the  occasion  of  which  I am 
speaking,  when  I found  him  drinking  sherry  and 
soda-water  and  smoking  cheroots  with  three 
officers  of  Marines,  one  of  whom,  with  live  gloves 
(lady's  six  and-a-half)  and  a withered  rose  before 
him,  was  telling  how — “ after  leading  me  on  in 
this  way,  after  gaining  my  young  allections  in  this 
treacherous  manner,  by  Jove  ! sir,  she  throws  me 
over  and  marries  BlubbeM’ 

“ It's  like  the  sex,”  said  the  second  Marine. 


“ It's  woman  that  sejuices  all  mankind,”  said 
the  third  Marine. 

“ It  reminds  me  of  what  once  happened  to 
myself,”  said  .Jenkyns;  “you  know  the  story,” 
j he  continued,  turning  to  me.  “So  just  order 
yourself  some  sherry  and  soda-water  ; ah  ! and 
w bile  you  are  about  it  order  some  for  me  too,  and 
. you  can  pay  for  them  both  when  they  come  ; then 
, I sha’nt  be  put  out.  Paying  for  anything  always 
‘ puts  me  out.  Thank  you  ! I’ll  try  one  of  your 
: cigars.  Well  ! gentlemen,”  turning  to  the  Marines, 

\ “Some  time  ago  I was  staying  with  Sir  George 

P , P House,  P shire.  Great 

number  of  people  there — all  kinds  of  amusements 
going  on.  Driving,  riding,  fishing,  shooting, 
everything  in  fact.  Sir  George’s  daughter,  Fanny, 
was  often  my  companion  in  these  expeditions,  and 
I 1 was  considerably  struck  with  her.  For  she  was 
| a girl  to  -whom  the  epithet  ‘ stunning  1 applies 
better  than  any  other  that  I am  acquainted  with. 
She  could  ride  like  Nimrod,  she  could  drive  like 
Jehu,  she  could  row  like  Charon,  she  could  dance 
like  Terpsichore,  she  could  ran  like  Diana,  she 
walked  like  Juno,  and  she  looked  like  Venus. 
I’ve  even  seen  her  smoke.” 

“ One  good  point  in  her  character,  at  any  rate,” 
said  the  third  Marine. 

“Just  like  the  sex  ! ” said  the  second  Marine. 

“Ah  ! she  was  a stunner,”  continued  Jenkyns, 
“you  should  have  heard  that  girl  whistle,  and 

laugh you  should  have  heard  her  laugh.  She 

was  truly  a delightful  companion.  We  rode 
together,  drove  together,  fished  together,  walked 
together,  danced  together,  sang  together  ; 1 called 
her  Fanny,  and  she  called  me  Toni.  All  this 
could  have  but  one  termination,  you  know.  I fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  determined  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  proposing.  So  one  day,  when  we 
were  out  together  fishing  on  the  lake,  I went 
down  on  my  knees  amongst  the  gudgeons,  seized 
her  hand,  pressed  it  to  my  waistcoat,  and  in  burn- 
ing accents  entreated  her  to  become  my  wife. 

“ ‘ Don’t  he  a fool  ! ■ she  said.  ‘ Now  drop  it, 
do  ! and  put  me  a fresh  worm  on.’ 

“ * Oil  ! Fanny,’  I exclaimed  ; 1 don't  talk  about 
worms  when  marriage  is  in  question.  Only 

I ^y ’ 

“ ‘ I tell  you  what  it  is,  now,’  she  replied, 
angrily,  * if  you  don’t  drop  it  1 11  pitch  you  out  of 
the  boat.’ 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Jenkyns,  with  strong 
emotion,  “I  did  not  drop  it  ; and  1 give  you  my 
word  of  honour,  with  a sudden  shove  she  sent  me 
flying  into  the  water  ; then  seizing  the  sculls,  with 
a stroke  or  two  she  put  several  yards  between  us, 
and  burst  into  a lit  of  laughter  that  fortunately 
prevented  her  from  going  any  further.  I swam  up 
and  climbed  into  the  boat.  ‘Jenkyns  ! ’ said  1 to 
myself,  ‘ Revenge  ! revenge  ! ’ 1 disguised  my 

feelings.  1 laughed — hideous  mockery  of  mirth — 
l laughed.  Bulled  to  the  bank*  went  to  the 
house,  and  changed  my  clothes.  V.  hen  1 appeared 
at  the  dinner-table,  1 perceived  that  everyone  had 
been  informed  of  my  ducking — universal  laughter 
greeted  me.  During  dinner  Fanny  repeatedly 
v,  hispered  to  her  neighbour,  and  glanced  at  me. 
Smothered  laughter  invariably  billowed.  ‘Jen- 
kyns  ! ’ said  I,  ‘ Revenge  ! ’ The  opportunity 
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1 soon  offered.  There  was  to  he  a balloon  ascent 
from  the  lawn,  and  Fanny  had  tormented  her 
father  into  letting  her  ascend  with  the  aeronaut. 
I instantly  took  my  plans  ; bribed  the  aeronaut  to 
plead  illness  at  the  moment  when  the  machine 
should  have  risen  ; learned  from  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  balloon,  though  I understood  that 
pretty  well  before,  and  calmly  awaited  the  result. 
The  day  came.  The  weather  was  line.  The 
balloon  was  intlated.  Fanny  was  in  the  car. 
Everything  was  ready,  when  the  aeronaut  sud- 
denly fainted.  He  was  carried  into  the  house, 
and  Sir  George  accompanied  him  to  see  that 
he  was  properly  attended  to.  Fanny  was  in 
I despair. 

“‘Am  I to  lose  my  air  expedition?’  she 
exclaimed,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  car,  ‘Some- 
one  understands  the  management  of  this  thing, 
surely  ? Nobody  I Tom  ! ’ she  called  out  to  me, 

‘ you  understand  it,  don’t  you  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Perfectly  ! ’ I answered. 

“ ‘ Come  along  then  ! ’ she  cried,  ‘ be  quick  ; 
before  papa  comes  back.’ 

“ The  company  in  general  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade her  from  her  project,  but  of  course  in  vain. 
After  a decent  show  of  hesitation,  I climbed  into 
the  car.  The  balloon  was  cast  off,  and  rapidly 
sailed  heavenward.  There  was  scarcely  a breath 
of  wind,  and  wre  rose  almost  straight  up.  We 
rose  above  the  house,  and  she  laughed,  and  said  : 

“ ‘ How  jolly  ! ’ 

“ We  were  higher  than  the  highest  trees  and 
she  smiled,  and  said  it  was  very  kind  of  me  to 
come  with  her.  We  were  so  high  that  the  people 
below  looked  mere  specks,  and  she  hoped  that  I 
thoroughly  understood  the  management  of  the 
balloon.  Now  was  my  time. 

“ ‘ I understand  the  going  up  part,’  I answered, 
‘to  comedown  is  not  so  easy,’  and  1 whistled. 

“ ‘ What  do  you  mean  ?’  she  cried. 

“ ‘ Why,  when  you  want  to  go  up  faster,  you 
throw  some  sand  overboard,’  I replied,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

“ ‘Don’t  be  foolish,  Tom,’  she  said,  trying  to 
appear  cpiite  calm  and  indifferent,  but  trembling 
uncommonly. 

“ ‘ Foolish  ! ’ I said.  ‘ Oh,  dear  no  ! but  whether 
I go  along  the  ground  or  up  in  the  air  I like  to  go 
the  pace,  and  so  do  you,  Fanny,  I know.  Go  it, 
you  cripples  ! ’ and  over  went  another  sand-bag. 

“ ‘ Why,  you’re  mad,  surely,’  she  whispered  in 
utter  terror,  and  tried  to  reach  the  bags,  but  I 
kept  her  back. 

“ ‘ Only  with  love,  my  dear,’  I answered, 
smiling  pleasantly  ; ‘ only  with  love  for  yon.  Oh, 
Fanny,  1 adore  you  ! Say  you  will  be  my  wife.’ 

“ ‘ I gave  you  an  answer  the  other  day,’  she 
replied  ; ‘ one  which  I should  have  thought  you 
would  have  remembered,’  she  added,  laughing  a 
little,  notwithstanding  her  terror. 

“ S I remember  it  perfectly, ’ 1 answered,  ‘but  I 
intend  to  have  a different  reply  to  that.  You  see 
those  five  sand-bags,  1 shall  ask  you  five  times  to 
become  my  wife.  Every  time  you  refuse  I shall 
throw  over  a sand-bag — so,  lady  fair,  as  the  cab- 
men -would  say,  reconsider  your  decision,  and  con- 
sent to  become  Mrs.  Jeukyns.’ 

“ ‘1  won’t  !’  she  said  ; ‘ I never  will ! and,  let 


me  tell  you,  that  you  are  acting  in  a very  ungentle- 
manly  way  to  press  me  thus.’ 

1 “ ‘ You  acted  in  a very  ladylike  way  the  other 

day,  did  you  not,’  I rejoined,  ‘ when  you  knocked 
me  out  of  the  boat  ?’  She  laughed  again,  for  she 
was  a plucky  girl,  and  no  mistake — a very  plucky 
girl.  ‘ However,’  I went  on,  ‘it's  no  good  arguing 
about  it  — will  you  promise  to  give  me  your 
hand  ? ’ 

“‘Never!’  she  answered;  ‘I’ll  go  to  Ursa 
Major  first,  though  I’ve  got  a big  enough  bear 
here,  in  all  conscience.  Stay  ! you’d  prefer  Aqua- 
rius, wouldn’t  you  ? ’ 

“ She  looked  so  pretty  that  1 was  almost  in- 
clined to  let  her  off  (L  was  only  trying  to  frighten 
her,  of  course — I knew  how  high  we  could  go 
safely  well  enough,  and  how  valuable  the  life  of 
Jeukyns  was  to  his  country);  but  resolution  is  one 
of  the  strong  points  of  my  character,  and  -when 
I’ve  begun  a thing  1 like  to  carry  it  through,  so  I 
threw  over  another  sand-bag,  and  whistled  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul. 

“ ‘ Come,  Mr.  Jeukyns,’  she  said,  suddenly, 
‘ come,  Tom,  let  us  descend  now,  and  I'll  promise 
to  say  nothing  whatever  about  all  this.’ 

“ I continued  the  execution  of  the  Dead  March. 

“ ‘ But  if  you  do  not  begin  the  descent  at  once 
I’ll  tell  papa  the  moment  I set  foot  on  the 
ground.  ’ 

“ I laughed,  seized  another  bag,  and,  looking 
steadily  at  her,  said  : 

“ ‘ Will  you  promise  to  give  me  your  hand?’ 

“ ‘ I’ve  answered  yon  already,’  was  the  reply. 

“ Over  went  the  sand,  and  the  solemn  notes  of 
the  Dead  March  resounded  through  the  car. 

“ f I thought  you  were  a gentleman,’  said  Fanny, 
rising  up  in  a terrible  rage  from  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  looking  per- 
fectly beautiful  in  her  wrath  ; ‘ I thought  you 
were  a gentleman,  but  1 find  I -was  mistaken  ; 
why  a chimney-sweeper  would  not  ti-eat  a lady  in 
such  a way.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  risking 
your  own  life  as  well  as  mine  by  vonr  madness  ?’ 

“ I explained  that  I adored  her  so  much  that  to 
die  in  her  company  would  be  perfect  bliss,  so  that 
I begged  she  would  not  consider  my  feelings  at  all. 
She  dashed  her  beautiful  hair  from  her  face,  and 
standing  perfectly  erect,  looking  like  the  Goddess 
of  Anger  or  Boadicea — if  you  can  fancy  that  per- 
sonage in  a balloon — she  said  : 

“‘I  command  yon  to  begin  the  descent  this 
instant  ! ’ 

“ The  Dead  March,  whistled  in  a manner  essen- 
tially gay  and  lively,  was  the  only  response. 
After  a few  minutes’  silence,  1 took  up  another 
bag,  and  said  : 

“ ‘We  are  getting  rather  high,  if  yon  do  not 
decide  soon  we  shall  have  Mercury  coming  to  tell 
us  that  we  are  trespassing — will  you  promise  me 
your  hand  ?’ 

“She  sat  in  sulky  silence  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car.  I threw  over  the  sand.  Then  she  tried 
another  plan.  Throwing  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  she  said  : 

“ ‘ Oh,  forgive  me  for  what  I did  the  other  day  ! 
It  was  very  wrong,  and  I am  very  sorry.  Take 
me  home,  and  I will  be  a sister  to  you.’ 

“ ‘ Not  a wife  ?’  said  1. 
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“ ‘ I can’t  | I can’t !’  she  answered. 

“ Overwent  the  fourth  bag,  and  I began  to  think 
she  would  beat  me,  after  all ; for  I did  not  like 
the  idea  of  going  much  higher.  I would  not  give 
in  just  yet,  however.  I whistled  for  a few  mo- 
ments, to  give  her  time  for  reduction,  and  then 
said  : 

“ ‘ Fanny,  they  say  that  marriages  arc  made  in 
Heaven — if  you  do  not  take  care,  ours  will  be 
solemnised  there.’ 

“ I took  up  the  fifth  bag. 

“‘Come,’  I said,  ‘my  wife  in  life,  or  my 
companion  in  death  ! Which  is  it  to  be  ? ’ and  1 
patted  the  sand-bag  in  a cheerful  manner.  She 
held  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  did  not  answer.  1 
nursed  the  bag  in  my  arms,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
baby. 

“ ‘Come,  Fanny,  give  me  your  promise  ! ’ 

“I  could  hear  her  sobs.  I’m  the  most  soft- 
hearted creature  breathing,  and  would  not  pain 
; any  living  thing,  and,  I confess,  she  had  beaten 
me.  1 forgave  her  the  ducking  ; I forgave  her 
for  rejecting  me.  I was  on  the  point  of  Hinging 
the  bag  back  into  the  car,  and  saying  : ‘ Dearest 
Fanny  : forgive  me  for  frightening  you.  Marry 
whomsoever  you  will.  Give  your  lovely  hand  to 
the  lowest  groom  in  your  stables, — endow  with 
your  priceless  beauty  the  Chief  of  the  Panki-wanki 
Indians.  Whatever  happens,  Jenkyns  is  your 
slave — your  dog — your  footstool.  His  duty,  hence- 
forth, is  to  go  whithersoever  you  shall  order, — to 
do  whatever  you  shall  command.’  I was  just 
on  the  point  of  saying  this,  I repeat,  when  Fanny 
suddenly  looked  up,  and  said,  with  a queerish 
expression  upon  her  face  : 

“ ‘You  need  not  throw  that  last  bag  over.  I 
promise  to  give  you  my  hand.’ 

“ ‘ With  all  your  heart?’  I asked,  quickly. 

“ ‘With  all  my  heart,’  she  answered,  with  the 
same  strange  look. 

“ I tossed  the  bag  into  the  bottom  of  the  car, 
and  opened  the  valve.  The  balloon  descended. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’  said  Jenkyns,  rising  from  his 
seat  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  going  to  take  an 
oath  ; ‘ Gentlemen,  will  you  believe  it  ? When  we 
had  reached  the  ground,  and  the  balloon  had  been 
given  over  to  its  recovered  master, — when  I had 
helped  Fanny  tenderly  to  the  earth,  and  turned 
towards  her  to  receive  anew  the  promise  of  her 
affection  and  her  hand, — will  you  believe  it  ? — she 
gave  me  a box  on  the  ear  that  upset  me  against 
the  car,  and  running  to  her  father,  who  at  that 
moment  came  up,  she  related  to  him  and  the 
assembled  company  what  she  called  my  disgraceful 
conduct  in  the  balloon,  ami  ended  by  informing 
me  that  all  of  her  hand  that  I was  likely  to  get 
had  been  already  bestowed  upon  my  ear,  wliieh 
she  assured  me  had  been  given  with  all  her  heart.’ 

“‘You  villain!’  said  Sir  George,  advancing 
towards  me  with  a horse-whip  in  his  hand.  ‘ You 
villain  ! I’ve  a good  mind  to  break  this  over  your 
back.’ 

“‘Sir  George,’  said  I,  ‘villain  and  Jenkyns 
must  never  be  eoupled  in  the  same  sentence  ; and 
as  for  the  breaking  of  this  whip,  I’ll  relieve  you 
of  the  trouble,’  and,  snatching  it  from  his  hand, 
I broke  it  in  two,  and  threw  the  pieces  on  the 


ground.  ‘And  now  I shall  have  the  honour  of 
wishing  you  a good  morning.  Miss  P , I for- 

give you.’  And  I retired. 

“Now  I ask  you  whether  any  specimen  of 
female  treachery  equal  to  that  has  ever  come 
within  your  experience,  and  whether  any  excuse 
can  be  made  for  such  conduct?” 

‘ ‘ As  I said  before,  it’s  like  the  sex,  ’ said  the 
second  Marine. 

“ \ es,  all  mankind  is  sojuieed  by  woman,’ 
said  the  third  Marine. 

“It’s  just  my  ease  over  again,’  said  the  first 
Marine.  ‘ After  drawing  me  on  in  that  way, — 
after  gaining  my  affections  in  that  treacherous 
maimer,  by  Jove  ! sir,  she  goes  anil  marries 
Blubber ! ” 

Well,  it  does  sound  improbable,  certainly — 
very  improbable.  But,  1 said  before  1 began,  that 
I would  not  guarantee  the  truth  of  it.  Indeed,  if 
you  ask  my  candid  opinion,  1 do ’lit  think  it  is 
true,  but  yet  the  Jlartnrs  belkcnl  it. 

HOW  THE  RAINS  COME  UPON  US 
IN  INDIA. 

Hotter,  hotter,  hotter  still ! till  everything  is 
burnt  and  parched  and  scorched,  and  every  pond 
is  dried  up,  and  the  great  Ganges  is  little  more, 
in  some  places,  than  a moderate  sluggish  stream, 
and  the  wide  plains  have  nothing  green  about 
them,  covered  only  with  drifting  beds  of  sand  and 
dust ; man  and  beast  sunk  into  languor  and  sick- 
ness, as  though  a plague  were  upon  them  ; hardly 
a sound  in  eamp  or  city  at  mid-day,  when  all  are 
gasping  in  their  tents  and  houses  ; while  the  hot 
wind  tears  iu  fiery  blasts  over  us — great  gusts  of 
heat  against  which  few  constitutions  ean  bear  up, 
and  before  which  many  go  down,  while  the  rest 
heave  to  and  weather  them  as  best  they  may ; 
the  dazzling,  glowing  atmosphere  glitters  like  a 
thin  Scotch  mist  of  diamond  dust,  except  when 
darkened  now  and  again  by  the  dense  clouds  of 
heated  sand  which  are  borne  along ; and  the 
ground  sparkles  back  impatiently,  but  feebly,  the 
sun’s  rays,  as  if  it  were  weary  of  them. 

Hotter,  hotter  still ! When  will  the  rains  come  ? 
It  is  time  they  were  here — time  that  those  dark 
banks  of  clouds,  which  for  days  have  been  rolling 
portentously  over  head,  discharged  their  burdens, 
and  that  the  masses  of  vapour  which  hang  so 
tautalisingly  above  us  streamed  down  to  quench 
this  deadly  drought  and  cool  this  heavy  heat. 

Faugh  ! It  is  worse  than  ever  to-night,  as  I 
lie  tossing  restlessly  upon  my  bed,  watching  the 
punkah  swinging  with  a slow,  heavy  motion  above 
me,  drinking  in  gratefully  the  whiffs  of  eool  alt 
which  it  sets  in  motion,  and  listening  irritably  to 
the  strong  metallic  ring  of  the  mosquitoes’  song  as 
they  buzz  savagely  around. 

A stilling,  dreadful  night  ! Heavy  rumblings 
of  thunder ; uncouth  masses  of  black  cloud  sailing 
one  after  the  other  across  the  moon  : 1.  watch  them 
languidly  through  the  opened  windows,  till  they 
look  like  armies  of  shadowy  spirits  with  mantles 
across  their  faces,  fleeing  uneasily  from  this  fiery 
land.  Oh,  weary  time  ! Will  the  night  never 
pass  ? Oh,  dreary  monotone  of  the  swinging 
punkah  ! 

It  is  a little  cooler, — or  is  it  onlj'  the  punkah 
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| pulled  more  vigorously?  No  ; there  is  no  mis- 
! taking  a gentle  rustling  among  the  trees  outside  ; 

| a soft  sound,  scarcely  of  wind,  hut  whisperings  of 
! its  approach.  A breeze  comes  in  rather  suddenly, 
in  a great  whitf,  but  silently,  as  if  trying  to  hide 
I itself,  and  panting  quietly  after  a long  chaee. 
It  is  followed  presently  by  another,  cool  and  . 
delicious.  1 see  very  little  of  the  moon  now,  for 
the  black  spiiits  are  tumbling  over  it  in  quick 
Succession  ; the  thunder  rumbles  louder  and. 
oftener  than  before — almost  unceasingly, — and 
there  is  a general  sensation  of  motion  out  of  doors. 

I must  be  moving  too  : so  I get  up  and  look  out 
of  the  window.  The  breeze  is  freshening  every 
moment,  and  takes  liberties  with  my  hair.  Some- 
thing cold  and  fat  falls  upon  my  cheek.  I wipe  it 
oil' : it  is  wet  : but  soon  there  is  another — two — 
three — and  the  gravel  outside  begins  to  sound  as 
if  somebody  were  throwing  peas  upon  it.  Yes  ! 
there  can  be  no  mistake  any  longer  ! It  is 
coming  down  at  last — good  hard-peiting  rain  ; 
and  the  wind  dances  about,  wild  with  delight  ; 
and  the  heavy  drops,  as  they  strike  the  hard 
ground,  seem  to  jump  back  a foot  or  so,  with 
astonishment,  one  half  imagines,  at  finding  it  so 
parched  and  dry. 

What  a commotion  outside  ! All  the  horses  are 
beginning  to  neigh,  and  a.  great  many  have  escaped 
from  their  picket- ropes,  and  are  running  about 
kicking  one  another,  in  their  half-frightened 
ecstacy  ; and  the  goats  are  ba-a-ahing  amazingly  ; 
and  the  fowls  express  their  gratilication  in  hoarse 
chuckles  ; we  shall  soon  hear  the  elephants  too,  j 
with  their  cracked  voices.  All  nature  is  in  a 
bustle ; there  is  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  excite- 
ment among  the  native  servants,  who  all  sleep 
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and  things  generally  are  being  blown  about  and 
away,  and  have  assumed  a disordered  aspect.  But 
one  thing  is  not  blow®  away, — the  pleasant  reflec- 
tion that  the  furnace  doors  have  been  opened 
and  discovered  us  still  alive  ; that  the  fiery  summer 
days  are  over ; and  that  the  rains  have  set  in  at 
last ! 


FA  I II A CHILDREN. 

Fnov  a quaint  book  of  simple  fairy  lore, 

1 hoi  l remembrance  of  an  ancient  story, — 

How  tricksy  flit  or  sweet  Titania  bore 
Brave  children,  in  the  golden  days  of  yore, 

To  some  prowd  knight  renov.  ned  for  deeds  of  glory. 

Brave  children — daughters  pure  and  gentle-hearted, 

A troop  of  sons  high-honoured  and  strong-souk-d  ; 
For  whose  sweet  sake  the  father  would  have  parted 
With  all  his  eartldier  children,  and  have  marted, 

To  dower  these,  his  fame  and  lands  and  gold. 

But  these  brave  bastard  children,  strange  to  say, 

(Though  human-souled)  in  outward  form  and  feature, 
Were  incorporeal  like  the'r  mother-fay  ; 

Impalpable  to  touch  < f grusser  clay, 

Invisible  to  eyes  of  earthly  creature. 

By  some  sixth  sense,  some  strange  clairvoyant  power, 
Our  knight  was  Conscious  of  this  fairy  brood  ; 

And  watched  Lis  spotless  daughters  bud  raid  llower, 
llis  sons  to  fullest  moral  stature  tower  ; 

And  kept  the  sacred  secret  as  he  could. 

*■»■■*■*  * 

And  still,  methinks,  in  these  prosaic  days 
Like  wonders  happen,  Many  a sober  mortal, 

Whom  none  suspects  of  such  improper  ways, 

Holds  stolen  assignations  with  the  fays 

In  some  heart-chamber  with  a secret  portal. 


out  of  doors,  and  who  are  now  taking  up  their 
beds  and  running  under  cover,  calling  each  other 
loudly  by  name  ; and  the  syces  are  busy  catching 
the  loose  horses. 

Night,  indeed  ! Night,  perhaps,  with  the 
enemy,  and  a panic  amongst  us  ; but  no  common 
night,  with  all  this  noise  and  hurried  movement, 
and  rustling  and  hiss  of  rain. 

It-  is  pelting  down  now,  a dense,  cold  sheet  of 
rain  ; the  gutters  are  beginning  to  fill,  and  there 
is  a pleasant  bubbling  sound  of  water  as  it  gushes 
along  the  sides  of  the  paths  and  in  self-made 
drains,  improvising  small  waterfalls  and  cascades. 
I can  hear  little  bits  of  earth  falling  with  A splash 
into  the  stream,  as  it  goes  about  undermining 
banks.  The  rain  eomes  down  moie  like  an  opened 
sluice,  than  rain  as  we  know  it  in  England.  With 
the  help  of  the  thick  black  clouds  it  has  put  out 
the  moon  altogether,  and  the  thunder  is  playing  a 
bass  accompaniment  the  while. 

So  about  this  time  I retire  from  the  opened’ 
window,  and  lind  that  the  thermometer  has  fallen 
twelve  degrees,  and  go  to  bed.  The  bunted  breeze 
has  come  out  of  t-lie  eorner  of  the  room  ere  this, 
and,  grown  quite  hold,  has  entered  into  a little, 
not  unpleasant  plot  with  the  punkah,  to  blow  me 
out  of  bed.  A small  hurricane  is  raging  in  my 
apartment  ; discipline  is  at  an  end  among  my 
loose  papers,  wdiich  are  engaged  now  in  a paper 
ehaee ; the  Venetian  shutters  are  Happing  their 
wings  impatiently,  anxious  to  join  them,  and  I 
half-expeet  every  moment  to  hear  them  crow: 


Ilt-art-chamber  f Heart  establishment  f more  stately 
Than  Belgrave  niansb  ns  where  the  matrons  dwell. 
!\Iab  drivetli  iu  her  tiny  1 rougliam  sedately  ; 

In  her  boudoir  elf-footmen  delicateh’ 

Serve  sweet  Titania,  as  the  poets  tell. 

Here  are  the  fairy  children  born  and  bred — 

King  Priam’s  self  Lad  n;  ver  such  a nursery  : 

IIow  they  are  bathed  and  swathed,  and  put  to  bed, 
With  that  ambrosial  pap  the  logues  arc  fed, 

Space  lacks  to  tell  in  lines  so  brief  and  cursory. 

Some  are  but  veak’v  Labes,  and  die  in  teething, 

Of  measles  some, — hub-mortal  babes  can  die. 

These  fade  away,  in  their  decease  bequeathing 
What  little  strength  they  had  to  those  still  breathing, 
fcjo  that  the  remnant  lustier  wax  thereby. 

Here  these  love-children  dwell,  and  day  by  day 

From  stage  to  stage,  like  eaithlier  children,  growing — 
First  word,  lirst  step,  each  progress  on  the  way 
That  all  must  tread  who  have  a touch  of  clay — 

They  set  their  father’s  pride  iu  triumph  glowing. 

Ah  me  ! we  men  respectable  and  portly, 

Whom  none  suspect  of  having  souls  at  all  ; 

Who  speak  dull  platitudes  in  accents  courtly, 

Or  mouldy  truths  sententiously  and  shortly  ; 

Whfe  young  romance  seems  dead  beyond  recall  ; 

Wo  ancient  fogies,  whom  the  youngsters  think 
Mere  pulpy  husks  with  no  informing  kernel, 

Whose  only  functions  are  to  eat  and  drink, 

Write  cheques  alive,  make  wills  upon  the  brink 
Of  death — ice  have  our  mysteries  internal. 
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The  bird  doth  not  betray  its  nest,  but  flutters 
Afar.  Thus  vre  our  fairy  broods  conceal  ; 

Closing'  o’er  conscious  eyes  opaquest  shutters, 

Locking  set  lips,  through  which  a tied  tongue  mutters 
The  opposites  of  what  we  really  feel. 

VTe  live  an  inward  life  that  shows  no  sign  ; 

I We  have  a sense  beyond  the  outward  senses, 

Which  recognises  essences  more  tine 
And  subtle  than  the  senses  five  combine 
To  render  through  the  dull  exterior  fences. 

We  have  our  fairy  children,  still  the  dearer 

That  we  have  reared  the  bantlings  from  their  bkth 
In  siltnce,  babbling  to  no  careless  hearer 
The  saerid  secret  of  a kindred  neanr 

Than  those  must  loved  who  bear  our  name  on  earth. 

Jott.v  Ann  is. 


OLD  ENGLISH  PRODIGIES. 

D:  the  dull  season  of  the  year  we  occasionally 
find  some  very  startling  information  in  our  daily 
papers.  The  gigantic  gooseberry,  the  mushroom 
as  large  as  a lady's  parasol,  birds’  nests  behind 
doors  or  in  letter-boxes  at  post- offices,  a fall  of 
large  hailstones,  an  eight-legged  calf,  or  three 
children  at  a birth,  are  "subjects”  that  pleasantly 
enliven  reports  of  the  disease  in  potatoes,  the 
smut  in  wheat,  or  the  liy  in  turnips.  The  popular 
taste  for  what  is  curious  must,  in  fact,  be  gratified. 
Rut  how  tame  are  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  most  ingenious  paragraph-monger  of  the 
present  day  compared  with  the  stories  furnished 
to  Englishmen  two  hundred  years  ago  ! In  the 
British  Museum  Library — that  mine  of  treasure 
inexhaustible  as  Aladdin’s  cave— there  are  tales 
without  end  of  marvels  that  formerly  no  man 
thought  of  doubting.  Let  us  disentomb  some  of 
them,  bring  them  to  the  light  of  day,  and  judge 
how  they  would  look  in  the  columns  of  the 
“Times.” 

In  the  year  lull  there  was  placed  before  the 
public  “ A strange  propheeie  of  a Maid  that  lately 
lived  neere  Worsop  m Nottinghamshire.”  This 
was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  prophecy.  The 
maid  in  question  had  calmly  departed  this  life, 
blit  a few  days  after  the  sad  event  she  returned 
ami  divulged  the  seerets  of  fate,  fee  object  of 
the  prophecy  was  to  inform  the  world  that  the 
end  of  all  tilings  was  “ neer  at  hand.”  The  maid 
while  in  the  ilesh  bail  been  much  “ Hooted  ” one 
clay  by  some  of  her  companions  respecting  the 
poverty  of  her  wardrobe.  Nay,  one  of  the  taunt- 
ing young  ladies  displayed — doubtless,  with  an 
amiable  and  friendly  motive — “curious  wrought 
hadkirchers,  and  the  like,  which,  caused  admi- 
ration ” — unminglc'd,  of  course,  with  envy.  But 
the  sight  of  the  “ hadkirchers  ” overpowered  the 
Maid  ; she  gave  up  the  ghost  next  dwfl  and  lay 
fonr-aiul-twenty  hours  quite  silently'  anil  still. 
Her  mother  was  weeping  over  her  remains  when, 
lo  ! the  Maid  of  Worksop  arose,  and  “ with  a 
mild  and  elieereuill  countenance  ” told  her 
story.  She  had  met  an  old  man,  it  seemed,  in 
the  land  of  shadows — people,  alack .'  grow  old 
there  also — who  took  her,  she  said,  “to  a faire 
and  costly  fort,  no  Prince’s  Court  like  it,  where 


we  were  let  in ; in  which  place  we  saw  many 
bright  angells,  shining  like  the  sun,  all  singing 
melodiously  with  eleare  voices.”  It  was  in  this 
enchanting  scene,  that  the  Maid  was  charged  to 
come  hack  to  earth  with  a message  warning  all 
persons  against  wearing  fine  dresses,  anel  espe- 
cially denouncing  her  former  companion  wlio  had 
“llooted”  lier.  “The  very  eloathes,”  said  the 
seer,  “which  Miss  Anne  did  weave,  for  her  Pride 
shall  become  loathsome  to  all  people,  v>  hereby 
none  shall  he  able  to  weare  them,  but  shall 
become  unnecessary’  to  all  men.”  And  “ unneces- 
sary ” they  were  for  ever  after,  since  we  are  told 
that  “this  speech,  twice  spoken,  was  markt  and 
found  to  be  true,  by  reason  of  an  evill  savour 
about  them.”  This  disagreeable  incident  satisfied 
the  irate  and  wounded  Maid,  and  she  once  more 
retired  from  an  ungrateful  world. 

A greater  prodigy  still  was  Charles  Benet,  the 
“Mau-ehild  of  Manchester,”  who  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  year  1(179.  The  record  of  his  life 
declares  that  “at  three  yeares  of  age  ho  doth 
speak  Latine,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  though  never 
taught  those  languages.”  There  Was  something  in 
his  appearance  betokening  the  possession  of  mar- 
vellous gifts.  “His  countenance,”  says  the  dis- 
criminative biographer,  “is  very  solid  and  com- 
posed ; he  is  somewhat  inclined  to  Melancholy,  yet 
hath  a kind  of  Majestieal  Gravity  even  already’ 
appearing  in  his  looks,  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  a modest  smile.”  His  eye  “ darted  a piercing 
and  sprightly’ ray  upon  all  tilings,”  and  his  modesty 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  were  his  talents  as  a 
linguist,  for  when  he  heard  people  praise  himself 
“he  did  commonly  blush  and  .reprove  them.” 
Here  was  an  example  for  his  seniors  ' Happily 
for  the  peace  of  families  such  children  are  rare,  or 
what  would  become  of  parents  ? One  night,  when 
the  prodigy’’s  father  was,  “ according  to  his  usual 
and  commendable  custom,  reading  to  his  family’  in 
the  Bible,  and  indeed  misreeitiug  one  sentence, 
the  ehild  of  a sudden  (then  two  years  old)  broke 
out  into  these  words  : ‘l  ather,  you  read  wrong,  for 
it  is  not  so  in  the  Scripture.’”  The  unhappy  parent 
was  “ wrapt  in  amazement”  at  this  alarming  in- 
stance of  precoeity,  nor  was  lie  much  comforted  to 
learn  that  his  son  had  oftimes  read  the  Scriptures  in 
“ Latine,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  English.” 
As  to  his  mode  of  talking,  vre  learn  that  he  was 
“ very’  vehement  in  the  delivery  of  his  Speeches, 
with  a manly^  voice,  but  something  thick  in  the 
delivery  of  Ms  words.”  Cotnnporary  with  Master 
Benet  was  a ehild  in  Switzerland,  who  preached 
edifying  sermons  to  the  neighbours  when  luit  three 
years  of  age  ; and  at  Basil  there  was  a girl  who 
I delivered  discourses  uninterruptedly  from  the  3rd 
of  February  to  the  22nd  of  May,  “ rising  as  fresh 
in  the  morning  as  if  she  had  neither  said  nor 
done  anything.”  What  a treasure  of  a wife  this 
girl  must  have  been  in  after  years  ! Let  us  hope 
her  husband  appreciated  her  unusual  [lowers  of 
eloquence. 

Another  wonderful  giil  was  Martha  I ay  I or, 
“the  famed  Derbyshire  damsel.”  It  was  this 
young  person’s  lot  to  exist  twelve  mouths  without 
eating.  She  lived  near  Bakewoll — what  good 
angler  has  not  sojourned  at  that  quaint  village  ? — 
and  in  the  year  HiGT  she  received  “ a blow  on  her 
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back”  from  a miller.  The  consequence  was  that  petty  constables,”  and  “whatever  ground  she  trod 
the  poor  girl  fell  ill,  and  immediately  abstained  upon  was  as  fatal  to  them  as  Irish  earth  to 
from  taking  food,  “and  so”  adds  the  chronicler,  venomous  creatures.”  Another  little  weakness  of 
“she  hath  continued  till  within  a fortnight  before  the  old  dame  was  displayed  in  her  choice  of  food — 
the  date  hereof,  which  amounts  to  thirteen  months  “carrion  buried  two  or  three  days  she  « ill  take  up, 
and  upwards.”  She  occasionally  indulged  in  a slice,  and  fling  as  collops  upon  the  coals,  which  she 
few  drops  of  the  syrup  of  stewed  prunes,  water,  will  eat  as  savourly  as  he  that  thinks  he  eats  the 
and  sugar,  “or  the  juice  of  a roasted  raisin.”  best  in  town.”  Moreover,  she  smoked  tobacco 
The  last  delicacy  might  have  been  refreshing,  but  “ in  a comfortable  short  pipe.” 

Miss  Taylor's  biographer  is  clearly  right  in  deserib-  Such  are  a few  examples  of  the  prodigies 
ing  it  as  “prodigiously  insnflicient  for  sustenation.”  which  astonished  our  pensive  great-grandfathers. 
She  was  watched  by  a person  appointed  by  the  L.  J.  J. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  the  only  discovery  made — _ 

was  that  sleep  was  as  unnecessary  to  her  as  -food,  ALLAN  RAM  SAM  JUNIOR, 

since  she  once  “ continued  for  live  weeks  

waking.”  Allan  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  “ Gentle 

Another  individual  of  remarkably  .abstemious  Shepherd,” — “ the  best  pastoral  that  had  ever  been 
habits  was  one  Roger  Crab,  who  llourished  at  written,”  said  Mr.  Boswell,  whose  judgments  upon 
Uxbridge  in  lGdo.  “ He  can  live,”  says  the  poetry,  however,  are  not  final,  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
record,  “on  three  farthings  a- week  ” — a consum-  poet,  father  of  Allan  Ramsay,  principal  painter  to 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  in  many  other  King  George  the  Third,  claimed  descent  from  the 
cases.  Economical  housewives  may  envy  Roger  noble  house  of  Dalhousie  ; he  was  the  great  grand* 
Crab’s  system  in  its  results,  although  they  would  son  of  the  laird  of  Cockpen.  His  claim  was 
probably  hesitate  to  follow  it  in  its  operations,  admitted  by  the  contemporary  earl,  who  ever  took 
For  his  constant  food  was  “roots  and  herbs,  as  pride  in  recognising,  as  a relative,  the  “ restorer  of 
cabbage,  turneps,  carrots,  dock-leaves,  and  grass  ; Scottish  national  poetry.”  Certainly  the  poetical 
also  bread  and  bran.”  Not  the  least  curious  fact  branch  of  the  family  tree  had  been  in  some  danger 
in  Roger’s  history  was,  that  he  once  kept  a shop,  of  being  lost  altogether — the  clouds  of  obscurity 
but  retired  to  the  woods  on  his  dock-leaves  and  had  so  gathered  round  it — the  sunshine  of  good 
grass,  “because  of  the  many  lyes,  swearing,  and  fortune  had  so  ceased  to  play  upon  it.  The  laird’s 
deceiving  that  are  too  frequently  used  by  most  children  appear  to  have  been  of  the  humblest 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen.”  class,  dwelling  in  a poor  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the 

In  1014  was  published  a “ True  and  wonderfull  Glangomar,  a tributary  of  the  Clyde  among  the 
account  of  a strange  and  monstrous  serpent  or  hills  between  Clydesdale  and  Annandale.  The 
dragon,  yet  lieiny,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  father  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  said  to  have 
I divers  slaughters  both  of  men  and  cattell  by  his  been  a workman  in  Lord  Hopetouu’s  lead-mines, 
strong  and  violent  poyson.”  This  appalling  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd  himself,  as  a child,  was 
monster  “lived”  in  a wood  two  miles  from  employed  as  a washer  of  ore.  Early  in  the  last 
Horsham;  the  “account”  of  it  was  written  by  century  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  a barber’s  ap- 
M.  A.  R.,  who  appends  to  his  name  the  quaint  prentice.  In  1729  he  had  published  his  comic 
notice,  “He  that  would  send  better  neves  if  he  pastoral,  and  was  then  in  a bookseller’s  shop  in  the 
had  it.”  The  dragon  was  nine  feet  in  length,  and  Luekenbooths.  Here  he  used  to  amuse  Gay, 
must  have  been  in  every  way  an  interesting  famous  for  his  Newgate  pastoral,  with  pointing  out 
object.  In  colour  it  was  black  in  some  parts  and  the  chief  characters  and  literati  of  the  city  as  they 
red  in  others,  in  shape  it  was  like  the  axletree  of  met  daily  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Cross,  according 
a cart,  and  its  general  appearance  is  thus  sketched,  to  custom.  Here  Gay  hist  read  the  “ Gentle  Shep- 
' “He  is  of  countenance  very  proud,  and  at  the  herd,”  and  studied  the  Scottish  dialect,  so  that,  on 
sight  or  hearing  of  men  or  cattell  will  raise  his  his  return  to  England,  he  was  able  to  explain  to 
necke  upright,  and  seeme  to  listen  and  look  about  Pope  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  poem.  And  the 
with  great  arrogancy.”  On  his  side  were  “ two  poets,  Gay  and  Ramsay,  spent  much  time  and 
great  branches,”  which  were  likely  to  expand  into  emptied  many  glasses  together  at  a twopenny  ale- 
wings  ; but  M.  A.  R,  expressed  a hope  that  he  house  opposite  Queensbury  House,  kept  by  one 
would  be  destroyed  before  he  grew  “so  fledge.”  Janet  Hall,  called  more  frequently  Janet  Ha’. 
Very  terrible  was  this  dragon  to  meet,  for  he  It  was  at  Edinburgh  that  Allan  Kamsay,  junior, 
“cast  his  venonie  about  four  rodde  from  him,”  was  born,  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  in  the  year 
and  had  thereby  killed  several  people.  What  1713,  or  in  1709,  as  some  say.  Late  in  life  he  was 
became  of  him  there  is  no  record  to  show,  and  the  fond  of  understating  his  age  as  people  somehow 
town  very  soon  forgot  this  prodigy  in  the  consi-  ifill  do  : ' 

deration  of  another — an  old  woman  of  Denbigh-  “I  am  old  enough,”  he  said  once,  with  the  air 
shire,  who  was  “ perfectly  able  to  relate  what  she  of  making  a very  frank  avowal,  “ I am  old  enough 
hath  said  and  done  130  years  ago.”  It  is  scarcely  to  have  been  a contemporary  of  Pope.”  Which 
necessary  to  say  that  her  name  was  Morgan.  Her  was  not  remarkable,  considering  that  Pope  did  not 
teeth  were  perfect,  “ although  about  three  score  die  until  1744,  when  Mr.  Ramsay  must  have  been 
years  ago  she  had  lost  most  of  them.  Her  organs  at  least  thirty-one. 

of  smell  were  so  corroborated  by  age  that  no  He  had  considerable  talent  for  art.  He  began  to 
stench  could  invade  them  to  tlie  least  prejudice.”  sketch  at  twelve.  But  his  father  was  poor  with  a 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  only  one  fault — she  was  a ter-  large  family  to  support, — it  was  not  possible  to 
j magant.  She  was  the  terror  of  “catchpolls  and  afford  much  of  an  education  to  the  young  artist.  He 
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had  to  develop  his  abilities  as  he  best  could.  In 
1736,  when  he  was  probably  twenty -three,  the 
father  wrote  of  him  thus  simply  and  tenderly  : 
“My  son  Allan  has  been  pursuing  his  science  since 
he  was  a dozen  years  auld  : was  with  Mr.  Hyffidg, 
in  London,  for  some  time  about  two  years  ago  ; 
has  since  been  painting  here  like  a Raphael  ; sets 
out  for  the  seat  of  the  Beast  beyond  the  Alps  within 
a month  hence  to  be  away  two  years.  I am  sweer  ” 
(i.  e.,  loath)  “ to  part  with  him,  but  canna  stem 
the  current  which  flows  from  the  advice  of  his 
patrons  and  his  own  inclinations.”  This  letter  was 
addressed  to  one  John  Smybert,  also  a self-taught 
artist.  He  had  commenced  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
house-painter,  and,  growing  ambitions,  found  him- 
self after  a time  in  London,  choosing  between 
starvation  and  the  decoration  of  grand  coach-panels 
in  Long  Acre  factories.  In  1 7 — S lie  settled  in 
Boston,  and  shares  with  John  Watson,  another 
Scotchman,  who  had  preceded  him  some  years,  the 
honour  of  founded  painting  as  an  art — from  a 
European  point  of  view — in  the  New  World. 

Those  who  had  hesitated  in  their  patronage  of 
the  poet  were  not  disinclined  to  aid  the  painter. 
I is  much  less  difficult  a matter  to  have  one’s 
portrait  painted  than  to  be  able  to  appreciate  a 
poem.  Means  were  forthcoming  to  enable  the  art- 
student  to  quit  Edinburgh  in  1736  for  Rome.  He 
remained  there  during  three  years,  receiving  in- 
struction from  Francesco  Solimena,  called  also 
l’Abate  Cieeio,  and  one  Imperiali,  an  artist  of  less 
fame.  Of  both  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  they 
did  little  enough  to  stay  the  downfall  of  Italian 
art. 

On  the  return  of  Allan  Ramsay,  junior,  to  Scot- 
land, we  learn  little  more  of  him  than  that  he 
painted  portraits  of  Duncan  Forbes,  of  his  own 
sister.  Miss  Janet  Ramsay,  and  Archibald,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  in  his  robes  as  Lord  of  Session  ; finally  he 
removed  to  London. 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  many  valuable 
friends.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater  \\  as  an  early 
patron,  followed  by  Lord  Bute,  whose  powerful 
position  at  court  enabled  him  to  introduce  the 
painter  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown, 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Two  portraits  of  His 
Royal  Highness  were  commanded,  full-length,  and 
one  remarkable  for  being  in  profile.  Still  greater 
fame  accrued  to  him,  however,  for  his  portrait  of 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  said  to  have  had  the  hand- 
somest leg  in  England.  His  lordship  was  conscious 
of  his  advantage,  and,  during  the  sitting  to  Ram- 
say for  his  whole  length  portrait]  engraved  by 
Ryland,  was  careful  to  hold  up  his  robes  consider- 
ably above  his  right  knee,  so  that  his  well-formed 
limbs  should  be  thoroughly  well  exhibited.  While, 
as  though  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  spectator, 
with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  he  pointed 
down  to  his  leg,  and  in  this  position  remained  for 
an  hour.  The  painter  availed  himself  to  the  full 
of  the  opportunity,  and  humoured  the  minister  to 
the  top  of  his  bent.  The  picture  was  a genuine 
triumph.  Reynolds,  never  popular  at  court,  grew 
jealous  of  his  rival’s  success,  and  alarmed  lest  it 
should  lead  to  extraordinary  advancement.  When 
the  Margins  of  Rockingham  was  posed  before  Sir 
Joshua  for  the  full-length  picture,  engraved  by 
Fisher,  the  nobleman  asked  the  painter  if  he  had 


not  given  a strut  to  the  left  leg.  “My  lord,  replied 
Sir  Joshua  with  a smile,  “ 1 wish  to  show  a leg  | 
with  Ramsay’s  Lord  Bute.” 

The  painter  prospered  steadily,  and,  of  course, 
was  well  abused  ; but  success  is  always  sure  to 
bring  with  it  envy  and  satire.  Mr.  William  Hogarth, 
who  objected  strongly  to  competitors,  sought  to  jest  ] 
down  the  advancing  Scotchman  with  a feeble  pun 
about  a Rani’s  eye  ! William  was  very  much 
less  clever  when  he  had  a pen  in  his  hand  than 
when  he  was  wielding  a brush  or  an  etching- 
needle. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Churchill,  very  angry  with 
North  Britons,  wrote  sneering  lines  in  the  “Pro- 
pliecy  of  Famine  : ” — 

Thence  came  the  Ramsays  men  of  worthy  note, 

Of  whom  one  paints  as  well  as  t’other  wrote. 

By-and-by  these  two  critics  forgot  Ramsay,  and 
were  busy  with  each  other,  bandying  abuse  and 
interchanging  mud.  The  court  painter  heeded  little 
their  comments.  He  was  putting  money  in  his 
purse.  There  were  al  ways  sitters  in  his  studio  : 
he  had  as  much  Work  as  he  eoidd  do,  while  yet  he 
found  time  for  self-cultivation.  He  must  have 
possessed  an  active  restless  mind.  He  was  not 
content  with  being  merely  a clever,  hard-working, 
money-making  painter.  Even  at  Rome  lie  had 
studied  other  things  beside  art.  As  Air.  Fuseli 
states  magniloquently,  after  his  manner,  “ he  was 
smit  with  the  love  of  classic  lore,  and  desired  to 
trace,  on  dubious  vestiges,  the  haunts  of  ancient 
genius  and  learning.”  He  made  himself  a good 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  scholar  ; indeed,  he  is 
said  to  have  mastered  most  of  the  modern  Euro- 
pean languages,  with  the  exception  of  Russian. 

His  German  he  found  of  no  slight  service  to  him  in 
the  court  of  the  Gnelphs.  Later  in  life  lie  studied 
Greek,  and  acquitted  himself  as  a commendable 
scholar. 

Artists,  less  accomplished,  were  inclined  to 
charge  him  with  being  above  his  business,  and 
more  anxious  to  be  accounted  a person  of  taste  and 
learning  than  to  he  valued  as  a painter.  Just  as 
Congreve  disclaimed  the  character  of  a poet,  de- 
claring he  had  written  plays  hut  for  pastime,  and 
begged  he  might  be  considered  merely  as  a gentle- 
man. There  was  no  one  to  say  to  Ramsay,  how- 
ever, as  Voltaire — nothing,  if  not  literary — said  to 
Congreve,  “If  you  had  been  merely  a gentleman,  I 
should  not  have  come  to  see  you.”  On  the  contrary, 
men  applauded  Ramsay  for  qualities  quite  apart 
from  professional  merits. 

“ I love  Ramsay,”  said  Samuel  Johnson  to  his 
biographer.  “ You  will  not  find  a man  in  whose 
conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more  infor- 
mation, and  more  elegance  than  in  Ramsay’s.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  noted  that  this  remark  of  the 
Doctor’s  upon  liis  friend  follows  curiously  close 
upon  his  satisfactory  comment  upon  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  house  of  the  painter. 

“ Well,  sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a splendid 
dinner ! ” 

“ What  T admire  in  Ramsay,”  says  Mr.  Bos- 
well, “ is  his  continuing  to  he  so  young  ' 

Johnson  concedes  : “ Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is  to  he 
admired  I value  myself  upon  this,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my  conversation.  I am 
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now  sixty-eight,  and  I have  no  more  of  it  than  at  a very  few  strokes  of  Ramsay’s  brush.  The 
twenty-eight.  ” And  the  good  Doctor  runs  on  names  of  certain  of  his  assistants  have  been 
rather  garrulously,  it  must  be  owned,  ending  with  recorded.  Airs.  Black,  “ a lady  of  less  talent 
— “ I think  myself  a very  polite  man  ! ” than  good  taste.”  Vandyek,  a Dutchman,  allied 

It  was  to  Mr.  Ramsay's  house — No.  67,  Harley  more  in  name  than  in  talent  with  him  of  the  days 
Street — that  Mr.  Boswell  sent  a letter  for  his  of  Charles  the  First.  Eikart,  a German,  clever  at 
friend:  ‘ ‘ My  dear  sir, — I am  in  great  pain  with  an  draperies.  Both,  another  German,  who  aided  in 
inflamed  foot  ” (why  not  say  plainly  “the  gout,”  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  work.  Yesperis, 
Mr.  Boswell  ?)  “ and  obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  an  Italian,  who  was  employed  occasionally  to  paint 
am  prevente  d from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine  at  fruits  and  flowers.  And  Davie  Martin,  a Seoteh- 
Mr.  Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is  very  hard,  and  my  man,  a favourite  draughtsman  and  helper,  and 
spirits  are  sadly  sunk.  A\  ill  you  be  so  friendly  conscientious  servant.  Mr.  lleinagle  probably  j 
as  to  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  furnished  Mr.  Cunningham  with  these  particulars, 
evening?”  It  will  lie  noted  that  the  English  artist’s  employ  - 

And  it  was  from  Ramsay's  house  the  kind  old  meat  of  foreign  mercenaries  was  considerable, 
man  scut  his  rather  stiff  reply:  ffcAIr.  Johnson  This  must  have  been  either  from  the  fact  of  such 
laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boswell,  and  will  come  assistance  being  procurable  at  a cheaper  rate,  or 
to  him.”  that  the  old  notion  still  prevailed  as  to  the 

After  dinner  the  Doctor  goes  round  to  the  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  art-talent, 
invalid,  laid  up  in  General  Paoli’s  house  in  South  llamsay  succeeded  at  court.  He  was  made  of 
Audley  Street,  and  brings  with  him  Sir  Joshua  more  yielding  materials  thau  Reynolds  ; assumed 
Reynolds,  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  find  is  a frequent  more  the  airs  of  a courtier — humoured  the  king, 
guest  at  his  great  rival’s  hospitable  board.  Perhaps  like  Sir  Pertinax  he  had  a theory  upon 

Ramsay  prospers — his  reputation  increases — he  the  successful  results  of  “ booing  and  booing.”  He 
is  largely  employed,  not  only  in  portraiture,  but  never  contradicted  ; always  smiled  acquiescence  ; 
in  decorating  walls  and  ceilings.  He  has  a staff  of  listened  complacently  to  the  most  absurd  opinions 
workmen  under  him.  A second  time  he  visits  upon  art  of  his  royal  master.  Reynolds  was  bent 
Rome,  making  a stay  of  some  months ; and  jour-  upon  asserting  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  He 
neys  to  Edinburgh,  residing  there  long  enough  to  did  not  scruple  to  conceal  his  appreciation  of  the 
establish,  in  1754,  “The  Select  Society.”  lie  fact  that  as  a painter  at  any  rate  lie  was  the 
grows  wealthy,  too.  Poor  Allan  Ramsay  senior  sovereign’s  superior — he  would  be,  to  use  a 
dies  mueh  in  debt  in  1757  ; the  painter  takes  popular  phrase,  “cock  on  his  own  dunghill.” 
upon  himself  his  father's  liabilities,  and  pensions  When  the  painter’s  friends  spoke  on  the  subject  to 
his  unmarried  sister,  Janet  Ramsay,  who  sunived  Johnson,  he  said  stoutly  “ That  the  neglect  could 
to  1S04.  He  is  possessed,  it  is  said,  of  an  hide-  never  prejudice  him:  hut  it  would  relict  eternal 
pendent  fortune  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  ; and  %is^k'uce  on  the  king  not  to  have  employed  Sir 
this  before  the  accession  of  King  George  the  Joshua.”  But  Reynolds  received  only  one  royal 
Third,  and  his  extraordinary  patronage  of  the  commission  : to  paint  the  king  and  queen,  whole- 
painter.  lengths,  for  the  eouncil-ro  >m  of  the  Royal 

The  office  of  painter  to  the  crown  was  one  of  Academy,  “two  of  the  linest  portraits  in  the 
early  date.  Jn  1550  Antonio  More  was  painter  to  world,”  as  Northeote  declared.  Tho  king,  who 
Queen  Mary.  For  his  piQrtfait  of  the  Queen  sent  was  an  early  riser,  sat  at  ten  in  the  inorniug.  The 
to  h«  r intended  husband,  Philip,  he  was  rewarded  entry  in  Reynolds’s  pocket-hook  is  “ Friday,  May 
v 1th  one  hundred  pounds,  a gold  chain,  and  a 21  (1770),  at  10 — the  king.”  The  queen’s  name 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-quarter  as  court-  does  not  occur  until  December.  The  king,  who 
painter  to  their  majesties.  There  is  some  obscurity  was  near-sighted,  and  looked  close  at  a picture, 
about  the  appointments  of  painters  to  the  king  always  complained  that  Reynolds’s  paintings  were 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  .Second.  Jervas  rough  and  unfinished.  But  Reynolds  heeded  not. 
was  succeeded  by  Kent,  who  died  in  174S.  Be  sure  Ramsay  and  West  were  careful  to  paint 
Shaeldeton  succeeded  Kent.  Yet  it  is  probable  smoothly  enough  after  that.  Nortlicote  said  that 
that  the  king  had  more  than  one  painter  at  the  the  balance  of  greatness  preponderated  on  the 
same  time.  For  we  find  Hogarth,  who  is  said  to  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  king  was  annoyed  at 
have  succeeded  bis  brother-in-law,  John  Thornhill,  perceiving  it  ; and  disliked  extremely  the  ease  and 
the  soil  (J  Sir  James,  appointed  in  17-57,  while  independence  of  manner  of  Reynolds — always 
Air.  Shaeldeton  did  not  die  until  176*,  when,  as  courteous,  yet  al ways  unembarrassed — proceeding 
Air.  Cunningham  relates  the  story  of  the  Loudon  with  his  likenesses  as  though  he  were  copying 
studios,  he  died  of  a broken  heart  on  learning  marble  statues.  “Do  not  suppose,”  adds  his 
that  Ramsay  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This  pupil,  “ that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
was  certainly  about  the  date  of  Ramsay's  appoint-  royal  favour.  No.  Reynolds  had  a thorough 
ment  to  be  painter  to  the  king.  And  now  there  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  would  have  gladly 
grew  to  be  quite  a rage  for  portraits  by  Ramsay — possessed  it,  but  the  price  would  have  cost  him 
there  was  a run  upon  him  as  though  he  had  been  too  much.” 

a sinking  bank.  He  was  Compelled  to  call  in  the  The  court-painter  had  soon  enough  to  do,  for 
aid  of  all  sorts  of  people,  painting  the  heads  only  the  king  had  a habit  of  presenting  portraits  of 
of  his  si tt  rs  with  his  own  hand  ; and  at  last  himself  and  his  queen  to  all  his  ambassadors  and 
abandoning  even  much  of  that  superior  work  to  colonial  governors.  He  sat,  too,  for  his  coronation 
his  favourite  pupil,  Philip  Ileiuagle.  So  that  in  portrait,  as  it  was  called,  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
many  of  Ramsay’s  pictures  there  is  probably  but  The  bland,  obsequious,  well-informed  Ramsay 
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became  a great  favourite.  He  always  gave  way  to 
the  king — would  have  saeriiicetl  his  art  to  his 
advancement  any  day.  And  he  was  almost  the 
only  person  about  the  court,  except  the  servants, 
■who  could  speak  German,  and  the  queen  was 
especially  fond  of  chatting  with  him  in  her  native 
language.  Their  majesties  soon  gave  over  being 
dignifieft.  Indeed,  few  persons  were  more  prone 
to  forget  their  grandeur,  although  they  did  uot 
like  anybody  else  to  do  so.  With  his  own  hands 
the  king  would  help  West  to  place  his  pictures  in 
position  on  the  easel.  The  queen — plain,  snutf- 
taking,  her  face  painted  like  a mask,  and  her  eyes 
rolling  like  an  automaton,  as  eyewitnesses  have 
described  her  later  in  life — called  on  Mrs.  Garrick 
one  day  at  Hampton  Court,  and  found  the  widow 
of  the  Eoscins  very  busy  peeling  onions  for  pick- 
ling. “The  queen,  however,  would  not  suffer  her 
to  stir,  but  commanded  a knife  to  be  brought, 
observing  that  she  would  peel  an  onion  with  her, 
and  actually  sat  down  in  the  most  condescending 
manner  and  peeled  onions.”  The  king,  inter- 
rupting his  sittings  to  dine  ofF  his  favourite  boded 
mutton  and  turnips,  would  make  Eamsay  bring 
easel  and  canvas  into  the  dining-room,  so  that 
they  might  continue  their  conversation  during  the 
royal  meal.  When  the  king  had  finished,  he 
would  rise  and  say,  “ Now,  Eamsay,  sit  down  in 
my  place  and  take  your  dinner.”  When  he  was 
engaged  on  his  first  portrait  of  the  queen,  it  is 
said  that  all  the  crown  jewels  and  the  regalia  were 
sent  to  him.  The  painter  observed  that  jewels 
and  gold  of  so  great  a value  deserved  a guard, 
and  accordingly  sentinels  were  posted  day  and 
night  in  front  and  rear  of  his  house.  His  studio 
was  composed  of  a set  of  rooms  and  haylofts  in 
the  mews  at  the  back  of  Harley  Street,  all  thrown 
into  one  long  gallery. 

He  kept  an  open  house  and  a liberal  tabic,  but 
more  it  would  seem  for  his  friends’  pleasure  than 
his  own  ; for  though  fond  of  delicate  eating,  and 
as  great  a consumer  of  tea  as  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had 
little  taste  for  stronger  potations,  and  we  are  told 
that  “ even  the  smell  of  a bottle  of  claret  was  too 
much  for  him.”  The  Doctor  entertained  different 
opinions:  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  claret.  “A 
1 man  would  be  drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him 
drunk,”  adding,  “ Poor  stuff ! No,  sir,  claret  is 
the  liquor  for  boys  : port  for  men  : but  he  who 
aspires  to  be  a hero  must  drink  brandy  ! ” Most 
toper  sentiments  ! But  Eamsay  did  not  stint  his 
guests,  and  these  were  constantly  of  a noble  order. 
Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bath. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
were  often  at  the  painter’s  table,  discussing  all 
sorts  of  political  questions  with  him.  Every  man 
was  a politician  in  those  days,  especially  after 
dinner.  But  Eamsay  was  not  content  to  be 
simply  a talker  upon  the  topics  of  the  day — he 
became  also  a writer.  Many  clever  papers  by  him 
upon  history,  politics,  and  criticism  were  published 
at  various  times,  under  the  signature  “ Investi- 
gator,” and  were  subsequently  reprinted  and 
collected  into  a volume.  Upon  the  question  which 
had  agitateil  London  for  some  months,  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  charge  brought  against  the  gipsy 
woman  Alary  Squire,  of  aiding  in  the  abduction 
of  the  servant  girl  Elizabeth  Canning,  Eamsay 


wrote  an  ingenious  pamphlet.  The  same  subject 
had  also  employed  the  pen  of  no  less  a person 
than  Henry  Fielding.  Eamsay  corresponded  with 
Voltaire  and  Eousseau,  both  of  whom  he  visited. 

His  letters,  we  are  told,  were  elegant  and  witty. 

The  painter  to  the  king  was  a man  of  society. 

A third  time  he  visits  Home,  accompanied  on 
this  occasion  by  his  son,  afterwards  to  rise  to 
distinction  in  the  army.  He  employed  himself, 
however,  more  as  a savant  than  an  artist — in 
examining  and  copying  the  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  in  the  Vatican.  The  President  of  the 
Eoman  Academy  introduced  the  painter  to  the 
School  of  Art,  and  was  rather  pompous  about  the 
works  of  his  students.  Eamsay's  national  pride 
was  piqued.  “I  will  show  you,”  he  said,  “ how 
we  draw  in  England.”  He  wrote  to  his  Scotch 
assistant,  Davie  Martin,  to  pack  up  some  drawings 
and  journey  at  once  to  Home.  On  his  arrival, 
Eamsay  arranged  his  drawings,  and  then  invited 
the  President  and  his  scholars  to  the  exhibition. 

The  king's  painter  was  al ways  fond  of  declaring 
that  it  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life,  “ for,” 
he  said,  “the  Italians  were  confouuded  and  over- 
come, and  British  skill  triumphant  ! ’ Perhaps 
the  Italian  account  of  the  transaction,  could  we 
obtain  it,  might  not  exactly  tally  with  the  king's 
painter’s. 

Soon  Eamsay  was  again  in  England  resuming 
his  prosperous  practice.  Then  occurred  the  acci- 
dent which  hindered  all  further  pursuit  of  his  art. 
Eeading  an  account  of  a calamitous  fire,  he  was 
so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  showing  his  house- 
hold and  pupils  the  proper  mode  of  effecting  their 
escape,  in  the  event  of  such  an  accident  befalling 
his  own  house,  that  he  ascended  with  them  to  the 
top  storey,  and  pushing  a ladder  through  the  loft 
door,  mounted  quickly,  saying  : “Now  I am  safe 
— I can  get  to  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses.” 

As  he  turned  to  descend  he  missed  his  step  and 
fell,  dislocating  his  right  arm  severely.  At  this 
time  he  was  engaged  upon  the  portrait  of  the 
king  for  the  Excise-office.  With  extraordinary 
courage  he  managed  to  finish  the  picture,  working 
most  painfully,  and  supporting  as  he  best  could 
his  right  arm  with  his  left.  He  declared  it  to  be 
the  finest  portrait  he  had  ever  painted  ; and  his 
friends  echoed  his  opinion.  But  it  was  the  last 
he  was  ever  to  put  his  hand  to. 

His  constitution  yielded  ; his  spirits  left  him  ; 
his  shoulder  gave  him  great  pain  ; his  nights  were 
sleepless.  The  painter  to  King  George  111.  was 
evidently  sinking.  Yet  he  lingered  for  some 
years — a shattered  invalid.  Again  he  visited 
Home,  leaving  his  pupil  Eeinaglc  to  complete  his 
long  list  of  royal  commissions.  Iteinagle’s  style 
was  so  admiral)!}'  imitative  of  his  master’s,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  tli ' other. 

The  pupil  was  instructed  to  complete  fifty  pairs 
of  kings  ami  queens  at  ten  guineas  each ! 1’hc  j 
task  seemed  endless,  and  was  six  years  in  baud. 
Midway,  wearied  to  death  with  the  undertaking, 
Eeinaglc  wrote  to  complain  that  the  price  was  not 
sufficient.  Eamsay  trebled  it  ; but  the  pupil  was  j 
wont  to  confess  afterwards  that  he  looked  back 
with  a sort  of  horror  at  his  labours  in  connection 
with  the  royal  portraits. 

The  court-painter  never  recovered  his  lost 
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health.  He  wrote  from  Italy  to  many  of  his 
friends — the  first  men  of  the  day,  both  in  France 
and  England.  Then  came  the  home-sickness, 
which  so  often  precedes  dissolution.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1784  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  England, 
hoping  to  reach  it  by  short  and  easy  stages.  He 
reached  Paris  with  difficulty  : the  fatigue  brought 
on  a low  fever  he  had  not  the  strength  to  support. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  JDover,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

“ Poor  Eamsay  : ” so  Johnson  wrote  touchingly 
to  Reynolds.  “ On  which  side  soever  1 turn,  mor- 
tality presents  its  formidable  frown.  I left  three 
old  friends  at  Lichfield  when  I was  last  there, 
and  now  I found  them  all  dead.  I no  sooner  lost 
sight  of  dear  Allan  than  I am  told  that  I shall 
see  him  no  more  ! That  we  must  all  die,  we  all 
know.  I wish  I had  sooner  remembered  it.  Do 
not  think  me  intrusive  or  importunate  if  T now 
call,  dear  sir,  on  yon,  to  remember  it  ! ” 

A handsome,  acute,  accomplished  gentleman, 
outstripping  all  the  painters  of  his  age  in  the 
extent  of  his  learning  and  the  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge— an  artist  of  delicacy  and  taste,  rather 
than  of  energy  and  vigour — pale  in  colour  and 
placid  in  expression,  yet  always  graceful  and 
reliued — there  was  a charm  about  his  works  that 
his  contemporaries  thoroughly  understood,  though 
they  could  not  always  themselves  attain  it. 
Northeote  gave  a close  and  clever  criticism  on  the 
king’s  painter  in  this  wise  : — “Sir  Joshua  used  to 
say  that  he  was  the  most  sensible  among  all  the 
painters  of  his  time  ; but  he  has  left  little  to 
show  it.  His  manner  was  dry  and  timid.  He 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  work  because 
he  knew  exactly  how  much  it  wanted.  Now  and 
then  we  find  hints  and  sketches,  which  show  what 
he  might  have  done  if  his  hand  had  been  equal  to 
his  conceptions.  I have  seen  a picture  of  his  of 
the  Queen  soon  after  she  was  married — a profile, 
and  slightly'-  done : but  it  was  a paragon  of 
elegance.  She  had  a fan  in  her  hand.  Lord, 
how  she  held  that  fan  ! It  was  weak  in  execu- 
tion and  ordinary  in  features — all  I can  say  of  it 
is,  that  it  was  the  farthest  possible  removed  from 
everything  like  vulgarity.  A professor  might 
despise  it,  but  in  the  mental  part  I have  never 
seen  anything  of  Vandyke’s  equal  to  it.  I could 
have  looked  at  it  for  ever.  I don’t  know  where 
it  is  now  : but  I saw  enough  in  it  to  convince  me 
that  Sir  Joshua  was  right  in  what  he  said  of 
Ramsay’s  great  superiority.  I should  find  it 
difficult  to  produce  anything  of  Sir  Joshua’s  that 
conveys  an  idea  of  more  grace  and  delicacy. 
Reynolds  would  have  finished  it  better  ; the  other 
was  afraid  of  spoiling  what  he  had  done,  and  so 
left  it  a mere  outline.  He  was  frightened  before 
he  was  hurt.”  This  was  high  praise  of  the  king’s 
painter,  coming  from  his  rival’s  pupil. 

Dutton  Cook. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  TRIBES. 

Can  there  be  anybody  not  yet  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  Galway  subsidy  ? During  the 
time  that  the  discussion  lasted,  no  one  could  take 
up  a newspaper  without  seeing  the  unfortunate 
subject,  “ ton  jours  perdrix,”  in  some  shape  or 


other,  whether  debate,  letter,  or  article,  though 
the  interest  that  Galway  affairs  excited  in  English 
news  was  nothing  to  the  prominence  that  they 
received  in  the  Irish  papers.  There  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  a column  in  which  anything  but  the 
subsidy  was  mentioned,  or  the  systematic  injustice 
of  the  English  government  descanted  upon. 

As  1 happened  to  be  staying  in  Galway  during 
the  fever-heat  of  the  affair,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  I heard  enough  of  it  to  last 
nty  natural  life ; but  apart  from  the  politics,  I 
found  in  the  town  so  much  to  interest,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  about  it,  in  the  hopes 
that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  induced  to  visit 
it  €>i  route  to  Connemara.  There  are  two  poiuts 
of  view  from  which  to  examine  Galway  ; — the 
present,  upon  which  the  success  or  ill-success  of 
its  future  will  hang;  and  the  past,  which  is  still 
visible  in  an  uncommon  degree  in  the  style  and 
architecture  of  its  streets,  as  well  as  the  dress  and 
features  of  its  inhabitants. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago,  -when  Ireland  was  all 
but  a term  ir/nota  to  the  rest  of  the  world — when 
the  natives  of  Connaught  passed  their  rude  lives 
little  better  than  did  the  beasts  of  the  field — 
when  to  be  an  Irish  king  was  synonymous  with 
every  species  of  dissension  and  turbulence,  there 
was  yet  one  bright  spot  amidst  the  gloominess  of 
those  uncivilised  times.  A pleasant,  busy  little 
town  had  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the 
many  lovely  bays  that  indent  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland, — so  ancient  was  its  first  foundation,  that 
even  Ptolemy  mentions  it  in  his  writings  ; and 
although  in  subsequent  times  it  had  been  destroyed 
over  anil  over  again  by  the  Danes,  or  by  the 
people  of  Munster,  who  regarded  the  colony  with 
a jealous  eye,  the  little  town  of  Dune-pun-na- 
Gaillve,  or  the  Fortification  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Galway,  rose  up  after  every  attack  with  renewed 
vigour  to  fulfil  its  destiny.  Of  its  early  inha- 
bitants, previous  to  the  invasion  of  Connaught  by 
Henry  II.,  tradition  says  little  or  nothing ; but 
after  that  event  a few  families  settled  in  Galway 
to  such  good  purpose,  and  with  such  tenacity,  that 
their  descendants,  even  at  this  period,  are  found 
high  and  low,  and  indeed  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  leading  citizens.  These  colonists  are  known 
to  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Tribes  of  Galway 
— an  expression  first  invented  by  Cromwell’s 
forces,  as  a term  of  reproach,  to  denote  their 
attachment  to  each  other  during  the  troubles,  but 
afterwards  adopted  by  them  as  an  honourable 
mark  of  distinction  between  them  and  their 
oppressors. 

Amongst  these  fourteen  so-called  Tribes,  the 
names  of  Blake,  D’Arcy,  Bodkin,  French,  Joyce, 
Lynch,  and  Martin  are  as  household  words  in  the 
annals  of  the  town  ; and  were  a stranger  required 
to  hazard  the  name  of  any  given  Galway  inha- 
bitant, he  might  pretty  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
either  Blake  or  Lynch. 

If  their  Connaught  or  Munster  neighbours 
regarded  them  with  no  loving  eyes,  it  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  allowed  that  the  Tribes  were 
particularly  careful  in  keeping  themselves  to 
themselves,  aud  scarcely  ever  permitted  the 
natives  to  enter  their  strongly-walled  property. 
Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  still  extant,  showing 
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the  determined  opinions  that  they  held  on  this 
point,  one  of  which  is  related  in  Hardiman’s  “ His- 
tory of  Galway,”  to  the  effect  that  it  was  ordered, 
in  1318,  “that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should 
admit  any  of  the  Burkes,  M ’Williams,  Kellys,  or 
any  other  of  their  sept  into  their  houses,  and  that 
neither  O’  nor  Mac  slionlde  strnttc  ne  swagger 
through  the  streetes  of  Gallway.”  It  is  a fact  that 
the  following  singular  inscription  was  formerly  to 
be  seen  over  the  west  gate  : 

“ From  the  ferocious  O’Flaherties, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

And  in  one  of  their  bye-laws,  of  the  date  of  1318, 
we  find  it  enacted  that,  “ If  any  man  should 
bring  any  Irishman  to  brage  or  boote  upon  the 
towne,  to  forfeit  12d.”  From  this  exclusive 
system  it  naturally  followed  that  the  Galwegians 
formed  a tolerably  happy  and  contented  com- 
munity, neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage 
save  with  their  own  people,  and  keeping  up  a 
constant  succession  of  their  own  name,  to  inherit 
their  riches  and  honours  from  father  to  son. 
From  its  excellent  situation  as  a trading  port, 
Galway  was  particularly  famous  for  its  commercial 
intercourse  with  .Spain,  which  year  after  year 
furnished  not  only  many  a good  cellar  of  luscious 
Andalusian  wine,  but  also  Spanish  visitors,  often 
of  the  fair  sex,  who  mingled  their  blood  in 
marriage  with  that  of  the  sturdy'  Galway’-  merchant, 
and  introduced  those  peculiarities  of  feature,  dress, 
and  architecture  for  which  the  town  was  so  cele- 
brated. With  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
this  rapid  tide  of  civilisation,  it  soon  extended  in 
size  and  importance  ; and  a map,  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  of  which  there  are  only  two  copies 
extant,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  city,  and  of  the  enthusiastic  feeling 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  inhabitants. 

Not  content  with  marking  all  the  boundaries, 
streets,  and  buildings,  the  compilers  formed  a 
margin  of  Latin  mottoes,  emblematic  of  the  glories 
of  Galway',  and  wound  up  by  the  following  modest 
description  : 

Home  boasts  seven  hills,  the  Nile  its  seven-fold  stream, 
Around  the  pole  seven  radiant  planets  gleam  ; 

Galway,  Conachian  Rome,  twice  equals  these  ; 

She  boasts  twice  seven  illustrious  families. 

Twice  seven  high  towers  defend  her  lofty  walls, 

And  polished  marble  decks  her  splendid  halls. 

Twice  seven  her  massive  gates,  o’er  which  arise 
Twice  seven  strong  castles  towering  to  the  skies. 

Twice  seven  her  bridges,  thro’  whose  arches  flow 
The  silvery  tides  majestically  slow. 

Her  ample  church  with  twice  seven  altars  flames, 

Our  heavenly  patron  every  altar  claims  ; 

While  twice  seven  convents  pious  anthems  raise 
(Seven  for  eacli  sex)  to  sound  Jehovah’s  praise. 

Whatever  we  must  allow  for  the  pardonable 
exaggerations  in  this  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Galway  was  singularly  a head  of  its  time, 
and  was  moreover  sharply  looked  after  by  its 
governors  and  mayors,  in  respect  to  public  morals. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  laws  might  he  quoted  with 
great  advantage,  and  applied  to  other  towns,  not 
only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England. 

To  ensure  commercial  honesty  the  following 
law — date  153S — speaks  well  for  the  merchants  : 
“That  any  person  of  this  towne,  that  shall  make 


any  bargayn  or  contract  in  Spayne,  Franch,  or 
any  other  lands,  for  wyne,  salt,  yernes,  or  any 
other  kind  of  wares,  shall,  afore  he  put  the  said 
shop  or  wares  in  booke  or  custome,  fynde  to  the 
mayor  and  officers  of  this  towne  sufficient  and 
substantial!  surties  that  he  or  they  shall  wel  and 
truly  contente  and  pay  the  stranger  of  his  pay- 
ment, for  the  discharge  and  credit  of  the  town  and 
inhabitaunts  thereof.” 

Neither  was  the  Board  of  Health  and  public 
morals  neglected,  as  we  find  “ that  thaguavite  that 
is  soulde  in  town  oughte  rather  to  be  called  aqua- 
mortis,  to  poyson  the  people  than  comforte  them 
in  any  good  sorte.  and  in  like  manner  all  their 
bedere  ; and  all  wherein  officers  in  reformynge 
the  same,  have  nede  to  be  more  vigilante  and 
inquisitive  than  they  be.” 

The  female  population  was  also  carefully  looked 
to,  and  in  a manner  that  I fear  few  corporations 
would  venture  to  act  upon  in  the  present  day, 
and  least  of  all  with  the  fair  Irish  ladie3,  viz.  : 
“ That  no  woman  shall  were  no  gorgiouse  aparell, 
but  as  becometh  them  to  do,  accordinge  to  ther 
callinge,  and  in  espetiall  they  shall  all  together 
foregoe  the  wearing  of  any  hatts  or  eappes  other- 
wise eollored  than  blacke,  and  upon  them  they 
shall  weare  no  costlie  hatt  hands  or  cap  bands  of 
gold  treede  ; the  mayorasses  only  excepted.”  The 
reader  will  notice  here  the  precauticn  taken  by 
the  mayors,  who  passed  this  law,  in  avoiding  home 
i discussions  by  the  saving  clause,  ‘ ‘ the  mayorasses 
only  excepted  ! ” 

Tn  the  long  list  of  mayors  of  Galway  wc  find 
the  same  family  often  occupying  the  civic  seat  of 
honour  for  many  years  in  succession ; and  in  no 
case  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  family  of 
Lynch,  who  flourished  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  amazing  regularity.  It 
appears  that  eighty-four  Lynches  filled  the  office 
of  mayor,  without  a break,  for  a period  of  169 
years.  Touching  this  family,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  laws  were  administered  by  its  members, 
a singular  legend  is  still  told,  which  to  disbelieve 
in  were  rank  heresy.  In  1493,  tlie  mayor’s  seat 
was  occupied  by  James  Lynch  Fitz-Stepben,  who 
had  done  much  towards  promoting  commercial 
intercourse  with  Spain,  and  to  that  end  had  even 
undertaken  a journey  himself  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  received  by  Senor  Gomez  with  every  hospi- 
tality and  mark  of  distinction.  That  he  might  in 
some  degree  show  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
kindness  thus  lavished  upon  him,  he  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  take  back  the  Spaniard’s 
favourite  son,  promising  him  safe  conduct  and 
parental  care.  The  merchant  arrived  safely  with 
his  young  charge  in  Galway,  and  introduced  him 
iuto  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  soon 
became  a favourite,  from  his  beauty  and  bis 
winning  maimers. 

The  worthy  mayor  had  an  only  son,  unfor- 
tunately addicted  to  wild  courses,  hut  who  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  a fair  Galway  lady — an 
attachment  which  the  father  fondly  hoped  might 
wean  his  heir  from  loose  companions.  And  so 
might  it  have  been,  had  not  foul  jealousy  seized 
the  unfortunate  swain,  who  saw,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  his  inamorata  beam  too  lovingly  on  the 
handsome  Spaniard.  He  watched  him  out  of  the 
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house,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  then,  over- 
whelmed with  remorse,  gave  himself  up  as  the 
murderer,  to  the  horror  and  despair  of  his  father, 
who  foresaw  the  fearful  part  that  he  would  have 
to  play  in  the  tragedy. 

The  legal  inquiry  which  followed  was  necessarily 
short,  and  on  his  own  confession  the  unhappy  lad 
uas  condemned  to  death.  He  was,  however,  as 
most  wild  fellows  are,  a favourite  with  the  popu- 
laee,  who,  on  hearing  the  sentence,  assembled  at 
the  prison,  and  demanded  the  reprieve  of  the 
criminal.  Even  the  other  magistrates  of  the  town, 

I struck  with  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  both 
atlier  and  son  were  placed,  added  their  entreaties 
that  the  life  of  the  latter  should  be  spared  ; but 
they,  one  and  all,  met  with  a stern  refusal  from 


the  lips  of  the  modern  Brutus,  who  declared  that 
as  his  son's  life  was  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  the 
town,  nothing  could  stay  the  progress  of  justice. 
Whereupon  the  row  commenced  with  redoubled 
force,  and  the  people  in  large  numbers  blocked  up 
the  entrance  to  the  prison,  which  communicated 
with  the  magistrate’s  house,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
victim  being  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  But 
the  mayor  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  rather 
than  justice  should  be  baulked,  led  his  son  to  an 
arched  window  looking  out  on  the  street,  and 
then  and  there  hung  him  -with  his  own  hand,  to 
the  horror  and  grief  of  the  townsmen,  who  never- 
theless eouhl  not  help  admiring  the  stern  fortitude 
of  the  father  in  thus  vindicating  the  laws  at  such 
a cost  to  himself.  The  latter,  as  in  duty  bouncy 
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shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  over- 
whelmed with  fcrmdde.  The  visitor  to  Galway 
will  line!  a portion  of  building  forming  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  churchyard,  on  which  is  carved  beneath 
a window  a skull  and  crossbones,  with  the  inserip- 
| ’ tion  “ Eemember  Death.  All  is  vanity  of  vani- 
| ties.”  it  is  from  this  window  that  the  execution 
] is  said  to  have  taken  place,  although  some  believe 
that  it  originally  occurred  in  another  part  of  the 
town.  Tradition,  however,  is  not  tho  only  thing 
■ left  of  the  Lynches  in  Galway  ; for  luckily  for 
the  antiquarian,  there  is  something  more  tangible 
in  the  shape  of  a very  picturesque  and  singular 
house,  known  as  Lynch’s  Palace,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Shop  and  Abbey  Gate  Streets.  Pro- 
| bably  a more  unique  specimen  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture does  not  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  i 


It  is  a square  block  of  buildings,  remarkable  for 
the  Moorish  style  of  decoration  which  is  so  plen- 
tifully lavished  over  the  walls  and  window's.  The 
numerous  and  rich  medallions,  containing  eoats  of 
arms  of  the  Lynch  family,  together  with  the 
minutely  cut  mouldings  of  the  w'indows  and  the 
corbels  .carried  round  under  the  roof,  at  once 
impress  the  visitor  as  something  belonging  to 
another  age  and  another  country.  One  almost 
expects  to  find  it  tenanted  by  Moors  in  all  the 
barbaric  splendour  of  the  East,  yet  instead  of  this, 
we  iind  that  tbe  lower  story  is  devoted  to  the 
i selling  of  tea,  candles,  and  general  grocery. 
Jebabod  ! how  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! Lynch’s 
house  is  by  no  means  tbe  only  relic  of  Galway’s 
glorious  era. 

There  are  many  fine  old  buildings  belonging  in 
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times  gone  by  to  members  of  the  other  tribes, 
sucli  as  the  Blakes,  Arcys,  and  Joyces  ; but  none 
are  so  conspicuous  in  situation  or  condition  as 
that  of  Lynch,  and,  moreover,  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  curious  street  architecture  of  Cal  way  requires 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  back  streets  and  alleys, 
many  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  in  their 
character.  There  is  .a  venerable  mansion  not  half 
a minute’s  walk  from  Lynch’s  house  with  a mag- 
nificent sculptured  doorway,  and  the  pious  motto, 
“Nisi  Dominus  domum  redificaverit,”  inscribed 


over  it.  If  any  autiquarian  visitor  will  have  the 
courage  to  explore  some  of  the  interiors  (no  very 
pleasant  task  amidst  these  crowded  and  dirty 
beehives),  he  will  lind  many  a noble  staircase  and 
gallery  trodden  in  days  of  yore  by  Spanish 
beauties  and  courtly  gallants.  Of  the  walls  but 
little  remains,  but  that  little  attests  the  strength 
of  them.  It  is  an  archway  leading  into  Spanish 
Place,  which,  as  we  can  guess  from  the  name, 
was  an  open  square  by  the  quay,  devoted  by  the 
busy  Galway  merchants  to  the  daily  business 
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engagements  with  their  foreign  customers.  How 
many  a cask  of  Xeres  wine  and  mellow  Muscatel 
must  have  been  rolled  along  these  llags  into  the 
vintners’  cellars  hard  by,  as  the  vessels  disem- 
barked their  cargoes  here,  together  v.  itli  articles 
of  a less  bulky  and  more  personal  character-,  such 
as  mantillas  for  the  ladies,  or  rapiers  for  the 
gallants.  Tt  was  evidently  the  high  change  where 
all  the  idle  as  well  as  busy  population  floated 
about,  wondering  at  the  fresh  arrivals  of  merchan- 
dise, welcoming  their  Spanish  customers  who  had 
so  boldly  ventured  to  these  wild  coasts,  or  dis- 


cussing the  political  news  from  the  Court  of 
London,  which  in  those  times  was  almost  as  in* 
accessible  as  Seville  itself.  The  foreigner  has  not 
kft  his  impress  upon  the  houses  only,  but  also  on 
tiie  people ; for  although  the  locomotive  speeds 
daily  across  tbe  kingdom  from  tbe  capital,  and  as 
a matter  of  course  brings  down  in  its  track  the 
latest  “tricks  of  dress,”  the  natives  have  au 
nnmistakeably  peculiar  garb  which  would  at  once 
strike  even  a careless  traveller.  u The  mayor- 
asses  ” are  not  the  only  ones  now  excepted  from 
wearing  “ gorgiouse  aparell,”  for  1 fear  that 
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excellent  byelaw  must  be  obsolete,  to  judge  expect  it  to  have  a legend.  According  to  tradi- 
by  the  “ get  ups  ” that  1 observed  on  Sunday  tion  it  was  once  a freshwater  lake  which,  by  an 
parading  the  road  to  Saltliill,  which  is  the  ' irruption  of  the  Atlantic  was  converted  into  sea- 
fashionable  residence  of  the  good  citizens.  The  water,  what  are  now  the  islands  of  Aran  having 
lower  classes  of  Galway,  on  whom  fashions  do  been  the  western  frontier  of  the  coast.  It  is  very 
not  exert  such  a marked  influence,  have  a handsome  singular  by  the  way  that  legends  and  geological 
olive  complexion,  which,  when  backed  up  by  phenomena  so  often  tally,  the  one  merely  convey! 


the  red  petticoat,  bare  legs,  the  scarf  over  the 
head,  and  frequently  a pair  of  massive  car-rings, 
gives  a remarkably  foreign  tout  ensemble  which 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  a native  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  to  see  costume  or  physiognomy, 
there  is  no  place  like  the  Gladdagh,  an  extraor- 
dinary suburb  of  low  thatched  huts,  tenanted  solely 
and  wholly  by  a clan  of  fishermen  and  their  belong- 
ings. It  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  town  which  it  adjoins,  though  in 
appearance,  habits,  manners,  and  customs,  it 
might  as  well  be  100  miles  distant.  The  early 
history  of  this  curious  settlement  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Gladdagh  fishermen  have 
been  established  in  this  corner  for  a very  great 
number  of  years,  exercising  a peculiar  self-govern- 
ment and  owning  no  other.  One  of  the  clan  is 
elected  a sort  of  mayor,  to  whose  decisions  all 
defer  with  such  good  will,  that  quarrels  have 
seldom  been  obliged  to  be  carried  before  the  civil 
powers  of  the  town.  Of  course  they  intermarry 
only  with  each  other,  and  have  snch  an  aver- 
sion to  strangers  that  they  will  not  even  suffer 
them  to  reside  within  their  district,  although 
the  visitor  need  not  fear  any  incivility  or 
unpleasant  attentions  in  walking  through  the 
Gladdagh  ; indeed  I have  generally  been  struck 
with  the  little  notice  that  is  bestowed  on  the, 
stranger,  not  only  in  this  district,  but  m many 
parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland.  As  I have  now  come 
down  from  the  autiquities  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Galway,  I will  briefly  wind  up  with  the  present 
state  of  the  town  and  the  advantages  vThich  it  pos- 
sesses, which  are  twofold  ; first,  in  the  amazing 
amount  of  water-power  whichit  enjoys,  and,  second, 
in  its  situation  as  a packet-station. 

1st.  As  regards  water-power,  there  is  not  such 
another  town  in  the  kingdom,  for  not  only  is 
| there  a rapid  river  emptying  itself  into  the  sea, 
but  there  is  also  the  vast  area  of  Lough  Corrib, 
which  stretches  for  tvrenty-five  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  Joyce  country  mountains,  almost  close  to 
the  outskirts  of  Galwajx  A canal,  known  as  the 
Eglinton  Canal,  was  constructed  to  connect  the 
Lough  with  the  sea,  and  a convenient  harbour 
was  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  vessels  which  made  use  of  this  inland 
navigation  ; but,  when  I was  there,  both  canal 
and  harbour  seemed  but  little  used,  and  the  great 
inland  navigation  scheme,  I fancy,  appeared  better 
on  paper  than  it  has  done  in  practice. 

2nd.  As  regards  the  packet-station,  Galway  may 
be  pronounced,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
nearest  and  best  port  for  the  transmission  of 
passengers  and  mails  from  Great  Britain  to 
America.  It  is  situated  nearly  at  the  head  of  a 
long  sheltered  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  some 
nine-and-twenty  miles  off,  the  huge  cliffs  of  the 
Aran  islands  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  looming 
in  the  distance  ; indeed  so  peculiar  are  the  physical 
features  of  Galway  bay,  that  we  should  naturally 


ing  in  the  form  of  fictiou  (but  often  word  for 
word)  what  really  did  happen.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  previous  condition  of  the  bay 
— there  it  is  now,  forming  a splendid  harbour,  with 
good  holding  ground,  and  requiring  no  very  large 
outlay  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  secure  on  the 
whole  coast. 

It  is  certain  that  it  is  the  nearest  port  to  America, 
as  the  Atlantic  Company’s  steamers  have,  and  are 
still,  performing  the  journey  between  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  and  Galway  in  five  days,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  latter  place  and  London  being 
run  by  rail  and  steamer  in  fourteen  hours. 

I have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  awful  ques- 
tion of  the  subsidy,  but  would  merely  remark,  that 
if  proximity  and  speed  arc  the  grounds  on  which 
Government  should  discuss  the  matter  of  pecuniary 
aid,  irrespective  of  any  other  circumstances,  then 
Galway  is  facile  princeps  the  Transatlantic 
packet-station.  Let  us  hope  that  the  hitch  in 
Galway  affairs  is  but  temporary,  and  that  there 
may  be  no  cessation  of  American  traffic,  and  still 
more  of  the  stream  of  business  and  personal  in- 
tercourse which  such  traffic  causes  between  England 
and  the  west  of  Ireland,  feeling  assured  that  the 
more  the  two  countries  know  each  other,  the 
more  cordial  will  he  their  accord,  and  the  greater 
their  mutual  benefit. 


ANA. 

The  late  Mr.  Pat  Lalor,  who  sat  in  Parliament 
for  a short  time  as  M.  P.  for  an  Irish  county,  was 
as  inveterate  a joker  as  ever  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  a new  Parliament  was 
elected,  Mr.  Pease,  the  Quaker,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Baines  were  among  the  recent  additions 
to  St.  Stephens.  “Bedad,”  whispered  honest  Pat 
in  his  comic  brogue  to  a friend  on  his  right, 
“here’s  the  agricultural  interest  has  sent  us  up 
some  new  members — in  the  shape  of  Pays  and 
Banes.” 

The  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Aylward  Vigors,  some- 
time M.P.  for  Carlow,  was  an  F.It.S.  and  an 
eminent  naturalist,  and  for  many  years  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  he  was  ejected  from  the 
representation  of  that  constituency  by  Colonel 
Brnen.  It  is  related  in  Dr.  Doyle’s  memoirs  that 
a common  friend  remarked,  a pro]>os  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Vigors  need  not  have  gone  very 
far  from  his  favourite  Zoological  Gardens  in  the 
Regent’s  Park  to  see  Bruin  at  the  top  of  the 
pole. 

James  Smith  (“  Rejected  Addresses  ”)  gave  the 
following  reason  for  the  election  of  Gully,  the 
boxer,  for  Ponte-fract : — 

“ You  ask  me  the  cause  that  made  Pontefract  sully 
Her  fame  by  returning  to  Parliament  Gully  ? 

The  etymological  cause,  I suppose,  is— 

His  breaking  the  bridges  of  so  many  noses.” 


CHAPTER  X.  0U>  AXD  5KW . 

It  was  a mighty  help  and  staff  of  comfort  to 
Lilian  amid  the  sorrow  for  her  brother's  death, 
that  declaration  of  faith  in  her  character  which 
Frank  Scott  had  made.  She  was  deeply,  deeply 
gratefnl  to  him.  On  the  word  of  another  she  was 
not  as  weak  and  mean  and  trivial  as  she  had 
imagined,  and  she  clung  desperately  to  that 
assurance,  for  it  seemed  to  give  her  the  power  of 
worthily  mourning  her  brother’s  noble  death. 
She  had  indeed  fallen  low,  but  it  was  w ithin  the 
capacity  of  her  soul  to  be  noble  and  true.  She 
was  not  forced  to  stand  afar  off  and  mourn  for  one 
whose  nature  was  alien  to  hers,  feeling  that  her 
miserable  insignificance  had  naught  in  common 
■with  his  nobleness.  They  were  brother  and  sister, 
the  same  flesh  and  blood,  yes,  of  like  natures, 
though  he  had  acted  nobly,  and  she  ignobly,  in 
the  fight  of  life. 


But  by  (lod's  help  she  could  rise  to  him.  She 
might  dwell  on  all  his  nobleness  with  the  exulting 
thought  that  she  could  make  that  nobleness  her 
own. 

l\lind,  l am  giving  a sister's  estimate  of 
Frederick  Temple’s  character — he  had  acted  nobly,  ; 

as  thousands  act,  but  affection  specialises  where  the 
world  only  generalises. 

Balsam  of  comfort,  prepared  according  to  divers 
prescriptions,  was  offered  to  Lilian  by  zealous 
friends,  but  those  words  of  Frank  Scott,  spoken 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  ends,  were  her 
only  consolation. 

•£•  * 

Five  months  had  elapsed  since  the  intelligence 
of  death  had  arrived,  but  there  came  a second 
season  of  mourning  when  the  personal  property, 
personal  belongings  of  Frederick  Temple,  arrived 
in  England. 
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Those  things  were  brought  under  the  care  of  an 
old  friend  and  comrade  of  Temple,  Captain 
Milton,  who  had  been  present  at  his  death. 

The  Temple  family  had  the  deepest  interest  in 
seeing  Captain  Milton,  for  although  they  had 
received  several  letters  of  condolence  from  friends 
in  India,  Captain  Milton’s  letters  had  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  reach  them,  and  he  alone  was 
capable  of  giving  a minute  account  of  all  that  had 
occurred  at  the  last. 

Captain  Milton  greatly  regretted  the  loss  of  his 
letters  : he  had  written  also,  he  said,  to  Mr. 
Westby — had  they  heard  whether  Mr.  Westby 
had  received  the  letter  ? 

“ He  would  no  doubt  have  told  us  had  ho  heard 
from  you,”  replied  Lilian.  “We  have  not  seen 
him  lately,  but  he  is  perfectly  aware  how  very 
anxious  we  have  been  to  receive  accounts  from 
you.” 

Captain  Milton  appeared  particularly  disap- 
pointed that  Westby  had  not  received  his  letter  : 
he  expressed  himself  to  that  effect,  and  frequently 
reverted  to  the  subject.  Rather  unnecessarily, 
indeed,  as  both  Lilian  and  her  mother  thought, 
because,  after  all,  the  letter  which  they  had  lost 
was  far  more  important. 

Lilian  hung  with  breathless  interest  on  every 
word  of  Captain  Miltcn's  narrative  ; the  whole 
sad  scene  arose  before  her  eyes  in  vivid  colours, 
created  by  her  sympathetic  heart  : he  spoke, 
indeed,  with  the  utmost  feeling,  but  with  the 
plain,  unaffected  language  of  everyday  life,  carry- 
ing intense  reality  in  every  syllable. 

There  was  a great  contrast  to  be  observed  in 
the  effect  of  the  narrative  on  the  two  women 
who  listened  to  it.  Mrs.  Temple  strove  against 
sorrow  bursting  into  violent  outward  manifesta- 
tion ; with  Lilian,  though  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  sorrow  was  half  merged  in  a higher  feeling 
— admiration. 

It  was  in  truth  a very  noble  eulogy  which 
Captain  Milton  pronounced  on  Frederick  Temple. 
IIow  his  nature  had  been  tested  to  the  full  by 
the  difficulties  and  privations  of  the  campaign, 
and  how  his  generosity  and  self-denial  had  been 
eminent  through  all  the  trial. 

“I  have  known  many  a man,”  said  Captain 
Milton,  “ who  was  generous  enough  and  open- 
handed  when  his  generosity  cost  him  no  per- 
sonal sacrifice ; but  your  brother  was  always 
ready  to  share  or  give  up  any  comforts  which 
he  might  possess  to  others  who  oftentimes 
really  wanted  them  in  no  greater  degree  than 
he  did  himself.” 

And  as  Lilian  listened,  strange  new  thoughts 
arose  in  her  mind  ; the  events  of  life  wore  a new 
aspect,  her  old  estimate  of  human  things  looked 
poor  and  mean — nothing  seemed  worth  earing  for 
which  had  not  some  greatness  for  its  object,  some 
sacriiice  needful  for  its  attainment. 

Then  Captain  Milton  spoke  of  Frederick 
Temple's  bravery  ; how  he  was  ever  ready  to  face 
danger  calm  and  undaunted  ; how  he  strove 
against  bodily  weakness  to  hold  his  post.  From 
the  time  he  received  the  wound  at  Delhi  he  was 
changed,  no  longer  his  old  spirits — only  when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  men  did  the  brightness  of 
his  nature  return.  He  had  become  very  weak  i 


and  had  been  ordered  home  by  the  doctors,  but 
nothing  could  stop  his  joining  that  desperate 
expedition  at  the  last  as  a volunteer. 

Tt  was  the  old  story  which  Captain  Milton 
told  ; a handful  of  Englishmen  outmatched  by 
hundreds,  yet  crowned  with  victory ; the  old 
story  which  we  in  quiet  England  have  heard 
many  a time,  thank  God  for  it,  who  has  given 
such  mighty  power  to  our  race. 

***** 

“ When  the  doctor  told  me  that  nothing  could 
be  done  to  save  him,  I corddn’t  help  expressing  a 
regret  that  he  should  have  joined  us  in  his  weak 
state  instead  of  going  down  to  Calcutta  as  he  had 
been  ordered  by  the  medical  board,  for  no  doubt 
his  previous  weakness  was  the  great  bar  to  his 
recovery — ” 

“No,  no,  old  boy,”  he  answered,  raising  his 
voice  with  effort.  “1  had  my  commands  from 
head-quarters,  and  I was  forced  to  obey.  As  I 
was  lying  ill  before  Delhi  a crowd  of  new  thoughts 
crept  into  my  head — strange  thoughts  : it  was  a 
call  from  God,  that’s  what  it  was.  I was  never 
much  of  a hand  at  praying,  I vras  not  told  to  do 
that, — I should  have  made  a bad  business  of  it.  I 
was  called  to  the  work  I was  best  fitted  for.  It 
was  my  sword  God  wanted,  I was  told  that  as 
plainly  as  I’m  telling  you.  Didn’t  we  want 
cavalry,  and  somebody  to  lead  those  fellows  ? 
Could  we  have  spared  a single  man  ? I felt  quite 
strong  again  as  1 rode  along,  something  supported 
me  all  through  the  day  ; I know  what  that  was. 
Nothing  could  harm  me  till  the  work  was  over. 
My  work  was  done  when  we  had  taken  those 
guns.  1 wasn't  wanted  after  that.'" 

* * * * 

Frederick  Temple  had  directed  that  his  sword 
should  be  giyen  to  Lilian. 

“He  told  me  to  give  it  to  you  in  your  own  hands,” 
said  Captain  Milton,  “ and  I promised  him  faith- 
fully to  do  so.” 

Captain  Milton  unsheathed  the  sword,  and, 
coming  to  where  Lilian  sat,  placed  the  sword  in 
her  hands,  hilt  and  blade. 

She  felt  a cold  tremor  as  she  touched  the  steel, 
and  a feeling  of  solemnity  gathered  round  her, — a 
solemnity  deep  beyond  all  church  experiences, 
though  they  were  sitting  in  their  well-ordered 
drawing-room,  and  the  narrative  to  which  they 
listened  was  couched  in  ordinary  language,  with- 
out the  slightest  affectation  of  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology. Surrounded  by  all  the  associations  of  plea- 
sant worldly  existence,  and  yet  as  Lilian  pressed 
her  lips  to  the  steel,  the  old  world  seemed  to  sink 
from  her  gaze,  and  those  ideas  of  duty  and  effort 
which  had  been  little  more  than  dreamy  abstrac- 
tions in  the  back  -ground  of  her  thoughts  burst  for- 
ward into  solid  existence. 

It  only  needed  some  one,  clothed  with  authority, 
to  stand  before  her  and  pronounce  that  such  an 
act  was  right  to  be  done,  and  such  a sacriiice 
endured,  and  she  would  have  obeyed. 

She  felt  armed  for  a great  effort,  but  nothing 
was  asked  of  her — every-day  life,  with  its  ]dea- 
santly-ordered  arrangements,  circled  her  existence; 
heroism  in  any  shape  seemed  a useless  element. 
The  carriage  would  bo  waiting  them  pleasure,  if 
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they  cliose  it,  for  a drive  in  the  park,  then  home 
to  dress  for  dinner.  It  appeared  very  incongruous 
that  so  much  spiritual  exultation  should  end  so 
tamely.  Nevertheless,  if  there  was  nothing  abso- 
lutely to  be  done,  Lilian  could  at  least  fashion  out 
a future  more  worthy  than  the  past ; she  would 
cast  aside  her  old  random  tickle  way  ; she  would 
- cease  to  act  on  mere  impulse,  accepting  rather  the 
guidance  of  reason  and  conscience. 

In  her  own  small  humble  way  she  might  still  be 
worthy  of  being  his  sister,  though  it  might  be  she 
would  never  be  called  on  to  make  the  effort?  he 
had  made.  She  thought  thus  as  she  sat  quietly  in 
her  own  room,  tracing  the  dints  on  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  musing  on  the  talc  they  told  of  danger, 
and  braver}-,  and  heroism. 

But  there  was  a duty  to  be  performed.  A letter 
had  arrived  that  very  morning,  containing  an  offer 
from  Frank  Scott.  By  one  fortunate  chance  he  had 
won  his  way  to  her  heart — he  hail  raised  her  up 
when  she  was  utterly  cast  down  by  the  words  of 
Westby,  and  her  sense  of  their  truth,  and  in  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  her  feelings  she  had  turned 
•with  gratitude  towards  him. 

Notone  word  of  love  had  escaped  his  lips  from  the 
period  of  tlicir  momentous  conversation  up  to  the 
present  time,  yet  he  had  been  staying  in  tlicir  house 
during  the  season  of  their  deepest  sorrow,  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  their  grief,  and  showing  the 
' truest  sympathy  by  quiet  words  and  acts.  She 
felt  through  all  this  that  lie  was  loving  her.  It  was 
so  natural,  as  he  was  living  with  them,  that  she 
shoidd  like  to  talk  with  him  of  the  subject  most 
at  her  heart,  the  recollections  of  her  brother,  and 
once  or  twice  almost  unconsciously  she  had  de- 
clared how  deep  was  the  consolation  she  had 
derived  from  his  words  of  assurance. 

She  appreciated  too  the  delicacy  with  which 
he  .avoided  all  approach  to  the  subject  which 
was  evidently  dearest  to  him,  and  she  could  not 
help  perceiving  that  a greater  earnestness  was 
developed  in  his  character,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
be  taking  a deeper  interest  in  his  profession,  and 
other  duties  of  life. 

Frank  Scott  had  left  them  for  awhile  to  attend 
to  some  property  belonging  to  him  in  the  country, 
and  he  had  chosen  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
offer  in  writing.  He  was  of  course  unaware  that 
Captain  Hilton  had  arrived  in  England. 

Lilian  felt  that  the  present  was  not  a time  to 
think  of  marrying,  and  being  given  in  marriage — 
the  solemnity  that  reigned  at  her  heart  must  not 
be  broken  by  any  thought  of  her  own  happiness. 
After  the  lapse  of  a certain  time  it  would  be  fitting 
to  entertain  the  idea,  but  not  now  ; she  would 
not  of  course  refuse  her  cousin,  but  pray  him 
to  postpoue  his  offer.  Certainly  not  refuse  him, 
because  she  felt  there  was  none  other  now,  save 
her  father  and  mother,  who  had  dealt  kindly  with 
her  faults,  and  who  would  appreciate  the  sincerity 
of  her  efforts  to  do  better.  So,  on  the  morning 
succeeding  Captain  Milton's  visit,  Lilian  laid 
Frank  Scott’s  letter  before  her,  and  addressed 
herself  to  making  a reply. 

She  began  many  a copy,  and  tore  many  a copy 
up,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  express  what  she 
really  felt,  she  dashed  off  by  happy  impulse  a few 
words : 


Dear  Frank, — I cannot  answer  your  letter  now — 
Captain  Milton  has  just  arrived  With  poor  Fred's  things 
— some  other  time.  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Lilian  Temple, 

| 

The  servant  announced  Mr.  Westby. 

“I  will  see  him,”  said  Lilian.  She  hid  the 
letters  within  her  desk.  “ No  doubt,”  she 
thought,  “lie  has  called  in  consequence  of  hearing 
about  Captain  Milton.” 

That  was  the  reason  why  Westby  had  come  ; 
indeed,  he  had  seen  Captain  Milton,  who  had 
been  good  enough  to  call  at  his  chambers. 

“ And  he  told  you  all  the  sad  account  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Westby.  She  could  perceive  a 
great  constraint  in  his  manner,  which  she  attri- 
buted to  the  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  how  she 
would  receive  him,  for  they  had  not  met  more 
than  casually  since  the  day  ho  had  spoken  so 
severely  ; and  even  at  those  times  he  hail  shown  a 
desire  to  avoid  her.  She  resolved  to  assure  him 
of  her  complete  forgiveness. 

“We  expected  you  to  call,  Karlo  Magno.  I 
should  like  still  to  call  you  Karlo  Magno,  because 
it  reminds  me  of  that  happy  time  we  three  spent 
in  Switzerland — for  we  knew  you  would  like  to 
look  at  our  treasures.  Indeed,  mamma  and  I 
said  yesterday  that  we  should  wish  you  to  have 
some  slight  remembrance,  for  you  and  he  were 
such  old  friends,  and  we  know  how  much  he 
esteemed  yon.  We  have  not  quite  settled  what  it 
will  be;  the  interview  with  Captain  Milton  was 
almost  too  much  for  mamma  ; and  she  is  very 
unwell  and  nervous  to-day.  ” 

Lilian  thought  that  this  speech  would  have 
placed  Westby  at, his  case,  but  on  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  embarrassed.  She  felt 
puzzled  what  to  do.  She  opened  a box  contain- 
ing several  small  articles  which  bad  belonged  to 
her  brother. 

“ It  will  be  too  painful  for  you,”  he  mur- 
mured. 

“Oh,  no!  I look  at  them  very  frequently. 
He  bought  that  revolver  just  before  he  returned 
to  India.  Don’t  you  recollect  the  dreadful  bother 
there  was  to  get  it  through  the  French  custom- 
house ? I should  like  it  to  be  given  to  you  ; 
however,  I must  ask  mamma  first.” 

“ Something  far  less  valuable  will  do  for  me  ; 
but  I must  confess,  I should  greatly  value  some 
small  remembrance.” 

“He  left  his  sword  to  me,  Karlo  Magno.  It  is 
priceless  in  my  estimation.  I think,  dear  hoy  ! ” 
she  spoke  witli  tears  in  her  eyes,  “that  there 
must  have  been  some  meaning  m his  gift  : he 
must  have  felt  I wanted  endurance — constancy. 
I hope  1 am  better  than  I was — hut  you  were 
quite  right  in  what  you  said  to  me  at  that  time — ■ 
I had  trilled  very  wickedly  with  Mr.  Newton. 
Every  word  you  said  was  true,  and  he  would  have 
spoken  just  the  same.  You  were  quite  justilied 
in  speaking  as  you  did  ; indeed  you  were.  I was 
very  fickle, — a jilt  and  a Hint, — but  I am  changed 
now,  Karlo  Magno  ; I feel  1 am.” 

“ Can  you  forgive  me  for  what  1 said  ? 

“Nonsense  about  forgiveness!  It  is  nothing 
to  forgive  ! ” she  replied,  and  turning  the  conver- 
sation,— “I  made  him  a present  of  that  little 
prayer-book  the  day  we  parted  at  Berne.  Do  you 
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remember  my  losing  it  among  tlie  firs,  and  the  ' because  I do  know  the  truth — every  iota,  I have 
hunt  yon  two  had  ? ” come  to  ask  your  pardon.’’ 

“I  quite  recollect  the  circumstance,”  replied  She  trembled  as  she  heard  him,  and  turned 
Westby  ; “ but  Lilian,  I have  come  here  to-day  to  pale. 

apologise  for  speaking  as  I did.”  “Has  he  revenged  himself  on  me  by  being 

“No,  no,  I beg,”  interrupted  Lilian.  false  to  his  word  ?”  she  murmured. 

“Yes,  to  apologise,  if  you  will  accept  my  “Who?” 

apology  ? ” “ Mr.  Newton  ! ” 

“ I know  1 was  quite  in  the  wrong,”  protested  “George  Newton!  The  truth  did  not  come 
Lilian.  from  him.” 

“ 1 must  explain  exactly  what  I mean.  Yon  “Impossible!” 

were  in  error — if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so — in  “ Was  there  not  another  who  knew  it  ?” 

ever  accepting  George  New  ton,  and  so  far  there  “ But  he  is  dead  ! ” 

might  be  reason  in  what  I said.  But  then,  in  my  “The  truth  was  bequeathed  to  me,  Lilian — a 

absurd  indignation,  I departed  from  facts,  and  sacred  trust  confided  to  Captain  Milton.  Your 

hastily  generalising  on  j our  character,  I said  you  brother  bade  him,  at  the  very  last,  tell  me  every- 

lacked  true  feeling  and  constancy,  and  such  like  thing — they  had  often  talked  in  confidence  on  the 

qualities ; that  you  were  not  worthy  of  being  his  subject — and  place  those  letters  of  yours  in  my 

sister.  1 fear  I used  words  as  strong  as  those.  I hands.” 

have  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  all  that,  and  It  was  well  nigh  too  much  to  hear.  Lilian 
frankly  to  confess  that  I was  entirely  mistaken.”  could  not  meet  his  gaze  ; she  covered  her  face  with 
“ Karlo  Maimo  !”  her  hands. 


“I  know,  Lilian,  my  wmrds  must  have  had  a 
sad  sting  from  their  great  injustice  : 1 shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  having  said  them.  Judge  not 
— judge  not,”  he  muttered,  in  self-reproach  ; “it 
was  mighty  easy  to  forget  that  precept.” 

Eor  a time  she  was  lost  in  amazement,  but 
regaining  her  self-possession — “ Oh,  Karlo  Magno, 
why  do  you  tell  me  all  this  now  ? — he  has  been  dead 
to  us  these  six  months  ! If  you  had  told  me  this 
then,  I should  have  had  comfort  : why  now,  more 
than  then  ? ” 

Westby  made  no  reply. 

“ Why  now  ? ” she  urged  passionately.  “ Com- 
fort, no,  no  ! I could  not  have  believed  you  then. 

I should  have  felt  that  your  words  were  no  more 
than  a desire  for  reconciliation,  occasioned  by  his 
death  ; not  the  evidence  of  real  belief.  1 can  only 
see  them  in  that  light  now.” 

“ I assure  you,  on  my  honour,  Lilian.” 

She  did  not  heed  his  protestation. 

“ Now  that  you  have  recurred  to  the  subject — I, 
on  my  part,  would  have  passed  it  by,  hidden  it 
over — I will  tell  you  how  much  1 felt  when  1 
heard  your  words — yes,  and  thought  them  over — 
for  it  seemed  to  me,  esteeming  your  character  as  I 
do,  that  they  must  represent  the  opinion  of  all 
those  whose  good  opinion  was  worth  preserving. 
I was  utterly  cast  down.  But  all  that  is  passed,” 
she  added,  after  a painful  pause.  “ I know  you 
spoke  from  a good  motive — in  that  thought  I 
forgive  all  the  rest.  Bray  let  ns  cease  to  talk  of 
this  painful  subject.  I am  very  happy  to  see  you 
now.” 

“ No,  no,  Lilian,”  he  replied,  hastily,  “I  must 
make  you  believe  me.”  She  almost  turned  from 
him,  so  distressed  was  she  by  his  pertinacity  in 
renewing  the  conversation.  “When  I spoke  then, 
like  a fool,  I was  ignorant  of  the  truth — I know  it 
now7.” 

“ Know  what  ?”  she  asked,  anxiously. 

“ 1 accused  you  of  want  of  constancy — of  fickle- 
ness— I,  in  my  miserable  blindness,  not  knowing 
that  strongest  constancy  was  at  the  very  root  of 
your  rejection  of  George  Newton.  It  might  be 
for  others  to  blame  you — it  was  not  for  me. 
Lilian,  yon  have  forced  me  to  speak  plainly; 


“ He  told  Captain  Milton,”  continued  Westby, 

“ that  it  was  to  have  been  the  dearest  pleasure  of 
his  life  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
us.  But  God  had  not  so  willed  it,  and  with  his 
dying  breath  he  left  it  to  Captain  Milton  to  tell 
me  the  truth.  Oh,  Lilian  ! I wras  driven  half  mad 
when  1 read  those  letters  in  which  you  confess  all 
to  him.  I will  not  talk  to  you  now  of  love — my 
conduct  has  forfeited  all  that  claim.  I threw 
aw  ay  the  golden  chance  once;  but  when  I think 
that  my  blind  conduct  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
that  was  blameworthy  in  you,  how  I have  accused 
you,  and  1 was  the  wretched  cause — ” 

He  sawr,  notwithstanding  the  \ eliemence  of  his 
own  feelings,  how  deeply  she  was  moved. 

“Well,  perhaps,  I ought  to  have  written  and 
not  come  abruptly  to  you  at  this  time,  but  I was 
desperate  to  repair  the  evil,  and  withdraw  my 
wretched  accusation.” 

There  w7as  no  pow7er  in  her  tongue  to  speak  ; 
striving  hard  to  listen,  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
follow  his  vehement  words. 

“ And  yet,  Lilian,”  he  continued,  “though  my 
stupid  blindness  may  justly  have  annihilated  your 
love  for  me,  I cannot  leave  till  I declare  how 
deeply  I have  loved  yon.  You  know  what  my 
lot  in  life  has  been.  I spoke  of  it  to  you  and 
your  poor  brother  that  time  ago  in  Switzerland. 

I am  not  the  same  as  those  others  who  have  been 
about  your  path.  I have  been  forced  through  life 
to  crush  iny  wishes.  Oh  ! it  is  a glorious  joy 
to  declare  one’s  love  when  one  possesses  the- 
worldly  means  of  happiness  ; but  I was  sobered 
very  early  to  the  necessities  of  life  ; I knew  the 
utter  folly  of  indulging  in  a hopeless  passion  ; 
yeti  felt  as  deeply,  Lilian — deeper,  deeper!”  he 
added,  vehemently,  “ than  those  others,  but  I had 
to  cast  that  feeling  from  my  heart.  You  must 
not  think  that  the.  strife  and  work  of  life  had 
destroyed  my  heart.  I was  bewildered  when  I 
dwelt  on  it,  the  thought  of  one  living  in  such  a 
happy  sphere  caring  for  me  and  my  alFairs.  Oh, 
Lilian  ! I could  not  have  imagined  the  depth  of  | 
your  truth  and  constancy — I thought  that  the 
difference  between  us  was  far  too  great  for  your 
feeling  to  be  more  than  that  of  the  moment — yet  I 
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did  dearly  cling  to  tlie  thought  that  you  should 
for  ever  so  short  a time  have  cared  for  me.  You 
say  In  that  letter  to  your  brother  that  my  words 
held  you  true  to  George  Newton  that  evening  at 
Airs.  Wilson’s.  No  ! no  ! you  must  not  think 
that  I am  great  and  noble  to  be  your  example. 
The  fact  is.  I say  it  to  my  shame,  my  feelings 
were  so  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  you,  that, 
had  you  yourself  not  given  me  the  example,  I 
must  have  made  an  utter  fool  of  myself — or  worse, 
both  knave  and  fool.  I say  there  is  no  strength 
of  purpose  to  admire  in  my  character.  I owe  my 
escape  from  that  temptation  to  the  example  of 
your  constancy.  You  see  how  little  right  1 had 
to  speak  to  you  as  1 did  ; it  is  for  you  to  say  that 
you  despise  me.” 

Surely  it  was  all  a dream.  This  was  the  man 
she  had  loved  and  feai-ed  and  worshipped  humbling 
himself  before  her.  Her  very  faculties  were  half 
dulled  in  the  greatness  of  her  amazement. 

But  what  were  these  words  she  heard?  He  did 
speak  of  love  ! He  was  praying  her  to  give  him 
hope.  The  promise  of  success  in  his  profession 
was  dawning  on  him — distant,  but  yet  visible  ; 
that  success  which  he  had  almost  despaired  of  at 
Interlaelien  ; that  success  which  would  be  worth- 
less if  she  denied  her  love  ; the  possession  of  her 
love  which  would  urge  him  onwards  with  glorious 
strength. 

And  had  lie  not  strongest  advocacy  in  her 
brother’s  dying  wash  ? Without  that  support  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  to  her  of  love  ; 
but,  with  that  support,  he  had  a right  to  pray  her 
to  give  him  once  more  the  precious  love  he  had  so 
lightly  thrown  away. 

It  was  all  too  much,  too  much  for  her  to  hear  ; 
she  begged  and  prayed  him  with  such  strength  as 
she  possessed  to  leave  her, — she  dared  not,  could 
not  answer  him,  but  she  could  not  refuse  to  see 
him  again, — her  lips  were  powerless. 

* * * * * 

It  was  a long  time  before  she  could,  in  any 

degree,  recover  from  her  bewilderment.  She  arose 
from  the  chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and 
walked  almost  mechanically  to  the  desk.  She 
folded  up  the  short  note  she  had  written  to  Frank 
Scott,  and  then  read  over  his  letter  to  her. 
Impossible  ! was  that  the  letter  she  had  received 
only  the  previous  day?  Wore  those  the  words 
which  had  seemed  very  dear  ? 

Ah  me  ! She  had  risen  in  the  morning  so  grand 
and  resolute — so  ready  to  face  any  difficult}’ — half 
disappointed  even  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
to  face — so  strong  in  purpose,  so  superior  to  her 
former  self — as  she  had  grasped  her  brother’s 
sword,  the  very  cliill  of  the  steel  had  seemed  an 
essence  of  strength. 

***** 

“ Oh  mamma  ! ” she  exclaimed  in  utter  bitterness 
of  heart,  “hide  it  away  from  me! — L dare  not 
iook  upon  it.  Ho  sent  his  sword  to  his  sister  ! I 
am  Lilian  Temple  ; but  I am  not  worthy  to  call 
myself  his  sister. 

CHAPTER  XI.  THE  XEW  IDOL  PREVAILS. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  urged  Lilian  to 
accept  her  cousin  ; he  sincerely  loved  her,  that  was 


very  evident ; he  was  well  off,  with  good  expecta- 
tions— she  would  certainly  repent  if  she  rejected 
him.  They  advanced  their  arguments  with  consi- 
derable warmth,  and  expressed  themselve  strongly 
against  any  engagement  with  Mr.  Westby. 

Mrs.  Temple  moreover  clearly  pointed  out  to 
Lilian  that  she  certainly  had,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  given  great  encouragement  to  her 
cousin,  people  had  indeed  remarked  it,  and  he 
would  have  very  just  grounds  of  complaint 
against  her  it  she  refused  him.  She  had  once 
before  acted  in  a very  unfortunate  way,  and  it 
would  be  highly  detrimental  to  her  if  she  repeated 
such  fickle  conduct. 

Mr.  Westby  had  really  no  claim  upon  her  hand. 
It  was  true  that  her  brother,  from  what  Captain 
Milton  said,  had  expressed  a wish  that  she  should 
marry  his  old  friend,  but  that  wish  was  evidently 
founded  upon  expressions  contained  in  her  own 
letters,  and  the  whole  idea  of  her  feelings  towards 
a man  in  Mr.  Westby’s  condition  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  absurdly  romantic. 

There  might  be  great  soundness  in  Mrs. 
Temple’s  arguments,  but  they  failed  to  convince 
Lilian’s  heart. 

She  endured  many  miserable  days  of  uncertainty. 
Sometimes  she  formed  the  resolution  of  refusing 
her  cousin’s  offer,  laying  before  him,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  history  of  her  love  for  Westby, 
concealing  nothing  and  begging  his  forgiveness  ; 
but  there  was  great  shame  in  this.  Had  she  not 
once  declared  to  him  that  her  character  was  lickle 
and  inconstant  ? He  had  denied  the  accusation,  vin- 
dicating her  from  her  own  reproaches.  And,  behold, 
bitter  self-experience  would  prove  to  him  that 
his  vindication  was  false — that  the  world  was 
right — that  he  had  really  bestowed  his  love  on  a 
jilt  and  a flirt. 

It  was  utterly  humiliating  to  her,  the  very  con- 
trast of  this  indecision  and  irresolution  with  the 
strength  of  purpose  she  had  felt  but  a short  week 
ago — a vain  dream  of  excellence  mocking  her  with 
its  unreality. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Temple  gravely  placed  a 
letter  in  her  daughter’s  hands,  which  Lilian  read 
with  the  utmost  concern.  Frank  Scott  was  dan- 
gerously ill  in  the  country  ; the  letter  was  from 
the  doctor  of  the  place,  begging  the  Temples  to 
send  or  communicate  with  him  immediately. 
Mr.  Scott  had  caught  cold,  feverish  symptoms 
had  ensued — the  fever  had  suddenly  taken  a very 
malignant  turn. 

“ We  must  send  down  an  experienced  nurse  at 
once,”  observed  Mrs.  Temple. 

“ We  must  go  ourselves,  mamma.” 

“ My  dear,  1 regret,  in  the  state  of  my  health 
— and  your  father  being  away  too.” 

“ 1 must  go,  then  !” 

“ Impossible,  Lilian  !” 

“ Poor  boy  ! — to  die  alone!”  exclaimed  Lilian, 
bursting  into  tears. 

“ But  the  fever,  my  love — consider  the  dreadful 

risk.” 

“ Very  well,  mamma,  the  greater  reason  for  my 
going.” 

“ I can’t  think  of  it,  Lilian.” 

“ Mamma,  I should  never  forgive  myself,  if  1 
deserted  him  now.” 
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“Nonsense,  Lilian,  to  talk  about  deserting; 
didn’t  I say  we  should  send  down  a nurse  ?” 

“ Oh,  mamma  ! do  you  think  dear  Fred  would 
have  let  him  lie  there  ill  by  himself  ? Send  a 
nnrse  with  me,  of  course  ! But  1 shall  never  be 
kapjiy  if  1 don't  go.” 

And  Lilian  held  to  her  purpose. 

It  was  a merciful  relief,  notwithstanding  the 
sadness  of  the  occasion,  from  those  days  of  doubt 
— the  emergency  demanded  immediate  action,  and 
that  necessity  nerved  Lilian  in  a moment.  If  the 
urgency  had  been  less,  and  Lilian  had  had  more 
time  for  thinking,  perhaps  she  would  have  failed, 
so  utterly  despondent  had  she  become,  so  faithless 
in  her  power  to  do  anything  good. 

A short  hour  sufficed  for  her  preparations,  and, 
in  company  with  a nurse  engaged  from  the  Insti- 
tution, she  started  on  her  mission. 

Frank  Scott  lay  ill  at  the  hotel  of  the  small 


the  young  lady,  who  had  risked  the  dangers  of 
contagion  for  his  sake,  might  be  happily  united. 

Lilian  at  the  first  had  plenty  to  occupy  herself 
v ith — plenty  of  anxious  thoughts  for  her  patient. 
His  life  seemed  to  hang  on  a very  thread  ; it  was 
necessary,  following  out  the  doctor’s  directions,  to 
watch  for  the  slightest  change  ; her  quick,  sensi- 
tive eye  had  caused  her  more  than  once  to  sum- 
mon the  doctor,  detecting  through  the  slightest 
alteration  the  commencement  of  a serious  crisis  in 
the  disease. 

It  was  great  tension  on  the  nerves,  this  con- 
tinued anxiety,  and  it  was  at  first  a welcome  relief 
when  the  doctors  pronounced  her  cousin  out  of 
immediate  danger  : in  point  of  fact,  there  now 
seemed  to  be  comparatively  little  for  her  to  do, 
the  nurse  was  so  assiduous  and  attentive,  and  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  worked  so 
excellently  well.  Sitting  quietly  in  his  room  while 


I 
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country  town  near  where  his  property  was 
situated. 

The  doctor,  Mr,  Simpson,  was  greatly  relieved 
when  lie  found  a member  of  the  family  had 
arrived. 

“ What  hope  do  you  give  us,  sir?”  inquired 
Lilian,  anxiously. 

“ I have  hope,  or  rather  I should  say  we  have 
hope  ; for  I felt,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  to  have  a 
second  opinion,  and  I accordingly  sent  for  Dr. 
Lisle,  the  leading  physician  of  our  county,  aud  I 
am  happy  to  say  his  treatment  is  confirmatory  of 
mine.” 

There  was  a kind,  fatherly  manner  in  Mr. 
Simpson, — he  must  have  been  a man  not  under 
sixty, — which  was  particularly  assuring  to  Lilian. 
He  answered  her  many  anxious  questions  in  a 
perfectly  frank,  but  at  the  same  time  hopeful 
tone. 

“I  presume  I have  been  addressing  Miss 
Temple,”  he  said,  at  the  end  of  their  conversation. 

“ Yes,”  she  replied. 

“ Lilian  ? — that  is  your  Christian  name  ?” 

“ My  name  is  Lilian.  I am  Mr.  Scott’s  cousin. 
Mamma  would  have  come  down  with  me,  but  for 
ill  health  ; she  hopes,  however,  to  be  able  to  come 
shortly.” 

“ I am  very  glad  you  have  been  able  to  come,” 
replied  the  doctor,  “for  you  are  the  very  nurse  he 
wanted.  Your  name  is  always  on  his  lips.” 

The  doctor  begged  her  not  to  make  any  great 
point  of  her  arrival,  but  rather  to  enter  the  sick 
room  occupying  herself  with  some  arrangements. 

“ I know  it  is  hard  to  say  this,”  he  added, 
j‘but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  I am  sure  I may 
trust  to  your  good  sense  and  discretion.” 

The  doctor  was  emphatic  in  his  caution,  for  he 
had  formed  his  own  notion  of  the  true  relationship 
between  the  two  cousins. 

it  naturally  spread  all  through  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Mr.  IScott’s  cousin,  the  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  had  come  to  nurse  him. 
Mr.  Simpson,  who  was  held  to  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  endorsed  this 
opinion.  It  cast  a charming  halo  of  romance  over 
the  sick  room  ; many  kind  hearts  prayed  that  the 
poor  young  man  might  be  spared,  and  that  he  and 


he  dozed,  the  daylight  almost  excluded,  she  had 
far  too  much  time  for  thinking,  and  to  her  dismay 
her  thoughts  lapsed  into  their  old  channel. 

And  coming  there  to  nurse  him  ? It  was  shame, 
she  felt,  to  entertain  a doubt  concerning  such  a duty. 
But  did  it  commit  her  in  any  degree  ? “ She  was 

only  here  as  his  nearest  relation,”  that  was  the 
theory  she  strove  to  hold  to  : “it  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  ; she  .was  only  doing  her  duty,  what 
her  brother  would  have  done,  or  wished  her  to  do, 
in  his  stead.”  She  must  carefully  guard  the  words 
she  used  towards  her  cousin — harden  them,  as  it 
were,  so  that  the  fancy  should  not  grow  upon  him 
that  she  had  accepted  his  offer. 

Ah,  me  ! Jt  was  an  immense  power  Frank 
Scott  possessed  in  his  very  weakness.  He  would 
murmur  her  name  faintly,  and  she,  with  tenderest 
pity,  wottld  hasten  to  his  bedside  and  smooth  his 
pillow,  and  soothe  him  with  kindest  tones,  and  let 
him  hold  her  hand  in  his, — and  then  it  did  seem 
that  he  held  her  heart. 

The  doctor  congratulated  her  on  her  care  and 
attention.  “I  think,”  said  he,  with  a kindly 
smile,  “that  you  may  claim  a great  deal  of  the 
merit  of  saving  his  life.  1 am  sure  I can  say 
nothing  which  will  afford  you  greater  pleasure.” 

“I’m  sure,”  replied  Lilian,  “I  cannot  claim  an- 
atom more  merit  than  the  nurse — she  has  been 
everything  to  us.” 

“ I admit  her  merit,  certainly ; but  you  have 
watched  so  well  and  so  closely,  because  you  felt 
deeply — ” 

Lilian  blushed  crimson. 

“I  suppose,”  said  she,  “now  that  the  danger  is 
over,  I shall  soon  be  able  to  return  home.” 

“What!  leave  your  post.  I trust  not;  be- 
sides now  is  the  happiest  time  for  you  both 
— think  what  comfort  you  may  be  to  him  during 
his  recovery.  Why,”  continued  the  doctor, 
good-humouredly,  “I  will  issue  a dozen  cer- 
tificates that  your  presence  here  is  absolutely 
necessary.” 

“But,  really,”  urged  Lilian,  “I  don’t  think  I 
ought  to  remain  any  longer.” 

“ My  dear  young  lady,  I quite  ’understand  your 
feeling ; but  if  you  will  accept  the  opinion  of  an 
old  dragon  of  propriety  like,  myself,  you  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  remaining.  Indeed  ! 1 really  can  t 
spare  you.  I consider,”  he  added,  with  a playful 
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assumption  of  authority,  “that  I have  a full  right 
to  command  your  presence.” 

But  all  excuse  for  leaving  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
priety was  done  away  with  by  Mrs.  Temple  her- 
self coming  down  to  share  the  labours  of  nursing. 
* * * * * 

“Now  that  you  are  here,  mamma,  1 should  like 
to  leave.” 

“ Why,  Lilian  ? ” 

“ Because  I don't  want  what  I have  done  from 


mine.”  lie  spoke,  louder  tliau  was  his  wont, 
raising  his  voice  with  painful  effort.  “ You  have 
never  said  you  loved  me — do  you  love  me,  1 
Lilian  ? ” 

Could  she  tell  him  the  truth,  and  arouse  the 
fever  sleeping  in  his  veins  ? Could  she  mock  his 
hopeful  ears  with  long  explanations  of  her  love 
for  Westby,  with  miserable  excuses  ? Why,  his 
face  was  burning  before  her  with  eager  expecta- 
tion ! Could  she  ask  for  further  delay  before  she 


a sense  of  duty  to  be  attributed  to  any  other 
feeling.” 

“ Oh,  Lilian  ! can  you  have  nursed  him  as  you 
have,  and  yet '! — well,  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it,  in  the  state  he  still  is,  it  will  endanger  his  life 
if  you  leave  him.” 

Lilian  burst  into  tears. 

“ It  is  a thousand  pities  you  ever  came  down — 
■you  remember  I wished  you  uot  to  do  so,  but  you 
would  insist.  You  really  ought  to  have  thought 
of  all  this  before.” 

“ But  I could  not  let  him  be  ill  here,  and  no  one 
with  him  if  he  died,  when  I was  well  and  strong, 
and  doing  nothing  in  London,”  protested  Lilian, 
vehemently, 

“I  kuow  he  loves  you  very  dearly,”  continued 
Mrs.  Temple.  “ Why,  as  I was  sitting  at  his 
bedside  last  evening,  he  whispered  to  me  that  you 
had  saved  his  life,  the  doctor  had  told  him  so  ; 
and  then  he  said,  if  he  had  died,  Lilian,  that  you 
would  have  had  his  property — he  had  made  his 
will  before  he  left  town.  Why,  Lilian,  Air. 
Simpson  himself  told  me  you  had  done  wonders 
for  his  patient ; and,  now,  oh,  Lilian  ! do  reflect 
well  upon  it.  I’m  sure  it  will  be  his  death  if  you 
reject  him.” 

Lilian  could  make  no  reply,  she  felt  utterly 
powerless,  a very  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a relent- 
less destiny — true,  her  word  was  not  yet  pledged, 
but  all  freedom  of  will  was  denied  her — the  time 
for  giving  that  pledge  might  be  postponed,  but 
come  it  must. 

She  continued  her  attendance  in  the  sick  room, 
assiduous  as  ever,  but  she  felt  that  she  no  longer 
possessed  the  power  of  soothing  her  cousin  as 
heretofore ; by  the  faintest  indications  he  appeared 
almost  disturbed  at  her  presence.  She  would  some- 
times read  to  him,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  not 
listening  to  the  reading,  that  he  was  waiting  for 
her  voice  to  utter  other  words  precious  to  him. 

Mr.  Simpson  found  his  patient  far  less  well — 
“disturbed,  irritation  throughout  the  frame  ; it 
was  a bad  symptom,  he  must  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  repose,  nothing  exciting  for  the  mind.”  Mr. 
Simpson  told  both  mother  and  daughter  this  as  he 
left  the  room.  Mrs.  Temple  accompanied  the 
doctor  down  stairs  to  make  some  further  inquiries, 
Lilian  returned  to  the  room.  She  had  gone  to  the 
Window  to  draw  down  the  blind,  when  she  heard 
her  cousin  calling  to  her ; it  flashed  through  her 
mind  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  shuddering 
she  went  to  his  bedside.  She  felt  utterly  miserable, 
but  when  she  saw  how  his  wasted  face  was 
deeply  flushed,  how  his  whole  frame  seemed  to 
quiver,  she  grew  alarmed  on  his  account. 

“Lear  Frank,  do  pray  be  composed — this 
excitement — ’’ 

“Lilian,  you  never  answered  that  letter  of 


spoke  tmally  ? — and  delay  and  doubt,  with  their 
attendant  irritation,  would  be  certain  death  to 
him. 

“ Oh,  Lilian  ! do  you  love  me  ? ” 

She  tottered  the  few  steps  to  his  bed-side. 

“ I do  love  you.” 

She  fell  on  her  knees.  It  was  a horrible  lie, 
aud  in  the  thought  of  that  she  swooned  away. 

* a-  * * a 

coxeiursiox. 

To  have  to  act  out  the  lie  consistently,  that 
was  hard  work  for  Lilian  ; and  her  cousin’s  health 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  affection  she  showed 
him — very  sunlight  to  a,  drooping  plant.  To  have 
to  appear  very  feud,  and  yet  while  he  clasped  her 
hand,  to  find  her  thoughts  wander  away  to 
another  love  ; aud  he  would  arouse  her  from  these 
long  abstractions,  little  witting  whither  her 
thoughts  had  fled,  aud  make  her  turn  her  face 
towards  him,  gazing  upon  her  eyes,  which  she  in 
shame  strove  to  turn  away. 

“Lilian,  dear,”  he  said  one  day,  “you  are 
sadly  worn  by  your  attendance  on  me  ; 1 can  see 
this  illness  of  miue  has  greatly  over-taxed  your 
strength.  I am  sure  no  saerilice  that  I can  make 
will  ever  repay  your  love  and  care.” 

“ No  sacrifice  ! ” 

He  little  knew  the  manner  in  which  she  felt  his 
words,  though  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“ Well,  Lilian,  please  ( iod  1 get  strong  and  well, 

I shall  do  my  best,  by  the  devotion  of  my  life,  to 
show  how  sensible  I am  of  what  you  have  done 
forme  now.” 

Alas  ! but  for  that  one  image  stamped  upon  her 
heart,  bow  truly  she  could  have  loved  him.  'That 
first  impress  of  love — which  she  had  once  believed, 
nay  felt  sure,  had  been  entirely  effaced  by 
Westby’s  severe  declaration  of  contempt  for  her 
character — but  as  the  breath  restores  the  old 
mark  invisible  on  the  highly  polished  steel,  so  his 
recent  words  of  love  had  re-awakeued,  in  all  its 
force,  that  first  feeling  which  had  struck  so  deeply 
into  her  heart. 

But  she  was  irrevocably  engaged  to  her  cousin 
now — it  would  seem  almost  the  ordering  of  a 
higher  power  in  opposition  to  her  strongest  wishes. 
I’erhaps  in  time  she  would  see  that  it  was  all 
ordered  for  the  best ; there  was  no  thought  of 
evasion  in  her  mind. 

It  seemed  to  her  necessary  to  write  to  Westby 
to  inform  him  of  her  engagement ; she  would  feel 
more  at  peace  when  he  knew  the  truth.  She  con- 
sulted her  mother  on  the  subject,  even  begging 
her  mother  to  write  for  lier,  she  so  dreaded  the 
task. 

Mrs.  Temple  assured  Lilian  that  she  did  not 
consider  for  the  present  that  any  letter  was 
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necessary.  “ Indeed,  ” said  she,  “ just  prior  to  my 
leaving  town,  Mr.  Westby  called  at  our  bouse.  I 
saw  bim,  and  told  bim  tbat  you  bad  gone  into  tbe 
country  on  account  of  your  cousin  s illness,  and  to 
a certain  extent  I intimated  to  bim  the  condition 
of  affairs  between  you  and  Frank.” 

“ And  be  ? ” inquired  Lilian,  timidly. 

“ Oh,  my  love,  I can  assure  you  that  be  seemed 
perfectly  calm — quite  unmoved, — indeed,  quite 
unlike  anything  approaching  to  a lover,  as  far  as 
my  idea  of  a lover  goes  ; and  he  turned  ofi  the 
conversation  to  some  other  topic.  Oh.  1 remember, 
that  law  business  of  your  papa's.  Of  course,  my 
dear,  he  will  hear  the  fact  of  your  engagement 
from  some  of  our  mutual  friends ; at  all  events,  I 
beg  tbat  you  will  not  write  to  bim.  I’m  sure 
Frank  wouldn’t  like  it,  and  1 should  consider  it  a 
most  ill-advised  act.  However,  if  you  really 
think  it  necessary,  I will  write  myself  before  we 
return  to  London.” 

Lilian  was  far  from  feeling  assured  that  \\  estby 
was  really  calm  and  unmoved  by  wliat  he  had 
heard.  “I  know,”  she  thought  to  herself,  “that 
he  would  rather  die  than  show  he  felt  regret  or 
pain.” 

This  thought  of  Westby  troubled  her. 

When  the 3’  met ! Wliat  must  her  conduct  be 
then  ? Obviously  the  best  mode  of  receiving  bim 
would  lie  to  say  nothing  of  the  past — to  show,  as 
far  as  might  lie,  the  manner  of  old  friendship  ; of 
course  the  fact  of  her  engagement  would  have 
shown  him  that  all  feeling  between  them  was  at 
an  end. 

It  was  arranged,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Scott  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  that  he  should  go  to 
Brighton.  “ Change  of  air,”  Mr.  Simpson  affirmed, 
“was  the  grand  thing  for  him — and  really,”  he 
added,  ‘ ‘ I think  our  head-nurse  requires  change 
almost  as  much  as  the  invalid.  1 declare  you 
look  quite  wTorn  out,  Miss  Temple.  1 had  hoped 
when  you  got  your  regular  night’s  rest — good 
unbroken  sleep — that  that,  together  wuth  the  air 
, of  our  county,  of  which  we  are  very  proud, 
would  have  quite  restored  you  after  your  great 
fatigue  and  anxiety ; but  as  you  haven’t  done 
justice  to  us  in  that  way,  we  must  hand  you  over 
to  Dr.  Neptune.” 

It  was  quite  a little  ovation,  the  departure  of  the 
I Temple  party  from  the  station.  Kind  Mr.  Simp- 
son would  insist  upon  seeing  the  last  of  them,  and 
the  master  of  the  hotel,  and  some  pleasant  friendly 
ladies  wffio  had  kindly  tendered  and  performed 
various  little  services  to  Mrs.  Temple  and  Lilian  ; 
and  then  everybody  was  in  love  with  Lilian, — her 
golden  hail',  and  lovely  blue  eyes,  her  devotion  to 
her  lover,  everybody  rejoicing  for  her  sake  that 
his  life  was  saved. 

Their  cov.pt  was  literally  a garden  of  flowers, 
the  offerings  of  these  kind  friends,  and  the  baskets 
of  strawberries — which  kept  arriving  up  to  the  last 
with  kind  messages — were  quite  embarrassing  by 
reason  of  their  number. 

“I  wish  you  every  happiness,  my  dear,”  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  leaning  in  at  the  window  of  the 
carriage,  and  shaking  Lilian’s  hand,  “I’m  sure  you 
thoroughly  deserve  it,”  and  he  saw  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

“It  is  very  pretty,  that  anxiety  for  her  lover’s 


comfort  which  is  so  visible  in  her  countenance,” 
the  ladies  declared  unanimously;  “it  adds  such  an 
interesting  look  to  her  beauty.” 

“No,  no,  ladies, — pretty  ! ” exclaimed  Mr. 
Simpson.  “I  fear  her  health  is  far  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  be.  1 can't  quite  understand  it,” 
he  thought,  with  some  perplexity,  and  he  wisely 
kept  the  thought  to  himself,  “but  I’m  half  in- 
clined to  believe  there’s  something  wrong  some- 
where.’ 

The  travellers  arrived  at  Brighton  in  safety.  . 

***** 

“ Oh  ! it  was  cruel — horribly  cruel ! to  see  him 
thus,  never  expecting  it.  "Wicked  of  those  friends 
if  they  did  it  designedly — to  lay  such  a trap  for  her, 
asking  her  to  call  upon  them  for  a walk,  and  then 
to  let  her  meet  him  quite  unprepared.  But  it 
would  never  have  happened  if  her  mother  had 
written,  as  she  had  promised,  to  tell  him  of  the 
engagement  ; he  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
that  assurance,  and  never  sought  her  again.  It 
was  the  uncertainty  he  could  not  bear — the  rumour 
of  her  engagement.  ” 

“ Let  him  once  hear  the  truth  from  her  own 
lips,  and  he  would  be  resigned.” 

But  what  did  he  ask? — ask  her  to  wring  out 
from  her  lips  the  w'retched  truth,  and  to  look  on 
him  and  see  how  he  strove  to  hide  his  agitation 
beneath  a calm  presence. 

“Poor  fool  that  she  was! — if  she  had  only 
been  prepared  for  the  interview — nerved  for  it 
by  reflection — she  could  have  spoken  out  the 
words,  and  bade  him  farewell  for  ever.  Iler 
strength  would  have  lasted  out  that  effort  ! 

“Why!  he  did  only  want  to  know  the  truth, 
and  how  did  he  learn  it  ? Oh,  shame  ! from  her 
stupid  explanations,  excuses,  which — fool  that 
she  had  been  ! — had  only  betrayed  her  love  for 
him. 

“ She  was  engaged  ! when  he  had  learnt  that 
he  learnt  all  that  was  necessary ; but  he  had 
learnt  further — oh,  burning  shame  ! — that  she 
did  not  love  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry. 
He  was  true  and  honourable,  and  he  had  left 
her,  though  he  loved  her, — perhaps  could  die 
for  her,  as  he  had  left  her  once  before,  when 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  love  her  as  a man  of 
honour, 

“ With  what  contempt  must  ho  think  of  her  ! 
and  those  old  bitter  words  of  his — though  he 
parted  from  her  now  without  a single  word  beyond 
‘ farewell  I — how  they  must  rise  up  again  in  his 
heart,  ‘inconstant,’  ‘ without  strength  of  purpose.’ 
Why  she  could  even  seem  to  hear  his  voice,  yes, 
quite  plainly — ‘Not  worthy  of  being  Frederick 
Temple's  sister  ! ’ She  had  before  revolted  at  the 
hard  assertion,  and  ceased  to  love  him  for  uttering 
it,  but  there  was  no  gainsaying  it  now ; it  was 
true — quite  true  ; her  character  was  below  con- 
tempt— depths  below  contempt.” 

“ Oli,  Lilian  ! ” exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple  enter- 
ing the  room,  “won’t  you  come  down  and  see 
Frank  ? He  woidd  like  to  say  good-night ; he  fears 
you  must  be  very  ill.” 

“Til!  nonsense;  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.” 

“ Then  pray  come  down.” 

‘ ‘ I dare  not  to-night ! ” 
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“My  clear  cliild,  is  it  true  you  have  seen  Mr. 
Westby  to-day  ?” 

“ I have ; ” 

“ [’ll  never  forgive  that  Mrs.  Vernon  and  her 
daughter  ; they  have  acted  most  shamefully.'’ 

“There’s  no  harm  done,  mamma!  I did  see 
Mr.  Westby.  He  wished  to  know,  for  certain, 
whether  I was  engaged.  If  you  had  only  written 
to  him  as  I wanted — ” 

“ But  what  did  he  say  ? ” 

“ I told  him  I was  engaged.” 

“ And  then  ? ” 

' ‘ He  left  me,  mamma ; you  surely  don’t  imagine 
he  would  ask  me  to  forfeit  my  word.” 

“ I really  had  feared — ” 

“ You  need  have  no  fear,  mamma,  I shall  be 
perfectly  ready  to  tell  Frank  about  it ; but  not  to- 
night— not  to-night.” 

“Lilian,  dear,  I’m  sure  you’re  not  well;  your 
face  burns,  and  your  hands — ” 

“Perfectly  well,  mamma! — perhaps  not  quite 
myself,  but  "I  shall  be  quite  right  again  in  the 
morning,  when  I have  had  some  sleep.” 

And  Lilian’s  sleep  was  fitful,  broken  ; she  kept 
dreaming  that  horrible  dream  of  the  accident  at 
Interlaclien  , falling  from  some  frightful  height, 
with  cries,  painful  cries,  awaking  her  mother,  for 

Karlo  Magno  to  save  her. 

* * * * 

The  doctor  declared  that  Miss  Temple  was 
very  seriously  ill.  Fever  ! it  was  quite  possible 
that  she  had  caught  the  infection  in  attending  on 
her  cousin,  though  it  had  remained  latent  for  a 
time. 

* r*  * * 

They  cut  olf  her  golden  hair  to  save  her  life. 

* * * o 

“ There  is  something  on  your  daughter’s  mind, 
madam,”  said  the  physician  bluntly  to  Mrs.  Temple ; 

| “ and  if  you  are  aware  of  what  it  is,  the  sooner  it 

is  set  right,  the  greater  the  chance  we  shall  have 
' of  saving  her.  We  succeed  in  getting  her  up  to 
a certain  point,  and  there  we  stop.” 

■K  * * * » 

Frank  Scott  was  well  and  strong  again,  and 
Mrs.  Temple,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  him  of 
the  sacrifice  he  eouhl  make  for  Lilian  if  he  really 
loved  her ; he  had  often  said  he  could  never  repay 
her  kindness,  and  it  was  now  in  his  power  to 
cancel  the  debt. 

When  the  whole  truth  of  the  case  was  placed 
before  him,  Frank  Scott  acted  in  a noble  way. 
He  went  himself  to  Westby,  and  spoke  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  not  concealing  the  deep  sorrowT 
which  he  felt,  yet  expressing  his  satisfaction  that 
by  his  act  of  resignation  he  was  enabled  to  save 
the  life  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

He  would  have  wished  to  see  Lilian  once  again  ; 
but  the  doctor  particularly  requested  him  to  forego 
an  interview  wfith  her  in  her  then  very  critical 
condition  j and  he  consented,  but  he  wrote  to  her 
the  kindest  and  most  truly  affectionate  letter, 
assuring  her  of  his  perfect  esteem,  ami  expressing 
lqs  deep  gratitude  for  her  devoted  care  of  him  at  a 
period  when  such  care  was  so  very  needful.  Yet 
he  did  see  her  once  again  ; they  took  him  to  her 
room  while  she  slept,  and  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
unconscious  hand. 


And  Frank  Scott  went  abroad. 

■•r  * * * * 

“ Karlo  Magno,  I can  perfectly  understand  why 
I love  you  ” (it  was  the  first  day  Lilian  had  been 
allowed  to  come  down  to  the  drawing-room),  “but 
I can’t  think  why  you  should  love  me." 

“ With  regard  to  thinking,”  replied  Westby, 
smiling,  “I  once  met  a very  sensible  young  lady 
who  recommended  me  never  to  think.” 

“Ah,  yes!  and  a very  wise  and  learned  man 
doubted  whether  a mental  vacuum  would  be  con- 
ducive to  happiness.  Yet  really,  Iv.tr lo  Magno, 
when  T do  think  how  utterly  weak  and  foolish  I 
have  been,  how  at  the  very  times  when  I have 
had  the  greatest  faith  in  myself,  and  strove  to  act 
properly,  hut — ” 

“But!” — that  word  “but,”  symbol  of  human 
imperfection — but  Charles  Westby  silenced  her 
with  a kiss. 

’ REPRESENT  ATI?*  MEN. 

SELF-WADE  MEN. RICHARD  GRAINGER. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  that  purs  is  the  age,  as 
Americans  always  say  that  theirs  is  the  country,  for 
self-made  men.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  ever  was  an  age  or  country  in  which  a man 
of  force  of  character  and  ability  could  not  open 
out  a" career  for  himself,  pretty  much  according  to 
his  will.  Under  rank  despotisms  there  are  two. 
ways  at  least  open  to  adventurers  of  the  humblest 
origin.  They  can  rise  by  executing  public  improve- 
ments, and  by  the  favouritism  of  the  despot — 
that  favour  being  usually  won  by  political  aptitude. 
The  history  of  all  despotisms  tells  of  wonderful 
men  of  plebeian  rank  w ho  built  cities,  or  made 
roads  or  cauals,  after  obtaining  the  patronage  of 
the  Court ; or  who  gained  the  ear  of  the  monarch, 
and  directed  his  counsels.  In  Eastern  empires  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  successful  statesmen 
and  generals  have  been  slaves  by  birth.  In 
Turkey  and  Egypt  we  see  such  things  now  ; and 
one  reason  of  the  w illingness  of  Circassian, 
Georgian,  and  Cashmerian  parents  and  children 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  slaves  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey  is,  that  a great  career  may  be  before  the 
slave  of  the  Sultan  or  Pasha,  or  any  of  their  chief 
officers.  Under  Western  despotisms  there  is 
always  some  circumstance  of  the  time  which 
favours  the  rise  of  lowborn  ability.  In  a military 
period,  the  able  soldier  or.  engineer  is  recognised, 
without  any  question  of  his  birth.  I nder  the 
French  empire,  when,  as  Napoleon  said,  every 
private  soldier  carries  a Marshal  s baton  in  his 
knapsack,  there  has  always  been  plenty  of  military 
ability,  because  ambition  has  been  hopeful  in  that 
direction.  In  every  empire  where  the  aristocracy 
is  the  weak  element,  there  would  always  be  a 
profusion  of  lowborn  genius  at  worlc  in  all  depart- 
ments of  fife,  but  for  the  depressing  and  sti  'ing 
effects  of  despotic  government.  It  is  the  stereo- 
typed boast  of  society  in  modern  despotisms  that 
that  regime  is  the  golden  age  of  the  lower  orders, 
because  the  light  of  the  monarch’s  countenance 
shines  impartial,  while  universal  sull rage  gives 
equal  citizenship  to  all,  as  a fair  starting-point  in 
fife’s  career.  Practically,  however,  the  chance  is 
impaired  by  the  hardships  and  depressions  indicted 
by  arbitrary  government.  The  lower  orders  do 
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not  Hourish  under  absolutism  which  cants  about 
democratic  privilege  ; and  thus  it  is  usually  to  the 
military  career  that  the  scantily-fed  and  over-taxed 
peasants  and  artisans  look,  when  ambitious  of 
personal  and  social  success.  In  linssia,  where  the 
aristocracy  are  a yet  weaker  element,  the  ease  is 
different  only  because  the  labouring  class  has 
hitherto  consisted  of  serfs,  and  we  therefore  see 
the  Eastern  methods  of  favouritism  existing  along 
with  the  other.  Serfs,  foreigners,  even  scapegraces 
from  other  countries  achieve  greatness  in  llussia 
by  mechanical  genius,  and  especially  by  engineer- 
ing ability.  The  movement  of  Itussian  society 
crushes  the  spirit  and  breaks  the  heart,  where  it 
does  not  corrupt  the  conscience  of  the  order  of 
citizens  who  should  naturally  do  the  highest  work 
of  society  : but  there  is  a career  open  to  adven- 
turous ability,  provided  it  below  enough  in  origin 
i to  provoke  no  jealousy  till  it  can  take  good  care  of 
itself. 

The  great  Jleligious  Period,  again,  when 
Catholicism  was  the  religion  of  Christendom,  was 
favourable  to  able  adventurers.  Its  thoroughly 
democratic  organisation  vTas  the  means  by  which 
the  lower  classes  were  raised  into  freedom,  and  a 
career  was  offered  to  all  abilitju  The  priesthood 
was  the  highest  office  and  dignity  ; and  the  priest- 
hood was  accessible  to  all  alike  ; and,  when  this 
opportunity  had  once  been  opened  to  the  humblest 
classes,  they  had  gained  a social  advantage  which 
could  never  be  taken  from  them.  The  organic 
period  of  Christendom,  then,  was  an  age  of 
privilege  for  adventurous  ability.  However  true 
! it  may  be  that  the  present  is  an  age,  and  America 
I a country,  for  lowborn  genius  to  rejoice  in,  it  may 
be  a cpiestion  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  age  or 
country,  on  the  bright  side  of  civilisation,  in 
which  men  of  natural  force  could  not  make  their 
own  way  very  much  to  their  own  wish. 

There  can  hardly  be  a stronger  contrast  than 
between  the  social  conditions  of  Germany  and 
America.  (I  refer  to  the  Northern  States  here, 
because  there  is  no  free  working-class  in  the 
Southern  States.)  In  Germany  and  in  America 
peasants  and  labourers  have  their  ambitions,  and 
succeed  in  gratifying  them  ; but  in  a widely 
different  way.  The  only  notion  that  the  German 
hoy-genius  has  is  of  becoming  learned  : the 
farthings  and  pence  are  saved  to  get  access  to 
books  and  lectures,  or  perhaps  art-study  : and  the 
self-made  heroes  of  Germany  are  mostly  authors, 
(workers  in  some  speciality  of  learning.)  or  artists. 
In  America,  the  learning  is  regarded  only  as  a 
means  of  rising.  The  hoy  in  the  loghouse  or  the 
workshop  saves,  like  the  German,  to  put  himself 
i to  school,  and  then  to  the  nearest  or  cheapest 
college  ; and  he  may  even  turn  schoolmaster  for  a 
time  ; hut  it  is  only  in  order  to  become  a lawyer, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  get  into  the  road  to  office 
and  political  life.  Once  there,  he  can  shape  his 
course  according  to  his  ability,  and  make  himself 
a great  engineer,  or  banker,  or  member  of 
Congress,  or  dignitary  in  his  own  State,  or  mill- 
owner,  or  ironmaster,  or  ambassador  to  Europe,  or 
half-a-dozen  other  things.  Where  there  is  so  near 
an  approach  to  democratic  equality  (for  the  real 
thing  is  not  attained,  nor  can  he  while  slavery 
exists  on  the  soil)  the  pressure  upon  every  indi- 


vidual is  light,  prior  to  his  becoming  distinguished, 
and  the  requisites  to  success  are  of  a slighter’ 
character.  Motherwit  obtains  its  deserts  more 
certainly  than  elsewhere  ; and  less  effort  and 
cultivation  are  necessary  to  success.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  as  many  as  not  of  distinguished 
Americans  have  taken  their  fathers’  horses  to 
drink,  as  Daniel  Webster  did,  or  blown  the  forge 
fire,  or  done  the  drudgery  of  the  printing-office, 
like  Garrison,  or  split  rails,  like  President 
Lincoln,  or  made  shoes,  or  fished  cod,  or  driven 
the  plough,  or  served  before  the  mast.  The 
commonest  drawback  to  their  greatness  and  their 
usefulness,  when  they  have  succeeded,  is  their 
want  of  real  cultivation.  A slight  smattering  of 
book-knowledge  is  enough  to  enable  them  to  “teach 
school,”  or  set  up  a lawyer’s  office  ; and  such 
knowledge,  having  answered  its  end,  entirely 
satisfies  the  possessor.  While  in  Germany  a 
successful  genius  sits  happy  in  his  study,  shut  in 
with  his  poverty,  and  aware  that  his  name  is 
spoken  with  consideration  where  his  special  branch 
of  learning  is  understood,  the  American  genius  is 
. receiving  homage  as  a millionaire,  or  returning 
thanks  to  a torclilit  multitude  front  a balcony,  or 
receiving  honours  from  Europe  on  account  of  some 
beneficent  invention,  while  unable  to  appreciate 
any  mode  of  life  but  that  which  he  inhabits,  and 
as  awkward  in  the  use  of  intellectual  tools  as 
adults  first  trying  to  learn  a foreign  language,  or 
President  Lincoln  in  penning  his  last  Message. 

In  our  couutry,  amidst  all  the  advantages  of  our 
age,  there  is  certainly  more  to  be  got  over,  in 
rising  in  life,  than  in  America.  The  superiority 
of  knowledge  among  the  instructed  (though  there 
arc  more  uninstructed  than  in  America),  the  fixed- 
ness of  men  of  all  classes  in  the  station  and 
employment  to  which  they  were  born,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  society  in  the  ordinary  march  of 
social  affairs,  all  unite  to  render  the  pressure  very 
strong  on  any  humble  person  who  would  rise  into 
a position  of  distinction.  Yet  the  age  is  favour- 
able, for  it  is  an  age  of  scientific  development,  and 
of  a fast-spreading  application  of  science  to  the 
arts  of  life  ; and  this  last  work  can  be  better  done 
by  handicraftmen  than  others,  if  they  are  pro- 
vided with  the  science.  Accordingly,  we  have 
seen  so  many  men  of  humble  birth  and  training 
rise  to  fame  and  fortune  within  two  generations 
that  we  almost  expect  to  hear  of  every  inventor 
or  improver  of  our  roads,  our  ships,  our  cannon, 
or  our  agriculture  and  manufactures,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a labourer  of  one  sort  or  another.  The 
field  of  their  inventions  is  commonly  mechanics, 
and  their  science  is  usually  mathematics,  followed 
by  physics  or  chemistry  and  geology.  In  the  last 
century  the  Arkwrights  and  Wedgwoods  and 
Brindleys  and  Telfords  were  types  of  our  self- 
made  men,  as  the  Stephensons,  Paxtons,  and 
Whitworths  are  of  the  present  century.  There 
used  to  be  a larger  proportion  of  artists  and  poets 
in  the  order  than  there  are  likely  to  be  again  ; 
for,  as  knowledge  and  taste  have  advanced,  the 
need  of  cultivation  is  more  generally  perceived,  if 
not  by  the  aspirant,  by  the  public.  Verses 
wonderful  for  a milkwoman  no  longer  excite  an 
interest ; and  the  poetry  of  ploughboys  is  prized, 
if  at  all,  for  its  keen  and  clear  retlection  of  nature, 
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and  not  because  it  proceeds  from  a ploughboj7. 
Elliott  of  Sheffield  proved  that  good  poetry  -wins 
fame  for  a blacksmith  as  for  a nobleman  or  gentle- 
man ; but  the  self-made  men  among  the  poets  are, 
and  will  be,  fewer  and  of  a higher  order  than 
formerly.  "We  do  not  look  for  a Burns  twice 
over  ; but  of  Bloomliehls  and  Clares  we  shall  hear 
less  than  our  fathers  did  ; and  mere  rhymesters, 
like  some  who  made  a great  noise  in  the  last 
centurj-,  are  obliged  to  withdraw  their  preten- 
sions, as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Close  of  Kirkby- 
Lonsdale,  who  would  once  have  been  a great  man  for 
life  after  the  Prime  Minister  had  spoken  of  him 
as  being  “in  the  same  category  with  Burns.” 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  about  Art. 
More  knowledge  is  now  necessaiy  to  cause  a man 
to  be  considered  a painter  than  our  fathers 
dreamed  of  before  the  Art-treasures  of  the  Con- 
tinent were  open  to  our  study.  In  America,  a 
man  rises  to  fame  and  fortune  presently  if  he  can 
give  on  canvas  a lively  representation  of  the 
woods  or  prairies  which  surround  him,  or  the 
daily  life  which  passes  before  his  eyes  ; and  not 
only  does  he  think  and  say  that  Europe  can  teach 
him  nothing,  but  his  patrons  are  too  apt  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion.  So  were  many  people  in 
England  when  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  brought 
Opie  up  from  a Cornish  cottage,  and  exhibited 
him  in  London  as  a heaven-born  genius.  Opie 
had  the  sense  to  perceive,  in  course  of  time,  the 
importance  of  study  ; but  the  want  of  it  kept 
him  below  his  capacity  as  a painter,  and  spoiled 
him  in  a way  which  could  scarcely  happen  again. 

He  was  the  son  of  a journeyman  carpenter  in 
Cornwall;  and  his  genius  manifested  itself  in  what 
his  industrious  father  considered  idle  tricks  of 
scrawling  likenesses  of  people  and  things  with 
chalk  on  every  surface  he  could  reach.  A sketch 
of  this  sort  on  a barn-door  struck  the  eye  of  Dr. 
Wolcot,  a physician  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
found  on  inquiry  that  the  boy  had  taken  like- 
nesses— wasting  his  time  in  that  way,  as  his  father 
said.  The  Doctor  engaged  him  as  his  foot-boy,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  improve  his  talent,  and 
then  let  him  travel  as  a portrait-painter,  finally 
introducing  him  in  London  as  an  artist.  He  was 
then  only  twenty  ; and  it  could  be  no  wonder  if 
his  head  was  turned  when  the  street  was  crowded 
with  carriages  of  great  people,  who  came  to  stare 
and  flatter.  He  was  rough  and  rude  in  appear- 
ance and  manner,  and  so  unlikely  to  improve 
under  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  well  that  his 
popularitjr  declined,  leaving  him  rich  enough  to 
command  opportunities  of  study.  He  married 
first  for  wealth,  hut  suffered  great  misery  till 
freed  by  a divorce.  His  second  wife  was  a 
woman  of  some  literary  capacity  and  cultivation  ; 
and  during  the  nine  remaining  years  of  his  life 
she  was  devoted  to  him,  and  his  mind  expanded 
and  became  enriched  by  study.  As  his  wife's 
piquant  face  appears  in  all  the  heroines  of  his 
later  pictures,  her  mind  may  he  traced  in  a dis- 
appearance of  incongruities  such  as  were  very 
common  before.  One  of  his  most  ambitious  pic- 
tures is  Jephtha’s  Daughter  ; and  in  it  occurs  a 
mistake  too  flagrant  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
any  eminent  painter  of  our  time.  The  victim  is 
represented  at  the  moment  of  sacrifice,  with  eyes 


bound,  and  the  knife  uplifted  over  her  : and  the 
saeri  fleer  is  actually  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews, 
with  breastplate  and  robes  complete  ! It  did  not 
occur  to  the  Cornish  artisan  that  the  Jews  did  not 
olfer  human  sacrifices,  and  that  it  was  a mistake 
of  his  own  to  suppose  that  Jephtha  was  a Jew 
who  could  bring  his  child  for  slaughter  at  the  altar 
of  Jehovah.  Such  are  the  drawbacks  of  self-made 
men  in  the  career  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Opie  did  his 
best  latterly  to  supply  himself  with  knowledge 
enough  to  fill  the  professorship  of  painting  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  ; and  he  attained  his  object  just 
before  his  death.  The  four  lectures  he  had 
delivered  were  published  by  his  widow.  When 
new  to  fame,  he  trusted  his  genius  for  every- 
thing. Being  asked  how  he  mixed  his  colours,  he 
answered  “With  my  brains:”  and  he  might 
fairly  remain  satisfied  with  his  own  ways  iu  re- 
gard to  colour,  which  was  his  strong  point.  But, 
when  he  took  to  painting  history,  lie  must  have 
become  aware  of  his  disadvantages  from  his  want 
of  education.  Half  a century  later,  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  him  to  obtain  both  general  and 
special  knowledge  : and  he  would  certainly  have 
been  better  informed  or  less  famous. 

This  disadvantage  belonging  to  a low  origin 
applies  less  to  music  than  to  the  other  arts  ; and 
the  means  of  a scientific  musical  training  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  accessible  and  abundant ; so  that 
we,  or  the  next  generation,  may  hope  to  see,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  tlio  extended  cultivation  of  music 
iu  England,  the  rise  of  some  lark,  springing  from 
the  low  furrow,  and  mounting  on  high  to  win  the 
world’s  ear  with  music,  fresh  as  the  morning. 
Musical  genius  is  a matter  of  organisation  in  which 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  ; it  is  like  mathema- 
tical genius, — mainly  inherent,  while  susceptible 
of  iucalcidahle  enlargement  of  application  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  by 
a general  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  Still,  from 
the  course  now  taken  by  the  progress  of  society 
in  England,  it  seems  as  if  we  might  for  some  time 
longer  look  for  self-made  men  chistlj’  among  the 
improvers  of  the  arts  of  life. 

I do  not  know  that  a fairer  example  could  he 
found  during  such  a period  than  Richard  Grainger, 
who  died  on  the  -1th  of  July  last,  leaving  a name 
which  will  he  immortal  in  his  native  place.  If 
his  fame  has  not  reached  all  his  countrymen,  it 
must  be  for  reasons  which  time  will  remove.  Xot 
only  have  his  services  merited  national  respect, 
but  they  are  of  a kind  which  it  is  good  for  us  to 
study.  Some  of  mj’  readers  may  possibly  remem- 
ber what  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tj'ne  was 
like  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  I took  in  the 
impression  of  it  in  earljT  childhood,  in  1 SOD  ; and 
the  impression  remains  distinct  as  the  pictures 
in  children’s  memories  are  apt  to  he.  It  was 
then  a remarkably  shabbj'  and  ugly  town.  Its 
moor,  with  shining  ponds  scattered  on  the  grassy 
surface,  and  a black  toad  running  straight  across 
it  to  the  north,  where  the  outline  of  the  Cheviots 
might  be  seen  on  a clear  day,  was  one  striking 
feature.  The  Tyne,  winding  through  the  vale  on 
the  oue  hand  and  to  the  sea  on  the  other,  afforded 
other  walks.  A steep  hill,  covered  with  budd- 
ings, rose  from  the  river,  and  sank  into  a ravine 
behind,  which,  with  a second  hill,  was  partly  filled 
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with  houses.  The  public  buildings  were  black 
and  hideous  to  a child's  eye  ; and  the  streets  were 
narrow  and  dirty ; the  brick  dwellings  being 
shabby,  one  and  all,  and  grimed  with  smoke.  The 
number  of  names  of  convents,  priories,  friaries, 
chapels  and  the  like,  was  very  striking,  while  the 
Castle  (the  New  Castle)  built  by  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  frowned  black  above  the  river.  The 
number  of  religious  houses  was  due  to  the  holy 
well  which  was  found  at  the  head  of  the  ravine 
before  the  place  was  a town  at  all.  The  well  was 
a place  of  pilgrimage,  and  monasteries  naturally 
grew  up  round  it.  Kings  of  England  rested  in 
them,  and  queens  of  Scotland  took  refuge  there  on 
occasion.  The  place  assumed  a new  aspect  after 
the  discovery  of  the  coal,  which  lay  under  the 
grass  of  the  Tyne  valley.  A great  commerce  by 
the  port  of  Shields  grew  up  • the  glass  manufac- 
ture was  established  ; and  at  the  opening  of  our 
century,  the  population,  somewhat  under  40,000, 
was  busy  and  tolerably  prosperous,  but  ill-lodged, 
dirty,  and  unattractive  in  appearance  and  manner 
accordingly. 

When  we  children  were  taken  for  our  daily 
walk  in  the  summer  of  ISO!),  we  had  to  pass 
through  certain  streets  before  wc  could  get  to  the 
moor  and  other  open  spaces  of  country ; and  we 
must  have  sometimes  met  Richard  Grainger  going 
to  or  from  school, — a round-faced,  rosy,  good- 
humoured,  quiet  charity-hoy  of  eleven,  in  a green 
badge  coat.  His  father,  a porter  on  the  quay, 
had  married  a woman  from  Gibraltar  ; and  they 
lived  in  two  small  rooms  in  High  Friar  Chare 
(lane  or  narrow  street.)  The  father  died  when 
his  children  were  infants  ; and  their  only  chance 
of  education  was  from  the  charity  schools  of  the 
town.  .Richard  'went  to  that  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
where  he  studied  Tinwell’s  arithmetic,  the  Bible, 
the  spelling-book,  and  Toni  Thumb.  The  mother, 
a stout  woman,  steady  at  her  needle,  is  still  re- 
membered by  customers  who  employed  her  to 
graft  stockings,  get  up  silk  stockings  and  muslins, 
and  make  gloves.  Jf  she  did  such  things  in  her 


and  Richard’s  dream  was  of  what  might  he  made 
of  the  town  if  that  space  could  be  utilised,  and 
the  winding  streets  swept  away  and  re-made. 
While  still  a boy  be  made  his  plan,  .and  saw  in 
prospect  (for  bo  fully  intended  to  accomplish  liis 
scheme)  the  terraces,  squares,  new  streets  and 
public  buildings  which  he  meant  to  build,  and  to 
face  with  dressed  stone,  in  the  place  of  dingy 
brick.  At  spare  times  he  slipped  down  to  places 
where  he  could  examine  the  quality  of  the  stone 
he  meant  to  quarry  for  bis  works.  He  traced  the 
extent  of  this  stone,  and  determined  to  prove  to 
his  townsmen  how  much  better  it  was  to  build 
bouses  with  than  brick.  He  was  probably  un- 
aware of  the  praise  of  Augustus, — that  he  had 
found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble  ; but  it  was 
precisely  bis  own  ambition  to  turn  his  native 
town  of  dingy  brick  into  stone.  His  first  hit  of 
work  in  pulling  down  old  brick  walls  was  visited 
afterwards  with  much  curiosity.  As  soon  as  lie 
was  out  of  his  time,  he  and  his  elder  brother, 
George,  who  was  a bricklayer,  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  a small  bouse  next  their  mother’s.  He 
owed  his  next  opportunity  to  an  opulent  member 
of  the  Methodist  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
Though  wondered  at  for  employing  “a  raw  lad 
like  Grainger,”  this  Mr.  Batson  entrusted  to  him 
the  building  of  some  houses  in  Higliam  Place. 
Richard  was  worthy  of  the  trust.  He  was  up  at 
three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  worked  till  nine 
at  night, — giving  his  whole  mind  to  the  business  ; 
and  ic  was  thoroughly  well  done. 

He  had  the  stimulus  of  wishing  to  marry  ; and 
he  did  marry  young,  and  extremely  well.  His  wife 
Rachel  was  a class-mate  at  chapel,  and  so  far  well- 
connected  that  she  had  eventually  a fortune  of 
oOOOf,  But  that  was  the  least  of  the  good  things 
she  brought  to  Richard.  She  made  liis  home  a 
place  of  rest  and  comfort,  and  moreover  kept  his 
accounts  and  managed  his  correspondence.  She 
was  a woman  of  taste  as  well  as  business-capa- 
city ; ami  her  counsel  was  as  beneficial  to  him 
in  liis  work  abroad  as  her  affection  in  Ins  rest 


latter  days,  it  was  for  her  own  pleasure ; for 
Richard  enabled  her  to  live  as  she  liked. 

The  first  incident  which  he  could  reeal  as  turn- 
ing his  mind  towards  the  work  of  his  life  was  an 
improvement  which  was  made  in  the  town  in  IS®. 
The  shambles  had  till  then  been  in  the  open  street, 
but  the  decency  of  a covered  market  in  the  Dean 
(the  dene  or  ravine  in  the  middle  of  the  town) 
impressed  the  future  architect  very  deeply.  He 
was  presently  apprenticed  to  a house-carpenter, 
named  Brown,  to  whom  he  eventually  gave  a 
good  deal  of  employment.  The  quiet,  contented, 
thoughtful  Methodist  apprentice  was  much  prized 
by  his  master,  and  noticed  by  other  people.  For 
his  part,  his  mind  was  full  of  a great  idea  which 
he  was  always  pondering,  at  work  and  at  play. 
The  nunnery  beside  the  holy  well  had  become  a great 
mischief.  It  occupied  twelve  acres  of  ground, — 
not  now  as  a convent,  but  in  the  form  of  a man- 


at home. 

His  first  speculation  on  his  own  resources  was 
building  two  houses  in  Percy  Street, — of  brick  as 
yet.  Then  he  built  a whole  street,  except  eight 
houses  ; and  it  was  extolled  as  something  splendid 
from  its  width  and  regularity.  Grainger  smiled  at 
the  popular  admiration  ; for  he  thought  the  houses 
ordinary  enough,  with  their  plain  brick  outsides. 
He  had  noihing  to  do  with  the  plan,  or  it  would 
have  been  very  different.  This  he  presently 
proved  by  creating  a handsome  square  of  stone- 
houses,  opening  out  of  the  new  brick  street.  Eldon 
Square  was  begun  in  1S2G, — and  all  hut  four  of 
the  houses,  and  the  handsome  club-house  in  the 
centre  of  one  side,  were  his  work.  He  had  expe- 
rience here  of  some  of  the  vexations  which  haunt 
builders  at  every  turn.  As  soon  as  the  houses 
were  finished,  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the 
American  timber  employed  in  the  roofs  was  in- 


sion,  with  gardens  and  plantations,  in  which 
nothing  could  grow  for  the  smoke.  A high  wall 
surrounded  this  large  area  ; and  the  streets  were 
actually  made  circuitous  on  account  of  it.  Charles 
I.  had  slept  in  that  mansion  : but  it  could  not 
stand  in  everybody’s  way  for  ever  for  that  reason  : 


fested  by  hugs.  I suppose  they  were  got  rid  of ; 
for  the  speculation  succeeded  so  well  as  to  bring 
larger  enterprises  after  it.  His  friend  and  attorney 
advised  him  to  retire  on  the  20,000f.  he  had 
realised  : but  Grainger  produced  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  a noble  crescent  and  terrace,  to  be  built 
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on  a high  healthy  grazing-land  beside  the  moor. 
There  were  to  be  seventy  tirst-class,  and  sixty 
second-class  houses  ; yet  the  calculations  made 
by  Richard  and  Rachel  were  so  clear  and  com- 
plete, and  cautious,  that  Mr.  Fenwick,  the 
attorney,  was  satisiied. 

The  Leazes  Terrace  and  Crescent  were  soon 
built  and  occupied,  and  Grainger  was  a rich  man.  ' 

It  will  not  be  interesting  to  readers  unac- 
quainted with  Newcastle  to  follow  the  course  of 
Grainger's  enterprises.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
before  he  began  to  fulfil  his  own  particular 
dreams  about  the  Nunnery  grounds,  he  had  added 
to  the  town  house  property  ancl  public  build- 
ings to  the  value  of  nearly  200,000/.  His  name 
was  now  in  everybody's  mouth,  for  good  or  for  evil. 
It  was  difficult  to  lind  anything  to  say  against 
him  personally ; but  the  owners  of  rieketty  old 
houses  and  inconvenient  old  shops  and  warehouses 
complained  of  the  diminishing  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. In  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town, 
there  were  prophecies  that  dwellings  would  be- 
come a drug.  Those  who  could  find  nothing  else 
to  allege,  spoke  of  Richard's  badge-coat  and  his 
mother’s  stocking-grafting,  and  tossed  their  heads 
at  the  idea  of  his  having  made  so  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  while  they  who  used  to  bid  him 
be  a good  boy  had  been  working  hard  to  make 
only  as  many  hundreds.  As  a set-off  against 
such  remarks  there  were  the  facts  of  an  increased 
importation  of  Baltic  timber,  and  such  a demand 
for  better  houses  and  shops  as  kept  all  the 
builders  in  the  place  busier  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  There  was  a new  briskness  in  all 
trades,  and,  in  due  course,  a marked  increase  in 
the  population  of  Newcastle. 

The  long-hoped-for  day  came  at  last.  The 
twelve  acres  were  in  the  hands  of  a proprietor 
willing  to  sell.  Grainger  was  presently  reported 
to  have  paid  50,000/.  for  the  estate,  and  45,000/. 
more  for  old  property  which  lay  between  the 
estate  and  the  busy  parts  of  the  town.  It  was 
some  time  before  public  curiosity  could  learn  what 
was  to  be  done  ; for  Grainger’s  plans  were  prepared 
at  home  ; and  his  secrets  were  well  kept.  By  the 
advice  of  his  attorney,  he  now  transferred  his 
business  to  the  office  of  the  town-clerk, — because, 
not  only  of  the  magnitude  of  his  concerns,  but  of 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  good  will  of  the 
Corporation.  A meat-market  and  the  theatre 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  meditated  improvements. 
When  the  plaits  were  exhibited,  and  public  opinion 
was  found  to  be  in  their  favour,  the  Corporation 
surrendered  the  market,  on  Grainger’s  promise  to 
erect  a new  one,  superior  in  all  respects.  The  new 
market  was  opened  with  much  jubilation,  as  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  Green  market,  which 
soon  followed,  may  be  remembered  by  any  of  my 
readers  who  attended  the  British  Association  Meet- 
ing of  1S3S,  when  it  was  lighted  up  for  the  Pro- 
menade— its  elegant  fountains  being  wreathed  with 
gaslights. 

We  hear  from  Paris  of  a discontented  house- 
owner who  had  just  appealed  against  the  amount 
of  compensation  awarded  to  him,  for  a dwelling  to 
be  swept  away  in  the  course  of  improvements  ; 
and  of  his  finding  no  traces  of  his  house  when  he 
went  to  make  one  more  survey  of  it,  after  having 


seen  it  in  the  morning.  The  incident  reminded 
me  of  Grainger’s  movements  in  the  case  of 
the  other  obstruction  to  his  plans, — the  theatre. 
The  proprietors  parted  with  it  to  Grainger,  in 
exchange  for  a new  one  and  500/.  Somebody,  how- 
ever, was  dissatisfied,  and  was  about  to  apply  for 
an  injunction  to  stop  proceedings ; but,  within 
three  hours  from  the  signing  of  the  contract,  the 
chimneys  were  down  ; and  before  a letter  could 
get  to  London  no  trace  of  the  building  remained. 

This  was  Grainger’s  way,  as  a crowd  of  people 
found  who  came  into  Grey  Street  one  morning  to 
see  how  he  was  getting  on  about  a house  which 
projected  so  as  to  spoil  his  scheme,  and  which  the 
owners  stood  out  about,  as  is  natural  in  such  cases. 
The  house  was  gone  ! The  purchase  had  been 
effected  the  evening  before  ; the  tenants  were  in- 
stantly removed  to  a dwelling  where  the}-  found 
good  fires,  and  everything  comfortable ; and  the  ' 
tires  they  left  behind  were  still  burning  when  the 
chimneys  came  down. 

Grainger  now  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
anxieties  and  troubles  of  a kind  which  he  had  not 
anticipated.  His  excavations  kept  him  awake  at 
night,  and  filled  him  with  anxiety  all  day, — the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  land  being  so  various  and 
often  so  perverse.  Over  and  above  the  levelling 
and  embanking,  for  the  mere  digging  and  re- 
moving of  surplus  soil,  he  paid  21,500/.  Yet 
he  had  made  his  mortar  wherever  he  came  upon 
sand,  and  bricks  when  he  came  to  clay.  A brick- 
field in  the  midst  of  his  works  was  a common 
spectacle.  In  his  economy  he  did  not  forget  his 
old  friends,  and  many  a one  of  them  has  seen 
one  of  Grainger’s  carts  stop  at  the  door  with  a 
load  of  firewood,  when  he  was  clearing  his  areas. 

In  live  years  he  had  built  nine  new  streets,  of 
varying  lengths  from  eighty  to  above  live  hundred 
yards  ; wide  and  airy,  and  consisting  entirely  of 
houses  and  public  buildings  of  polished  stone  in 
varied  designs  of  most  striking  beauty.  It  is  an 
astonishment  to  foreigners,  arriving  at  Newcastle, 
to  see  such  an  architectural  exliibition  in  a pro- 
vincial town,  formerly  heard  of  only  for  its  coal 
and  glass.  We  used  to  be  proud  of  Bath  for  its 
streets  and  crescents  ; and  now  Nottingham  is 
putting  on  a new  aspect,  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  agent,  with  an 
enlarged  area  to  work  upon  : but  no  improvements 
in  our  provincial  places  can  ever  reduce  the  mar- 
vellousness of  Richard  Grainger’s  transformation 
of  his  dingy  native  town.  The  so-called  “new 
town  ” of  Newcastle  will  be  his  monument  while 
Newcastle  has  a history.  Between  the  time  I 
have  spoken  of  and  his  death — twenty  years — he 
has  done  many  great  works  ; but  I have  not  seen 
them,  and  cannot  tell  what  they  are.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark  that  he  must  have  had  the  command 
of  much  capital  besides  his  own.  Both  patriotic 
and  speculative  citizens  were  doubtless  glad  to 
furnish  the  means  for  his  enterprises.  It  was 
common  to  hear  rumours  of  coming  disaster,  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  had  always  prophesied 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  ambitious  charity-boy  : 
but  there  was  a general  trust  in  his  prudence  and 
sagacity.  His  accuracy  in  accounting  for  Metho- 
dist pence  when  he  was  a collector  in  his  boyhood 
helped  him  well  when  scores  of  thousands  were 
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passing  through  his  hands.  His  quiet  cheerful- 
ness and  colleetedness  gave  an  impression  of  being 
a safe  man  in  all  his  transactions.  His  healthful 
composure  was  just  the  same  in  middle  life  as  in 
his  youth,  when  Mrs.  Fenwick  asked  her  husband 
who  he  was,  and  called  him  “ the  bonniest  lad  she 
| ever  saw.”  But  there  were  times  when  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  lose  both  his  security  and  his  com-  ' 
posure.  in  one  dreary  season,  when  commercial 
affairs  came  to  a dead  lock,  when  all  creditors 
pressed,  and  no  money  was  to  be  had,  Grainger 
failed.  It  was  not  for  long,  and  he  soon  pros- 
pered again.  But  at  another  time,  when  he  had 
at  once  too  heavy  a weight  of  liability  upon  him, 
and  had  worked  too  hard,  and  allowed  himself  too 
little  sleep,  his  brain  gave  way.  An  interval  of 
rest  and  proper  treatment  restored  him  entirely  : 
but  these  misfortunes  must,  in  all  fairness,  come 
into  the  account  of  his  career. 

It  would  take  up  too  muck  space  to  tell  of  his 
plans  for  supplying  water  and  gas,  and  connect- 
ing railways,  or  to  describe  the  many  public 
buildings  he  has  given  to  Newcastle.  In  live 
years  from  his  purchase  of  the  Nunnery  grounds, 
he  had  added  another  million  to  the  value  of  the 
house  property  in  the  town.  He  bought  for  him- 
self the  great  Elswick  estate,  which  lies  along  the 
Tyne,  paying  for  it  200,000?.  He  employed  2000 
workmen  at  once,  and  held  his  ground  when  they 
attempted  to  strike.  I remember  the  curiosity  of 
the  townsmen  one  day  when  the  report  llew  round 
that  Grainger’s  men  had  struck  : but  next  morn- 
ing he  had  had  six  hundred  apprentices  sworn  in. 
His  work  was  then  chietiy  excavation,  which  could 
be  done  by  them  under  his  direction  ; and  very 
serene  he  looked,  working  among  them.  The 
men  came  back  in  crowds  : he  picked,  and  chose, 
and  rejected  ; and  many  lamented  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  most  liberal  and  considerate 
i employer  they  had  ever  had.  He  was  the  friend 
of  his  workmen  throughout  his  career.  Perhaps 
it  is  a more  striking  fact  that  he  was  on  the  most 
amiable  terms  with  the  other  architects  and 
builders  of  the  town. 

The  perplexing  thing  is — Low  he  became  quali- 
| fied  to  conceive  and  work  out  his  really  beautiful 
designs.  He  himself  said  that  a visit  to  Edinburgh, 
early  in  his  life,  impressed  him  very  deeply.  He 
afterwards  saw  London  and  Dublin  : and  that  was 
about  all.  What  he  might  have  been  with  the 
training  of  an  architect,  or  with  any  sort  of 
liberal  education,  there  is  no  saying.  The  want 
of  it  was  on  occasion  painfully  felt.  The  sanitary 
j|  arrangements  of  his  “new  town”  might,  1 am 
told,  have  been  much  better  than  they  are : and  I 
have  myself  had  opportunity  to  observe  how 
I strange  some  things  were  to  him  which  ought  to 
have  been  familiar.  Wien  1 became  acquainted 
with  him,  in  1839,  I had  just  been  at  Venice  ; 
and  it  seemed  natural  that  he  would  be  interested 
m what  was  to  be  seen  there.  But  there  was  no 
making  him  comprehend  or  believe  that  there 
| were  canals  instead  of  streets.  He  thought  I 
misunderstood  him,  as  he  Wanted  to  hear,  not 
about  the  navigation,  but  “the  approaches.” 

“ The  approaches,  ma'am,”  ho  kept  saying  : 

| “there  must  be  approaches.”  I showed  him 
Trout  and  Harding’s  engraved  representation 


of  Venice.  He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
a thing  in  his  life  as  these  water-streets  : and 
I made  him  take  the  volume  home,  hoping  that 
he  would  get  some  proiit  for  Newcastle  out  of  it. 
No  doubt  he  must  have  learned  a great  deal  from 
engravings  : but,  allowing  every  possible  means  of 
supplying  the  defects  of  his  education,  it  remains 
perfectly  -wonderful  that  his  street  architecture 
should  be  what  it  is  ; and  it  is  at  once  animating 
and  mournful  to  think  what  ho  might  have  been 
if  his  education  had  been  better  than  that  of  a 
charity  boy.  Brave  Ben  Jonson  laid  his  bricks 
with  a book  open  beside  him.  Grainger  plied  his 
tools  while  his  hSad  was  full  of  his  poetic  dream. 
If  he  had  had  a fair  share  of  Ben’s  learniug,  it 
would  have  sent  him  out  to  see  the  world  , and 
who  can  say  what  he  might  not  have  done  when 
he  had  seen  Italy  and  Greece  ? 

Though  he  might  thus  have  been  something 
more  and  greater,  Grainger  was  truly  an  eminent 
street  architect  : and  I know  not  where  we  could 
find,  at  home  or  abroad,  a sounder  or  more  genial 
example  of  a self-made  man. 

Harriet  Marti  near. 


CIVILE  BELLUM. 

“ In  tliis  fearful  struggle  between  North  ami  South,  there 
are  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  fathers  are  arrayed  against 
sous,  brothers  against  brothers.” — Americas  1’aper. 

“ Rifleman,  shoot  me  a fancy  shot 

Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette, 

King  me  a ball  in  the  glittering  spot 

That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet  ! ” 

“Ay,  Captain  ! here  goes  for  a fine-drawn  Lead, 

There's  music  around  when  my  barrel's  in  tune  ! ” 

Crack  ! went  the  title,  the  messenger  sped, 

And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

“Now,  rdfleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and  snatch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  handsel  first  blood  ; 

A button,  a loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 

That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a diamond  stud  1 ” 

“ 0 ! Captain,  I staggered,  and  sunk  on  my  track, 

When  I gazed  on  the  face  of  the  fallen  vidette, 

For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  ou  his  back, 

That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me  yet. 

“ But  I snatched  off  the  trinket — this  locket  of  gold — 

An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its  wav, 

Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold, 

Of  a beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array.” 

“ Ha  ! Rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket  ! — ’Tig  she, 

My  brother’s  young  bride — and  the  fallen  dragoon 
Was  her  husband — Husli ! soldier, ’twas  Heaven’s  decree, 

We  must  bury  him,  there,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ! 

“But,  hark  ! the  far  bugles  their  warnings  unite  ; 

War  is  a virtue — weakness  a sin  : 

There's  linking  and  loping  around  us  to-night ; 

Load  again,  Rifleman,  keep  your  baud  in  ! ” 

From  the  Once  Exited  States.  j 

HOW  THE  O’DONNELLS  FIRST  WENT 
TO  SPAIN. 

A CELTIC  LEGEND  OF  MAGIC  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

“ An ! then  is  it  really  true  that  Marshal 
O’Donnell  has  been  made  a grandee  of  Spain  . 
said  an  old  farmer  to  me  a few  days  ago.  whilst 
walking  along  the  bigli-road,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  railway  between  lloss-sina  and  Kilma- 
j cow,  in  the  county  Kilkenny. 
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HOW  THE  O’DOXXELLS  FIRST  WEXT  TO  SPAIX. 


“Yes,”  I replied.  “ I believe  tlie  fact  to  be 
so,  for  such  au  announcement  has  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers.  But  why  do  you  ask  the 
question  ?” 

“ Why  do  I ask  the  question  ?”  responded  the 
farmer.  ‘ ‘ Why  ? Because  I am  deeply  and  per- 
sonally interested  in  it.” 

“ Indeed  ! then,  perhaps,  you  are  a relation  of 
the  Marshal’s  ?” 

“Me!  a relation  of  the  Marshal's?  There 
isn’t  one  drop  of  his  blood  in  my  veins.” 


“Then  how  come  you  to  be  deeply  and  person- 
ally interested  in  the  elevation  to  a Spanish  dignity 
of  a person  who  must  be  a complete  stranger  to 
you  ?” 

“ It  is  easy  answering  that  question,”  said  the 
farmer.  “The  reason  I take  an  interest  in  the 
matter  is,  that  simple  and  humble  as  I may 
appear,  yet  it  was  from  my  house  the  first  of  the 
O'Donnells  ever  left  Ireland  to  go  to  Spain  ; aud 
it  was  by  the  merest  accident  I did  not  inherit 
au  immense  fortune  by  their  doing  so.” 


“That  is  a strange  story  yon  are  telling,”  I j 
ventnred  to  remark. 

“ Strange  ! it  is  the  most  wonderful  story  ever 
you  heard,  and  as  the  sun  is  shining  brightly, 
and  there  is  an  old  trunk  of  a tree  for  you  to 
sit  upon  if  you  are  tired,  and  if  you  have  lialf- 
an-hour  to  spare,  and  will  listen  to  me,  1 will 
tell  you  the  whole  narration  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end — and  a better  spot  for  telling  it  than 
this  there  could  not  be,  as  I can  point  out  to 
yon  the  several  places  I have  to  mention  in  my 
history.” 


“ Go  on  with  your  story,”  I observed,  “ you 
will  find  me  a patient  and  attentive  listener.” 

The  old  man  lighted  his  pipe,  and,  seating  him- 
self by  my  side,  he  pointed  to  the  hills,  a couple 
of  miles  distant  from  the  high-road,  and  directly 
opposite  to  where  we  werC  seated,  and  thus 
expressed  himself : 

“ You  know  that  the  dark,  dull,  gloomy-looking 
mountain  to  the  right,  and  which  is  all  over  roeks 
and  furze-bushes,  is  called  ‘Tory  Hill,’  and  yon 
know  that  the  hill  that  is  facing  us,  and  is  tilled, 
is  ealled  ‘ Rahar  ’ (but  its  right  name  is  ‘Hath-ar ’), 
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and  you  know  there  is  a valley  that  runs  between 
the  two,  in  which  you  may  he  sure,  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  to  find  more  stones  than  potatoes,  .and 
more  weeds  than  turnips.  Now,  all  this  yon 
know  as  well,  and  may  he  better,  than  myself  that 
is  telling  it  to  you ; hut  there  is  one  thing  about 
the  two  places  that,  may  be,  you  do  not  know ; 
and  that  is,  that  in  the  ancient  times  both  Tory 
Hill  and  Rahar  were  great  huge  fortifications  of 
those  thieving,  murdering,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian pagans,  the  Danes.  Well  ! there  is 
another  thing  that,  perhaps,  you  did  not  know 
before,  and  that  is,  that  between  Tory  Hill  and 
Rahar  the  Danes  had  constructed  a subterranean 
passage  ; and  they  had  two  reasons  for  making 
it — first,  because  it  was  easier  for  them  to  make 
caves  under  ground  at  Rahar  than  at  Tory  Hill, 
by  reason  of  the  latter  being  nothing  from  its  base 
to  its  top  but  a solid  rock  ; and  next  because, 
whichever  of  the  two  places  should  come  to 
be  attacked  by  the  Irish,  the  Danes  could  bring 
together  to  the  same  spot  the  fighting  men  of 
both  fortifications  ; and,  then,  if  they  were  to 
be  beaten  in  the  one  fort,  they  bad  still  another 
to  retreat  to.  Oh  ! it’s  they — the  Danes — that 
were  the  cunning,  artful  set  of  villains  ! and  it 
is  no  wonder — they  were  so  ’cute — that  they  were 
able  to  hold  out  for  so  many  centuries  against 
the  poor  innocent  Irish  who,  in  their  simplicity, 
could  do  nothing  but  knock  out  Danish  brains 
when  they  had  an  opportunity,  and  never  stop 
cursing  them  when  either  beaten  or  bamboozled 
by  them. 

“Well,  now,  seeing  how  Tory  Hill  and  Rahar 
are  situated  in  regard  to  one  another,  you  will 
easily  understand  that,  though  Tory  Hill  was  the 
most  conspicuous-looking  of  the  two  fortifications, 
and  that  the  cunning  Danes  seemed  to  think  a 
deal  more  of  its  possession  than  of  the  other,  still 
the  fact  was  that  the  place  that  was  really  im- 
portant to  them  was  Rahar,  because  it  was  there 
they  had  stored  not  only  the  best  part  of  their 
provisions  for  both  fortifications,  in  case  of  their 
being  besieged,  but  also  because  it  was  there  they 
preserved  all  their  plunder — the  gold  and  silver 
and  diamonds  and  emeralds  and  pearls,  with  all 
the  gold  crosses,  chalices,  and  priests’  vestments, 
they  had  robbed  out  of  every  Irish  church,  monas- 
tery, and  convent  they  ever  got  inside  of.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  wealth,  grandeur,  and 
riches  these  thieves  of  the  world  had  stored  up  in 
the  caves  of  Rahar.  And,  only  think  of  their 
artifices  and  ’cuteness ! the  better  to  conceal  this 
wealth,  they  did  not  hide  it  in  trunks,  but  put  it 
in  places  that  an  honest  pious  Irishman  would 
never  think  of  seeking  after  it — and  that  is — in 
stone  coffins  ! It’s  the  truth  I am  telling  you — 
as  you  will  find  when  I come  to  the  end  of  my 
story.  And  what  is  more — the  diabolical  villains  ! 
as  1 know  to  my  cost — they  buried  their  gold 
and  silver  with  such  powerful  enchantments  cast 
around  them,  that  if  by  any  chance  they  came  to 
be  discovered  in  the  day-time  the  contents  of  the 
coffins  would  appear  to  be — what  they  were  not — 
bones,  stones,  and  ashes  ; and  would  never  appear 
to  be — what  they  really  are — the  finest  of  yellow 
gold,  and  the  brightest  of  purest  silver.  My  curse 
upon  the  Danes  ! — dead  and  alive  ! here  and 


hereafter  ! — for  it  is  I that  am  the  heavy  loser  by 
their  vile  witchcraft. 

“ And,  now,  after  all  this  long  preamble,  I am 
coming  to  the  pith  of  my  story,  and  as  to  how  the 
O’Donnells  first  went  to  Spain. 

“You  see  just  near  to  the  top  of  Rahar  Hill 
there  is  a small  white  house — as  white  as  snow — 
so  white,  you  would  fancy  it  was  whitewashed 
every  Monday  morning  in  the  year.  Not  at  all. 

It  is  made  of  white  stones,  and  as  it  looks  now,  so  I 
did  it  appear  fifty  years  ago,  when  I first  went  to  I 
live  in  it.  That  is  my  house,  and  it  was  from 
that  very  house  the  first  O’Donnell  ever  went  to 
Spain.  And  the  way  that  it  all  happened  was 
this — just  as  l am  going  to  tell  yon. 

“ For  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  years  the 
Danes  and  the  Irish  were  fighting  with  one 
another.  The  Danes  were  trying  to  hold  their 
grip  on  the  country,  and  the  Irish  were  trying  to 
drive  them  out  of  it.  At  last  the  Irish  succeeded. 

The  Danes  were  broken,  horse  and  foot,  and  all 
that  the  remnant  of  them  could  do,  to  save  their 
lives,  was  to  sail  awray  to  Denmark  as  fast  as  they 
were  able.  They  could  not  take  with  them  the 
plunder  they  had  stored  in  Rahar  ; but,  in  order 
to  conceal  from  the  Irish  the  treasures  they  were 
leaving,  they  first  of  all  stopped  up  the  subter- 
ranean passage  between  Tory  Hill  and  Rahar.  ! 
They  left  the  walls  standing  in  the  one  place,  and 
destroyed  them  in  the  other  ; and  in  lieu  of  them 
built  up  that  white  house,  and  put  into  it  an  old 
Danish  woman  and  her  young  grand-daughter, 
well  knowing  that  the  Irish  were  too  polite,  kind- 
hearted,  and  good-natured,  ever  to  molest  an  old 
woman  that  was  too  ugly  for  any  one  to  wish  to 
look  twice  at  her,  and  a little  girl  that  already 
promised  to  be  so  pretty  that  a king  might,  in 
time,  pay  court  to  her. 

“Now,  do  you  know  the  reason  for  the  Danes 
doing  this  ? Of  course  you  don’t,  and  therefore  I 
will  tell  you.  Once  a Dane  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  anything — no  matter  what  it  is — a guinea,  a 
shilling,  a silver  spoon,  or  an  acre  of  land,  he 
reckons  that  it  is  his — his  alone — and  belongs 
to  him  from  the  first  clutch  he  has  made  of  it 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment ; and,  supposing  the 
rightful  owner  takes  it  away  from  him,  still  the 
Dane  never  forgoes  his  claim  on  it,  but  acts  in  | 
such  a wTay  as  if  he  believed  that  if  he  docs  not 
live  to  get  it,  still  his  sen  or  grandson  or  some 
one  descending  from  him,  though  it  was  centuries 
from  the  present  time,  will  again  come  into  pos- 
session of  it.  That  I may  never  sin  ! but  L am 
told  tlicre  are  Danes  now  living  in  Copenhagen 
who  can  show'  you  what  they  call  ‘ their  title- 
deeds  ’ to  lands  that  belong  to  Captain  Bryan  of 
Jenkinstown,  and  Mr.  Tighe  of  Woodstock,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  In  Kilkenny,  time  out  of 
mind — aye  ! and  to  lands  that  have  been  confis- 
cated three  times  over,  and  have  had  forty 
different  owners — Normans,  Anglo-Irish,  Crom- 
wellians,  English,  Scotch,  and  Y,  elsh,  and  Lord 
knows  what  besides  1 — since  the  Danes  were  m 
this  country. 

“Weil  that  being  the  way  of  thinking  with 
the  Danes,  so  far  as  concerns  anything,  and  every- 
thing they  have  once  laid  their  unlucky  paws 
upon  ; it  is  easy  seeing,  they'  would  do  their  best, 
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if  they  could  not  get  at  it  themselves,  to  keep,  for 
some  of  their  own  people  to  come  after  them,  all 
the  plunder  they  had  heaped  together  in  the  caves 
of  Rahar.  They,  therefore,  built  up  that  white 
house,  and  they  put  into  it,  as  a care-taker  for 
themselves,  old  Moyra  Olliife  and  her  grand-daughter 
Aileen.  And  why  do  you  think  they  selected  old 
(Moyra  Olliffe,  for  such  a post  ? For  many  reasons. 
First  of  all,  because,  she  was  a pagan,  hated  the 
very  name  of  a Christian,  and  detested  the  sight 
of  an  Irishman.  Next,  because  she  was  an  old 
witch,  knew  all  sorts  of  enchantments,  had  sold 
herself  right  out  as  a dead  bargain  to  the  devil, 
and  had  got  a power  of  boiling  up  in  an  iron 
skillet,  which  she  always  carried  about  with  her, 
a certain  drug,  which  if  she  got  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  at  a person  before  he  had  time  to 
say  a prayer,  or  bless  himself,  would  turn  him  into 
a dog,  an  ass,  a goat,  a cat,  or  a wolf,  and  that 
figure  he  must  ever  retain  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  Ireland,  or  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
Irish  coast.  Last  of  all  they  appointed  Moyra 
Olliffe  to  be  the  ostensible  owner  of  Rahar  because 
they  knew  that  spite  alone  would  make  her  true 
to  her  trust ; for  her  brother  King  Olaf  of  the 
Iron-list,  or  Olaf-ironfist  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  was  killed  by  the  Irish  when  engaged  on  a 
plundering  excursion  with  a few  followers  into  the 
O’Carroll  district.  Moyra  Olliffe  was  then  fixed 
at  Rahar  to  watch  over  its  concealed  treasures,  to 
guard  them  by  her  enchantments,  to  rear  up  her 
grand-daughter  to  be,  like  herself,  a witch ; so 
that  when  the  old  woman  died,  she  might  succeed 
as  the  care-taker  of  all  the  silver  and  gold  that 
belonged  to  herself  as  a king’s  grand-daughter,  as 
well  as  to  the  Danish  tribe  of  which  she  was  a 
member. 

It  was  a lucky  thing  for  the  young  princess 
Aileen,  that  her  grand-mother,  (Moyra  Olliffe,  was 
so  busily  engaged  in  contriving  plans  for  guarding 
the  treasures  buried  in  the  caves  of  Rahar  ; the  old 
woman  had  not  time  to  misinstruct  her,  to  corrupt 
her  morals,  to  poison  her  mind,  or  to  instil  into 
the  child’s  heart  her  own  prejudices  against  and 
malignant  hatred  of  the  Irish.  Whilst  the  old 
witch  was  picking  weeds  and  dead  men’s  bones 
out  of  church-yards,  to  boil  up  into  charms  in  her 
magic  skillet,  the  young  girl  was  running,  as  wild 
as  a colt,  hither  and  thither  ; wherever  she  liked, 
about  the  country.  One  day  she  would  be,  per- 
haps, wandering  through  the  deep  woods  that 
then  covered  the  mountains  from  this  spot  for 
miles  up  beyond  Kilmacthomas  ; and,  another  day, 
she  would  be  fishing  all  alone  bj’  herself  in  the 
waters  of  the  little  Black  water]-  over  there  beyond, 
at  first  for  pinkcens,  and  then,  at  last,  for  trout — 
and  an  able  hand  she  was,  by  all  accounts,  with 
the  rod,  and  in  making  flies,  and  spearing  eels. 
But  the  most  lucky  thing  of  all  that  ever  hap- 
pened Aileen  was  her  straying  one  day  into  tbe 
old  church  at  Bark.  That  church  has  disappeared, 
and  its  foundation  stones  arc  now  covered  with 
the  railroad  before  us.  In  the  church,  Aileen  met 
with  the  parish-priest,  and  the  parish- priest,  when 
he  first  saw  her,  thought  from  her  being  a strange 
child  in  the  country,  and  so  wonderfully  beautiful, 
that  she  must  be  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven 
to  pray  before  his  altar ; but  — I give  you  my 


word ! he  did  not  'long  labour  under  that  delu- 
sion, once  he  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 
All  that  poor  little  Aileen  knew  of  religion,  at 
that  time,  was  to  swear  like  a trooper ; and  what 
was  still  worse,  she  did  not  even  know  how  to 
curse  like  a Christian  ; for  all  her  oaths  were  in 
the  names  of  heathen  deities,  such  as  Thor,  and 
Odin,  and  Woden,  and  Frigga,  and  Saxnot,  and 
such  other  demoniacal  Danish  idols.  Lucky  it 
was  for  Aileen,  that  meeting  with  the  parish-priest 
of  Bark  ; for  he  never  stopped  teaching  her  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  until  she  had 
“ Butler's  Catechism  ” so  completely  off  by  heart, 
that  she  could  defy  an  archbishop  to  puzzle  her  in 
it  ; and  when  she  knew  her  catechism,  of  course, 
she  never  rested  easy  until  the  parish  priest  had 
baptised  her  as  a Christian — and  once  being  bap- 
tised, she  was  for  ever  afterwards  secure  against 
the  diabolical  mis-teachings  of  her  grandmother. 
And  so  she  Went  on  for  a few  years,  every  year 
becoming  more  beautiful,  and  every  year  becoming 
a better  Christian. 

“1  suppose  that  never  before,  nor  since  she 
herself  was  alive,  was  there  seen  or  heard  of  a 
more  beautiful  creature  than  Aileen  Olliffe  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  was  neither  a tall,  lanky, 
nor  a fat,  dumpy  girl  ; but  she  was  something 
between  the  two,  with  a step  as  light  as  a fairy, 
hair  that  was  as  yellow  as  flax,  and  finer  than 
silk  ; a skin  as  white  as  milk,  cheeks  as  pink  as  a 
young  budding  rose,  eyes  that  were  as  blue  as  the 
sky,  and  that  sparkled  with  light  when  you  gazed 
into  them  ; and  a mouth  that  appeared  to  be  made 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  smile  sweetly  and  to 
speak  softly.  When  she  walked  abroad  the  sun 
seemed  to  shine  more  brightly,  and  the  grass  to 
grow  greener,  and  even  the  humble  daisies  perked 
up  their  star-covered  heads  as  if  they  were  con- 
scious there  was  in  the  midst  of  them  something 
that  made  themselves  and  all  around  them  look 
more  entrancing  than  they  ever  did  before.  No 
wonder  that  young  Bhelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell,  the 
first  time  he  saw  Aileen  fishing  for  trout  in  the 
Blackwater,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wished 
himself  to  be  a little  fish,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  happiness  of  feeling  her  fair,  taper,  rosy- 
tipped  fingers  tenderly  taking  a rough  hook  out  of 
his  enamoured  gills. 

“ Love  of  sport — having  nothing  to  do — and  the 
peace  that  had  prevailed  for  some  years  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  the  Danes  being 
driven  out  of  the  country,  had  been  the  reasons 
for  young  Bhelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell  leaving  his 
own  principality,  in  the  land  of  Tirconnell,  to  go 
and  seek  adventures  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
Except  knocking  the  head  off  a cruel  magician  at 
Cappocpiin,  and  killing  two  giants  that  were  over- 
holding  possession  of  the  castle  of  Lismore, 
nothing  worth  mentioning  had  occurred  to  Bhelim 
O’Neal  O’Donnell  from  the  day  he  left  Tirconnell 
until  the  eventful  morning  that  he  beheld  the 
princess  Aileen  fishing  for  trout  under  the  church- 
yard wall,  below  the  hill  of  Scart,  in  the  county 
Kilkenny. 

Bhelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell  fell  in  love  with  Aileen 
at  first  sight ; and  Aileen  Olliffe  returned  the 
compliment ; for  she  knew,  she  never,  until  then, 
saw,  and  never,  from  that  time  forth,  expected  to 
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see  a young  man  half  as  fine-looking  as  Phelim. 
He  had  the  dark,  bronzed  skin,  jet  black  hair,  and 
large  black  eyes  of  a genuine  Milesian — he  had 
the  face  of  a patriarch — it  was  so  noble,  so  grand, 
and  dignified,  and  with  that  he  was  mighty 
cleverly  made,  and  in  height  about  six  feet  two 
inches.  lie  wore  a yellow  velvet  hat,  with  a ruby 
in  front,  which  fastened  together  two  heavy  hang- 
ing black  plumes,  a chain  of  triple  gold  was 
around  his  neck,  and  his  body,  arms,  and  legs, 
were  covered  with  a tight-fitting,  yellow-coloured 
dress.  There  was  a jewelled  dagger  in  the  red 
silk  scarf  at  his  waist.  A short  sword  hung  to 
his  side,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  bore  a liuntiug- 
spear. 

“ ' If  I could  fancy  my  old  grandmother  to 
have  ever  spoken  a word  of  truth,’  said  Aileen  to 
herself,  as  she  looked  across  the  narrow  stream  at 
Phelim,  ‘ 1 should  suppose  this  handsome  stranger 
to  be  the  valiant  Woden,  who  had  come  down  from 
his  Walhalla  to  pay  me  a visit.’ 

“ ‘ If  I was  to  believe, ’.said  rhelim,  at  the  same 
time,  to  himself,  ‘what  the  pagan  poets  prate 
about  the  goddesses  of  former  times,  I would 
suppose  that  beautiful  creature  yonder  to  be  the 
celestial  charmer,  Venus,  who  was  amusing  herself 
this  fine  morning  with  one  of  the  occupations  of 
the  chaste  Diana.  1 

“To  make  a long  story  short,  they  were  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  v.  ith  one  another  in  less  than 
no  time,  and  as  they  were  both  young,  and  inno- 
cent, and  never  supposed  there  was  the  slightest 
harm  in  letting  the  truth  be  known,  they  very 
soon  came  to  a right  understanding  with  each 
other  upon  a point  so  material  to  their  mutual 
happiness. 

“ Phelim  O'Neal  O’Donnell  asked  Aileen  Oil i fie 
if  she  would  marry  him  ; and  she  replied  at  once, 

‘ W ith  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  ;’  hut  at  the 
same  time  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  there 
were  some  difficulties  in  the  way. 

“ • Difficulties,  indeed  !’  said  Phelim  O'Neal 
O’Donnell.  ‘ I laugh  at  difficulties  ! A young 
Irishman  with  a sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  girl 
that  lie  loves  by  his  side,  derides  difficulties,  and 
will  jump  over,  if  he  cannot  cut  through,  impos- 
sibilities. Phew ! show  me  the  difficulty  that 
dares  to  terrify  you,  and  in  half  a minute  I will 
wring  its  head  oil'.’ 

“ ‘ It  is  not  so  easy  as  you  think,  my  beautiful 
hero,’  observed  Aileen,  ‘ to  wring  the  head  off  an 
old  woman.’ 

“ ‘ An  old  woman  !’  replied  Phelim,  astonished. 

“ ‘ Yes,’  continued  Aileen,  ‘ and  an  old  woman 
that  is  a witch.’ 

“ ‘ As  an  Irishman,’  replied  Phelim,  ‘ I should 
he  ashamed  of  myself,  if  1 were  to  lay  an  unkind 
hand  on  a female ; but  if  she  is  a witeh,  then  all 
1 can  say  is — show  her  to  me — I will  not  strike 
her  with  my  fist,  because  she  is  a woman ; but  I 
give  yon  my  word  of  honour,  T will  never  stop 
walking  on  her  until  she  is  as  flat  as  a pancake.’ 

“ ‘ Put  this  old  woman,  who  is  also  a witch,  is 
my  grandmother,’  answered  Aileen. 

“ * Your  grandmother  !’  replied  Phelim.  ‘ Then 
all  I ean  say,  my  charming  angel,  is,  1 wish,  for 
your  own  sake,  as  well  as  mine,  your  family  was  a 
little  more  respectable.’  | 


“ ‘ Pospcctable  ! cnagh:  ’ answered  Aileen,  a 
little  nettled.  ‘ A.  good  deal  more  respectable 
than  yours,  I am  inclined  to  think.  Why,  my 
grandfather  was  a king,  and  my  grand-uncle  was 
the  celebrated  Olaf  irpnffst,  who  used  to  pound 
Irish  spalpeens  into  sparables.’ 

“ ‘ Not  a doubt  of  it ! ’ replied  Phelim.  ‘ There  ■ 
never  was  a more  celebrated  ruffian  that  Olaf- 
ironlist.  But  your  grandfather,  my  beautiful 
maiden,  you  say,  was  a king,  and  your  grandmother 
is  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be.  Oh  ! faix  ! 
that  is  a common  case  enough.  There  is  no  family 
that  1 ever  yet  knew  of,  no  matter  how  high, 
exalted,  or  respectable  it  might  be,  but  had  some 
relation  attached  to  it,  that  all  the  rest  had  right 
good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of.  Well,  now,  how  is 
your  grandmother,  that  is  a witeh,  a difficulty  in 
the  way  of  yourself  and  myself  being  married, 
when  we  have  both  determined  to  beeome  husband 
and  wife  ? ” 

“ ‘Because  she  has  all  my  fortune  in  her  keep- 
ing, and  I know  well  she  will  never  let  me  handle  1 
it,  if  she  knows  I wish  to  give  it  and  myself  to  a 5 
Christian  husband, ’ answered  Aileen. 

“ ‘ A fortune  ! ” said  the  astonished  and  de-  « 
lighted  Phelim.  ‘ Why  this  is  good  luck  and 
more  of  it  ! Ah  ! then,  is  it  possible,  such  an 
enchanting  beauty  as  yon  are  can  have  a fortune  ? 
But,  you  are  so  handsome,  it  must  he  something 
very  trifling ; not  worth  troubling  one’s  head 
about.’ 

“ * All  I will  say  about  it  is  this,’  replied  Aileen. 

‘ Sinee  the  O’Donnells  were  a sept,  they  never 
had,  individually  and  collectively,  half  the  fortune 
that  I am  entitled  to ; and  that  is  now  hidden  in 
the  caves  of  Kakar.’ 

“ ‘What ! what  is  that  you  say,  m3-  beautiful 
enekantress  ? ’ answered  Phelim,  becoming  still 
more  enamoured  of  Aileen  when  he  heard  her 
boasting  of  her  wealth.  ‘ Y~ou  don’t  mean  to  say 
now,  3’ou  have  a fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds  1 
— in  read}'  money  ? ’ 

“‘Ten  thousand  pounds!’  replied  Aileen;  • 
f who  ever  heard  of  the  grand-daughter  of  a Danish 
king  having  such  a paltry  fortune  as  ten  thousand 
pounds ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well,  my  celestial  beaut}' ! sa}'  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds — in  read}’  money.’ 

“ ‘Pho  ! mean  ! beneath  mentioning  !’  answered 
Aileen. 

“ ‘ Well,  my  adorable  and  transcendantly  divine 
beauty  ! say  forty  thousand  pounds — in  ready 
money.’ 

“ ‘ Contemptible  ! — not  worth  speaking  about !’ 

“ ‘Well,  my  intensely  divine,  most  beautiful, 
and  ecstatically  attractive  charmer ! say  eighty 
thousand  pounds — in  ready  money.’ 

“ ‘ Bah  ! ’ said  Aileen,  ‘ your  imagination  cannot 
soar  to  the  height  or  lly  to  the  extent  of  my  riches. 
There  are  four  large  iron  hat-boxes  crammed 
with  nothing  but  diamonds  and  precious  stones  ; 
there  are  six  big  iron  trunks  stuffed  with  nothing 
but  gold  ; and  there  .are  twenty -four  huge  iron 
chests  idled  with  nothing  but  liars  of  silver.  That 
is  my  fortune.  Are  you  stdl  widing  to  marry  me  V 

“ ‘I  am  willing  to  die  for  you,  serapliie  and 
supremely  lovely  Aileen  !’  answered  Phelim. 

“‘Better  to  live  and  marry  me,’  responded 
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Ailccn.  ‘ And  now  to  contrive  how  to  get  my 
fortune  out  of  the  hands  of  my  grandmother.  See 
if  you  can  think  of  any  plan  for  attaining  that 
object.’ 

“‘I  am  greatly  afraid,’  replied  Phelim,  ‘that 
the  only  plan  that  will  ever  suggest  itself  to  my 
mind  is  the  simple  one — of  knocking  out  her 
brains.’ 

“‘Remember  she  is  my  grandmother,’  said 
Aileen. 

“‘Ah!  yes!’  sighed  Phelim,  ‘that  is  the 
awk  ward  circumstance  in  the  way  of  the  execution 
of  my  simple  plan.’ 

“ ‘Remember,  also,  she  is  a witch,  and  not  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  you  may  fancy,’  said.  A Been. 

‘ I must  see  if  I cannot  contrive  something  easier 
and  more  humane  than  your  project.  In  two  days 
from  this  time  meet  me  here  again.  Meanwhile 
let  me  know  where  a messenger  may  lind  you,  in 
ease  I desired  to  sec  you.’ 

“ ‘ I am  stopping  in  Waterford,’  answered 
Phelim.  ‘ I was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Spain, 
in  searcii  of  adventures,  when  the  sight  of  you 
changed  my  destiny.  I have  hired  the  state-cabin 
on  board  the  Granvailc,  -which  sails  from  Yffator- 
ford  for  Cadiz  this  day  week,  under  the  command 
of  the  skilful  and  pious  captain;  Joseph  O’Leary.’ 

“ ‘ Farewell,  my  six-foot  hero  ! ’ sighed  the 
lovely  Aileen. 

“ ‘ Farewell ! — rose  of  Rahar  ! — beauty  of  the 
Blaekwater  ! — topaz  of  Kilkenny  county  ! — pride 
of  Park  ! — diamond  of  Scart  ! — concentration  of 
female  beauty  and  perfection  ! ’ exclaimed  the 
enamoured  Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell,  as  lie  touched 
with  his  gold  spur  the  sable  side  of  his  coal-black 
steed,  and  rode  rapidly  down  the  very  road  by  the 
side  of  which  we  are  now  sitting,  on  his  way  to 
Waterford. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“ With  all  the  thrilling  raptures  of  a first 
youthful  and  true  love,  Aileen  and  Phelim  O’Neal 
O’Donnell  parted  from  each  other  that  fine,  blight 
day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blaekwater.  Their  hearts 
beat  with  hope  and  joy  ; but  how  different  would 
have  been  their  feelings,  if  they  had  known  that 
the  whole  of  their  conversation  had  been  listened 
to  by  the  wicked  witch,  Moyra  Olliffe  ? 

‘ ‘ By  a most  unlucky  chance,  that  old  villain  of 
a woman  was  told  that  there  had  been  buried,  a 
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few  days  previously,  in  the  graveyard  adjoining 
Park  Church,  the  body  of  an  unbaptised  infant ; 
and  as  she  wanted  the  right  thigh-bone  of  the 
chihl  to  boil  up  into  a broth  for  one  of  her  incan- 
tations, she  was  busy  in  grubbing  for  it  amongst 
the  graves,  when  she  heard  the  noise  made  by 
O’DonneH's  horse  as  its  hoofs  came  down  upon 
the  stony  road  outside.  The  wall  of  the  church- 
yard overhung  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  squat- 
ting behind  the  wall,  the  old  woman  could  hear 
every  word  the  two  lovers  had  spoken. 

“This  flicked,  abominable,  amt  horrid  ugly  old 
woman  had  but  one  tooth  in  her  head,  and  that 
was  in  the  upper  jaw,  from  which  it  stood  out 
like  a pig’s  tusk.  When  Aileen  began  to  speak, 
the  witch  caught  hold  of  this  long,  villanous 
tooth,  and  she  never  let  it  go  until  the  two  lovers 
separated,  when,  starting  up,  and  dragging  it  out 
by  the  root,  she  east  it  upon  the  earth,  and  then, 


as  her  mouth  filled  with  blood,  she  spurted,  forth 
these  words  : 

“‘My  curse  upon  her!  the  audacious  minx! 
As  I tear  out  this  tooth  from  my  head,  so  do  I 
tear  her,  the  last  of  my  race,  from  my  heart ! 
Ah  ! ha  ! so  ! she  wants  to  marry  an  Irishman  ! 
and  a Christian  too  ! She.  would  sink  the  name  of 
Olliffe  to  become  a dirty  O’Donnell ! and  to  give 
him,  too,  all  . the-  wealth  which  her  grandfather 
won  by  his  sword,  and  her  valiant  grand-uncle, 
Olaf-ironfist,  squeezed  out  of  the  blood  and  bones 
of  the  Irish  ! She  would  throw  not  only  all  that 
away  upon  a stranger  she  did  not  know  yester- 
day ! Ay— would  she  ! and  if  she  knew  the 
secret  as  to  the  wealth  of  all  the  Danes  that  I 
have,  until  now,  protected  from  the  gaze  of 
mortals  by  my  witchcraft,  she  woidd  lling  all  that 
a way,  with  her  own  fortune!  Oh!  the  renegade 
and  the  rapscallion  ! Why  ! by  the  thunderbolts 
of  Thor  ! she  must  herself  have  turned  Christian ! 
If  that  is  so;  and  if,  since  her  baptism,  she  has 
never  committed  a sin,  then  I am  powerless 
against  her!  I can  do  her  no  mischief.  I will 
try.  I can  but  fail.  And  if  I do  not  succeed  with 
her,  why  then  I must  see  what  my  arts  can  effect, 
first  to  bewilder  this  outrageously  tall  Irishman  ; 
and  ir  1 am  baffled  there  also,  then  to  try  the 
most  powerful  of  my  charms  against  him.  Oh  ! 

I all  ye  holy,  ruthless,  blood-loving,  brain-scattering 
valkyries,  come  and  help  me  ! I go  now  to  seek 
for  the  most  rancid  poisons.  Ah  ! Aileen  ! if  you 
are  a Christian,  and  have  lost  your  baptismal 
innocence,  then  this  very  night  you  shall  be  a 
corpse  ! and  to-morrow  your  dainty  body  will  be 
given  over  as  a banquet  to  the  worms  in  the 
churchyard  of  Park.’ 

“All  that  day  the  witch  was  busy  with  her  magic 
skillet  concocting  a most  deadly  poison.  It  was 
not  until  evening  she  had  completed  her  task ; 
and  then,  when  she  met  her  grandchild,  at  supper, 
she  presented  her  with  a bowl  of  milk  which  she 
pretended  she. had  herself  taken  that  minute,  from 
the  cow.  The  unsuspecting,  innocent,  darling 
Aileen  accepted  the  deadly  gift — at  once  swal- 
lowed it ; and  the  moment  she  did  so  fell  senseless 
and  motionless  on  the  earth  ! 

“The wicked  witch,  with  a tearless  eye  and  an 
1 unshaken  hand,  had  presented  the  poison  to  her 
grandchild  ; and  when  she  saw  the  poor  young  girl 
fall,  she  looked  at  her  with  eagerness  in  the  hope 
she  might  behold  the  lovely  creature’s  limbs 
quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

“ I Curses  ! a hundred  thousand  curses  upon  her! 

I cannot  hurt  her  !”  cried  the  witch.  ‘DSlie  is  a 
baptised  Christian,  and  her  soul  is  unstained  by 
mortal  sin.  All  that  my  poor  art  can  do  against 
her  is  to  throw  her  into  a deep  sleep  for  forty- 
eight  hours  ; and  even  that  much  I could  not  have 
accomplished  had  she  but  blessed  the  poisoned 
milk  or  said  one  word  of  a prayer  before  swallow- 
ing it.  My  skill  as  a witch  can  do  no  hurt  to  her. 

I must  then  try  what  can  be  done  against  the 
youth,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  1 have 
full  forty-eight  hours,  whilst  this  deep  sleep  con- 
tinues to  bewilder  and  bewitch  him,  without  the 
chance  of  being  molested  or  interfered  with  by 
her.  ’ 

“ Of  all  the  inhuman,  unfeeling,  mean,  nasty, 
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low,  rascally,  diabolical  and  infernally  wicked 
animals  that  ever  was  formed,  there  never  yet 
was  anything  so  inhuman,  so  unfeeling,  so  mean, 
so  nasty,  so  low,  so  rascally  and  so  diabolical  as  a 
witch  ! I am  sure  you  will  agree  in  so  thinking 
with  me  when  I tell  you  of  the  plan  which  old 
Moyra  ODill'e  adopted  for  misleading,  bewildering, 
and  misguiding  poor  young  Phelim  O’Neal  O’Don- 
nell when  he  came,  true  to  the  appointment 
between  them,  to  meet  as  he  thought  his  darling 
little  true  love,  the  princess  Aileen,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Blackwater  stream. 

“ Little  did  the  unhappy  young  man  know  that 
the  person  he  saw  lishing  for  trout  was,  not  his 
own  Aileen  (who  was  then  sleeping  in  her  own 
bed  in  that  white  house  upon  the  hill  before  you) 
but  her  abominable  old  ugly,  toothless,  withered 
and  wicked  grandmother,  who  had  assumed  the 
outward  form  of  Aileen. 

“ Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell  was  not  a little  asto- 
nished as  he  rode  up  to  the  place  where  the  sup- 
posed Aileen  was  fishing  to  see  that  the  moment 
she  took  a trout  out  of  the  stream  she  bit  its  head 
off  between  her  snow-white  teeth,  and  then  threw 
the  headless  fish  into  the  basket  beside  her. 

MfcU,’  said  Phelim  to  himself,  ‘of  all  the 
inhuman  sport  I ever  saw  in  my  bom  days  that  is 
the  ugliest  and  the  dirtiest  way  of  putting  a fish 
out  of  pain  that  ever  I witnessed.  Ah  ! but  the 
poor  young  creature  knows  no  better.  It  was  her 
cruel  old  grandmother,  I suppose,  that  taught  her 
that  nasty  trick.  Wait  a while — and  so  soon  as  she 
is  married  to  me,  I will  be  after  instructing  her 
in  what  is  the  height  of  good  manners  when  one 
undertakes  to  be  an  angler.’ 

“ ‘ The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  my  bouchal,’ 
cried  the  sham  Aileen,  as  she  saw  Phelim  O’Neal 
O'Donnell  reining  in  Ins  horse,  and  on  the  point 
of  dismounting.  ‘ I hope  you’re  brave  and  hearty, 
and  as  full  of  fun  and  friskiness  as  Mooney’s 
goose.’ 

“ ‘The  Lord  pf  ©serve  us,’  said  Phelim  to  him- 
self ; ‘ but  those  are  strange  words  to  be  in  the 
mouth  of  a princess.  Upon  my  veracity,  the  first 
thing  T shall  have  to  do  after  making  a wife  of 
Aileen  is  to  send  her  to  school  to  learn  how  to 
behave  herself.’ 

“ ‘ Why  don't  you  talk,  you  big  overgrown 
bosthoon?’  said  the  sham  Aileen.  ‘ AVhy,  you 
are  as  silent  as  a stuck  pig,  and  are  just  looking 
at  me  this  minute  as  if  1 had  two  heads  on  me.’ 

“ ‘And  no  wonder  for  me,’  thought  Phelim  to 
himself.  ‘ Oh  ! murder  ! murder  ! but  this  beau- 
tiful young  creature  does  not  at  all  improve  upon 
acquaintance.  ’ 

“ ‘ What’s  the  matter  with  you?’  asked  the 
sham  Aileen  ; ‘ why  don't  you  speak  out  like  a 
man  ? Have  you  lost  the  use  of  your  tongue  ? 1 

thought  that  what  brought  you  here  this  morning 
in  such  a hurry,  was  to  make  love  to  me.  Ah  ! 
if  you  were  one  of  the  decent  Danes,  instead  of 
being  what  you  are,  a low,  mean,  nasty,  dirty 
O’Donnell,  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  you 
would  be  conducting  yourself.’ 

“ ‘Phew  1 it  is  worse  and  worse  she  is  getting 
every  instant,’  thought  Phelim  to  himself.  ‘Ah  ! 
that  I may  never  kill  a giant,  but  if  she  was  fifty 
times  as  rich  as  she  was  bragging  the  other  morn- 


ing, I wouldn’t  submit  to  her  abusing  the  O’Don- 
nells. I say,  Miss  Aileen  Olliffe,  continued  Phelim, 
as  he  took  oil' his  yellow  velvet  cap  with  the  black 
plumes.  ‘Before  this  love  affair  between  me  and 
you  goes  any  further  I would  like  to  have  a word 
of  explanation  with  you.’ 

“ ‘ You  would  like  to  have  an  explanation,’  re- 
peated the  Sham  Aileen. 

“ ‘ Yes,  I would,’  replied  Phelim. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Very  well,  then,  my  bouchal,  you  shan’t 
have  it.’ 

“ ‘ And  why  not?’ 

‘ * ‘ Because  it  was  a favourite  saying  with  my 
grand-uncle  Olaf-ironfist,  who  killed  forty-five 
men  in  forty-five  duels,  that  explanations  always 
made  matters  worse  ; and  instead  of  peace  always 
led  to  new  and  worse  quarrels,’  answered  the 
sham  Aileen. 

“ ‘ And  the  reason  you  have  for  not  coming  to 
an  explanation  is,  because  you  would  not  like  to 
quarrel  with  me,’  said  Phelim. 

“ ‘Exactly  so,’  replied  the  sham  Aileen,  casting 
her  line  into  the  stream. 

“ ‘ Very  good, ’ thought  Phelim  to  himself,  ‘ she 
is  at  last  returning  to  reason.  That  is  the  only 
sensible  word  that  has  come  from  her  pretty  lips 
this  morning.’ 

“‘And  do  you  know,’  continued  the  sham 
Aileen,  ‘ why  I would  not  like  to  quarrel  ■with 
you  ?’ 

“ ‘No,  I do  not ; but  I should  like  to  hear  it,’ 
replied  Phelim,  feeling  that  he  was  again  begin- 
ning to  be  very  fond  of  her. 

“‘AVhy,  then,’  replied  the  sham  Aileen,  ‘the 
only  reason  that  I would  not  like  to  quarrel  with 
you  is,  that  I want  to  get  married.’ 

“‘You  want  to  get  married?’  exclaimed  the 
astounded  Phelim. 

“ ‘By  Dad,  I do,’  answered  the  sham  Aileen; 

‘ I am  dying  to  be  married,  and  I don’t  much 
care  to  whom — so  that  my  husband  is  a tall,  stout, 
slaughtering  young  man,  six  feet  two  in  height, 
and  able  to  box  his  corner.  All  is  fish  that  comes 
to  my  net.  If  I cannot  get  a trout,  why  then  I 
am  content  to  be  biting  the  head  off  a gudgeon’ 
— (and  as  she  said  this,  she  unhooked  a poor  little 
gudgeon,  crunched  its  head  between  her  teeth, 
and  cast  it  into  the  basket  by  her  side).  ‘If  I 
have  not  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  a rollicking, 
roystering,  skull-splitting  Dane,  like  my  brave  old 
grand-uncle  Olaf  of  the  Iron-fist,  why  then  I must 
content  myself  with  one  of  the  low  skulking  Irish  ; 
and  as  I cannot  meet  with  any  other,  why  I am 
ready  to  give  my  hand  and  fortune  to  one  of  the 
low,  mean,  mongrel,  dirty  O'Donnells.’ 

“ ‘ The  O’Donnells  ought  to  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  line  compliments  you  pay 
them,’  said  Phelim,  in  a state  of  great  indigna- 
tion. 

“ ‘ It  is  they  that  ought,’  said  the  sham  Aileen. 
‘ It  is  little  one  of  such  a low-born  crew  coidd 
ever  have  supposed  that  the  honour  would  befall 
him  of  being  married  to  the  kitchen-maid  of  a 
Danish  king,  much  less  to  a Danish  king's  grand- 
daughter. ’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! this  poor,  beautiful,  young  creature  must 
be  as  mad  as  a March  hare,’  thought  Phelim  to 
himself.  ‘ ‘ But  I will  not  leave  her  in  this  way, 
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without  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  what  seems 
to  me  to  he  incomprehensible.’ 

“ ‘So  you  are  again  as  mute  as  a fish  ! ’ said  the 
sham  Aileen.  ‘ A penny  for  your  thoughts,  you 
overgrown  omathaun.  ’ 

“‘Why,  then,  Miss  Aileen,’  said  l’helim,  ‘I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a civil  question,  if  you  will 
promise  to  give  me  a civil  answer?’ 

H ‘ Good  manners  and  you  might  be  married,  for 
you  are  not  in  the  least  degree  akin  to  one 
another,’  replied  the  sham  Aileen.  ‘Sure,  if  you 
were  not  as  ignorant  as  a donkey  you  ought  to 
know  that  a pretty  girl  of  eighteen  can  never  be 
anything  but  civil  to  a well-dressed  youngster. 
Ask  your  question  like  a man,  and  I’ll  answer  you 
as  becomes  a lady,  who  has  more  money  in  her 
pocket  than  ever  belonged  to  your  whole  seed, 
breed,  and  generation.’ 

“ ‘Then  the  question  I have  to  ask  you  is  this,’ 
said  Phelim,  becoming  very  much  disgusted  with 
the  Danish  beauty  before  him,  ‘what  in  the 
world  is  the  reason  that  both  your  manners  and 
your  language  are  so  very  diiferent  this  morning 
from  what  they  were  two  days  ago  V 

‘ ‘ ‘ Oh,  oh  ! ’ said  the  sham  Aileen  ; ‘ so,  my 
bright  youth,  you  do  not  think  me  as  agreeable 
this  morning  as  the  day  you  first  saw  me  ? ’ 

“‘By  no  manner  of  means,’  gruffly  replied 
Phelim. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  devil,  is  an  old 
Danish  proverb,’  observed  the  sham  Alieen  ; ‘and 
as  you  asked  a civil  question,  1 will  give  you  a 
civil  and  candid  answer.  The  only  reason  for  a 


the  contents,  tasted  them,  and,  spitting  out  the 
fairy  liquid  on  the  earth,  he  exclaimed  : 

“‘Miserable  young  woman ! your  wicked 
grandmother  must  have  laid  some  damnable  spell 
upon  you  this  morning  ; you  are  bewitched  by 
some  of  her  hellish  charms.’ 

“ He  could  say  no  more.  He  had  imbibed  a 
particle  of  the  witch's  noxious  potion. 

“ ‘ Ah  ! as  I have  got  you  within  arm’s  length 
of  me,'  cried  the  sham  Aileen,  her  fingers  now 
clammy  -with  enchanting  ointments,  ‘I  cannot 
refrain  from  embracing  you.  Kiss  me,  my 
bouchal  .'  ’ 

“ The  old  woman’s  lips,  moistened  with  a 
powerful  charm,  pressed  the  lips  of  the  young 
man,  and  her  baleful  breath  was  exhaled  upon  him. 

“ ‘ Oh ! murder,  murder  ! 1 am  poisoned  en- 
tirely ! ’ said  Phelim  to  himself.  ‘ Oh ! this 
creature  must  have  been  feeding  for  a century 
upon  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  and  assafoetida  ! Oh  ! 
this  cannot  lie  a young  woman  at  all  ! Ah  ! ’ 
exclaimed  Phelim,  as  he  perceived  the  smooth 
features  of  Aileen  shrivel  up  into  the  withered, 
wrinkled  face  of  Moyra  Olliffe.  ‘ Ah  ! you  ac- 
cursed hag  ! I knew  well  that  my  darling  could 
never  have  spoken  nor  acted  in  the  horrid  way 
that  you,  when  disguised  as  her,  were  going  on. 
I will  have  you  burned,  you  atrocious,  mischief- 
making— ’ 

‘ ‘ Phelim  could  say  no  more  ; the  fearful  necro- 
mantic charm  had  done  its  work,  and  he  fell  with- 
out sense  or  motion  at  the  feet  of  the  malignant 
Danish  witch. 


difference  between  my  manners  and  language  upon 
this  and  that  occasion — if  there  is  any  real  dif- 
ference between  them — is  the  slight  difference 
that  is  caused  by  a small  drop  of  drink.’ 

“ * A small  drop  of  drink  ! ’ exclaimed  Phelim, 
utterly  confomided  by  this  confession.  ‘ You 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  drink  ?’ 

“ ‘ Drink  ! Don’t  I,  indeed  ! Does  a duck 
swim?’  answered  the  sham  Aileen. 

“ ‘ AYhat ! drink  spirits  ?’  cried  the  horrified 
Phelim. 

“ ‘ Yes,  the  real  stuff ! the  only  good  thing  that 
ever  was  made  in  or  ever  went  out  of  Ireland — 
genuine  Irish  whiskey  ! ’ 

“ ‘ Oh  ! impossible,  impossible  ! you  slander 
yourself,  hapless  Aileen ! ’ cried  the  heart-broken 
Phelim. 


(To  be  cttnfinueim 

DINNER. 

Somebody  has  remarked  that  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  world  between  dining 
and  getting  your  dinner.  The  world  is  a large 
place  ; suppose  we  test  the  saying  at  some  repre- 
sentative spot.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  central 
point  of  measurement  to  us  English  people  ? How 
do  we  best  express  our  position  anywhere  on  the 
globe  ? Are  not  all  distances  reckoned  from  Green- 
wich ? Does  not  that  town,  or  some  magic  spot  in 
that  parish,  provide  the  true  unit  of  reckoning, 
and  stand  for  the  starting  post  of  wanderings  and 
voyages  ? Is  it  not  the  conventional  boss  or  navel  of 
the  world  ? Thence  the  navigator  counts  his  degrees. 


“ ‘ Impossible  ! Ah  ! then  listen  to  the  poor 
gommilew,  how  little  he  knows  of  the  ways  of 
us  women  ! ’ said  the  pretended  Aileen.  ‘ Did 
you  ever  know  a good  sportsman  who  ventured 
out  in  the  hunting-field  with  the  dogs,  or  by  the 
river-side  with  a rod,  and  yet  was  seen  in  either 
place  without  a well-filled  pocket-pistol  of  strong 
drink  ? Look  here,  my  bouchal,  ’ added  the  sham 
Aileen,  as  she  drew  forth  a pint-bottle  from  her 
pocket,  'which  appeared  to  be  half-lillcd  with 
whiskey. 

“ ‘ Oh  ! there  is  no  standing  this,’  cried  Phelim, 
bounding  over  the  stream.  ‘ Nothing  now  but 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  will  convince 
me  you  are  telling  the  truth  to  your  own  dis- 
honour. ’ 

“ As  rhelim  thus  spoke,  he  snatched  the  bottle 
from  the  hand  of  the  witch,  uncorked  it,  smelled 


Thence  the  chronometer  derives  the  “ time.”  There, 
also,  we  may  consult  the  statute  yard — inch  and 
foot.  There,  also,  for  a month  or  two,  the 
gourmet  finds  the  ideal  dinner.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  culinary  system.  "Whatever  it 
maybe  in  the  “world,”  there  is,  at  Greenwich, 
the  greatest  difference  between  dining  and 
getting  your  dinner.  I am  not  going  to  de- 
scribe that  meal  at  the  Ship  or  Trafalgar.  Mr. 
Quartermaine  would  not  thank  me  for  a stale 
version  of  the  result  of  his  elaborate  and  piquant 
experience.  It  must  be  judged  by  other  powers 
than  the  eye  or  the  ear.  How  can  I explain,  even 
to  myself,  the  succession  of  dishes  which  lead  the 
gratified  but  buoyant  appetite  up  to  the  culmi- 
nating, characteristic  focus  of  a whitebait  dinner. 
Can  1 — though  I had  the  skill  of  the  subtlest 
analyst — define  the  combined  operation  of  wines, 
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sauces,  and  brown  bread  and  butter  on  the  jaded 
or  virgin  palate  ? Epicures  would  smile  at  my 
attempt,  hunger  would  despise  my  iinesse.  1 will, 
therefore,  let  the  delicate  snbject  alone,  and  ask 
you  merely  to  digest  with  me  some  of  the  reflections 
which  occur  to  philosophers  like  ourselves  in  con- 
nection with  a dinner  at  Greenwich.  In  the  first 
place  I remark  that  the  prevailing  object  of  the 
town  is  to  put  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  humblest 
appetite  in  as  pleasant  a light  as  possible.  Do  you 
wish  to  luxuriate  on  copper  ? Walk  from  the 
water-side  to  the  park,  and  listen  to  the  invita- 
tions which  greet  you  at  every  door  : 

“ Tea,  sir  ; nice  tea  and  a summer-house.  Walk 
in,  sir  ; private  apartment — beautiful  view  ! ” 

The  mistresses  of  these  establishments  stand  at 
their  thresholds,  the  tea-things  are  exhibited  in  the 
windows  over  head,  hanging  like  the  signs  of  old 
London  at  right  angles  to  yonr  path.  On  the 
house-fronts — like  more  modem  advertisements — 
cunning  placards  offer  silently  to  the  eye  what 
the  hostesses  pour  into  the  ear.  The  fare  is 
cheap:  you  may  bring  your  own  tea  screwed  up 
in  a page  of  ‘‘London  Journal,”  and  combine  it 
with  “hot  water  and  a cool  garden,  at  twopence 
per  head.” 

Between  this  and  a dinner  at  the  Ship  what 
room  for  the  imaginative  palate  to  wander  ! — what 
variety  of  meals  ! Some  incapable  of  classification 
under  any  title  in  use  between  breakfast  and 
supper,  others  scientifically  distinctive.  Some  men 
dine  flying — “snatch  a mouthful” — we,  suppose, 
as  the  travelling  post-office  does  a bag  at  a small 
station,  full  speed  ; others,  having  no  occupation, 
dawdle  on  slowly,  spreading  the  sensation  over  as 
much  time  and  palate  as  they  can.  Dinners  ! 
Think  of  the  omnibus  man’s,  who  drives  fourteen 
hours  a-day — Sundays  included — and,  when  all 
goes  right,  gets  twenty  minutes  for  that  meal ; 
but  when  all  goes  wrong  barely  ten.  Ten  minutes 
for  dinner  in  a period  of  fourteen  hours  ! — the 
hinge  is  too  weak — the  pivot  is  too  small  for  such 
machinery  to  revolve  on.  He  gets  down,  though, 
no  inconsiderable  bulk  of  meat  and  potatoes.  Give 
a cabman  ten  minutes,  elbowr  room,  and  a leg  of 
mutton,  and  you  ■will  have  a fresh  illustration  of 
the  value  of  time. 

Critics  in  eating  have  remarked,  disparagingly, 
on  the  sameness  of  English  dinners,  as  compared, 
for  instance,  with  French.  Their  strictures,  how- 
ever, apply  only  to  the  feeding  of  certain  classes, 
— the  entertainments  which  are  given  in  certain 
society,  where  the  grand  set  the  pattern  and  the 
mean  hobble  after  it.  Beyond  the  stereotyped 
conventional  “dinner,”  the  soups,  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
&c.,  there  is  perhaps  a greater  variety  of  meals 
consumed  under  that  title  in  England  than  in 
France.  There  the  poor  man's  meal  is  made  to 
resemble  the  rich  man’s  in  some  degree  by  a 
change,  if  not  variety  of  dishes,  say  by  a little 
meagre  soup.  They  are  also  related  through  the 
accompanying  “ wine.”  There  is  a common  ideal 
to  them  both. 

Take  any  promiscuous  hundred  Frenchmen, 
and  their  notions  of  dinner  -would  show  much 
, more  uniformity  than  those  of  a hundred  English- 
men. 

I was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  one  day  last 


summer  at  Greenwich.  A friend  carried  me  down 
there  to  dine.  Where  we  dined  — below,  not 
many  yards  off — visible  from  the  open  window  of 
our  room,  was  a man  ‘ ‘ getting  his  dinner  ” in  a coal- 
barge.  His  lingers  showed  black  upon  the  victuals  he 
tore.  When  he  wiped  his  mouth  with  his  sleeve  he 
partially  cleansed  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He 
was  very  hot.  He  drank  out  of  a battered  tin 
can  which  had  been  standing  in  the  sun.  After 
that  he  sighed  deeply,  and  shouldered  a sack  of 
coals.  Not  that  he  sighed  from  sorrow,  it  was 
from  satisfaction ; a rude  unspoken  grace  was 
offered  to  the  lord  of  work,  who  had  now  satisfied 
his  appetite  for  a time.  He  shouldered  a sack. 
My  friend  suggested  cigars  on  the  balcony,  and 
waiter  set  out  some  chairs  for  ns. 

Now,  methought,  what  a variety  of  dinners  there 
avc  between  ours  aud  the  bargee's.  Dinner  filled  my 
mind — Greenwich  put  it  into  my  mouth — so  pray 
forgive  a ruminative  chat.  Dinners  : let  us  see 
— these  are  hot  and  cold  ; they  are  always  hot  on 
board  steamers.  I suppose  there  is  necessarily 
something  more  grateful  to  the  palate  in  a hot 
joint.  The  food  is  tasted  without  an  effort.  On 
this  account  a bad  hot  dinner  is  abominable,  aud 
thus  packet -dinners  are  most  offensive.  The  reek- 
ing heap  of  greens  anil  the  large,  boiled,  underdone 
leg  of  mutton,  which  are  always  prominent  on 
these  occasions,  have  a reeking  intensity  of 
flavour  such  as  no  two  other  dishes  ever  com- 
bined. The  cold  dinner  has  a character  which  it 
does  not  deserve  ; being  socially  despised,  it  is 
often  served  without  care. 

Such,  however,  is  the  way  of  the  world.  The 
man  who  has  little  but  plain  sense  to  recommend 
him  is  made  the  worst  of ; he  is  used  — not 
welcomed,  like  cold  boiled  mutton,  without  pickles 
or  grace,  while  the  sappy  joint  gathers  around  it 
all  the  care  of  cookery  and  support  of  sauces. 
Help  to  the  strong  ; and  as  for  the  weak,  you  may 
kick  him  securelj' — he  has  got  no  friends. 

Second-rate  eookshops  have  a wonderful  power 
of  developing  greasiness  ; every  item  shines.  The 
very  hungry,  however,  who  go  there  generally 
need  greasy  food — 1 mean  physically  • fat  makes 
fat  and  warmth.  I confess,  though,  that  on  hear- 
ing a wise  man  the  other  day  remark  ho  w Green- 
landers ate  blubber  to  produce  “ carbon,”  1 could 
not  help  saying  (to  myself,  of  course,  for  he  was  a 
great  medical  authority)  that  they  probably  ate  it 
because  they  could  not  get  anything  else.  1 am  a 
great  believer,  nevertheless,  in  nature  as  guide  and 
caterer  in  eating.  She  not  only  provides  oil  and 
fat  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  Polar  regions,  bat 
takes  away  from  him  the  extreme  disgust  we 
should  feel  at  such  food.  Indeed,  I believe  that 
the  palate  is  the  truest  regulator  of  our  diet. 
What  we  like  best  agrees  with  us  best — in  Mode- 
ration— there  is  the  rub.  Dainty  dishes  are  some- 
times abused,  because  they  tempt  us  to  eat  too 
much.  Their  daintiness  is  not  their  defect.  The 
same  bidk  of  nasty  food  would  disagree  with  us 
much  more  than  the  same  bulk  of  nice  food. 
Some  people,  indeed,  profess  that  they  don’t  care 
what  they  cat.  They  are  generally  mistaken  ; 
but  if  not,  all  I can  say  is,  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  To  atrect  superiority  to 
one  of  the  senses  God  has  given  us  is  cpiestionable, 
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l>ut  so  to  change  oneself  as  to  he  really  insensible  stumbled  on  yourself.  A great  eater,  famed  more 
is  unnatural.  Don’t  care  wliat  they  eat ! Take  for  capacity  than  discernment,  bet  that  he  would 
an  extreme  case.  There  must  be  something  wrong  consume  in  ten  minutes  any  two  shillings’  worth 
about  a man  who  would  muneh  with  uniform  of  wholesome  human  food,  however  combined, 
indiiferenee  a pine-apple  or  a carrot.  Those,  how-  His  adversary  took  four  pots  of  threepenny  ale, 
ever,  who  profess  not  to  care  for  delicacies,  when  and  emptied  them  into  a very  large  pic-dish,  then 
it  comes  to  the  proof  arc  often  found  to  mean  that  he  soaked  in  it  twelve  penny  rolls,  and,  presenting 
they  don’t  care  for  what  other  jn-vpb-  esteem  deli-  the  result  to  the  eater,  with  a spoon,  bade  him 
eaeies,  having  themselves  a particular  appetite  for  begin.  He  did  so,  but  could  not  linish  the  mess 
and  enjoyment  in  tasting  some  vulgar  dish — such  within  the  wagered  limit. 

as  sheep’s-head  and  trotters.  In  fact,  their  boast  Of  course  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about 
generally  ends  in  establishing  only  the  coarseness  dinner.  Under  what  forms  does  dinner  appear  ? 
of  their  own  taste.  It  would  be  curious — yes,  The  greedy  debauch — the  prolonged  civic  feast — the 
instructive — to  inquire  how  far  epicures  help  to  sudden,  but  complete  meal,  quite  French,  that 
educate  and  civilise  a people.  Man  has  been  which  is  provided,  say  at  Macon,  for  travellers 
delined  as  a cooking  animal.  Delicate  eating  between  Paris  and  Geneva,  or  Marseilles,  where 
accompanies  other  refinements.  But  how  far  is  you  iind  the  cork  of  your  bottle  of  wine  ready 
its  cookery  the  measure  of  a nation’s  worth  ? I drawn,  and  see  the  last  plate  or  two  of  soup 
leave  my  readers  to  pursue  these  thoughts,  noticing  poured  out  as  the  train  “ arrests  itself,”  and  the 
myself  one  apparent  good  result  from  dainty  and  i guard  says  “Macon,”  “ vingt  minutes.” 
expensive  feeding.  Every  fruit  and  vegetable  sold  I Then  there  is  the  lunch-dinner, — a delusive 
at  a large  j trice  is  a reward  of  skilful  seientiiie  compound.  The  monotonous  chop,  over  which  the 
gardening.  Did  no  one  really  care  for  very  early  unimaginative  bachelor  grins,  day  after  day.  The 
peas,  or  what  not,  probably  few  or  none  would  be  heavy  tea — also  a mistake.  The  felon's  dinner 
grown.  Horticulture,  as  a science,  would  want  rations — sullen  hunger,  and  a scraped  pannikin, 
its  strongest  support  if  there  were  no  hon-vlvantx.  Some  persons  object  to  the  smell  of  cooking. 
Think  how  much  stimulus  is  given  to  gardening  as  That  depends.  Who  does  not  recollect  Dickens’s 
well  as  to  cookery  by  an  elaborate  and  expensive  description  of  the  stew-pot  at  the  Jolly  Sandboys, 
meal.  A dinner  at  so  many  guineas  a-head  represents  in  “ The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ” ? How,  when  the 
genuine  talent  and  work  in  several  professions,  cunning  landlord  took  oft'  the  lid,  and  the  savour 
though  it  may  imply  some  sensuality  in  the  of  the  mess  filled  the  room,  not  a traveller  but 
guests.  In  forming  a fair  judgment  on  the  matter  made  up  his  mind  to  stop, — altogether  dismissing 
we  must  consider  those  who  produce,  quite  as  what  feeble  thought  he  had  about  pushing  on 
much  as  those  who  consume.  If,  as  Sydney  Smith  another  mile  or  two  that  night.  As  for  the  smell 
says,  the  object  of  all  government  is  roast  mutton,  of  dinner,  I say  that  depends.  One  man  rings 

the  bell  violently,  and  is  fierce  about  the  kitchen 
door  ; another  sniffs,  and  is  silent. 

Which  is  best  ? A good  appetite,  and  a bad 
strength  of  the  cabinet.  dinner  ; or  bad  appetite,  and  a good  dinner? 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a waste  of  supporting  power  , Don’t  answer  without  thinking.  There  are 
in  the  cookery  of  many  poor  people.  I do  not  good  sauces  besides  hunger.  A bad  dinner  is 
refer  merely  to  the  material — the  meat  which  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  unwholesome.  Conceive 
burnt  or  the  gravy  which  is  spilt — but  to  the  great  appetites  and  bad  dinners  universal.  The 
small  solace  and  comfort  got  in  proportion  to  the  blacks  in  Australia  will  eat  eight  or  ten  pounds 
bidk  of  food  which  is  prepared  at  last.  It  is  not  of  strong  kangaroo  at  one  go.  There  is  much  to 
so  nice,  and  therefore  not  so  nutritious,  as  it  be  said  in  favour  of  less  hunger  and  better  food, 
might  be.  Soyer  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Well  ! I suppose  there  is  a medium  in  the  matter, 
philanthropists  ; but  even  his  shilling  book  is  too  — as  the  hearsay  philosopher  affirms, 
elaborate  for  very  uneducated  people;  The  thou-  At  any  rate,  please  don’t  pretend  a contempt 
sands  which  have  been  sold  must  have  cheered  for  cookery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  my 
many  a home  , we  want,  however,  something  good  friend,  which  yon  could  so  ill  alford  to  lose, 
simpler — best  of  all,  more  practical  elementary  You  don't,  ernv  v'hut  you  rat ! Yon  deserve  to 
teaching  about  cookery  in  connection  with  national  have  every  spit,  range,  and  pot  pass  out  of 
schools.  If  inspectors  required  less  physical  geo-  creation,  and  to  die  of  scurvy  ! 
graphy  and  had  an  examination  in  (say)  boiling  Charity  dinners  arc,  though  not  exclusively, 
potatoes,  it  would  be  a step  in  the  right  direction.  1 yet  eminently  English.  There  is  first,  the  fact 
would  have  the  girls  bring  up  their  exercises  in  clean  of  dinner  on  which  to  build,  around  which 
wooden  bowls.  The  children  should  be  allowed  the  floating  philanthropy  gathers,  under  which  it 
only  such  cooking  means  as  they  had  at  home,  devclopes  itself.  The  feeder  of  the  hungry  must 
In  the  upper  classes  there  might  be  prizes  for  pud-  first  be  fed  himself.  There  is,  I say,  first  the. 
dings  and  other  portions,  cheap  though  not  nasty,  realisation  of  the  charity  in  company  with  the 
Indeed,  without  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  word  “dinner,”  then  the  actual  influence  of  the 
art,  books  on  cookery  are  almost  useless,  just  as  food  upon  the  donor.  The  old  Madeira — the 
the  juiciest  description  of  a dinner  is  thrown  away  mellow  speech  of  the  honourable  chairman — the 
on  those  unnatural  people  who  do  not  care  what  donation — the — well,  1 suppose  1 had  better  be 
they  cat.  honest — the  curtain  lecture — . But  I must  have 

As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  cookery,  I done,  though  I might  say  much  more.  The  sub- 
will mention  an  anecdote  which  you  may  have  ject  is  endless  : every  one  is  more  or  less  a com- 


what  the  newspapers  call  “recherche  entertain- 
ments ” may  be  closely  allied  with  political  power, 
and  the  Ministerial  Fish-dinner  measure  the 
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petent  critic.  I have  been  too  bold  to  'write  on 
such  a theme. 

Courteous  reader,  in  rising  from  the  table,  let 
me  express  a hope  that  you  see  a very  great 
difference  between  “dining”  and  “getting  your 
dinner.”  May  you  never  sit  down  to  one  without 
an  appetite, — may  your  never  hunger  without 
being  able  to  dine. 

THE  MONTENEGRINS. 

The  tiniest  member  of  the  European  community 
of  nations,  so  insignificant  as  to  be  forgotten  in 
peace-time,  has  just  now  become  famous.  The 
Montenegrins,  always  ready  to  seize  hold  of  their 
weapons,  and  find  occasion  for  vindicating  old 
claims  and  avenging  past  injuries,  are  again  at 
war  with  the  Porte.  Without  venturing  upon  the 
troubled  ground  of  polities,  or  guessing  at  the 
issue  of  that  contest,  we  may  pick  a few  facts  in 
illustration  of  their  character  out  of  the  note- 
books of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  M.  Kohl,  and 
other  travellers. 

They  are  a rough,  uncouth,  almost  barbarous  set 
of  men ; in  their  temper  exactly  harmonising  with 
the  rugged  nature  of  their  residence.  The  country 
is  an  extended  surface  of  small  hills  and  valleys, 
with  here  and  there  a loftier  eminence  jutting  up. 
Sometimes  the  mountains  are  steep  and  smooth 
like  glaciers  : often  the  valleys  are  traversed  by 
rapid  torrents.  So  rooky  is  the  whole  place  that  the 
inhabitants  have  made  up  a queer  story  to  account 
for  the  peculiarity.  When  God,  they  say,  was 
traversing  the  newly-made  world,  and  apportioning 
stones  to  the  different  parts,  the  bag  in  which  the 
stones  were  kept  burst  as  He  passed  over  Tzerna- 
gora,  and,  in  consequence,  they  all  fell  there. 

The  distiict,  situated  in  the  north-west  portion 
of  Turkey,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  Turkish  pro- 
vineesof  Herzogovina.  Bosnia  and  Albania, is  scarcely 
larger  than  our  English  county  of  Kent,  and  not 
altogether  unlike  it  in  shape.  It  measures  some  sixty 
miles  in  length  and  thirty  or  thirty-five  in  breadth. 
It  gets  its  name  of  Black  Mountain — for  so  the 
Venetian  word,  Montenegro,  and  the  native  word, 
Tzernagora,  both  signify — from  the  dark  pine 
forests  which  once  almost  covered  it,  and  of  which 
| traces  still  exist.  Five  centuries  ago,  before  the 
unwieldy  structure  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
Mussulmans,  it  formed  part  of  the  Slavonic  empire 
of  Servia.  But  while  the  Turkish  nation  was 
growing  up,  and  spreading  its  roots  in  the  parts 
all  round  them,  the  hardy  little  people  of  the 
Black  Mountain  could  never  be  brought  under 
subjection.  Ever  since  that  time,  they  have  been 
always  at  feud — generally  at  open  war — with  their 
angry  enemies,  and  a most  intense,  unwavering 
hatred  has  been  maintained  between  the  two  races, 
fn  the  late  Russian  war  this  animosity  overcame 
their  partiality  for  the  English,  and  led  them  at 
once  to  take  part  against  the  allies  of  the  Turks. 

Till  very  recently  the  chief  power  has  heen 
vested  in  tlie  bishop.  The  present  governor,  or 
Vladika,  however,  Prince  Daniel,  is  a layman,  the 
change  having  been  considered  expedient,  in  order 
that,  by  marrying,  he  may  have  children  who  can 
form  a regular  dynasty,  and  thus  avoid  the  squab- 
bles of  an  election  at  each  vacancy.  In  the  year 


1712,  fearing  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  strength, 
the  people  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Russia,  Peter  the  Great  being  then  Czar,  an 
alliance  which  was  encouraged  both  by  affinity  of 
race  and  by  communion  of  religion  ; for  the  Monte- 
negrins are  zealous  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church,  a fact  which  naturally  heightens 
the  opposition  of  the  Turks. 

Though  nominally  governed  by  Vladikas,  these 
officers  have  very  little  real  power.  In  the  senates 
of  the  chiefs,  the  answer  to  every  proposal  is  : 

“ Be  it  as  tlion  wishest,  Vladika ! ” and  there 
the  submissiveness  ends.  Each  man  docs  as  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  two  Vladikas  who 
preceded  the  present  one  made  great  efforts,  and 
with  some  success,  to  secure  order  by  instituting 
correct  systems  of  trial  for  offences.  But  all 
attempts  are  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  strong 
prejudice  against  bringing  any  one  to  justice.  If 
a man  is  wronged,  it  is  thought  that  he  must 
revenge  the  injury  with  his  own  hand.  It  is  the 
most  sacred  duty  of  the  eldest  son  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  father.  If  he  is  too  young  to  set 
about  the  work  at  once,  he  is  instructed  to  regard 
himself  as  a divinely  appointed  minister  of  retri- 
bution. Unless  lie  is  an  infant,  in  which  case  the 
mother  acts  as  his  proxy,  the  widowed  parent 
holds  before  the  boy  his  father’s  blood-stained 
clothing,  and  makes  him  swear  in  the  presence  of 
his  kinsmen  and  a priest,  that  he  will  seek  before 
everything  to  punish  the  murderer.  The  garment, 
or  any  other  relic  that  is  procurable,  is  then  hung 
up  as  a lasting  memento  of  the  unrequited  wrong. 

In  1851,  when  M.  Kohl  was  travelling  through 
the  country,  a little  fellow  was  brought  up  as  a 
witness  in  a trial  before  an  Austrian  court,  when 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  : 

The  Judge  asked,  “ What  is  your  name  ?” 

“ Savva  Markovich,”  was  the  answer. 

“How  old  are  you  ? ” 

“Seven  years.” 

“Who  is  your  father  ? ” 

“Marko  Gregorovich:  he  is  no  longer  alive.” 

“ When  did  he  die  ? ” 

“ He  did  not  die.” 

“ How  so  ? ” 

“ He  wTas  murdered.  We  all  know  it.  He  wyas 
murdered  by  Spiro  Jurovich,  from  Sarosclu ; and 
when  I am  a man  I will  shoot  Jurovich.” 

“ Stop,  stop,  my  little  man.  How  can  you 
think  of  such  a dreadfid  thing  ? who  put  it  into  I 
your  head  ? ” 

“ Oh!  yes  : I will  kill  Spiro  Jurovich.  I must 
do  so.  My  uncle,  the  priest,  Peter  Gregorovich, 
has  told  me  so.  I will  shoot  him  with  the  rifle 
that  hangs  in  my  uncle’s  room.  When  1 am  a 
man  my  uncle  will  give  me  the  rifle,  that  I may 
avenge  my  father,  and  punish  his  murderer.” 

Nor  is  the  necessity  of  blood-revenge  confined 
to  cases  of  bloodshed.  Another  incident  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  same  traveller. 

A pretty  girl  had  been  long  affianced  to  a young 
man  ; but  the  marriage  was  deferred  owing  to  his 
poverty.  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  another 
youth,  wealthier  than  the  former,  came  to 
five  in  the  village.  Before  long,  having  succeeded 
in  drawing  off  the  girl’s  affections,  he  made  her  , 
his  wife.  For  a while,  the  insulted  youth  took  no  j 
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steps  to  gain  redress,  probably  thinking  himself 
happily  rid  of  the  money-loving  lady.  However, 
he  found  that  everybody  avoided  him ; his 
relations  looked  black  at  him,  and  even  whis- 
pered audible  reproaches.  Then,  one  day,  it 
was  noised  abroad,  that  the  stranger  had  been 
found  dead  in  his  garden.  Suspicion  at  once  fell 
on  the  young  man  who  had  been  wronged.  He 
was  apprehended  and  brought  up  for  trial  ; but, 
no  evidence  being  forthcoming,  was  speedily 
released.  Abundant  testimony  existed;  but  it  was 
kept  back  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  were 
loth  to  have  the  luxury  of  retaliation  snatched  from 
them.  It  is  in  ways  like  these  that  feuds  start 
up,  and  grow  from  generation  to  generation. 

But  the  chief  outlet  for  their  ferocity,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  secret  cause  of  their  lawlessness  at 
home,  is  to  be  found  in  their  continual  struggle 
with  the  Turks.  Liable  to  an  inroad  at  any 
moment,  it  is  necessary  that  ail  the  men  should 
be  skilled  in  arms.  Out  of  a population  of  about 
120,000,  it  is  estimated  that  between  20,000  and 
30,000  armed  men  might  be  collected  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours,  and  that  this  number  could  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  old  men  and  boys. 
Tn  cases  of  emergency,  even  the  cripples  arc  borne 
on  the  backs  of  women  and  lodged  behind  bits  of 
rock,  whence  they  can  load  and  discharge  their 
suns.  None  of  these,  however,  can  be  considered 
regular  troops.  At  the  moment  of  extreme  peril 
they  waive  their  jealousies  and  obey  their  officers, 
but  at  other  times  they  have  no  law  but  their  own 
will.  Being  inured  to  privations,  they  perform 
with  ease  and  alacrity  very  long  and  forced 
marches.  They  do  not  scruple  to  use  their  long 
rifles  as  leaping-poles,  and  so  are  able  to  cross 
wide  ditches  and  scramble  up  steep  rocks,  which 
woxdd  greatly  impede  more  disciplined  soldiers. 
On  foot,  they  can  pursue  the  enemy  with  almost  as 
much  rapidity  as  a body  of  cavalry.  When  he  is 
marching  towards  them,  they  conceal  themselves 
in  ravines,  and  send  out  small  parties,  who  advance 
a little  and  then  feign  a retreat,  until  he  is  enticed 
into  the  ambush.  Here  they  surround  him  and 
fight,  chiefly  with  their  broad-swords,  much  more 
like  the  heroes  of  Homer’s  time  than  modern 
Christians,  each  man  relying  sol  el  y on  his  own 
strength,  and  following  pretty  much  his  own  way. 
Their  favourite  time  of  attack  is  the  night,  that 
suiting  best  for  surprises.  When  they  meet  a foe 
in  pitched  battle,  they  rush  furiously  into  the 
squares,  and,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  destroying 
the  ranks,  they  at  any  rate  greatly  discompose 
them  by  their  rapid  manoeuvres. 

No  one  can  over  expect  mercy  at  their  hands  : 
they  take  prisoners  only  those  who  yield  before 
battle  ; all  the  rest  have  their  heads  cut  off  on 
the  spot.  A story  is  told  of  two  Austrian  rifle- 
men whose  corps  was  worsted  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Montenegrins  in  1840.  Being  detached 
1 from  their  comrades,  and  seeing  no  other  chance 
of  escape,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  protended  to  be  dead.  Some  of  the  enemy 
at  once  approached  them,  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  nearest  one  of  the  two.  The  other,  “ finding 
it  no  use  to  be  dead,”  started  up  and  rushed  down 
the  precipices,  running  as  he  never  ran  before.  In 
the  battle  of  Gralmvo,  fought  three  years  ago, 


Mirko,  the  coramander-in-chief,  and  brother  of 
Prince  Daniel,  wrote  to  tell  him  that  out  of  the 
Turkish  army  of  13,000,  7000  heads  were  felled. 
“It  was  a terrible  spectacle,”  says  a Russian 
officer,  an  eye-witness  of  their  mode  of  combat  in 
former  instances,  “to  see  them  rushing  forward, 
with  the  heads  of  their  slaughtered  enemies 
suspended  from  their  necks  and  shoulders,  and 
uttering  savage  yells.”  These  heads  serve  as 
trophies  of  the  prowess  of  their  possessors. 

Sometimes  the  women  are  as  fierce  as  the  men. 
as  this  popular  song  will  show.  It  will  serve,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a specimen  of  the  literature  of 
the  people,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  war 
ballads  and  heroic  songs  : 

“ An  outlaw  lamented  on  the  mountain:  ‘Poor  Sta- 
nisha  ! Aeurst  am  I who  have  let  thee  fall  un- 
avenged ; I and  in  the  valley  of  Zusa,  the  wife  of 
Stanisha  heard  that  voice,  and  knew  that  her 
husband  had  fallen. 

“ The  fiery  Christian  woman  at  once  seized  a gun,  and 
rushed  forth,  following  the  green  path  along  which 
had  come  down  the  murderers  of  her  husband — 
fifteen  Turks  and  their  leader,  Chengish  Aga.  She 
discovered  the  Aga,  fired,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  The  other  Turks,  frightened  at  her  bold- 
ness, tied,  and  left  her  unmolested  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  their  leader,  which  she  took  to  her 
home. 

“ Fatima,  the  wife  of  Chengish,  wrote  to  the  widow  of 
Stanisha  : ‘Christian  woman,  thou  didst  tear  out 
both  my  eyes  when  thou  killedst  my  husband.  If 
thou  art  a true  Tzernagorka,  thou  wilt  come  to- 
morrow alone  to  the.  frontier,  where,  also  alone, 

I will  meet  thee,  that  we  may  see  which  will 
approve  herself  the  worthiest  wife.’ 

“ The  Christian  woman  put  away  her  female  garments, 
and  clad  herself  in  man’s  attire,  in  the  garments 
of  Chengish.  She  took  his  sword,  his  pistol,  his 
splendid  rifle  ; and,  mounted  on  his  prancing 
steed,  she  sped  along  the  paths  of  Zusa.  As  she 
passed  by  each  rock  she  cried  : ‘ If  a brother  lie  here 
in  ambush,  kill  me  not ; I am  not  a Turk — I am 
a child  of  the  Black  Mountain,* 

“ Arrived  at  the  frontier,  she  found  that  the  faithless 
Turkish  woman  had  brought  with  her  her  hus- 
band’s brother,  vho,  riding  a great  black 
steed,  rushed  madly  on  the  young  Christian 
woman  : hut  she  awaited  him  without  fear,  sent 
a sure  bullet  through  his  heart,  and  then  cut 
his  head  from  his  body. 

“ She  then  pursued  Chengish’ s widow,  hound  her,  and 
led  her  captive  to  her  home,  where  she  was  obliged 
to  rock  asleep  the  orphan  children  of  Stanisha. 
When  she  had  served  her  thus  for  fifteen  years,  she 
sent  her  back  to  her  own  people.” 

As  might  be  expected,  the  arts  of  peace  are  not 
much  cultivated  by  a people  thus  habituated  to 
warfare.  They  have  nothing  which  can  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  a town,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  distributed  in 
between  two  and  three  hundred  villages  or 
hamlets.  The  largest  of  these,  Tzetinic,  contains 
about  1200  inhabitants.  It  is  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, and  can  boast  of  the  Vladika’s  house,  which 
is  an  oblong  building  two  storeys  high,  of  an  ex- 
tensive monastery,  and  of  two  broad  streets,  all 
being  enclosed  by  a tolerably  lofty  wall.  In 
addition  to  the  Vladika’s  residence  there  are  a few 
dwelling  houses,  here  and  there  scattered  through  the 
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country,  which  are  built  in  the  English  method ; 
but  the  mass  of  houses  are  mere  huts  composed  of 
thatch  or  loose  uncemcuted  stones  ; they  some- 
times contain  two  rooms  and  a loft  above,  but 
more  frequently  consist  of  only  one  room,  which 
serves  for  a whole  family  to  cook,  receive  visitors, 
and  sleep  in.  Beds  are  scarcely  known  : for  most 
the  bare  floor  or  the  mountain  side  is  sufficient 
sleeping  accommodation.  The  better  class  of 
houses,  however — the  residences  of  those  whom 
wealth  and  luxury  have  enervated — often  have 
benches  or  shelves  on  which  are  placed  mat- 
tresses and  blankets.  Smoky  chimneys  are 
nuisances  unknown  in  Montenegro : the  fire  is 
! kindled  on  a paved  portion  of  the  floor,  and  the 
, smoke  escapes  by  the  door,  or  settles  gracefully  on 
the  walls  and  roof.  Two  or  three  wooden  and 
home-made  chairs  and  tables,  with  a few  portions 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  for  stools,  exhaust  the 
catalogue  of  their  furniture, 
i Their  diet  is  equally  simple.  We  have  a 
description,  written  by  one  w7ho  was  present,  of  a 
banquet  given  a few7  years  back  to  Prince  Daniel 
on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  St.  Petersburg 
with  the  ratification  of  his  authority.  The  host 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state,  and  the 
character  of  the  guest  and  nature  of  the  occasion 
indicate  a far  more  costly  and  finished  entertain- 
ment than  usual.  In  a large  room  the  visitors 
were  first  served  with  cold  water,  coffee  without 
milk,  and  raki  (a  kind  of  spirit).  After  this  a low 
table,  extemporised  with  rough  planks,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  room,  was  laid  with  a 
cloth  and  surrounded  by  low  benches.  Prince 
Daniel  was  seated  at  the  head,  and  those  wTho  sat 
nearest  him  were  honoured  w7ith  the  usual  appur- 
tenances of  an  European  dinner-table.  The  guests 
at  the  other  end,  however,  had  to  go  shares  in  a 
few  wooden  plates,  goblets,  and  spoons.  Every 
one  used  his  own  pocket-knife,  and  as  for  forks 
wherein  are  they  better  than  an  honest  man’s 
fingers  ? The  iirst  dish  was  lamb,  stew7ed  up  with 
rice ; the  second  course  consisted  of  boiled  mntton ; 
this  wras  followed  by  roast  lamb  and  mutton,  and 
the  repast  was  finished  with  cheese.  The  guests 
then  retired  from  the  table,  and  discharged  their 
muskets,  saying  : — “ We  must  thank  our  host,  or 
it  would  look  as  if  we  were  not  pleased  with  the 
cheer,  or  did  not  feel  grateful.”  Who  shall  say 
that  this  simple  act  did  not  express  a hundred- 
fold more  genuine  pleasure  than  the  graces  and 
toasts  which  attend  our  civic  and  official  banquets? 

It  is  unusual  for  this  war-loving  race  to  attain 
the  natural  limit  of  their  lives  ; in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  insults  to  a man  is  to  say,  “All  your 
ancestors  died  in  their  beds.’’  But  when  they 
meet  with  no  violent  end,  their  simple  mode  of 
life  promotes  longevity.  Colonel  Vialla  de  Som- 
miCres  says  that  he  met  with  a family  which  com- 
prised seven  generations.  There  was  an  old  man, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  old  ; his  son  a hun- 
dred ; his  grandson  eighty-two  ; his  great-grand- 
son sixty  ; his  great-great-grandson  forty-three  ; 
his  great-great-great-grandson  twenty-one ; and 
his  great-great-great-great-grandson,  who  had  seen 
two  years. 

The  Montenegrins  are  tall  and  handsome  ; and 
their  natural  beauty  is  set  off  by  a very  becoming 


style  of  dress  ; — full  blue  trousers,  reaching  to  the 
knees ; a red  vest,  and  a red  or  green  jacket,  open 
in  the  front,  richly  embroidered,  and  without 
sleeves,  with  a scarlet  cloak  thrown  over  one 
shoulder.  The  women  wear  a sort  of  frock,  of 
white  cloth,  reaching  as  far  as  the  knees,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a cornelian-studded 
girdle. 

The  males  look  upon  war  and  pillage  as  their 
chief  business.  When  not  at  open  war,  they 
repeatedly  make  little  incursions  on  the  Turkish 
provinces,  the  people  of  which  retaliate  in  the 
same  way.  They  spend  their  few  intervals  of 
peace  in  fishing  and  tillage.  Most  of  the  hard 
work  is  left  to  the  women.  It  is  the  wife  always 
who  loads  her  back  with  the  sheaves  of  maize,  and 
carries  them  to  the  distant  village  for  sale,  or  who 
trudges  homeward  on  foot  with  the  newly  bought 
goods,  while  the  better  half  rides  easily  on  his 
mule  ; wrho  collects  bundles,  of  wood,  and  gathers 
all  that  is  needed  for  the  house  and  granary,  or 
goes  forth  at  her  lord’s  bidding  to  get  tobacco  for 
his  pipe,  or  powder  for  his  rifle.  It  is  considered 
unpolite  for  a man  to  speak  to  a visitor  of  his 
wife  without  apologising  for  introducing  so  vulgar 
a subject : and  v7hcn  she  enters  the  room  she  has 
meekly  to  kiss  his  hand  and  that  of  his  guest. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  mode  of  treatment, 
she  is  in  a far  better  position  than  her  sisters  of 
the  surrounding  countries.  She  is  still  a Christian 
wife  and  a loved  helpmate  ; not  the.  toy  of  a 
harem,  or  the  slave  of  a cruel  master’s  passions. 
Her  honour  is  guarded  with  admirable  efficiency. 
She  is  the  surest  protection  to  a band  of  travellers 
through  lawless  regions ; and  if  she  throws  her  body 
as  a shield  between  any  man  and  his  antagonist, 
it  would  be  the  foulest  crime  to  harm  her.  Any 
personal  abuse  of  a man  is  a thousand  times  less 
an  insult,  than  to  speak  evil  of  his  mother  : this 
is  an  injury  which  only  death  can  repair. 

Towards  travellers  who  are  not  Turks  the 
Montenegrins  are  always  friendly.  They  rejoice 
to  show  kindness  to  strangers.  When  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  was  journeying  in  the  interior,  the  poor 
ran  out  to  meet  him  as  he  passed,  bearing  little 
presents  of  fruit,  or  whatever  else  they  possessed, 
and  always  refusing  remuneration.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  offered  money,  he  was  met  by  the 
rebuke,  “This  is  to  welcome  you:  we  are  at 
home  ; you  are  a stranger.  If  we  had  known  you 
would  offer  to  pay  us,  we  would  not  have  brought 
it.”  They  have,  however,  two  modes  of  welcom- 
ing w'hieh  did  not  quite  please  the  traveller. 
They  show  their  pleasure  by  firing  volleys  of 
powder  and  shot  toward  the  visitor,  as  he  ap- 
proaches ; and  when  expostulated  with,  as  being 
likely  to  cause  his  death,  they  answer  that  fife 
ana  death  arc  in  God’s  hands,  and  that  no  act  of 
theirs  can  bring  about  a man’s  end  a moment 
sooner  or  later  than  is  decreed.  The  second 
objectionable  feature  is,  that  when  the  guest 
enters  the  house,  he  has  to  kiss  every  man  on  the 
mouth,  while  the  welcomer  lips  of  the  fair  sex  are 
only  applied  to  his  hands.  Who  will  not  sym- 
pathise with  Sir  Gardner  when  he  laments  this 
barbarous  inversion  of  the  proprieties  ? Once  he 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  give  a piece  of  barley- 
sugar  to  a little  child.  Instantly  the  walls 
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resounded  with  the  cohoes  of  the  thaijk-kisses 
which  were  bestowed  on  him  by  ever*  man  of  the 
company. 

One  singular  custom  has  yet  to  be  noticed. 
The  shepherds  sitting  alone  on  the  hill-tops  have 
found  means  of  communicating  with  each  other, 
by  adopting  such  a modulation  of  their  voice  as 
will  make  it  audible  at  a great  distance.  The 
pitch  is  that  of  a deep  howl,  and  travellers  con- 
tinually hear  drawling  sounds  floating  around 
them,  which,  though  incomprehensible  to  them, 
are  quite  plain  to  the  initiated  half  a mile  off,  and 
which  perhaps  give  a full  account  of  themselves. 
For  not  only  is  this  practice  adopted  to  relieve 
loneliness,  but  it  has  become  a regular  telegraphic 
system.  If  a message  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distant  part,  it  is  echoed  from  mountain-top  to 
mountain -top  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  If 
marauders  have  attacked  a district,  the  alarm  is 
spread  all  round,  and  in  an  hour  or  two,  hundreds 
of  armed  warriors  have  assembled  to  pursue  and 
punish  the  enemy.  Or  in  peacefid  times,  often, 
the  wild  heroic  songs  of  the  country  are  repeated 
from  voice  to  voice,  through  the  quiet  moonlit, 
starlit  nights,  till  the  whole  region  is  filled  with 
sounds,  which,  if  strange  and  meaningless  to  the 
alien  ear,  are  choice  music  to  the  patriot  soul,  or  a 
fierce  incentive  to  his  flagging  spirits.  H.  E.  B. 


HIGH  ELMS. 

High  Elvis,  on  a hot  July  day,  is  the  place 
to  which  I wish  to  lead  the  reader.  High  Elms, 
the  little  Surrey  market-town,  with  its  small  but 
pleasant  world,  including  a parish  church,  an 
Ebenezer  chapel,  a dozen  or  two  of  more  or  less 
thriving  shops,  a decaying  pair  of  stocks,  two  inns, 
and  some  hundred  habitations  of  all  degrees  of 
rank,  from  the  portly  rector’s  down  to  the  dirty  one 
room  of  Silly-Billy,  the  idiot-butt,  the  messenger 
and  general  odd-man  of  High  Elms. 

I take  the  place  at  about  eleven  a.m.,  before 
the  cool  morning  shadows  have  yet  furled  their 
tents — before  King  Sunshine  has  entire  dominion 
over  it — while  still  one  half  of  most  of  the  streets 
are  cool,  and  in  the  shade,  wearing  (if  the  fancy 
may  be  allowed  me)  a parti-coloured  suit  of  grey 
and  gold.  This  is  the  hopeful  youth  of  the  day  ; 
but  presently  the  town  w ill  be  deluged  with  sun, 
and  will  become  a silent  burning  desert,  with 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  rustling  "swallows  that 
will  interweave  like  Hying  shuttles  round  the 
market-cross.  The  hour  I choose  is  the  hour  when 
industrious  people,  like  Butcher  Thorns,  seem  to 
enjoy  their  work,  and  no  one  yet  stops  to  lean  over 
half-doors  or  counters  and  complain  of  the  heat. 

By  the  bye,  Butcher  Thorns’  shop)  is  quite  a 
pretty  sight  this  morning.  Behind  those  three 
young  limes  that  flutter  breezily,  some  twenty  feet 
from  his  door,  there  hang  on  high  hooks  four 
carcases  of  sheep,  the  fat  showing  here  and  there 
in  oval  white  slashes  on  the  pink,  and  suggesting 
innumerable  good  dinners.  Thorns  himself,  lively 
and  jolly,  is  cleaving  out  ehoj)S  on  the  big  block,  or 
is  tossing  red  flabs  of  steaks  into  his  large  greasy 
oscillating  scales;  the  while,  Joe,  his  boy,  pnuliug 
in  blue  linen  suit,  is  p>  repaying  that  smart  fast- 
going cart  for  the  morning’s  tour;  the  dog  Bluchor 


is  leaping  up>  at  the  horse’s  chin  in  pure  delight ; 
and,  through  the  half-open  door  of  the  back-shop, 
I see  Thorns’  last  baby  pdaying  with  a large  sheepi's 
head  with  professional  delight. 

But  men  of  gentler  trades  arc  busy  too  this 
morning  in  High  Elms.  There,  I see,  is  Colling- 
wood,  the  bookseller,  busy  binding  some  books 
for  the  rector.  Now  he  heats  his  roulettes  oil  a 
circular  gas-stove,  now  he  tries  their  heat  with  his 
damp)  finger,  and  all  this  while  little  escaped  flecks 
of  gold-leaf  llutter  about  the  outer  shop  like  little 
gilt  butterflies.  Now  he  tortures  a long  suffering 
book  in  his  screw-press  ; now  he  shaves  the  leaves 
even  with  Ins  “ plough  : ” not  a handier  workman 
in  the  county  than  our  friend  (Jolliugwood — and 
he  works  from  dark  to  dark. 

High  Elms  is  a sporting  pdace,  and  of  course 
the  chief  inn  goes  by  the  name  of  Fli/iny  C'hilik  rs. 
I am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  just  now  quite  empty, 
unless  I count  Silly-Billy  (who,  by  the  bye,  when 
drunk,  calls  himself  “ champion  of  the  light 
weights,”)  and  who  is  now  discussing  a punt  of 
ale  with  a lazy  groom  of  Squire  Harcourt’s — a 
very  ill-disposed,  vicious  fellow,  who  has  been  in 
the  town  lock-up  more  than  once.  Silly-Billy 
has  a great  admiration  for  Jack  Hughes,  he  runs 
for  him  to  the  saddler’s,  borrows  cards  for  him, 
and  makes  himself  generally  indispensable  ; other- 
wise the  inn  is  quiet,  the  sanded  parlour  is  lonely, 
and  the  pet-boy,  meditative  and  serious  about  last 
night’s  skittles,  is  scouring  pmwter  piots  in  the 
back  yard. 

Harding,  the  chemist,  preserves  a neatness  about 
his  pdace,  almost  Dutch-like  : the  gilt-labelled 
bottles  are  trim  and  even;  the  green,  yellow,  and 
crimson  globes  in  the  window  glow  like  enormous 
rubies  and  topazes.  At  the  present  moment 
Harding  is  instructing  the  boy  lmw  to  w ork  the 
jiill  machine  with  celerity,  and  yet  with  ellieieney  ; 
after  which  that  smooth-faced  boy  will  be  put 
through  a course  of  Dog  Latin,  so  that  he  may 
understand  the  shop  drawers  one  from  another, 
on  which  knowledge  hangs  undoubtedly  the  lives 
of  many  High  Elms  worthies. 

Further  up)  the  street  the  shop*  of  Mr.  Dawrson, 
up>holsterer,  haberdasher,  and  undertaker,  is  now 
rapidly  waking  into  full  life.  The  young  men  are 
running  about  with  rolls  of  carpict  and  arms  full 
of  gay  silks  ; for  Mr.  Dawrson,  .having  a grand 
funeral  on  hand,  is  in  the  host  possible  spirits, 
which  makes  all  the  shop)  in  a good  humour,  even 
down  to  the  last  new  boy,  who  does  not  yet  know 
where  anything  is,  and  is  always  making  his 
apiprearauce  in  the  crapic  depiartment,  looking  for 
cap)  ribbons,  ami  is  abused  accordingly. 

The  saddler,  Day,  a little  further  on,  at  the  end 
of  High  Street,  is  more  than  preparing  work ; he 
and  his  men  are  at  it,  heads  down.  1 can  see  them 
through  the  Chiffucy  bits  and  the  steel  trappings 
in  the  window' ; and  humbler  men,  too,  arc  busy, 
for  up)  that  narrow  passage  up)  which  the  curate 
has  just  gone  to  read  to  old  Goody  Uayner,  I can 
hear  the  old  shoemaker’s  hammer  tapping  like  the 
note  of  a woodpecker. 

Yonder,  just  beyond  the  stocks,  where  the 
pigeons  are  sunning  tlicir  purple  necks,  is  the 
basket  shop),  over  which  is  the  drill-room  and 
armoury  of  the  High  Elms  lli lies  : beyond  there  is 
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the  grocer’s,  where  the  red-faced  young  man  in 
the  complete  suit  of  white  apron  is  slapping  about 
the  butter  as  if  he  could  make  more  of  it  by  that 
process  : and  next  door  to  him  the  tailor  is 
whistling  to  his  blackbird,  while  he  himself  sits 
cross-legged  like  a Turk,  and  sews  and  sews, 
whipping  out  the  thread  as  if  he  was  positively 
vexed  at  human  vanity. 

But  High  Elms  is  a railway  station,  and  there 
goes  the  five  minutes’  bell,  so  I must  hurry  on,  or 
T shall  be  too  late  for  the  11 ‘SO  train  to  London 
Bridge.  But  a quiet  out-of-door  group  in  a 
back  street  behind  the  almshouses  detains  me  for 
just  an  instant.  It  seems  to  me  so  eminently 
suggestive  of  the  scanty  traffic  that  prevails  in  the 
back  streets  of  High  Elms. 


In  the  middle  of  the  quiet  street,  in  front  of  a 
row  of  old  gable-ended  houses,  the  plaster  walls  of 
which  are  striped  with  beams,  sits  an  itinerant 
tinker — the  Christopher  Sly  of  Surrey  market- 
towns.  He  is  sitting  on  the  box  that  contains  his 
shreds  of  bright  tin  ; his  smoking  pot  of  fire  is 
close  by  him,  and  in  it  is  thrust  his  soldering-  iron  ; 
his  wheezy  bellows  lies  beside  it,  not  to  forget  a 
tea-kettle  without  a handle  that  will  soon  demand 
his  medical  care.  At  present  he  is  employed  on  a 
bulgy  bruised  saucepan,  much  to  the  delight  and 
interest  of  Goody  Ilayner’s  four  grandchildren,  who 
consider  it  “ as  good  as  a play.”  The  hoop  there- 
fore rests  unrevolved  ; the  rattle  ceases  to  shake 
and  roll ; the  doll  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
bought  at  last  High  Elms  fair,  reposes  doubled  up 


in  the  wheeled  cart,  for  the  moment  discarded. 
There  is  something  mysterious  and  Arab-like  about 
Sly,  what  with  his  white  hat  and  crape  hand,  his 
bare  arms,  and  his  scorched  apron — a lineal 
descendant  from  Tubal  Cain  he  is,  though  the 
genealogical  tree  is  a tall  one,  and  Sly  is  certainly 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

A moment  more  and  I am  at  the  station  ; the 
train  comes  grinding  up  with  its  many  wheels. 
I am  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  vapour  and  fire 
towards  London,  whose  dome,  from  the  downs 
above  High  Elms,  seems  no  larger  than  a mush- 
room-button. Do  you  hear  that  hammer — clink, 
clink  ? Do  you  see  those  sparks  glittering  in  the 
dim  workshop  ? That’s  Barnes,  the  High  Elms 
blacksmith,  driving  out  horseshoes  for  Squire  Har- 


court’s  hunters,  and  Jack  Hughes  and  Silly-Billy 
are,  I declare,  spectators,  and  lean  over  the 
hatch. 

Whisli  ! faster  1 — we  are  away.  I have  not 
lost  a day  as  Titus  did,  for  I have  had  a 
glimpse  of  a pleasant  phase  of  tranquil  unambi- 
tious English  life.  And  now  long  lines  of  close 
dark  elms ; now  bright  pools,  where  cows  wade 
and  drink  ; now  fallows  spotted  with  rooks  ; now 
husky  copses  where  birds  sing  ; now  ricks  and 
farmyards. 

Presently  a dreary  change  to  rows  of  black 
chimneys  and  acres  of  red  roofs,  to  sordid  binns 
of  gardens  hung  with  clothes,  to  dull  tea-gardens 
with  an  air  of  dismal  vulgar  pleasure  about  them, 
and  I am  in  London.  Walter  Thorn  bury. 
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At  the  close  of  a bright,  mild  day  in  April,  a 
scow,  heavily  laden,  and  with  four  men  on  board, 
entered  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful 
bays  on  Lake  Erie,  formed  by  two  points  jutting 
out  from  the  orescent-shaped  shore,  which,  sweep- 
ing round  in  graceful  curves,  half  enclosed  the 
little  haven  in  their  sheltering  arms.  One  of 
these  points  was  long,  low,  and  narrow,  and  at  its 
termination  bore  a singular  resemblance  to  the 
barbed  head  of  an  arrow  ; its  fellow  was  high, 
partially  wooded,  with  bare,  jagged  rocks  pro- 
truding here  and  there,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
precipitous  cliff,  on  whose  brow  stood  a group  of 
giant  pines,  that  fur  centuries  had  bade  defiance  to 
the  fierce  hurricanes  that  in  spring  and  autumn 
poured  their  fury  over  them.  A narrow  beach  of 
shining  sand  and  stones  margined  the  central 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  then  rose  into  round, 
swelling  knolls,  interspersed  with  sloping  hollows, 
thinly  scattered  with  timber  of  the  most  magni- 


ficent growth  ; a little  farther  on  came  the  wild 
unbroken  forest,  which  showed  no  signs  yet  of 
j donning  its  summer  garb,  rising  dark,  and  frown- 
ing against  the  blue  horizon. 

The  owner  of  great  part  of  the  fertile  heights 
which  the  scow  was  approaching  leant  lazily  over 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  gazing  towards  the  land 
which  was  henceforth  to  lie  his  home.  He  was  a 
man  about  forty,  with  jet  black  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  such  features  as  are  commonly  called  hand- 
some, but  the  beauty  was  of  that  class  which  can 
exist  without  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of 
mind,  ami  was  rendered  in  this  case  even  dis- 
agreeable by  an  expression  of  hard  and  reckless 
indifitrenec.  His  dress,  though  litted  to  encounter 
a rough  voyage,  was  superior  to  that  of  his  com- 
panions, and  he  displayed  a gold  chain,  and  seals 
of  some  A’alue.  Elis  manners  wire  as  rude  and 
coarse  as  those  of  primitive  back  woodsmen 
generally  are,  yet  there  Avas  a certain  air  of  easy 
confidence  in  his  carriage  Avhich  made  more 
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remarkable  the  familiarity  between  him  and  the 
other  men.  These  men,  though  they  understood 
the  management  of  a boat  well,  as  almost  all 
dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  American  lakes  do, 
were  not  regular  sailors,  but  fellows  who  could 
turn  their  hands  to  anything,  each  man  boasting 
himself  able  to  chop  and  pile  three  cords  of  wood 
between  sun  up  and  sun  down  when  he  chose — the 
standard  of  perfection  in  a backwoodsman.  They 
were  three  strong,  rough,  hardy-looking  young 
fellows,  well  adapted  for  the  rude  labour  of 
pioneering  the  way  to  a forest  settlement. 

As  the  scow  drew  near  the  shore  two  or  three 
enormous  old  butternuts  became  conspicuous. 

“Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of  our  new 
home  ? ” said  the  new  settler.  “ See  what  a noble 
water  frontage  it  has  got,  and  the  land  that  raises 
such  timber  as  that  can’t  be  very  poor.” 

“I  guess  it’s  well  we  brought  plenty  of  axe- 
heads,”  was  the  reply  of  one  of  the  young  men, 
“ for  those  trees  look  like  trying  their  edge.” 

“Cutting  them  into  cord  wood  won’t  be  no 
child’s  play,”  said  another,  “but  it  looks  a first- 
rate  place,  and  I reckon  I’ll  bring  my  spark  here 
some  of  these  days  to  set  up  her  fixing.” 

“ Supposing  she’ll  come,  Luke,”  added  one  of 
his  comrades. 

“ Yes,  sir,  she’ll  come,  and  no  mistake.” 

“ I’d  leave  her  where  she  is,  Luke  ; matrimony’s 
a risky  job  at  best,  and  any  girl  who  wofild  tie 
herself  to  a chap  like  you  must  be  a precious  bad 
bargain.” 

Hough  jokes  and  loud  laughter  followed,  till 
the  new  settler  suddenly  turning  round,  called  out 
loudly,  “ Keefe,  Keefe,  where's  that  boy  ? ” 

A boy  about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  had 
been  lying  asleep  behind  the  sails,  started  up 
and  sprang  forward,  followed  by  a rough  little 
terrier  dog.  He  was  as  brown  as  a beech  nut 
from  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  but  his  large, 
deep,  clear,  blue  eyes  looked  out  through  tangled 
curls  of  bright  ehesnut  hair  with  an  engaging 
expression  of  spirit  and  frankness,  and  his  broad 
forehead  and  square  jaw  gave  an  air  of  character 
and  determination  to  his  face  remarkable  in  one 
so  young 

fl  “There’s  our  new  home  ; Keefe,  how  do  you 
like  it  ? ” asked  his  father,  pointing  to  the  shore. 

The  boy  gazed  keenly  and  scrutinisingly  about 
him,  and  at  last  his  glance  became  fixed  on  the 
rocky  headland,  its  huge  white  clitT,  and  dark 
pines  ; his  face  began  to  work,  as  if  his  mind 
was  struggling  with  some  vague  reminiscence, 
then  his  brow  cleared,  his  colour  heightened,  and 
turning  his  full  bright  eyes  on  his  father,  he  cried 
eagerly  : 

“ Father  ! ain’t  that  big  rock  like  Carrig-bawn 
behind  our  house,  where  mother  used  to  take  me 
to  watch  for  you  coming  up  the  glen  after  you  had 
been  away  in  the  mountains  ? Isn't  it,  father  ? ” 

Instead  of  answering,  the  settler  pushed  him 
rudely  away,  as  if  the  movement  had  been  wrung 
from  him  by  some  sharp  pang  of  agony,  but 
cpiickly  recovering  Ins  external  composure,  he 
gazed  for  a few  seconds  at  the  cliff  w ith  a com- 
pressed lip  and  frowning  eye.  Whatever  were 
bis  thoughts,  their  thread  was  cpiickly  broken  by 
Luke,  who  called  out — 


“ I guess  that’s  the  creek  in  among  them  cedars, 
Dillon,  ain’t  it  ? ” 

“ That’s  the  very  spot,  Luke  ; put  her  about 
now,  and  she’ll  go  in  right  away.” 

“I’ll  be  on  shore  first!”  cried  the  boy  Keefe, 
who  was  too  well  used  to  rough  manners  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  rude  repulse  he  had  just 
received  from  his  father. 

“ Go  it,  then,  bo3T ! ” said  Dillon. 

Keefe  dashed  into  the  water,  and  half-swimming 
half- wading  soon  gained  the  beech,  followed  by  his 
dog.  He  was  met  by  an  unexpected  foe.  A 
large  wild-cat  was  crouched  on  a branch  of  one  of 
the  butternut-trees,  its  tail  and  hair  erect,  its 
eyes  flashing  fire,  and  its  mouth  spitting  venom  ; 
and,  springing  on  the  little  terrier  while  he  was 
shaking  the  water  from  his  rough  coat,  it  fastened 
in  his  neck  a fierce  and  tenacious  gripe.  The 
brave  little  terrier  made  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  free  himself,  but  every  exertion  only  served  to 
fasten  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  cat  more  firmly 
in  his  throat  and  sides,  and  the  poor  little  dog's 
fate  would  soon  have  been  sealed  had  not  Keefe 
darted  forward,  and,  seizing  the  cat  round  the 
neck  with  both  hands,  choked  it  till  its  hold 
relaxed.  Its  jaws  unclosed,  and  Keefe  dashed  it 
on  the  ground,  its  power  of  mischief  gone  for 
ever.  By  this  time  the  scow  had  been  run  safe 
into  the  creek,  whose  depth  allowed  her  to  come 
very  near  the  shore,  and  the  men  on  board  had 
witnessed  the  spirit  Keefe  had  shown  in  defence 
of  his  favourite. 

“That  boy  of  yours  will  be  an  honour  to  you 
yet,  Dillon,”  said  Luke  ; “lie’s  just  the  chap  to 
make  a name  for  himself  some  of  these  days.  I’m 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  was  born  to  live  all  his  life 
in  the  woods.” 

“He  couldn’t  live  in  a better  place,”  said 
Dillon,  gruflly.  “There’s  liberty  in  the  woods,  at 
any  rate,  and  the  wildest  Indians  in  them  can’t  he 
greater  savages  than  those  I left  behind  me.” 

“ Well,”  said  Luke,  “I  always  thought  the 
Irish  no  better  than  savages,  but  they  don’t  often 
like  to  own  it  themselves.” 

“If  a man's  taken  out  of  his  house  with  a rope 
round  his  neck,  ready  to  hang  him  on  the  next 
tree — if  he  escapes  by  the  merest  chance,  and 
comes  home  to  find  his  house  in  flames,  his  wife  a 
blackened  corpse  in  the  midst,  he  may  well  call 
them  savages  that  did  it.” 

“ Great  God,  Dillon  ! who  did  that  ?”  exclaimed 
the  young  men. 

“Never  mind  who  did  it — it  was  done  to  me. 
Since  then  I’ve  asked  for  nothing  but  a quiet  life 
and  good  liquor,  and  here’s  a keg  of  the  best,”  he 
added,  with  a sudden  transition  from  gloomy 
fierceness  to  a reckless  lightness  of  tone.  “ Slip 
down  that  plank,  Zeke,  till  I roll  this  keg  ashore. 
Clear  out  of  the  way,  Keefe  ! never  mind  Viper, 
he’ll  do  well  enough — you’ve  saved  his  life  this 
time,  at  any  rate.” 

All  was  now  bustle  and  excitement,  laughter, 
shouting,  singing,  and  swearing.  A fire  was 
kindled  in  a dry,  sheltered  nook,  near  which  a 
bright  crystal  spring  bubbled  out  of  a stony 
chasm.  Dillon  tasted  the  water,  and  pronounced 
it  excellent,  but  vowed  at  the  same  time  that  but 
little  of  it  in  its  native  purity  should  ever  pass  his 
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lips.  Tlieir  supper,  consisting  of  bread,  salt  pork, 
and  some  pickerel  which  they  had  caught  that 
day,  was  soon  cooked  and  eaten,  and  then  the  keg 
was  broached,  their  pipes  lighted,  and  prosperity 
to  the  new  settlement  drunk  in  fast  and  furious 
•draughts  amidst  vociferous  oaths,  slang  jests,  and 
loud  merriment. 

It  was  a strange  wild  scene,  that  noisy  and  reck- 
less little  band  of  revellers,  making  the  woods,  the 
sky,  the  water,  ring  with  boisterous  mirth, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  dwellings  of 
civilised  men,  encircled  by  forests  whose  pathless 
recesses  might  conceal  innumerable  perils  in  the 
shape  of  dusky  Indians  or  brindled  panthers, 
shut  out  from  all  resources,  all  aid  except  what 
lay  in  themselves,  yet  indifferent  to  everything 
but  the  rude  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  The  pure, 
calm  purple  heaven  with  all  its  myriad  stars 
shone  above  their  heads,  the  soft  lustre  of  that 
young  moon  streamed  over  the  lake,  which  lay 
hushed  in  a waveless  calm,  and  glanced  on  the 
crystal  spring  till  its  tiny  bubbles  gleamed  like 
living  diamonds  ; the  west  wind  murmured  softly 
among  the  swelling  buds,  in  which  spring’s  green 
garniture  lay  hidden  ; the  vhip-po-will  lied  back 
into  the  dark  arches  of  the  forest,  scared  by  the 
noise  of  the  invaders  ; even  the  hooting  owl  feared 
to  uplift  her  voice  amidst  the  human  din  that  for 
the  first  time  reached  her  ears  : the  frogs  only 
were  not  to  be  silenced — bull-frog,  green  frog,  and 
tree-frog,  all  croaking  together,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  rioters.  The  boy  Keefe  lay  close  beside 
them,  his  wounded  dog  in  his  arms.  He  listened 
to  their  coarse  jests  and  songs,  and  watched  their 
flushed  faces,  and  then  he  turned  his  gaze  on  the 
heaven  above,  and  a vague  impression  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  mingled  with  thoughts  of  his  mother, 
whose  memory  was  his  childish  ideal  of  both, 
stole  into  his  mind.  But  fresh  jests,  and  the  loud 
peals  of  laughter  with  which  they  were  welcomed, 
forced  themselves  on  his  ears.  He  listened  with 
keen  amusement,  and  the  lessons  which  those 
divine  monitors  to  man,  the  stars,  the  winds,  the 
waters,  the  solemn  night,  are  for  ever  preaching 
were  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Though  at  the  period  at  which  I write,  villages 
and  towns,  even  in  America,  did  not  spring  up 
with  that  marvellous  rapidity  which  now  marks 
their  growth,  ten  years  sufficed  to  change  the 
solitary  spot  to  which  Dillon  had  been  the  lirst 
pioneer,  into  a flourishing  settlement.  The  young 
men  who  had  accompanied;  him  to  assist  in  clear- 
ing his  land  and  building  his  shanty,  purchased 
small  lots  for  themselves,  built  log-cabins,  and 
brought  young  wives  to  inhabit  them.  Others 
soon  followed,  the  rich  timber  which  centuries 
had  matured  in  beauty  and  strength  attracted 
lumbermen,  and  the  abundance  and  delicacy  of 
the  lish  in  the  bay  led  fishermen  thither.  A village 
sprang  up  at  the  spot  where  the  long  low  point 
before  mentioned  jutted  out  from  the  mainland, 
and  it  soon  bore  the  name  of  Long  Arrow,  which 
had  already  been  given  to  the  point,  A tavern 
and  store  were  opened,  two  or  three  mechanics 
came  next,  roads  ivere  formed  to  the  nearest  town, 
and  lastly,  a grist  and  saw-mill  were  erected. 


There  was  also  a school-house,  which,  whenever  \ 
any  wandering  missionary  or  itinerant  preacher  | 
(no  matter  what  his  creed  might  be)  arrived  at 
the  settlement,  was  given  up  to  him  as  a meeting- 
house ; but  church  or  chapel  there  was  none. 
Neither  were  there  any  doctors  or  lawyers.  As  to 
the  lirst,  the  settlement  was  so  healthy  that  no 
other  medicaments  were  needed  than  the  salves 
and  herb  teas  concocted  by  the  old  wives  of  the 
place  ; and  for  the  last,  the  community  was  yet 
too  poor  to  be  litigious.  This  poverty,  however, 
was  more  in  money  than  in  goods,  and  though 
there  was  no  luxury,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
neatness,  there  was  no  deficiency  of  rough  comfort. 
Dillon  had  made  a good  bargain  in  the  purchase  of 
his  farm.  The  soil  was  excellent,  and  as  he  was 
shrewd  and  energetic  in  matters  of  business,  and 
there  were  few  temptations  to  extravagance  at 
Long  Arrow,  a few  years  sufficed  to  make  him 
independent,  or,  as  the  term  is  used  in  a new 
country,  even  rich.  But  while  his  wealth  greatly 
accumulated  his  character  had  been  rapidly  sink- 
ing. Thrown  exclusively  among  a coarse  and  low 
class  of  associates,  his  habits  and  principles,  never 
very  refined  or  elevated,  had  gradually  assimilated 
to  theirs.  Reckless  as  he  was,  however,  the  change 
brought  with  it  a sense  of  degradation,  and  to 
escape  its  sting,  he  plunged  still  deeper  into  in- 
temperance. till  at  last  he  became  a confirmed 
drunkard,  scarcely  ever  in  possession  of  his  senses. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  many  such  among  the 
settlers.  The  rough,  reckless,  half-savage  characters 
of  those  adventurers,  who  form  the  staple  popula- 
tion in  most  settlements,  is  well  known,  and  if  the 
love  of  gain,  and  the  habits  of  industry  it  induces, 
formed  some  check  upon  them,  the  lumbermen 
who  were  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  felt 
no  such  restraining  motives,  and  were  generall}' 
ready  to  lead  the  way  in  every  species  of  vice. 

In  such  a community  where  there  is  no  recog- 
nised authority,  no  settled  law,  no  fixed  standard 
of  right  or  wrong,  the  necessity  for  dissimulation 
which  such  restraint  enforces  on  the  vicious,  does 
not  exist  ; hypocrisy  is  scouted,  cant  ridiculed, 
seeming  finds  uo  favour,  false  virtues  can  no 
longer  wear  the  semblance  of  true  ones,  no  moral 
varnish  or  gilding  is  allowed  to  pass  current,  and 
the  evil  which  ignorance,  bad  training,  and  worse 
examples  develop  in  human  nature,  shows  itself 
without  disguise.  In  this  vitiating  atmosphere, 
and  with  hardly  one  counteracting  influence,  ex- 
cept the  working  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  gentle 
preachings  of  nature,  Keefe  Dillon  grew  to  man- 
hood. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  would  ex- 
hibit much  higher  views  of  life  than  those  he  saw 
about  him,  but  he  very  soon  displayed  such  supe- 
riority over  his  companions  as  a powerful  irame, 
indomitable  hardihood,  and  great  natural  acule- 
ness  and  force  of  intellect  must  always  exercise, 
especially  when  the  arena  in  which  they  are 
manifested  approaches  the  savage  state  w here  they 
are  the  only  elements  of  power  understood.  rI  he 
elder  Dillon  was  both  fond  and  proud  of  his  son, 
the  only  link  that  remained  to  connect  him  with 
his  earlier  and  better  life,  hut  he  was  too  careless 
and  indolent  to  take  much  trouble  about  the  boy’s 
education  or  conduct.  Keefe  was  therefore  left  to 
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study  in  “Nature’s  good  old  college, ” under  whose 
discipline  all  those  qualities,  mental  and  physical, 
which  the  absence  of  artificial  restraint  best 
developes,  qualities  writh  which  he  was  from  his 
birth  largely  gifted,  attained  their  fullest  growth. 
The  Indians  who  occasionally  visited  the  settle- 
ment, pleased  with  his  quick  perceptions,  daring, 
and  fortitude,  taught  him  to  find  his  way  through 
the  deepest  intricacies  of  the  forest  by  the  sun,  the 
stars,  and  the  water-courses,  and  to  follow'  the 
tracks  of  the  deer,  the  panther,  or  the  wolf,  with 
unerring  certainty.  His  skill  in  the  management 
of  a boat  was  unequalled  on  the  lakes  and  in  the 
wildest  squalls, — his  boat,  which  he  had  named 
the  Mother  Cary,  rode  the.  waves,  as  joyously  as  if 
she  were  one  of  the  old  witch’s  chickens,  while  her 
young  pilot  stood  fearless  and  unmoved  as  if  he 
bailed  the  storm. 

He  was  an  admirable  shot,  and  in  all  manly 
exercises  and  every  sort  of  labour  incident  to  the 
life  of  a backwoodsman,  he  urns  equally  expert. 
He  would  hunt  the  moose  through  the  fallen  leaves 
of  autumn  or  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  with  a fleet 
and  umvearied  foot,  and  never  fail  to  bring  him 
dowm  at  last ; then  he  would  seek  out  some  hunter’s 
shanty,  or  some  Indian  wigwam,  as  a resting-place 
for  the  night,  or,  if  the  weather  allowed,  make  his 
bed  on  the  spot  where  his  stately  prize  had  fallen. 
(Sometimes  he  w'ouhl  toil  beside  the  hardy  lumber- 
men for  a long  March  day,  his  axe  flashing  as  keen 
and  bright,  and  his  blows  ringing  as  quick  and 
true  as  theirs  on  the  forest  giants,  against  whom 
they  wrere  waging  war,  till  the  lofty  stems  would 
yield  at  length,  and,  one  after  another,  come  bowmg, 
tumbling,  crashing  dowm  on  the  frozen  earth,  leav- 
ing room  for  the  advent  of  science  and  art — Genii 
more  potent  than  those  of  the  lamp  and  the  ring, 
and  waited  on  by  more  powerful  and  willing 
slaves  ; or  ho  would  help  them  to  make  their 
raft  on  the  ice-houml  river,  v/hieli,  when  spring 
released  it  from  bondage,  was  to  bear  them  on  its 
flood  to  the  waters  of  the  great  lake,  sharing 
their  coarse  fare  and  heavy  slumbers. 

Everything  in  which  difficulty  was  to  be  over- 
come or  peril  braved,  he  sought  out  with  the 
keenest  avidity,  and  in  such  conflicts  his  courage 
and  self-reliance  were  nourished  and  confirmed. 
Yet  lie  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  charm 
of  softer  and  gentler  scenes.  Often  in  the  bush, 
and  odorous  refulgence  of  the  summer-noon,  he 
would  lie  in  some  shadowy  hollow  and  gaze  through 
the  green  leaves  on  the  blue  sky,  from  which  fell 
golden  showrers  of  sunshine.  The  butterflies,  beau- 
tiful as  fairy  creatures,  glanced  round  him,  bright- 
coloured  birds  softly  fluttered  among  the  boughs ; 
quick-eyed  squirrels  peeped  shyly  dowm,  and 
fragrant  odours  drawm  from  flower  and  tree  by 
the  noontide  heat,  floated  round  him,  with  a 
breath  so  soft,  that  he  half  believed  the  sw'cet  airs 
which  bore  them  had  come  from  some  diviner 
world  than  ours,  in  those  quiet  dreamy  moments 
soft,  tender  fancies,  pure  and  generous  aspira- 
tions, vaguely  felt  and  dimly  understood,  came 
thronging  on  his  mind,  faintly  stirring  the  slum- 
bering imagination  and  latent  sensibilities,  which 
far  stronger  impulses  were  reiiuir  d to  rouse  and 
aw'akeu.  At  other  times,  when  lie  was  fishing 
in  his  skiff  near  the  shore,  and  all  heaven  and 


earth  were  steeped  in  the  glory  of  sunset,  some 
brilliant  line  of  light,  or  crimson  shadow',  would 
catch  his  eye,  and  he  would  gaze  around  him  with 
a sudden  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  long  arrow-headed  point,  the  crescent-shaped 
beach  of  glittering  sand,  the  village  lying  among 
rich  fields  and  orchards,  the  green  knolls  where 
many  a snug  homestead  lay,  the  rocky  promon- 
tory wfith  its  bold  bare  brow  and  dark  plume  of 
pines,  formed  at  all  times  a lovely  scene,  but 
when  painted  by  a summer  evening’s  radiant 
pencil,  wore  a magic  light ; the  sun  dropped  be- 
hind the  woods,  leaving  on  the  path  he  had  trodden 
clouds  of  beautiful  forms  aud  varied  hues,  when 
every  object  on  shore  caught  and  reflected  the 
bright  tints  that  filled  the  heavens,  and  the  calm 
lakeinirrored  each  tinycloudlet  and  rosyhue  till  one 
by  one  the  crimson  and  orange  dyes  faded  away, 
and  the  pale  clear  amber  of  the  west,  paled  still 
more  before  the  grey  of  the  gatheringnight,  scarcely 
noticed  till  the  peerless  moon  of  America,  threw  it 
aside  like  a veil,  and  poured  her  stainless  lustre 
around.  Then  as  Keefe  gazed  he  drank  in  deep, 
chough  scarce  conscious  draughts  of  ennobling  and 
refining  emotion,  wdiieh  for  the  time  softened  and 
subdued  all  that  was  harsh  and  rude  in  his  spirit. 
But  such  pure  and  gentle  feelings  were  brief  with 
him  as  yet.  The  liner  elements  of  liis  nature  had 
never  been  cultivated  or  exercised,  and  the  charac- 
ters and  habits  of  his  associates  and  his  own  mode  of 
life  were  only  calculated  to  static  and  subdue  them. 
He  could  not  escape  some  contamination  from  the 
evil  that  was  constantly  before  his  eyes,  hut  he 
had  been  so  largely  endowed  by  nature  with  good 
qualities,  that  hardly  any  unfavourable  circum- 
stances could  have  prevented  their  growth.  His 
active  courageous  energies,  delighting  in  labours 
and  difficulties,  preserved  him  from  mauy  of  those 
vices  in  which  the  idle  and  listless  find  their  only 
excitement  ; his  hold  undaunted  temper  saved  him 
from  the  meanness  of  lying,  and  his  natural  good 
sense  and  self-respect  taught  him  to  feel  so  much 
contempt  for  the  mingled  idiotism  and  brutality 
w'hich  drunkenness  produces,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  be  intoxicated.  Till  lie  was  nearly  four- 
teen he  remained  ignorant  even  of  reading  and 
writing,  his  father  being  much  too  averse  to  such 
mental  drudgery  to  teach  him,  and  the  settlement 
not  possessing  a schoolmaster  ; but,  at  that  time, 
circumstances  threw  in  his  way  one  from  whom 
he  learned  at  least  those  simple  elements  of  educa- 
tion. This  was  an  Irishman,  named  O’Brien,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  native  laud  by  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1798.  Wellborn,  well  educated,  but  restless 
and  unprincipled,  this  man,  after  several  years  of 
wild  adventures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
came  with  a party  of  lumbermen  to  Long  Arrow, 
and  finding  a school-house  newly  built  there,  and 
the  settlers  on  the  look-out  for  a schoolmaster,  he 
undertook  the  office  and  remained  there  year  after 
year  teaching  two  or  thice  days  in  the  week,  shoot- 
ing or  fishing  the  rest  ; and,  somehow  or  other, 
exercising  such  an  influence  over  most  of  the 
people  as  allowed  him  to  perform  his  duties  in 
whatever  manner  suited  him  best.  But  this  influ- 
ence did  not  extend  to  Keefe  Dillon,  who  could 
not  hear  him.  All  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
his  skill  in  the  wild  sports  aud  pleasures  Keefe 
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loved  best,  and  the  wonderful  adventures  he  could 
relate,  in  language  vivid  and  exciting  as  ever  stole 
the  heart  of  ardent  youth,  eould  not  overcome 
the  boy’s  dislike,  which  every  day  seemed  to  in- 
crease, till  it  settled  into  a steady  antipathy  which 
he  scarcely  took  any  pains  to  conceal.  At  iirst, 
O’Brien  tried  to  conciliate  him,  but,  finding  his 
efforts  useless,  he  attempted  to  gain  some  power 
over  him  by  fear,  but  he  soon  found  the  lad’s 
firmness  and  courage  were  not  to  be  subdued,  and 
thus  gradually  a tacit  agreement,  to  avoid  each 
other  as  much  as  possible,  appeared  to  be  estab- 
lished between  them. 

CHATTER  III. 

Among  the  first  of  those  who  had  settled  in 
Long  Arrow  was  an  old  soldier,  named  Brady,  with 
his  wife  and  son  about  the  age  of  Keefe  Dillon. 
He,  too,  was  an  Irishman,  idle,  thoughtless,  and 
intemperate  ; blit  honest  and  kind-hearted.  His 
wife  was  untidy  and  improvident,  and  her  husband 
declared  that  her  tongue  was  endowed  with  per- 
petual motion.  The  hoy  Denis  was  a light- 
hearted, merry,  impulsive,  little  urchin,  but  gene- 
rous, frank,  and  true.  They  were  accompanied 
by  an  Indian  hunter  and  his  daughter,  the  former 
a morose,  taciturn,  old  man,  the  latter  a child  of 
singular  beauty.  Her  mother,  it  was  said,  had 
been  a French  woman,  and  certainly  her  looks 
bore  few  traces  of  Indian  blood.  Her  complexion 
was  of  a snowy  fairness  no  wind  or  sun  could 
embrown ; her  cheek  bloomed  like  a wild  rose,  a 
bright  smile  was  for  ever  playing  round  her  soft 
crimson  lips,  and  rich  curls  of  sinning  brown  fell 
over  her  shoulders  ; her  eyes  were  a soft  brown, 
full  of  varying  expression,  sometimes  wild  and 
flashing,  sometimes  sweet  and  tender,  oftenest 
timid  and  beseeching.  “ Her  qualities  were  gentle 
as  her  form,” — bright  imaginative  fancies  and 
sweet  loving  impulses  ruled  her  being,  in  which 
the  sparkling  gladness  of  morn  and  the  soft  tender- 
ness of  even  seemed  blended  like  some  tiny 
rivulet  of  her  native  wilds,  in  whose  crystal 
purity  the  flowers  around  and  the  stars  above 
glassed  themselves,  hidden  in  the  forest  depths 
and  visited  only  by  the  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

She  could  not  remember  her  mother,  ami  her 
father’s  gloom  and  sternness  were  more  calculated 
to  excite  fear  than  love.  She  had  never  had  any 
companion  of  her  own  age,  and  her  affections, 
deprived  of  their  natural  channels,  turned  towards 
the  birds,  the  insects,  and  gentle  little  animals  that 
peopled  the  forest.  In  the  trees  and  flowers,  in  the 
angel-like  stars  and  weird  clouds,  in  the  whispers  of 
the  leaves,  the  murmurs  of  the  streams,  the  voices  of 
the  winds,  she  sought  society  and  fellowship,  and 
dwelt  in  a world  of  her  own  as  much  removed 
from  common  life  as  fabled  fairy  land.  When  she 
was  about  eight  years  old  she  came  to  Long 
Arrow,  and  from  that  time  she  lived  eliieilv  with 
the  Bradys  while  her  father  hunted  in  still 
wilder  districts,  and  hut  rarely  visited  the  settle- 
ment. Any  motherless  waif  on  life’s  rough  shore 
would  have  been  sure  of  shelter  and  food  from 
these  warm-hearted  though  rude  people,  hut  the 
little  Indian’s  beauty  and  winning  manners 
were  powerful  pleaders  in  licr  favour.  Even 
Kelly  herself  checked  the  menace  just  falling 


from  her  lips,  or  the  blow  tingling  at  her  fingers’ 
ends,  when  Coral  was  the  offender,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  instances  in  whieh  old  Brady,  who  loved 
a quiet  life  above  all  things,  had  been  known  to 
resist  the  will  of  his  termagant  spouse,  was,  in 
putting  a decisive  stop  to  her  hast}’  and  injudi- 
cious attempts  at  converting  the  “poor  innoeent,” 
as  she  ealled  her,  from  a wild  savage  to  a tame 
Christian — a metamorphosis  which  her  husband 
had  sense  to  see  was  far  beyond  her  skill.  At 
first,  his  declaration  that  Coral  was  to  do  nothing 
hut  what  she  choose,  and  was  to  he  left  to  follow 
the  ways  of  her  own  people  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness caused  many  a battle  between  him  and  his 
angry  helpmate  ; but  when  he  was  sufficiently 
roused  to  exert  his  authority,  even  Kelly  durst  not 
oppose  it : so  she  submitted  as  quietly  as  her  tem- 
per permitted,  only  warning  him  that  he  might 
lie  sorry  yet  for  making  such  a fool  of  the  child, 
if  he  saw  Ms  own  son  disgracing  himself  by  taking 
a wild  Indian  for  his  wife  : and  it  was  her  Belief 
she  had  put  a spell  over  the  boy  already.  It  was 
very  true  that  the  Indian  girl  bad  cast  a spell  over 
Denis  Brady’s  warm  heart,  but  of  any  darker 
magic  than  tlie  witchcraft  of  childish  and  un- 
conscious beauty  she  was  utterly  innocent.  He 
loved  her  with  almost  idolatrous  fondness,  ami 
from  the  first  time  he  saw  her,  lent  all  his 
energies  to  conquer  her  shyness  and  reserve, 
and  gain  at  least  some  portion  of  affection  in 
return . 

He  showed  her  where  the  blue  clusters  of  the 
whortleberry  were  bending  to  the  ground,  and 
where  the  scarlet  cranberry  lay  liid  among  the 
thick  moss  ; he  waded  into  the  lake  to  get  her  the 
silver  chalices  of  the  white  water  lilies,  and  he 
brought  her  the  smoothest  and  glossiest  birch  bark 
in  the  forest,  to  make  the  pretty  Indian  toys  she 
' ornamented  so  skilfully.  At  first  he  attempted  to 
propitiate  her  favours  by  shooting  the  most  brilliant 
coloured  birds  in  the  woods  and  bringing  them  to 
• her,  but  she  turned  from  them,  with  tears  of  pas- 
sionate grief,  lamenting  their  death  almost  as  a 
mother  might  lament  the  loss  of  licr  child  ; and  her 
sorrow  moved  Denis  so  much,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  again  aimed  his  gun  at  any  of  her 
harmless  favourites.  Her  gentle  heart  soon 
opened  to  his  kind  nature  and  gay  temper,  and  lie 
won  from  licr  at  least  half  the  love  that  had  been 
devoted  to  the  flowers  and  the  birds.  For  a long 
time  these  v.*erc  his  only  rivals.  The  children  of 
the  settlers  generally  shunned  her  with  mysterious 
awe,  believing  licr  half-crazed,  or  uncanny,  and  if 
they  by  chance  encountered  licr,  lied  from  her 
with  scornful  taunts,  till  two  or  three  severe 
lessons  from  Denis  taught  them  to  refrain  from 
open  insult  towards  one  who  had  so  stout  and 
determined  a protector.  On  one  occasion  Keefe 
Dpon  put  a troop  of  her  tormentors  to  flight,  and 
he,  far  from  sharing  their  doubts  as  to  her  sanity 
or  human  origin,  thought  her  face  the  loveliest  he. 
had  ever  beheld.  But  she  gave  him  no  chance  of 
imps*  >v:ng  their  acquaintance  then,  her  shyness 
prevailing  over  her  gratitude,  and  she  fled  from  him 
like  a vfifil  bird.  A few  days  after  this  occurred 
she  was  going  out  to  fish  with  Denis,  and  getting 
down  to  the  shore  before  him,  jumped  into  the 
canoe,  and  paddled  it  into  deep  water.  It  was  a 
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I childish  freak,  hut  one  that  had  nearly  ended 
fatally.  The  lake  was  rather  rough  ; Coral  was 
not  equal  to  the  management  of  her  unsteady 
craft,  and  a wave  suddenly  striking  its  side 
capsized  it.  Fortunately  Keefe  was  at  no  great  1 
distance  in  his  skill',  and  saw  the  accident ; he 
reached  the  spot  just  in  time  to  seize  Coral’s  dress 
as  she  was  sinking  ; but  by  this  time  her  woollen 
frock  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  and 
weighed  her  down  so  heavily,  that  he  could  not 
get  her  into  the  skiif  without  destroying  its 
balance  ; so  he  had  to  leap  into  the  water  and 
swim  with  her  to  shore.  As  he  reached  the  land, 
Denis  Brady  came  to  the  beach,  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  happened,  and  when  he  saw  Keefe  with 
Coral  apparently  lifeless  in  his  arms,  he  was 
almost  terrified  out  of  his  senses. 

“She’s  not  dead,”  said  Keefe,  “she'll  be  all 
right  in  a minute.” 

And  resting  her  tenderly  against  a clump  of 
cedars,  he  watched  the  colour  come  back  into  her 
cheek.  Glancing  first  at  Keefe,  who  was  wTinging 
the  water  from  her  long  hair,  she  turned  her  eyes 
on  the  frightened  face  of  Denis. 

“I  am  well,  now,  quite  well,”  she  said, 

“ but  thank  him,  Denis ; thank  him,  he  saved 
me.” 

“ You’ve  saved  her  life,  Keefe  Dillon,”  said 
Denis,  vehemently,  “and  if  ever  you  want  help 
yourself,  I’ll  be  true  to  you,  while  there’s  a drop 
of  blood  in  my  body,  or  whether  you  want  it  or 
j not.” 

“I  want  nothing,  only  to  let  us  be  friends,” 
said  Keefe.  “Let  you  and  I shake  hands  on  it 
now  ; and  I hope  she’ll  shake  hands  too.” 

And  after  shaking  hands  with  Denis,  he  offered 
his  hand  to  Coral. 

The  Indian  girl  raised  her  beaming  eyes  to  his, 
her  face  glowed  scarlet,  and  catching  Keefe’s  hand 
in  both  her  own,  she  bent  down,  and  kissed  it ; 
then  springing  to  her  feet,  she  dashed  off  like  an 
arrow.  Keefe  laughed. 

“Poor  little  thing!”  said  he.  “She  thinks  a 
deal  more  of  what  I did  than  it's  worth.  Come 
along  now,  will  you  ? and  let  us  get  the  canoe  and 
the  skiff.” 

The  friendship  thus  commenced  between  the 
young  trio  gained  strength  every  day.  Coral  no 
longer  flew  from  Keefe,  but  whenever  she  saw 
i him  ran  to  meet  him,  'with  beaming  eyes,  striving 
■ by  childish  gifts  and  labours  of  love  to  express  the 
gratitude  that  filled  her  heart.  Keefe,  of  course, 
was  pleased  with  her  artless  affection,  nor  could 
he  be  insensible  to  her  beauty.  The  two  boys 
soon  became  inseparable  companions,  and,  though 
in  many  respects  they  were  unlike  each  other, 
there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  might  have 
made  them  friends.  Both  were  brave,  and  spirited, 
courting  rather  than  shunning  danger,  though 
Denis  loved  it  for  the  excitement  it  gave,  and 
Keefe  for  the  consciousness  of  power  he  felt  in 
overcoming  it ; they  were  equally  sincere,  warm- 
hearted, and  generous  ; and  though  Denis  was 
inferior  to  Keefe  in  force  of  character  and  intel- 
lect, he  was  shrewd,  quick,  and  intelligent.  So 
they  continued  fast  friends  till  Keefe  had  passed 
his  twentieth  year,  at  which  time  his  father  died, 


leaving  him  the  possessor  of  a fine  farm,  well 
stocked,  and  a large  tract  of  wild  land,  every  year 
rising  in  value. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

One  morning  in  June,  two  young  men,  each 
carrying  a gun,  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
woods  round  Long  Arrow,  in  search  of  pigeons. 
They  were  dressed  in  scarlet  flannel  shirts,  white 
trowsers,  and  straw  hats, — a picturesque  costume, 
which  well  became  their  handsome  faces.  The 
one  who  walked  first  was  tall,  and  strongly  made ; 
his  forehead  was  finely  formed,  and  shaded  by 
careless  locks  of  chesnut  hair  ; his  eyebrows  were 
straight  and  somewhat  heavy,  and  his  profuse 
dark  lashes  gave  the  darkest  shade  to  his  clear 
gray  eye.  There  was  a frank  and  determined 
expression  in  his  face,  mingled  with  great  sweet- 
ness, and,  to  a close  observer,  its  calm,  steady, 
unwavering  aspect  would  have  conveyed  an  im- 
pression of  latent  power  difficult  to  describe. 
His  companion  was  shorter  aud  lighter,  with 
quick,  keen  eyes,  and  a head  of  light  curling  hair, 
and  features  indicative  of  a blithe,  joyous  nature, 
though  they  were  now  shadowed  by  a much  more- 
thoughtful  expression  than  they  usually  wore. 
These  two  young  men  were  Keefe  Dillon  and 
Denis  Brady.  Keefe  had  stopped  for  a minute,  to 
do  something  to  his  gun,  when  a flock  of  pigeons 
darted  out  of  a beech  tree,  and  passed  close  by 
Denis.  Young  Brady’s  first  impulse  was  to  raise 
his  gun,  but  he  instantly  dropped  it  without 
firing.  Keefe  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
appointment. 

‘ ‘ What’s  the  matter  ? ” he  asked.  ‘ ‘ Wouldn’t 
it  go  off  ? ” 

“ 1 don’t  know  how  it  could,”  said  Denis,  with> 
rather  an  odd  laugh;  “there’s  nothing  in  it.” 

It  was  Keefe’s  turn  now  to  laugh. 

“ Nothing  in  it  ! Why,  a greenhorn  couldn’t  do 
worse  than  go  out  to  shoot  pigeons  without  load- 
ing his  gun.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  shoot  pigeons  ; I’ve  got  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.” 

“ What  sort  of  something?”  asked  Keefe,  still 
laughing,  yet  struck  by  his  companion’s  manner. 

“ Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you  will  sit  down.  This 
place  is  as  good  as  any  other.” 

So  Denis  threw  himself  on  the  last  year’s  leaves, 
which  lay  crisp  and  sere  around  him,  and  looked 
up  again  in  Keefe’s  face.  Keefe  stood  beside  him, 
leaning  on  his  gun,  and  for  a minute  the  two 
gazed  at  each  other  : then  Denis  turned  away 
his  gaze,  with  a sigh,  and  began  to  pluck  up  the 
scarlet  pigeon  berries  growing  around  him. 

“ 1 guess  you  know  what  1 want  to  talk  about,” 
he  said. 

“ I haven’t  a notion  ; but  it  must  be  something 
awful,  you  look  so  queer.  What  is  it  ? ” 

“It  is  about  Coral.” 

“ What  about  her  ? Is  anything  wrong  ?” 

“ Not  that  I know.” 

“Has  she  heard  anything  more  about  her 
father  ?” 

“ Only  what  O’Brien  told  her  the  day  he  came 
back, — that  he  fell  in  with  a party  of  Chippewas, 
on  Lake  Lisnere,  and  that  old  Louis  was  with 
them,  dying  from  the  effects  of  a bad  fall ; he 
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died  the  night  O'Brien  saw  him.  But  you  heard 
all  that  before.” 

“ Ye3,  I heard  it.  Don’t  you  think  it  was 
strange  the  old  hunter  sent  no  message  to  Coral  ? 
He  told  me,  once,  that  he  had  money  put  up 
safely,  which  would  make  her  independent  when 
he  died.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I never  thought  he  cared  a 
straw  about  her,”  said  Denis.  “No  one  would 
have  ever  thought  she  was  his  child.  ” 

“Well,  perhaps  she  wasn’t,”  said  Keefe. 

“ Not  his  child  ! Whose,  then  ?” 

“ How  could  I tell?  But  I’ve  heard  stories  of 
white  children  being  stolen  by  Indians  before 
now.  I'm  sure  she  doesn't  look  like  an  Indian. 
Who  ever  saw  a squaw  with  a skin  and  hair  like 
hers  ? ” 

“ Would  you  like  her  better,  Keefe,  if  you 
thought  she  wasn’t  an  Indian  ?"  asked  Denis. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Keefe,  carelessly.  “I 
guess  it  would  make  no  difference.” 

“ Keefe,  will  you  answer  me  the  question  I am 
going  to  ask  you,  truly?” 

“ Of  course  I will.” 

“ Do  you  love  Coral  ? I don’t  mean,  do  you 
like  to  listen  to  her  voice,  but  does  its  sound 
make  your  heart  leap  ? I don’t  mean,  do  you  like 
to  look  on  her  face,  but  is  it  always  before  your 
eyes  ? I don’t  mean,  would  you  die  to  save  her 
from  harm,  but  would  you  die  to  hear  her  say  she 
loves  you  ? ” 

Keefe  listened  with  surprise  to  the  first  words 
of  true  and  earnest  love  that  had  ever  reached 
his  ears,  and  gazed  wonderingly  at  his  com- 
panion’s agitation.  The  next  instant  Coral’s 
radiant  eyes  seemed  to  float  before  him  : some- 
thing whispered  that  he  too  could  love  with  deep 
and  tender  passion,  and  he  asked  himself,  where 
could  he  find  one  sweeter  or  fairer  than  Coral  to 
bestow  it  on  ? Then  he  looked  at  the  breathless, 
anxious  gaze  with  which  Denis  was  watching  him, 
and  his  hesitation  vanished. 

“ No,  Denis,  I don’t  love  her  : not  the  way  you 
do,  at  any  rate.  I’ve  read  such  love  as  you  talk 
of,  in  that  old  book  of  poems  that  used  to  belong 
to  my  mother,  but  I never  believed  there  was 
such  a tiling  to  be  met  with  now-a-days  ; so  you 
see  I can’t  have  felt  it.  I dare  say  I never  shall,” 
he  added,  with  a laugh  ; “I  think  my  heart’s  too 
hard.” 

At  first  Denis  had  listened  to  him  half-doubt- 
ingly,  but  Keefe’s  gay  laugh  banished  all  sus- 
picion, and  he  sprang  up  joyfully  : the  next 
moment  his  face  darkened  again,  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  once  more. 

“ I'm  a fool,”  cried  he  bitterly,  “ and  worse,  to 
be  glad  of  what  may  break  her  heart,  and  do  me 
no  good.  Her  heart’s  yours,  Keefe,  every  bit  of 
it.” 

“ No  such  thing,  Denis;  half  of  it  is  yours  at 
any  rate.” 

Denis  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

“You  can't  tell  me  anything  about  that,  Keefe; 
no  one  can  read  her  heart  as  well  a3  I can.  She 
loves  you  as  I love  her.  The  smallest  hair  of 
your  head  is  dearer  to  her  than  my  soul  and  body. 
But  it  is  no  matter  for  that ; I love  her  all  the 
same  ; I can’t  help  it.” 


“It’s  your  great  fondness  for  her  makes  you 
afraid  she  doesn’t  care  about  you,”  said  Keefe, 
eagerly.  “ I’ll  engage  she  does.  I’ve  often  heard 
that  women  always  show  the  least  liking  to  those 
they  like  best,  and  that’s  just  the  reason  she 
seems  to  think  more  of  me  sometimes.” 

“ Do  you  think  so,  Keefe  ?” 

“ I'm  sure  of  it.  Try  her  ; tell  her  how  much 
you  love  her,  and  you’H  find  I am  right.” 

“ Yes,  I’ll  tell  her  ; I only  waited  to  speak  to 
yon  first  ; and  if  I had  found  that  you  loved  her, 
I’d  have  gone  off  without  a word.” 

“ YYu'rc  a generous  fellow,  Denis.” 

“ Very  little  generosity  in  that.  I know  too 
well  how  little  chance  I’d  have  if  you  were  my 
rival.” 

“ I wish  you  would  not  talk  that  nonsense, 
Denis,”  said  Keefe,  impatiently. 

Denis  made  no  answer,  but  after  a minute’s 
silence  he  jumped  up. 

“ I guess  she’s  on  Sealy’s  Head  this  minute, 
and  I'll  go  after  her ; take  care  of  my  gun,  will 
you  ?” 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  darted  off 
through  the  trees  ; Keefe,  who  had  till  now  re- 
mained standing,  stretched  himself  on  the  grass, 
and  pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  seemed  to  go  to 
sleep. 

CHAPTKR  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  called  Sealy’s  Head,  was 
a small  green  space  sprinkled  with  juniper  bushes, 
and  a few  wild  fruit  trees,  and  double  spruce 
pines.  Below  this  was  an  abrupt  descent  to  the 
lake ; broken  masses  of  rock,  climbing  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  thrown  ou  the  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice in  every  variety  of  picturesque  confusion. 
The  warm  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun  came 
shimmering  through  the  boughs,  making  the 
young  satin-soft  leaves  a golden  green,  ami  draw- 
ing from  the  blossoms  of  the  almond  and  plum 
trees,  the  gums  of  the  pines  and  hemlock,  and  the 
balm  of  Gilead  balsam  trees  the  most  delicious 
aroma ; and  in  the  midst  of  this  fair  scene  sat  a 
being  as  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  lovely  as  the  beau- 
tiful season,  or  the  bright  opening  day. 

It  was  a young  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
Her  blue  muslin  bonnet  lay  at  her  feet,  leaving 
her  curls  of  bright  hair  uncovered.  Her  gown  of 
blue  homespun  could  not  spoil  the  grace  of  her 
slight  figure,  and  her  hands  were  as  small,  soft, 
and  “ thorough  bred  ” as  if  she  hail  boasted  the 
purest  Norman  descent  ; for,  thanks  to  old  Brady, 
no  coarse  work  had  spoiled  them.  Her  feet, 
equally  pretty,  were  cased  in  gaily  embroidered 
moccasins.  She  sat  on  a stone,  her  head  leaning 
against  a rock,  and  her  eyes  wandering  over  the 
lake  beneath  ; she  was  looking  for  Keefe’s  skill, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  She  had  often  sat  here 
for  hours,  and  watched  it  gliding  along,  with  its 
snowy  sails  set,  like  a floating  pearl  ; or  seen  it 
cresting  the  white  caps  of  the  waves  in  a squall, 
as  if  the  little  bark,  like  its  bold  young  helms- 
man, exulted  in  the  dangers  it  braved  ; but  to-day 
no  skiff  was  visible,  and  disappointed  and  vexed, 
Coral  pulled  the  flowers  that  grew  within  her 
reach  to  scatter  their  petals  on  the  breeze,  and 
plucked  up  tufts  of  moss  and  fragments  of  stone 
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to  fling  thenr  over  the  precipice  with  childish 
petulance.  Then  her  mood  changed  : a wistful 
sadness  stole  over  her  face,  her  eyes  grew  soft 
and  thoughtful,  and  gazing  on  the  glittering  spires 
and  domes  far  away,  she  wondered  what  lay 
beyond  the  blue  sky  and  its  wondrous  changing 
clouds — if  green  fields,  and  dark  forests,  and  wide 
lakes  were  there,  and  another  heaven  above. 
Then  she  thought  of  the  stars,  and  remembered  a 
tradition  she  had  heard,  that  they  were  the  souls 
of  all  those  great  heroes  who  have  died  since  the 
world  began,  and  she  asked  herself,  could  she,  a 
woman  and  a girl,  never  do  any  deed  of  love  or 
devotion  that  might  entitle  her  when  she  died  to 
he  admitted  among  that  glorious  band,  and  shine 
there  for  ever,  side  by  side  with  Keefe  Dillon  ? 
While  she  was  thus  dreaming  some  one  stole  softly 
among  the  shrubs  behind  her,  and  paused  at  a 
little  distance.  At  the  same  moment  Denis  Brady 
sprang  over  a point  of  the  cliff  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  came  up  to  her.  The  first  intruder 
drew  cautiously  back  ou  seeing  Denis,  and  con- 
cealed himself  where  he  coidd  hear  all  that  passed. 

“Is  that  you,  Denis?”  said  Coral;  but  her 
glance  went  beyond  him,  as  if  looking  for  some 
one  else. 

“ Yes,  it  is  me,”  and  he  sat  down  on  the  grass 
beside  her. 

“ 1 thought  you  and  Keefe  were  going  to  Fish 
Point  to-day  ?”  said  Coral. 

“ The  skiff  lost  her  rudder  last  night  in  the 
squall,”  Denis  answered,  shortly. 

“ Where’s  Keefe  then  ?” 

Denis  turned  from  her  : “ Keefe,  Keefe,  always 
Keefe,”  he  said,  bitterly. 

“ Always  Keefe  ? What  ails  you,  Denis  ?”  aud 
she  stooped  to  look  iu  his  face.  “ What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?” 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  lie  repeated,  seizing  her 
hands  in  his.  “ Oh,  Coral,  if  you  only  knew  how 
much  1 love  you,  you  wouldn’t  ask  that.” 

She  started,  but  she  did  not  take  away  her 
hands,  and  Denis  spoke  on  : 

“ Coral,  do  you  remember  the  first  day  your 
father  brought  you  to  our  bouse  ? I think  I see 
you  at  this  moment  in  your  blue  frock  and  straw 
hat,  your  shining  curls  hanging  on  your  neck, 
and  your  eyes  that  were  brighter  than  the  brightest 
star  looking  at  me  as  shyly  as  a young  fawn. 
From  that  hour  I’ve  loved  you  so  well,  that  1 Ye 
hardly  loved  anything  else  ! And  don’t  yen  remem- 
ber, Coral,  when  we  lost  our  way  in  the  bush 
looking  for  the  cows,  and  all  the  swamp  berries 
we  gathered,  and  the  bed  1 made  for  you  of  sassa- 
fras leaves,  and  how  you  dreamt  you  heard  church 
bells  ringing  the  way  they  used  to  do  in  that 
great  city  where  you  once  lived  ; and  when  you 
woke  it  was  only  the  cow  hell,  and  she  led  us 
straight  home  ? It  all  seems  before  me  now,  the 
bright  moon  glistening  through  the  trees,  and  the 
fire-tlies  dancing  about,  and  I think  I hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  hell,  and  feel  your  little  hand  clinging 
to  mine.  I think  they  haven’t  grown  bigger 
since,  Coral,”  and  lie  smiled  at  the  contrast 
between  them  and  his  own  strong  rough  ones. 
“ And  our  bark  canoe,  Coral,  and  all  the  perch 
and  pickerel  we  used  to  catch  ; and  do  you  re- 
member the  day  we  went  to  llouey  Island,  and 


all  the  humming  birds  we  saw  there,  and  the  first 
day  I taught  you  to  steer  ? Yon  can  steer  and 
paddle  now  as  well  as  I can.  You  liked  me  then, 
Coral,  hut  now  I believe  yon  only  care  for  Keefe.” 

Surprise,  doubt,  and  bewildered  feeling  had 
hitherto  held  Coral  passive,  like  one  in  a dream, 
but  Keefe’s  name  broke  the  spell,  and  unwrenching 
her  hands  from  Denis,  she  stood  up,  and  pointing 
to  a rock  which  showed  its  head  above  the  water 
at  some  distance,  she  said  : 

“ Look  there,  Denis  ; it  was  there  he  saved 
me  the  day  I upset  the  canoe,  and  ever  since  then 
I thought  I had  a right  to  love  him,  more  than 
any  one  on  earth.” 

Denis  felt  his  heart  sink,  hut  he  got  up)  and 
stood  beside  her. 

“If  you  could  only  know  how  much  I love  you, 
Coral,  I think  you  would  not  cast  me  off.  Since 
ever  I knew  you,  you  have  been  dearer  to  me 
than  the  whole  world.  Look  there,  Coral,”  and 
he  showed  her  a plaited  tress  of  her  own  hair 
wound  round  his  arm  ; “do  you  recollect  the  day 
I cut  off  that  ringlet  ? You  thought  1 only  did 
it  to  tease  you,  hut  I have  worn  it  ever  since.” 

Coral’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“Oh,  forgive  me,  Denis,  it’s  not  my  fault.  I 
can't  help  loving  him.  If  you  can  love  me  so  well, 
yon’11  know  what  1 feel  for  him,  and  you  won’t 
blame  me.” 

“I  don't  blame  yon.  Coral,  but  it  is  hard  to 
hear.  Oh,  you  can’t  tell — no  one  can  tell.” 

“Don’t  fret,  Denis,”  said  Coral,  gently  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  “I  can’t  hear  to  see  you 
fret.” 

Her  tender  pity  almost  unmanned  Denis.  He 
could  have  sat  down  and  cried  like  a woman  ; but 
after  a minute’s  struggle  he  conquered  his  emotion. 
There  was  a brief  silence,  and  then  Denis  said, 
timidly  : 

“I  wouldn’t  vex  yon  for  the  world,  Coral; 
hut  Keefe  cannot  love  you  as  I do.” 

“No.”  she  said,  quickly.  “I  don’t  think  he 
does.  I don't  think  he  ever  can  care  for  me  as 
I do  for  him  : but  I must  love  him  all  the  same.” 

“ And  if  he  should  love  some  one  else — marry 
some  one  else,”  said  Denis,  desperately,  “ and  go 
where  yon  would  never  see  him  again  ? ” 

“ I could  die,  then,”  she  said,  “ and  my  spirit 
would  he  free  to  follow  him.” 

Denis  felt  too  well  how  truly  she  spoke.  If 
Keefe  did  not  hold  her  immortal  soul  in  thrall,  as 
the  Knight  held  that  of  Undine,  at  least  her  mor- 
tal life  could  not  have  survived  his  loss.  But 
Keefe  would  love  her  yet — how  could  he  help  it 
— so  beautiful  as  she  was,  so  sweet,  so  loving ; 
and  would  marry  her,  and  they  would  both  be 
happy  : so  thought  Denis ; as  for  him,  he  would 
go  away  where  he  might  never  see  either  of  them 
again.  It  was  only  what  he  had  known  all  along, 
yet  still,  as  he  had  said  to  Coral,  it  was  hard  to 
bear  : he  must  struggle  with  his  agony  alone,  where 
no  eye  should  see  linn,  and  without  another  word 
he  rushed  away,  and  piluuged  into  the  woods. 

Coral  looked  after  him,  sorrow  for  the  pain  she 
had  made  him  suffer  filled  her  heart,  and  as  a 
thousand  proofs  of  his  affection  rushed  on  her 
memory,  she  sat  down,  anil  burst  into  a flood  of 
tears.  Suddenly  a rustling  among  the  branches  at 
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her  side  reached  her  ears,  and  raising  her  head,  she 
looked  round.  O’Erien,  the  schoolmaster,  stood 
near,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  his  eyes  bent 
on  her  with  a sort  of  contemptuous  indifference. 
Of  course,  as  he  was  disliked  bv  Keefe,  lie  was 
disagreeable  to  Coral,  and  just  now  the  sight  of  his 
cold,  scornful  face,  struck  her  as  if  he  had  been  a 
basilisk.  Her  tears  stopped  at  once,  and  flashing 
at  him  a glance  of  hatred  and  indignation,  she 
sprang  up  and  fled  down  the  cliff,  light-footed  and 
agile  as  a srjuirrel. 

0 Brieu  made  no  attempt  to  follow  or  detain 
her,  but  he  watched  her  flight  with  a laugh,  which 
was  not  at  all  a pleasant  one. 

“Ay,  fly  while  you  can,”  he  muttered,  mock- 
ingly ; “ perhaps  I may  find  means  to  clip  your 
wings.” 

Then  he,  too,  walked  away  from  the  cliff. 

(To  be  ennfinv.cd.) 

FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  SANDS. 

There  are  few  amongst  us,  having  the  most 
ordinary  habits  of  observation,  who  can  fail  to 
have  had  their  attention  arrested  by  the  fact  of 
the  very  impressible  nature  of  the  sands  of  our 
sca-washcd  coasts  and  larger  rivers.  The  contem- 
plative habits  induced  by  wandering  along  the 
beaches  left  by  a receding  tide,  divert  the  mind 
from  its  accustomed  active  exercise,  and  lead  us 
into  trains  of  thought  which  seem  scarcely  to 
belong  to  our  daily  life. 

Placed  on  a level  with  the  works  of  nature,  how 
easily  is  the  mind  awakeued  to  sources  of  contem- 
plation and  pleasure,  which  in  the  more  busy 
moments  of  life  would  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant  and 
out  of  harmony.  Yet  what  can  be  more  absorbing 
than  the  history  of  the  sand  on  the  seashore  ? 

There  are  volumes  here  whose  closely- written 
pages,  although  not  yet  fully  opened,  describe  a 
state  of  things  at  a period  so  remote,  that  the 
mind  can  receive  it  but  as  a part  of  the  past  eter- 
nity, and  which,  silently  calling  us  to  attention, 
invite  us  to  unwonted  meditation. 

One  of  these  volumes  is  that  great  depository  of 
the  secrets  of  creation  lying  underneath  the  coal 
measures,  and  now  called  the  Old  Red  Sandstone — 
once  the  sand  of  an  ancient  shore,  or  the  bed  of  a 
deep  ocean  ; and  the  historian,  whose  never-failing 
accuracy  conducts  us  to  its  margin,  relates  that  he 
was  present  at  the  scenes  described.  The  language 
in  which  he  writes  is  that  of  nature,  his  story  was 
indited  at  the  moment  when  the  occurrences  took 
place,  and  it  gives  in  a few  simple  terms  its  own 
wonderful  testimony.  Amongst  other  marvels,  it 
records  the  tale  of  an  impression  on  the  sand,  and 
tells  the  story  of  a footprint.  There  is  a graceful 
solemnity  in  the  words  of  the  American  poet,  who 
says : 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time — 
Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A forlorn  and  shipwreck’d  brother, 

Seeing,  sLall  take  heart  again. 

The  sands  of  time — we  would  rather  say,  tire 
sands  of  eternity — carry  ns  hack  into  the  deep 


recesses  of  the  past,  oppressing  us  with  an  over- 
whelmiug  sense  of  its  remoteness.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
creation  of  man  ; we  may  imagine  the  long  and 
dreary  epoch  of  the  later  tertiary  formation,  when 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  hyena,  the 
tiger,  and  the  bear,  were  the  master  existences — 
even  in  this  country — of  the  plains  and  the  forests; 
or  that  middle  tertiary  era,  when  the  huge  Dino- 
tlieriura,  one  of  the  largest  quadrupeds  that  ever 
stalked  this  earth,  satisfied  its  gigantic  appetite 
with  the  roots  that  it  upturned  by  means  of  its 
pickaxe-like  tusks  ; we  may  stretch  back  to  a pre- 
| ceding  era,  countless  ages  before  those  animals 
were  created,  and  when  a vast  ocean,  in  which 
was  formed  by  slow  degrees  our  beds  of  chalk, 
was  peopled  for  untold  eras  by  corallines  or  shells  ; 
or  we  may  strain  our  attention  to  that  still  earlier 
series  of  creations,  when  reptiles,  and  reptile- 
I lishes,  and  flying-dragons  of  strange  shape,  had 
domiuion  over  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  air, 

' and  yet  we  have  not  reached  these  sands  of  a 
much  earlier  date  where  footprints  and  ripple 
markings  reveal  the  impressive  fact,  that  there 
were  seas,  shores,  and  sands,  winds,  waves,  clouds, 
sunshine,  and  shade,  at  a period  long  anterior  to 
human  tradition,  and  out  of  reach  of  all  history, 
save  that  recorded  in  the  great  and  eloquent  book 
of  nature. 

On  those  shores  and  those  sandstones,  as  well 
as  on  the  rocks  of  other  formations,  now  raised  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  we  find  on  slabs  of  hardened 
stone — clearly  and  definitely  impressed  — foot- 
prints, ripple  markings,  worm-borings,  rain-drops, 
and  sun-dried  cracks  refilled  with  sand, — carrying 
us  hack  to  a time  when  huge  reptiles  or  great 
birds  haunted  in  crowds  the  margins  of  seas  or 
lakes,  and  there  lived  and  died,  leaving  in  memo - 
rium  their  footprints  on  the  sands.  Throughout 
the  great  Silurian  system,  which  preceded  that  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  we  find  the  borings  of 
worms  or  annelides  ; in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
itself  there  are  the  ridges  and  furrows  that  were 
once  ploughed  by  the  waves,  with  every  mark  as 
distinct  as  if  it  were  but  the  work  of  a few  hours 
since  ; and  in  the  sandstones  of  the  United  States, 
we  trace  the  foot-tracks  of  the  alligator  of  ancient 
rivers.  We  find  also  the  foot-marks  of  an  animal 
resembling  a frog,  hut  of  no  less  size  than  an  ox, 
and  every  step  which  this  large  batraehian  reptile 
took  on  the  sands,  then  moistened  by  the  receding 
tide,  is  engraven  on  the  now  dried  slab.  At  the 
time  that  this  occurred  there  was  a storm  cf  rain 
with  high  wind,  for  the  big  drops  blown  by  the 
tempest  have  fallen  aslant  on  the  sands,  and  there 
left  their  impression.  On  the  same  slab  are  the 
ripple-marks  of  the  ebbing  tide  indicating  its 
direction. 

On  a slab  of  the  same  formation,  there  is  a 
double  track  of  footprints  of  the  right  and  left 
foot  of  a frog-like  animal  having  a tail.  As  the 
marks  of  the  feet  are  distinct,  so  is  the  groove 
formed  by  the  tail.  Where  the  animal  laid  down 
to  rest  is  the  mark  of  its  body,  and  again,  as  it 
rose  to  its  feet,  sprawling  ere  it  commenced  its 
walk,  are  the  curves  ou  the  sand  indicating  its 
motion.  There  are  tracks  of  small  Crustacea, 
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1 together  with  those  of  tortoises,  and  also  of  marine 
animals,  when  these  sands  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

| In  the  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, there  are  the  footprints  of  a bird  whose 
size  wmdd  be  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  horse, 
standing  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  high  ; it  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  the  Cranes  and  Herons,  and 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  find  no  trace 
of  its  bones  in  a fossil  state,  nothing  remaining 
but  the  footprints  on  the  sand.  These,  however, 
ali'ord  sufficient  data  for  us  to  calculate  their  size, 
their  order,  their  habits,  and  even  the  food  they 
required,  and  though  the  very  species  has  vanished 
from  creation,  we  can  study  the  zoology  of  these 
ancient  formations  with  as  much  accuracy,  and 
classify  the  races  that  tenanted  their  shores  with 
as  much  precision,  as  if  we  had  the  organisms 
before  us,  although  nothing  indeed  remains  to  us 
but  footprints  on  the  sand. 

THE  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  QUESTION. 

AVe  have  onr  choice  at  this  season  of  a wide 
range  of  theories  for  discussion,  and  of  complaints 
of  social  evils  to  sympathise  witJi  and  consult 
over.  Men’s  wits  arc  exhilarated  by  foreign 
travel,  or  any  other  form  that  their  autumnal 
holiday  may  take  ; and  they  at  once  see  things 
more  plainly  than  usual,  feel  them  more  strongly, 
and  have  a more  urgent  desire  to  say  what  they 
think  and  feel.  So  we  have  every  year  renewed 
complaints  of  old  grievances,  or  striking  repre- 
sentations of  new  ones,  presented  to  us  in  all 
newspapers,  from  the  12th  of  August  till  London 
tills  again  in  November.  Sometimes  it  is  hotel 
bills,  at  home  or  abroad,  that  we  arc  called  upon 
to  be  shocked  at ; sometimes  it  is  dull  divines  ; 
sometimes  the  increase  of  celibacy  in  the  higher 
classes ; sometimes  the  poverty  of  curates  ; the 
rise  in  house-rent ; the  shutting  up  of  Scotch 
domains  from  tourists  ; the  adulteration  of  food ; 
the  dreariness  of  sermons,  or  a dozen  things  besides. 
The  most  inexhaustible  and  irrepressible  of  topics, 
however,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  nuisance  of 
Domestic  Servants  : and  this  year  we  have  heard 
more  than  usual  of  it — for  some  sulficient  reason, 
no  doubt. 

The  topic  seems  to  have  been  always  an  old 
one.  AVithin  the  historic  period  we  find  traces  of 
it  wherever  the  ways  of  social  life  are  touched 
upon.  All  generations  of  servants  are  prevented 
from  forgetting  that  there  are  Scripture  texts 
against  them.  There  was  “ eye-service,”  there 
were  “ men-pleasers,”  in  St.  Paul’s  day;  and  it  is 
probable  that  householders  then  believed,  as  ever 
since,  that  there  was  a time  when  servants  were 
what  they  ought  to  be.  I have  seen  a grumbling 
mistress  of  a family,  who  was  wont  to  insist  that 
“the  former  days  were  better  than  these,”  exces- 
sively surprised  to  find  so  old-fashioned  a personage 
as  Shakspere  expressing  the  very  same  notion  that 
she  had  supposed  to  belong  to  our  day. 

0,  good  old  man  ! how  well  in  thee  appears 

The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 

When  service  wrought  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 

“ As  You  Like  It,”  act  ii.  scene  3. 


The  question  is  whether  future  generations  of 
housekeepers  will  be  making  the  same  moan,  or 
whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  relief.  It  is  a 
question  which  has  occupied  me,  for  one,  at  many 
intervals  in  my  long  life ; and  it  occupies  me  and 
many  others  now  as  much  as  if  we  had  never 
thought  it  over  before.  The  reason  of  this,  and  of 
the  lively  re-agitation  of  the  question,  is  that  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  domestic  service  really 
is  taking  place.  It  must  be  met  with  good  sense, 
or  it  will  have  to  he  endured  as  a great  domestic 
misfortune.  The  fact  is,  the  wages  of  domestic 
servants,  as  of  all  working  people,  are  rising,  and 
housekeepers  must  pay  high  for  service  which  they 
declare  to  be  continually  less  worth  having.  At 
the  same  time  they  cannot  do  without  servants  ; 
and,  unless  they  give  their  minds  to  the  case,  so 
as  to  manage  it  wisely,  there  is  nothing  before 
them  but  a life  of  petty  warfare  at  home,  long 
years  spent  in  scolding,  or  being  scolded,  and  the 
certainty  all  through  that  all  points  in  dispute 
will  have  to  be  yielded  by  the  employer;  There 
is  no  chance  of  peace  and  comfort  between  parlour 
and  kitchen  but  in  the  employers  settling  with 
themselves  what  points  they  will  hold  to  and 
what  they  will  yield ; or,  to  put  the  case  more 
pleasantly,  what  compact  should  be  made  between 
employers  and  servants  on  the  footing  of  both 
doing  as  they  would  he  done  by. 

T certainly  have  nowhere  found  a more  hopeless 
haziness  of  ideas  than  on  this  whole  subject.  Gen- 
tlemen usually  want  that  their  servants  should  do 
exactly  as  they  are  hid — only  without  giving  the 
trouble  of  bidding  them ; and  ladies  want  that  their 
maids  in  all  capacities  should  be  perfect,  and  in  the 
precise  way  of  perfection  which  suits  each  lady's 
taste.  As  for  servants,  one  is  afraid  to  inquire 
what  they  expect,  seeing  how  little  we  are  able  to 
. enter  into  such  a position  as  theirs,  or  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  disappointment  they  must  have 
suffered  in  their  vocation,  from  their  own  fault  or 
other  people’s.  AAre  may  obtain  some  notion  of 
their  views  by  considering  for  a moment  who  they 
are,  and  where  they  come  from. 

In  London  newspapers  the  airs  and  the  faults  of 
butlers  and  footmen  are  prominently  treated  of  ; 
but,  taking  in  the  whole  country,  the  preponder- 
ance of  female  servants  is  so  groat  that  the  men 
sink  almost  out  of  sight.  Only  the  wealthier  and 
smaller  classes  of  housekeepers  employ  men- 
servants  ; and  the  outcry  against  servants  conies 
just  as  much  from  the  middle  ranks  as  the  upper ; 
so  we  must  turn  to  the  larger  class  to  understand 
the  case. 

The  maid-servants  of  England  and  AY  ales  exceed 
half  a million  in  number. . Of  these  nearly  two- 
thirds  have  been  born  in  some  rural  district,  and 
must  (ff  them  in  the  cottage  of  a day-labourer  or 
journeyman  artisan.  When  mistresses  expect 
perfection  of  their  servants,  do  they  represent 
to  themselves  how  they  have  been  brought  up  ? 
AATere  those  ladies  themselves  ever  inside  a 
labourer’s  cottage  ? Did  they  ever  see  how  the 
little  girls  get  breakfast  and  dinner  ready — how 
they  oat  their  meals — how  they  nurse  the  baby — 
how  they  walk  and  dress  themselves,  and  set 
about  mending  their  clothes  ? If  not,  they  can 
have  no  notion  how  much  the  future  housemaid. 
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I cook,  or  nursemaid  has  to  learn.  And  how  do 
the  young  things  learn  it  ? Who  can  tell  us  ? I, 
for  one,  never  could  make  it  out. 

The  children,  at  best,  go  to  school  for  some 
years ; and  a good  school  here  and  there  must 
have  done  much  towards  providing  good  servants 
within  its  own  influence.  It  has  awakened  the 
children’s  minds,  and  enabled  them  to  form  some 
ideas  of  duty,  and  some  habits  of  neatness  and 
order  ; it  has  enabled  them  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  obtain  conceptions  of  further  knowledge  ; 
and  it  has  taught  them  to  sew.  A very  small 
proportion  of  the  300,000  country  girls  have 
obtained  that  much  benefit  from  school.  As  for 
any  training  in  house -work  or  cooking,  that  is  a 
quite  modem  notion  as  a part  of  school-education, 
and  it  has  hardly  come  into  visible  operation  yet. 
Except  an  endowed  school  here  and  there,  too 
often  sunk  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  established  means,  as  far  as  1 
know,  for  the  early  training  of  domestic  servants. 

How.  then,  have  they  got  trained?  Of  the 
half  million,  nearly  every  one  must  have  been 
able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  her  vocation, 
on  entering  service  : where  did  she  learn  it  ? 

The  wives  of  small  shopkeepers  and  of  artisans 
train  some, — obtaining  their  services  for  their 
maintenance  and  teaching.  This  is  the  largest 
single  resource  that  I know  of.  Next  comes  the 
old  country  practice  of  ladies  sending  for  a school- 
child  occasionally,  to  help  in  the  house,  and  learn 
what  she  could  ; a process  usually  followed  by 
the  elevation  of  the  most  promising  to  permanent 
service.  Ladies  who  take  trouble  in  this  direction 
are  benefactresses  of  their  generation  ; and  I trust 
they  usually  find  their  reward  in  being  themselves 
well  suited.  The  happy  relation  existing  between 
the  Napier  family  and  their  servants  has  been  so 
plainly  spoken  of  in  print  that  I need  not  scruple 
to  refer  to  it  here,  nor  to  saj'  that,  in  one  of  their 
households,  the  training  of  the  fourth  generation 
of  one  family  of  servants  is  now  going  on,  with 
every  prospect  of  continued  domestic  comfort  and 
friendship.  I may  observe  here  (what  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  observe  somewhere),  that,  while  we 
hear  loud  and  multitudinous  complaints  of  the 
nuisance  of  domestic  service  to  both  parties,  we 
must  not  suppose  the  malcontents  to  be  in  the 
majority  because  they  make  the  most  noise.  It 
is  precisely  the  comfortable  and  satisfied  parties 
that  have  nothing  to  say,  unless  asked.  To  them 
the  relation  is  a simple  and  natural  one,  and  un- 
less appealed  to,  they  do  not  think  of  telling  the 
world  that  they  are  happy,  any  more  than  they 
would  in  their  conjugal  or  parental  relation.  We 
are  justified  in  hoping  that,  where  we  hear  no- 
thing to  the  contrary,  employers  and  servants  are 
satisfied. 

While  London  newspapers  have  been  showing 
up  the  sauciness,  and  incompetence,  and  per- 
sonal folly  of  servants,  there  have  been  all  degrees 
of  comfort  and  discomfort  throughout  the  country, 
as  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  intellects  and 
tempers  at  work.  There  arc  households  where 
the  servants  arrived,  years  ago,  indisputably 
respectable  in  character,  but  with  serious  draw- 
backs,— in  health,  in  temper,  in  mental  or  out- 
ward habits ; and  where  those  same  servants 


are  now  living,  healthy,  improved  in  temper, 
awakened  intellectually,  and  thoroughly  trained 
in  their  respective  departments.  To  the  back 
doors  of  those  houses  come  respectable  servants 
from  the  neighbourhood,  just  to  ask  whether 
there  is  no  chance  of  a vacancy,  and  to  petition 
that,  if  there  should  be  one,  they  should  be 
sent  for,  that  they  might  “really  settle,”  which 
they  find  it  so  difficult  to  do.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood,  there  may  be  a house  or  two, 
where  the  mistress  complains  that  she  has  no 
peace,  because  “ now-a-days  no  servant  will  stay.” 
•She  hires  at  a distance  that  the.  reputation  of 
her  service  may  not  deter  applicants  ; and  she 
has  no  choice,  for  she  cannot  get  a servant 
where  she  is  known.  She  means  to  be  kind, 
and  promises  rewards,  if  only  the  new  cook  and 
housemaid  will  stay  ; but  in  a little  while  she 
finds,  some  morning,  that  the  fires  are  not 
lighted ; or  some  evening,  in  returning  from  a 
visit,  that  the  bell  is  not  answered.  Her  maids 
have  absconded,  as  usual ; and  she  pokes  ques- 
tions about  the  precincts  of  other  people’s  houses, 
to  learn  how  they  make  their  servants  stay  on  for 
years  together.  When  the  point  of  difference  is 
found,  she  thinks  herself  right ; and  she  goes  on 
treating  her  maids  as  if  they  were  in  a nunnery, 
or  teasing  them  about  their  work,  or  requiring 
undue  homage  from  them,  or  stinting  their  com- 
forts ; and  her  complaints  are  much  more  likely  to 
get  into  the  newspapers  than  all  the  complacencies 
of  all  the  comfortable. 

Such  differences  belong  to, no  particular  period. 
The  contrast  is  owing,  not  to  distinctions  of  centu- 
ries, but  to  distinctions  of  human  character. 
There  have  been  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
mistresses  in  each  generation,  from  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs  downwards  : and  there  have  been 
good  and  bad  servants,  satisfied  and  discontented, 
according  to  their  position  and  temper.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  present  time  is,  that  the  relation 
of  labour  to  its  employers  is  undergoing  a change, 
and  that  the  change  is  felt  in  the  department  of 
domestic  service,  though  that  department  differs 
from  all  others  in  its  conditions. 

To  take  this  last  point  first  : — an  employer  of 
other  kinds  of  labour  has  a right  to  expect  good 
service  in  return  for  the  pay  agreed  upon,  while  it  is 
not  clear  that  he  has  a right  to  expect  the  same  thing 
in  domestic  service.  Every  agricultural  labourer, 
every  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  other  artisan  lias  re- 
ceived an  express  training  for  his  business.  He  has 
worked  in  the  field  with  his  father  from  child- 
hood, or  he  has  been  an  apprentice  in  the  work- 
shop for  five  or  seven  years.  He  has  had  the 
means  of  learning  his  business  ; and  his  employer 
expects  him  to  know  it.  Tf  he  does  not,  he  is 
very  properly  sent  away,  and  a better  workman  is 
easily  found.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  man  or 
maid-servant ; and  especially  the  latter.  There 
are  no  natural  means  of  instruction  for  her ; 
and  she  must  be  an  ignorant  and  troublesome 
servant  to  somebody,  before  she  can  be  a valuable 
one  to  anybody.  In  the  native  cottage  she  may 
be  made  honest,  truthful,  clean,  and  industrious ; 
but  she  can  learn  nothing  there  of  her  business  in 
life.  How  few  cottagers’  wives  can  boil  a potato, 
or  make  good  bread  ! and  in  keeping  the  dwelling 
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I clean  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  housework  of 
| a town  or  country  mansion.  There  are  no  schools 
, for  these  arts, — no  apprenticeships  for  domestic 

servants  to  betake  themselves  to.  While  no  such 
resources  exist,  employers  have  not  the  right  to 
demand  able  service  in  return  for  pay.  Honest 
service  they  may  claim ; hut  not  able  service  ; for 
• the  candidate  can  neither  promise  [except  in  some 
fortunate  instances)  a good  quality  of  service,  nor 
be  blamed  for  deficiencies.  | 

While  there  is  this  dilfcrence  between  this  and 
other  kinds  of  labour,  all  alike  are  coming  under 
the  rule  of  change  which  is  governing  the  relation 
between  employers  and  the  employed.  Every- 
where the  labouring  classes  are  becoming  more 
independent  : their  compacts  wear  a different 
aspect  from  those  of  old  times  : their  pay  is 
higher  ; and  the  benefits  they  receive  consist  more 
exclusively  in  pay.  It  is  not  the  question  here 
! whether  this  change  is  a good  or  an  evil ; or  how 
much  of  both  there  may  be  in  it.  We  arc  con- 
' cerued  with  it  only  as  it  affects  the  footing  of 
■ , servants  with  their  masters  and  mistresses.  The 

I I latter  are  aghast  at  the  wages  now  asked  by  ser- 
vants ; and  at  the  same  time  they  complain  of  the 
growth  of  the  vices  of  the  kitchen, — sloth,  luxury, 
insolence,  wastefulness, — while  the  incapacity  for 

|i  service  seems  to  lie  greater  than  ever.  Looking 
at  the  bare  facts,  they  are  true,  in  regard  to  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  servants  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  first  important  point  is  to 
beware  of  judging  the  general  condition  of  domes - 
! tic  service  from  one  province  of  it,  however  con- 
siderable ; and  the  next  is  to  see  what  is  to  be 
done.  Nothing  that  can  be  said  or  done  will 
affect  the  rate  of  wages.  That  is  a settled  point. 
What  is  to  be  said  about  the  vices  of  the  servants’ 
hall  ? and  what  about  the  bad  quality  of  the 
service  ? 

The  most  certain  thing  in  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  function  of  domestic  service  is  now 
divided  into  two  orders,  which  are  essentially 
distinct.  So  much  practical  unreasonableness 
and  so  much  domestic  uneasiness  proceed  from 
' these  two  being  confounded,  that  tlieir  distinc- 
tive conditions  cannot  be  too  carefully  pointed 
out  and  remembered.  One  order  of  service  is  a 
domestic  relation  : the  other  is  a selling  and  pur- 
chase of  a particular  kind  of  labour. 

Where  the  old  conception  is  the  basis,  the  re- 
spective parties  may,  on  the  whole,  think  them- 
selves fortunate.  It  has  its  troubles,  and  plenty 
, of  them,  because  human  capacities  and  tempers 
are  various  : but  there  is  a possibility  of  a far 
happier  connection  than  can  be  looked  for  in  the 
other  case.  When  the  mistress  of  an  old-fashioned 
household  hires  a servant,  she  considers  that  she 
is  taking  a new  member  into  the  family  ; and  she 
usually  knows  a good  deal  about  the  girl  or  woman 
II  before  she  engages  her.  Nine  times  in  ten  she 
has  to  teach  and  train  for  some  weeks  or  months 
| before  she  can  enjoy  the  comfort  of  good  service  ; 
and  the  common  complaint  is  that  as  soon  as  the 
servant  has  made  sure  of  her  improved  qualifica- 
tions she  goes  awTay, — “ to  better  herself.”  Then 
!j  she  is  called  “ungrateful,”  and  the  mistress  is 
;|  disheartened  at  having  the  whole  process  to  go 
! over  again  with  a newr  subject.  She  says,  now 
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and  then,  that  she  will  never  train  any  more  girls, 
or  take  any  but  thoroughly  qualified  servants : 
but  she  is  pretty  sure  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan, 
and,  I may  add,  to  succeed  at  last. 

For  this  purpose  she  must  render  it  a difficult 
matter  for  her  maid  to  ‘ ‘ better  herself  ” by  change. 
Some  ignorant  and  conceited  women  remain  con- 
vinced to  the  end  of  their  days  that  they  may  gain 
by  higher  pretensions  : but  there  are  always  some 
who  know  when  they  are  well  off,  and  see  the 
value  of  a settled  position  and  a character  for 
steadiness.  Between  such  servants  and  their 
employers  there  is  a connection  in  which  high 
wages  do  not  bear  a part.  In  such  households 
wages  do  not  rise  much  higher  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  But  then,  it  is  completely  un- 
derstood that  long  service  gives  a claim  to  protec- 
tion and  future  assistance,  which  is  at  least  an 
equivalent  for  the  excess  of  pay  given  for  short 
service.  If  the  employer  lives,  the  old  servant 
keeps  her  place  and  wages  after  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  assistant  ; or,  in  her  old  age, 
such  an  addition  is  made  to  the  income  from  her 
savings  as  enables  her  to  live  in  some  other  home. 

It  has  always  been  a great  marvel  to  everybody 
except  the  mistresses  who  pay,  how  it  is  that 
servants  have  ever  sold  their  labour  for  such 
miserable  Mages  as  have  till  now  been  given. 
Writers  of  tracts,  and  preachers  of  “content-  j 
ment”  to  the  poor,  are  fond  of  pointing  out  what 
a blessed  lot  is  that  of  the  maidservant,  with  her 
freedom  from  personal  cares,  her  good  food, 
clothes  and  lodging,  and  her  converse  with  a 
higher  class  than  her  own  : but  these  monitors 
say  nothing  of  the  prospect  which  lies  before  the 
servant,  whenever  her  strength  fails,  or  her  sight, 
or  hearing.  Till  lately,  ten  guineas  a-year  were 
considered  good  wages  for  cooks  and  housemaids, 
and  less  for  nursemaids,  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  in  the  commercial  parts  of  London.  How  is 
it  possible  for  a woman  to  dress  herself  neatly, 
and  bestow  a trifle  now  and  then  on  relation  or 
neighbour,  and  lay  by  anything  worth  speaking 
of  as  a resource  for  old  age,  out  of  such  a pittance 
as  that  ? This  is  so  clear  now,  when  we  think 
more  than  our  fathers  did  of  the  independence  of 
the  working  classes,  that  it  is  becoming  understood 
that  servants  must  either  be  admitted  to  share 
family  ties  and  claims,  or  be  as  well  paid  as  their 
neighbours  of  other  trades. 

The  mistress  who  wishes  her  servants  to  settle 
will  remember  also  that  there  is  much  trial  on 
both  sides,  and  that  she  must  lessen  her  servants’ 
share  to  the  utmost,  or  expect  to  lose  them.  It  is 
a trial  to  them  to  be  thrown  together,  without  1 
any  choice  of  their  own,-  to  live  in  one  another’s  j 
company  incessantly,  without  relief.  They  are  i 
separated,  on  entering  service,  from  family  and 
friends,  and  cast  among  strangers  ; and  they  have  j 
not  the  safeguards  against  strifes  and  rudeness 
which  are  afforded  by  education  and  good  manners.  ! 
They  are  removed  from  the  probability  of  mar- 
riage, and  from  the  natural  interests  which  would 
have  exercised  their  faculties  and  affections  at 
home.  The  fact  that  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  half-million  of  our  female  servants  marry  \ 
points  to  an  arrear  of  suffering  and  privation 
which  the  preachers  and  tract  distributors  should 
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take  into  tlie  account.  As  for  the  reasons  of  the 
celibacy,  there  arc  several ; — the  over-proportion 
of  women  in  towns, — the  absence  of  opportunity 
for  forming  acquaintance, — and  the  caution  of 
women  who  know  that  they  must  exchange  a life 
of  external  luxury  for  hard  privation  in  a cottage, 
or  behind  a little  shop  ; but,  whatever  the  cause, 
the  employer  should  remember  the  fact,  and  ren- 
der the  case  as  natural  and  easy  as  she  can.  She 
will  not  seclude  her  maidens  from  all  amusement ; 
and  she  will  not  interdict  “followers,”  when  once 
assured  that  the  “followers”  are  relatives  or 
respectable  friends.  If  truly  wise,  she  will  culti- 
vate the  intelligence  of  her  servants  by  books, 
newspapers,  and  conversation.  That  is  the  kind 
of  house  where  the  husband  and  children  hear 
nothing  of  kitchen  troubles  ; where  nothing  is 
locked  up  but  papers,  and  where  housekeeping 
is  so  much  the  cheaper  for  it  that  the  neigh- 
bour who  locks  up  everything  is  sure  she  is 
robbed,  and  insults  her  servants  by  suspicion 
more  and  more,  till  they  leave  her  to  “ cook 
her  own  dinner,”  and  “answer  her  own  door.” 
She  is  probably  not  robbed  ; but  daily  allowances 
of  butter,  sugar,  spices,  Hour,  &e.,  arc  sure  to 
be  all  consumed,  whereas,  when  the  stores  are 
open  to  use  as  wanted,  the  natural  quantity  only 
is  taken. 

Here  we  have  the  one  sort  of  service, — the  old- 
fashioned  one, — and  still,  I hope  and  believe,  the 
natural  and  durable  method  which  on  the  whole 
prevails  in  our  country,  however  little  we  hear  of 
it  amidst  the  clamour  of  complaint  under  the 
latest  working  of  the  other. 

The  other  method  is  one  of  mere  compact  be- 
tween the  seller  and  buyer  of  that  kind  of  labour 
which  is  called  domestic  service.  Some  of  the  em- 
ployers say  that  they  do  not  wish  their  servants  to 
stay  ‘ ‘ too  long ; ” that  they  get  better  service  and 
more  respectful  manners  from  new  servants,  and 
therefore  lind  or  make  occasion  to  part  in  a year  or 
so.  Others  are  in  a state  of  constant  fret  that  their 
■ domestics  will  not  settle  for  many  months  toge- 
ther. All  arc  dissatisfied  ; and,  in  my  opinion,  all 
who  are  dissatisfied  arc  unreasonable.  The  one 
sort  of  mistress  cannot  expect  to  give,  and  never  to 
receive,  an  unwelcome  warniug  to  part  ; and  the 
other  has  no  right  to  suppose  her  way  of  hiring 
appendages  to  be  anything  more  than  a bargain  of 
the  day. 

If  the  ladies  of  England  want  to  have  well- 
qualified  domestics,  they  must  provide  the  means. 
Either  they  must  bestir  themselves  to  get  training- 
schools,  or  other  educational  aids,  instituted  ; or 
they  must  themselves  instruct  their  servants  ; or 
they  must  pay  high  for  service,  and  take  with  it 
whatever  liabilities  it  may  bring.  To  these  con- 
ditions there  is  no  alternative  but  going  without 
servants. 

Those  same  liabilities  create  the  most  clamour. 
"We  are  wearied  with  complaints  of  the  puppyism 
of  the  men,  and  the  dressiness  and  affectations  of 
the  women,  in  the  servants'  hall ; and  the  com- 
plainants seem  to  think  that  a new  curse  has 
descended  upon  the  land.  It  is  far  otherwise,  as 
literature  and  tradition  show.  It  is  thirty  years 
since  a nobleman,  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  a sim- 
ple-minded and  quiet  man  as  conkl  be,  used  to  tell 


of  a candidate  for  his  bidder's  place.  Just  as  the  j 
newspapers  now  tell  of  the  cook  or  nursemaid  of  ’ 
last  week,  the  aspirant  was  more  full  of  his  own 

requirements  than  of  his  master’s.  Lord drew  ' 

him  out  by  repeated  inquiries  : — ‘ ‘ Anything  else  ? ” j 
and,  when  he  had  been  told  all  about  the  “leisure 
hours,”  the  “liberty  to  invite  friends,”  and  to 
“ entertain  them  with  a bottle,”  and  the  “ salary 
of  three  hundred  a-year,” — he  replied,  “Say 
another  hundred,  and  I will  be  your  butler.”  This 
is  just  like  what  we  hear  now,  — and  what 
Horace  Walpole  heard  in  his  day,  and  what  is 
heard  in  every  generation  of  high  life.  The 
difference  is  in  the  increasing  independence  and 
loftier  pecuniary  claims  of  the  class  of  domestic 
servants. 

In  our  generation,  as  in  all  that  went  before,  the 
sins  and  disgraces  of  the  order  are  an  ugly  re- 
flexion of  those  of  their  employers.  If  the  only 
four-post  bedsteads  (and  “ curtains  that  close  at 
the  foot  ”)  in  some  great  houses  arc  in  the  servants’ 
rooms,  they  are  there  because  luxurious  gentry  in 
the  last  generation  codilled  themselves  in  such 
beds  : and  in  twenty  years,  saucy  servants  will  be 
seen  insisting  on  having  airy  German  beds,  like 
the  aristocracy.  If  valets  lounge  and  yawn, 
and  mince  their  words,  and  affect  profound  indiffer- 
ence to  cvcrytlfing  but  their  own  indulgence,  it  is 
because  they  have  seen  these  ways  in  their  masters. 

If  crinolines  embarrass  the  kitchen  and  nursery, 
and  the  servants’  pew  at  church,  it  is  because  they 
embarrass  the  family  dinner-table  also,  and  the 
conservatory,  and  the  carriage.  If  candidates  for 
the  kitchen  and  nursery  talk,  when  they  conic  to  be 
hired,  of  their  “ compacity  ” as  cook,  and  of  their 
inability  to  “ dispense  without  ” a choice  of  joints 
or  fish  at  the  servants’  dinner,  it  is  because  they 
have  had  no  sensible  education  in  the  first  [dace, 
and  that  they  have  witnessed  a reign  of  shams  and 
self-seeking,  in  the  next. 

If  this  view  of  domestic  service  is  anything 
like  the  truth,  the  facts  will  show,  better  than 
any  preaching  from  any  Hermit,  what  may  be 
done,  and  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  it. 

We  must  all  be  sorry  for  those  sufferers  under 
the  present  evils  of  transition,  who  are  themselves 
innocent ; and,  indeed,  for  all  who  are  at  the  mo- 
ment helpless  : but  my  own  predominant  impres- 
sion is  that  the  most  ill-used  class  is  that  of  the 
servants,  who  arc  expected  to  do  what  nobody  has 
offered  to  teach  them,  and  incited  to  imitation  of 
qualities  which  they  suppose  to  be  “genteel,” 
and  then  spoken  of  with  disgust  and  wrath  for 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  social  influences 
under  which  they  have  lived.  When  the  middle- 
class  men  of  England  become  contented  with  their 
station  and  its  attributes,  the  men-servants  of  the 
country  will  cease  to  caricature  their  vulgarities. 
When  the  women  of  England  learn  housekeeping, 
as  our  grandmothers  did  and  our  grand -daughters 
will,  maid  servants  will  once  more  understand 
their  business.  Meantime,  if  masters  and  mis- 
tresses do  not  know  how  to  check  luxury  and  idle- 
ness, and  rebuke  affectation  and  insolence  under 
their  own  roof,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  hold 
their  tongues  about  their  own  trials,  and  silently 
satisfy  themselves  how  much  of  their  share  of 
the  “ nuisance  of  domestic  service  ” is  of  their  own 
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creating.  All  things  considered,  I think  we  might 
be  spared  this  particular  autumnal  outcry  till  it 
can  be  reported  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
mending.  I have,  myself,  no  doubt  that  the 


present  transition  state  might  easily  be  made  to 
merge  in  something  at  least  as  good  as  any  do- 
mestic service  ever  yet  known. 

From  the  Mountain-. 


SWING  SONG. 


As  my  little  Johnny  sat, 

With  the  feathers  in  his  hat 
All  a-blow, 

On  the  wing, 

All  a-blow — 

Through  the  shifting  light  and  shade 
by  the  birchen  branches  made, 

To  and  fro 
Swang  the  swing, 

To  and  fro. 

If  your  thought, 'my  bonny  lad, 

For  a penny  may  be  had, 

Let  me  know, 

Out  with  it, 

Let  me  know — 


Darling  boy,  with  dreaming  eyes, 
Looking  so  exceeding  wise, 

To  and  fro 
As  you  flit, 

To  and  fro. 

Oh,  Fapa,  I haven't  any 
Thoughts  at  all,  to  earn  a penny, 
To  and  fro 
As  I fly, 

To  and  fro. 

If  it  wasn’t  so  absurd, 

I do  wish  I was  a bird, 

And  could  go 
Through  the  sky, 

Like  a crow. 
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What  ! so  eager  for  a start, 

Restless,  little  truant-heart  ? 

To  and  fro, 

Yet  awhile, 

To  and  fro — 

Yet . while  ? Ay  ! old  or  young, 

While  on  mortal  pivot  swung, 

Joy  and  woe, 

Tear  and  smile, 

Come  and  go. 

Quaint,  small,  human  pendulum, 

Lightly  may  they  go  and  come  ! 

Blessings,  oh  ! 

May  they  bring, 

And  bestow  ; 

While  the  clock-work  of  the  spheres 
Ticks  away  your  chequered  years — 

To  and  fro 
As  you  swing, 

To  and  fro. 

HOW  THE  O’DONNELLS  FIRST 
WENT  TO  SPAIN. 

( Concluded . J 

CHAPTER  ill. 

“Phelim  O'Neal  O’Do.vneli,  was  greatly  asto- 
nished, upon  awakening  the  next  morning,  to  dis- 
cover he  was  lying  on  a bed  of  straw  in  a little 
out-house  composed  of  white  stones.  (That  out- 
house is  still  standing  ; I covered  it  with  a new 
roof  last  year,  and  I keep  six  pigs  in  it  this 
minute — the  real  ‘ Cannock -and-white  ’ breed,  and 
well  worth  six  pounds  a-piece  at  any  fair  or 
market  in  the  country.)  He  looked  about  him, 
and  he  could  not  at  lirst  understand  what  had 
brought  him  there,  or  how  he  could  ever  have 
been  carried  inside  it,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
half  large  enough  or  long  enough  for  a man  of  his 
size. 

“ ‘ This  is  no  place  for  one  of  the  O’Donnells  to 
be  stopping  in,’  said  Phelim  to  himself,  as  he 
stood  up,  and  attempted  to  walk  to  the  door  ; 
when,  to  his  great  horror,  he  discovered  that  he 
must  stumble  and  break  his  neck  if  he  did  not 
fall  upon  his  hands  to  steady  himself. 

“ ‘Ah,  then,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  me  at  all,  at  all?’  cried  Phelim  ; ‘ 1 do  not 
seem  to  have  the  right  use  of  my  feet,  and  I feel 
it  far  more  convenient  to  walk  on  my  hands  than 
to  have  them,  as  1 used  to  do,  dangling  in  the  air. 
Lord  preserve  me  ! I am  beginning  to  be  afraid  I 
am  bewitched.’ 

“ Phelim's  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
clucking  of  a hen  and  the  gobbling  of  a duck. 

“ ‘ By  Gogstie  ! if  it  isn’t  mad  I am  becoming,’ 
said  I’helim  ; ‘ I think  I can  understand  every 
word  the  fowls  outside  are  speaking  to  one 
another.  There  is  no  harm  in  listening,  at  all 
events.’ 

“ ‘There  is  something  strange,’  (so  Phelim  under- 
stood an  old  duck  to  say  to  a hen  outside).  ‘ There 
is  something  very  strange  indeed  going  on  in  this 
place  for  the  last  two  days,  Mrs.  Dorking.  During 
all  that  time  I have  not  once  seen  the  young 
mistress.  I wonder  what  has  become  of  her.  She 
used  to  feed  us  as  regular  as  clock-work,  and  I 
feel  as  hungry  as  a hawk  this  morning.’ 

“ ‘ I can  tell  you  all  about  the  young  mistress,’ 


so  Phelim  understood  the  old  hen  to  say  to  the  duck. 
‘ 1 missed  her  at  feeding-time  as  well  as  you,  and 
I fluttered  up- stairs  to  look  for  her.  During  the 
hist  two  days  she  has  been  sleeping  as  sound  as  a 
top  in  her  own  bed.’ 

“ ‘ Why,  then,  Mrs.  Dorking,  isn't  it  a burning 
shame  for  a young  girl  like  that  to  be  so  lazy  ? 
Surely  she  might  as  well  get  up  and  feed  us,  and 
then  go  to  bed  again,  if  she  chose,’  said  the  duck, 
in  a very  angry  manner. 

“ ‘ But  what  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Muscovy,’  replied 
the  hen,  ‘ if  the  poor  young  lady  could  not  help 
it?’ 

“ ‘And  why  couldn’t  she  help  it,  and  I 
starving  ? ’ asked  the  duck. 

“‘Because  she  was  bewitched, ’ answered  the 
hen. 

“ ‘ Bewitched  ! Ah  ! who  could  be  so  cruel  as 
to  bewitch  such  a good  young  creature  as  that  ?’ 
asked  the  duck. 

“‘I  cannot  say  for  certain,’  replied  the  hen ; 
‘ but  my  belief  is,  the  person  who  did  it  was  her 
own  grandmother  ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
fear  the  young  lady  is  not  the  only  one  she  lias 
so  treated ; for,  last  night,  just  as  1 was  going  to 
roost,  I observed  Mother  Ollitfe  carrying  a beautiful 
yellow  goat  with  a red  beard  in  her  arms  into  that 
out-house  there,  and  that  yellow  goat,  I strongly 
suspect,  is  some  Christian  that  is  bewitched.’ 

“ Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell  trembled  with  terror 
when  he  heard  these  words  pronounced.  He 
looked  down  at  his  hands ; they  were  no  longer 
visible  ; both  were  covered  over  with  yellow  horn- 
hoofs.  His  yellow  sleeves  were  changed  into 
yellow  hair,  and  in  his  agony  he  shrieked  aloud, 
and  terrified  himself  by  the  doleful  Mah ! that 
issued  from  his  lips. 

“ The  knees  of  Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell  bent 
beneath  him,  and  he  sank  upon  his  side  in  the 
midst  of  the  straw,  for  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  was 
breaking  with  grief,  horror,  and  despair. 

“ When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  must 
mend.  So  it  is  with  everybod}',  and  so  it  was 
with  Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell;  for  at  that  instant, 
when  he  thought  that  the  pleasures  of  life  had  for 
ever  departed  from  him,  he  heard,  and  his  heart 
jumped  for  joy  at  the  sound,  the  voice  of  his  beloved 
Aileen  calling  all  the  barn-door  fowl  around  her. 

“There  was  a frightful  clamour  in  the  farm- 
yard for  at  least  ten  minutes.  The  pigs  were 
grunting,  the  dogs  barking,  the  geese  and  the 
ducks  gobbling,  the  hens  cackling,  and  the  little 
chickens  chirping  all  at  once  and  together,  At 
length  they  all  began  feeding,  and  there  was  com- 
parative silence  amongst  them. 

“ Phelim  O’Neal  U'Dounell  took  advantage  of 
this  repose,  and  he  gave  forth  a loud,  vehement, 
and  impatient  ‘ Mah  ! ’ 

“ ‘ What ! a goat  in  the  out-house  ?’  exclaimed 
Aileen,  ‘ 1 must  see  it.’ 

“ And  as  she  spoke  the  door  was  opened  by. 
her,  and  Phelim  rushed  out  and  went  down  on 
his  two  front  legs  before  her. 

“ ‘ Oh  ! what  a lovely  animal,  and  so  tame,  too! 
On  its  knees  before  me — 1 never  saw  the  like  of 
it!’  cried  Aileen.  ‘A  yellow  haired  goat,  too, 
with  a red  beard.  It  reminds  me  of  my  beloved 
hero,  Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell,  in  his  yellow 
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jacket  and  red  sash.  Oh  ! my  charming,  darling 
goat,  I must  kiss  you  ! ’ 

“And  as  Aileen  saiil  these  words,  she  caught 
the  goat  by  his  red  heard,  and,  raising  up  its  head, 
kissed  it  on  the  mouth. 

“ She  was  astonished  to  see  the  goat  rising  on 
its  hind  legs,  and  capering  round  the  yard,  to  the 
fear  and  terror  of  all  the  ducks  and  hens  that  were 
the  mothers  of  chickens  and  ducklings. 

“ ‘ Oh  ! you  dear  and  sensible  darling  !’  cried 
the  delighted  Aileen,  ‘ a person  would  fancy  you 
could  understand  every  word  l say  to  you.’ 

“ The  yellow  goat  nodded  its  head. 

“ ‘ You  really  can  ! Is  it  possible  ?’  said  Aileen 
to  the  goat. 

“ The  yellow-  goat  again  nodded  its  head. 

“ ‘Very  well — if  you  can,  when  you  mean  to 
say  “Yes”  nod  your  head;  and  when  you  want 
to  say  “No,”  shake  it.’ 

“The  yellow  goat  lirst  nodded  its  head,  and 
then  shook  it. 

“ ‘Oh  ! grandmother!’  cried  Aileen  to  Moyra 
Olliffe  (who  entered  the  farm-yard  at  this  moment), 

‘ where  did  you  get  this  beautiful  goat  ? I never 
saw-  anything  to  ecpial  it.’ 

“ Old  Moyra  Olliffe  had  not  time  to  answer  the 
question  ; for  the  moment  the  goat  saw  the  old 
witch  he  ran  at  her,  and  gave  her  a puck  with 
his  two  horns,  such  as  she  never  had  in  her  life 
before,  for  it  sent  her  head  over  heels  three  times 
running,  and  at  last  landed  her  into  the  pig- 
trough,  where  those  animals  w-ere  at  that  moment 
feeding,  and  they,  in  their  rage,  all  began  biting 
her. 

“Aileen,  terrified  at  the  danger  to  which  her 
grandmother  was  exposed,  ran  and  dragged  her 
out  of  the  pig-trough,  and  then,  looking  round, 
exclaimed,  ‘ Alas  ! the  beautiful  yellow  goat  has 
run  away  from  us  ! ’ 

“‘And  well  for  him  lie  did  so,’  replied  the 
infuriated  Moyra  Olliffe,  ‘ or  my  knife  would  on 
the  instant  be  in  his  throat.  Let  him  not  come 
next  or  nigh  me  again,  or  I’ll  massacre  him.’  ” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“ Aileex  was  equally  delighted  and  astonished 
upon  passing  outside  the  bounds  of  Ilaliar  on 
the  high  road,  to  find  the  goat  w-as  there,  and 
seemingly  waiting  for  her.  It  nodded  with  its 
head  to  her  to  follow,  and  then  trotted  off 
towards  the  stream  of  the  Blackw-ater,  to  the  very 
spot  w-here  the  young  lovers  had  first  seen  each 
other. 

“ ‘ My  heart  misgives  me  about  this  same 
. yellow  goat  with  the  red  beard,’  sighed  Aileen, 
when  she  saw  it  stop  and  lie  down  on  the  very 
niound  of  green  grass  where  Phelim  had  been 
standing  three  days  before.  ‘ Oh  ! my  poor  heart 
is  beating  with  anxiety.  I know-  w-ell — for  I feel 
it  in  the  dizziness  of  my  head — that  my  grand- 
mother has  been  playing  some  of  her  roguish 
tricks  on  me  ; and  I fear — oh  ! how- 1 do  fear  ! — 
upon  him  also.  But,  God  is  good!  and  one  thing 
is  certain,  the  yellow  goat  has  shown  such  a 
hatred  of  the  old  witch,  that  it  must  love  truth 
and  goodness  for  their  own  sake.  Well,  my  poor 
goat,’  said  Aileen,  coming  up  to  it,  and  putting  a 
suow-w-hite  arm  round  its  yellow-  neck,  ‘ do  you 


know  the  bravest,  finest,  handsomest,  and  best 
young  man  in  all  Ireland  ?’ 

“The  goat  looked  at  her,  as  if  it  did  not  com- 
prehend w'liat  she  meant. 

“ * Do  you  know,  in  other  w-ords,’  said  Aileen, 

‘ my  own  darling  intended  husband,  the  valiant 
hero,  Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell?’ 

“ The  goat  nodded. 

“ | Do  you  know  where  he  is  this  minute  ?’ 

“ The  goat  nodded. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Could  yon  show  him  to  me  ? ’ 

‘ ‘ The  goat  nodded. 

“ ‘ Show-  him  to  me.’ 

‘ ‘ The  goat  walked  over  the  stream,  and  looked 
into  it. 

“Aileen  followed,  and,  gazing  into  the  stream, 
beheld  the  yellow  face  and  red  beard  of  the 
goat. 

“‘And  you  mean  to  say-  that  you,  my  poor 
yellow  goat,  are  really,  truly,  actually  and  bodily, 
Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell  himself?’ 

“The  goat  nodded,  and  again  bent  his  knees 
before  her. 

‘ ‘ t Oh  ! w-irra  strue  ! Oh  ! wirra  struo  ! ’ ex- 
claimed Aileen,  bursting  into  tears,  and  seating 
herself  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  goat,  and 
wiping  her  dazzling,  bright  blue  eyes  with  its  red 
beard.  ‘ And  is  this  the  way-  that  our  hopeful 
and  happy  marriage  is  to  end  ? Oh  ! wirra  strue  ! 
and  wirra  strue  ! for  ever  and  ever,  amen  ! What 
is  the  use  of  being  young,  .and  brave,  and  fair, 
and  good,  if  all  can  be  marred  and  spoiled  by  a 
horrid,  old,  ugly,  and  unbelieving  witch,  who  is 
to  have  the  pow-er  of  changing  a handsome  young 
Christian  kuiglit  and  gentleman  into  a con- 
temptible yellow  goat,  with  a red  beard  ? Oh  ! 
wirra  strue  ! wirra  strue  ! and  wirra  strue,  over 
and  over  again  ! Oh  ! wirra  ! wirra  ! ’ 

“ The  lamentations  of  Aileen  were  interrupted 
by  the  angry  voice  of  the  parish  priest  of  Park, 
who  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  wall 
of  the  churchyard  : 

“ ‘ Ah  ! then  will  you  ever  stop  with  your 
yow-liug  down  there  ? How  is  a poor  priest  ever 
to  get  through  with  his  breviary,  if  you  arc  to  be 
interrupting  him  in  his  prayers  with  your  com- 
plaining against  the  w-ay-s  of  Providence  ? Hould 
your  w-hislit ! young  woman,  or  tell  me,  in  as  few 
words  as  you  can,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?’ 

“ Aileen  told  her  story-. 

“‘Here,’  said  the  parish  priest,  leaning  over 
the  churchyard  wall,  ‘ here  are  the  beads  blessed 
by-  myself.  Tie  them  round  your  true  lover’s 
neck,  like  a collar,  and  neither  witch  nor  wizzard 
can  do  him  any-  personal  harm.  Let  him  be  off 
to  sea  at  once,  if  he  w-ishes  to  be  restored  to  his 
former  face  and  figure.  They  can  never  be  re- 
covered until  he  is  two  hundred  miles  away-  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  sooner  he  is  far  from  | 
the  country  the  better  for  the  two  of  you  ; as 
that  old  woman  will  never  forgive  him  the  fine 
puck  he  had  out  of  her.  Aw-ay-  ! children,  and 
my-  blessing  be  upon  y-ou  ! but  never  come  to  this 
spot  again,  either  to  be  moithering  me  with  y-our 
moans,  or  distracting  me  in  my  devotions,  by  your 
amorous  ditties.’ 

“With  these  w-ords  the  parish  priest  disap- 
peared behind  the  wall  of  his  churchyard. 
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“‘What  that  saintly  man  says  is  the  truth,’ 
observed  Aileen.  ‘ My  old,  vicious  grandmother 
is,  I am  sure,  plotting  to  do  you  or  me,  and 
perhaps  both,  a new  mischief.  You  have  not  a 
minute  to  spare  to  get  out  of  the  country.  Run, 
my  darling,  now,  as  if  there  was  a process-server 
at  your  heels;  and  never  cry  “ Stop,”  until  you 
are  on  board  the  Granvaile.  Hurry,  hurry  from 
my  sight.  If  I had  to  wait  twenty  long  years  for 
you,  you  will  find  me  as  true  as  steel  to  my  first 
and  only  love.  One  kiss  more,  and  be  oil  with 
yourself.’ 

“Again  she  kissed  the  goat;  it  kicked  up  its 
hind  heels  with  delight,  and  ran  as  fast  as  if  it 
was  at  a fox-chace  along  this  road,  and  when  it 
was  hurrying  by  the  spot  at  which  we  are  now 
sitting,  it  was  observed  by  Moyra  Ollifle,  who 
was  looking  out  of  her  bed-room  window  at 
Rahar  up  there,  whilst  she  was  putting  a plaister 
on  her  nose,  where  one  of  her  own  pigs  had  bitten 
her  when  she  was  struggling  in  the  trough. 

“‘That  is  Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell  running 
away  to  get  on  board  the  ship  in  Waterford  ! ’ 
said  she  to  herself.  ‘ Oh  ! by  the  invincible 
hammer  of  the  immortal  Thor,  he  shall  not  get 
out  of  my  clutches  so  easy  as  he  thinks.  I will  be 
hot  foot  after  him,  as  fast  as  a broomstick  can  Ity 
with  me,  so  soon  as  1 have  rubbed  in  a few  oint- 
ments and  changed  my  face  and  figure  into  the 
likeness  of  a other- Abbess.  ’ 

“Poor  Phelim  O'Neal  O’Donnell  ran  so  hard  that 
he  was  hardly  able  to  draw  a breath  as  he  crossed 
the  plank  that  led  from  the  Quay  at  Waterford  on 
board  the  Granvaile.  As  he  stepped  on  deck  he 
heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  witch’s  foot  at 
the  other  end  of  the  plank,  following  him.  He  \ 
instantly  ran  and  hid  behind  the  captain,  who  was 
astonished  to  see  a strange  goat  making  so  free 
with  him. 

“ ‘ That  yellow  goat  is  mine,  and  I call  upon  you, 
Captain  Joseph  O’Leary,  to  deliver  him  up  to 
me,’  said  Moyra  Olliffe. 

“‘And  who  may  you  be  yourself,  that  knows 
my  name  so  well  ? ’ asked  the  captain. 

“ ‘ \ ou  see  what  I am — by  the  way  I am 
clothed,’  answered  Moyra. 

“ * i see  that  you  appear  to  be  a Mother-  Abbess, 
but  few  in  this  world  are  as  good  as  they  appear 
to  be,’  observed  tlie  captain,  who  was  a very  wise 
and  devout  old  man.  ‘ 1 asked  you  before,  what 
is  your  name,  and  you  never  answered  me.  1 now 
ask  you  the  same  question  a second  tune.  What 
is  your  name  ? What  Order  do  you  belong  to  ? 
And  where  arc  you  established  in  community  ? ’ 

“ ‘ My  name,’  replied  Moyra,  ‘is  Mother  Olivia, 
my  Order  is  that  of  the  Fly-by-niglits,  and  my 
community  is  established  at  the  White  House  of 
Raliar,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.’ 

“ ‘ 1 have  never  heard  of  you  uor  your  Order 
before,’  answered  the  captain. 

“ ‘That  is  no  reason  why  you  should  refuse  to 
restore  to  me  my  property,’  replied  Moyra. 

“ 1 That’s  the  truth,  sure  enough,’  remarked  the 
captain.  ‘ If  the  goat  is  your  property,  you 
ought  to  have  it.  Rut  how  am  I to  know  it  is 
yours.  Tell  us  every  particular  about  it.’ 

“ • To  be  sure  I can,’  replied  Moyra,  quite  confi- 
dently, end  certain  now  she  was  on  the  point  of 


succeeding.  ‘ It  is  a yellow  goat — as  yellow  as  flax, 
and  it  has  a red  beard.’ 

“ ‘ Everyone  can  see  that  as  well  as  yourself,’ 
said  the  captain,  looking  down  at  the  goat,  and 
observing  what  was  on  his  neck.  ‘ Is  there 
nothing  else  strange  and  outlandish  about  it,  such 
as  is  never  seen  with  a common  goat  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes — there  is,’  replied  Moyra,  ‘ it  is  a very 
sensible  goat — it  knows  every  word  you  say  to  it 
— anil  if  I was  not  on  the  watch  with  a long  knife, 
it  would  puck  the  life  out  of  me.’ 

“ * Oh  ! ho  ! ’ said  the  captain,  ‘ a very  sensible 
goat  that  would  puck  the  life  out  of  you.  By 
Dad  ! Mother  Olivia,  there  is  some  mystery  here 
I cannot  as  yet  understand.  1 now  ask  you  again 
if  there  is  not  something  particular  about  your 
goat,  which  ought  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  ? Think  twice  before  yon  answer  me.’ 

“ ‘No,’  answered  Moyra,  ‘there  is  nothing  else 
that  I know  of.’ 

“ ‘ Well  then  the  goat  cannot  be  yours,  or  you 
would  know  there  are  holy  beads  tied  about  its 
nock,’  answered  the  captain. 

“ ‘ And  who  put  such  horrid  tilings  about  my 
goat’s  neck  ? ’ asked  Moyra,  trembling  with  rage 
and  fear  when  she  heard  the  name  of  1 the  beads  ’ 
mentioned. 

“ ‘ And  so,  you  shocking,  inhuman  old  woman, 
yob  come  on  hoard  my  ship,  dressed  up  as  a 
Mother-Abbess,  and  yet  in  the  hearing  of  all  my 
Christian  crew  you  have  the  audacity  to  call  the 
blessed  beads  “horrid  things.”  .Seize  her,  boys,  tie 
her  two  hands  and  legs  together,  until  my  mate, 
Peter  Devine,  examines  her  in  lier  theology.  If 
she  cannot  answer  the  few  learned  questions  he 
will  put  to  her,  she  must  have  sold  herself  to  the 
devil,  and  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Joseph  O’Leary, 
over  she  goes,  into  the  river  fSair,  to  sink  as  a 
Mother- Abbess,  or  to  swim  as  a witch.  Come 
here,  Peter  Devine,  this  minute,  and  examine  this 
old  dame  who  says  she  is  a Mother- Abbess.’ 

“ ‘ 1 will  he  with  you  the  moment  I have  mixed 
my  third  tumbler  of  punch,’  answered  Peter 
Devine,  from  the  cabin  below. 

“ The  orders  of  the  captain  were  obeyed.  The 
witch’s  hands  and  legs  were  tied  together,  and  she 
was  placed  at  the  skip’s  side  in  such  a position 
that  she  might,  by  a single  push,  he  dashed  into 
the  river  below,  iu  case  she  failed  in  her  examina- 
tion by  the  mate,  Peter  Devine. 

“Whilst the  crew  were  arranging  Moyra  Ollilfe, 
the  yellow  goat  was  seen  skipping  around  the 
deck  on  its  hind  legs,  and  every  time  it  came  in 
front  of  the  captain,  bowing  down  its  head  before 
him.  It  was  engaged  in  these  antics  when  Peter 
Devine,  a man  with  a face  as  red  as  scarlet,  and 
who  seemed  to  he  heated  with  punch-drinking, 
ascended  upon  deck,  carrying  a fowling  piece  in 
his  hand.  He  watched  the  goat  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  said  : 

“ ‘That  is  no  goat,  but  a Christian  gentleman, 
and  as  such  he  has  been  recognised  before  now  by 
some  clergyman,  who  lias  put  his  beads  round  its 
neck.  Is  it  not  the  truth  1 am  telling?’  said 
Peter  Devine,  directly  addressing  lumsclf  to  the 
goat. 

“ The  goat  nodded  its  head. 

“ ‘ And  yet  that  old  woman,  who  says  she  is  a 
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Mother  Abbess,  claimed  the  goat  as  her  property,’ 
observed  the  captain. 

“ ‘ I am  as  much  a Mother  Abbess  as  that  worn- 
out  remnant  of  an  ill-spent  life,’  remarked  Peter 
Devine  j ‘ and  1 am  sure  I am  a better  Christian, 
for  she  does  not  look  to  me,  as  if  she  had  ever  been 
inside  a place  of  worship  in  all  her  born-days.’ 

“ ‘Examine  her  in  her  theology,’  said  the 
captain. 

“ 1 To  be  sure  I will.  Come  now,  old  lady  ! ’ 
said  Peter  Devine.  ‘ Understand  what  I am 
about.  I am  going  to  ask  you  three  questions — 
three  of  the  easiest  questions  in  Ecclesiastical 
History  I can  think  of ; and  if  you  can  answer 
any  one  of  them,  you  may  return  to  the  shore  in 
safety.  If  not,  the  first  failure  will  be  followed 
by  a little  push,  the  second  failure  by  the  same, 
and  the  third  by  a ducking,  such  as  you  never  had 
before,  and  never  will  again.  Are  you  ready  ? ’ 
.“‘Go  on,  you  Irish  thieves  and  murderers, 
replied  Moyra,  as  stout  as  a lion.  ‘ You  have 
made  up  your  minds  to  steal  away  my  goat,  and 
to  secure  it  you  think  nothing  of  robbing  me  of 
my  life. 

“ ‘ I am  a holy  and  pious  Christian, ' meekly 
answered  Peter  Devine,  ‘ and  I don't  care  three 
jack-straws  about  being  abused  by  a woman,  and 
I mind  it  the  less,  when  the  woman  that  is 
scolding  me  happens  to  be  both  old  and  ugly. 
How,  then,  my  good  lady — here  is  a question  for 
you,  that  almost  ever}’  child  in  Ireland  can 
answer.  My  first  question  is — What  was  the  name 
of  Saint  Patrick 's  grandfather's  malt  gossip?' 

The  old  'woman  remained  silent. 

‘“Give  her  a tiny  push,  boys,'  said  Peter 
Devine.  ‘Well,  now  then,  my  old  lady,  for  a 
second  and  easier  question  : — What  was  the  roof  of 
the  house  made  of,  in  which  Saint  Bridget  took 
shelter  when  she  was  a child,  and  icas  flying  with  all 
her  family  from  the  pursuit  of  the  pagans  ? ’ 

“ The  old  woman  remained  silent. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Give  her  another  little  push,  boys  ! ’ said 
Peter  Devine.  ‘ And,  now,  for  the  third  and  last 
question,  which  is  so  simple  I am  almost  ashamed 
to  ask  it: — What  was  the  mime  of  the  creek  in 
Brittany  at  which  Saint  Bonan  landed  when  he  fled 
out  of  Ireland,  for  fear  the  people  would  make  a 
bishop  of  him  ? ’ 

“ The  old  woman  remained  silent. 

“ ‘ 0,  you  old  besom  of  destruction  ! ’ exclaimed 
the  disgusted  Peter  Devine.  ‘Even  supposing 
you  were  not  a witch,  you  deserve  to  be  drowned 
for  your  ignorance.  Drive  her  neck  and  crop  into 
the  river  ! Away  with  her  ! There  she  goes  ! 
What  a splash  ! That  I may  never  swallow 
another  hot  tumbler,  but  the  water  is  fizzing  and 
bubbling  about  her  as  if  instead  of  a woman,  you 
hail  thrown  a bar  of  red  hot  iron  into  the  Suir.  ’ 

“‘My  curse!’  shrieked  Moyra  Olliffe,  as  she 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  was  carried  away  by  the 
rapid  tide.  ‘ My  curse  ! and  the  curse  of  the 
Valkyries  ! and  the  enrse  of  the  Crows  ! on 
Phelim  O’Neal  O’Donnell,  and  his  intended  wife, 
Aileen,  and  on  Captain  Joseph  O’Leary,  the 
scheming  robber  ; and  on  punch-drinking  Peter 
Devine,  the  hypocrite ; and  on  all  belonging  to 
them ! ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Look  at  her  ! look  at  her  ! ’ exclaimed  the 


excited  Peter  Devine,  ‘she  is  floating  on  the 
stream  as  light,  tight,  and  airy  as  a cork,  and 
cursing  like  a Dublin  Jackeen,  as  she  swims 
away  from  us.  And,  see  ! the  ravens  are  gather- 
ing in  the  air  over  her,  and  wheeling  round  her, 
and  ready  the  moment  she  gets  to  the  bend  of  the 
river,  out  of  the  sight  of  Christians,  to  help  her  on 
to  the  land  again.  Isn't  it  lucky  when  I heard 
there  was  a suspicion  of  a witch  being  on  board 
that  I brought  up  on  deck  with  me  my  gun, 
loaded  with  a blessed  silver  bullet. . Here  is  to 
have  one  crack  at  her.  If  she  escapes  this,  there 
is  no  killing  her.’ 

‘ ‘ As  Peter  Devine  thus  spoke,  he  took  aim  at 
the  old  witch  as  she  floated  away,  with  her 
mouth  full  of  curses.  He  fired,  and  the  ball  hit 
the  old  woman  in  the  very  centre  of  her  leathern 
magic  girdle,  and  the  moment  it  did  so,  she 
blew  up  into  a thousand  pieces,  as  if  she  was  a 
barrel  and  her  inside  all  filled  with  nothing  but 
gunpowder  ! As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the 
ravens  were  seen  descending,  and  carrying  off 
in  their  beaks  fragments  of  what  appeared  to 
be  the  clothing  of  the  wicked  witch,  Moyra 
Olliffe  ! 

“ I.  am  very  near  the  end  of  my  story.  The 
ship  Granvaile  at  once  sailed  down  the  Suir,  and 
out  to  sea,  and  when  it  got  two  hundred  miles 
and  a quarter  from  the  land,  Phelim  O’Neal 
O’Donnell  stood  upon  the  deck  in  his  yellow 
velvet  cap,  with  the  black  plumes,  in  his  tight- 
fitting  yellow  dress,  and  with  his  red  sash  around 
his  waist  In  obedience  to  his  orders  the  ship 
returned  to  the  port  of  Waterford  ; and  in  an 
hour  afterwards,  Phelim  O’Neal  O'Donnell  was 
riding  up  on  his  black  horse  to  the  white  house 
yonder.  In  two  hours  afterwards,  he  and  the 
beautiful  Aileen  were  riding  down  the  hill  of 
Ilahar  on  the  same  black  horse  ; he  in  the  saddle, 
and  she  on  a pillion  behind  him  ; and  in  three 
hours  afterwards  they  were  married  in  the  church 
at  Park  ; and  in  four  hours  afterwards  they  were 
dining  together  as  man  and  wife  in  the  white 
house,  and  they  had  for  their  dinner  a ham,  two 
young  chickens,  boiled  ; and  two  young  ducks, 
roasted  ; and  the  chickens  belonged  to  the  brood 
of  Mrs.  Dorking,  and  the  ducks  to  Mrs.  Muscovy 
— the  same  hen  and  the  same  duck,  from  whose 
conversation  together  Phelim  O’Neal  O'Donnell 
first  learned  the  .sad  tidings  that  he  had  been,  by 
the  wicked  witch’s  enchantments  changed  from  a 
handsome  young  man  into  a yellow-haired  goat. 

“ The  young  bride  and  bridegroom  kept  open 
house  for  all  comers,  gentle  and  simple,  rich  and 
poor,  for  a whole  month  together.  No  one  was 
sent  away  empty-handed ; all  had  rich  presents 
given  to  them ; and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
bride’s  fortune  in  diamonds,  gold  and  silver,  was 
carried  off  to  Waterford,  and  from  V aterford  con- 
veyed by  the  Granvaile  to  Cadiz.  And  it  s little 
wonder  that  the  descendants  of  one  who  brought 
such  wealth  to  Spain  should  in  our  days  he  made 
a grandee.  The  surprise  ought  to  be,  that  when 
the  O’Donnells  had  such  riches  they  were  not 
saluted  as  ‘ grandees  ’ on  their  landing. 

“ And  yet  the  general  belief  in  this  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  it  has  been  the  same  for  centuries,  is  that 
much  as  was  the  wealth  that  O’Donnell  and  his 
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young  wife  took  to  Spain  with  them,  it  was  next 
to  nothing  to  the  riches  that  they  left  behind  in 
; the  caves  of  Ilahar,  but  that  still  remain  hidden 
by  enchantment.  This  I do  know,  that  one  of  my 
reasons  for  taking — and  I did  so  fifty  years;  ago — 
a long  lease  of  the  white  house  at  ilahar  was  the 
certainty  that  there  was  untold  gold  hidden  in  its 
caves.  With  that  conviction  on  my  mind,  I began 
looking  for  it ; but  instead  of  seeking  after  the 
magic  treasure  in  the  darkness  of  night,  1 went, 
like  a fool,  searching  for  it  by  day-light, — and, 
what  was  the  consequence  ? One  day  I struck 
my  pick-axe  against  a stone.  Oh  ! how  my  heart 
beat,  for  I knew  well  what  I was  going  to  find — a 
chest  of  stone,  shaped  like  a coffin.  Just  the  very 
thing  in  which  Mayra  Ollitfe  hid  the  treasures  of 
the  Danes.  I removed  the  stone — and  there — 
instead  of  diamonds,  gold  and  silver,  there  was 
nothing  but  a heap  of  old  bones  and  ashes  ! Ah  ! 
if  I had  found  the  same  things  after  night-fall, 
instead  of  being,  as  I am  now,  a hard-working 
humble  farmer,  I would  bo  the  richest  squire  in 
the  county. 

“There,  sir,  is  my  story.  I am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  listening  to  it.  And  now  that  you  have 
heard  it,  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  my  taking  a 
strung,  and  I may  say  personal  interest  in  the 
history  that  has  lately  been  circulating  throughout 
Ireland,  as  to  one  of  the  Irish  O’Donnells  having 
been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a grandee  of  Spain. 

“ If  you  come  up  to  Ilahar  any  day,  1 will  show 
you  over  all  the  caves  that  were  made  under  the 
white  house  by  the  Danes.  I wish  I could  also 
point  out  to  you  the  places  in  which  the  murder- 
ing scoundrels  hid  their  plunder,  and  then  covered 
it  over  with  charms,  incantations  and  witchcraft, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  a Christian  are  not  able  to 
recognise  it.” 


A DAY  AT  WOOLWICH. 

Whenever  an  east  wind  blows — and  that  is 
we  believe  for  ninety  days  in  the  year — it  brings 
with  it  not  only  rheums  and  catarrhs,  but  the 
sound  of  the  heavy  guns  fired  at  Woolwich  by  the 
lioyal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  On  hearing  the 
dull  boom  some  days  since,  we  bethought  ourselves 
that  a visit  to  the  “mother  dock  of  England,” 
and  an  inspection  of  the  Arsenal,  might  suffice  to 
wile  away  a day  in  which  we  might  forget  the 
intolerably  dry  cold  blast,  and  collect  some  new 
information  upon  a subject  of  national  interest — 

The  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon, 

And  foreign  mart  for  implement  of  war, 

And  such  impress  of  shipwrights, 

Although,  happily,  in  these  peaceful  times  no 
longer 

This  sweaty  haste 

Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day. 

Thu  Iloyal  Arsenal  took  its  origin  in  a singular 
incident.  In  the  year  1716  some  French  cannon, 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  were  to  be 
recast  at  the  Royal  Foundry  at  Moorfields,  in  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Armstrong,  then  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  a brilliant  staff  of 
officers.  A young  Swiss  travelling  workman, 
Andrew  Schaleli,  a native  of  Schalfhausen,  who 


was  among  the  bystanders,  observed  the  presence 
of  moisture  in  the  moulds,  the  consequence  of 
which,  he  foresaw,  would  be  the  instantaneous 
formation  of  steam,  which  would  explode  because 
unable  to  escape  from  the  moulds.  The  Master- 
General,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  warned  by 
him  of  the  circumstance  in  vain ; the  Swiss  and 
his  friends  prudently  retired,  and  scarcely  had  he 
quitted  the  spot  when  a terrible  explosion  oc- 
curred ; the  galleries  for  the  spectators  were  blown 
down,  the  roof  of  the  foundry  was  carried  away, 
and  of  the  workmen  many  were  burned  severely 
and  some  killed.  The  authorities  advertised  for 
the  man  who  gave  the  timely  warning,  and  on  his 
appearance  desired  him  to  select  a site  for  a new 
foundry  and  preside  over  it.  He  selected  Wool- 
wich for  its  convenient  situation  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  position  in  the  midst  of  an  unoc- 
cupied space  of  ground, — both  important  considera- 
tions, as  they  furnished  an  ample  practice-ground 
for  artillery^  and  easy  means  for  its  embarkation 
or  unshipment.  Sclialch,  after  holding  his  otfice 
of  master-gunner  during  sixty  years,  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  lies  buried  in  Woolwich 
churchyard. 

A long  high  wall  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
Arsenal,  the  only  establishment  of  the  name  in 
England,  as  the  smaller  yards  at  Portsmouth,  Pem- 
broke, and  Chatham,  are  called  gun-wharves.  In 
the  year  1535,  John  Aven  was  the  first  English- 
man who  made  brass  ordnance,  as  cannons  and 
culverins.  In  1543,  Peter  Bawd,  a French  gun- 
founder,  and  Peter  van  Collen,  a gunsmith,  were 
employed  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  cast  mortars  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Master 
Peter’s  apprentice  and  successor,  John  Johnson, 
cast  iron  ordnance.  The  howitzer,  an  improved 
mortar,  invented  by  Beledor,  was  first  used  at  the 
siege  of  Ath  in  1697  : the  carronade,  a kind  of 
long  howitzer,  was  the  design  of  General  Robert 
Melville,  about  the  year  1779.  Iron  rockets, 
invented  by  Sir  William  Congreve,  and  now  bear- 
ing his  name,  were  first  used  at  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen,  afterwards  against  the  Boulogne 
flotilla,  then  at  Flushing,  and  subsequently'  at  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  a special  rocket  troop  having  for 
many  years  been  appointed  to  this  service. 

On  entering  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal,  two 
sentries  are  seen  pacing  up  and  down,  and  in  the 
walk  immediately  beymnd  two  more  employed, 
the  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  yard  being  left  to 
policemen.  Upwards  of  10,000  artificers  are 
employed  in  the  factories  and  works ; and  the 
number  of  visitors,  who  are  admitted  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  from  10  to  12  a.m.  and  from  2 to  4 
p.M.,  is  very  great.  The  visitor  is  furnished  with 
a ticket,  and  moves  about  on  his  inspection  under 
surveillance.  The  movement  of  wheels,  the  rush 
of  steam,  the  blast  of  ilame,  the  din  of  hammers, 
and  the  roar  of  the  furnace  betoken  the  variety  of 
the  manufactures  and  processes  which  are  being 
carried  on.  The  Foundry7  was  erected  l>yr  \ an- 
brugh,  and  may7  easily  be  detected  among  the  long 
ranges  of  buildings  which  abut  upon  the  paved 
footways  to  which  the  visitor  is  restricted.  He 
passes  by  the  Laboratory7,  where  ammunition  ami 
projectiles  are  being  made  ; model-rooms,  contain- 
ing specimens  of  various  mills,  machines,  and 
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implements,  moulds  for  casting  sliot,  grape,  chain,  , ened  by  shrinking  wrought-iron  rings  or  tubes 
and  canister,  bullets  and  balls  ; the  manufactories  over  the  portion  of  the  gun  in  rear  of  the  trunnions, 
of  rockets,  percussion  caps,  and  metal  fuses ; the  The  cost  of  cast-iron  guns  is  about  21b  per  ton  : 
powder  magazines  and  the  gun-carriage  depart-  the  value  of  the  best  English  iron  is  5b  10s.  per 
ment  • the  store-rooms  for  saddles  and  bridles,  ton,  and  that  of  old  iron  guns  51.  per  ton. 
and  arms  of  every  description,  with  the  park  of  Wrought  iron  is  obtained  from  cast  iron  in  two 
artillery,  where  nearly  30,000  pieces  of  cannon,  . ways,  by  the  operations  of  refining  and  puddling, 
and  pyramids  of  shot  and  shell  to  the  number  of  The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  and  impurities  is 


4,000,000  to  5,000,000,  are  accumulated. 


driven  off  by  fusing  pig  iron  for  two  hours  in  a 


At  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  the  total  number  of  blast  furnace,  after  which  it  is  run  out  and  sud- 
rounds  expended  amounted  to  253,042  : 35  13-inch  denly  cooled  with  water.  The  refined  metal  is 


mortars,  35  10-incli  mortars,  11  8-inch  mortars, 
and  20  5J-inch  mortars  were  used.  Of  these  10 
became  unserviceable  from  use,  and  3 were  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy.  Seven  Lancaster  guns, 
S (3S-pounders,  105  32-pounders,  57  24-pounders, 


now  placed  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is 
stirred  with  an  iron  rake  while  it  is  in  a state  of 
fusion,  and  every  particle  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a current  of  hot  air  passing  over  it.  The  metal 
now  assumes  the  consistency  of  a thick  paste,  and 


3 0-pounders,  10  10-inch  guns,  and  76  S-incli  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  forge  hammer  or 
guns  were  employed  ; and  of  the  entire  number  pressure  under  rollers,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
only  41  remained  serviceable  at  the  end  of  the  malleable  and  ductile. 

siege.  All  ordnance  are  cast  in  a solid  mass,  similar  in 

From  these  statistics  of  a single  siege  it  will  be  shape  to  the  exterior  form  of  the  piece,  but  larger, 
seen  how  indispensable  it  is  to  have  such  a reserve  to  allow  for  turning  down,  and  that  the  mass  may 
and  permanent  stock  of  artillery,  which  supplies  contract  throughout  as  equally  as  possible.  They 
the  fleet,  the  garrisons,  and  batteries,  and  army  are  bored  and  turned  by  machinery  ; an  additional 
of  England.  The  authorities  very  properly  refuse  length  of  three  or  four  feet  of  metal,  termed  the 
admission  generally  to  the  principal  works,  on  dead  head,  is  given  to  the  piece  at  the  muzzle  ; as 
two  grounds — apprehension  of  interruption  to  the  the  gun  is  cast  in  a vertical  position  the  dross  and 
workmen,  and  of  positive  danger,  as  some  of  the  other  impurities  run  down  and  collect  into  this 
manufactures  are  conducted  m rooms  which  the  part  ; by  its  weight  it  compresses,  and  therefore 
persons  employed  are  allowed  to  enter  only  with  increases  the  density  of  the  gun,  and  furnishes  a 
slippered  feet.  Of  some  of  the  more  interesting  supply  of  metal  to  the  mass  when  cooling  and 
and  important  processes  the  reader  will  no  doubt  shrinking. 


be  glad  to  obtain  succinct  information,  divested 
of  all  technicalities. 


The  reverberatory  furnace  consists  of  a fire- 
place and  a hearth,  on  which  the  material  to  be 


Gun-metal  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  subjected  to  the  flame  is  placed ; great  nicety  of 
proportions  of  100  parts  of  the  lirst  to  10  of  the  regularity  of  heat  is  obtained,  and  the  metal  does 
latter.  The  copper  is  lirst  reduced  to  a fluid  state,  not  come  into  contact  with  the  fuel,  a bituminous 
and  about  ten  minutes  before  it  is  ready  to  run  coal,  as  in  a cupola  or  blast  furnace.  The  flame 


the  tin  is  thrown  in,  which,  owing  to  its  fusibility, 
melts  immediately.  A piece  of  ordnance  coin- 


rising  from  the  lire-place,  as  it  passes  over  the  ridge 
of  fire-brick  which  divides  the  fire-place  from  the 


posed  of  gun-metal  requires  a less  thickness  of  hearth,  strikes  the  arch  of  the  furnace,  and  is 
metal  than  a east-iron  gun.  The  Lores  of  bronze  thrown  hack  or  reverberated  on  the  material, 
pieces  become  indented  by  the  irregular  motion  of  In  casting  iron  ordnance,  a model  of  the  piece  is 
the  shut  in  passing  through  them,  and  after  long-  ! made  of  cast  iron,  or  of  some  hard  seasoned  wood, 
continued  firing  are  liable  to  the  defect  known  in  sections  of  convenient  length.  The  jacket  con- 
teeknically  as  “ <lroop  at  the  muzzle,”  owing  to  sists  of  twelve  parts;  the  mould,  aboutthrec  inches 

the  rebounding  of  the  shot  within  the  bore.  The  thick,  is  composed  of  dry  angular  sharp  sand, 

cost  of  bronze  ordnance  is  187b,  the  value  of  pure  moistened  with  water  and  mixed  with  strong  clay 
copper  is  124b,  of  tin  120b,  and  of  gun-metal  SOb  to  render  it  more  adhesive.  The  model  is  covered 
per  ton.  The  cast-iron  used  for  ordnance  is  oh-  over  with  blacking  made  of  charcoal  and  coal  dust, 
tained  by  mixing  the  different  numbers  of  pig  iron  moistened  with  clay,  to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the 
together  so  as  to  produce  a grey  cast-iron  of  great  mould.  Each  portion  of  the  jacket  is  rammed  sepa- 
tenaeity  with  sulfieient  hardness  and  fusibility,  rately,  and  successively  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  quality  of  the  iron  depends  principally  upon  The  mould  is  then  formed  in  a vertical  position, 
the  fuel — peat  charcoal  found  at  Low  Moor  and  ami — the  model  having  been  extracted — is  placed  in 
Bowling  Tron  Works  in  Yorkshire — used  in  smelt-  a stove,  where  it  is  gradually  and  perfectly  dried, 
mg  the  ores.  Coke  is  employed  with  cold  blast,  a process  occupying  from  12  to  14  hours.  Parts 
as  it  is  superior  in  tenacity  and  strength  to  hot-  of  the  jacket  are  then  canned  to  the  pit,  where 

blast  iron  made  with  coal  in  its  raw  state.  The  they  are  screwed  together  and  secured  in  a per- 


tenaeity  with  sulfieient  hardness  and  fusibility,  rately,  and  successively  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  quality  of  the  iron  depends  principally  upon  The  mould  is  then  formed  in  a vertical  position, 
the  fuel — peat  charcoal  found  at  Low  Moor  and  and — the  model  having  been  extracted — is  placed  in 
Bowling  Tron  Works  in  Yorkshire — used  in  smelt-  a stove,  where  it  is  gradually  and  perfectly  dried, 
ing  the  ores.  Coke  is  employed  with  cold  blast,  a process  occupying  from  12  to  14  hours.  Parts 
as  it  is  superior  in  tenacity  and  strength  to  hot-  of  the  jacket  are  then  canned  to  the  pit,  where 
blast  iron  made  with  coal  in  its  raw  state.  The  they  are  screwed  together  and  secured  in  a per- 
ores  of  Sweden  and  Nova  Scotia  are  preferred  from  fectly  upright  position.  The  interior  of  the  mould 
their  superior  quality,  being  smelted  with  charcoal  is  coated  with  blacking.  The  metal,  being  brought 
which  is  free  from  sulphur,  the  latter  being  highly  from  the  reverberatory  furnace,  is  admitted  at  the 
injurious.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  iron  from  run  hole,  which  has  been  stopped  by  a lump  of 
which  ordnance  is  made  varies  from  7 to  7 '2.  friable  clay,  and  flows  into  an  iron  basin  lined 
The  fusing  point  is  about  374°  Fahrenheit ; in  with  loam  conveniently  near  the  mouths  of  the 
cooling  it  contracts  1 -25  per  cent.  Cast-iron  moulds.  Castings  generally  remain  in  the  pit 
cannot  he  depended  upon  for  rifled  cannon,  and  if  undisturbed  for  forty-eight  hours.  They  are  then 
used  for  these  ordnance,  requires  to  he  strength-  taken  out  and  allowed  to  remain  in  their  earthy 
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coatings  for  the  same  length  of  time,  a few  blows 
of  the  hammer  being  sufficient  to  clear  the  castings. 

An  Armstrong  gun  is  constructed  of  a number 
of  separate  pieces,  all  of  wrought  iron  except  the 
breech,  screw,  and  vent  piece,  « hich  are  of  cast 
steel ; the  vent  is  touched  with  copppr  to  withstand 
the  gunpowder.  The  tube  is  made  up  of  three 
inner  and  three  outer  coils,  and  the  trunnion  piece 
and  coil. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  forging  masses 
of  wrought  iron  sufficiently  large  except  for  pieces 
of  very  small  calibre  ; the  ancient  guns  were  con- 
structed of  a number  of  rings  and  longitudinal 
bars  ; the  latter  were  arranged  inside,  and  grasped 
together  by  the  rings,  which  were  placed  outside. 
The  Armstrong  ordnance  are  made  up  of  a num- 
ber of  wrought  iron  rings,  welded  together  with 
others  shrunk  over  the  internal  tube. 

Steel  is  obtained  by  combining  good  bar  iron 
with  carbon,  by  the  process  of  cementation, 
alternate  layers  of  the  iron  and  charcoal  being 
placed  in  closed  troughs  of  tire-brick,  where  they 
arc  exposed  to  a very  high  temperature  for  about 
sixty  hours.  The  metal  produced  is  known  from 
the  appearance  of  its  surface  as  blistered  steel. 
Shear  steel  is  produced  by  cutting  and  welding 
bars  of  blistered  steel.  Cast  steel  is  made  by 
fusing  bars  of  blistered  steel,  and  casting  them  into 
ingots.  Ordnance  is  made  of  the  latter  material, 
which,  owing  to  its  tenacity  and  elasticity,  is 
superior  to  wrought  iron.  But  it  is  an  expensive 
material,  and  the  after  operations  of  turning  and 
boring  the  gun  are  very  difficult  and  costly,  owing 
to  its  extreme  hardness. 

The  following  examinations  and  proofs  of  a gun 
are  made.  The  first  is  by  a very  ingenious  instru- 
ment, called  Desaguilier’s,  by  which  the  smoothness 
and  regularity  of  the  bore  is  tested,  and  also 
whether  its  axis  is  identical  with  that  of  the  piece. 
A somewhat  different  process  is  employed  in  the 
case  of  mortars  and  howitzers.  The  external 
dimensions  of  the  gun  are  taken  by  various  in- 
struments. The  strength  of  ordnance  is  tested 
by  the  fire  proof.  The  guns  being  laid  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  a butt  with  their  muzzles 
towards  it  slightly  elevated,  are  loaded  with  their 
proper  proof  charges,  and  fired  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  which  is  placed  in  a splinter- 
proof  building,  and  the  current  of  electricity  con- 
veyed to  the  tubes  in  the  gnus  through  copper 
wires.  The  gun  is  then  searched  by  a long  rod 
having  a number  of  steel  springs  at  the  extremity, 
each  of  which  has  a,  spike  attached  ; these  springs 
are  released  from  a grasping  ring  when  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bore.  Any  flaw  in  the  metal  is 
at  once  detected  in  passing  the  searcher  up  and 
down.  The  soundness  of  the  metal  is  tested  by 
the  Water  proof.  A hollow  wooden  plug,  covered 
with  leather,  is  fixed  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  by 
chains  which  pass  round  the  trunnions,  and  is 
connected  with  the  main  pipe  of  the  water  works  ; 
a pressure  of  about  50  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  is 
obtained,  and  water  is  forced  into  the  bore  until 
it  issues  a continuous  stream  from  the  vent,  a 
wooden  plug  is  then  inserted  in  the  latter,  and  a 
few  more  strokes  given  by  the  engine.  If  any 
water  has  penetrated  through  the  thinnest  part 
— the  neck — the  metal  is  unsound.  The  last  test 


is  the  sun  proof.  After  two  or  three  days,  the 
bore  being  supposed  to  be  perfectly  dry,  is  ex-  ! 
amiued  by  reflecting  the  sun  rays  into  it  by  means 
of  a mirror,  and  if  any  part  appears  wet,  it  indi- 
cates a flaw.  The  sighting  process  is  the  last 
operation.  In  the  construction  of  carriages,  wheels, 

&c.,  ash,  elm,  pine,  fir,  oak,  African  oak,  and 
sabrin  from  Cuba,  are  the  materials  emplo}*ed. 

The  timber  is  cross-cut  and  planed,  and  all  the 
holes  necessary  for  rivets,  holts.  &c.,  bored  by 
machinery.  The  various  parts  of  the  carriage  are 
finished  off  and  put  together  by  hand. 

Gunpowder  is  made  at  Waltham,  and  subjected 
to  four  proofs.  In  the  Laboratory  various  com- 
bustible compositions  are  made,  the  main  ingre- 
dients employed  being  sulphide  of  antimony, 
sulphate  of  arsenic,  chlorate  of  potassa,  shell  lac, 
rosin,  fulminate  of  mercury,  Ivitt  and  Luten  com- 
position. 

The  operations  of  mixing  compositions,  mealing 
powder,  and  grinding  charcoal  and  clay,  require 
extreme  care  in  the  manipidation  of  ingredients, 
great  accuracy  being  essential  in  weighing  the 
proportions,  and  in  reducing  the  particles  of  the 
different  substances  to  the  proper  degree  of  fine- 
ness. 

Compositions  are  mixed  by  a copper  slice  upon 
a Wooden  table,  and  afterwards  pressed  through 
sieves  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Powder  is 
mealed  on  a beeehen  table,  having  grooves  cut  on 
its  surface,  and  then  worked  about  in  small  quan- 
tities by  a man  with  an  oval  rubber  of  beech- 
wood. 

The  operation  of  making  fuses,  filling  carcases 
and  light  balls,  the  manufacture  of  percussion- 
caps,  bullets,  Congreve,  and  signal  rockets,  with 
the  making  of  the  cases,  and  the  driving  of  the 
composition  in  the  latter  ease,  may  also  be  seen. 
Solid  shot  are  cast,  two  models,  each  half  of  the 
size  of  the  shot,  being  used,  and  a mould.  The 
metals  are  melted  by  coke  in  a furnace  of  fire-brick. 

In  the  case  of  common  shell  a core  in  addition  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  requisite  hollow  in  the  in- 
terior. The  moulding  box  for  solid  shell,  like 
the  model  of  cast  iron,  is  perforated  with  a num- 
ber of  holes  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  tho  gases 
evolved  by  the  heated  metal. 

By  taking  the  railway-train  from  the  Arsenal 
Station,  the  visitor  will  escape  passing  through 
the  unsavoury  streets  which  lie  between  it  and 
tho  Dockyard.  To  those  familiar  with  the  larger 
yards  of  Portsmouth  and  Iveyham,  the  scene  will 
present  no  novelty  ; hut  those  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  those  magnificent  esta- 
blishments, may  spend  an  hour  agreeably  in  in- 
specting that  of  Woolwich,  with  its  enormous 
chimney-shaft. — a landmark  for  miles, — the  engine- 
house,  the  saw-mills  with  their  marvellous  ma- 
chinery, the  huge  Nasmyth’s  hammer, — which  can 
crack  a nut-sliell  so  as  not  to  break  the  kernel,  or 
snap  a thick  iron  bar  with  equal  facility  on  the 
anvil, — the  glowing  furnaces,  the  building  slips, 
with  the  shipwrights  hammering  with  an  incessant 
din  on  the  grand  three-decker  piled  up  beam  on 
beam,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  inclined  planes 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  enormous  structure. 
'J'he  yard  is  licarl}'  a mile  in  length.  The  masting 
shears,  the  docks,  the  gun-boats,  the  steel-plated 
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floating  batteries,  the  beautiful  chapel  built  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  a passing  look  into  the 
various  workshops,  will  afford  ample  opportunity 
to  indulge  and  gratify  curiosity.  Henri  Grace  a 
Dieu  and  the  unfortunate  Royal  George  were  both 
built  here. 

Leaving  convicts  and  policemen,  we  may  now 
ascend  the  steep  hill,  on  one  side  of  which,  among 
the  trees,  rise  the  imposing  new  buildings  of  the 
hospital,  and  pass  the  line  barracks  of  the  Marines, 
capable  of  containing  fifteen  hundred  men.  A 
short  walk  further,  and  we  enter  through  a 
wicket  near  the  guard-house.  In  front  we  have, 
as  a pleasant  change  from  the  miserable  shabby 
town,  the  open  breezy  common,  with  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  for  the  cadets  on  the  east,  and 
crowned  with  the  woods  of  Shooter’s  Hill ; to  the 
left  is  the  long  range  of  the  barracks  of  the  Royal 
Artillery;  while  to  our  right  is  a park  of  artil- 
lery, gun-carriages,  waggons,  and  limbers,  divided 
by  a road  leading  down  to  a pretty  picturesque 
hollow,  containing  a small  sheet  of  water,  on  which 
pontoouiiig  practice,  passage  of  troops,  diving,  and 
transport  of  artillery,  are  carried  out;  while  above 
it,  on  the  opposite  side,  over  the  broken  undulat- 
ing ground,  diversified  by  clumps  of  lir-trees,  is 
seen  the  tent-like  building  known  as  the  Rotunda, 
in  front  of  which  is  an  earthwork,  green  with 
turf,  but  having  the  dark  muzzles  of  guns  peep- 
ing through  the  grassy  embrasures  of  the  Reposi- 
tory Ground. 

A monument  to  Sir  Alexander  Hickson  stands 
in  the  enclosure,  which  is  entered  by  a field-wicket, 
and  near  some  French  cannon  captured  by  Marl- 
borough at  Malplaquet ; the  gun  that  burst  at 
Moorfields,  and  so  proved  the  cause  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Arsenal ; a grenier  that  threw  stone- 
shot,  and  various  culveryns,  falcons,  demi-falcons, 
and  other  strange  old- v orld  ordnance.  The 
Rotunda  itself  was  removed  from  Carlton  Gardens, 
where  George  IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  enter- 
tained in  it  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in  1814  : it 
now  contains  models  of  dockyards,  fortifications, 
every  arm  used  by  artillery,  and  every  conceivable 
specimen  of  bomb-ships,  kettle-drums,  tilting- 
lances,  shields,  armour,  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
and  all  sorts  of  ordnance;  trophies  won  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world. ; a cinder  that  represents 
what  was  once  fifty-six  millions  of  one  pound  bank 
notes,  burned  by  the  Bank  of  England  when  they 
were  called  in ; and  the  armour  of  the  Great 
Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

A visit  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  with 
which  the  establishment  of  Addiscombe  will  he 
amalgamated,  will  repay  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  observing  the  drill  ground,  studies, 
and  method  by  which  cadets  are  trained  up  as 
officers  of  Artillery.  The  dining-hall,  which  is 
also  used  as  a chapel,  is  extremely  pretty,  and 
fitted  up  with  stained  windows  and  pieces  of 
armour  in  extremely  good  taste.  On  turning  back 
to  the  barracks,  we  observe  that  the  range,  1200 
feet  in  length,  is  broken  by  a central  gateway 
of  stone  and  four  porticoes  : to  the  right  are  those 
of  the  chapel  and  guard-house,  and  to  the  left 
those  of  the  mess-house  and  Brigade  offices.  The 
mess-room,  60  feet  by  50,  contains  a fine  statue  of 
Armed  Science  ; in  it  weekly  concerts  are  held 


uring  the  spring,  and  three  annual  balls  are  given 
by  the  officers. 

Arelueologists  have  fiercely  debated  the  origin 
of  the  term  artillery,  whether  it  means  the  bowyer 
or  the  art  of  fortification.  The  Flemings  were 
probably  the  earliest  European  cannoniers,  although 
the  Moors  actually  employed  them  first  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  the  sieges  of  Rouda  and 
Algesiras.  In  1544,  small  pieces  of  artillery  were 
employed  to  defend  the  English  baggage  train. 
The  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  now  includes  a 
horse  brigade,  brigades  of  field-batteries,  and  gar- 
rison artillery,  and  a coast  brigade. 

Somewhat  more  than  a century  since,  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  carried  fuzees  without  bay- 
onets ; the  sergeants,  corporals,  and  bombardiers, 
were  armed  with  halberds;  the  gunners  carried 
field-staffs,  terminating  in  a spear -head ; and  the 
matrosses,  who  assisted  in  sponging  and  loading, 
had  only  common  muskets,  with  bayonets  and 
cartouche-boxes.  The  regiment  consisted  of  ten 
companies.  In  January,  1745,  a company  of 
gentlemen  cadets  was  added  to  the  regiment ; and 
in  1741,  the  Royal  Military  Academy  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  then  Master- 
General.  The  first  fifers  in  the  British  army  were 
established  at  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  Royal  Artillery,  being  taught  by  a 
Hanoverian,  named  John  Ulrich.  In  1754,  cor- 
porals and  bombardiers  were  deprived  of  their 
halberds.  In  1756  the  regiment  consisted  of  six- 
teen companies,  and  a company  of  miners  was 
attached  to  the  force.  So  Late  as  1763,  one  lieu- 
tenant -liremaster,  another  form  of  the  German 
nre-worker,  was  attached  to  each  company.  The 
fourth  battalion,  in  1771,  established  a band, 
which  was  continued  for  the  regiment  by  the 
Master  and  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance. 

In  Flanders,  in  America,  in  Portugal,  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  at  Ticonderago, 
in  the  West  Indies,  this  superb  regiment  first 
earned  their  proud  motto  of  “ Ubique,”  confirmed 
by  their  subsequent  exploits  in  the  Peninsula,  at 
Waterloo,  before  Sebastopol,  and  in  India. 

Gunners  and  drivers,  until  1S26,  when  attached 
to  field-guns,  wore  the  old  Spanish  pattern  hanger. 
In  IS45  the  Victoria  carbine  was  introduced,  as  the 
arm  of  artillerymen  not  attached  to  guns,  with  a 
sword  having  a steel  scabbard  and  brass  handle, 
while  the  horse-artillery  received  a light  cavalry 
sword.  The  Victoria  carbine  has  been  since  re- 
placed by  the  Artillery  carbine,  to  which  is 
attached  a sword-bayonet ; the  gunners  attached 
to  field-guns  use  this  arm. 

In  1819  the  Artillery  were  reduced  to  8S81,  in 
place  of  the  imposing  number  of  23,985,  of  which 
it  consisted  in  the  great  struggle  of  1815.  Since 
1822,  every  artilleryman  has  been  enlisted  as  a 
gunner  and  driver.  The  force  now  includes  ten 
troops  and  a depot  troop  of  horse-artillery,  six 
brigades  of  field- batteries,  each  consisting  of  seven, 
eight,  or  ten  batteries,  nine  brigades  of  garrison- 
artillery,  and  a depot  brigade.  A troop  of  horse- 
artillery,  forming  a 9-pounder  battery  on  the  war 
establishment,  includes  four  9-pounder  guns  and 
two  24-pounder  howitzers,  249  officers  and  men, 
and  272  horses  : on  the  peace  establishment  it 
comprises  220  officers  and  men,  and  ISO  horses. 
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To  the  guns  must  be  added  eiglit  forage-waggons, 
gun  and  howitzer  ammunition,  and  store-timber, 
water,  store,  and  medicine-carts,  spare  gun  and 
rocket-carriages,  and  a spare  gun-carriage.  Besides 
gunners  and  drivers  there  are  six  shoeing-smtths, 
three  collar-makers,  two  wheelers,  and  a farrier. 
An  IS -pounder  field-battery  carries  four  IS -pounder 
guns,  and  is  furnished  with  245  officers  and  men, 
and  220  horses.  The  terrible  12-pounder  Arm- 
strong guns  are  now  used  by  the  Artillery. 

It  is  a bright  and  sunny  morning  in  early  spring, 
the  heights  over  the  Academy  and  Shooter’s  Hill 
do  not  show  their  leatlessness  in  the  pale  blue 
mist,  while  the  green  sward  of  the  common  looks 
pleasant  in  contrast  with  the  broad  dust 3’  parade- 
ground,  all  the  more  pleasant  as  it  is  forbidden 
ground  from  which  the  vigilant  orderly  warns 
off  all  intruders.  From  nine  to  half-past  nine,  the 
chromatic  bugle  Imnd  plays  a series  of  marches  and 
gay  music,  and  then  after  an  interval  of  barely 
halt-an-hour,  camp-colours,  little  squares  of  scarlet, 
are  pitched,  sentries  and  orderlies  range  them- 
selves along  the  edges  of  the  parade  and  common, 
ladies  with  parasols  of  every  hue  take  up  com- 
manding positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
huge  ugly  pedestal  of  stone,  which  is  one  day  to 
be  crowned  by  a statue,  and  is  now  flanked  by  four 
large  Indian  guns,  with  one  in  the  rear,  brought 
from  Bhurtpore,  where  a horse-artillery  orderly,  the 
brigade-major,  the  captain  of  the  staff,  an  aide-de- 
camp,  and  field-officers  of  the  Marines  are  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  general.  Officers,  mounted  and 
dismounted,  collect  in  little  knots  and  chat  over 
regimental  matters  of  state  ; others  are  collected 
under  the  portico  of  the  Mess-house ; greetings  are 
exchanged  between  long-parted  friends  ; some  have 
just  returned  from  foreign  service,  and  some  are 
about  to  leave  the  garrison  to  take  their  vacant 
places.  The  cheerful  hum  of  conversation  is  heard 
through  the  open  -windows  of  the  library*.  The 
orderly  rooms  fill,  as  prisoners  and  defaulters 
are  being  conducted  there ; subalterns  prepare 
to  visit  the  rooms,  and  the  business  of  the  day* 
begins,  although,  from  an  early  hour,  trumpet 
calls  have  announced  various  drills  and  duties  ; 
non-commissioned  officers  move  about  with  morn- 
ing states  in  their  hands  ; watering-parties  are 
seen  winding  along  over  the  common  ; and  the 
open  ground  near  the  riding-school  is  occupied  by 
men  engaged  in  the  ingenious  practice  of  the  menage, 
not  the  least  interesting  sight  in  Woolwich,  owing 
to  the  docility  of  the  horses,  and  the  cool,  quiet 
manner  in  which  their  riders  turn  and  direct 
them  in  every  possible  direction,  sideways,  back- 
ward, forward,  in  a round,  silently  with  the  light 
touch  of  the  spur  or  the  mere  motion  of  the  hand. 
A long  procession  of  the  Military  Train  passes 
down  to  the  Arsenal  with  waggon-loads  of  stores, 
and  fatigue  parties  proceed  with  pick  and  mattock 
to  their  work. 

Perhaps  an  inspection  is  taking  place  on  the 
parade  of  some  brigade  proceeding  on  foreign 
service,  or  if  the  visitor  be  fortunate  he  may  wit- 
ness on  the  common  the  interesting  manreuvres  of 
a lield-day,  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  Lancers,  or 
the  rapid  continuous  fire  of  the  Marines,  while 
the  boom  of  the  field-batteries,  and  the  dull  roll  of 
the  carriages  and  waggons  which  are  concealed 


by  dense  clouds  of  dust  as  the  horse-artillery  dart 
past  and  wheel  into  line,  is  succeeded  by  the  almost 
unintermitted  thunder  of  their  guns,  as  they  sus- 
tain a tremendous  tire  upon,  happily,  a merely 
supposed  enemy,  until  the  whole  scene  is  concealed 
under  wreaths  of  blue  eddying  smoke. 

The  scene  on  a Thursday  morning  is  of  a more 
quiet  but  scarcely  less  imposing  character.  The 
general  rides  up,  the  staff  salute,  the  guards  pre- 
sent arms ; and,  after  a short  strain  of  music  the 
band  marches  down  the  line  in  slow  time,  and 
returns  at  the  quick  step  to  a lively  tune.  At  the  left 
of  the  line  is  a mounted  field-officer,  with  an  orderly 
of  Lancers,  with  his  picturesque  lance  and  fluttering 
pennon,  in  attendance.  The  guard  now  carry  and 
then  shoulder  arms  ; the  rear  rank  takes  close 
order  ; the  words  of  command  are  then  given — 
“open  colums  right  in  front ; right  about  face ; right 
wheel,  quick  march  ; halt ; front  : march  past  in 
slow  time  : ” and,  this  over,  the  Marine  guard 
moves  off  to  a quick  march  to  the  dockyard,  while  a 
brigade  of  foot-artillery  marches  past  the  general 
to  the  inspiring  music  known  commonly  as  “Tear 
’em,”  hut  more  euphoniously,  we  believe,  as  the 
Cobourg  March.  Once  more  they  march  past  in 
quick  time,  and  then,  after  a brief  halt,  having 
deployed  into  quarter  distance  columns,  march 
past  again  while  the  merry  music  makes  the  many 
footfalls  sound  like  that  of  a single  man.  General, 
staff,  guards,  and  band  disappear,  and  the  parade 
is  left  to  sentries  walking  up  and  down  in  the  hot 
sun,  a few  idlers  with  clinking  scabbards,  and 
some  squads  of  recruits  drearily  plodding  up  and 
down  as  they  are  initiated  into  the  minute  intri- 
cacies which  precede  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a review  or  the  real  work  of  the  battle-field. 

A heavy  dull  sound  is  heard  across  the  common, 
in  the  direction  of  the  trees  through  which  appear 
the  brick  cottages  of  the  married  soldiers  and  the 
dusky  huts  of  the  Military  Train  ; a brigade  is 
being  inspected,  or  the  cadets  being  exercised  in 
the  mortar  battery ; or  if  the  sound  is  still  more 
hollow,  coming  from  a greater  distance,  it  denotes 
there  is  practice  at  the  butts  in  the  marshes  at 
Plumstcad. 

The  afternoon  parade  is  formed ; the  main 
guard  turns  out  ; the  fatigue  party  is  mustered  ; 
a long  line  of  troops  is  drawn  along  the  entire 
extent  of  the  parade  ; the  horse-artillery  dis- 
mounted are  on  the  right,  next  to  them  are 
Lancers,  then  come  two  batteries  of  the  brigade  ; to 
tin;  left  are  drawn  up  a squadron  of  the  Military 
Train.  The  general  arrives,  with  the  I).  A.Q.M.G., 
and  Brigade-Majors  of  Artillery  and  Military  Train, 
rides  slowly  down  the  front  of  the  line,  and 
galloping  back  past  the  rear  rank,  passes  to  his 
permanent  position,  when  the  entire  parade  forms 
column  and  marches  past  in  divisions.  Before 
the  band  of  the  Horse- Artillery  strikes  up  a 
stirring  march,  in  the  pauses  of  the  tramp  of  the 
troops  can  be  faintly  heard  the  solemn  dirge-like 
music  of  the  Dead  March,  as  a funeral  party 
slowly  winds  along  the  road  from  the  hospital  to 
the  cemetery  of  Wickham,  offering  a sad,  strange 
contrast  to  the  outburst  of  trumpets  and  the  crash 
of  drums.  First  in  slow  march,  then  at  the  quick 
stop,  and  a third  time  in  close  coluniu,  the  dense 
mass  of  men  moves  past,  and  among  them  is  many' 
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a breast  covered  with  medals  won  among  the 
j snows  and  withering  fire  of  the  Crimea,  and  under 
the  burning  skies  of  India,  during  the  suppression 
| of  the  terrible  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  ; and 
among  them  beats  many  a noble  heart  decorated 
with  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  reward  of  daring 
valour  in  the  charge,  heroic  calm  in  the  deadly 
breach,  or  even  the  more  glorious  feat  of  bearing 
off  a wounded  comrade  from  an  otherwise  certain 
death.  And  now  they  are  wheeling  into  contiguous 
columns,  and  the  hitherto  long  line  of  men  shrinks 
1 into  a compact  mass  of  dark  blue,  relieved  by  the 
waving  pennons  and  scarlet  jackets  of  the  Lancers. 
The  entire  parade  presents  arms,  the  band  plays, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  ground  is  once  more 
deserted. 

The  libraries  of  the  officers,  and  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  gunners,  are  well  deserving 
of  a visit,  though  unhappily  the  latter  prefer 
novels  and  works  of  fiction  to  the  reading  of 
healthy  literature  ; the  schools  of  the  children  and 
of  the  soldiers  are  full  of  interest,  the  adults  are 
divided  into  four  classes  and  an  advanced  class. 
The  studies  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  (sacred  and  profane),  more 
particularly  the  histories  of  Engl  ami.  the  British 
Colonies,  Borne,  and  Greece ; with  algebra,  mathe- 
matics, fortification,  book-keeping,  mensuration, 
mechanics,  and  annals  of  the  wars,  English  com- 
position, and  the  Book  of  Health.  The  Institution 
embraces  besides  a theatre  for  lectures,  chemistry 
room,  library,  and  class-room,  a very  interesting 
military  museum,  containing  weapons  and  models 
in  different  stages  towards  completion,  swords, 
tulwars,  Chinese  gingals  and  matchlocks,  chain 
shot,  bows  and  arrows,  rocket-eases,  war 
clubs,  paddles,  stone  adzes,  preparations  of 
carpentry,  tents,  fortifications,  rope  mantlets, 
patterns  of  old  uniforms,  and  a small  collection 
of  birds,  beasts,  shells,  reptiles,  and  geological 
specimens. 

i Should  games  be  given  by  any  of  the  brigades, 
l as  is  not  nnfrequently  the  ease,  the  feats  of 
strength,  activity,  and  adroitness  attract  a large 
' crowd  of  spectators.  Lines  of  rope  include  a 
course  for  hurdle  and  fiat  races,  a solid  block  for 
lead-cutting,  spaces  for  running  in  sacks,  and  for 
performances  of  the  most  amusing  and  various 
character.  The  good  nature  of  the  competitors, 
the  orderly'  conduct  of  the  spectators,  the  presence 
of  numerous  ladies,  and  the  music  of  the 
regimental  hand,  combine  to  render  tho  animated 
scene  one  of  the  most  agreeable  entertainments 
which  can  he  witnessed. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  wish  our  good  friend  the 
render  no  mure  agreeable  termination  to  the  day 
than  an  invitation  to  the  mess- dinner,  when  he 
will  have  the  op 'port  unity  of  seeing  not  only  one 
of  the  handsomest  entertainments  served  in  a 
grand  room,  hut  some  interesting  pieces  of  plate — 
a superb  centre-piece  valued  at  12U0  guineas, — a 
palm  tree,  hearing  branches  for  lights,  the  gift  of 
King  William  IV. — a mounted  kettle-drummer, 
with  snuff  in  his  silver  drums,  presented  by  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons — and  a large  mortar  of  similar 
material,  given  by  the  17th  Lancers  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  courteous  hospitality.  If  unable  to 
procure  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasant  evening, 


be  must  turn  away  with  recollections  of  march- 
ings and  counter-marchings,  imposing  salutes, 
thundering  volleys,  rapid  skirmishes,  charges, 
parades,  massive  columns,  and  gay  uniforms ; and 
while  he  descends  the  hill  to  the  railway  station, 
with  the  music  of  the  retreat  sounding  blithely'  in 
the  parades  as  he  passes  the  men  hurrying  hack  to 
their  quarters,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  witnessed  and  being  able  to  hear  testimony 
to  the  resolute  hearing,  the  steady'  demeanor,  and 
the  admirable  discipline,  exact  as  if  governed  by 
mechanism,  hut  the  result  of  a perfect  system  of 
intellectual  training,  that  mark  a regiment  which 
will  never  belie  the  motto  it  bears,  “ Quo  fas  et 
gloria  ducUnt.”  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


MONSIEUR  TIIE  GOVERNOR. 

“ Wiiat's  in  the  wind  now  V’  cried  out  the 
English  traveller,  fiercely. 

“ Le  diable — what  is  it  that  this  is  ?”  demanded 
the  officer  of  gens  d’annes. 

For  it  was  the  hour  of  the  table  d’hote  in  the 
great  hotel,  and  a little  sensation  had  arisen  sud- 
denly', which  threatened  to  delay'  the  serving  of 
dinner.  There  was  an  arrival  at  the  hotel. 
Nothing  out  of  the  common  way  one  would 
imagine  ; hut,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  speaking 
of  the  great  hotel  of  a great  provincial  city  some 
forty'  y'ears  ago,  when  travelling  was  not  so  easy 
as  it  is  in  these  days  : in  the  next,  a new  governor 
had  been  for  some  time  expected  in  the  province, 
and  the  new  arrival  had  an  illustrious  and  princely 
appearance.  Besides  which,  when  one,  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  ventured  to  inquire  concern- 
ing Monsieur’s  probable  sojourn  in  the  hotel,  fee., 
the  stranger  had  answered  mysteriously',  “ X’im- 
porte,  mon  enfant , in  effect  yTou  will  know  time 
enough.” 

“Mon  Dieu  !”  exclaimed  a bystander,  “if  it 
should  he  Monsieur  the  Governor  himself,  for 
example.  ” 

So  the  sensation  arose  amongst  the  waiters  and 
communicated  itself  to  the  guests. 

“ What  is  it  that  this  is  ?”  demanded  the  officer. 

“Pardon,  m’sieu,  they'  say'  that  Monsieur  the 
Governor  arrives,  unknown  ? ” 

“ How  ! The  new  Governor — possible.” 

“ All  the  world  believes  it,  nrsieu.” 

The  guests  became  excited.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs  dropped  his  napkin  with  an  ejacu- 
lation ; the  lean  Count,  with  a large  ancestry  and 
a small  estate,  assumed  an  aristocratic  bearing 
befitting  his  rank  and  descent ; a young  avoeat 
gave  utterance  to  a prolonged  saer-r-r-e,  and  the 
Milord  Anglais  said  “ Hang  him!”  for  he  was 
hungry,  and  did  not  see  why  an  individual  who 
clu.se  to  he  incog.,  and  who  was  probably  nobody', 
should  interfere  with  his  dinner. 

The  door  opened  wide,  however,  and  admitted 
the  illustrious  unknown,  who  was  accompanied 
by'  a lady',  his  wife  of  course. 

His  martial  aspect  commanded  reverence  at 
once.  His  height  was  majestic,  his  moustaches 
were  immense,  his  hearing  was  noble.  At  his 
appearance  all  the  guests  rose  respectfully',  a groan 
however  being  audible  from  the  Englishman’s  end 
ol  the  table.  And  the  lean  Count  was  observed 
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to  have  a white  hand  covered  with  rings  on  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  the  region  generally  assigned  to 
the  heart. 

“ My  faith,  how  his  figure  is  fine!'’  said  tire 
avocat,  whose  own  shortness  of  stature  made  his 
life  a burden  to  him. 

“In  effect,  he  has  an  air  noble,”  added  the  lean 
Count. 

“Hang  him!”  repeated  the  Englishman,  with 
fervour.  For  which,  the  Count,  mistaking  it  for 


a burst  of  hearty  British  admiration,  made  him  a 
low  bow,  on  the  part  of  the  stranger. 

“Sir,”  said  the  Count,  “you  do  us  honour. 
“I  revere  the  Britons,  who  are  diamonds  covered 
with  dust — aha ! I would  say,  rough  diamonds. 
But,  behold,  Madame  is  placed.” 

The  most  honourable  seat  had  been  given  to 
Madame  ; the  otlicer  and  the  comptroller  exert- 
ing all  their  powers  to  entertain  her,  while  the 
receiver  of  taxes  endeavoured  humbly  to  pay  his 
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court  agreeably  to  the  Governor,  and  the  avocat 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  making  himself 
heard. 

The  most  exquisite  vines,  and  the  choicest 
morsels,  were  called  in  a self-denying  manner,  and 
placed  before  the  strangers.  A p'lte,  which  the 
unfortunate  Englishman  had  been  about  to  con- 
sume, was  politely  confiscated  for  Madame,  4gjio 
received  it  with  ail  affable  smile  ; and  the  Count, 

I eyeing  his  favourite  confiture  with  the  loving 
devotion  of  one  who  sacrifices  his  dearest  treasure, 
relinquished  it  with  a sigh  of  profound  emotion. 

“ What  delicacy  ! ” murmured  the  Count,  cast- 


ing up  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Madame  and 
the  eonliture.  “ What  exquisite  grace  and  fresh- 
ness ! Madame  accepts  ! 1 am  all  enraptured  ! ” 

'fhe  appetite  of  Monsieur  the  Governor  was 
most  gratifying,  since  he  rejected  none  of  the 
offered  dainties  ; and  while  he  received  the  atten- 
tions showered  upon  him  with  proper  dignity,  as 
his  due,  he  condescended  now  and  then  to  exchange 
with  Madame  a smile  of  pleasure,  or  a gesture  of 
cordial  approval. 

The  receiver  of  taxes,  however,  felt  uncomfort- 
able. He  could  scarcely  extract  a word  from 
Monsieur  the  Governor,  ami  being  ignorant  of  his 
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opinions  on  the  topics  of  tlie  day,  he  conversed 
spasmodically,  and  in  fear,  lest  he  should  commit 
himself. 

Once,  indeed,  when  the  young  avocat  addressed 
him  as  his  Excellency,  a grave  smile  curled  the 
moustache  of  the  illustrious  stranger,  and  he 
deigned  a few  words  of  answer,  hut  in  so  pecu- 
liar a tone,  that  the  avocat  shrunk  back,  extin- 
guished. 

“Ah,”  thought  he.  “Yes,  evidently,  he  has 
heard  of  me.  He  knows  of  the  affair  at  numero 
dix.  Perhaps  he  will  expose  me.  Ten  thousand 
thunders,  what  a fool  I was  to  speak  ! ” 

The  Count,  also,  in  a high,  aristocratic  voice, 
began  the  tale  of  his  ancestral  grandeur,  and  its 
mournful  decay,  alluding  to  a castle  which  had 
descended  to  him,  the  sole  remnant  of  princely 
estates,  and  whose  crumbling  towers  were  still 
dear. 

The  eye  of  M.  the  Governor  was  upon  him  ; it 
twinkled  ; M.  the  Governor  indulged  in  a polite 
shrug  and  an  indescribable  grimace  ; NI . the 
Governor  murmured  something  which  sounded 
like  an  offer  of  “ balm  for  the  Count’s  sorrows,”  on 
which  Madame  became  convulsed,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  the  Count  experi- 
enced an  mieomfortable  sensation,  as  though  a 
castle  were  tumbling  about  his  ears  in  frag- 
ments. 

Madame,  indeed,  had  the  appearance  of  being 
highly  amused,  and  conversed  affably,  with  an 
enchanting  grace  of  manner  with  the  gentlemen 
who  sat  near  her,  and  the  officer  and  the  comp- 
troller were  in  ecstaeies  ; but  hi.  the  Governor  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  tender 
of  “ halm  ’’  to  the  count,  preserved  a rigid  taci- 
turnity, which  of  course  raised  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  guests. 

“What  caution!  What  admirable  reserve! 
What  tact ! ” 

The  evening  passed  away  genially,  aud  a rumour 
spread  all  over  the  city  that  the  new  Governor  had 
arrived. 

It  was  morning,  and  the  Milord  Anglais  was 
occupying  himself  busily  -with  some  letters.  It 
was  plain  he  had  forgotten  all  about  M.  the 
Governor,  and  the  crowd,  which  it  had  been 
foretold,  would  gather  round  the  hotel  to  see 
him. 

“ Hein  ! ” exclaimed  a voice  near  him. 

“ Au  noin  dn  diable,  qn’est  ce  qu’on  A'oit  la  ?” 
said  another. 

“ Sacre  ! ” cried  a third. 

A whole  chorus  of  exclamations  rattled  about 
the  head  of  Milord  from  the  angry  Frenchmen, 
who  clustered  round  the  windows,  swearing  and 
gesticulating." 

“What’s  the  matter  now,  I wonder  ? ” said 
the  Englishman,  rising  and  going  also  to  a 
window. 

“Eh  ! I’ardicu  ! M.  le  Gouverneur,  lc  voila.” 

“ Confound  Monsieur  the  Governor  ! ” said  the 
Englishman,  testily.  “There’s  no  peace  in  the 
house  for Ah  ! ” 

And  then  Milord  did  not  swear,  hut  he  sat 
down  again,  and  laughed  till  he  was  exhausted, 
bursting  into  fresh  tits  as  ho  looked  at  the  group 


of  infuriated  Frenchmen,  and  heard  the  shouts 
in  the  street. 

“ Dame  ! ” cried  the  officer.  “ All  the  world 
will  hear  of  it  ! ” 

“We  are  disgraced!”  shouted  the  avocat. 
But  above  all  was  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
lean  Count,  who  was  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
shrieking: 

“Lemoqueur!  II  m’a  offert  de  la  baume  pour 
mes  douleurs  ! Qu’il  soit  pendu  ! Scelerat  in- 
fernal ! Qu’il  soit  maudit ! ” 

And  still  the  Englishman  laughed.  What  he 
had  seen  at  the  window  was  this. 

Monsieur  the  Governor  was  seated  in  a small 
open  calash,  with  Madame  beside  him.  And 
Monsieur  had  on  a soiled  scarlet  coat,  and 
Madame  a flimsy  dress  all  glittering  with  tinsel. 
And  Madame’s  elegant  person  was  too  much  exposed 
for  strict  good  taste.  And  Monsieur  the  Go- 
vernor was  crying  out  that  ho  was  “Sole  agent 
for,  and  dispenser  of.  the  wonderful,  unrivalled, 
and  inimitable  Balm  of  Mecca  ! ” 

Moreover,  Monsieur  the  Governor  got  plenty  of 
custom,  and  a goodly  mob  to  escort  him  on  his 
way  through  the  city.  Louis  Sand. 

FISH  AND  FOWL  AT  THE  LAND’S 
END. 

At  this  time  of  year  there  are  a great  many 
people  who  are  in  want  of  a sea-place  easily 
accessible,  and  not  requiring  any  length  of  time 
to  enjoy  it  properly  ; besides  these,  there  are  a 
good  many  who  can  only  have  a half-holiday,  and 
must  do  a good  deal  of  work  in  the  day,  who  yet 
would  be  glad  of  a place  which  combines  amuse- 
ment and  exercise,  with  opportunities  for  reading, 
especially  in  the  case  of  University  men  wanting 
to  “read  in  the  Long.”  To  both  these  classes 
I recommend  the  Land’s  End.  There  is  fine 
scenery,  good  lodging,  and,  for  any  one  fond  of  sea 
birds  and  fish,  sport  ad  libitum.  It  is  of  course  a 
trifle  spoilt  by  excursionists  not  generally  of  a 
very  good  class ; but  they  have  one  goocl  point 
about  them, — they  all  go  away  directly,  having 
enjoyed  themselves  in  their  own  way  : viz., 
they  never  interfere  with  the  scenery,  except  to 
be  marched  by  a guide  to  the  actual  Land’s  End 
Point,  where  they  drink  beer  on  the  grass,  make 
one  joke  (invariably)  on  the  name  of  the  village 
inn,  “ The  First  and  Last  Hotel  in  England,”  and 
then  go  away.  Of  course  there  arc  many  of  a 
better  sort,  who  really  come  to  admire,  but  it  is 
not  a general  rule. 

Unless  you  lodge  exactly  in  the  high  road,  you 
will  escape  all  the  excursion  vans,  and  pursue 
your  own  course  quietly.  Of  course  the  first  thing 
to  be  “done”  is  the  coast  line  of  Biffs,  but  the 
description  of  them  may  safely  he  left  to  the  Here 
rouge. 

I will  only  say  that  the  Land’s  End  itself  is  not 
the  finest  part ; but  for  some  miles  towards  the 
south-east  the  coast  breaks  out  into  glorious 
masses  of  granite,  and  the  colours  of  the  sea  and 
rocks  on  a sunny  day  are  worth  a month’s  sojourn 
at  least.  If  yon  come  tolerably  early  iu  th|  year, 
that  is,  before  the  end  of  July,  there  is  very  good 
sport  all  along  the  cliffs  in  the  way  of  fowling, 
and  though  the  natives  are  not  so  good  as  the 
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St.  tafia  men,  they  are  tolerable  hands  at  it.  All 
along  the  ledges  of  the  rock  are  nests  of  different 
sorts  of  sea-gnlls,  and  on  the  little  islands 
(accessible  at  a low  spring  title)  yon  may  find  the 
nest  of  the  black -backed  gull,  a noble  fellow,  as 
big  as  a goose.  They  lay  two  large  eggs,  strongly 
marked  with  black  on  a white  ground : and  if  you 
take  the  young  to  rear  in  the  garden,  you  must  take 
care  of  their  beaks  as  you  climb  down  with  them. 
One  of  the  natives  was  coming  down  a rock  with 
two  young  black -backs  slung  over  his  back,  and 
the  birds  took  a bit  out  of  his  leg  before  he  could 
get  to  terra-firina. 

On  these  islands  the  razor-bills,  or  “mers,” 
breed,  and  the  quaint  little  puffins,  who  form  the 
prettiest  sight  imaginable  on  a fine  morning,  as 
they  skim  the  water  in  a long  white  line. 

In  some  parts  of  the  cliffs  you  may  have  the 
luck  to  see  peregrine  falcons  and  ravens  build- 
ing; or  to  see  a light  in  the  air  between  a raven 
and  the  peregrine,  in  which  the  “Ieary”  raven 
generally  escapes  from  “the  king  of  birds.”  On 
every  rock  are  cormorants  or  shags  sunning  their 
wings,  and  sometimes  a Hock  of  loons  (a  very 
large  species  of  cormorant)  will  pass,  or  a gannet 
shoot  down  into  the  water  like  a stone  from  a 
sling. 

I need  not  say  that  you  require  a cool  head  not 
to  turn  giddy  when  let  down  over  a cliff,  or 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom,  with  a rope  round 
your  chest,  especially  if  about  fifty  feet  up  the 
wind  gives  you  a rotary  motion,  so  that  you  think 
you  will  be  too  giddy  to  see  the  shags’  or  gulls’ 
eggs  on  their  ledge,  but  you  soon  get  accustomed 
to  it  in  a small  way  ; though  I should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  any  one  could  come  up  to  some  of  the 
feats  given  to  the  fowlers  of  St.  Kilda,  that  is, 
letting  oneself  down  alone  by  a rope  over  a cliff, 
and  when  you  have,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
sport,  let  the  rope  slip,  springing  out  into  the  air, 
catching  it,  and  climbing  up.  We  do  not  do 
things  quite  as  strongly  as  that  down  here.  How- 
ever, in  a small  way,  there  is  very  good  sport  of 
the  kind,  and  with  a good  100-foot  rope,  and  two 
men  to  haul,  you  may  get  both  eggs  and  exercise 
ad  libitum.. 

For  those  who  prefer  birds  easier  to  get  at,  there 
arc  plenty  of  plovers,  godwits,  ilottrells,  and  terns, 
which  breed  in  the  sand  of  the  bay,  or  may  be 
shot  for  eating. 

But,  besides  the  birds,  there  are  great  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  like  sea-fishing,  and  the  strain 
of  a good  big  codfish  on  their  line. 

The  fishing  is  either  off  the  rocks  with  a stout 
sea  rod,  or  from  the  fishermen’s  boats,  about  the 
Longships  Lighthouse. 

From  the  rocks  we  catch  bream,  pollock-whit- 
ing, the  Land’s  End  pollock,  and  various  sorts  of 
wrasse  of  all  colours,  shapes,  and  weights  ; but  to 
get  the  bigger  fish,  such  as  eod,  and  the  larger 
pollocks  and  breams,  one  should  go  out  for  a mile 
or  so  and  fish  with  lines,  when  the  sport  is  very 
good. 

There  are  other  ways  of  fishing  as  well,  such 
as  “whistling ’’and  “deep- sea  fishing.”  The  former 
is  done  among  the  stones  at  low  water,  with  an 
1 inch  of  line  and  a basket,  into  which  you  whip  red, 
soft,  roundheaded  fish,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 


long,  which  they  call  “pettifoggers;”  they  taste 
very  much  like  enormous  shrimps. 

The  deep-sea  fishing  is  a very  formidable  un- 
dertaking indeed ; for  this  you  start  about  3 or 
4 r.M.,  and  do  not  come  back  till  the  next 
morning.  The  boats  go  out  to  a bank  of  sand 
about  twenty  miles  out,  and  there  fish  for  great  , 
skates  and  congers,  and  sometimes  for  cod  and  ling. 
Forty  or  fifty  congers  are  a good  night's  work, 
and  it  is  no  joke  getting  a conger  on  your  line 
if  you  have  never  tried  it  before.  They  catch 
them  of  a hundred  weight  or  more,  and  the 
great  delight  of  the  natives  is  to  get  a stranger 
with  them  who  thinks  that  he  can  easily  haul 
them  up.  They  laugh  and  say  : 

“ Ye  waent  hale  (haul)  un  into  boat,  sir  ; ye 
waent  hale  un  long,  if  there  be  girt  skeflt  or 
girt  conger  on  t’  hook  ! Lev  un  for  me  to 
hale,  sir,  or  you’ll  lost  un  ! ” 

The  congers  are  very  unpleasant  when  they 
do  come  up,  realising  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Briggs’s 
pike,  by  “ standing  up  on  their  tails  and  barking 
like  a dog at  least  they  bite  like  a mad  dog 
if  the  fishermen  do  not  nearly  cut  their  heads  off 
before  they  get  them  in.  When  they  bring  up  a 
very  large  skate  they  cut  it  loose,  being  afraid 
of  lumbering  up  their  boat,  and  perhaps  getting 
a ragged  tear  from  the  skate’s  tail  ; they  are  gene- 
rally glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  a shai-k  or  a suu- 
fish,  if  they  take  the  hook,  but  they  sometimes 
bring  in  young  sharks  for  bait.  Sometimes  they 
get  out  on  a blowy  night  by  mistake,  and  are  glad 
to  get  to  Scilly  for  shelter.  One  sailor  here  was 
driven  in  an  undecked  boat  a hundred  miles  past 
Scilly  in  an  Atlantic  storm,  and  got  back  safe  after 
all  ! 

“ T somehow  thought  we  should  pull  through  wi’ 
un,”  was  all  his  remark  on  landing,  as  he  fell  on 
shore,  with  his  face  the  colour  of  boiled  pork. 

In  the  winter  time  this  is  a fine  place  for  wild 
fowl  of  all  sorts — snipe,  woodcock,  teal,  widgeon, 

&e. , and  last  winter  a great  many  wild  geese  and 
swans  were  shot  on  the  little  meres  by  the  cliffs. 

It  is  a fine  time  for  the  Land’s  Kiiders  when  they 
can  get  a few  wild-fowl  to  eat,  otherwise  in  the 
winter  time  they  have  nothing  but  salt  fish, 
[iotatoes,  ami  rye-bread. 

They  go  on  the  principle  that  the  laud  ought  to 
support  them  entirely,  for  they  eat  (as  they  say) 

“ most  everything  that  comes  along.” 

Some  of  the  dishes  are  very  peculiar — some  are 
very  good.  Among  the  most  peculiar  1 may  men- 
tion squab-pies,  of  alternate  slices  of  mutton  and 
apples,  and  conger-pie  with  Cornish  cream  (!) 
This  last  we  have  tried,  and  found  very  good 
when  the  feeling  of  horror  has  w orn  off. 

Then  there  are  roasted  breams  with  chicken 
stuffing,  stewed  seagulls,  puffins  and  razorbills 
boiled  and  roast,  every  possible  preparation  of 
every  sort  of  eggs,  and,  lastly,  roasted  cormorants 
which  they  consider  a delicacy.  We  shot  a cor- 
morant one  day  and  brought  it  home,  ehieliy 
because  vre  had  had  such  work  to  get  it,  for  in 
shooting  our  boat  near  a zawn  or  cave  to  pick  it 
up,  a large  wave  carried  us  far  into  the  hole,  snap- 
ping off  the  mast  and  breaking  the  oars  against  the 
rocks.  However,  we  got  our  cormorant,  and  were 
induced  to  cat  it,  and  it  certainly  was  not  so  bad 
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as  it  looked,  but  tasted  like  “hare  cut  with  a 
widgeony  knife,”  and  was  not  very  unlike  a coarse 
widgeon.  We  tried  lemon  and  cayenne,  but  I have 
no  doubt  the  orthodox  mode  is  “ cormorant  and 
clotted  cream  at  any  rate  the  natives  take  their 
cream  with  veal,  mutton,  conger,  butter,  and  jam  ! 
However,  there  cannot  he  too  much  of  such  a good 
thing. 

The  natives  are  a delightful  mixtnre  of  child- 
like good  humour  and  deep  plots  to  waylay  tips 
from  strangers.  You  can  never  take  them  unpre- 
pared for  a “tip.”  I heard  of  one  the  other  day 
being  asked  if  he  wanted  a common  fern  which  he 
was  switching  about.  Without  a moment's  hesita- 
tion he  ignored  its  companions  all  along  the 
road,  and  demanded  a shilling,  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  a very  curious  “ artificial  sort  of  one,”  which 
he  had  just  gone  nine  miles  to  fetch,  and  had 
bought  for  tenpencc  himself  ! But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  once  you  know  them,  you  may  often 
see  what  is  so  repugnant  to  any  rustics,  viz., 
a wish  to  return  a “tip”  if  they  think  they 
have  not  fairly  earned  it,  “fear  you  should  think 
we’re  imposing,  sir.”  Yet,  to  the  evident  stranger 
come  to  “ do  the  Land’s  End,”  they  show  no  mercy. 

The  genuine  Cornisher’s  manner  of  talking  is  in 
a languid  drawl,  very  much  prolonged  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  resolving  all  diphthongs  and  long 
vowels,  e.g.,  they  talk  of  a bre-am,  a bo-at,  and  a 
ro-ap  (rope).  Another  peculiarity  is  that  every 
village  with  a church  is  only  known  as  Church- 
town  (or  Ch’town),  and  not  only  this,  but  when 
you  are  in  Ch’town  itself,  and  ask  for  anyone  wlm 
may  be  in  a house  a few  yards  nearer  to  the 
church  than  you  are,  the  reply  is  “ He  be  to 
Ch’town,  I bl aw  ’’  (1  believe).  Like  the  Scotch, 
they  all  use  the  word  “ brae  ” for  “ very  it  is 
always  “ a brae  and  fine  day  to  fishey  off  Crock 
or  “ t'  sea’s  brae  and  coor  (coarse),  tu  coor,  sir  ! ” 
(too  coarse). 

Of  course  their  great  time  is  when  the  pilchards 
come  in;  when  the  “ huer  ” signals  the  fish,  all 
the  men,  women,  and  children  know  that  there  is 
work  cut  out  for  them  : at  other  times  the  only 
active  part  the  women  take  in  the  fishing  is  to  dig 
in  the  sand  with  iron  hooks  for  “ lances,”  or  sand- 
eels,  which,  when  salted,  are  thought  a great 
delicacy  here. 

I think  the  only  animal  that  they  do  not  eat  is 
the  cuttle-fish,  which  they  object  to  as  being  “too 
naked.”  However  the  “ skids  ” make  the  best  of 
baits  about  January,  if  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the 
fishermen  will  often  give  as  much  as  lialf-a-erown 
for  a small  one. 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  mining  at  the 
Land’s  End,  though  the  submarine  mine  at 
Botallack  is  within  an  hortr’l  walk  : but  they  all 
seem  to  have  a salutary  dread  of  the  men  of  St. 
Just,  or  -‘St.  Joosters,!  from  the  next  mining  parish. 
These  miners  are  good  hands  at  “ wrastling,” 
and  prepared  on  sight  of  a stranger,  if  they  do 
not  “ ’eavo  ’arf  a brick  at  him,”  to  give  him  the 
falls  known  as  “the  Heap,”  “the  “In-turn,”  anil 
the  “Flying-mare.”  A little  time  ago,  on  some 
festive  occasion,  two  champions  fought,  one  being 
lame,  with  his  crutches,  tbe  other  with  a carving- 
knife  and  fork,  the  latter  of  which  he  stuck  into 
the  other’s  check,  and  carved  it  like  a round  of 


beef  ! A nose  or  car  was  once  considered  there 
rather  a proud  trophy,  although  I believe  now, 
between  the  police  and  the  volunteers,  their 
manners  are  softened,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
ferocious.  It  is  a fine  sight  to  see  some  of  the 
volunteer  corps  here,  the  stalwart  farmers  and 
head-miners  recalling  the  days  of  J ack-the-giant- 
killer  and  Blundorbore,  when  there  were  giants  in 
the  land. 

In  conclusion,  1 will  only  repeat  that  anyone 
who  comes  here  will  find  a -village  smacking  of 
pure  sea-salt,  where  every  labourer  is  half  a sailor. 
If  he  likes  scenery  he  can  climb  about  the  granite, 
and  on  a rough  day  he  may  see  real  -waves,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  come  rolling  against 
the  cliffs.  They  sometimes  wash  clean  over  the 
lighthouse,  the  top  of  which  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  water.  Add  all  this  up — 
cliffs,  waves,  birds,  and  fishes,  with  perfect  quiet 
and  a railway  within  ten  miles — and  if  you  do  not 
know  where  to  spend  a week  or  two,  you  will  he 
tempted  to  come  to  the  Land’s  End.  C.  E. 


NOT  YET. 

Not  yet,  not  yet.  Ah  ! let  me  gaze  once  more 
Into  those  eyes,  those  earnest  truthful  eyes, 

A little  white*  and  then  my  dream  is  o’er  ; 

And  I,  a wanderer  under  alien  skies, 

Shall  see  thy  face  no  more,  nor  hear  thy  low  replies. 

See,  in  the  west,  the  snn  grows  broad  and  red ; 

His  golden  glory  rests  upon  thy  brow, 

And  makes  a halo  round  thy  down-bent  head, 

And  glimmers  o’er  thy  soft  dark  locks  that  flow 
In  waves  of  light  above,  in  waves  of  shade  below. 

That  setting  sun  will  rise  again  in  might, 

Will  dry  the  tears  the  sorrowing  night  hath  shed  ; 
Will  wake  the  world  to  gladness  and  to  light. 

What  sun,  the  summer  of  the  heart  once  fled, 

Can  brighten  into  spring  its  winter,  cold  and  dead  ? 

Tbe  red  light  fades  : go  forth  upon  thy  way 
Thro’  the  dim  eve,  and  leave  me  here  alone  ; 

A deeper  night  than  follows  after  day 

Will  darken  o’er  my  soul  when  thou  art  gone — 

A night,  no  wakening  dawn  will  ever  rise  upon. 

None. 


Tub  Steely  aiid. — .Since  our  article  on  the 
“Steelyard”*  was  written,  the  writer  has  ex- 
examined,  Jf  ith  a light,  part  of  a range  of  ware- 
houses where  previously  he  had  only  groped  in 
darkness.  Here  a remarkable  mass  of  wall,  about 
forty  feet  in  length  by  about  fourteen  high,  was 
observed.  The  masonry  is  composed  of  small, 
well  dressed  cubes  of  stone,  of  excellent  masonry,  1 
apparently  inserted  endwise,  and  every  third 
course  of  stones  is  topped  with  a binding  course  of 
squared  flints,  as  is  often  noticed  in  buildings  of 
Roman  construction.  In  this  wall  there  are  three 
buttresses,  stepped  at  the  tops,  and  faced  with 
squared  flints  alternately  with  the  courses  of 
stone.  Between  the  buttresses  are  plain  corbels. 
This  remarkable  vestige  of  the  ancient  Steelyard 
is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  premises, 
and  in  a line  with  the  building  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  conceived  to  have  been  the  chapel,  run- 
ning southward  towards  the  Thames. 


* See  page  52. 
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THE  SETTLERS  OF  LONG  ARROW. 


I HAPTEIt  VI. 

The  following  morning,  when  Keefe  was  going 
out  to  his  work,  in  the  fields,  the  first  person  he 
met  was  a young  Indian,  who  had  been  living  for 
some  time  with  the  Bradys,  sometimes  shooting 
a deer,  or  catching  a dish  of  fish,  but  generally 
lounging  about  in  the  sunniest  spot  he  could  find, 
and  listening  to  Nelly  Brady’s  complaints  of  his 
laziness  in  not  helping  with  her  “ chores ,”  with  a 
stoical  indifference  which  the  most  distinguished 
braves  of  his  tribe  could  not  have  exceeded. 

“We  came  to  look  for  you,”  he  said,  “your 
brother  gone  down  lake  with  Indian,  m canoe.” 

“ What  brother?”  asked  Keefe.  “Do  you 
mean  Denis  Brady  ? ” 

The  Indian  nodded. 

“Where  is  he  gone  ?”  inquired  Keefe. 

“Got  nothing  for  Woodpecker?”  asked  the 
Indian,  cunningly. 

“Tell  me  what  you’ve  got  to  say  first,”  said 
Keefe.  “ W by  did  you  come  to  look  for  me  ? 
Did  Denis  send  any  message  for  me  ? ” 

“ What  will  the  young  chief  give  me,  if  I tell  ? ” 
persisted  Woodpecker. 

“ Give  you,  if  you  don’t  tell,  a good  thrashing,” 
said  Keefe,  angrily. 

“Well,  they’re  Huron  Indians;  got  a camp 
near  Sandusky , Denis  gone  there  with  them ; 


never  come  back  here  no  more:  sent  you  him;” 
and  the  young  savage  held  up  a tiny  wrapping  of 
bireli  bark,  curiously  secured  by  a fishing  line. 

Keefe  eagerly  held  out  his  hand,  but  Wood- 
pecker drew  back. 

“ Give  Woodpecker  yorkers  to  get  some  tobacco 
first,”  he  said. 

Keefe  gave  him  a York  shilling,  and  he  surren- 
dered the  parcel  with  a grim  smile.  In  a second 
Keefe’s  knife  cut  the  knots  which  fastened  it,  and 
disclosed  the  braid  of  Coral's  hair,  which  Denis 
had  so  long  worn  round  his  arm. 

“Nothing  in  him  but  squaw’s  hair,”  said  Wood- 
pecker, who  had  been  watching  the  opening  of  the 
parcel. 

“Are  there  any  of  those  Indians  still  here?” 
he  asked,  turning  hastily  round. 

“ Yes,  some  stayed  behind  to  mend  their  canoe, 
— I saw  them  working  at  it  on  the  beach  down 
there  ; but  I guess  they’ll  be  off  in  a hour  or 
two.” 

Going  to  the  lake  shore,  Keefe  found  the  Indians 
were  at  work  on  their  canoe.  Denis,  they  said, 
had  gone  off  with  the  rest  of  their  party,  and 
they  were  about  to  follow  immediately,  expecting 
to  rejoin  their  companions  at  a place  which  they 
were  to  reach  that  night.  Certain  that  Denis  had 
some  wild  plan  in  his  head,  Keefe  determined  to 
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accompany  tlicm,  and  if  possible,  induce  him  to 
return.  They  agreed,  readily  enough,  to  take  him 
■with  them,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  on  Ins 
way  to  the  lake.  At  nightfall  they  reached  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  hut  when  there, 
Keefe  found  the  canoe  in  which  Denis  was,  had 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  gone  to 
a lost  a little  higher  up  the  lake.  Keefe  got  the 
Indians  to  take  his  there  the  next  day,  hut  he 
could  learn  no  tidings  of  Denis,  or  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  had  gone  away ; and  leaving 
directions  with  the  most  intelligent  of  his  new 
friends  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as  they  heard  or 
saw  anything  of  Denis,  he  went  on  board  a scow, 
which  wras  going  to  a settlement  not  very  far 
from  Long  Arrow,  from  whence  he  could  easily 
reach  home.  It  was  evening  when  the  scow  set 
sail,  a bright  warm  evening,  and  for  a while  a 
fresh  light  breeze  blew  her  steadily  on  her  way  ; 
but  as  night  came  on,  a dark  cloud  rose  in  the 
south-west,  the  air  grew  still,  and  heavy  as  lead, 
the  muttering  of  distant  thunder  was  heard,  a 
deep,  blood-red  stain  marked  the  sun’s  setting  one 
instant,  and  then  night,  livid  and  black,  except 
where  faint  streams  of  lightning  glanced  along  the 
horizon,  fell  over  the  lake.  Rapidly  the  lightnings 
grew  brighter,  and  the  thunder  nearer,  till 
suddenly  the  sky  overhead  seemed  to  open,  and  a 
dazzling  sheet  of  flame  shot  forth  ; then  came  a 
roll  and  a crash,  like  the  rending  of  heaven  and 
earth  ; roll  upon  roll,  crash  upon  crash,  succeeded  ; 
the  flashes  grew  brighter  and  brighter  ; the  waters 
rose  into  wild  billows,  and  then  came  the  rain, 
and  the  full  swoop  of  the  wind.  The  scow 
trembled  and  shivered  as  if  her  last  hour  was 
come  ; and  but  for  Keefe  it  umuld  have  arrived 
speedily,  for  though  there  were  three  men  besides 
him  on  board,  only  one  of  them  in  the  hour  of 
danger  proved  himself  a good  sailor.  But  his 
courage  and  skill  rendered  him  worth  a dozen 
ordinary  men  at  such  a time,  and  owing  to  his 
great  exertions  the  little  vessel  passed  safely 
through  the  perils  of  the  night.  It  was  not  a 
common  storm,  and  though  at  daybreak  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  sun  broke  through  the  black 
vapours  that  enveloped  him,  the  wind  came  in 
fierce  scpialls  at  intervals,  and  the  swells  were 
tremendous.  As  day  advanced,  the  heavy  sea 
calmed  somewhat,  and  the  wind  grew  less  violent. 
There  no  longer  seemed  any  danger,  so  Keefe,  and 
another  of  the  sailors,  who  had  worked  the  whole 
night,  lay  down  to  sleep.  How  it  happened  he 
never  knew,  but  he  woke  to  consciousness  to  find 
himself  clinging  to  one  of  the  ropes  of  the  scow, 
which  had  turned  over  on  her  side,  ami  was  fast 
sinking.  Letting  go  his  hold,  he  succeeded,  by 
desperate  exertions,  in  getting  clear  of  the  wreck  ; 
then  recollecting  his  companions,  whom  in  his 
instinctive  struggle  for  life  he  had  forgotten,  he 
paused  to  look  round  him.  Every  vestige  of  the 
scow  had  disappeared,  not  a living  being  was  to  be 
seen  ; no  doubt  the  other  poor  fellows  had  met  the 
fate  from  which  Keefe  had  so  narrowly  escaped  ; 
he  was  not  safe  yet,  a long  stretch  of  rough  water 
lay  between  him  and  the  shore.  By  hard  swim- 
ming, he  reached  the  land,  swinging  himself  up 
the  high  bank  by  the  help  of  a friendly  bough. 
After  giving  a sad  thought  to  the  memory  of  his  j 


drowned  comrades,  mingled  with  involuntary  con- 
tempt for  the  careless  and  bad  seamanship  which 
must  have  caused  the  loss  of  the  scow,  Keefe 
began  to  think  of  his  own  situation,  which  to  any 
one  but  a backwoodsman  would  have  seemed  full 
of  peril.  Before  him  was  the  lake,  which  he  had 
no  means  of  crossing,  behind  him  the  forest, 
through  which  he  had  no  means  of  finding  his  way, 
except  such  signs  as  the  trees,  or  the  skies, 
aflbrded.  He  had  no  gun,  or  any  other  means  of 
procuring  food.  The  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  whose 
produce  might  have  aflbrded  sustenance,  were  yet 
in  blossom.  But  to  an  active,  hardy,  young 
woodsman  these  were  slight  difficulties.  There 
was  little  doubt  at  this  season  of  his  soon  falling 
in  with  some  Indian  wigwam  or  squatter’s  shauty, 
if  he  kept  along  the  shore,  and  at  the  worst  he 
would  only  have  to  find  his  way  to  the  port  to 
which  the  scow  had  been  bound  ; a wild  and 
difficult  journey,  but  one  which  Keefe  never 
doubted  being  able  to  accomplish.  At  present, 
his  lirst  consideration  was  to  satisfy  his  hunger, 
from  which  he  now  began  to  suffer,  as  he  had  not 
tasted  food  since  the  preceding  ’evening,  and  now 
it  was  passed  noon.  He  had  his  pocket-knife,  and 
with  it  he  soon  cut  a suitable  fishing-rod,  the 
tough  fibres  of  the  bush  of  the  basswood  tree 
served  for  a line,  and  he  shaped  a piece  of  wire, 
which  he  extracted  from  some  part  of  his  cap, 
into  a hook  ; grubs  served  him  for  a bait,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  had  caught  more  greedy  catfish 
and  perch  than  he  could  eat.  The  next  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  cook  them.  His  knife  and  a piece 
of  flint-stone  soon  set  light  to  a handful  of  dry 
moss,  and  withered  branches  to  make  a fire  lay  all 
around.  He  broiled  his  fish  in  the  embers,  and 
after  eating  them  with  a relish  which  only  hunger 
can  give,  he  finished  his  meal  with  a draught  of 
water  from  the  lake,  and  began  his  journey. 

CII.VPTER  VII. 

For  two  or  three  hours  Keefe  followed  the 
winding  of  the  shore  ; but  his  progress  was  not 
rapid,  for  the  thick  brushwood  that  skirted  the 
bank  frequently  offered  stubborn  obstacles  ; his 
clothes  were  torn,  his  face  and  hands  wounded  in 
forcing  his  way  through  matted  thickets.  But 
towards  evening  the  underwood  suddenly  became 
more  open  and  scanty,  the  ground  more  broken 
and  stony,  till,  on  rising  a high  knoll,  he  had  an 
unimpeded  view  of  a hollow  that  lay  below.  It 
had  once  been  the  bed  of  a stream  which  had  here 
emptied  itself  into  the  lake,  but  the  beavers  had 
made  a lodgment  higher  up,  and  dammed  up  its 
waters,  so  that  the  gorge  through  which  they  had 
formerly  flowed  was  now  a dry  rill  in  which  two 
or  three  trees  and  bushes  grew.  At  the  side 
farthest  from  Keefe  the  bank  rose  rugged  and 
rocky,  sending  a spur  formed  of  broken  masses  of 
rock  scantily  covered  with  earth,  to  which  a few 
cedars  clung,  into  the  lake.  In  all  this  there  was 
nothing  uncommon,  nothing  to  account  for  the 
expression  of  wonder  and  surprise  which  came 
into  Keefe's  face  as  he  gazed  ; other  objects  were 
there  whose  presence  he  could  scarcely  believe  to 
lie  real.  A man  dressed  in  a linen  blouse  and 
worsted  cap,  a red  sash  round  his  waist,  was  sit- 
ting on  a fallen  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow, 
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his  rifle  lay  against  a tree  close  at  hand,  a small 
stone  jar  and  some  bread  and  meat  were  beside 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  eating  his  supper  very 
heartily.  Nearer  to  the  water  a girl  was  leaning 
against  the  smooth  white  shaft  of  a tall  swamp- 
elm,  and  a sail-boat  was  lying  close  by  the  shore, 
moored  to  the  blasted  trunk  of  a tree  half  covered 
by  the  water.  The  scene  was  full  of  picturesque 
beauty.  The  bend  of  the  lake,  blue  and  gleaming, 
except  where  the  arrow-headed  reeds  or  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  water-lilies  hid  its  shining  surface ; 
the  wild  hollow  with  its  craggy  sides,  the  moored 
boat,  the  voyager  seated  on  the  fallen  tree,  the 
nymph-like  figure  resting  against  the  columnar 
stem,  'which  raised  its  leafy  dome  high  above  her 
head  like  some  “Dryad  of  the  pathless  wood,” 
and  the  masses  of  shade  in  the  background,  were 
nil  combined  as  an  artist's  fancy  would  have 
desired  to  group  them,  while  the  golden  and 
crimson  light  that  Hooded  the  western  sky,  the 
deep  blue  of  the  zenith,  and  the  vivid  greenness  of 
the  leaves  gave  a rich  brilliancy  of  colouring  to 
the  whole.  But  very  different  thoughts  from 
those  of  pleasure  or  admiration  rushed  on  Keefe 
as  he  gazed.  At  lirst  his  glance  was  one  of  un- 
mixed amazement,  then  his  face  grew  dark  and 
flushed,  and  he  set  his  teeth  hard,  for  in  the  man 
he  recognised  O’Brien  the  schoolmaster,  the  girl 
was  Coral,  and  the  boat  was  his  own  skiff,  the 
Mother  Cary.  He  felt  as  certain  that  Coral  had 
not  come  willing^  with  O’Brien  as  he  was  of  his 
own  existence,  and  he  felt  a thrill  of  proud  delight 
at  the  strange  chance  which  hail  so  unexpectedly 
brought  him  there  to  rescue  her.  He  never 
stopped  to  ask  himself  what  O’Brien’s  object  in 
carrying  her  off  could  be.  He  had  always  thought 
him  capable  of  any  villainy,  and  an  act  of  baseness 
which  he  might  have  hesitated  to  ascribe  to 
another  seemed  onljr  something  natural  to  O’Brien. 
If  the  schoolmaster  could  have  seen  Keefe  at 
that  moment  a shot  from  his  rifle  would  probably  ; 
have  finished  our  hero’s  fate,  but  he  was  too 
certain  of  security  to  he  very  vigilant ; and, 
unobserved,  Keefe  dropped  down  the  bank,  and 
took  a circuit  among  the  trees  till  he  reached  the 
hollow. 

Here  the  task  of  concealment  was  more  difficult, 
the  few  shrubs  and  trees  scattered  at  intervals 
affording  scanty  cover  ; but,  keeping  as  much  in 
their  shelter  as  he  could,  he  had  nearly  gained  his 
object  when  O’Brien  got  up,  and  leaving  his  rifle 
still  against  the  tree  walked  leisurely  towards 
Coral.  Passing  her  without  a word,  he  climbed 
the  rocky  bank  of  the  hollow,  and  stood  gazing 
over  the  lake.  No  longer  caring  whether  he  was 
seen  or  not,  since  O’Brien  was  now  without  his 
rifle,  Keefe  sprang  over  stones,  stumps,  and 
bushes,  darted  by  Coral,  who  pressed  her  hands 
wildly  on  her  lips  to  stifle  the  scream  of  joy  ready 
to  break  forth  when  she  saw  him,  and  climbed  the 
bank  after  O'Brien.  The  noise  made  by  the  falling 
fragments  of  stone,  which  Keefe’s  quick  steps 
sent  tumbling  into  the  water,  made  O’Brien  look 
round.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  Keefe  was  the 
last  he  would  have  wished  to  see  at  that  moment  , 
but,  as  brave  as  iron  nerves  and  a heart  of  Hint 
coidd  make  him,  he  stood  firm,  while  his  hand 
grasped  a hunting-knife  which  he  wore.  Though 
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smaller  and  lighter  than  Keefe,  his  well-strung 
sinews,  tough  muscles,  and  indomitable  coolness 
made  him  much  more  nearly  young  Dillon’s  match 
than  a careless  observer  would  have  believed,  and 
now  his  long  hunting-knife  gave  him  an  advantage 
which  he  himself  thought  decisive.  But  the 
strongest  odds  against  him  coidd  not  have  kept 
Keefe  back.  All  the  generosity  and  sincerity  of 
his  nature  revolted  at  O’Brien’s  treachery,  and 
roused  his  anger  and  indignation  to  their  highest 
pitch,  and  calling  out  to  know  “what  he  was 
doing  with  that  boat,”  he  sprang  forward  and 
seized  O’Brien  by  the  shoulder.  O’Brien  stood 
motionless  till  he  felt  Keefe's  grasp  ; then,  drawing 
his  knife  as  quick  as  lightning,  he  aimed  it  at 
Keefe's  breast.  Keefe  threw  up  his  arm ; the 
blade  struck  the  bone  and  snapped  in  two,  and 
Keefe,  who  had  never  relaxed  his  hold  of  O’Brien, 
with  a sudden  jerk  hurled  him  over  the  bank. 
Looking  down  at  him  for  a moment,  as  he  lay 
among  the  stones  below,  stunned  and  motionless, 
Keefe  pulled  the  broken  point  of  the  knife  out  of 
his  arm,  and  hastened  to  Coral.  The  poor  girl’s 
terror,  joy,  and  anxiety  had  been  so  great  and  so 
closely  mingled,  that  Keefe  found  her  sitting  pale 
and  breathless,  hardly  able  to  move  or  speak,  but 
the  sight  of  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wound 
restored  all  her  faculties. 

“Oh,  Keefe!”  she  cried,  “you  are  hurt — you 
are  bleeding — look  ! ” 

“ It’s  nothing  ! ” he  answered,  laughing,  “ you 
need  not  be  scared, — some  water  from  the  lake  w ill 
make  it  all  right  again.” 

“ But  I can  cure  it,”  said  she,  eagerly,  and  run- 
ning  down  to  the  side  of  the  creek,  she  soon 
returned  with  the  leaves  of  a herb  which  the 
Indians  had  taught  her  to  use,  as  a balsam  fur 
wounds,  and  a roll  of  soft  bark  from  a birch-tree. 
Making  Keefe  sit  down,  she  applied  the  healing 
leaves  to  his  arm,  binding  them  neatly  on  with  her 
bark-bandages,  happy  in  thinking  herself  of  use  to 
hint  she  loved  so  well,  and  far  prouder  when 
Keefe  stroked  down  her  glossy  tresses  and 
praised  her  skill,  than  if  the  empire  of  the  world 
had  been  laid  at  her  feet. 

“There,  now,”  he  said,  “it  is  quite  well ; ” it, 
does  not  hurt  a bit,  now  tell  me  how  that  villain 
got  you  here.” 

She  had  forgotten  O’Brien  altogether  in  her 
anxiety  about  Keefe  ; now  she  looked  up  with  a 
shudder. 

“Is  lie  dead  ? ” she  asked  in  a low  voice. 

“I  guess  so,”  answered  Keefe,  “he  ought  to 
be.” 

“ Let  us  go  and  look.  If  he  is  alive  we  mustn’t 
leave  him  to  die  without  help.” 

“Don't  be  a fool,  Coral;  what  help  do  you 
think  he  would  have  given  me  if  he  had  mastered 
me  ? ” 

“Ah  ! I knew  he  had  his  long  knife  ; only  for 
that  I wouldn’t  have  been  a bit  afraid  for  you. 
How  I trembled  when  I thought  of  that.  But  now 
it’s  all  over,  and,  as  you  are  the  conqueror,  you 
must  be  generous.” 

“ Generous,  Coral  ! ” exclaimed  Keefe  with 
some  iiereeness,  “ you  don’t  know  him  as  well  as  I 
do  ; he  deserves  no  more  mercy  than  a rattle- 
snake.” 
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“ But  you’ll  take  care  of  him  for  all  that,  won't  and.  laid  him  on  some  soft  grass  under  the  shade 
| you  ? You’re  too  brave  to  be  cruel.”  i of  a thick-branched  hemlock. 

Coral  was  right,  it  was  not  in  Keefe’s  nature  to  “ Now,  there,  Coral,  I guess  we’ve  done  all  we 
i be  cruel  or  revengeful.  can  for  him,  and  more,  by  a long  chalk,  than  he 

“Well,”  he  said,  more  gently,  “tell  me  how  deserves.  He’s  coming  to  himself,  1 think.  I 
he  got  you  into  his  power,  and  how  he  treated  promise  you  he  won't  die  this  time  ; now  let  us  go 
^ you  V ” aud  examine  his  provision -stores,  for  I’ve  eaten 

“He  came  behind  me,  on  Scalp  Head,  this  nothing  these  fou r- a n d-t wen ty  hours  but  two  or 
morning,  without  my  seeing  him,  and  dragged  me  three  cat-fish  and  perch,  and,  as  for  you,  I sup-  . 
down  to  the  cove  where  he  had  the  skill'  pose  you  have  not  tasted  a morsel  since  you  left 
waiting.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  many  me,  home  ? ” 

and  that  I should  be  his  wife,  whether  I liked  it  “No;  but  I am  not  hungry.” 


or  not.” 

“ Would  you  have  married  him.  Coral  ? ” 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him,  flashing  like 
lightning. 

“No,  not  while  water  could  drown,  or  a knife 
or  coral  put  me  beyond  his  reach.” 

“ Well,  Coral,  thank  God  I came  in  time  to  save 
you.” 

“ I knew  j’ou  -would.  I was  longing  for  jtou  that 
very  minute.  Oh  ! how  I longed.  My  heart  told 
me  that  some  good  spirit  would  let  you  know  I 
was  in  danger  and  distress,  and  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  you  would  save  me,  and  it 
told  me  rightly.  But  how  was  it  you  came  just 
then  ? ” 

“The  scow,  I was  on  board  of,  sank  with  three 
poor  fellows  in  her.  I had  to  swim  for  my  life. 
1 little  thought  then  that  some  good  spirit,  as  you 
say,  was  sending  me  to  your  help.  You  are  a better 
prophet  than  I am.” 

Keefe  knew  nothing  of  the  source  from  whence 
poor  Coral’s  second  sight  sprang ; those  mystic 
divinings,  truer  than  the  voice  or  oracle  which 
love  inspires,  had  never  been  felt  by  him. 

“ Then  you  were  out  in  that  awful  storm  all 
night.  So  was  I.” 

“How  so?  I thought  you  said  it  was  this 
morning  he  brought  you  off?  ” 

“ Yes,  but  I was  on  Scalp  Head  all  night.  I felt 
easier  while  I was  there,  watching  the  storm,  than 
I could  have  done  in  shelter,  when  I thought 
that  perhaps  you  were  exposed  to  its  fury.” 

“ You  think  too  much  about  me,  Coral ; but  you 
don’t  ask  me  about  Denis. 

An  expression  half  of  sorrow,  half  vexation, 
passed  over  her  face. 

“Well,  what  about  him  ? ” she  said.  “ Did  you 
And  him  ? ” 

“ No  ! What  could  have  made  him  leave  home 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  ; can  you  tell  ? ” 

“ Oh,  he'll  soon  come  back  again,”  she  answered 
hastily.  “But,  now,  won’t  you  come  and  see 
whether  O’Brien  is  dead  or  not  ? ” 

“T  guess  there’s  no  chance  of  his  being  dead; 
but  I’ll  go  if  you  like.” 

“ That's  right,  now  you  are  good.” 

And  she  followed  him  to  the  spot  where  O’Brien 
lay. 

He  was  not  dead,  though  he  appeared  insensible  ; 
none  of  his  limbs  were  broken,  but  he  was  greatly 
bruised,  and  a wound  in  his  head  bled  very  much. 
Keefe  bathed  his  bruises  with  some  whiskey  out 
of  the  stone  jar  from  which  O’Brien  had  been  so 
1 lately  drinking,  and  Coral  bound  up  his  head  with 
some  of  her  healing-leaves  and  bircli-bark  band- 
> ages.  Then  he  lifted  him  from  among  the  stones, 
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“ You  must  try  and  eat  for  all  that.  You  know 
we  have  a long  journey  before  us.” 

She  pleased  herself  by  selecting  the  hest  pieces 
of  dried  venison,  pork,  and  bread,  and  spreading 
them  neatly  on  a log  for  Keefe  : then  seating  her- 
self opposite  to  him,  she  watched  him  make  a 
hearty  meal  with  great  satisfaction,  though  she 
was  much  to  excited  to  eat  anything  herself. 

“ Did  O’Brien  ever  try  to  make  you  like  him, 
i Coral  ? ” asked  Keefe,  when  his  hunger  was  some- 
what appeased.  “ I never  had  the  least  notion  that 
he  cared  for  you.” 

“Cared  for  me! — no,  indeed  ! He  cared  for  me 
no  more  than  for  some  deer  he  might  have  tracked 
through  the  woods,  and  -was  going  to  bring  down 
with  his  rifle.  ” 

‘ ■ Then  why  did  he  want  to  marry  you  ? ” 

Coral  closed  her  hand  tightly  and  glanced  up  at 
Keefe  with  an  uncertain  wistful  expression  ; she 
grew'  quite  white,  and  she  tried  to  speak  two  or 
three  times  before  the  words  would  come,  At 
last  she  said,  in  a rapid,  agitated  manner  : 

“ Keefe,  he  says,  Indian  Louis  is  not  my  father; 
that  I was  stolen  from  home  when  I was  a little 
child,  and  that  my  father  is  a French  gentleman. 

Do  you  think  it  can  be  true  ? ” 

“ I’m  sure  of  it,”  cried  Keefe  eagerly;  “I  always 
suspected  it.  I’d  as  soon  believe  a fawn  could  be 
reared  in  a panther’s  den,  as  that  you  were  born  in 
a wigwam.” 

“ I don’t  know.  Nelly  Brady  would  tell  you  I 
was  clear  squaw  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the 
sole  of  my  foot,  a thorough  little  savage,  in  no 
other  way  could  she  account  for  my  love  of  the  free  | 
woods,  my  hatred  of  what  she  calls  ‘ woman’s  i 
work,’  of  dressing  and  feasting,  and  gossipping. 
And  I think,  myself,  I can  sometimes  feel  wild 
blood  stirring  in  my  veins,  and  wild,  thoughts  come 
to  me  at  times  when  I am  unhappy.” 

“I  can  understand  what  O’Brien  was  at  now,” 
interrupted  Keefe,  who  had  scarcely  heard  her 
last  words.  “ What  a scheming  rascal  he  is ! 
Did  he  tell  you  where  your  father  lives,  and  what 
his  name  is  ?” 

“ No,  lie  said  I should  never  know  :t  till  I was 
his  wife.” 

“ And  what  did  you  say  ?” 

“ That  that  never  would  be.” 

‘ ‘ And  then — ” 

‘ ; He  only  laughed — that  little,  bitter  laugh  of 
his,  that  chills  the  blood  to  hear , and  said  time 
would  show.” 

“ Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  ?” 

“He  showed  me  a necklace  of  red  beads,  and 
little  gold  crosses,  and  told  me  that  it  was  on  my 
neck  when  I was  taken  from  home  ; and  he  had  a 
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little  square  piece  of  pasteboard,  which  he  said 
had  my  father’s  name  printed  on  it ; but  lie 
■wouldn’t  let  me  touch  either.” 

“Well,  we  must  get  them  from  him,”  said 
Keefe. 

“I  don’t  think  it's  much  matter,  Keefe,”  said 
Coral,  hesitatingly.  ‘ ‘ I dare  say,  if  it  is  true,  my 
father  does  not  care  about  me  now.” 

“I’ll  answer  for  it,  he'll  care  about  you  when 
he  sees  you,”  said  Keefe. 

“ But  what  could  I do  among  graud  people  in  a 
great  town  ?” 

“ You’d  find  new  pleasures  and  new  friends  in 
a town,  and  you’d  forget  the  old  ones.” 

She  looked  at  him  silently — a sad,  wistful, 
reproachful  look  : it  pained  Keefe,  and  he  turned 
away  his  head ; but  as  he  did  so,  a sight  met  his 
eyes  which  banished  everything  else  from  his 
mind. 

O’Brien,  whom  he  had  left,  as  he  thought,  half 
dead,  was  standing  in  the  creek  unloosening  the 
rope  that  made  the  boat  fast.  In  another  moment 
he  would  have  succeeded,  but  Keefe  reached  him 
just  in  time  to  prevent  him.  When  he  found 
himself  discovered,  he  dragged  himself  out  of  the 
water,  without  a word,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
exhausted  by  the  desperate  exertions  he  had  made, 
and  looking  ghastly  from  the  blood  that  stained 
his  face  and  clothes. 

“O’Brien,”  said  Kcer'e,  “you’re  a most  despe- 
. rate  villain  ; but  I always  knew  that.  I inteuded 
to  have  taken  you  back  to  Long  Arrow,  sooner 
than  leave  you  here  to  die,  though  it’s  my  belief 
you’d  be  a worse  passenger  than  Jonah  in  any 
craft  that  ever  swam ; but  since  I see  you  are  so 
well  able  to  look  out  for  yourself,  I suppose  you 
want  no  help  from  me.” 

‘ ‘ Don’t  distress  yourself  about  me,  ” said 
O’Brien,  sarcastically ; “I’ve  got  friends  nearer 
than  you  think.” 

“Well,  before  we  part,  just  please  to  hand 
over  that  necklace  of  Coral’s,  and  the  card  with 
her  father’s  name  on  it.” 

O’Brien  was  too  firm  and  cool  a villain  not  to 
submit  quietly  to  inevitable  ills,  though  none  held 
a fiercer  struggle  with  fate,  while  a hope  of 
ultimate  conquest  remained  ; yet  he  found  it  hard 
to  bear  this  stroke  calmly.  It  was  difficult  to  see 
the  scheme,  so  subtly  planned,  destroyed  without 
showing  the  rage  he  felt.  He  looked  at  Keefe 
fiercely,  and  was  silent. 

“If  you  don’t  give  them,  I must  take  them,” 
said  Keefe. 

He  knew  himself  powerless  to  resist  ; and  sub- 
duing as  best  he  conld  his  impotent  rage,  he  drew 
out  a little  pouch,  and  threw  it  to  Keefe.  Open- 
ing it,  to  make  sure  the  necklace  and  card  were 
there,  Keefe  called  Coral  to  come  to  him. 

“It’s  your  time  now,”  said  O'Brien,  “but 
mine  may  come  again  ; and  if  ever  it  does,  look 
to  yourself,  for  no  man  that  ever  injured  me,  has 
lived  to  laugh  at  Hugh  O’Brien’s  revenge.” 

“ Injured  you  !”  said  Keefe,  with  his  frank 
laugh.  “ I guess  you  may  think  yourself  lucky 
that  I let  you  oil  so  easily.  Come,  Coral,  the 
moon  will  soon  be  up,  and  the  breeze  is  rising, 
we’d  better  be  off.” 

Coral  looked  at  O’Brien. 


‘ ‘ Keefe,  he’s  not  strong  enough  to  find  his  way 
through  the  wood  ; he’ll  starve  here.” 

“ He  says  he  has  got  friends  at  haud,”  said 
Keefe. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  I remember  now,  he  said  some  Indians 
were  to  meet  him  here  ; but  if  they  shouldn  t 
come  ?” 

“ They’ll  come,  never  fear.  However,  I’ll  leave 
him  his  ritle — it  chances  to  be  his  own  ; he  shan’t  * 
get  it,  though,  till  we’re  out  of  his  reach.” 

He  loosed  the  boat,  shoved  her  into  deep  water, 
and  set  the  sail ; then  he  lifted  in  Coral,  fired  off 
the  rifle,  and  threw  it,  with  the  powder  horn  and 
shot  pouch,  on  shore.  The  next  minute  the  breeze 
caught  the  sail,  and  the  little  skiff  flew  before  it 
like  a bird.  Fancy  could  hardly  imagine  anything 
more  lovely  than  that  summer  night’s  sail,  beneath 
the  cloudless  heaven,  and  over  the  moonlit  lake. 
The  wind  was  fair,  and  sped  the  little  vessel 
rapidly  along  ; the  fragrant  breath  of  spicy  plants 
and  sweet  tiowers  was  wafted  from  the  shore,  by 
which  they  sailed ; the  moon’s  rays  glistened  on 
them,  and  threw  an  aerial  charm  over  Coral’s  fair 
face,  as  it  peeped  out  from  the  canopy  she  had 
formed  by  throwing  the  skirt  of  her  dress  over 
her  head  ; the  fulness  of  bliss  was  in  her  heart,  as 
she  sat  beside  Keefe  at  the  rudder,  for  the  warm 
colouring  of  hope  had  tinged  her  life,  and  the 
dark  cloud-land  of  futurity  seemed  breaking  into 
verdant  valleys,  filled  with  perfume  and  song. 
Keefe  had  never  seemed  so  kind  to  her  as  now  ; 
liis  voice  had  never  been  so  soft,  his  look  so 
gentle  ; and  though  his  tenderness  only  sprang 
from  pity,  Coral,  while  she  felt  its  sweetness,  was 
happy.  Her  thoughts  rested  in  a halcyon  calm, 
and  for  that  night’s  brief  space  no  haunting  fear, 
no  chilling  doubt,  came  withiu  their  charmed 
circle. 

How  different  were  Keefe’s  thoughts  and 
emotions  ! An  eager,  restless  longing  to  see  the 
world,  to  taste  its  pleasures,  and  strive  for  its 
distinctions,  had  of  late  taken  possession  of  him, 
and  the  very  presence  of  his  companion  was 
almost  forgotten  as  he  revolved  a thousand  plans 
aud  projects  in  which  she  had  no  part,  and  any 
one  of  which,  if  realised,  would  have  for  ever 
divided  them. 

CHAPTER  VTI1. 

Ix  his  young  days,  Indian  Louis  had  been  the 
handsomest  and  most  distinguished  brave  of  bis 
tribe  ; bis  arm  was  tlie  strongest,  liis  foot  the 
ileetest,  bis  form  the  tallest,  firmest,  and  most 
agile,  bis  eye  the  darkest  and  brightest  ; his 
haughty,  aquiline  features  the  perfection  of 
Indian  beauty.  The  chiefs  applauded  his  prowess 
in  battle,  and  in  the  chase,  the  old  squaws  ex- 
tolled his  liberality,  the  young  men  made  him 
their  model,  and  the  fairest  maidens  would  have 
thought  it  an  honour  to  dwell  in  his  lodge  and 
ccrind  the  corn.  But  he  took  for  a wife  one  of  an 
alien  colour  and  race.  A beautiful  Canadian  girl 
loved  him,  and  forsaking  kindred  and  friends  for 
his  sake,  followed  him  to  the  woods.  They  had 
bnt  one  child,  a daughter,  who  inherited  her 
parents’  personal  attractions,  softened  and  refined 
into  the  most  delicate  loveliness.  Her  small  oval 
face  w ith  its  perfect  features,  and  clear  olive  tint , 
her  large  beaming  eyes  shining  through  her  long 
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1 drooping  lashes,  her  soft  crimson  lips  and  pearly 
teeth,  her  wavy  masses  of  black  silken  tresses, 

! her  tall,  rounded  figure,  moulded  with  a grace 
not  to  he  surpassed,  all  seemed  more  characteristic 
of  some  soft  southern  clime,  where  cloudless  skies 
and  benign  seasons  foster  and  ripen  beauty’s 
choicest  flowers,  than  of  the  rude,  northern  wil- 
derness, in  which  she  had  her  birth.  Owing  pro- 
bably to  her  white  blood,  and  the  superior  degree 
of  intelligence  she  possessed,  Louis  treated  his 
French  wife  with  more  consideration  and  kindness 
than  Indian  women  usually  receive  from  their 
masters.  He  extended  the  same  indulgence  to 
their  daughter,  and  the  beauty  nature  had 
bestowed  on  this  fair  forest  flower  was  not  marred 
by  toil  or  hardship.  Her  slight  form  was  not 
bent  with  coarse  labours  ; her  smooth  brow  was 
not  contracted  with  servile  drudgery  ; no  fierce 
suns  or  burning  heats  scorched  and  shrivelled 
her  delicate  skin  ; no  keen  wind  or  pelting  sleet 
roughened  or  pinched  it.  Her  primitive  wants 
were  never  unsupplied,  her  simple  wishes  rarely  un- 
gratified ; light  of  heart,  graceful  and  gay,  the  vivid, 
tinted,  airy  birds  that  in  summer  come  wandering 
from  summer  regions  to  brighten  our  woods,  and 
at  the  coming  of  winter  hasten  back  to  the  sweet 
south  from  whence  they  came,  were  types  of  her 
beauty  and  her  fate.  She  sometimes  went  to 
Quebec  with  her  mother,  or  some  of  the  squaws 
of  the  tribe,  to  sell  Indian  baskets,  or  other 
trifling  articles  of  their  workmanship  ; and  one 
day,  as  she  stood  in  the  market-place,  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  a handsome  young  man, 
on  whom  many  a colonial  belle  had  wasted  her 
smiles.  This  was  the  young  Count  de  Lavillon, 
i who  had  escaped  from  one  of  the  convulsions  of 
the  French  revolutions,  just  in  time  to  save  his 
life,  which  he  highly  valued,  and  a large  sum  of 
money,  which  was  nearly  equally  precious  to  him, 
as  on  it  depended  all  those  enjoyments  that  he 
most  prized.  He  had  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, was  brave  and  honourable,  but  was  igno- 
rant of  any  higher  good  or  nobler  aim  in  life  than 
1 the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish  pleasures. 
Fascinated  by  the  Indian  girl’s  beaut}-,  he  con- 
trived to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  ere  long  he 
succeeded  in  making  her  love  him  as  some  nymph 
of  the  plains,  when  Greece  was  young,  may  have 
loved  the  God  who  had  descended  from  Olympus 
for  her  sake.  He  loved  her,  too,  as  much  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  love  any  one,  and  found  a greater 
charm  in  the  simple,  child-like  heart  of  this  young 
savage,  so  full  of  spontaneous  and  untaught  good- 
ness and  beauty,  than  he  had  ever  done  in  the 
studied,  artificial  graces  and  accomplishments,  aud 
all  the  self-conscious  attractions  of  the  women  he 
had  known  in  his  own  land.  Pool'  Marie  was  as 
ignorant  of  all  conventional  worlds  as  the  birds 
that  in  winter  come  wandering  from  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  north,  and  also  as  innocent  of  evil,  as 
harmless  and  artless  ; her  heart  had  pure,  warm, 
faithful  feelings,  her  fancy  was  bright  and  spark- 
ling ; her  temper  sweet  aud  docile,  though  lively 
and  spirited ; above  all,  her  love  for  him  was 
unbounded  ; her  trust  and  faith  in  him  infinite. 
He  promised  to  love  her  for  ever,  aud  she  believed 
him ; and  on  one  of  those  cloudless  summer 
nights,  when  the  moon  and  stars  hang  glowing  in 


the  sky  over  a flowery  and  perfumed  earth,  she 
left  her  sylvan  home  for  ever.  Perhaps  it  was  well 
for  her  that  she  did  not  live  long  to  try  her  lover’s 
constancy,  for  after  custom  had  taken  the  charm 
of  novelty  from  her  innocent  loveliness,  her  play-  i 
ful  gaiety,  her  tenderness  and  naivete,  he  might  ! 
have  found  their  power  to  please  fail.  Pendered 
wayward  and  fastidious  by  self-indulgence, 
weariness  and  disgust  would  have  succeeded 
passion,  and  he  would  have  sought  pleasure  in 
other  objects,  and  she  would  have  learned,  like 
many  before  her,  how  slight  and  easily  broken  are 
the  chains  which  bind  a light  and  faithful  heart. 

But  she  was  spared  those  sufferings,  which  her 
sensitive  nature  would  have  felt  so  acutely  ; she 
died  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a little  girl.  And 
she  died  happy,  for  his  arms  were  round  her  when 
she  breathed  her  last,  and  her  last  thought  was 
that  lie  loved  her  still. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  felt  her  desertion 
very  bitterly,  the  latter  never  reflecting  that  it 
was  only  a lit  retribution  for  the  ingratitude  she 
had  herself  shown  to  her  own  parents ; and  though 
the  rich  presents  Marie  continually  sent  to  their 
wigwam  partly  reconciled  her  mother  to  her  loss, 
they  failed  to  propitiate  her  more  haughty  and 
disinterested  father.  When  she  died,  his  grief  for 
her  death  settled  into  hatred  of  her  lover,  but  for 
whom  she  might  have  remained  gay  and  happy  in 
her  native  woods,  and  less  from  any  natural 
desire  to  possess  his  daughter's  child  than  a wish 
to  be  revenged  on  one  he  regarded  as  her  murderer, 
he  contrived  to  carry  off  the  infant,  and  gave  her 
moodily  into  his  wife’s  charge,  who  received  the 
gift  as  indifferently  as  it  was  bestowed.  Had  she 
shown  more  decided  indications  of  her  dark  blood 
her  chance  of  winning  some  affection  from  him 
might  have  been  greater,  but  her  beauty  was 
altogether  that  of  the  Celtic  race.  From  her 
heroic  and  imaginative  French  forefathers  came 
her  broad,  thoughtful  brow,  and  from  them  the 
light  and  inspiration  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  And 
perhaps  the  fair  traits  of  that  sunny  land,  which  in 
early  youth  the  wife  of  Louis  had  called  her  own, 
touched  some  lingering  chords  of  her  early  affec- 
tions, for  ere  long  she  began  to  love  the  little 
Coralie  more  than  she  had  ever  loved  her  own 
daughter. 

But  she  died  almost  before  her  little  charge  was 
able  to  feel  or  respond  to  her  affection,  and  the 
child  was  then  thrown  altogether  on  the  protection 
of  her  stern  and  unloving  grandfather.  Probably 
old  Louis  had  always  intended  to  restore  Coral  to 
her  father  before  his  death,  but  he  would  have 
carried  the  secret  of  her  birth  with  him  to  his  I 
grave,  if  chance  had  not  thrown  O’Brien  in  his 
way  just  before  he  died.  On  hearing  Coral's 
story  O’Brien  readily  promised  to  let  the  Count  de 
Lavillon  know  that  she  was  alive,  and  where  she 
was  to  be  found,  the  old  hunter  assuring  him  that 
lie  might  be  certain  of  receiving  the  most  magni- 
ficent reward  for  his  tidings  from  the  generosity  of 
the  Count.  But  the  schoolmaster's  ambition  was 
of  a more  aspiring  kind  than  old  Louis  had  any 
i idea  of.  Though  he  had  hitherto  regarded  the 
little  Indian  girl  with  supreme  indifference,  he  now 
resolved  that  before  her  father  heard  of  her 
existence,  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  the  Count, 
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previous  to  recovering  his  long-lost  daughter, 
should  be  required  to  acknowledge  as  son-in-law 
one  whose  claims,  O’Brien  flattered  himself,  he 
would  not  And  it  easy  to  ignore. 

How  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by  Keefe 
Dillon,  the  reader  already  knows. 

{To  be  confiiittol) 


OUR  PEASANTRY  IN  PROGRESS. 

Orn  English  autumn  is  the  time  for  our  English 
rural  labourers  to  make  a figure  in  the  eyes  of 
society.  Autumn  is  the  season  in  which  they  are 
called  forward  into  notice  of  one  kind  or  another  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  such  a season 
is  favourable  to  a general  understanding  of  their 
position  and  prospects.  We  can  compare  their 
aspect  and  their  doings,  from  year  to  year,  or  at 
intervals  of  five  or  ten  years  ; and  we  can  watch 
the  operation  of  new  influences  upon  them  with- 
out violating  their  self-respect  by  any  impertinent 
prying  into  their  private  affairs.  The  great  opera- 
tive class  entered  upon  its  modern  existence  late 
enough  to  escape  the  intrusive  curiosity  or  bene- 
volence to  which  the  rural  labourers  have  always 
been,  and  still  are.  subject.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  without 
dictation  as  to  what  their  aims  and  views  in  life 
should  be,  and  how  they  should  manage  their 
homes,  their  income,  and  their  children.  The 
tract- distributor,  indeed,  spares  no  class.  That 
sort  of  intrusion  is  an  impertinence  to  which  all 
are  subject,  from  the  nobleman  on  his  journeys 
to  the  scullion  in  the  kitchen  and  the  weaver  at 
his  loom,  or  the  hedger  in  the  ditch.  Apart  from 
that  sort  of  meddling,  the  manufacturing  and 
artisan  working  class  are  nearly  as  independent  in 
their  homes  as  the  merchant  or  professional  man  , 
whereas  there  are  traces  all  over  the  country  of 
the  old  relation  between  the  agricultural  labourer 
and  the  owner  or  holder  of  the  land,  which  was 
once  serfage,  passing  into  servitude,  and  at  length 
becoming  a dubious  something  between  servitude 
and  a bargain  in  the  labour-market.  I need  not 
discuss  the  good  and  evil  of  either  condition. 
Some  people  advocate  the  one,  and  some  the 
other.  The  point  on  which,  I suppose,  we  all 
agree  is,  that  any  confusion  between  the  two — or, 
at  least,  any  confusion  in  our  minds  of  the  ideas 
of  the  two — is  bad.  It  must  be  important  to  that 
order  of  men,  as  well  as  every  other,  to  be  clear 
as  to  what  their  position  in  life,  and  their  aims  in 
life,  should  be,  so  that  they  may  not  be  set 
striving  after  virtues  and  benefits  which  are  no 
longer  virtues  and  benefits,  nor  discouraged  in 
aspirations  which  they'  have  at  length  a perfect 
right  to  entertain.  Every  autumn  for  some  years 
has  brought  English  society’  obviously’  nearer  to 
the  requisite  clearness  as  to  what  the  agricultural 
labourer  should  be  and  aim  at,  and  the  indications 
of  the  present  season  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
marked  and  more  encouraging  than  ever  before. 

The  public  occasions  on  which  1,  for  one,  have 
been  accustomed  to  meet  that  sort  of  men  have  been 
of  four  kinds.  Three  of  them  are  always  to  be  had 
in  the  autumn,  the  other  falls  nearer  midsummer. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  chanced  to  be  at  the 
Holkham  Shearing,  any’  time  in  the  life  of  the  fine 


old  man  whom  we  know  best  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Coke  ; or  if  they  have  more  recently’  attended  the 
Babraham  Sheep  shows,  they’  understand  the  type 
of  the  English  rural  labourer  at  his  best.  How 
very  low  that  best  had  once  fallen,  we  sec 
now  by  the  rising  of  the  order.  Mr.  Coke’s 
estates  were  honourably  known  throughout 
Europe  as  the  scene  of  the  most  generous  land- 
lordism, as  well  as  of  the  most  advanced  agricul- 
ture; and  the  cottagers  were  at  least  as  much 
cared  for  as  the  farm  tenants  and  the  soil.  After 
all  that  could  be  done  in  those  days,  how  servile, 
how  clownish,  how  dull  were  the  labourers, — how 
hopeless  to  talk  with,  how  incapable  of  any’  sort 
of  ambition  ! Land  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
to  afford  them  occupation  and  maintenance  : they 
had  the  best  cottages  in  the  county  : there  were 
schools  supported  from  Holkham  for  their  enil- 
dreu  : hut  nothing  seemed  to  avail  towards  making 
men  of  them.  They  stared  and  grinned  and 
touched  their  hats  to  the  gentry  at  those  gather- 
ings, and  talked  about  the  sheep  and  the  crops 
when  asked  questions  ; but  tlie  real  interest  of  the 
class  throughout  the  country  was  in  the  poor-rate  ; 
and  they’  could  not  rise  above  it.  To  the  rate  all 
rural  labourers  looked  for  marriage,  for  the  sup- 
port of  children,  for  so  many  loaves  a-week,  for 
making  up  the  week’s  wage  to  a fixed  sum  ; and 
then  for  getting  rid  of  aged  parents,  and  for  every- 
body's old  age.  So  the  men  were  grandfathers 
before  they’  were  forty  : the  girls  went  to  the 
Board  to  ask  to  be  paid  for  nursing  mother  or 
granny : the  hoys  learned  poaching  as  soon  as 
they  could  keep  a secret  ; and  they’ looked  on  their 
teachers  in  jail  as  a sort  of  heroes,  who  would  do 
still  more  daring  deeds  in  winter  nights  when  they 
came  out  again.  The  first  agricultural  improvers 
laid  the  fouudation  of  the  advancement  we  now 
see  : but  the  sense  of  it  did  not  penetrate  down- 
wards till  the  corn-laws  were  abolished.  It  was  a 
fine  thing  to  see  Mr.  Coke  and  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, in  smock-frocks,  busy'  during  a whole  mid- 
summer day’,  handling  and  sorting  sheep,  with  as 
deep  an  interest  as  either  of  them  ever  showed  in 
a debate  on  the  state  of  Europe  : and  their  agents 
and  leading  stock-managers  were  no  doubt  ani- 
mated by  their  zeal  : hut  the  clodpoles  through- 
out the  country  were  incapable  of  enthusiasm,  and 
more  like  their  own  pigs  than  like  their  landlords. 
What  the  change  is  now,  any  meeting  at  any 
flockmaster’s  will  show.  Amidst  the  oldest  pre- 
judices aud  the  most  singular  notions  of  the  way 
in  which  improvements  work,  one  finds  evidence 
that  the  lowest  farm  servant  believes  that  breeds 
of  animals  may  be  modified,  aud  that  treatment  of 
soil  affects  the  crops  ; and  that  stock  and  crops 
bear  a relation  to  each  other : and  this  dim  con- 
ception is  nothing  less  than  the  opening  of  a new 
world  and  a new  life.  It  has  stimulated  the  will, 
offered  a field  to  the  intellect ; and,  in  short, 
turned  the  labourer  from  a tool  into  a workman. 

Of  the  autumnal  celebrations,  the  first  is  the 
Harvest-Home.  What  an  inane  oil  air  it  was 
when  I was  young,  and  used  to  run  away  from 
the  noise  in  terror  ! To  my  eyes,  the  harvest-men 
were  a sort  of  savages.  1 hey’  used  to  tear  down 
the  street  of  the  village  or  town, — some  in  Sunday 
coats,  blue  with  brass  buttons ; some  in  fustian, 
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and  some  in  smocks  ; but  all  with  flaunting  gay 
ribhons  and  dancing  wheat-ears  in  their  hats. 
Most  of  them  were  staggering  drunk  ; and  they 
hurst  into  yard  or  kitchen,  wanting  to  kiss  the 
maids,  or  get  hold  of  the  beer-jug,  and  demanding 
money.  While  they  were  thus  intruding  by  twos 
and  threes,  into  half-a-dozen  houses,  the  main 
company  in  the  street  hollaed  for  “largesse  ; ” and 
a fearful  cry  it  was.  They  joined  hands  in  a 
circle,  threw  up  their  arms,  threw  back  their 
heads,  and  set  up  the  cry.  It  was  had  enough 
when  children  were  safe  at  home : hut  the  horror 
of  meeting  harvest-men  in  a walk  was  extreme. 
Nursemaids  and  mammas  turned  down  any  lane, 
collected  the  little  ones  behind  any  hedge,  escaped 
to  any  wood  or  into  anybody's  shop  or  kitchen,  at 
the  first  sight  of  gay  ribbons,  or  sound  of  a tipsy 
voice,  far  away  on  the  road.  The  end  was  that  the 
silly  fellows  were  lying  about  drunk  for  some  days 
and  nights,  and  came  forth  from  the  festival  sick 
and  peevish,  and  poorer  than  before  they  levied 
the  largesse  from  frightened  neighbours. 

We  hear  allegations  and  regrets  sometimes  that 
the  new  Harvest- Homes  in  Worcestershire,  Norfolk 
and  other  counties,  are  failures.  W e are  told  that 
the  people  accept  readily  enough  the  dinner  or  tea 
and  supper  offered  by  the  gentry  ; but  that  the 
men  will  have  their  own  drinking-bouts  after- 
wards, all  the  same.  How  far  this  is  true  T do 
not  know  : but  I am  sure  that  nothing  like  this 
modern  festival  could  have  been  shown  formerly. 
The  folk  could  have  gone  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  eaten  their  dinner  at  a long  table,  and  tried 
to  play,  and  pulled  forelocks  and  bobbed  curtseys  at 
the  close  : but  the  speaking  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent ; and  so  would  the  hearers’  countenances. 

One  cannot  say  much  yet  for  the  quality  of 
the  play  at  a rural  festival.  Some  Assistant- 
Commissioners  observe,  in  their  Education  Iteports, 
on  the  silly  and  helpless  character  of  the  amuse- 
ments in  rural  play-grounds  and  at  fairs  : and  most  of 
us  must  have  been  struck  with  the  same  thing.  It 
is  like  Quakers  trying  to  sing,  or  the  dancing  of 
the  Shakers  of  Lebanon.  The  children  pull  each 
other  about,  or  stand  jumping,  or  loll  on  a gate  : 
and  their  fathers  at  the  fair  pull  each  other  about, 
and  hop  about,  or  lounge  against  the  wall.  But, 
at  these  new  Harvest-Homes,  there  is  at  least  an 
intention  to  play  at  something ; and  there  seems 
to  be  some  ground  for  hope  that  bur  ancient  ball- 
plays  may  come  in  again.  Where  good  schools  are 
opened,  the  children  learn  to  play  ; and  they  will 
carry  forward  their  sports  and  the  love  of  them 
into  their  youth  and  manhood,  with  inestimable 
advantage  to  their  health  and  personal  bearing, 
as  well  as  to  their  intelligence  and  their  tempers. 
If  they  were  drilled,  and  taught  the  arts  of  de- 
fence, so  that  every  one's  right  arm  might  keep 
his  own  head,  it  would  be  a blessed  thing  for 
the  country,  and  a turning-point  in  the  social 
history  of  the  class.  But,  not  looking  so  far 
forward  at  this  moment,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  we  already  see  the  harvest-men  seated,  with 
wives  and  children,  at  a good  dinner  in  a tent, 
or  on  a terrace,  instead  of  stumbling  drunk 
about  the  streets  while  their  wives  are  wretched 
at  home.  We  may  be  thankful  to  hear  the 
chorus  of  “God  Save  the  Queen,”  however  rudely 
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sung,  in  the  twilight  of  a happy  day,  rather 
than  the  barbaric  “ Holla-largesse  ! ” screeched  by 
tipsy  clowns. 

With  this  new  method  of  keeping  Harvest- 
Home  is  united,  in  some  districts,  the  abolition 
of  mop-hiring.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the 
new  plan  of  registration  of  employers  and  serv- 
ants seems  to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  be  extend- 
ing in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  where 
the  evils  of  mop-hiring  have  been  most  severely 
felt.  For  years  to  come  there  will  be  rough  and 
rude  servants  of  both  sexes,  who  will  cling  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  statute-fair : but  if  a gene- 
ration is  growing  up  which  is  sensible  of  the 
respectability  of  a sincere  and  careful  bargain  for 
labour  and  wages,  formed  at  an  appropriate  office, 
under  conditions  of  mutual  knowledge,  tbe  prefer- 
ence of  mop-hiring  will  soon  be  a taste  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Lads  and  lasses  have  looked  upon  an 
annual  change  of  place  as  a sort  of  “ My  Lady’s 
Toilet,”  which  had  some  fun  in  it  : but  this  child’s 
play  has  been  very  ruinous  at  once  to  fortune  and 
character.  If  fun  is  wanted,  let  us  have  an  extra  , 
holiday : but  let  it  be  a real  holiday,  and  not  a spec- 
tacle of  men  and  women  standing  in  rows  to  he 
inspected  and  cheapened,  like  beasts  at  a cattle-  |i 
sale,  or  negroes  in  a slave-market.  At  one  tea-  j 
party  (in  lieu  of  tbo  local  mop),  this  autumn,  I 
see  that  the  amusement  was  dancing,  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  clergyman.  This  is  good, 
as  far  as  it  goes ; and  the  next  thing  to  be 
washed  is,  that  neighbours  knew  how  to  dance, 

— could  set  about  it  as  about  a game,  with  a 
purpose  and  on  a plan.  Perhaps,  when  our 
rural  labourers  have  learned  to  walk  with  the 
proper  muscles,  and  hold  themselves  upright  by 
means  of  drill,  they  may  dance  as  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  peasantry  do, — knowing 
what  they  are  about,  and  enjoying  the  true 
pleasure  of  the  dance,  as  a graceful  game,  played 
to  music.  Meantime,  any  dance  is  a great  im- 
provement on  the  debauch  which  closes  a mop- 
hiring. 

Next,  we  have  the  shows  of  flowers,  vegetables, 
and  fruits,  in  which  the  most  interesting  share  is 
borne  by  labourers  who  have  gardens  and  allot- 
ments. If  these  shows,  now  so  common,  had 
been  foretold  in  the  days  of  the  old  poor-law, 
when  the  labourers  had  weekly  loaves  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  their  children,  and  part  of 
their  low  wages  paid  out  of  the  rates,  it  would 
have  been  considered  a prophecy  of  a rise  in  rank 
and  fortu ne, — as  it  truly  is. 

In  many  English  counties,  we  now  see  .at  the 
shows,  splendid  turnips  and  vegetable  marrows, 
prodigious  gooseberries,  and  plums,  and  tempting 
apples,  and  gay  arrays  of  cut-flowers  ; and  if  we 
accompany  tbe  exhibitors  borne,  we  And  a noble 
pig,  fed  from  the  garden  refuse,  and  may  encounter 
in  the  allotment  field  some  costly  agricultural 
machine,  which  the  allotment  holders  have  clubbed 
the  means  of  hiring  for  as  many  days  as  will 
serve  them  all.  Such  a spectacle  recalls  the  time, 
still  within  living  memory,  when  labourers  met  in 
riot  to  break  thresliing  machines,  and  make  war 
against  steam ; and  when  midnight  conspiracy 
startled  the  moonless  nights  with  the  glare  of 
burning  stacks. 
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This  lirings  ns  to  the  remaining  show  of  the  this  very  autumn,  of  a Herefordshire  labourer  (I 
autumn, — the  Agricultural  Meetings,  held  all  over  will  not  repeat  his  name)  who  has  been  rewarded 
the  country.  They  are  as  interesting  now  to  the  at  the  rate  of  sevenpence-halfpenny  per  annum  for 
labourers  as  to  the  experimental  or  professional  the  years  that  he  has  kept  his  place  on  one  farm  ; 
farmers.  How  proud  the  honest  fellows  are  of  the  ! and  of  another,  who  received  thirty  shillings  and 
way  in  which  steam-cultivators  bring  the  soil  into  some  patronising  praise  from  ratepayers  for  having 
the  condition  of  a seedbed,  and  of  the  clean  and  reared  nine  children  without  help  from  the  parish, 
perfect  way  in  which  the  mowing  and  reaping  are  We  are  getting  on,  however,  and  Mr.  Walter 
done,  even  to  the  self-acting  delivery,  which  their  j commands  more  sympathy  from  high  and  low 
fathers  would  have  cursed  as  an  interference  with  every  year. 

their  proper  labour  ! How  proudly  each  driver  So  much  for  the  periodical  occasions  which 
takes  his  seat  on  the  machine,  and  guides  it  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  class  of  rural  labourers, 
straight  and  without  pause ; and  how  proud  and  There  are  evidences  and  promises  011  a larger 
pleased  are  the  boys  who  are  trusted  to  lix  the  scale  which  confirm  the  truth, 
anchors,  and  attend  to  the  machine,  and  finish  its  From  some  of  the  agricultural  counties  there 
work  in  the  rear.  How  they  listen  to  the  remarks  are  exclamations  of  alarm  about  the  stationary 
of  the  judges,  and  use  their  minds  in  observing  character,  and  even  the  decline  of  the  population, 
and  comparing  ! How  unlike  they  will  be  as  men  which  is  made  known  by  the  recent  census.  There 
to  the  elodpoles  their  grandfathers  ! is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  : the  question  is  whether  it 

At  the  banquet  afterwards,  how  their  position  is  an  alarming  one. 
advances  ! In  some  aged  labourers’  cottages  we  Several  causes  have  wrought  towards  this  result, 
still  see  the  wall  ornamented  with  framed  eertiti-  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  it  was  made 
cates,  which  tell  of  money  prizes  given  for  virtue ; known  by  a comparison  of  statistical  returns  that 
for  having  lived  so  many  years  under  one  master,  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population  to 
and  having  brought  up  so  many  children  without  others  was  incessantly  diminishing.  There  was  a 
help  from  the  rates.  But  givers  and  receivers  are  time  when  two-tliirds  of  the  nation  were  employed 
learning  to  be  ashamed  of  such  rewards.  The  in  agriculture  ; whereas  it  had  long  ago  diminished 
labourers  are  tinder  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Walter  to  one-fiftli.  We  were  publicly  appealed  to,  I re- 
for  what  he  has  done  iu  ripening  the  higher  spirit  member,  a quarter  of  a eentury  ago,  to  look  round 
which  is  now  leading  employers  and  employed  to  us,  and  see  what  became  of  the  children  of  farmers 
see  the  distinction  between  prizes  given  for  pro-  and  rural  labourers  : and  we  saw,  sure  enough,  that 
fessional  accomplishment  and  rewards  conferred  a farmer  with  four  sons  and  as  many  daughters 
for  moral  conduct.  We  have  had  several  excellent  brought  up  perhaps  one  son  to  the  farm,  and  placed 
speeches  from  Mr.  Walter  on  this  topic  ; but  this  three  in  some  shop,  or  manufacture,  or  profession  ; 
year’s,  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wokingham  while  his  daughters  married  not  only  farmers, 
Agricultural  Association  is  so  good,  that  he  could  but  tradesmen  or  townsmen  of  some  sort.  The 
hardly  do  better  than  repeat  it  every  autumn,  till  labourers’ children  have  gone  off  into  manufactories, 
there  is  not  a landlord  who  would  venture  to  offer  or  domestic  service,  or  are  journeyman  artisans,  or 
gold  to  a fellow-citizen  for  being  a good  husband  stand  behind  the  counter.  While  they  were  so 
and  father,  or  a sober  and  faithful  servant,  nor  a disposed  of,  the  Nottingham  lace-weavers,  the 
labourer  who  would  condescend  to  accept  it.  He  Leicester  stockingers,  the  Coventry  and  Lancashire 
points  out  the  rational  character  of  a prize  given  operatives  were  bringing  up  all  their  children  to 
to  the  successful  builder  of  a rick,  or  rearer  of  their  own  trade.  The  evils  of  this  latter  plan  are 
lambs,  or  driver  of  a straight  furrow, — such  acts  not  my  subject  now.  Wc  are  concerned  here  only 
being  facts  of  which  observers  are  the  judges,  and  with  the  fact  that  rural  occupation  was  not  heredi- 
in  which  the  candidates  themselves  strive  for  tary,  while  other  callings  were.  Yet  we  believed  we 
honour  or  reward  : whereas,  in  the  case  of  moral  had  too  many  farm  labourers,  and  the  low  wages 
conduct,  the  good  man  is  not  a candidate  for  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  so.  Emigration  was 
honour  and  reward,  and  the  givers  of  the  prizes  naturally  resorted  to  ; and  we  have  seen  what  a 
are  not  qualified  for  just  judgment.  Whether  a point  it  has  reached — the  great  mass  of  emigrants 
servant  remains  long  in  one  service  depends  as  being  from  the  rural  disti'icts.  .Since  the  opening 
much  on  the  employer  as  the  employed  ; and  of  the  trade  in  corn,  and  the  agricultural  improvc- 
many  a good  labourer  cannot  stay  in  a place  which  ment  that  has  followed,  the  demand  for  rural 
a bad  fellow  woxdd  make  a profit  of.  No  one  of  labour  has  risen  steadily,  though  not  uniformly, 
us  woidd  accept  a judgment  on  our  conduct  in  We  still  want  a system  of  agricultural  statistics, 
life  from  any  man  simply  because  he  is  rich,  or  and  the  repeal  of  the  last  remains  of  the  law  of 
because  we  have  made  a contract  with  him  for  settlement  to  admit  of  the  natural  distribution  of 
some  mutual  benefit.  This  seems  now  so  plain  labour,  and  the  natural  equalisation  of  its  rewards: 
that  wc  turn  away  from  the  spectacle  of  a vene-  the  wages  arc  still  eight  shillings  in  one  agrieul- 
rable  fellow-citizen  being  called  up  to  stand  before  tural  county  and  sixteen  in  another  ; but,  on  the 
the  gentry,  and  be  patronised  for  having  doue  his  whole,  rural  labour  is  much  better  paid,  and  the 
duty  before  God  in  his  own  home.  Whether  he  is  demand  for  labourers  is  on  the  increase,  notwith- 
proud  or  ashamed,  wc  sec  that  he  is  degraded,  standing  the  growing  use  of  labour-saving 
and  we  feel  the  insult  for  him.  We  deny  the  machinery.  Thus,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
jurisdiction  of  his  patrons,  and  should  be  pleased  that  the  rural  population  will  once  more  increase, 
to  see  him  take  courage  to  throw  down  the  money  at  It  must  do  so  whenever  it  answers  better  to  the 
their  feet.  This  remnant  of  the  old  corruption  of  people  to  stay  at  home  than  to  emigrate,  and 
landlordism  remains  to  be  dealt  with  : we  read,  whenever  it  answers  as  well  to  work  on  the  land 
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as  in  the  shop  or  the  mill.  Meantime,  it  is  well 
that  a clearance  has  been  made  of  a depressed* 
apathetic,  low-minded  order  of  labourers,  corrupted 
or  disheartened  by  the  operation  of  laws  now 
abolished.  They  or  their  children  have  found  a 
good  held  of  labour  in  the  colonies  ; and  they  are 
not  present  here  to  keep  up  bad  traditions  about 
parish  help*  poaching,  and  all  the  old  corruptions. 

But  the  new  labourers  must  be  of  a higher 
order.  The  new  agricultural  machinery  could 
not  have  been  wielded  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
time  of  George  IV.  Are  we  attending  to  this? 
Are  wc  looking  to  the  training  of  the  cottage 
children  of  our  time  ? 

We  may  see  great  promise  in  this  direction  too. 
There  are  complaints  all  over  the  land  of  the 
badness  of  our  cottage  accommodation  : and  this 
complaint  shows  that  something  better  is  desired, 
— which  is  the  same  thing  in  this  country  as 
being  intended.  As  the  law  of  settlement  is 
relaxed,  the  inducement  to  bring  labourers  near 
to  their  work  strengthens  ; and  as  the  men’s  faces 
brighten  and  their  minds  grow  stirring,  their 
masters  perceive  that  it  is  good  economy  to 
provide  for  their  health  and  domestic  comfort. 
Hence  the  cottage-building  movement,  and  the 
popular  cry  in  favour  of  dwellings  with  not  less 
1 than  three  bedrooms. 

Then,  there  is  the  stir  about  the  schools,  and 
the  endless  discussion  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
children  being  taken  from  school  before  they  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts.  The 
country  is  covered  with  schools  ; and  there  never 
before  was  such  a provision  of  qualified  teachers  : 
but  the  children  are  out  in  the  fields,  earning 
something  towards  the  family  expenses,  instead  of 
coming  to  school  with  their  pence  in  their  hands. 
Here,  however,  a bright  prospect  opens.  Parents 
would  spare  their  children  for  half  the  day,  if  that 
wopld  do  : and  now  it  appears  that  half  the  day 
| will  do, — and  better  than  the  whole.  Mr.  Paget. 
M.P.  for  Nottingham,  told  us  long  ago  how  he 
had  succeeded  on  his  farm  and  in  his  school  by 
having  two  sets  of  boys,  to  take  the  farm  work 
and  schooling  in  turn  : and  now  Mr.  Chadwick 
has  supplied  us  with  abundant  proof  that  children 
of  all  ranks  in  life,  and  of  both  sexes,  learn  at 
least  as  much  in  four  hours  of  every  day  in  school 
as  in  eight.  The  study  of  the  human  brain  and  of 
children’s  ways  might  teach  us  beforehand  that 
young  niinds  cannot  profitably  apply  to  book  study 
for  any  large  proportion  of  every  day ; but  we  see 
the  fact  in  all  directions  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
look  for  it.  Factory  children  learn  as  much  in  half- 
time, when  properly  tanght,  as  whole-day  scholars. 
Girls  who  sew  all  the  afternoons,  read  and  write 
and  cipher  as  well  as  boys  who  study7  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  This  is  now  so  clear  that 
the  practice  of  drill,  and  various  other  muscular 
exercises  are  introduced  into  boys’  schools  where 
the  necessity  for  labour  does  not  exist.  Labourer® 
boys  can  therefore  use  their  muscles  in  earning  a 
part  of  their  living,  and  get  all  the  good  they  are 
capable  of  from  school  at  the  same  time.  Their 
parents  are  becoming  so  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
value  of  intelligence  in  labourers  who  are  to  be 
employed  on  or  with  machinery  henceforth  that 
there  w ill  be  less  and  less  trouble  in  getting  our 
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rural  schools  filled ; and  especially  if,  by  a change 
in  our  system,  we  secure  more  effective  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  If  we  remember 
how  badly  these  main  things  have  been  tanght 
hitherto,  how  many7  boys  have  sat  for  years  to- 
gether on  school-benches  to  little  purpose,  while 
they7  might  have  been  learning  their  business  from 
their  fathers  in  the  field  ; and  how  many  girls  have 
come  out  at  last  unable  to  read  a book  pleasantly, 
or  write  a letter  correctly,  while  they7  are  helpless 
with  the  cows  and  the  chickens,  and  unable  to 
cook  the  family  dinner,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
there  has  been  some  prejudice  to  get  over  about 
schooling.  But  the  desire  for  reading  and  writing 
is  still  strong ; and  when  it  is  once  seen  that  these 
can  be  thoroughly  gained  (and  much  besides), 
while  half  the  day  remains  for  work  at  home, 
there  will  be  a brighter  prospect  before  the  next 
generation  of  rural  labourers  than  there  ever  was 
before  their  forefathers. 

If  that  class  of  our  people  is- already  more  dis- 
posed to  save  money7  than  any  other  order  of 
labourers,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  they7  are 
likely  to  save  more  henceforth  continually7 ; for 
fresh  encouragements  are  ever  offered  to  them. 
We  see  the  allotment  in  one  case,  and  the  pig  in 
another  : we  find  a labourer  here  and  there  living 
in  a cottage  of  his  own,  obtained  by7  subscription 
to  a soundlyr-managed  building-society ; and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  peasantry  arc 
members  of  some  benefit-club.  We  are  better 
pleased  to  be  told  of  the  large  aggregate  amount 
of  their  deposits  in  the  saving-banks  throughout 
the  country7,  because  many  building-societies  and 
benefit-clubs  are  ignorantly7  founded  and  badly 
managed.  But  the  grandest  step  y7et  is  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks,  which 
will  answer  every7  purpose  of  the  day-labourer  who 
desires  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  the  security 
of  his  own  old  age.  In  the  safe  bank  which  is 
open  every  day  at  the  Post-office  (and  which  will 
be,  in  course  of  time,  at  every  Post-office)  he  can 
lay7  by7  a shilling  or  more,  as  often  as  he  can  spare 
it,  without  anybody7  knowing,  and  with  liberty  to 
draw  it  out  when  he  wants  it.  His  deposit  will 
gather  interest  and  compound  interest  as  it  lies  • 
and  by7  paying  in  without  delay7  whatever  he  can 
spare  he  saves  himself  from  many  a temptation  to 
waste  or  foolish  indulgence.  Persons  who  wish 
well  to  the  order  should  turn  tract-distributors  for 
once,  and  give  away  to  all  they7  know7  the  little 
penny  publication  which  has  just  issued  from  the 
Victoria  Press,  called  “ Post  office  Savings  Banks: 
A Few7  Words  Concerning  Them.”  At  present  we 
have  only7  an  instalment  of  open  offices,  but  the 
immediate  success  of  the  experiment  promises  that 
the  institution  will  extend  till  every  post-office 
will  be  engaged  in  it. 

All  these  hopefid  signs  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
discouragements  wdiich  still  exist.  V e may  still 
see  country7  public-houses  where  wretched  labour- 
ers, stupitied  with  drugged  beer,  are  ly7ing  under 
the  benches,  w’hile  their  wives  outside  try  in  vain 
to  get  at  them,  or  coax  them  home.  W e still  have 
farm-servants  who  admit  that  they7  spend  two 
shillings  a week  in  tobacco  ; and  some  to  whom 
we  can  prove  that  their  pipe  has  cost  them  thirty 
pounds  in  a dozen  years,  while  they  have  been 
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protesting  that  they  could  not  spare  school  pence 
tor  their  children.  We  have  still  poaching  affrays, 
in  which  debauched  and  idle  labourers  are  sure  to 
be  the  leaders,  under  doom  of  blood-guiltiness, 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  still  somewhat  rare  to  meet 
with  a rural  labourer  who  has  the  good  sense, 
independence,  intelligence,  diligence,  and  rational 
frugality  which  we  often  find  in  combination  in  a 
family  man  of  the  artisan  or  operative  class.  The 
pressure  of  the  time  has  hitherto  been  against  the 
peasant.  It  is  now  turning  in  his  favour  ; and  it 
is  the  business  of  us  all,  including  himself,  to  con- 
template the  remaining  evil  and  the  rising  good, 
and  to  direct  our  efforts  and  our  hopes  accord- 
ingly. Fr.on  the  Mountain. 

WHY  I LEFT  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

“Then  I'll  resign, said  I. 

‘“Very  well,”  said  he,  “yon  can  do  as  you 
please.” 

And  now,  having  repeated  two  sentences,  which 
have  been  running  in  my  mind  ever  since  they  were 
uttered,  I 'will  try  to  tell  how  it  was  that  I came 
to  make  so  decided  a remark.  It  is  astonishing 
the  soothing  effect  which  repeating  a grievance 
has  on  the  sufferer,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse 
for  inflicting  my  woes  on  an  unoffending  reader. 

First  then,  to  introduce  myself,  lily  name  is 
Codlings  ; I am  short,  stout,  and  middle-aged ; 
and  I am,  or  rather  (alas  !)  was,  a captain  in  the 
Targetshire,  or  Heath  to  the  Invader  Volunteers. 
And  I may  add  that  no  one  could  have  been  a 
more  thorough  volunteer  than  I was : I was  proud 
of  the  uniform,  and  liked  the  exercise. 

The  ISth  of  June  had  long  been  fixed  as  the 
day  on  which  a grand  review  of  the  corps  was  to 
take  place. 

An  M.  P.  for  the  county  was  to  be  present,  and 
a bugle  was  to  be  presented  by  the  M.  P.  ’s 
daughter,  and  altogether  we  felt  that  the  eyes  of 
Europe  would  be  upon  us,  aud  we  felt  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

As  the  day  approached  our  drills  were  multi- 
plied to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  us  feared 
that  our  uniform  would  hardly  last  so  as  to  be  lit 
to  be  seen  at  the  review,  so  great  was  the  strain 
upon  it. 

However,  practice  makes  perfect,  and  after  our 
last  drill  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  we  one  and 
all  considered  that  we  were  so  near  to  perfection, 
that  our  talents  would  be  altogether  thrown  away 
upon  an  ordinary  field  day,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  a grand  sham  fight,  on  the  exact  model  of 
a real  one,  would  at  all  do  us  justice. 

It  was  in  vain  for  our  adjutant  (a  half-pay 
officer  of  the  army,  and  who  is  dreadfully  jealous  of 
our  progress  I am  sure)  to  object  ; a sham  battle 
we  were  determined  upon. 

The  only  difficulty  was  to  decide  which  battle 
of  modern  times  should  be  honoured  by  our 
notice  : Alma,  Inkerman,  Solferino,  were  all 


a cow-shed  in  it,  which  would  do  admirably  for 
Hugomont  aud  its  adjacent  wood. 

The  next  question  was  to  find  a leader  for  the 
force  to  be  driven  back  ; no  one  was  desirous  of 
appearing  in  the  light  of  a beaten  general  on  their 
first  field,  till  at  last  I,  Codlings,  was  selected  to 
enact  the  part  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

The  somewhat  seconder}'  part  of  Blucher  was 
to  be  taken  by  our  senior  first-lieutenant, 
Crabtrees  by  name. 

Crabtrees  had  been  originally  in  the  Hussars, 
but  having  been  rather  too  fond  of  chicken 
hazard,  had  sold  out,  and  retired  to  his  ancestral 
acres.  He  was  for  some  time  my  front  rank  man, 
aud  although  generally  speaking  he  was  most 
expert  at  the  “ Manual,”  he  invariably  ordered  his 
rifle  ou  to  my  toes,  apologised,  smiled  at  my 
agonised  contortions,  and  repeated  the  performance 
five  minutes  afterwards. 

He  it  was,  too,  who  with  malice  aforethought 
abstracted  the  detonating  composition  from  my 
percussion- caps  on  the  eve  of  a field  day,  thereby 
covering  me  with  confusion  ; and  added  insult  to 
injury  by  exposing  the  trick  he  had  played  me,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I was  expatiating  on  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  government  rille  to  a 
select  circle  of  friends,  and  stating  my  belief  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  most  of  them  go  off. 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  my  firiug  off  my 
ramrod  by  accident,  Crabtrees  was  the  man  who 
discovered  its  absence,  in  spite  of  my  trying  to 
look  innocent  and  unconscious,  aud  presented  it 
to  me  amidst  the  jeers  of  my  comrades.  Alto- 
gether, Crabtrees  was  a nuisance,  and  I hated  hiui 
cordially. 

Our  colonel  was  to  command  the  supposed 
British  army,  assisted  by  the  adjutant,  while  I 
was  allowed  as  a set-off  to  the  latter  functionary 
the  drill-sergeant  of  our  corps. 

The  night  of  the  17th  June  was  a restless  one 
for  me,  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow  were  ever 
present  with  me,  and  prevented  my  sleeping;  and 
even  when  L had  coaxed  myself  at  last  into  a sort 
of  sleep,  I awoke  with  a start,  five  minutes  after- 
wards, with  the  full  conviction  that  I had  been 
omitted  to  be  called,  and  that  the  review  was  all 
over  without  me,  the  representative  of  Napoleon, 
the  martial  Codlings.  A second  time  I awoke,  in 
a fancied  endeavour  to  draw  my  sword  (being 
attacked  by  two  gigantic  enemies)  ; the  handle 
twisted  and  turned  like  a snake  in  my  hands,  and 
seemed  to  be  ringing  like  a bell,  when  to  my 
surprise  1 found  myself  with  the  bellrope  in  my 
grasp,  and  the  whole  of  the  household  rushing  to 
my  room  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
outbreak. 

At  last,  after  having  looked  at  my  watch  a 
hundred  times,  I found  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  up 
I got,  rushed  to  the  window,  and,  fates  be 
praiscK  it  was  a lovely  morning. 

How  I got  dressed  that  da}'  I know  not,  for  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  my  buttons  flew 


discussed ; but  each  presented  some  objections, 
and  we  were  nearly  giving  up  the  idea,  and  the 
adjutant  becoming  triumphant,  when  Waterloo 
was  proposed,  as  being  appropriate  to  the  day, 
and  moreover,  it  was  added  that  there  was  a 
small  clump  of  trees  on  our  parade-ground,  with 


off  from  my  touch,  like  needles  to  a magnet.  At 
last  my  toilet  was  completed,  but  with  m>?  feelings 
breakfast  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  anything 
beyond  a cup  of  tea  would  have  choked  me 
outright. 

Our  rendezvous  was  to  be  the  railway  statiou, 
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where  we  were  to  receive  our  M.  P. , who  was  to  | 
arrive  by  the  10  o'clock  train,  and  from  thence 
we  were  to  march  to  our  various  positions. 

Crabtrees  was  to  remain  at  the  A\  liite  Hart  in 
the  town  until  sent  for,  and  was  then  to  come  up 
with  his  detachment  to  conduct  the  pursuit. 

The  ten  o'clock  train  arrived,  and  with  it  the 
M.P.,  who  shook  hands  with  all  the  officers,  and 
complimented  individually  every  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  private  on  his  soldierlike  appear- 
ance. 

The  M.P.'s  daughter,  who  was  to  present  the 
bugle,  was  lovely,  and  1 burned  to  distinguish 
myself,  and  obtain,  perhaps,  an  approving  smile, 
or  even  a crown  of  laurels  which  she  might — who 
knows? — have  secreted  in  her  pocket.  The 
laurels,  not  the  smile,  I mean. 

We  marched  off,  our  band  playing  one  of  our 
favourite  airs.  I regret  not  being  able  to  state 
which  it  was  : but,  unfortunately,  the  first-cornet, 
who  always  played  the  melody,  was  ill  with  the 
toothache,  and  was  unable  to  attend  parade,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  march  with  accompaniments  only, 
but  the  big  drum  did  his  duty  nobly,  and  we  did 
not  miss  the  first-cornet  so  much,  after  all. 

At  length  we  reached  the  parade-ground.  I 
stole  a glance  at  the  M.P.'s  fair  daughter  as  I 
marched  my  men  off  to  take  up  the  position  of 
the  attacking  French  army,  and  my  heart  throbbed 
audibly  through  my  uniform. 

When  we  arrived,  imagine  my  chagrin  at  being 
told  by  our  drill-sergeant,  who  appeared  quite  to 
ignore  me,  that  my  position  Avas  to  be.  a stationary 
one,  .and  that,  in  imitation  of  Napoleon  and  his 
look-out  tower,  I must  climb  a tree  and  from 
thence  watch  the  proceedings.  1 avas  never  good 
at  climbing  ; but,  w ith  a little  assistance,  and — I 
am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  our  discipline — 
an  occasional  reminder  from  some  of  my  men's 
bayonets,  I reached  the  second  bough. 

Our  fellows  behaved  splendidly.  Hugomont — 
or  the  cow-shed — was  taken  and  retaken,  and  at 
length  the  time  arrived  for  the  last  grand  charge. 
Human  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I had 
been  doing  patience  on  a monument  for  two  hours, 
and  was  thoroughly  sick  of  it,  so  I determined  to 
depart  from  history  and  my  tree  and  lead  the 
charge  myself. 

1 had  some  difficulty  in  getting  down,  and  when 
1 had  succeeded  my  men  were  already  charging, 
and  just  as  1 was  running  after  them  at  my  best 
pace  whom  should  I see  coming  up  between  us 
but  that  confounded  Crabtrees  and  his  supposed 
Prussians  ? 

They  had  evident!}’  lunched  at  the  White  Hart, 
and  appeared  to  have  taken  more  to  drink  than 
was  good  for  them.  However  that  might  be,  they 
no  sooner  caught  sight  of  me  than  they  raised  a 
shout  of  “There’s  Bonaparte  himself — let's  take 
him  prisoner  S’ 

I turned  and  fled. 

It  was  in  vain.  My  figure  was  not  calculated 
for  running,  and  they  gained  upon  me  at  every 
step  ; but  still  I held  on,  I scrambled  over  hedges 
and  through  ditches,  but  still  1 felt  that  they 
could  catch  me  at  any  moment.  1 unclasped  my 
sword-belt  in  hopes  that  that  trophy  would  be 
sufficient  for  them.  But,  no  ! one  picked  it  up 


and  the  others  still  pursued ; they  evidently 
looked  upon  me  as  the  representative  of  invasion, 
and  were  determined  on  revenge. 

I ran  till  I could  run  no  longer,  and  then  sank 
exhausted.  They  seized  me,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  protestations  and  stragglings  and  explanations 
that  I wTas  only  Codlings,  and  not  Bonaparte,  they 
dragged  me  to  a duck-pond.  I heard  a “One 
two,  three,  and  away  ! ” and  the  next  momeut  I 
was  floundering  in  four  feet  of  black  mud. 

I struggled  out  as  I best  might.  The  first  man 
1 saw  was  Crabtrees,  who  apologised  for  the 
behaviour  of  his  men  with  a smile  on  his  counte- 
nance for  w kick  1 could  have  slain  him  then  and 
there. 

When  I recovered  myself  a little,  I crawled 
rather  than  walked  up  to  the  parade-ground,  and 
arrived  just  after  the  bugle  had  been  presented. 

My  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a general 
shout  of  laughter.  Even  the  M.P.  ’s  pretty  daughter 
— whose  semi-official  position  should  have  kept  her 
quiet — laughed.  The  more  1 stormed  and  swore, 
the  more  they  all  laughed  ; and  well  they  might, 
for  I presented  the  spectacle  of  a dripping  nigger. 

The  next  morning  I went  to  the  colonel,  and 
lodged  my  complaint  against  Crabtrees ; but  it 
was  of  no  use,  lie  only  laughed  at  me,  and  1 then 
expressed  myself  in  the  words  with  w hich  I began 
my  sad  tale. 

I have,  since  writing  the  above,  just  seen  the 
“ Gazette,”  in  which  1 perceive  the  following  : 

Tarc.etshire  Yoluxteers. — F.  Crabtrees,  Esq.,  to 
lie  Captain,  vice  Codlings,  resigned. 

Imagine  my  disgust.  W.  H.  S. 

BY  THE  ROSANNA. 

To  F.  M. 

Stanzer  Thai,  Turol. 
The  old  grey  Alp  has  caught  the  cloud, 

And  the  torrent  river  sings  aloud  ; 

The  glacier-grcen  Hosanna  sings 
An  organ  song  of  its  upper  springs. 

Foaming  under  the  tiers  of  pine, 

I see  it  dash  dow  n the  dark  ravine, 

And  it  tumbles  the  rocks  in  boisterous  [day, 

"With  an  earnest  will  to  find  its  way. 

Sharp  it  throws  out  an  emerald  shoulder, 

And,  thundering  ever  of  the  mountain, 

Slaps  in  sport  some  giant  houlder, 

And  tops  it  in  a silver  fountain. 

A chain  of  foam  from  end  to  end, 

And  a solitude  so  deep,  my  friend, 

You  may  forget  that  man  abides 
Beyond  the  great  mute  mountain-sides. 

Yet  to  me,  in  this  high-walled  solitude 
Of  river  and  rock  and  forest  rude, 

The  roaring  voice  through  the  long  white  chain, 

Is  the  voice  of  the  world  of  bubble  and  brain. 

I find  it  where  I sought  it  least ; 

I sought  the  mountain  and  the  beast, 

The  young  thin  air  that  knits  the  nerves, 

The  chamois  ledge,  the  snow}-  curves  • 

Earth  in  her  whiteness  looking  hold 
To  Heaven  fur  ever  as  of  old. 

And  lo,  if  I translate  the  sound 
Now  thundering  in  my  ears  around, 
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’Tis  London  rushing  down  a hill  : 

Life,  or  London  ; w hich  you  will ! 

And  men  with  brain  who  follow  the  bubble, 

And  hosts  without,  who  hurry  and  eddy, 

And  still  press  on  : joy,  passion,  and  trouble  ! 
Necessity's  instinct  ; true,  though  unsteady. 

Yea,  letting  alone  the  roar  and  the  strife, 

This  On-on-on  is  so  like  life  ! 

Here’s  devil  take  the  hindmost,  too  ; 

And  an  amorous  wave  has  a beauty  in  view  ; 

And  lips  of  others  are  kissing  the  rocks  : 

Here’s  chasing  of  bubbles,  and  wooing  of  blocks. 

And  through  the  resonant  monotone 

I catch  wild  laughter  mix’d  with  shrieks  ; 

And  a wretched  creature’s  stifled  moan, 

Whom  Time,  the  terrible  usurer,  tweaks. 

And  yonder  a little  boy  bellows  the  Topic  ; 

The  picture  of  yesterday  clean  for  a peuny : 

Done  with  a pen  so  microscopic 

That  we  all  see  ourselves  in  the  face  of  the  manv. 

Business,  Business,  seems  the  word, 

In  this  uuvarying  Oii-on-on  ! 

The  volume  coming,  the  volume  gone, 

Shoots,  glancing  at  Beauty,  undeterr'd  : 

As  in  the  torrent  of  cabs  we  both 

Have  glanced,  borne  forward,  willing  or  loth. 

I 

I3  it  enough  to  profane  your  mood, 

Arcadian  dreamer,  who  think  it  sad 
If  a breath  of  the  world  on  your  haunts  intrude, 
Though  in  London  you’re  hunting  the  bubble  like 
mad  ? 

For  you  are  one  who  raise  the  Nymph 
Wherever  Nature  sits  alone ; 

Who  pitch  your  delight  in  a region  of  lymph, 

Rejoiced  that  its  arms  evade  your  own. 

I see  you  lying  here,  and  wistfully 

Watching  the  dim  shape,  tender  and  fresh  ; 

Your  Season-Beauty  faithless,  or  kiss’d  fully, 

You’re  just  a little  tired  of  flesh. 

She  dances,  and  gleams,  now  under  the  wave, 

Now  on  a fern-branch,  or  fox-glove  hell ; 

Thro’  a wreath  of  the  bramble  she  eyes  me  grave; 
She  has  a secret  she  will  not  tell. 

But  if  I fullow  her  more  and  more, 

If  I hold  her  sacred  to  each  lone  spot, 

She'll  tell  me — what  I knew  before  ; 

Fur  the  secret  is,  that  she  can’t  be  caught ! 

She  lives,  I swear ! We  join  hands  there. 

But  what’s  her  use  ? Can  you  declare  ? 

If  she  serves  no  purpose,  she  must  take  wing  : 

Art  stamps  her  for  an  ugly  thing. 

Will  she  fly  with  the  old  gods,  or  join  with  the  new  ? 

Is  she  made  of  the  stulf  for  a thorough  alliance  ? 
Or,  standing  alone,  does  she  dare  to  go  thro’ 

The  ordeal  of  a scrutiny  of  Science  ! 

Wliat  say  you,  if,  in  this  retreat, 

While  she  poises  tiptoe  on  you  granite  slab,  man, 

I introduce  her,  shy  and  sweet, 

To  a short- nock’d,  many-caped,  Loudon  cabman  ? 

Yon  gasp ! — she  totters ! And  is  it  too  much  ? 
Mayn't  he  take  off  his  hat  to  her  hope  for  a touch? 
Get  one  kind  curtsey  of  aerial  grace 
For  his  most  liberal  grimace  ? 


It  would  do  him  a world  of  good,  poor  devil ! 

And  Science  makes  equal  on  this  level : 

Homemher  that ! — and  his  friend,  the  popular 
Mr.  Professor,  learned  and  jocular, 

Were  he  to  inspect  her  aud  call  her  a foam-bow, 

I very  much  fear  it  would  prove  a home-blow. 

We  couldn’t  save  her  ! — she’d  vanish,  fly  ; 

Thu’  she’s  more  than  that,  as  we  know  right  well ; 

But  who  shall  expound  to  a hard  cold  eye, 

The  infinite  impalpable  ? 

A Queen  on  sufferance  must  not  act 
My  Lady  Scornful  : — thus  presuming, 

If  Sentiment  won’t  wed  with  Fact, 

Poor  Sentiment  soon  needs  perfuming. 

Let  her  curtsey  with  becoming  tact 

To  cabman  caped  and  poet  blooming  ! — 

No,  I wouldn’t  mix  Porter  with  Montepulciano  ! 

I ask  you  merely,  without  demanding, 

To  give  a pour  beggar  his  bn  nil'  viano  — 

Make  my  meaning  large  with  your  understanding! 

The  cicada  sits  spinning  his  wheel  on  the  tree  ; j 

The  little  green  lizard  slips  over  the  stone 
Like  water  : the  waters  flash,  and  the  cone 
Drops  at  my  feet.  Say,  how  shall  it  he  ? 

Your  Nymph  is  on  trial.  Will  she  own 
Her  parentage  Humanity  ! 

Of  her  essence  these  things  hut  form  a part ; 

Her  heart  comes  out  of  the  human  heart. 

Tremendous  thought,  which  I scarce  dare  hlao,  man ! I 
The  soul  she  yet  lacks — the  illumination 
Immortal  ! — it  strikes  me  like  inspiration, 

She  must  get  her  that  soul  by  wedding  the  cabman  ! 

Don’t  ask  me  why : — when  Instinct  speaks, 

Old  Mutlier  Reason  is  not  at  home. 

But  how  gladly  would  dance  the  days  and  the  weeks ! 

And  the  sky,  what  a mirth-embracing  dome  ! 

If  round  sweet  Poesy's  waist  were  curl’d 
The  arm  of  him  who  drives  the  world  ! 

Could  she  claim  a higher  conquest,  she  ? 

And  a different  presence  his  would  he  ! 

I see  him  lifting  his  double  chin 

On  his  three-fold  comforter,  sniffing  and  smirking, 

And  showing  11s  all  that  the  man  within 
Has  had  his  ideas  of  her  secretly  lurking. 

Confess  that  the  sight  were  as  fine — ay.  as  fair 
As  if  from  a fire-ball  iu  mid-air 
She  glow’d  before  you  womuu,  spreading 
With  hands  the  hair  her  foot  was  treading  ! 

’Twere  an  effort  for  Nature  both  ways,  and  which 
The  mightier  I can't  aver  : 

If  we  screw  ourselves  up  to  a certain  pitch, 

She  meets  us — that  I know  of  her. 

She  is  ready  to  meet  the  grim  caiman  half-way ! 

Now  ! and  where  better  than  here,  where,  with 
thunder 

Of  waters,  she  might  bathe  his  clay, 

Aud  enter  him  by  the  gate  of  wonder 

It  takes  him  doubtless  long  to  peel, 

Who  wears  at  least  a dozen  capes  : 

Yet  if  hut  once  she  makes  him  feel, 

The  Man  comes  of  his  multiform  shapes.] 

To  make  him  feel,  friend,  is  not  easy. 

I once  did  nourish  that  ambition: 

But  there  he  goes,  purple,  and  greasy,  and  wheezy, 

And  waits  a greater  and  truer  magician  ! 
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Hark  to  the  wild  Hosanna  cheering  ! 

Never  droops  she,  while  changing  clime 
At  every  leap,  the  levels  nearing : 

Faith  in  ourselves  is  faith  in  Time ! 

And  faith  in  Nature  keeps  the  force 
We  have  in  us  fur  daily  wear. 

Come  from  thy  keen  Alps  down,  and,  hoarse, 

Tell  to  the  valleys  the  tale  1 bear, 

0 “River ! 

Now,  vuy  friend,  adieu  ! 

In  contrast,  and  in  likeness,  you 
Have  risen  before  me  from  the  tide, 

Whose  channel  is  narrow,  whose  noise  is  wide ; 
Whose  rage  is  that  of  your  native  seas ; 

Buzzing  of  battle  like  myriad  bees, 

Which  you  have  heard  on  the  Buxine  shore 
Soumiing  in  earnest.  Here  have  I paced 
The  delicate  spirit  with  which  you  adore 
Bame  Nature  in  lone  haunts  embraced. 

Have  I frighted  it,  frail  thing,  aghast  ? 

1 have  shown  it  the  way  to  live  and  last ! 

How  often  will  those  long  links  of  foam 
Cry  to  me  in  my  English  home, 

To  nerve  me,  whenever  I hear  them  bellow, 

Like  the  smack  of  the  hand  of  a gallant  fellow  ! 

I give  them  my  meaning  here,  and  they 
Will  give  me  theirs  when  far  away. 

And  the  snowy  points,  and  the  ash -pale  peaks, 
Will  bring  a trembling  to  my  cheeks, 

The  leap  of  the  vhite-ileck’d,  clear  light,  green — 
Sudden  the  length  of  its  course  be  seen, 

As,  swift  it  launches  an  emerald  shoulder, 

And,  thundering  ever  of  the  mountain, 

Slaps  in  sport  some  giant  boulder, 

And  tops  it  in  a silver  fountain. 

George  Meredith. 


OF  A MAN  WHO  FELL  AMONG 
THIEVES. 

In  a voyage  1 made  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  King 
Kammehammeha  a supply  of  champagne  and 
bottled  beer,  an  application  was  made  by  an 
Englishman  there  for  a passage  in  my  vessel  to 
Sydney.  1 was  not  at  all  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  request,  for  l could  only  do  so  at  considerable 
personal  inconvenience  ; hut  it  was  urged  so 
strongly  by  the  applicant  that  I at  last  consented, 
partly  because  we  were  under  some  obligations  to 
him,  but  ehiefly  because  of  the  truth  of  his 
1 representations  that  if  I refused,  the  individual  on 
whose  behalf  be  made  the  application  might  have 
to  remain  there  many  months  before  another  vessel 
would  touch  at  the  island  which  was  not  hound  for 
California,  to  which  State  he  had  excellent  reasons 
for  not  returning. 

The  captain  of  a vessel  has  something  else  to  do 
■ for  some  hours  after  leaving  port  without  paying 
attention  to  passengers,  or  even  thinking  of  them, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  we  had 
put  to  sea  that  I remembered  I had  a passenger  on 
hoard.  The  sea  being  remarkably  smooth,  I was 
I rather  surprised  at  not  seeing  him  on  deck  all  that 
day,  and  still  more  when  three  or  four  days  more 
passed  over  without  his  making  his  appearance.  1 
| enquired  of  the  steward  if  he  was  ill,  and  found 
that  he  never  complained,  that  he  took  whatever 
food  was  brought  to  him  in  his  cabin,  hut  ate  very 


■ little  of  it,  and  never  uttered  a wish  for  anything 
in  particular.  As  he  had  a perfect  right  to  remain 
in  his  cabin  if  lie  so  pleased  I never  attempted  to 
interfere  with  him,  though  I was  really  afraid 
that  he  might  make  himself  ill  while  on  hoard,  a 
most  painful  occurrence  for  the  captain  of  a vessel 
which  has  no  surgeon.  Several  times  I directed 
the  steward,  when  he  took  his  meals  into  his 
cabin,  to  make  the  remark  that  it  was  very  line  on 
deck,  hut  he  took  no  notice,  and  I never  once  set  j 
eyes  on  him  from  the  day  1.  sailed  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  until  he  came  on  deck  to  go  ashore 
at  Sydney,  and  then  I was  too  busy  hardly  to 
look  at  him. 

After  landing  the  cargo  I had  on  hoard,  my 
partner  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  there 
were  a good  many  persons  in  the  town  waiting  for 
a vessel  hound  for  England  in  which  they  might 
take  a passage,  that  it  would  lie  a profitable  way 
of  employing  the  Tasmania  to  clear  lier  out,  and 
make  a voyage  to  the  mother  country  with  pas- 
sengers, returning  with  freight. 

There  were  fewer  ships  sailed  from  Sydney  to 
England  at  that  time  than  there  are  now,  so  that 
we  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  berths,  our 
chief  difficulty  in  the.  matter  being  how  to  crowd 
the  greatest  number  of  berths  into  the  least 
possible  space.  After  we  had  been  three  or  four 
days  at  sea,  and  things  had  begun  to  shake  into 
their  places,  I had  time  to  notice  such  of  the 
passengers  as  made  their  appearance  on  deck,  and 
among  them  I recognised  the  mail  I had  brought 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  of  remarkable 
height,  had  white  hair,  one  side  of  liis  face  quite 
covered  with  rag,  and  a thick  woollen  comforter 
round  his  neck,  which  I never  saw  him  without 
during  the  whole  voyage.  He  had  not  now  a 
cabin  to  himself,  and  it  was  perhaps  his  desire  to 
obtain  solitude  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the 
opposite  course  of  proceeding  to  that  he  liad  . 
followed  in  his  passage  to  Sydney.  Instead  of 
keeping  below  he  was  on  deck  every  morning 
directly  after  daylight,  and.  except  at  meal  times, 
he  never  left  it  until  long  after  the  lights  were  put 
out  at  night.  As  lie  came  on  deck  he  used  to  take 
a camp-stool,  plant  it  close  to  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  never  stir  from  there  except  when  the 
hell  rang  for  meals.  If  anybody  addressed  an 
observation  to  liim,  he  as  far  as  I saw  took  not  the 
least  notice  of  it,  nor  could  the  servants  often  get 
a reply  from  him  if  they  had  occasion  to  ask  him  a 
question.  I never  Saw  a man,  unless  it  were  a 
fakir  in  Calcutta  once,  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  as  this  man  was.  For  a long  time  an 
object  of  speculation  to  the  idle  passengers,  and 
continually  stared  at  by  them,  he  yet  sat  there 
without  appearing  to  hear  or  see  anything,  and  I 
have  seen  great  tears  rolling  down  liis  uncovered 
cheek,  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  hide  or  wipe 
away.  There  was  nobody  on  hoard  who  did  not 
sympathise  wdth  him,  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  he  must  have  undergone  some  terrible  misfor- 
tunes. 

1 believe  not  a few  of  them  would  have  made  a 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  have  learnt 
what  these  were,  hut  they  never  did. 

JSly  ship  was  by  no  means  a clipper,  hut  a few 
days  more  or  less  in  a long  voyage  is  not  a matter 
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of  much  consequence.  The  longest  voyage  must, 
however,  end,  so  that  at  last  we  arrived  in  the 
Downs.  But  here  the  wind,  which  up  to  this 
time  though  light  had  been  favourable,  fell  off, 
and  when  it  rose  again,  had  shifted  to  a quarter  ' 
which  compelled  us  to  anchor.  This  was  very 
1 vexing  to  the  passengers,  who  now  that  they  were 
so  near  to  the  land  were  almost  frantic  with 


What  with  one  cause  of  delay  and  another,  it 
was  three  months  after  this  before  I had  all  the 
cargo  on  board,  and  worked  out  of  the  St.  Kathe- 
rine’s Dock  on  my  return  voyage  to  Sydney, 
which  port  I reached  in  due  time. 

As  my  partner  and  I were  dining  together  at 
his  house  on  the  day  I landed,  a servant  brought 
in  a parcel  from  the  eonntinghouse,  and  laid  it  oil 


impatience  to  get  ashore,  and  a Deal  boat  happen-  j the  sofa  ; at  the  same  time  my  partner  took  a 
ing  to  come  alongside  to  know  if  we  had  any  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  me  ; it 
letters  to  send  ashore,  as  many  as  could  be  aecomo-  ran  as  follows  : Sandwich  Islands. 

dated  in  her  left  the  ship,  and  among  them  the  , I)kau  Sir.,  — The  parcel  sent  herewith  contains 
silent  passenger,  whom  I have  never  seen  since.  papers  belonging  to  the  passenger  whom  you  took  cm 


board  at  this  place,  and  are  probably  valued  very  highly 
by  him.  I do  not  know  his  address  in  Sydney,  but 
you  probably  may.  Will  you  have  the  • kindness  to 


hand  them  to  him,  and  oblige 

Yours  faithfully,  J.  Elton. 

Capt.  Walter  Browne,  Sydney. 

Of  course  I was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  put  the  parcel  away  safely,  intending 
to  take  it  with  me,  and  return  it  to  Mr.  Elton  the 
next  voyage  I made  to  the  islands,  hut  this  inten- 
tion was  frustrated  by  that  gentleman  leaving 
there  for  the  United!  States  before  l arrived  ; 
there  was  nothing  else,  therefore,  to  be  done  with 
it,  but  to  keep  it,  on  the  chance  that  the  owner 


might  write  for  it  to  he  sent  to  England.  I kept 
it  a long,  long  time,  but  no  letter  came  respect- 
in  .cr  it.  till  at  last,  one  dav.  when  at  sea.  and  it 


happened  to  meet  my  eye,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  I should  he  justified,  then  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  open  it,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if 
the  contents  would  not  give  me  some  clue  to  lind 
ing  the  name  and,  perhaps,  the  address  of  the 
owner.  Further  consideration  made  it  so  evident 
that  this  was  the  right  and  proper  course  to  adopt, 
that  I opened  it.  I did  not  liml  what  I looked 
for,  hut  l found  a roll  of  closely  - written  foolscap, 
— written,  l presume,  by  the  Englishman  whom  1 
have  called  Ilawlinson,  the  same  who  was  my 
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passenger  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Sydney, 
and  subsequently  to  England ; — other  papers, 
written  by  different  hands,  and  a few  pieces  of 
quartz  containing  gold.  From  the. length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since,  the  owner  is  probably 
dead,  and  there  can  he  no  harm  in  my  putting  the 
' contents  of  these  papers  into  the  form  of  a brief 
narrative. 

Among  the  earliest  arrivals  at  San  Francisco, 

I after  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  gold  in 
( California,  was  an  Englishman  named  Eavlinson, 
and  his  two  sons,  Arthur  and  Geoffrey.  All  three 
were  of  great  height  and  strength,  and  many  a 
man  who  saw  them  walking  along  the  streets 
together  would  have  been  glad  to  have  joined 
them  in  their  gold-seeking  operations.  At  this 
time  the  city  had  a large  number  of  miners  in  it 
who  had  been  successful  at  the  diggings,  and  the 
sight  of  these  men  squandering  their  money  in 
the  most  wasteful  manner,  and  indulging  in  the 
v ildest  debauchery,  so  inflamed  the  minds  of 
people  with  the  desire  to  become  rich  with  equal 
rapidity,  that  it  was  only  by  paying  enormous 
wages  that  a servant  could  be  kept  even  for  a 
month  or  two,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having 
sufficient  money  to  purchase  the  requisite  tools,  he 
would  start  off  in  search  of  gold.  The  Kawlin- 
sons  ivere  anxious  to  get  a man  whom  they  could 
I trust,  to  go  up  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring their  food  and  taking  care  of  their  tent ; 
but  they  soon  saw  that  this  was  impracticable, 
and,  like  others  in  similar  circumstances,  they 
gave  up  the  idea,  and  determined  to  do  the  best 
they  could  for  themselves.  They  bought  two 
i mules  to  carry  their  baggage,  as  being  likely  to  be 
of  more  service  to  them  than  a vehicle,  and,  in 
company  with  a number  of  others,  they  set  out 
for  the  “placers.”  Although  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  travel  with  others,  any  more  than  others 
had  to  travel  with  them,  up  to  a certain  point, 
yet  on  reaching  this  point  they  most  of  them 
separated,  each  party  taking  its  own  course, 
anxious,  if  they  made  a discovery,  to  have  the 
entire  benefit  to  themselves.  With  the  help  of  a 
tolerable  map  and  a compass,  the  Englishmen 
managed  to  direct  their  course  pretty  well  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  had  decided  on  going, 
the  region  which  they  were  bent  on  reaching 
having  been  selected  from  their  belief  that  it 
was  the  place  referred  to  by  an  old  traveller  as 
abounding  in  gold,  -which  he  said,  “lay  about 
there  in  lumps  like  stones  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.” 

Travelling  among  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  was  verj  difficult,  and  their  progress  was 
very  slow,  but  this  last  they  thought  of  little 
moment,  because  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  earthy 
deposits  as  they  went.  Journeying  on  and  on, 
day  after  day,  they  came  to  a narrow  valley  or 
gorge  in  the  mountains,  about  a hundred  yards  m 
width,  and  with  a little  stream  of  water  winding 
through  it,  most  beautifully  transparent.  Con- 
trary to  what  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a 
region,  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  covered  with 
rich  vegetation,  which  must  have  been  fed  by  the 
moisture  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 


trickling  down  during  the  night  and  early  morn- 
ing. The  mules  had  by  this  time  become  so  worn 
and  bruised  by  excessive  hard  work  and  falls,  that 
but  for  this  unexpected  Goshen  they  must  soon 
have  died ; the  family  decided,  therefore,  on 
spending  as  many  days  here  as  they  might  find 
necessary  to  bring  the  animals  into  good  con- 
dition, and  to  explore  the  valley  until  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  whether  it  was  auriferous  or 
not.  There  being  nothing  to  kindle  a lire,  they 
suffered  greatly  from  the  cold  the  first  night, 
much  more  than  when  they  had  slept  in  more 
exposed  places,  which  they  supposed  to  be  ow  ing 
to  the  cold  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ; but  by 
moving  a few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  valley 
they  found  a pine  wood,  which  enabled  them  to 
sleep  in  comfort,  and  also  gave  them  protection 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  in  the  event  of 
there  being  any  in  the  wnod.  That  there  were 
animals  of  some  kind  they  knew,  from  indications 
scattered  thickly  round  ; but  this  was  cheering 
rather  than  otherwise,  for  the  flour  and  meat  they 
had  started  with  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  first 
thing  they  did  after  discovering  the  wood,  was  to 
fell  one  of  the  pines,  strip  off  the  larger  branches, 
and  after  pointing  the  ends,  drive  them  into 
the  ground  in  a circle,  so  as  to  form  a shelter  for 
the  mules  and  themselves  at  night  against  the 
attacks  of  bears.  As  for  any  other  kind  of 
molestation,  they  never  thought  of  it;  the ’soli- 
tude they  had  experienced  since  they  had  entered 
the  mountains  had  prepared  them  for  any  amount 
of  isolation,  and  nothing  would  have  surprised 
them  more  than  the  sight  of  a human  being.  The 
day  they  began  their  exploration,  they  kept 
together  for  mutual  protection,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a bear,  which  had  either  never 
seen  a man  before,  or  was  over-confident  of  his 
powers,  for  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind  quarters, 
and  never  offered  to  run  away.  They  shot  him  ; 
and  as  he  was  much  too  heavy  to  carry,  they 
rolled  him  into  the  stream,  and  thus  dragged  him 
easily  along  to  the  place  where  they  had  camped. 
Their  minds  being  now  at  ease  on  the  score  of  food, 
they  gave  themsel  ves  up  fully  to  the  business  which 
had  brought  them  there,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing each  took  his  hammer  and  his  gun,  and  com- 
menced an  independent  search  for  gold.  On  this 
day  the  father  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
was  in  any  degree  successful ; the  sons  returned 
with  aching  arms,  only  to  say  that  they  had  not 
met  with  the  slightest  trace  of  the  metal.  The  dis- 
covery made  by  the  elder  Eawlinson  was  merely  a 
block  of  granite,  which  exhibited  a few  specks  of 
gold,  but  as  these  sometimes  indicated  a large 
quantity  of  the  metal  within,  it  was  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  further  examination.  The 
granite  was  of  a white  colour,  with  a reddish  tinge 
here  and  there,  and  excessively  hard,  so  that  they 
had  to  work  a long  time  before  they  were  able  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  rich 
to  make  it  worth  quarrying.  Such  disappointments 
as  these  are  not  at  all  unusual  in  prospecting, 
and  soon  cease  to  be  felt  as  such.  When  they  had 
given  all  the  time  necessary  for  examining  the  rocks 
within  a convenient  distance  of  the  place  w here  they 
liad  camped,  they  reloaded  their  mules,  and  ascended 
I the  valley  a few  miles,  where  they  again  camped, 
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l with  tlie  determination  that  if  they  remaind  un-  defending  their  rights,  though  in  reality  they  had 
successful,  they  would  search  for  an  outlet  from  none,  and  partly  to  make  sure  of  securing  a good 
the  gp|e,  and  continue  their  journey  to  the  point  quantity  of  gold,  in  case  any  other  band  of  ex- 
they  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  visiting.  plorers  should  enter  the  valley.  Before  Arthur 
The  morning  after  they  had  encamped  afresh,  and  his  father  left,  they  assisted  in  digging  a hole 
Geoffrey  drove  the  two  mules  out  to  graze  as  usual,  in  which  to  bury  the  gold. 

They  had  so  completely  recovered  from  their  To  give  it  the  appearance  of  a hole  which  had 
fatigue  by  this  time,  that  their  first  proceeding  been  dug  in  searching  for  the  metal,  and  then 
was  generally  to  lay  down  and  roll ; on  this  morn-  abandoned,  the  earth  to  a certain  depth  was 
ing  one  of  them  jumped  into  the  stream,  and  after  heaped  up  beside  it,  the  remainder  being  thrown  \ 
taking  a hearty  drink,  scrambled  out  on  the  oppo-  I into  the  river  which  ran  alongside.  Other  holes 


site  side  ; but  in  getting  out  a part  of  the,  bank 
gave  way,  and  rolled  into  the  water,  his  feet 
slipping  back  along  writh  it.  A second  and  more 
violent  struggle  enabled  the  animal  to  get  clear, 
but  in  this  struggle  his  hoofs  cut  deep  into  the 
loose  ground,  now  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
the  turf,  and  Geoffrey  saw  glittering  signs  which 
caused  him  to  shout  to  his  father  and  brother  to 
come,  he  himself  plunging  into  the  river,  and 
eagerly  thrusting  his  hands  into  the  loose  soil,  and 
letting  it  run  through  his  lingers.  With  eager 
eyes  they  all  three  examined  the  dirt,  and  were 
delighted  w ith  the  appearance  it  presented.  Grains 
of  metal  of  a pale  yellow  colour  were  scattered 
thickly  among  it,  which  they  instantly  perceived 
to  be  gold.  Arthur  ran  and  fetched  a spade  with 
which  he  dug  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  the 
deeper  he  went,  the  richer  it  became.  Holes  were 
dug  in  several  other  places,  which  showed  that  the 
same  degree  of  richness  prevailed  for  about  two 

I hundred  yards  below’,  and  for  three  times  that 
distance  above,  after  which  it  became  evidently 
poorer  ; beyond  these  points  they  did  not  pursue 
their  examination. 

After  their  joy  had  had  time  to  moderate  itself, 
and  they  were  capable  of  thinking,  a little  consi- 
deration led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  particles 
could  only  have  been  washed  down  the  side  of 
the  mountains  at  this  spot,  and  they  all  three 
, rushed  off  to  examine  it.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  sight  they  saw  prevented  them  from  uttering 
anything  but  exclamations  for  several  minutes. 
They  were  looking  at  a wall  fully  one-third  of 
i which  was  gold  ; not  bright  dazzling  gold,  as  it 
appears  in  jewellers’  shops,  but  a dull  metal  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rock  at  a short  distance.  Moved  by  an 
idea  w’hich  occurred  to  them  simultaneously,  they 
returned  to  their  encampment  in  profound  silence. 

, They  all  knelt  down, the  father  setting  the  example, 

after  which  he  offered  a brief  thanksgiving  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  besought  His  protection 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  by  their  discovery.  They 
were  not  ordinarily  what  arc  called  “over-reli- 
gious ” men  ; but  tlic  wonderful  discovery  they 
had  made  had  so  excited  them,  that  they  felt  in- 
stinctively the  necessity  for  an  exercise  which  by 
its  solemnity  should  calm  their  minds. 

After  this  was  over,  they  consulted  with  respect 
to  the  course  of  proceeding  they  should  adopt  for 
getting  the  gold  down  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  was 
eventually  decided  that  Ilawlinson  and  his  eldest 
son,  Arthur,  should  go  there  with,  as  much  gold  as 
• the  mules  could  carry,  and  endeavour  to  organise 
a plan  by  means  of  w hieh  it  might  be  transported 
thither  in  larger  quantities.  Geoffrey  agreed  to 
remain  on  the  spot,  partly  with  a vague  notion  of 


similar  m appearance  were  dug  near  it,  in  order 
that  if  any  person  should  suspect  a “cache,” 
and  try  the  test  of  digging,  the  chances  should 
be  against  their  pitching  upon  that  which  con- 
tained the  gold. 

The  two  elder  Itawlinsons  having  started  on 
their  return  journey,  Geoffrey  was  left  to  his 
own  resources.  For  four  days  he  worked  hard 
at  the  cradle,  although  there  was  not  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  since  the  proportion  of  gold  in  the 
dirt  was  so  large  that  every  cradleful  of  stuff 
yielded  several  pounds  weight  of  the  metal,  and 
it  could  only  be  the  work  of  a few  hours  when 
his  father  and  brother  returned,  to  wash  as  much 
as  would  load  all  the  mules  they  could  bring 
with  them.  He  knew  this,  nevertheless  such  is 
the  innate  greed  for  gold  In  the  human  heart, 
that  he  could  not  sit  still,  and  be  content  with 
this  knowledge,  he  felt  that  he  must  pass  it 
through  his  hands  before  he  could  take  posses- 
sion, and  that  he  must  transfer  it  from  the 
place  where  the  operations  of  nature  had  depo- 
sited it,  to  the  depository  which  he  had  himself 
assisted  in  making.  By  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day  he  had  tilled  the  hole  with  gold,  and 
covered  it  with  the  turf  which  had  been  cut 
from  the  surface  ; putting  the  grass  downwards, 
and  throwing  in  a quantity  of  the  dirt  upon  this, 
which  he  wetted  with  water  from  the  stream,  the 
sun's  rays  speedily  hardening  it  almost  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a brick. 

Having  finished  this  matter  he  resolved  that  he 
would,  the  following  day,  give  himself  some  re- 
laxation, which  was,  besides,  necessary,  as  he  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  animal  food,  the  dried  flesh  of 
the  bear  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  being  not 
only  unpalatable  but  almost  as  indigestible  as 
leather.  The  pine-wood  extended  with  occasional 
gaps  from  the  original  encampment  up  to  the  new 
one,  and  as  far  beyond  as  lie  could  see,  and  the 
number  of  birds  which  frequented  it  was  large 
enough  to  render  it  easy  to  shoot  as  many  as  he 
might  require  for  his  maintenance,  so  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  want  of  food.  He 
did  not  shoot  more  than  he  thought  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  day’s  consumption,  after  which  he 
returned,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  luxury  of  a 
day’s  idleness,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  wealth 
spread  out  before  him,  and  his  mind  with  the  con- 
templation of  what  he  would  do  when  he  got  back 
to  England. 

Having  once  given  the  reins  to  his  imagina- 
tion, he  found  it  difficult  to  sleep  ; moreover 
he  was  not  tired  out  by  labour  as  on  other  days, 
and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  which  the  posses- 
sion of  riches  is  sure  to  iniliet,  at  any  rate,  on  their 
first  acquisition.  He  fancied  he  hoard  movements 
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round  the  fence,  and  the  idea  of  bears  suggested 
itself  immediately  ; and  when  he  had  listened  a 
long  time  without  hearing  anything,  and  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  there  was  no  such  animal  near, 
other  fears  forced  themselves  upon  him.  In  short, 
it  was  getting  daylight  before  his  rille  dropped  from 
his  hand,  and  he  was  sound  asleep.  After  this 
happened,  he  had  more  reason  to  be  alarmed  if  he 
had  but  known  it,  for  when  he  woke  he  found 
three  Indians  sitting  inside  the  little  encampment 
and  looking  at  him  attentive]}’.  Two  of  them  were 
young,  but  the  third  was  an  elderly  man,  who 
might  have  been  the  grandfather  of  the  girl  who 
was  sitting  at  his  feet.  If  they  looked  attentively 
at  Geoffrey  he  did  the  same  by  them,  for,  from 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  natives  generally,  he 
imagined  they  would  attempt  to  murder  him.  It 
was  fortunate,  for  his  peace  of  mind,  that  they 
had  come  upon  him  in  the  way  they  had  ; for  when 
he  found  they  did  not  attack  him,  he  remembered 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have 
killed  him  as  he  lay  sleeping,  and  as  they  had 
not  molested  him  he  concluded  they  would  not 
do  so,  and  hastened  to  offer  them  tobacco,  which 
they  seemed  quite  capable  of  appreciating.  They 
could  only  communicate  with  each  other  by  signs, 
and  their  success  in  this  way  was  not  very  en- 
couraging, but  they  could  show  him  where  to 
find  a bear,  which  he  shot,  and,  after  a little 
while,  the  girl  would  run  about  with  him  every- 
where, and  was  a very  amusing  companion.  After 
staying  a few  days  two  of  the  Indians  went 
away,  but  the  eldest  remained,  and  his  child 
with  him,  until  Geoffrey’s  father  and  brother 
returned. 

Let  us  return  novr  to  the  two  Ilawlinsons  who 
had  started  for  San  Francisco.  Though  they  had 
not  to  contend,  like  Geoffrey,  against  the  almost 
insupportable  weariness  of  absolute  solitude,  they 
had  anxieties  of  another  kind.  The  way  was  rough 
and  fatiguing,  and  they  never  knew  when  they 
might  be  attacked  and  murdered,  cither  by  Indians 
or  by  some  of  the  ruffianly  whites  who  were  sus- 
pected of  pursuing  this  method  of  acquiring  the 
means  of  supporting  a life  of  debauchery.  This 
made  them  anxious  to  get  to  the  end  of  their 
journey  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  essential  to  be  careful  of  the  mules,  and  not 
hurry  them,  lest  one  should  die  or  fall  from  ex- 
haustion, and  so  delay  them  perhaps  for  days. 
However,  they  met  with  no  accident,  and  in 
course  of  time  reached  San  Francisco,  and  dis- 
posed of  their  gold,  selling  a portion,  and  con- 
signing the  rest  to  a house  in  London,  with  whom 
they  had  made  an  arrangement  before  leaving 
England. 

So  crowded  was  the  city  with  people  who 
poured  in  incessantly,  and  so  vast  the  number  of 
those  who  left  it  every  day,  that  the  Englishmen 
never  imagined  that  anybody  paid  any  attention  to 
their  proceedings.  They  made  little  excursions  from 
the  city,  and  picked  up  a mule  here,  and  another 
there,  at  prices  which  could  hardly  be  termed 
exorbitant  at  any  time,  and  still  less  at  a period 
when  animals  sold  in  the  open  market  were 
; fetching  unheard-of  prices,  and  the  competition 
was  such  that  more  than  one  man  lost  his  life 
from  having  been  able  to  outbid  another  who  had 


| an  equal  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  animal,  but 
not  equal  means.  Though  they  had  accomplished 
all  this  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  yet  took 
several  days  to  do,  .and  in  that  time  Arthur  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  kind  of 
life  which  miners  led  in  the  city.  Those  who  had 
just  come  in  with  a good  supply  of  gold-dust,  com- 
menced by  indemnifying  themselves  for  their  long, 
and  forced  abstinence  by  the  most  gluttonous  in- 
dulgence in  eating  and  drinking.  When  the  palate 
could  no  longer  find  enjoyment  in  these  things, 
excitement  was  sought  for  at  the  gaining-tablo, 
and  if  the  good  fortune  of  the  miner  followed  him, 
there  was  hardly  any  extravagance  of  which 
he  would  not  be  guilty  in  his  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  money  which  had,  so  to  speak,  forced  itself 
upon  him.  To  many  of  them  the  possession  of 
too  much  money  vTas  an  actual  burden  from  which 
they  were  rather  glad  to  be  relieved,  since  they 
had  no  person  to  whom  they  could  trust  it,  and 
their  faith  in  banks  'was  of  the  weakest.  Some 
who  had  more  foresight,  or  acting  on  vdiat  they 
believed  to  be  prudent  advice,  invested  their 
gold-dust  in  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  diamonds. 
There  w’ere  several  diamond-merchants  in  the  city, 
but  the  man  who  was  reputed  to  hold  by  far 
the  greater  number  was  one  who  called  himself 
Lazarus  Levi.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
an  assumed  name,  but  there  was  very  little  re- 
semblance to  a Jew  in  his  appearance.  He  seemed 
to  have  many  friends  among  men  who  appeared 
the  richest  in  the  city,  and  these  frequently  re- 
commended miners  who  had  been  more  than 
usually  fortunate  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a diamond,  as  being  not  only  profit- 
able as  an  investment,  but  as  a simple  and  easy 
method  of  carrying  property  from  place  to  place. 
Arthur  was  strongly  advised  by’  one  of  these  to 
adopt  this  course,  which  had,  in  fact,  many  recom- 
mendations in  its  favour,  but  his  father’s  arrange- 
ments had  already  been  made,  and  they  had  now 
no  gold  to  dispose  of.  What  his  adviser  pro- 
bably’ v’as,  and  what  Lazarus  Levi  certainly  was, 
will  be  developed  further  on. 

What  with  getting  saddle  bags  made  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  sustain  a heavy’  w’eight,  though 
with  rather  a weak  and  flimsy  external  appear- 
ance, and  the:  purchase  of  imdes  and  other  neces- 
saries, including  revolvers  and  a supply  of  gun- 
powder, it  was  the  eleventh  day’  from  their  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  when  they’  set  out  on  their  return 
to  where  Geoffrey  was  waiting  for  them.  The 
train  consisted  of  ten  mules,  laden  with  flour  and 
other  provisions,  as  though  it  was  a trading  specu- 
lation which  the  Englishmen  w’ere  about  to  make 
among  the  miners.  This  was  thought  prudent  to 
prevent  suspicion  of  their  real  object,  though  they 
adopted  it  rather  as  a precaution  than  from  a con- 
viction that  it  wras  necessary’,  for,  as  l have  already 
remarked,  they  did  not  imagine  that  anybody 
took  any’  notice  of  their  movements  ; there  was, 
too,  a good  deal  more  bulk  than  solidity  in  their 
packages. 

I must  now’  turn  to  another  packet  of  papers, 
to  give  some  necessary  information  respecting  a 
powerful  gang  of  wretches  which  at  that  time 
existed  in  San  Francisco. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city’,  and,  pro-  j 
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bably,  many  persons  in  Europe,  will  remember  a 
rather  large  white  house  which  stood  about  a mile 
and  a-half  distant  from  the  city.  The  body  was 
built  of  stone,  but  the  wings  were  mostly  of  wood, 
and  its  general  appearance  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  stood  was  very  attractive.  This  villa  was 
the  residence  of  a Mr.  Norris,  reputed  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  of  California.  Beside  being  the 
owner  of  considerable  house  property  in  the  city, 
he  was  the  owner  of  several  vessels,  and  was  not 
more  remarked  for  his  riches  than  for  his  libera- 
lity in  spending  them.  His  house  was  open  to 
his  friends,  and  those  wjbo  happened  to  pass  there 
frequently,  or  who  went  there  on  business  ( which 
was  not  often,  as  he  attended  regularly  at  his 
oiiiee  every  day)  noticed  that  he  must  have  a large 
number  of  them,  who  seemed  to  make  his  house 
their  home.  It  takes  a man  who  has  lived  in  a 
country  in  a condition  little  short  of  anarchy  to 
realise  how  many  crimes  may  be  committed  with- 
out attracting  public  attention.  Individuals  may 
he  murdered,  but  unless  they  happen  to  have 
friends,  or  to  be  well-known  characters,  nobody 
troubles  himself  about  the  matter.  The  bodies 
are  thrown  into  a hole,  and  except  the  persons 
who  perform  the  last  ceremony  which  civilisation 
demands,  there  are  few  who  are  even  cognisant  of 
what  is  going  on  around  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  for  example, 
when  a series  of  murders  are  committed,  attended 
with  peculiar  circumstances.  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  San 
Francisco  was  continually  changing,  and  most  of 
them  were  strangers  to  each  other,  people  began 
to  talk  of  the  frecpieney  with  which  dead  bodies 
were  discovered  in  a nude  state.  They  were 
almost  invariably  stabbed  to  death,  and  no  one 
could  mention  an  instance  in  which  this  was  not 
the  mode  of  assassination  employed,  though  it  was 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a fractured  skull, 
showing  that  the  victim  had  been  probably  struck 
down  before  the  death-wound  was  inflicted.  Some- 
times the  clothes  v ere  found  near  the  body,  torn 
or  cut  to  pieces  ; but  this  was  only  in  secluded 
plaees  ; generally  they  had  disappeared  altogether. 
Speculation  became  busy  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes  should  take  the  trouble 
to  undress  their  victims  ; the  most  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  was,  that  it  was  done  to  prevent 
identification  of  the  body ; but  even  those  who 
accepted  this  theory  felt  there  was  something 
incomprehensible  in  this  excessive  precaution. 
Had  they  been  aware  that  in  every  case  the  dead 
body  was  that  of  one  who  in  his  lifetime  had  been 
a customer  of  Lazarus  Levi,  the  diamond  mer- 
chant, they  would  not  have  been  long  in  finding 
another  explanation. 

The  secret  society,  or  band,  or  whatever  we 
please  to  call  them  fin  their  papers  before  me  they 
style  themselves  “The  Fifteen,”  a somewhat 
dramatic  denomination  which  they  most  likely 
borrowed  from  an  old  romance,  for  there  is 
evidence  in  these  very  papers  that  the  number 
was  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less  than  this) 
held  their  meetings  in  Norris's  house,  who  was 
the  prime  mover  and  controller  of  the  gang,  and 
seems  to  have  had  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  for 
the  business  of  merchant  was  earned  on  m a legi- 


timate way,  and  yielded  a very  large  sum  annually, 
especially  as  it  was  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
receiving  everything  and  paying  nothing  to  large 
creditors  who  could,  w ithout  exciting  suspicion,  be 
reduced  to  a condition  in  which  they  were  rendered 
incapable  of  enforcing  their  rights.  There  was 
nothing  hke  a military  organisation  of  the  associa- 
tion, no  blind  obedience  to  Mr.  Norris’s  commands, 
who  could  only  suggest,  or  advise,  the  same  as  either 
of  the  others  ; but  his  influence  for  several  reasons 
was  \ery  much  greater,  and  chiefly  from  their 
having  selected  him  to  conduct  their  affairs.  They 
had  a common  understanding  that  each  should  act 
honourably  by  the  society,  and  as  they  were  so 
numerous,  and  no  man  acted  alone,  with  one  ex- 
ception, there  was  little  chance  of  either  of  them 
defrauding  his  associates.  The  exception  was 
Levi,  who,  in  selling  a diamond,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  concealing  a portion  of  the  gold  he  received 
in  exchange,  of  which  opportunity  he  availed 
himself  as  far  as  he  thought  it  safe  to  do,  and  1 
may  as  well  relate  at  onee  with  what  result  to 
himself. 

It  was  a rule  among  the  members  of  the  baud 
that  they  should  abstain  from  calling  at  Norris’s 
office  in  the  city,  but  there  were  three  among 
them  beside  his  principal  assistant  in  his  business 
(who  was  likewise  one  of  them)  who  had  a secret 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  who  paid  no 
attention  to  this  rule,  though  they  carefully  con- 
cealed their  disregard  of  it  from  their  companions. 

At  the  time  when  public  attention  became  roused 
to  the  frecpieney  of  the  commission  of  murders, 
under  the  circumstances  already  referred  to,  these 
met  in  Norris’s  office,  and,  after  a little  talk,  he 
told  them  that  he  had  long  suspected  Levi  of 
keeping  back  a part  of  the  gold  he  received  in 
exchange  for  their  diamonds,  and  had  satisfied 
himself  of  this  on  several  occasions  very  easily. 

He  then  proposed  that,  as  Levi  had  been  dishonest 
to  his  associates,  and,  as  it  would  he  unsafe  to 
continue  the  system  of  recovering  their  diamonds 
by  dispatching  his  customers,  for  fear  of  leading  to 
a discovery,  it  was  advisable  to  put  an  end  to  the 
business  and  to  Levi  together.  The  suggestion 
was  agreed  to,  and  Levi  was  a little  startled  when 
he  found  them  dropping  in  one  after  the  other 
shortly  after  he  had  shut  and  barred  his  shop,  for 
they  scrupulously  avoided  calling  upon  him,  as 
being  a risk  of  leading  to  suspicion  or  discovery 
of  their  relations  unnecessarily.  He  was  soon 
relieved  from  puzzling  his  brain  to  account  for  the 
motives  of  their  calling,  by  one  of  them  saying  : 

“ So,  Levi,  you  have  been  making  a little  nest 
for  your  own  separate  use,  it  seems  'J  ” 

“Ah!  1 thought  you  were  come  about  some- 
thing of  that  kind,”  exclaimed  Levi. 

“The  old  story — a guilty  conscience,  &e.  How 
much  have  you  put  away  ? ” 

“ Look  here,  A biram,  I know  very  well  you 
didn't  come  here  to  ask  me  that  question.  You 
have  made  up  your  minds  to  do  something,  and  I 
suspect  that  it  is  to  murder  me  and  get  the  diamonds 
for  yourselves  under  the  pretence  that  1 have 
broken  the  rules  of  the  society.  Now,  1 don’t 
mind  confessing  that  1 have  broken  the  rules  so 
far  as  this — instead  of  spending  any  of  the  gold  in 
indulging  myself  in  line  clothes  and  amusements, 
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as  you  all  do,  I have  hoarded  it  for  my  own  use, 
because  I know  we  shall  all  be  blown  up  some 
day ; but,  if  you  think  I have  not  calculated  the 
chances  of  being  found  out  by  Norris,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken.  If  I were  murdered,  or  be  away 
from  this  shop  for  a single  day,  there  is  not  a man 
in  San  Francisco  who  would  not  know  before  the 
next  evening  all  about  the  handsome  villa  and  the 
people  who  live  there.  It  is  an  old  precaution, 
but  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  invent  a safer.” 

“Bah!  you  are  thinking  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Sacramento  hell,  that  some  of  our  people  say  is 
your  brother,  though  your  names  are  not  alike. 
Why,  my  good  fellow  ! we  stepped  in  there  as  we 
came  along,  and  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  get  into  a 
row  with  Wilson  here,  and  got  himself  shot  in  the 
scuffle.  One  ! — two  j — ” 

With  the  utterance  of  the  word  three,  four 
bowie-knives  were  thrown  like  so  many  javelins, 
and  the  accomplice  in  so  many  murders  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  ground,  driving  still  deeper  into  his 
body  the  knives  of  his  late  associates.  They  then 
collected  all  the  gold  and  jewels  they  could  lind, 
and  left  the  house  ; but,  except  themselves  and 
Norris,  nobody  know  of  the  circumstances  of  Levi's 
death,  nor  what  had  become  of  the  diamonds. 

Among  other  methods  of  getting  gold  practised 
by  these  thieves  was  the  following.  When  a very 
successful  miner  came  down  to  San  Francisco, 
they  tracked  him  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  to  which  he  returned,  and  as  surely  as 
he  came  near  the  city  the  next  time,  so  surely  was 
he  stopped  and  never  suffered  to  enter  it.  The 
quantity  of  gold  brought  down  by  the  Bawlinsons 
was  so  unusually  large  that  one  of  Norris's  city 
friends,  to  whose  knowledge  it  had  come  in  the 
way  of  business,  mentioned  it  to  him  as  something 
extraordinary,  especially  as  he  knew  they  had 
arrived  from  England  but  a short  time.  This 
information  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Norris, 
and  two  of  the  gang  were  sent  after  them,  not  to 
molest  them  in  any  way,  for  the  fact  that  they 
had  left  the  city  with  a train  of  ten  mules  raised 
the  presumption  that  they  had  discovered  a mine 
of  gold  which  it  might  be  better  worth  their  while 
to  take  possession  of  than  to  murder  the  English- 
men for  the  sake  of  what  ten  mules  could  carry. 

Like  bloodhounds  plodding  along  a cold  scent 
the  two  ruffians  slowly  followed  the  Bawlinsons, 
keeping  far  behind  all  day  but  approaching  very 
close  to  them  at  night.  The  journey  was  longer 
and  more  wearisome  than  they  had  expected,  but 
at  last  they  entered  the  gorge.  The  train  of  mules 
was  out  of  sight,  and  but  for  the  traces  they  had 
left,  the  spies  would  not  have  known  whether  to 
turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  The  pines 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  pursuit  without 
much  risk  of  being  seen  by  persons  who  had 
spent  days  without  seeing  a human  being,  and  to 
whom  it  never  occurred  to  suspect  their  presence. 
The  late  hour  to  which  the  Englishmen  sat  up 
talking,  and  the  fatigue  which  two  of  them  had 
undergone,  kept  them  in  their  encampment  till  a 
late  hour  the  next  morning  ; and  before  they  w ere 
stirring  the  two  thieves  were  on  their  way  back, 
with  their  pockets  idled  with  dirt  and  their  bags 
with  provisions  they  had  stolen  from  the  sleepers. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  talk  of  the  English- 


men had  been  less  of  the  past  than  of  their  plans 
for  the  future.  The  father,  with  the  caution  he 
had  acquired  from  experience,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  fact  that  their  presence  there  was 
known  to  the  Indians  (concerning  whose  barbarities 
the  most  frightful  stories  were  in  circulation),  the 
risks  they  incurred  in  travelling  to  and  from  San 
Francisco,  and  the  almost  certainty  that  they 
would  not  long  be  able  to  conceal  their  discovery 
from  others,  was  iu  favour  of  loading  all  their 
nudes,  and  as  many  more  as  they  could  get  from 
the  Indians,  with  gold,  and  then  trying  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  persons  at  San  Francisco 
by  which  they  might  get  a fair  proportion  of  the 
gold  without  any  further  personal  risk.  Arthur 
and  Geoffrey  were  both  in  favour  of  making  a 
second  trip  to  the  city  before  adopting  this  course, 
and  their  father  yielded  to  them. 

But  for  the  necessity  of  giving  the  mules  rest 
they  might  have  set  out  in  a couple  of  days,  which 
would  have  given  them  ample  time  to  have  collected 
as  much  gold  as,  with  that  in  the  hole,  would  have 
sufficed  to  load  the  animals.  As  to  getting  any 
mules  from  the  Indians  they  found  that  impossible, 
either  because  they  could  not  understand  that  the 
beasts  would  be  brought  back  to  them  again,  or 
because  they  did  not  choose  to  part  with  them 
even  for  a few  days.  Having  prepared  everything 
for  their  journey  with  all  the  precautions  that 
occurred  to  them,  Arthur  and  his  father  again 
started,  Geoffrey  having  volunteered  to  remain 
behind  as  before.  The  nearer  they  approached 
San  Francisco  the  more  nervous  and  anxious  they 
became.  The  enormous  value  of  the  metal  they 
carried  inspired  incessant  fears,  for  which  there 
was  far  greater  foundation  than  they  were  con- 
scious of,  aud  these  at  last  reached  such  a pitch, 
that  instead  of  continuing  to  folloiv  the  path  by 
which  they  had  previously  travelled,  and  which 
was  the  most  direct,  they  turned  aside  and  made 
a circuit,  and  arrived  eventually  at  San  Francisco 
in  safety  some  time  before  Norris  and  his  associates 
had  given  ftp  "watching  for  them.  When  these 
latter  found  they  had  been  disappointed,  they 
decided  on  delaying  the  expedition  they  had 
arranged  in  consequence  of  the  report  the  two  had 
made  who  had  followed  the  Bawlinsons  until  the 
latter  had  left  the  city  on  their  return,  so  that 
they  might  know  if  they  intended  returning 
alone. 

As  I am  desirous  to  keep  this  narrative  within 
the  smallest  possible  limits,  I will  pass  over  the 
events  of  the  second  visit  of  the  Bawlinsons  to 
San  Francisco,  though  they  are  not  without 
interest,  and  will  return  to  them  as  they  are  seated 
together  in  the  valley,  discussing  their  final  plans. 
They  had  collected  as  much  gold  as  they  could 
carry  away  with  them  on  the  fourteen  mules  they 
possessed — for  they  had  bought  four  more  on  their 
last  gourney  to  the  city — and  had  concealed  a 
large  quantity  besides  which  they’  could  fetch 
away7  at  their  leisure,  if  they’  could  not  succeed  in 
forming  the  company  they7  intended.  They  had 
just  dined,  and  were  lying  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  talking  of  friends  at  home  in  England,  and 
1 the  surprise  and  pleasure  they7  would  feel  at  seeing 
them  return  so  rich.  The  Indian  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  watching  the  countenance  of  each 
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speaker  with  the  intentness  of  a man  totally  deaf, 
who  tries  earnestly  to  understand  the  speaker's 
meaning  from  the  motion  of  his  lips  and  the 
expression  of  his  face ; while  his  daughter  was 
wading  about  in  the  stream  a hundred  yards  off. 
Suddenly  they  were  all  startled  by  hearing  the 
child  scream  fearfully,  and  all  got  up  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  to  their  utter  astonishment 
they  saw  her  in  the  midst  of  a party  of  men,  and 
struggling  with  all  her  little  strength  to  get  free. 
Geoffrey  rushed  to  rescue  her  without  staying  to 
arm  himself,  and  his  father  and  Arthur  ran  into 
theii  encampment  to  get  their  rilles.  Geoffrey’s 
strength  and  impetuosity  was  such  that  he  easily 
pushed  his  way  among  them,  took  the  little  girl  in 
his  arms,  and  after  addressing  them  in  a few 
energetic  words,  he  tmned  to  leave  them,  when 
several  of  the  ruffians  drew  their  revolvers  and 
shot  him  in  the  back,  killing  the  child  at  the 
same  time.  Arthur  and  his  father,  on  seeing 
the  murder  of  Geoffrey,  fired  at  his  murderers, 
and  had  just  time  to  throw  down  their  rilles 
and  snatch  up  a revolver  before  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  upon  them.  There  was  a 

I fearful  struggle,  for  the  Englishmen  were  strong, 
and  fought  with  the  fury  inspired  by  the  sight 
of  Geoffrey’s  blood,  and  the  feeling  that  they 
had  themselves  no  other  fate  to  hope  for  if  they 
were  beaten ; but  it  was  hopeless  against  the 
] number  opposed  to  them.  Arthur  was  shot  to 
death,  and  his  father,  after  receiving  several 
wounds,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  bruised  and 
trampled  upon  till  he  was  insensible.  The  gang  of 
murderers  suffered  severely,  as  much  very  likely 
from  each  other’s  shots  as  from  those  of  their 
victims,  and  it  took  the  survivors  some  time  to 
bind  up  their  wounds,  before  they  could  begin  to 
collect  and  load  the  mules.  When  all  this  was 
done,  and  they  were  prepared  to  start,  they  took 
the  elder  ltawlinson,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
recovered  his  senses,  and  putting  a rope  loosely 
round  his  neck,  they  drew  him  up  a little  way 
from  the  ground,  and  fastening  the  end  of  the 
rope  securely  to  the  branch  of  the  tree,  they  left 
him  hanging  there  with  his  hands  tied  to  his  heels 
to  increase  the  torment  of  his  position  ; first 
raking  tho  embers  of  the'  fire  beneath  him,  and 
throwing  on  some  wood.  They  were  apparently 
so  certain  that  nothing  could  save  him  that  they 
did  not  even  wait  to  see  if  the  wood  took  fire. 
Being  full  of  turpentine  when  it  took  fire  it  blazed 
furiously,  but  from  not  being  exactly  beneath  him, 

( or  from  the  current  of  air  running  along  the 
valley,  the  body  of  the  flame  did  not  touch  him, 
and  he  was  still  further  protected  by  being  clothed 
in  llannel.  A tongue  of  flame,  as  probably  every- 
body knows,  is  susceptible  of  being  drawn  out  of 
a perpendicular  line  by  the  presence  of  a body 
near  it.  It  was  so  in  this  case  ^ Hit  not  quite 
reaching  the  head,  which  was  inclined  towards  the 
opposite  shoidder,  it  kept  darting  at  intervals 
round  the  cord  by  which  he  was  suspended  until  it 
sank  lower  and  lower  and  gradually  burnt  itself 
out.  The  cord,  however,  had  been  kindled,  and 
the  fire  slowly  ate  its  way  nearly  through,  until  it 
became  too  weak  to  sustain  the  sufferer’s  weight, 
when  it  gave  way  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
side  of  his  face  lying  on  the  red  hot  embers.  He 


was  unable  to  move  an  inch,  and  to  add  to  his 
sufferings  the  cord  continued  to  burn  like  a fusee, 
and  he  had  to  lie  there  while  the  fire  crept  roimd 
his  neck  like  a serpent. 

I know  little  of  such  matters,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  as  possible  that  his  having  to  lie  there  for 
several  hours  after  the  fire  had  gone  out,  may, 
while  it  increased  his  sufferings,  have  assisted  his 
recovery,  for  he  simply  states  that  on  being  re- 
leased from  his  bonds,  the  Indians  tied  cloths 
round  his  head  and  neck,  first  laying  ashes  on  the 
wound  in  the  latter,  his  face  being  already  thickly 
coated  with  them,  and  nothing  else  was  done  that 
he  mentions. 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Indian  having 
been  concerned  in  the  tight,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  ran  away  at  the  first  onset  ; and  it  was, 
perhaps,  well  that  he  did,  for  it  may  have  been 
owing  to  his  going  off  to  fetch  his  friends  that 
ltawlinson  escaped  with  his  life,  and  lived  to  assist 
at  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  his  children. 
His  recovery  was  slow,  but  he  did  recover,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  well  able  to  walk  he  made  signs  to 
the  Indians  that  he  wished  to  go  in  search  of  those 
who  had  wounded  him.  They  understood  him 
with  a readiness  which  showed  what  their  own 
feelings  woidd  have  been  in  such  a case  ; and 
giving  him  his  ride,  and  dividing  the  rest  of  the 
arms  among  them,  they  set  out.  The  father  of 
the  murdered  girl  walked  always  first,  and  as 
though  travelling  a road  with  which  lie  was 
familiar  ; and  subsequent  events  would  seem  to 
prove  that  he  had  tracked  the  ruffians  to  Norris’s 
house,  for  it  was  to  that  place  he  directed  his 
companions.  It  was  a misfortune  that  ltawlinson 
could  not  comprehend  their  language,  nor  they 
his  ; and  he  was  quite  staggered  when  the  Indians 
led  him  up  a little  hill  and  pointed  to  Norris’s 
house,  for  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  murderers 
lived  there,  and  he  fancied  their  intention  was  to 
attack  the  house  as  a measure  of  retaliation.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  setting  his  mind  at  ease,  and 
this  was  by  seeing  some  of  the  inhabitants,  for  he 
had  a perfect  recollection  of  the  faces  of  some  of 
his  assailants — and  those  seen  in  a life  or  death 
encounter  are  never  forgotten. 

The  Indians  hid  themselves  to  wait  his  return, 
as  he  supposed,  and  he  walked  cautiously  towards 
the  house,  and  hid  himself  among  the  shrubs  near 
the  entrance,  First  he  recognised  one  of  the 
murderers,  then  another,  and  then  others,  and  the 
first  moment  he  could  get  away  without  risk  of 
being  seen,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Indiaus. 
In  his  impatience  he  made  signs  to  them  to  begin 
the  attack  at  once,  but  they  easily  made  him 
understand  that  they  would  wait  until  after 
sunset. 

It  was  a dark  night  out  of  doors,  but  there  was 
no  want  of  light  in  the  dining-room  and  billiard- 
room  where  Norris  and  his  associates  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  never  thinking  of  the  Nemesis 
that  was  so  close  at  hand.  The  very  precautions 
they  had  taken  to  make  the  house  defensible,  viz., 
by  closing  every  window  and  opening  with  iron 
bars,  and  having  but  one  way  of  ingress  or  egress, 
the  door  which  opened  in  tiie  front  directly  into 
the  billiard-room,  made  the  certainty  of  their 
destruction  more  complete. 
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Tlie  attack  of  the  Indians  was  so  sudden  and 
so  overpowering,  that  the  whole  hand  of  murderers 
were  struck  down  without  resistance  ; the  very 
man  with  the  cue  in  his  hand,  preparing  to  make 
his  stroke,  had  not  time  to  straighten  himself,  hut 
sank  down  upon  the  table  as  if  smitten  by  apo- 
plexy. From  the  billiard-room  the  greater  part 
of  them  rushed  into  the  dining-room,  and  con- 
tinued the  butchery  : none  were  spared,  not 
even  their  fair  but  abandoned  companions.  When 
all  were  stretched  upon  the  ground,  the  Indians 
spread  themselves  about  the  house,  and  took 
possession  of  everything  which  excited  then- 
admiration.  The  pillage  was  soon  finished,  and 
at  a cry  from  one  of  those  who  kept  the  door,  the 
last  straggler  left  the  house.  Two  or  three  then 
returned  and  set  tire  to  it  in  different  places,  and 
the  entrance  was  choked  up  v.  itli  faggots,  and 
likewise  set  on  fire.  The  wings  being  nearly  all 
wood,  and  desiccated  by  the  hot  sun,  blazed  like 
paper,  and  before  the  Indians  had  retreated  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  the  whole  building  appeared  one 
huge  flame  ; and  the  dead,  and  the  living  (if  there 
were  any)  were  reduced  to  ashes  together. 

I may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  men  who  so 
recklessly  killed  each  other  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, thought  nothing  of  shooting  or  stabbing  an 
Indian  without  any  provocation  at  all — and  these 
| brutal  murders  were  followed  by  bloody  reprisals. 

| This  last  affair  was,  however,  the  crowning  point. 
Vigilance  committees  were  established,  and  Lynch 
law  was  accepted  by  every  decent  man  in  Cali- 
fornia as  their  only  safeguard  against  murderers, 

I both  white  and  coloured. 

Capt.  Walter  Browne. 

REVENGE  FOR  A LADY. 

A certain  German,  some  years  ago,  gave  much 
offence  in  France  by  gravely  propounding  the 
question  “ Is  a Frenchman  a responsible  being?’’ 
The  impertinent  demand  was  made,  be  it  repeated, 
some  time  ago,  and  of  course  before  a sudden 
thought  struck  France,  and  she  proposed  to  swear 
Eternal  Friendship  with  Germany.  It  was  met  in 
various  ways,  but  whether  the  point  was  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Teuton  mind  is  not  clear. 
When  private  unions  are  contemplated,  it  is  held 
meet  and  right  to  be  quite  satisfied  upon  the  subject 
of  sanity,  and  we  will  hope  that  the  fair-haired 
Germania,  now  so  assiduously  courted  by  her 
dark-eyed  neighbour,  has  ascertained  that  he  is 
quite  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and 
has  been  so  from  December,  1S5‘2. 

The  German’s  question  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer  as  he  was  refreshing  himself  at 
the  Cafe  Cardinal,  the  other  evening,  after  a visit 
to  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Such  a 
thought  was  a poor  return  for  the  un-English 
comfort  of  a cool  lounge  on  the  Boulevard,  some 
excellent  coffee,  some  indifferent  cognac,  and  an 
atrocious  cigar;  but  we,  mUt*  mitres!  AiKjlais,  do 
behave  badly  abroad,  and  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
Englishman  on  the  Boulevard  who  only  insults  his 
. hosts  mentally,  and  dresses  himself  as  they  dress, 
or  a little  better.  At  all  events,  the  thought 
: came,  induced  by  a retrospective  review  of  a piece 

> which  had  been  played  that  evening  at  the  Palais 


Royal,  and  is  still  drawing  Paris.  The  writer  is 
nut  throwing  away  a chance  of  his  own,  or  in- 
juring the  chances  of  any  of  his  British  fellow 
dramatists,  by  describing  this  drama,  for  it  was 
unanimously  decided  by  a small  but  competent 
committee  of  English  theatrical  writers,  who  sat 
the  evening  in  question,  with  adjournments  to  the 
Rotund  Catfy  and  elsewhere,  that  the  piece  was 
quite  impossible  here.  Even  with  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpine, who,  of  course,  offered  themselves  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  principal  personages  hereinafter 
named,  it  was  felt  that  the  thing  would  not  do. 
Otherwise,  one  would  have  been  glad  to  promote 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  MM.  Eugene  Grang6 
and  Lambert  Thibonst,  it  being  formally  announced 
to  the  dramatic  authors  of  France  that  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  is  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Palgrave  Simpson  and  Mr.  Charles  Ileade,  in  pay- 
ing French  authors  for  aught  that  may  he  taken 
from  them  ; and  as,  of  course,  other  managements 
will  show  themselves  equally  honest.  But  no 
! francs  will  accrue  to  MM.  Eugene  Grange  and 
Lambert-Tliiboust  in  respect  of  an  English 
adaptation  of  “ La  Beaute  ilu  Liable.”  We  have 
not  even  an  equivalent  for  their  title. 

“But  why  ‘ responsibility,’  Mr.  Wild?”  Simply 
thus.  There  is  one  form  of  responsibility  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  Frenchman  delights  in 
having  kept  before  him.  His  dramatist,  his 
satirist,  his  caricaturist,  never  omit  an  opportu- 
nity of  reminding  him  that  mankind  hath  a certain 
Enemy,  who  is  always  seeking  to  do  mischief,  and 
against  whom  it  behoves  Frenchmen — and  French- 
women— to  he  perpetually  on  guard.  The  name  of 
that  Enemy  is  never  out  of  sight  or  out  of  hearing 
in  France.  The  French  teacher  is  not  of  those 
who  never  mention  Him  to  ears  polite.  You  may 
see  Him  in  bronze  on  the  Fountain  of  St.  Michael, 
but  prostrate  ; but,  in  revenge,  you  may  see  Him, 
nine  times  as  large  and  ugly,  sprawling  against 
the  side  of  a house  opposite,  erect,  and  loudly 
proclaiming  where  you  may  purchase  what  he  first 
made  necessary — namely,  garments  that  provoke 
our  pride.  But  he  is  chiefly  brought  to  your 
notice  on  the  playbills.  An  industrious  friend  of 
ours  has  compiled  the  following  list  of  pieces 
which  have  had  the  greatest  success  in  Paris,  and 
which,  consequently,  have  incessantly  reminded 
the  Parisian  of  his  responsibility  : 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  “ Robert  le  Liable.” 

Opera  Comique,  “La  Part  du  Liable. ” 

Theatre  Lynque,  | Fra  Diavolo.” 

Porte  St.  iMartin,  “Los  Tilules  du  Diable.” 

Yarietes,  “ Les  Biblots  du  Diable.  ” 

Vaudeville,  “La  Fille  du  Diable.” 

Pouft’es  Parisienucs,  “Orphoe  aux  Enters.  ” 

Gviunitse,  “Les  Memoires  du  Diable.” 

Cirque  Imperial,  “Le  Diable  Boiteux.” 

Palais  Royal,  “ La  Beaute  du  Diable.” 

The  list  could  easily  be  quadrupled,  if  one  had 
one  of  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the  French  Mr. 
Lacy  at  hand;  but  ex  pede  diahohun.  It  will  be 
allowed  that  “retro.1”  is  understood  in  France  in 
a non-natural  sense,  and  that  Frenchmen  gallantly 
echo  the  cry  of  Marlborough’s  soldiers  in  the 
smoke,  “Let  its  see  the  Enemy.” 

The  special  memorandum  of  responsibility  which 
: was  offered  at  the  Palais  Royal  for  the  first  time 
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on  the  20th  of  August  last,  and  is  still  offered,  to 
the  delight  of  the  Palais  Royalists,  is  opened  with 
a prologue,  which  might  just  as  well  be  called  a 
first  act.  Now,  as  either  combination  of  live 
letters  by  which  the  Enemy  is  indicated  in  English 
is  an  uglyish  word,  suppose,  without  an  affectation 
which  might  nut  sit  well  on  countrymen  of  Milton, 
Defoe,  and  Byron,  we  use  the  substitutes  that 
were  suggested  in  the  Rotund  Caffy.  Suppose 
that  we  speak  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  as,  before 
the  modiiication  of  the  game  laws,  landlords 
offered  you  lion  or  ostrich,  meaning  the  legally 
forbidden  hare  or  pheasant.  But  you  will  under- 
stand that  no  such  disguise  is  used  on  the  French 
stage,  as  will  clearly  appear  presently,  and  that 
the  first  character  on  the  list  of  the  male  dramuti * 
persome  is  Satan,  and  that  the  second  in  the  lady- 
list  is  y[ailame  Satan,  an  excellent  place  for  inscrib- 
ing a tribute  to  the  humour  of  IM.  Hyacinthe  and 
the  pleasant  effrontery  of  Madame  Thierret. 

The  first  scene  is  the  bath-room  of  Sat  — of 
Pluto.  He  is  now  in  his  bath,  and  unseen  ; but 
six  demons  are  arranging  his  toilette-table,  and 
they  sing  a little  chorus  in  which  they  express  an 
affectionate  hope  that  by  the  aid  of  the  curling- 
irons,  Macassar  oil  (yes,  does  Mr.  Rowland  pay  for 
the  advertisement '? ),  and  perfumes,  they  shall  be 
able  to  transform  Him  en  vrai  cheruhin.  Pluto’s 
voice  is  heard,  bawling  for  more  hot  water,  and 
the  curtains  of  the  bath  being  pulled  apart,  he  is 
seen  in  his  bath,  and  does  not  look  in  the  least 
like  the  Pluto  whom  we  have  seen  m our  youth, 
in  the  furtively  inspected  cut  of  the  lesson-book, 
listening  to  Orpheus,  and  weeping  iron  tears.  He 
is  “made  up”  with  a faithful  attention  to  the 
dramatist’s  duty  to  remind  Frenchmen  of  their 
responsibilities.  His  attendants  send  in  the  water 
too  fast,  upon  which  he  fiies  into  a dreadful  rage, 
asks  whether  they  regard  him  as  a lobster,  aud 
demands  milk  of  almonds.  This,  poured  into  the 
water,  restores  him  to  a better  temper,  and  he 
expresses  a hope  that  his  Beauty,  which  has  for  a 
long  time  disappeared,  will  be  restored  by  the 
magical  effect  of  his  bath.  Soothed  and  flattered, 
he  disappears,  and  presently  comes  in  dressed,  and 
eager  to  see  himself  in  the  glass.  The  trembling 
attendants  present  one,  and  the  rage  of  Pluto, 
when  he  discovers  that  he  is  as  ugly  as  ever,  is 
something  preternatural.  He  abuses  the  demons, 
aud  then — “Malm”  being  quite  a gentleman,  apolo- 
gises to  himself,  for  having  been  betrayed  into  the 
use  of  objectionable  language,  but  continues  to 
rave,  declares  that  he  has  tried  everything  that  is 
advertised,  | tinmyre  de  Bally,  at  un  franc  chr/ianit/-, 
rina lyre  Leotard  (quoting  the  puffs),  qui  rojeriuil 
§kpiderme  mna  Virriter,  and  heaps  of  other  eos- 
metics  ; but  that  he  is  still  almost  as  ugly  as — him- 
self. His  want  of  attraction  for  the  ladies  of  those 
parts — for  he  is  a French  Pluto — is  his  special  grief, 
and  he  describes  himself  as  having  been  much  hurt 
by  the  rudeness  of  a little  lady-fieud,  to  whom  he 
paid  a compliment,  and  who  recommended  him  to 
go  home  and  go  to  bed.  The  demons  still  endea- 
vour to  console  him,  by  reminding  him  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  bad  taste  of  other  ladies,  his 
wife  still  adores  1dm,  a suggestion  that  puts  him 
into  a greater  rage  than  ever.  Madame  Sat — that 
is  to  say  Proserpine,  has  outlived  her  beauty,  aud 


he  detests  her.  Then  he  reads  the  newspaper, 
“L'Opinion  Infernale,”  and  passing  over  the 
doings  of  certain  kings  and  princes,  with  a remark 
that  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  to  them 
one  of  these  days,  he  comes  to  the  announcement 
that  the  Acheron,  Captain  Ashtaroth,  has  arrived, 
with  a great  number  of  lady- passengers,  chiefly 
opera-dancers.  These  ladies  he  declares  he  must 
and  will  see,  and  he  commands  the  demons,  on 
pain  of  the  most  exceptional  torments,  to  make 
him  look  captivating.  While  they  are  doing  their 
best,  the  voice  of  Madame  is  heard,  and  Pluto, 
grumbling  that  he  cannot  be  let  alone,  even  in  his 
bath-room,  shouts  out  that  he  is  not  at-home. 

Proserpine,  however,  stands  no  nonsense,  boxe3 
the  ear  of  an  unlucky  demon  who  tries  to  stop 
her,  aud  proceeds  to  scold  her  husband  mightily, 
and  to  ridicule  him  for  his  attempts  to  beautify 
himself.  He  is  clearly  hen-pecked,  but  he  remon- 
strates with  her  upon  the  vulgarity  of  her  language, 
and  upon  her  making  a scandal.  Let  us  behave 
properly,  he  urges,  “ hatred  in  the  heart,  a smile 
on  the  lip,  cl  1'  Anylaise.”  But  the  lady’s  anger  is 
demonstrative,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  she  is 
intenselj'  jealous,  and  not  to  be  duped  by  Pinto's 
protestations  that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the 
arrivals  that  had  been  announced.  A grand  quarrel  is 
interrupted  by  the  news  that  an  actor  has  arrived. 
Madame  adores  actors,  and  wants  to  see  him.  But 
Pluto  plucks  up  a spirit,  demands  whether  he  is 
king  in  those  parts  or  not,  and  sends  Madame 
away,  that  he  may  receive  the  condemned  actor. 
She  departs,  but  hints  to  the  audience  that  she  has 
taken  such  precautions  as  will  prevent  her  lord 
from  going  very  far  wrong.  Pluto  demands  his 
wings,  and  prepares  to  receive  the  new  guest  in 
the  most  imposing  manner. 

Enters,  bodily,  M.  Brasseur,  the  favourite  actor 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
frightened,  and  being  recognised  by  everybody, 
Pluto  remarking  that  he  has  got  Brasseur’s 
photograph,  explains  that  having  had  a quarrel 
with  his  managers,  it  was  followed  by  a fit  of 
apoplexy,  and — of  course — there  he  is,  having 
come  by  the  Barribre  d’Enfer,  a joke  about  as 
hackneyed  as  our  “way  to  turn  ’em  green,”  but 
which  Freuch  wits  seem  to  consider  undying  fuu. 
The  actor  is  extremely  well  received,  but  does  not 
much  like  certain  adjuncts  of  costume  which 
suddenly  grow  out  of  his  head,  and  is  consoled  by 
being  told  that  they  are  the  fashion.  Henceforth 
he  is  called  Belphegor,  and  becomes  the  accomplice 
of  his  new  sovereign  in  his  iniquitous  plans  for 
the  recovery  of  his  lost  beauty,  a loss  made  still 
more  clear  to  Pluto  by  the  way  he  is  treated  at  a 
wild  dance  which  follows  in  the  next  scene,  amid 
a crowded  orgy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tartarus. 
None  of  the  ladies  will  have  anything  to  say  to 
the  old  dandy.  His  fury  boils  over,  aud  he 
menaces  everybody  with  the  most  tremendous 
chastisement  if  he  is  not  informed  what  has 
become  of  sou  ancienne  Beit  ate.  He  will  put  them 
into  caldron  number  three,  the  one  where  the 
vipers  are,  he  will — — 

Then  the  secret  is  forced  from  the  terrors  of  the 
demons.  The  disappearance  of  Pluto  s beauty  is 
a trick  of  Madame  Pinto’s. 

I Brasseur-Belpliegor  shows  himself  worthy  the 
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indulgence  of  liis  distinguished  friend.  He  throws 
Madame  into  a magnetic  sleep,  and  extorts  from 
her  an  admission  of  the  fact,  that  eighteen  years 
ago,  being  very  jealous  of  her  Theodore — as  she 
calls  Pluto  (and  if  one  could  suspect  a French 
dramatist  of  thinking  of  derivatives,  the  selection 
of  the  name  would  be  charming),  she  gave  away 
his  beauty  to  a little  newborn  girl  of  Madame’s 
own  native  country,  a child  of  the  village  of 
Bolbec,  on  the  Great  Western  Pailway.  A vision 
is  raised,  and  the  girl  in  question,  now  of  course 
grown  up,  is  seen  as  a handsome  peasant-girl, 
surrounded  by  turkeys,  to  whom  she  sings  a rustic 
song.  Her  name  is  Fanchette. 

Pluto  rages  once  more,  and  is  about  to  put  his 
wife  into  a sack,  and  throw  her  into  the  Styx,  but 
is  luckily  reminded  that  she  is  immortal.  His 
second  thought  is  better.  He  resolves  to  regain 
1 his  beauty.  He  will  take  Brasscur  with  him  to 
Normandy.  But  Brasseur  will  not  go,  unless 
Pluto  promises  to  send  him  back  to  life,  ensure 
him  a tplinrtul  re-engagement  at  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
the  right  to  refuse  to  play  in  the  first  piece,  and 
the  second  piece,  and  the  last  pfiece  (all  good  hitting 
at  the  demands  of  favourite  actors),  and  a three 
months’  conge.  Which  being  agreed  to,  off  they 
i go,  leaving  Mrs.  Pluto  in  hysterics. 

Usually,  the  slightest  French  pieces  arc  con- 
structed with  the  logical  carefulness  which  often 
elevates  the  merest  bagatelle  into  a work  of  art. 
Unnecessary  scenes  and  unnecessary  dialogue  are 
ruthlessly  excluded,  the  end  is  held  steadily  in 
view  by  the  author,  and  everything  is  designed  to 
lead  up  to  it.  A French  dramatist  would  twist  his 
moustache  in  bewilderment  and  horror  at  a drama 
of  the  kind  that  satisfied  our  fathers,  and  satisfies 
some  of  their  children,  with  its  “carpenter’s 
scenes  ” (scenes  of  talk,  in  the  front  of  the  stage, 
while  the  carpenters  are  preparing  to  disclose  a 
show),  its  unhesitating  changes  from  locality  to 
locality,  and  its  thread  of  a plot,  dropped  when 
the  author  sees  good  incidental  “business,”  or 
thinks  of  good  irrelevant  conversation,  and  occa- 
sionally resumed  in  order  to  make  the  audience 
think  that  they  are  assisting  at  a play.  But  in 
this  responsibility  piece,  the  writers,  bent  upon 
fun.  have  forgotten  to  rest  their  fun  upon  any 
clear  basis,  and  the  committee  at  the  Eotund 
Caffy,  who  had  studied  construction  from  the 
French  stage,  repaid  the  lesson  by  grumbling  that 
MM.  Eugene  Grange  and  Lambert-Tliiboust  had 
left  part  of  the  story  of  “ La  Beaute  ” in  an  Angli- 
can fog.  Madame  Pluto,  in  her  trance,  stated  that 
she  had  conferred  the  gift  upon  the  young  peas- 
ant, whose  name  is  Fanchette  (and  again  be  it 
said,  by  interpolation,  that  Madame  Schneider  is 
the  charm  of  the  fpiece),  but  when  Pluto  and  M. 
Brasseur  arrive,  it  turns  out,  somehow,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  former  has  been  distributed  among 
eight  young  ladies — or  rather  peasants — and  the 
unfortunate  Pluto  is  like  Kehama,  and  has  to 
make  his  way  through  eight  doors  at  once.  The 
Beaute  du  Diable — the  freshness,  naivete,  purity — 
of  all  the  girls  must  be  taken  away  from  them 
before  it  can  revert  to  Pluto.  The  action  of  the 
piece,  thenceforth,  arises  out  of  the  means  he 
employs  to  demoralise  the  eight  peasantesses.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  lie  does  Paris  the  | 


justice  of  at  once  deciding  that  in  Paris  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  object  can  be  most  readily 
accomplished.  Brasseur  is  an  invaluable  aid,  and 
he  and  Pluto  make  their  way  into  the  school 
where  a worthy  old  country  schoolmaster  teaches 
the  girls  the  old-fashioned  lessons  of  virtue.  Pluto  i 
l>asses  himself  off  as  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and 
Brasseur  takes  the  dress  and  character  of  the  old 
man,  and  preaches  the  most  objectionable  but 
most  delightful  doctrines,  assuring  the  readily- 
convinced  pupils  that  joy  and  pleasure  are  the 
only  objects  of  life.  Seven  of  the  girls  are  the 
thoughtless,  or  selfish,  or  impressionable  young 
women  likely  to  lie  found  in  a country  village,  but 
the  eighth,  of  course  Fanchette,  is  of  a better 
nature,  and  moreover,  has  her  nature  awakened 
by  love  for  a nice  little  rustic  lover. 

So  the  ladies  are  brought  to  Paris,  and  we  find  1 
them  in  another  act  revelling  at  the  Moulin  Eouge, 
where  Pluto,  disguised  as  a "waiter,  watches  their 
proceedings,  and  introduces  a good  deal  of  fun  on 
his  own  account,  and  cries  “Bourn”  as  well — 
indeed  he  piques  himself  on  the  accomplishment — 
as  if  he  had  been  jerking  a coffee-pot  all  his  life. 

In  the  following  act  the  girls  are  taken  to  Baden, 
by  way  of  completing  their  education,  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  ample  scope  is  given,  in  both  acts, 
to  Brasseur,  for  displaying  his  special  talent,  that 
of  assuming  a diversity  of  characters  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Towards  the  end  of  the  piece  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  him  of  delighting  the  Parisians 
by  appearing  as  the  conventional  English  lady  of 
the  French  stage.  She  is  not  the  least  in  the 
world  like  any  Englishwoman  ever  seen  in  Paris 
or  anywhere  else,  and  some  of  our  countrywomen 
are  ridiculous  enough  to  afford  material  for  a 
legitimate  caricature.  Bttt  the  French,  with  all 
their  esprit,  are  easily  pleased,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  an  author  or  artist  to  take  the  trouble  of 
being  original  or  truthful,  while  the  public  is  con- 
tent to  laugh  at  an  old  and  silly  type  of  a foreigner. 

Up  to  this  time,  when  the  “ Charivari  ” has  a 
fling  at  an  English  member  of  parliament,  he  is 
placed  in  the  tribune,  and  “porter-beer”  is  asked 
for  in  an  English  ball-room.  The  English  drama- 
tist, who  should  make  a Frenchwoman  clamorous 
for  frogs,  would  be  hissed  even  in  these  days,  when 
the  patrons  of  the  theatre  are  chiefly  of  the  less 
educated  class  ; but  a French  author  is  encouraged 
by  the  applause  of  the  critical  Parisians  to  put 
this  kind  of  thing  into  the  mouth  of  an  English 
lady,  who  wears  long  red  curls  to  her  waist,  and 
spectacles,  and  courts  a young  Frenchman  in  bad 
French,  which  frequently  becomes  double  entendre. 

The  song  shall  be  translated  exactly,  but  the 
false  tenses  and  distorted  pronunciation  must  be 
imagined  : 

Air..— Quadrille  des  Bijft.cnun  (sic). 

I have  an  hotel  in  the  quarter  of  Westminster, 

I have  a chateau  near  .Manchester, 

I have  money  in  the  railroads. 

Also  I have 
A box  at  the  Opera, 

And  a cottage, 

And  a brilliant  equipage 
With  gilded  panncls, 

And  two  tall  powdered  lacqueys, 

Embroidered 
Like  noblemen. 
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I give  dinners,  and  I give  balls, 

Mure  “comfortable”  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
During  the  evening  we  dance  the  Schottische, 

And  drink  porter,  and  eat  sandwich  {rhyme). 

As  regards  my  powers  of  entertainment, 

I have  enormous  ones, 

M iousiijiic, 

And  also  gymnastics, 

And  I can  also  dance 
The  Scottish  jig, 

I waltz, 

And  I can  even  box, 

I have  an  hotel,  kc.,  kc. 

That  is  the  English  lady’s  song.  We  do  our 
friendly  allies  more  justice  upon  our  boards.  An 
amiable  commentator  might  add  that  we  do  not, 
perhaps,  render  their  peculiarities  less  ridiculous 
by  transcribing  them  faithfully. 

But  Madame  Pluto,  awakened  from  her  trance, 
is  upon  her  husband's  track,  and  there  is  a sort 
of  leaning  to  virtue  in  the  fable  of  the  “ Beaute 
du  Liable.  Seven  of  the  young  ladies  become  no 
better  than  they  should  be,  but  Fanehette  holds 
out,  and  preserves  her  character,  until  a diabolical 
stratagem  makes  her  believe  her  lover  false  to 
her.  Then  her  freshness  and  beauty  begin  to 
abandon  her,  feminine  vanity  awakens,  and  she 
accepts  a gift  of  Bouge  ! 

“ Victory  all  along  the  line,”  cries  Belphegor- 
Brasseur.  Be -appear  Pluto,  young  and  blooming, 
light-haired  and  loveable.  Le  Beaute  du 
Liable  has  returned  to  him,  and,  as  the  Postillion 
of  Loni/jinneaii,  he  dances  and  exults  in  his  re- 
covered powers  of  faseination.  The  game  is 
won. 

But  the  Freneh  Pluto  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
English  one.  At  least  he  is  enough  of  the  Malm, 
the  gentleman,  to  avoid  causing  scandals,  or  giving  a 
lad}’,  even  if  she  is  only  his  wife,  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance. Madame  Pluto  is  furious  at  the  restoration 
of  his  beauty,  and  is  about  to  proceed  to  scratch- 
ing, when  ho  mollifies  her  by  the  most  emphatic 
declaration  that  if  he  wished  for  personal  graces, 
it  was  only  that  he  might  be  more  pleasing  to  her, 
that  he  had  always  been  a conscientious  husband, 
and  that,  if  he  had  occasionally  manifested  a little 
levity,  it  was  nothing  ; and  on  revient  toujours  cl  sc-s 
premieres  amours.  He  even  presents  her  with  the 
latch-key  of  his  private  apartments,  but  mentions, 
in  an  “ aside,”  that  he  will  have  the  loek  changed  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Madame  pouts,  and  then 
pets  him,  and  only  asks  what  is  to  become  of  her 
poor  little  protfcmm  Pluto  replies  that  they  have 
nothing  to  complain  of — they  have  lost  the  beauty 
of  the  Levil,  which  is  that  of  mere  girls,  but  they 
have  gained  the  beauty  of  the  Woman.  A sign 
by  his  hand,  an- 1 we  have  the  Normandy  village 
again,  all  the  seven  young  ladies  are  home  once 
more,  joyously  singing,  and  all  deelarc  that  they 
have  husbands — and  all  show  that  they  have  babies. 
Fanehette  is  absent : but  her  lover,  who  had  be* 
haved  singularly  ill  under  the  tuition  of  his  fiendly 
friends,  repents,  and  cries  out  for  her,  and,  as  her 
olfenee  was  very  small,  her  beauty  is  restored  to 
her,  and  she  is  restored  to  her  lover.  M.  Brasseur 
then  insists  upon  being  sent  back  to  the  Palais 
Boyal,  and  Pluto  keeps  his  word,  wishing  the 
aetor  ini  succes  cVe  refer.  A dance  and  chorus  of 
I 


course  finish  the  Memorandum  of  Responsi- 
bility. 

V\  ell,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Botimd 
C'afly,  that  the  piece  could  not  be  “ done”  for  the 
English  stage,  will  probably  be  conlirmed  by  the 
English  reader.  Any  way,  we  have  told  the  story 
of  the  drama  that  delights  Paris,  and  humbly 
venture  to  think  that  we  have  taken  some  little 
revenge  for  M.  Brasseur’s  English  Ladv. 

S.  B. 


A SOLO  OX  THE  SERPENT. 

Let  those  who  Hatter  themselves  that  they  are 
adepts  in  natural  history,  and  more  especially  in 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  Ueptiliu, 
listen  unto  the  words  of  Charles  Owen,  L.L.,  of 
Warrington,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  who 
published  an  essay  on  serpents  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  own  themselves  enlight- 
ened. If  they  v ill  but  read  with  proper  faith, 
they  will  lind  that  there  were  several  things, 
besides  serpents,  in  the  year  1741,  -which  “are  not 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.” 

Our  author  does  not  claim  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wonderful  creatures  he  describes. 
“ 1 don’t  pretend,”  he  says,  in  his  preface,  “to 
new  discoveries,  but  only  to  collect  and  bring  into 
one  view  what  has  been  said  by  different  persons, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  by  any  without  many 
books  and  much  time,  and  which,  without  the 
present  English  dress,  would  not  be  understood 
by  others  at  all.”  A most  royal  road  to  learning 
does  he  lay  down  in  his  240  quarto  pages  ; anti 
those  who  please  may  take  a short  cut  with  us 
through  the  country. 

Serpents,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  remem- 
ber, are  of  three  kinds  : — the  terestial  (sic) ; the 
ac/uatic  (sie)  ; and  the  amphibious.  There  be 
some  with  legs  and  some  without;  some  viviparous 
and  some  oviparous ; some  carnivorous  and  some 
rerrnirorous,  feeding  upon  worms  and  other  rep- 
tiles in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  all 
live  upon  air,  which  is  defined  by  Lr.  Owen  as 
being  “that  thin  elastic  fluid  mass  wherein  we 
live,  move  or  have  our  being,”  but  of  the  “real 
peculiar  nature,”  of  which  we  only  know  “ that  it 
is  the  most  heterogeneous  body  in  the  world,  a 
kind  of  secondary  eliaos,  being  a compound  of 
minute  particles  of  various  kinds.  Earth,  water, 
minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  &e.,  collected  to- 
gether by  solar  or  artificial  heat.”  The  serpent 
is,  therefore,  not  so  badly  off  for  variety  of  food 
at  Christmas  as  we  might  be  led  to  imagine.  He 
has  five  courses  at  least  for  his  dinner  by  merely 
drawing  in  his  breath ; anil  indeed  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  some  of  the  tribe  could  exist 
upon  less  generous  fare,  so  huge  is  their  size,  as 
described  by  our  author.  “In  Norway,  ' he  tells 
us,  “ are  two  serpents  of  very  large  proportions  : 
one  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  lives  in  rocks 
and  desolate  mountains  near  the  sea  about  Bergen, 
which  in  summer  nights  ranges  about  in  quest  of 
plunder,  devouring  lambs,  calves,  swine,  and 
other  animals  that  fall  in  its  way.  In  a calm  sea 
it  ransacks  the  superficies  of  the  water  (being 
thus  clearly  of  the  amjJabious  division)  and 
devours  the  polypus,  and  all  sorts  of  sea  crabs. 
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But  his  two  hundred  feet  of  carcass  is  not  to  he 
supported — as  we  shall  see — upon  such  small  fry. 
“ Upon  the  approach  of  a ship  this  serpent  lifts  up 
its  head  above  water  and  snatches  at  the  mariners, 
and  rolls  itself  about  the  ship  the  more  ejfectually  to 
secure  its  prey.”  This  is,  of  course,  onr  old  friend 
the  great  sea  serpent,  though  Dr.  Owen  gives  a 
' more  modest  estimate  of  his  dimensions  than  some 


navigators  we  could  name.  Lesser  snakes,  of  fifty 
feet  long,  we  are  told,  swallow  surplus  infants  in 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  ; and  others,  ten  yards 
long  and  two  hands  broad,  having  eyes  “as  large 
as  two  small  loaves,”  infest  the  province  of  Caria. 
But  as  the  enumerator  approaches  home,  the  tails 
of  his  serpents  are  considerably  shortened.  In 
Brazil,  he  tells  us  they  measure  thirty  feet,  and 


in  Gresham  College,  London,  is  one  preserved  in 
spirits,  “ nearly  two  yards  long.”  It  is  curious 
how  things  shrink  up  when  they  are  preserved  in 
spirits  and  brought  home,  and  what  vast  propor- 
tions they  assume  in  Norway  ! 

To  other  serpents  Dr.  Owen  introduces  us, 
which,  though  small  in  person,  are  possessed  of 
formidable  attributes.  The  Ilemorrhus,  for  ex- 


ample, “ is  little  iu  body,  but  terrible  in  its  execu- 
tions, for  when  it  wounds  any  person  all  the  blood 
in  his  body  flows  out  at  all  the  apertures  of  it, 
which  is  immediately  followed  ” — as  might  be 
expected, — “by  convulsions  and  death.”  The 
AttaUgatus  is  “a  small  slender  serpent,  not  ex- 
ceeding (in  size)  the  quill  of  a goose ; not  poisonous 
in  nature,  yet  very  mischievous  ; for  these  little 


ereatnres  are  one  united  body,  and  live  in  com- 
munity, and  never  separate.  They  are  a society 
without  schism,  which  is  more  thaii  can  be  said 
of  all  human  societies,  civil  or  ecclesiastic.” 
Our  author,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a bit  of  a 
cynic,  and  likes  to  have  his  little  fling  upon 
occasion.  Being  described  as  only  “ mischievous,” 
one  might  suppose  that  the  AttaUgatus  attacked 
humanity  in  a playfid  but  irritating  manner,  after 


the  fashion  of  blue-bottle  flies,  for  example.  No 
such  thing ! “ When  these  small  harmonious 

reptiles  go  abroad” — which  we  hope  is  not  often  — 
“they  travel  in  company,  a hundred  strong  or 
more,  and  when  they  find  any  asleep  they 
immediately  seize  the  body,  and  with  a force  united 
and  irresistible,  they  devour  it.”  Fancy  being 
swallowed,  all  at  once,  by  a hundred  goose-quills  ! 
There  is  another  little  serpent  who  is  painfully 
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active  in  his  movements,  and  a master  of  the  account  of  the  horns.  Our  old  friends  the  asps, 
science  of  projectiles.  He  springs  upon  his  vipers,  boas,  anacondas,  cobras,  and  rattlesnakes 
prey  from  beneath  shrubs,  &c.,  after  having  turned  figure  in  this  strange  company,  and  we  have  many 
himself  rapidly  round  and  round  upon  the  ground  novelties  concerning  their  nature  and  value.  You 
to  obtain  that  rotatory  motion  for  his  flight  which  would  not  imagine,  now,  that  from  vipers  “ many 
alone  insures  accuracy  of  aim.  He  is  quite  a noble  medicines  are  prepared,”  and  that  “ a wine 
Whitworth  in  his  way,  is  this  small  serpent,  the  from  their  flesh  is  siugular  in  consumptive, 
Acontia;  'and  brings  down  his  man  at  twenty  leporous,  and  scorbutic  cases,”  or  that  “they 
cubits  distance.  The  Pauhera  secures  his  prey  afford  also  a volatile  salt,  the  most  generous  | 
with  a hook,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  his  cordial  in  nature.”  Great  is  the  power  of  simple 
tail.  He  swallows  oxen  alive  and  entire,  and  con-  things.  If  ever,  dear  reader,  you  meet  a rattle- 
sequently  suffers  severely  from  indigestion  on  snake,  don’t  run  away,  but  get  a branch  of  wild 


Thu  Ethiopian  Dragon. 


penny-royal ; then,  having  fastened  it  to  the  end  do  well  not  to  trust  to  penny -royal  for  deliverance 
of  a stick,  present  it  to  the  creature’s  nose,  and  if  from  any  other  variety.  The  Ampliixhcena  serpent 
it  be  only  of  the  family,  one  of  which  was  so  dealt  is  said  to  have  two  heads,  but  the  doctor  is 
with  by  Captain  Silas  Taylor,  in  the  year  1657,  it  not  quite  prepared  to  believe  this  statement, 
will  turn  and  wriggle,  labouring  hard  to  avoid  the  “ Perhaps  ” — he  says — “ the  reason  for  ascribing 
potent  herb,  and  die  in  less  than  half  an  houi  two  heads  to  this  serpent  might  be  because  it  is 
from  its  mere  scent.  In  order  that  there  may  be  said  to  poison  by  the  tail  and  teeth.  Others  say 
no  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the  reptile  to  be  that  both  ends  are  so  alike  in  figure  and  bulk  that 
thus  disposed  of,  we  subjoin  a portrait  of  the  they  are  not  easily  distinguished.”  Why  not 
rattlesnake,  copied  from  plate  7 of  the  work  now  describe  it,  then,  as  having  two  tails  ? 
before  us.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  convcn-  “Amongst  serpents,”  writes  Dr.  Owen,  “authors 
tional  idea  of  that  reptile,  and  the  experimenter  will  place  dragons — creatures  terrible  and  fierce  in 


aspect  and  nature.  They  are  divided  into  Apod"* 
and  Pedates,  some  with  feet  and  some  without 
them  ; some  are  provided  with  wings,  and  others 
are  destitute  of  wings  and  feet.  Some  are  covered 
with  sharp  scales  which  make  a bright  appear- 
ance in  certain  positions.  Dragons  have  been 
observed  about  the  Ganges,  “whose  eyes  sparkle 
like  precious  stones.”  In  Ethiopia — a favourite 
venue  of  our  author’s,  by  the  way,  for  marvellous 
annals — the  ordinary  land-dragon  grows  to  be 
thirty  paces  * long,  and  kills  elephants  in  this 


11  A note  explains  that  a geometrical  pace  is'  live  feet  ; 
“ but.”  adds  our  authors  ‘ if  it  be  the  lesser  pace  only,  viz., 
the  measure  of  two  feet  and  a half,  it  must  needs  be  a 
monstrous  animal.”  We  arc  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 


wise.  He  twines  himself  round  the  legs  of  his 
victims,  and  then,  “ thrusting  his  head  up  their 
nostrils,  stings  them,  and  sucks  tlie.ir  blood  till 
they  are  dead.”  The  accompanying  fae-simile  of 
this  dragon’s  portrait  will  show  how  admirably 
nature  had  adapted  him — he  is  at  least  seventy- 
live  feet  long,  remember, — for  thrusting  liis  head 
tip  the  nostrils  of  an  elephant. 

The  winged  dragon  is  represented  as  a Saurian 
of  a decidedly  mild  and  aristocratic  cast  of 
countenance.  But  the  most  curious  illustration  in 
the  book  is  that  of  the  Basilisk  of  the  deserts  of 
Africa.  So  deadly  is  this  creature  that  the  sou ud 
of  his  voice  puts  all  the  serpents  to  flight.  “ Tra- 
dition says  that  its  eyes  and  its  breath  are  killing, 
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1 


and  its  venom  is  said  to  be  so  exalted  that  if  it 
bites  a staff  it  will  kill  the  person  who  makes  use 
of  it;  hut  this,”  Dr.  Owen  remarks,  “is  without 
^ voucher.”  Our  author  is  not  the  soit  of  man  to 
be  humbugged,  you  see,  with  idle  tales.  It  is  no 
use  telling  him  that  the  cockatrice  is  an  illicit 
offspring  of  chanticleer,  or  that  the  alligators  of 
the  Nile  are  baked  by  the  sun  out  of  mud,  or  that 
the  salamander  is  able  to  live  in  the  fire.  Nor 
will  he  credit  Sir  William  Temple’s  account  of  the 
conversation  between  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
“ national  Parrot  ” of  Brazil,  and,  remarking  that 
it  was  believed  in  by  Mr.  Locke,  thus  moralises  : 
“ Wonder  not,  then,  if  you  meet  in  this  history 
with  some  romantic  sentiments  entertained  by 
learned  men  concerning  serpents  when  tw'O  such 
illustrious  pillars  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters 
gave  way  to  a relation  that  has  so  much  of  the 
marvellous  in  it.” 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Owen  bids 
farewell  to  the  physical,  and  enters  upon  the 
supernatural  history  of  serpents,  discoursing  in 
deliciously  quaint  language  upon  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  reptiles  which  we  meet 


The  Mistress  of  Serpents. 


with  in  Scripture,  beginning  with  the  old  serpent 
of  Eden  himself ; and  gravely  argues  that  it  was 
not  a real  terrestial  creature  which  tempted 
mother  Eve,  but  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  the 
guise  of  a serpent,  or  mounted  vpon  one,  as  some 
Rabbinical  writers  say,  “in  bulk  equal  to  a camel, 
and  known  by  the  name  Sammael,  an  Evil  Angel.” 
Most  learnedly  does  he  discourse  touching  the 
Pagan  worship  of  serpents ; but  into  this  we  cannot 
follow  him.  Who  can  say  that  future  generations 
will  not  take  up  some  of  our  scientific  works,  and 
derive  as  much  amusement  from  the  mistakes 
they  may  be  found  to  contain,  120  years  hence,  as 
the  reader  may  have  now  out  of  the  honest  War- 
rington doctor’s  “ Solo  on  the  Serpent  ?” 

A.  FoNBLAXQrE,  J UN. 


RICHER  THAN  EVER. 

A wife's  story. 

A sneer  upon  another's  lip — 

A foolish,  fancied  slight, 

O'er  the  yuung  summer  of  our  lives 
Had  cast  estrangement’s  blight ; 


And  courtesy  usurped  the  place 
Where  wedded  love  should  reign — 

Ah  ! mocking  wealth  ! thy  gauds  were  flung 
To  such  dulled  hearts  in  vain  / 

There  came  an  hour,  the  changeful  god 
Revoked  his  gifts  and  fled ; 

And  Ruin,  with  her  cruel  eyes, 

Sat  brooding  in  his  stead. 

Then,  to  my  couch  at  night  he  came, 

And  with  a lingering  kiss, 

‘ ‘ Poor  girl  ! ” he  said,  ‘ ‘ I never  dreamed 
Thy  fate  would  change  like  this  ! 

“ The  little  fortune  leaves  is  thine — 

Myself,  I w ill  not  care, 

Where  this  now  homeless  form  may  stray, 

Or  what  fresh  surrows  bear. 

“Yet  hope  my  aimless  life  had  stirred, 

Couldst  thou  have  loved  as  I” — 

He  paused.  “ Perhaps  ’ tis  better  thus 
Yet  ended  with  a sigh. 

With  joyful  tears  and  broken  words, 

My  arms  were  round  him  thrown  ; 

Oh,  ecstasy  ! what  recked  I else, 

If  he  was  all  my  own  ! 

Now,  blessings  on  my  cottage  home  ! 

Where,  when  my  babe’s  at  rest, 

I fling  my  work  aside  to  go 
And  lean  upon  his  breast  ; 

To  press  the  hands  that  toil  to  make 
My  own  a happy  life  ; 

And  list  unwearied  to  the  voice 
Which  calls  me  dear,  dear  wife  ! 

Louisa  Crow. 


ANA. 

Easterling  Money, — A manuscript  iu  the 
Cottonian  Collection,  “Faustina,”  E.  V.,  art.  x., 
fol.  52  a,  written  by  Arthur  Argade,  derives  the 
term  “ sterling  ” money  as  follows  : — “ 1 suppose 
the  name  by  meanes  of  Easterlings  from  vs,  being 
Gennaynes  brought  up  in  the  mynes  of  sylver 
and  copper  there,  were  vsed  here  in  England  for 
the  reducynge  and  refynynge  the  diuesyte  of 
eoynes  into  a perfect  standard.  As  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Queue’s  Mat.  raigne  they  were  brought 
liyther  by  Alderman  Lodge  (wth  whom  1 was 
t'amylyarlye  acquaynted)  by  her  Mal’“  order  for 
the  refynynge  of  o base  coignes.  And  this  he 
toulde  me,  that  the  mooste  of  them  in  ineltynge 
fell  syko  to  death  wth  the  saoure,  so  they  were 
advised  to  drynke  in  a dead  man’s  skull  for  theyre 
recure.  \\  hereupon  he,  w *‘‘1  others  who  had 
thoversyght  of  that  worke,  procured  a warrent 
from  the  counsaille  to  take  off  the  heades  vppon 
London  Bridge,  and  make  cuppes  thereof,  whereof 
they  dranke  and  found  some  reliefe  altlioughe  the 
moost  of  them  dyed.” 

When  Lord  Erskine  was  admitted  a freeman  of 
the  Fishmongers’  Company,  I partook  of  the  inau- 
guration dinner,  and,  of  course,  he  made  a speech 
on  the  occasion.  On  coming  home,  he  said  to  me, 
“ I spoke  ill  to-day,  and  stammered  and  hesitated 
in  the  opening.  ” I said,  ‘ ‘ Y on  certainly  fioi&tlered, 
but  1 thought  you  did  so  in  compliment  to  the 
fishmongers.” — M.  J. 
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THE  SETTLERS  OF  LONG  ARROW. 
A Oaxadjax  Romaxce  ix  Thikty-oxe  Chapters. 


About  six  o’clock,  the  evening  of  the  rlav  he 
had  brought  home  Coral.  Keefe  vent  to  Nick 
Brady’s  shanty.  A table  was  placed  just  inside 
the  door  on  which  the  remnants  of  the  afternoon 
meal  were  lying,  and  Mrs.  Brady  was  sitting  out- 
side, smoking  her  pipe,  for  she  believed  in  the 
“rights  of  women  to  make  use  of  tobacco  as 
firmly  as  any  Boston  lady  lecturer,  or  “fast 
belle  ” of  Xev  York  or  Charleston;  can  believe  in 
their  right  to  any  other  masculine  privilege  they 
may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  desire.  As  Mrs. 
Brady  smoked,  she  muttered  to  herself  at  intervals, 
and  an  irritable  movement  of  foot  and  hand,  a 
shaking  of  her  head,  and  knitting  of  her  brows 
showed  that  her  temper  was  milled  too  far  to  he 
calmed  even  by  the  soothing  influence  of  her 
favourite  solace.  On  seeing  Keefe,  she  broke  forth 
with  angry  complaints  against  Denis,  whose  nuae- 


conntable  absence  was  the  cause  or  ner  present 
annoyance.  Coral  and  Denis,  both,  having  been 
missed  much  about  the  same  time,  the  enraged  and 
indignant  woman  at  firsf  Concluded  they  had  gone 
away  together ; and,  even  still,  though  Coral  hail 
returned,  and  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Brady's  questions 
simply  assured  her  that  she  had  not  seen  Denis 
since  she  left  Long  Arrow,  there  was  still  a lurk- 
ing suspicion  in  Xelly’s  mind  that  her  son’s  sud- 
den disappearance  had  been  in  some  manner  owing 
to  the  Indian  girl ; so  she  talked  on,  mixing  the 
reproaches  she  showered  on  Denis  with  angry 
hints  that  his  infatuation  for  Coral  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  faults,  and  vehement  wishes  that 
the  uulucky  little  savage  had  never  darkened  her 
door. 

It  was  very  clear  that  Coral  had  not  told  Mrs. 
Brady  the  secret  of  her  birth,  and  knowing  the 
woman  as  well  as  he  did,  Keefe  could  not  help 
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smiling  at  the  thought  of  the  great  change  a few 
words  from  him  would  make  iu  her  regard  for  the 
little  Indian  girl.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  It 
took  some  time  to  make  her  comprehend  the 
strange  tidings  he  brought,  and  at  first  she  could 
only  stare  at  him  iu  breathless  amazement. 

“ But  it  is  in  earnest  you  are,  Keefe  Dillon?” 
she  asked  at  last,  “or  are  you  only  romanc- 
ing ? ” 

“I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,”  said 
Keefe. 

'*•  ‘ Well,  if  ever  I heard  the  like  ! ” exclaimed 
Nelly;  “why,  it  beats  the  story  books  all  to 
nothing!  ” 

As  soon  as  her  astonishment  had  a little  sub- 
sided, her  selfish  and  greedy  nature  began  to 
speculate  on  the  advantages  Coral’s  altered  for- 
tunes might  bring  to  herself  and  her  family. 

“Well,  you  see,”  she  said,  “that  ought  to 
teach  us  that  we  never  know  what’s  for  our 
good,  poor  blind  creatures  that  we  are.  Many  a 
time  I thought  it  a hardship  to  be  bothered  with 
the  girl,  though  old  Louis  paid  for  her  keep, 
and  more,  in  skins  and  maple  sugar ; but  then 
she  n as  queer  in  her  ways,  and  so  nonsensi- 
cal in  her  notions,  that  oftentimes  I felt  as  if 
it  was  a fairy,  God  save  us  ! T had  in  the  house, 
and  not  a human  being.  And  then,  Denis  broke 
my  heart  entirely  running  after  her,  and  no 
wonder  ; for  sure  the  world  knows  she’d  make 
a pitiful  wife  for  a poor  man.  But  she’ll  be 
rich  now,  and  that  alters  the  case  from  first  to 
last.  She  can  afford  to  pay  for  her  fancies  now. 
My  old  man  was  right  enough  for  once  in  his 
life,  and  a blessing  will  come  with  her,  sure 
enough,  as  he  often  said.  Denis  will  be  rolling 
in  his  carriage  yet.  She  just  wants  a steady 
boy  to  manage  her ; and,  Denis  was  always  that 
same.” 

“You  forget  that  she’s  half-Indian  yet,  Mrs. 
Brady,”  said  Keefe,  mischievously,  “ her  mother 
was  only  a savage.” 

“ Oh  ! well,  never  mind  that  now,  Keefe  Dillon. 
What  need  we  care  about  that  now,  when  her 
mother’s  dead  and  gone,  and  her  father  such  a 
great  man,  and  able  to  make  a lady  of  her  at 
once.  I only  wish  Denis  was  home.  You  see, 
they  ought  to  get  married  at  once,  in  case  her  1 
father  should  object  to  it  when  he  gets  her ; 
and  the  poor  thing’s  so  fond  of  Denis,  she’d  be 
sure  to  break  her  heart,  if  she  wasn't  let  to 
have  him.  And  now  goodness  knows  •where 
he’s  gone,  or  how  we’re  to  get  him  back.” 

“ You  needn’t  fret  about  that,  Sirs.  Brady,” 
said  Keefe;  “you  ought  to  know'  Denis  better 
than  to  think  of  proposing  anything  so  mean  and  1 
dishonest  to  him.” 

“Mean  and  dishonest ! ” cried  Nelly,  angrily. 

But  Keefe's  steady  manner  and  cool  temper 
could  always  hold  her  violence  in  control. 

“Yon  may  as  well  keep  quiet,  Mrs.  Brady,”  he 
said  calmly ; “it  won’t  do  to  quarrel  with  me,  for 
you  won’t  be  likely  to  find  Coral’s  father,  or 
prove  her  to  be  the  child  he  lost,  •without  my 
help.” 

“Maybe,  you  intend  to  take  her  to  him,  and 
claim  the  reward  we’ve  a right  to,”  said  Nelly, 
getting  angry ; “I  wouldn’t  be  a bit  astonished 


if  that  was  your  plan,  though  you  pretend  to  be 
such  a great  friend  to  Denis.” 

“ Nonsense,  Mrs.  Brady  ; you  know  perfectly 
well  what  I mean  ; I intend  to  write  to  the 
Count,  and  tell  him  that  you'll  take  her  to 
Toronto,  if  he’ll  meet  her  there  ; that’s  all  I’ve 
got  to  do  wfith  the  matter ; you  and  he  may 
settle  the  rest  between  you.  But  where  is  Coral 
now  ? ” 

‘ ‘ How  on  earth  can  I tell  ? In  the  bush  as  she 
always  is,  I suppose ; very  considerate  and  grateful 
it  was  of  her  to  run  oil  there  the  minute  she  came 
home,  without  letting  me  know  a word  of  what 
she  had  heard,  me  that  was  the  same  as  a mother 
to  her  ! ” 

And  so  Mrs.  Brady  talked  on  to  herself,  en- 
larging on  the  ingratitude  of  Coral,  the  perverse- 
ness of  Denis  iu  being  out  of  the  way  when  he 
was  most  wauted,  aud  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
Keefe  ; raising  her  voice  more  loudly  as  Keefe  got 
farther  away,  while,  deaf  and  indifferent  to  the 
torrent  of  words  poured  after  him,  he  walked 
awTay  in  search  of  Coral. 

Entering  the  bush  near  a spot  which  he  knew 
was  one  of  her  haunts,  he  began  to  w'histlc 
a little  Indian  air  which  Coral  often  sung, 
and  soon  the  clear  and  musical  sounds  were  heard 
ringing  through  every  cleft,  glade,  and  hollow. 
After  a little  while  he  paused,  and  then  tones, 
which  at  first  might  have  seemed  the  echoes  of  his 
own,  repeated  the  air,  gradually  swelling  sweeter, 
fuller,  and  more  distinct,  till  the  notes  of  a human 
voice,  silvery,  clear,  rich,  and  soft,  came  through 
the  arches  of  the  wood.  Following  the  sound, 
Keefe  quickly  came  on  the  object  of  his  search. 
She  stood  in  a little  opening,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  an  old  lime  kiln,  its  white  sides  covered  with 
all  that  profusion  of  verdure,  fruit,  and  llowers, 
with  which  the  American  summer  wreathes  every 
nook  of  the  forest,  every  fallen  tree,  and  pile  of 
stones.  A spring  of  water  bubbled  up  through 
the  crumbling  lime-stones,  and  ran  away  through 
the  clearing,  glitteriug  like  silver,  and  singing 
gaily  as  it  danced  and  sparkled  through  the 
channel  it  had  worn.  Under  some  tall  white 
birches  that  grew  on  its  brink,  a bed  of  sweet 
phlox,  white  and  lilac,  grew  so  thickly  as  to  scent 
the  whole  opening,  and  a few  early  strawberries 
showed  their  scarlet  fruit  peeping  from  out 
“green  honeycombs  of  leaves.”  There  Coral 
was  standing,  her  long  curls  in  the  sunlight, 
her  cheek  glowing  with  pleasure,  her  eyes 
bright  with  hope,  and  she  was  gazing  eagerly 
in  the  direction  of  Keefe’s  whistle.  Around 
her  were  collected  a myriad  of  little  winged 
creatures,  blue-birds,  yellow-birds,  brown-birds, 
devouring  grains  of  corn  and  crumbs  of  bread 
which  she  had  brought  them  ; but  as  Keefe  came 
near,  they  took  hasty  llight,  hopping  and  chirping 
about  at  a little  distance,  as  if  waiting  to  see  if 
they  might  not  return  to  their  feast  without 
danger. 

“You  look  like  the  queen  of  Fairyland,  with 
all  your  small  subjects  about  you,  ” said  Keefe, 
sitting  down  on  a stone  at  her  feet. 

“Do  I?”  she  answered,  laughing ; “ then  take 
care  that  I don’t  throw  some  enchantment  over 
you.” 
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“I  have  been  afraid  of  it  before  now,”  said 
Keefe,  in  the  same  tone. 

Then  he  added,  more  gravely. 

“ Coral,  I have  brought  you  the  braid  of  your 
hair  Denis  used  to  wear  on  his  arm.  lie  sent  it  to 
me  before  he  went  away  with  the  Indians  ; see, 
there  it  is,”  and  he  laid  the  glossy  tress  across  her 
lingers. 

But  she  shrank  back  from  its  toucb. 

“I  don’t  want  it,”  she  said  hastily.  “What 
did  you  bring  it  to  me  for  ? ” 

“ Are  you  not  sorry  for  Denis,  Coral  ? Can't 
you  imagine  what  pain  it  must  have  given  him  to 
part  with  it  ? ” 

Coral  knew'  better  than  Keefe  what  Denis  had 
implied  by  sondiug  that  tress  of  hair  to  his 
friend ; he  meant  him  to  understand  that  in 
giving  it  up  to  him  he  gave  up  Coral  to  him 
also.  Confused  and  agitated,  she  turned  away 
her  head  ; but  Keefe  did  not  comprehend  her 
emotion,  lie  was  thinking  less  of  her  than  of 
Denis,  just  then. 

“Are  you  not  sorry  for  Denis,  Coral?”  he 
repeated. 

“No,”  she  said,  impatiently,  “ I did  not  want 
to  make  him  unhappy ; I cannot  care  for  him  as 
he  wanted  me  to  do.” 

“If  he  were  to  come  back  perhaps  you  might, 
by  and  bye  ? ” persisted  Keefe,  wondering  how  a 
girl,  so  soft-hearted  as  he  had  always  thought  her, 
could  be  so  totally  indifferent  to  such  a strong 
affection  as  Denis  felt  for  her. 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” she  said  firmly.  “ I know 
myself  better  than  you  know  me,  Keefe  ; and  I 
never  could.” 

Her  tone  set  Keefe’s  doubts  at  rest.  It  was 
plain  she  did  not  love  him,  and  it  was  certainly 
better  for  both  that  it  should  be  so  ; for  if  the 
Count  de  Lavillon  received  Coral  as  his  daughter, 
he  would  never  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
Denis  Brady. 

“ Well,  I suppose  by  the  time  he  comes  back  to 
Long  Arrow  you  will  have  become  a great  lady, 
and  an  heiress,  and  gone  to  live  with  your  new 
father,  and  Denis  must  learn  to  bear  his  fate 
bravely.” 

She  started,  looking  at  Keefe  with  a frightened, 
eager  eye,  and  grew  very  pale. 

Keefe  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  went  on 
resolutely. 

“Nick  Brady  and  Nelly  will  take  you  to 
Toronto  in  Debster  Browm’s  schooner,  and  your 
father  can  meet  you  there.” 

Nervously  crumbling  tlie  bread  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  still  gazing  with  a beseeching  expression 
at  Keefe,  she  tried  to  speak  two  or  three  times 
before  she  could  succeed. 

“ Must  I go,  Keefe  ? ” she  said,  at  last. 

“Of  course  you  must,  Coral.” 

“And  won’t  you  come  with  me  ? ” 

ft  I would  like  to  see  you  safe  with  your  father, 
but  I think  it  would  be  better  not.” 

“Better  not?”  she  exclaimed,  in  her  quick, 
impulsive  way,  “why  not?  if  lie  welcomes  me, 
he  must  w’elcome  you  ; if  lie  loves  me,  lie  must 
love  you  ; for  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  he  would 
never  have  seen  me.  You  have  saved  my  life 
twice  ; the  day  I fell  out  of  the  canoe,  and  yes- 


terday again,  for  you  know  I would  never  have 
lived  to  be  O’Brien’s  wife.  ’ 

“ Dear  Coral,”  said  Keefe,  “ you  speak  as  if  it 
was  my,  merit,  and  not  my  good  fortune,  that  I 
was  able  to  come  to  your  help  when  you  most 
wanted  me.” 

“Well,  we  need  not  talk  about  that  now',”  she 
said  ; “ I want  you  to  promise  that  you  will  come 
with  me,  if  I must  go  awray  from  this.  How  do 
you  know  what  sort  of  man  this  French  Count 
is  ? how  can  you  tell  that  he  is  not  hard-hearted 
and  cruel,  and  w ill  make  me  miserable,  unless  you 
come  ami  see  for  yourself  ? Ydh  used  to  call 
me  your  little  sister,  and  say  that  you  loved  me, 
and  now  you  cast  me  olF  without  a thought,  and 
throw  me  on  the  mercy  of  strangers.” 

“You  must  not  talk  that  w'ay,  Coral.  Don’t 
you  know'  it  is  not  what  you  or  1 like,  is  the  ques- 
tion, but  what  it  is  right  for  you  to  do.  Since 
you  were  stolen  from  your  father,  his  life  has  been 
wasted  in  grief — you  told  me  O’Brien  said  so — he 
has  had  but  one  hope  on  earth,  the  hope  of  find- 
ing you  again  ; lie  is  old,  with  no  one  to  love  him, 
and  no  one  whom  he  can  love.  Don’t  you  long  to 
comfort  him,  and  make  him  happy?” 

“ If  you  would  come  too,”  was  all  she  said. 

“But  that  cannot  be.  You  must  learn  to  do 
without  me,  and  to  love  y'our  father,  better  than 
any  one  in  the  world.” 

Her  rigid  attitude,  her  averted  head,  her  small 
fingers  tightly'  interlaced  were  a more  eloquent 
answer  to  this  speech  than  any'  words.  But  Keefe 
went  on  steadily'. 

“He  will  be  so  fond  of  you,  and  so  proud  of 
yTou,  and  you’ll  have  new  thoughts  and  new  plea- 
sures, and  learn  to  know'  everything  worth  know- 
ing, and  to  be  clever  and  wise,  and  you’ll  be  so 
changed  that  w'hon  I see  you  1 won’t  know  you.” 

“If  I thought  that,”  she  exclaimed  impetu- 
ously, “I’d  never  go!  I don’t  want  to  be 
changed ; I don't  want  to  learn  new  things. 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  not  happiness  and 
love.  I’ll  go  to  my  father  since  you  say'  I must ; 
but  the  only  change  that  can  ever  come  over  me 
is  to  fade  like  that  green  leaf  would  fade,  if  you 
] ducked  it  from  the  tree.  I'll  wither  and  pine — 
perhaps  I’ll  die  quickly' ; in  no  other  way  can  I 
change.” 

“ But  you  must  not  wither,  you  must  not  pine,”  , 
said  Keefe,  her  passionate  words  seeming  only 
childish  folly  to  him,  “ for  if  you  do,  when  I see 
you  again,  I'll  think  it  is  your  ghost,  and  run 
away  from  yTou.” 

“ But  will  y'ou  come  to  see  me,  Keefe  ? ” 

“ Sometime  or  other,  I surely  will;  but  there 
will  be  time  enough  to  settle  all  that,”  said  Keefe, 
jumping  up.  “ 1 want  to  sec  Abel  Haekctt  to- 
night, and  it  is  getting  late.  Take  your  beautiful 
braid  of  hair,”  and  he  twisted  it  round  her  passive 
fingers,  “I  have  no  right  to  keep  it,  for  it  belongs  to 
Denis,  and  I don’t  waut  any  keepsake  to  make  me 
remember  you,  you’ll  forget  me  far  sooner  than  I’ll 
forget  you.” 

“ Keefe ! ” she  said  keenly',  “you  know  better ! ’’ 

“Oh!  yTou  think  that  now;  but  wait  till  you 
get  to  Quebec,  and  see  all  the  tine  people  there. 
Now  I must  go.” 

He  would  not  look  at  her  ; as  he  turned  away, 
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the  image  of  her  pale  excited  face  and  pleading 
eyes  seemed  before  him,  and  he  felt  that  the 
actual  sight  would  grieve  him  more  than  he  liked 
to  acknowledge.  He  set  off  with  a brisk  step  and 
a blithe  whistle  ; but  before  he  had  gone  far,  he 
stopped  and  looked  back.  There  she  still  stood, 
her  head  bent  down,  her  hands  clasped,  as  his 
fancy  had  vividly  pictured  her : still  as  death. 

“ (,'oral  ! ” he  called  out. 

She  locked  up  with  a start. 

“ I have  told  Nelly  what  a great  princess  you 
are  going  to  be,  and  I think  she'll  never  - survive 
her  astonishment.  ” 

She  made  no  answer,  looked  down  again,  and 
when  she  (lid  look  up  for  a moment,  lie  was  gone. 
Pressing  her  hands  wildly  on  her  heart,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  ground,  and  burst  into  a convulsion 
of  weeping. 

She  had  often  felt  that  while  Keefe  was  all  the 
world  to  her,  she  was  only  the  plaything  of  an 
idle  hour  to  him,  but  this  conviction  had  never 
before  been  forced  upon  her  so  painfully,  the  had 
loved  him  without  a hope  or  an  object ; to  love 
him  had  been  a delight,  a necessity,  that  asked 
no  return,  no  reward,  and  as  long  as  she  could  be 
near  him,  and  sometimes  receive  a pleased  smile,  a 
kind  word,  or  a cordial  grasp  of  his  hand,  she  had 
been  content.  At  times  she  had  felt  his  careless 
indifference  bitter  ; hut  the  worst  pang  it  had  ever 
caused  her  was  light  compared  with  the  agony  of 
leaving  him  for  ever.  She  said  to  herself  that  if 
she  might  only  remain  where  she  conkl  sometimes 
see  him,  she  would  have  asked  nothing  more, 
though  he  never  bestowed  on  her  a glance  or  a 
word.  A Vi  Id  denizen  of  the  woods  though  she 
was,  she  had  now  no  regrets  to  spare  for  the 
freedom  she  was  going  to  lose,  no  terror  at  the 
thought  of  going  among  strangers  and  aliens — she 
only  felt  and  knew  one  thing — she  was  going  to 
leave  Keefe,  going  to  leave  sun  and  stars,  light 
and  life  ! No  wonder  that  she  wept  till  she  could 
weep  no  more.  The  sun's  last  rays  glittered  on 
the  stream,  the  trees  were  flooded  with  gold,  the 
sky  grew  rosy-red,  the  birds  sang  their  evening 
hymns  in  the  forest  coverts,  but  she  saw  no  bright- 
ness in  the  air,  heard  no  music  in  the  voices  of  the 
birds,  and  the  merry  sound  of  the  brook  seemed 
to  her  ear  a mournful  dirge.  Taking  the  braid  of 
hair  off  her  lingers,  she  tore  it  into  fragments,  and 
scattered  it  on  the  ground.  The  little  birds  that 
were  still  twittering  round  her  pecked  eagerly 
at  the  pieces  as  she  threw  them  from  her  ; she 
watched  them  apathetically  at  first,  and  then 
mechanically  felt  in  her  pocket,  and'  taking  out 
some  bread  that  still  remained  there,  crumbled 
it  among  them.  At  sight  of  the  eager  joy  with 
which  the  hungry  little  creatures  devoured  every 
mite,  her  heart  softened,  and  though  her  lip 
quivered,  and  her  smile  was  sadder  than  tears, 
her  plain  seemed  to  grow  less  bitter. 

“Poor  little  things,”  she  said,  mournfully,  “I 
can  make  yon  happy  yet.” 

Soon  the  sun’s  setting  splendours  vanished,  and 
every  bright  tint  died  away  ; the  birds  ceased 
their  songs  and  nestled  to  sleep  among  the  leaves  ; 
the  last  little  bro  wn -bird  had  eaten  the  last  ermnb 
and  lltuvn  away,  but  poor  Coral  sat  still.  The 
grey  twilight,  the  brown  shadows  creeping  round 


the  trees  seemed  to  partake  of  a sad  life  kindred 
to  her  own  ; the  light  winds  softly  sighing  among 
the  houghs,  the  flow  of  water  muffled  by  the  long 
grass  and  fern  sounded  soothingly  in  her  ears  ; 
the  cold  dew  felt  like  balm  on  her  hot  brow  ; 
night,  pale  and  clouded,  seemed  to  have  veiled 
her  bright  stars  in  pity  for  the  wounded  heart, 
now  bleeding  beneath  her  quiet  canopy  ; and  thus 
Nature’s  gentle  influences  soothed  and  comforted 
her,  to  whom  no  other  comfort  was  given. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Henceforth  the  varying  moods  of  gaiety  and 
pensiveness,  so  sweet  in  their  manifestations, 
which  had  thrown  such  a charm  round  Coral, 
were  all  merged  in  stillness  and  gloom.  The  child 
of  impulse  and  feeling,  she  gave  way  to  the  sorrow 
that  overwhelmed  her  without  a struggle.  Keefe 
saw  her  grief,  and  though  he  tried  to  hide  the 
truth  from  himself,  he  could  not  remain  quite 
ignorant  of  its  cause.  But  he  little  guessed  how 
strong  and  lasting  her  feelings  were. 

“ He  jests  at  sears  who  never  felt  the  wound  ! ” 
and  Keefe  assured  himself  that  when  once  Coral 
was  with  her  father,  new  scenes  and  circumstances 
would  restore  her  to  her  former  light-heartedness  ; 
he  could  not  see  that  his  image  was  graven  so 
deeply  on  her  heart,  that  no  influence  of  time  or 
change  could  ever  efface  it. 

A few  days  before  she  left  Long  Arrow  her  pet 
squirrel  drooped,  and  died  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  Keefe  found  her  sitting  near  Brady’s 
barn,  holding  her  dead  favourite  in  her  lap. 

“ Is  Skif  dead?  ” he  asked.  “ Poor  little  fellow, 
I’m  sorry  for  him.” 

“I’m  very  glad,”  said  Coral,  bitterly;  “it's 
better  for  him.  He  won't  be  taken  from  bis  own 
free  woods  ; he’ll  he  in  the  sweet,  fresh  earth,  and 
the  green  moss  will  cover  him  lightly.  It’s  better 
for  him  than  for  me  ; it  would  he  better  for  me 
also  to  die  now,  and  sleep  under  the  trees  with 
Skif.” 

, Keefe  endeavoured  as  well  as  he  could  to  soothe 
her  grief,  and  give  her  hope  and  interest  in  her 
future  life  ; trying  to  awaken  her  sympathy  for 
her  father,  and  painting  her  new  home  and  its 
pleasures  in  the  brightest  and  most  attractive 
colours  his  fancy  could  command. 

She  listened  to  liim  quietly,  but  like  the  wounded 
eagle— 

Her  looks  betrayed 
The  unaltered  anguish  of  her  heart. 

Yet  she  never  dreamed  of  resisting  Keefe's  deci- 
sion ; she  loved  him  so  truly,  she  must  obey  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Brady  expatiated  day 
after  day  on  the  great  luck  and  good  fortune  that 
had  happened  to  the  child,  and  the  grand  lady 
she  was  going  to  he,  with  the  best  of  beef  and 
wine  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the  finest  of  silks  and 
diamonds  to  wear,  like  Cinderella  in  the  story 
book,  and  elegant  music  and  dancing  to  please  her 
fancy,  and  no  end  of  servants  to  wait  upon  her 
from  morning  till  night ; and  much  Nelly  mar- 
velled at  the  dullness  and  want  of  feeling  which 
could  remain  indifferent  to  sueli  magnificent  pros- 
pects. She  forgot  not  to  intersperse  the  harangues 
which  she  poured  into  the  regardless  ears  of  the 
. young  girl,  with  mysterious  allusions  to  Denis, 
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true  love,  and  constancy ; muttered  complaints  at 
lier  son’s  unaccountable  delay,  and  devout  prayers 
for  his  speedy  return,  being  invariably  the  key- 
notes of  the  strain.  But  Nelly’s  eloquence  could 
not  elicit  word  or  sign  from  Coral ; who,  if  she 
heard  the  speeches  addressed  more  at  her  than  to 
her,  gave  no  more  symptoms  of  doing  so,  than  if 
she  belonged  to  the  dead  ; and  sometimes  when, 
after  standing  silent  and  motionless  for  an  hour  ' 
at  the  door  of  the  shanty,  she  walked  slowly  away 
through  the  woods,  her  eyes  vaguely  cast  on  the 
ground,  and  a mute  helplessness  in  her  whole 
aspect,  utterly  heedless  of  all  Nelly’s  elforts  to 
attract  her  attention,  the  woman’s  rage  was 
sobered  by  a dim  feeling  half  of  pity,  half  of 
fear,  and  she  muttered  to  herself  : 

“ I guess  she  ain’t  long  for  this  world,  and  it’s 
my  belief  she  never  rightly  belonged  to  it ; the 
saints  between  us  and  harm  ! ” 

The  morning  she  left  Long  Arrow,  she  and 
Keefe  stood  together  on  the  wharf,  waiting  till 
Mrs.  Brady  had  finished  bidding  farewell  to  a 
group  of  her  friends  and  gossips,  who  had  come  to 
see  her  on  board  the  schooner.  He  held  her  hand 
in  his,  and  talked  to  her  kindly  and  encouragingly  ; 
she  was  not  crying,  she  was  too  much  excited  to 
shod  tears ; she  tried  to  listen  to  Keefe,  but  she 
could  not  understand  his  words ; her  thoughts 
| would  wander  away  to  the  time  when  she  should 
j be  far  from  him  ; when  she  should  hear  his  voice 
and  touch  his  hand  no  more. 

“Now,  I know  how  people  feel  when  they  are 
going  to  die,”  she  exclaimed  at  last.  “ I,  too,  am 
] going  from  the  warm  sun,  the  blue  sky,  the  green 
woods,  the  shining  water,  to  a strange  land,  dark 
and  dreary,  full  of  cold  mists  and  gloomy  shadows, 
where  the  day  has  no  sun,  and  the  night  no  moon 
! or  stars,” 

“ Coral,  you  must  promise  me  something.” 

I “Yes,  what  is  it  ? ” , 

l “ Promise  me  that  for  six  months  you  will  keep 
yourself  from  fretting  after  your  old  home  and 
your  old  friends,  and  will  try  to  make  yourself 
happy  with  your  new  ones.” 

“ Keefe,  do  jrou  mean  that  I am  to  forget  Long 
Arrow  ? ” 

“ No,  not  to  forget,  I hope  you  won’t  forget ; 
but  I want  you  not  to  be  sad  or  melancholy. 
Promise  me  that  for  six  months  you  will  try  to 
be  happy  and  gay  ; just  for  six  months.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a passionate,  imploring 
entreaty,  which  spoke  in  every  line  of  her  fair 
young  face.  He  had  not  seen  the  change  the  last 
fortnight  had  made  in  her  so  clearly  before  ; her 
cheek  was  pale  and  wasted,  her  lips  had  lost  their 
rich  crimson  hue,  and  round  her  eyes  the  dark 
circles,  that  are  so  sure  an  index  of  mental  or 
physical  sufferings,  were  deeply  traced ; above 
all,  in  the  eyes  themselves,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  settled  mournfulness  more  touching  than 
tears. 

“ And  when  those  six  months  are  over,  will  you 
come  to  see  me ? ” she  asked  with  trembling 
; eagerness. 

j Keefe  could  not  resist  the  intense  earnestness 
of  her  voice,  the  pleading  of  her  sad  wistful 
eyes. 

“In  six  months  she  will  not  care  much  about 


seeing  me,”  he  thought;  “it  will  not  do  her  any 
harm  to  see  me  then,  so  I may  as  well  make  her 
the  promise  she  wishes,  poor  child.” 

She  was  watching  him,  as  if  on  his  answer 
depended  her  escape  from  death. 

“ At  the  end  of  those  six  months  will  you  come 
to  see  me,  Keefe  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Coral.  I will.” 

“ Then  I will  not  fret,  I will  try  to  be  happy 
— I will  hope  ” — and  hope  was  not  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice — “ are  you  satisfied?  ” 

“ Not  yet,  you  must  promise  me  another  thing 
— that  you  will  try  to  love  your  father.  You 
must  not  he  cold  and  shy  -with  him,  but  you 
must  try  to  make  him  happy,  and  to  trust  him, 
and  open  your  heart  to  him.  Do  you  hear,  Coral, 
promise  me  that  you  will  love  him  ? ” 

Her  head  had  drooped  again,  and  she  squeezed 
her  lingers  hard  together  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
her  calmness. 

“ 1 hear  you,  Keefe  ; I will  try.” 

“ Hallo  ! Keefe  Dillon  ! ” cried  the  rough  voice 
of  the  skipper  of  the  little  schooner,  “ don’t  he 
keeping  the  girl  there  all  day,  talking  soft  music 
j to  her.  If  you’re  so  loth  to  part  you’d  better  come 
along  with  her.  Bring  her  on  board,  will  you  ? 
Mrs.  Brady,  come  aboard,  or  I'll  leave  you 
behind.” 

“ Coral,  you  must  go.” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
to  the  side  of  the  schooner,  and  help  her  on  board. 
Heedless  of  the  bustle  and  noise  going  on  round 
them,  Nelly’s  orders  and  counter-orders  to  her 
husband — who  received  them  with  his  usual  in- 
difference, his  composure  always  becoming  more 
marked  and  imperturbable  as  his  wife’s  excitement 
and  irritability  became  more  violent,  and  her 
wrath  growing  hotter  and  hotter  at  the  sight  of 
his  coolness — and  all  the  confusion  preparatory  to 
the  schooner's  departure,  K eefo  stood  beside  Coral, 
who  pale  as  death,  leant  against  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  desperately  struggled  to  keep  down  the 
agony  she  felt. 

“ Good  bye,  Coral,”  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

She  held  his  hand  with  a wild  clasp. 

“ Say  it  once  more,  say  again  that  in  six  mentns 
you  will  come  ! ” 

“In  six  months,  if  I live,  I’ll  see  you  again, 
Coral.  ” 

“Nov/  then,  go!”  She  pressed  her  lips 
passionately  on  his  hand,  dropped  it,  and  hid  her 
face. 

As  Keefe  sprang  away,  some  one  touched  his 
shoulder. 

“ Mr.  Dillon,  sure  you  won’t  forget  to  hurry  off 
Denis  after  us,  if  he  comes  while  we  are  away. 
Make  him  sensible  that  there’s  no  knowing  what 
may  happen  if  he  lets  her  furget  him,  I depend 
on  you,  Mr,  Dillon.” 

Neither  knowing  nor  earing  what  the  woman 
had  said,  Keefe  broke  from  her  hold  with  a fierce 
vehemence,  that  for  a minute  frightened  even  Mrs. 
Brady  into  silence  ; and  leaping  on  shore,  he  was 
soon  beyond  reach  of  the  explosion  of  rage  which 
had  followed  her  first  astonished  quietude.  I hid- 
ing Keefe  already  out  of  hearing,  she  tried  to 
i relieve  her  mind  by  abusing  him  to  Coral,  who 
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was  still  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  left 
her.  But  nothing  Ivould  have  been  heard  by 
Coral  then,  and  there  was  not  much  chance  of 
Kelly’s  senseless  gabble,  which  she  had  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  hear  as  indifferently  as 
the  cackling  fowls,  attracting  her  attention.  Bind- 
ing it  impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
still  and  silent  girl,  Kelly  swallowed  the  anger 
she  felt  at  her  impassiveness  with  a power  of  self- 
command  which  might  have  afforded  those  philoso- 
phers who  hold  self-interest  as  the  strongest 
principle  of  human  nature  a fresh  nail  with  which 
to  clench  their  doctrine,  and  carrying  her  rage  to 
another  part  of  the  vessel,  left  the  poor  girl  in 
quiet. 

Meanwhile,  the  schooner  receded  rapidly  from 
the  shore,  and  Coral  at  last  uncovered  her  face  and 
looked  about  her.  The  village,  the  farmstead,  the 
fields,  and  orchards  of  Long  Arrow  soon  began  to 
grow  dim  in  the  distance  ; she  gazed  till  the  last 
fair  outline  had  vanished,  and  then  she  let  the 
tears  she  had  hitherto  so  resolutely  repressed  flow 
fast  and  unheeded. 

“ Kow  it  is  night,”  she  said,  softly,  “ when  will 
morning  come  ? ” 

CHATTER  XX. 

Later  in  the  day  the  wind  changed,  and  the 
Mary  Brown,  with  Coral  and  the  Bradys  on  board, 
as  she  beat  heavily  down  the  lake,  was  passed  by 
a schooner  sailing  swiftly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Vessels  were  by  no  means  so  common  on  the  lakes 
then  as  now,  and  this  one  excited  some  curiosity 
on  board  the  Mary  Brown. 

Much  to  their  disappointment,  she  did  not  come 
within  hail ; but  long  after  she  had  gone  by, 
Lobster  Brown  and  his  companions  watched  her 
course,  and  formed  conjectures  as  to  her  crew, 
cargo,  and  destination.  Coral,  too,  gazed  longingly 
after  the  strange  boat,  as  it  sped  on  towards  that 
western  land  where  she  had  left  love  and  happi- 
ness behind ; and  her  heart  yearned  to  follow  in  its 
flight  and  once  again  find  rest  beside  Keefe.  Yet 
no  secret  inspiration  warned  her  that  in  that  boat 
was  one  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a powerful, 
though  involuntary  influence  over  her  future  fate. 
The  schooner  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  as  quickly 
forgotten  by  Coral. 

Towards  evening  a fierce  tempest  of  rain,  light- 
ning, and  wind  broke  over  the  lake,  and  lasted 
the  whole  night,  the  wind  increasing  every  hour 
in  violence.  Fortunately  for  the  Mary  Brown, 
she  was  near  a safe  harbour  when  the  storm  came 
on,  and  was  soon  in  safety.  But  the  schooner  she 
had  met  that  afternoon  was  not  so  lucky ; no  port 
, was  near  when  the  storm  broke  over  her,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  face  its  fury.  The  night  was  black 
as  pitch,  except  when  lit  up  by  the  lightnings,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  wind  blew  fiercely,  and 
the  schooner  ran  almost  helpless  before  it.  In  the 
cabin  were  two  passengers  ; one  an  elderly  man, 
who  had  lately  purchased  a lot  of  wild  land  at 
Long  Arrow,  and  had  hired  the  schooner  to  take 
him  there,  with  some  furniture  and  agricultural 
implements  ; the  other,  his  daughter,  a girl  about 
twenty. 

A short  time  before,  Mr.  Lennox  had  been  one 
of  the  richest  merchants  in  Canada ; but  two  or 


three  great  and  unexpected  losses  succeeding 
eacli  other  rapidly,  bad  reduced  him  to  poverty, 
clouded  bis  mind,  and  broken  bis  health  ; and  the 
fatigues  and  discomforts  of  bis  journey  from 
Quebec  had  rendered  him  so  ill,  that  from  Toronto, 
where  be  bad  hired  the  schooner,  be  had  been 
unable  to  leave  liis  berth.  The  faint,  dull  light 
of  the  oil-lamp  banging  in  the  cabin,  made  its 
rude  and  scanty  accommodations  look  still  more 
wretched  and  dreary,  and  gave  a ghastly  appear- 
ance to  the  thin  and  worn  features  of  tlie  ruined 
merchant ; but  it  could  not  greatly  mar  the  loveli- 
ness and  gi’ace  of  the  young  girl  who  sat  beside  him. 
The  wild  rush  of  the  wind,  the  crash  of  the  thunder, 
the  fierce  waves  breaking  against  the  vessel's  side, 
the  shudder  and  groan  with  which  the  poor  little 
schooner  yielded  to  the  shock  for  a moment,  and 
then  again  struggled  onwards  through  the  foaming 
water  which  enveloped  her,  would  have  filled 
Ellen  Lennox  with  terror,  had  she  been  alone  ; for 
she  had  never  before  been  on  the  water,  except 
when  it  was  sleeping  beneath  a calm  sky,  ox* 
sparkling  and  dancing  in  a light  summer  breeze  : 
hut  now  she  thought  more  of  the  uneasiness  the 
rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel,  the  noise  of  the 
storm,  and  the  loud  cries,  and  tramping  of  feet 
over  head,  would  occasion  her  father, — all  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  absorbed  in  anxiety 
for  him ; and  the  terrible  dread  that  his  illness 
might  prove  fatal,  for  want  of  proper  care,  left  no 
room  for  another  fear.  He  was  the  only  relation, 
the  only  real  friend  she  had  ever  known  ; and 
though  her  heart  was  a most  warm  and  sensitive 
one,  no  other  being  had  ever  shared  it  with  that 
beloved  parent.  Her  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
grief  and  mortification  his  commercial  failure 
had  caused  him,  her  efforts  to  conquer  his  despon- 
dency and  inspire  him  with  hope  and  courage, 
made  him  dearer  to  her  than  ever ; and  now  he 
lay  tossing  in  restless  fever,  with  ruined  fortunes 
and  broken  frame,  her  heart,  as  she  leaned  over 
him,  swelled  not  only  with  love,  hut  with  soft 
pity,  which,  when  woman  feels  it  for  a manly 
nature,  whose  superiority  it  lias  been  her  pride  to 
acknowledge,  all  the  tenderest  and  most  generous 
impulses  of  her  being  are  moved  by  its  flow. 

At  daybreak  the  storm  seemed  to  reach  its 
height.  The  mate  had  just  taken  the  helm,  and 
the  skipper  stood  beside  him,  anxiously  striving  to 
pierce  with  his  glance  the  thick  mass  of  clouds  and 
waves  which  enveloped  the  vessel.  Eagerly  he 
watched  for  the  first  gleam  of  morning  that  he 
might  get  some  notion  of  his  situation,  for  he 
feared  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  storm 
had  driven  them  dangerously  near  the  land. 

“There’s  the  day  at  last ! ” cried  tlie  mate  ; hut 
the  tone  of  exultation  in  which  he  spoke  was  in- 
stantly checked  by  an  exclamation  of  horror  from 
the  skipper. 

He  had  caught  a glimpse  of  that  reef  of 
rocks  which  stretched  out  from  the  cliff,  called 
Scalp  Head,  at  Long  Arrow,  looming  up  within  a 
few  yards  of  tlie  vessel's  head. 

“ ’Bout  ship  ! ” he  cried.  And  springing  to  the 
helm  he  took  it  from  the  hand  of  the  steersman. 
“ Be  alive,  my  hearts,  or  we’re  all  lost ! ” 

The  sailors  flew  to  bring  the  boat  round  with 
that  energy  which  the  fear  of  death  gives,  and  a 
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moment  of  awful  suspense  followed  ; tlie  next  in- 
stant a tremendous  squall  of  wind  eauglit  the  main- 
mast and  brought  it  crashing  to  the  deck,  and, 
the  same  moment,  a huge  wave  broke  over  the 
stern  and  tore  off  the  rudder  : — with  a groan  as 
if  she  felt  her  coming  doom,  the  little  schooner 
fell  back  to  her  perilous  position,  and  in  another 
minute  she  struck  the  reef.  The  shock  threw 
Miss  Lennox  off  her  feet,  and  nearly  precipitated 
her  father  out  of  his  berth. 

“What  lias  happened?”  exclaimed  the  sick 
man  with  sudden  energy.  “Has  the  schooner 
struck  a rock  ? ” 

“It  must  be  morning,”  said  Helen.  “I'll  try 
to  get  on  deck,  and  see  uhat  lias  happened.” 

‘ ‘ Don’t  go  farther  than  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
Helen,”  said  Mr.  Lennox  ; “ you  might  get  hurt 
on  deck.” 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder,  Helen 
looked  about  her  through  the  dim  morning  light. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  still  blew 
furiously,  and  the  waves  were  tremendous.  The 
captain  and  crew  were  grouped  together  gaz- 
ing towards  the  shore,  which  lay  about  a mile 
distant.  The  cultivated  lands  and  scattered  farm- 
houses could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  growing 
light,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  reef  a glimpse 
could  he  caught  of  the  village,  mocking  the 
storm-tost  voyagers  with  its  aspect  of  peace  and 
safety.  Every  now  and  then  the  schooner  struck 
the  rocks  with  a force  which  threatened  each 
moment  to  dash  her  to  pieces,  and  which  almost 
compelled  Helen  to  let  go  her  hold  of  the  rigging 
to  which  she  clung. 

“ I guess  we  had  best  take  the  boat  and  try 
for  the  land,”  said  the  mate,  a surly,  disagreeable- 
looking man. 

“ Better  wait  a bit,”  said  the  skipper,  who  was 
a good-looking  young  fellow,  with  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes, — bright,  keen,  and  fearless  as  those  of 
an  eagle,  ‘ ; the  wind  may  fall  as  the  sun 
strengthens.” 

“ I guess  the  schooner  will  be  in  pieces  before 
that.  Hark  how  she's  knocking  her  brains  out  ; 
she  can’t  hold  together  ten  minutes  longer.” 

“ She'll  last  an  hour  or  more  yet,”  said  the 
skipper,  “ she’s  getting  jammed  in  among  the  rocks, 
and  then  she’ll  be  steady.  By  that  time,  too,  the 
people  will  be  about  on  the  shore,  and  may 
give  us  some  help.” 

But  a panic  had  seized  the  men,  and  they  in- 
sisted on  getting  out  the  boat  and  leaving  the 
schooner  at  once. 

“Well,”  said  the  skipper,  “I  guess  the  boat 
we've  got  won't  carry  us  all  through  such  a sea 
as  the  one  between  us  and  the  shore.” 

“She  can  carry  four  well  enough,  can't  she?” 
said  the  mate. 

“ And  the  passengers  ?”  said  the  skipper. 

“Well,  the  passengers  would  be  just  two 
too  many,”  said  the  mate  coolly.  “They  can't 
come.” 

“They  must  for  all  that,  if  we  go,”  said  the 
skipper. 

As  he  spoke  his  eye  caught  the  figure  of  the 
young  girl  standing  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
Her  long  dark  hair,  loosened  by  the  wind,  was 
blown  back  from  her  face,  which  was  as  pale  as 


death,  hut  calm  and  quiet,  and  the  intense 
light  of  her  dark  eye  shone  steadily  as  a star. 

“There’s  the  girl,”  continued  the  skipper,  “ I'll 
tell  her  to  bring  up  her  father.” 

A murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  through  the 
men. 

“ft  ain’t  reasonable  to  expect  us  to  risk  our 
lives  for  a strange  gal  and  an  old  man  that  haven't 
got  half  a day’s  life  in  him,”  said  one. 

“ 1 guess  it  would  be  more  than  risking  them,” 
said  the  mate,  “it  would  lie  clear  throwing  them 
away.  Four  men’s  full  as  many  as  the  skiff  can 
carry.” 

The  skipper's  eyes  Hashed  lire. 

“ Look  at  her  youder,  ” he  cried,  “ how  brave 
and  quiet  she  stands.  If  you  had  the  smallest 
spark  of  manhood  in  you,  you’d  give  your  lives 
ten  times  over  before  you'd  think  of  leaving  her 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.” 

Following  the  skipper’s  glance,  the  sailors  turned 
their  eyes  on  Helen,  and  perhaps  her  beauty,  her 
helplessness,  and  her  aspect  of  patient  firmness 
moved  them  to  some  touch  of  pity,  for  they  seemed 
to  hesitate.  They  had  been  used  to  see  women 
in  moments  of  peril  give  way  to  tears,  cries,  and 
lamentations,  and  this  young  girl’s  calm,  unshrink- 
ing attitude,  her  silenee  and  stillness,  inspired 
them  with  something  like  awe  as  well  as  surprise. 
They  had  all  admired  her  bright  young  heauty 
when  she  lirst  came  on  board,  and  some  of  them 
had  noticed  her  watchful  tender  care  of  her  father, 
and  tlje  pleasant  readiness  with  which  she  accom- 
modated herself  to  the  inconveniences  of  her  situ- 
ation, and  bore  with  its  privations  ; and  now,  selfish 
and  unfeeling  as  they  were,  their  hearts  smote 
them  as  they  looked  at  her. 

“Well,  let  the  gal  come,”  said  one;  “but 
where’s  the  use  of  bringing  the  father  ? Her 
weight  isn't  much  ; but  lie’s  a big  man,  and  as 
helpless  as  a log.  Besides,  lie’s  dying : any  fool 
can  see  that  ; and  it's  a3  well  for  him  to  die  where 
he  is,  and  a considerable  deal  safer  for  us.” 

“ And  do  you  think  she'd  save  herself,  and 
leave  her  father  behind  ? ” said  the  young  skipper, 
scornfully.  “ I tell  you,  she’d  die  fifty  times  over 
first.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  the  mate,  “life's 
sweet  to  us  all ; and  I for  one  don't  want  to  give 
it  up  for  any  old  man  or  young  gal  in  creation.” 

“Yes,  life’s  sweet,”  said  the  brave  young 
skipper,  “ and  it’s  as  sweet  to  me  as  to  any  of 
you,  I guess  ; but  it  ain’t  worth  the  price  you 
want  to  buy  it  at.  We  must  all  die  some  time  or 
other,  and  to  my  mind,  a brave  death’s  better 
than  a cowardly  life,  any  day  in  the  year.” 

“Well,  we’ve  spoke  our  minds,”  said  the  mate  ; 
“to  bring  the  gal’s  risk  enough,  and  too  much  ; 
and  I for  one  will  never  consent  to  any  more. 

“ It  s right  enough,”  said  another  of  the  sailors  ; 
“we’ve  wives  and  children  depending  on  us,  and 
we  must  think  of  them  before  strangers. 

“ It’s  my  belief  that  those  who  show  so  little 
pity  for  their  other  fellow-creatures  ain  t likely  to 
care  much  for  their  wives  and  children,  except 
where  it  serves  themselves,”  said  the  skipper, 
trying  to  keep  down  his  rising  passion. 

“ Enough  said.  Captain  Bennett,  said  the  surly 
mate,  “ we  all  know  you  can  talk  better  than  us, 
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but  talking ’s  no  use.  If  we  reach  the  shore  safe, 
we’ll  may  be  get  some  one  there  to  come  back  for 
the  old  man,  if  the  girl  offers  a proper  reward. 
Come  along,  men,  and  let  us  launch  the  skiff.” 

“Not  till  you  say  you’ll  bring  both  the  girl  and 
I her  father,”  cried  Bennett,  springing  forward  ; 

“let  me  see  the  man  that  dares  lay  hand  on  it 
. i against  my  wifi.  ” 

1 lie  was  a remarkably  strong,  active  young  fellow, 
and  though  the  odds  were  so  great  on  the  side  of 
the  sailors,  they  were  not  inclined  to  provoke  a 
struggle  which  each  man  felt  might  be  fatal  to 
himself,  however  it  fared  with  his  companions  j 
for  whoever  Bennett  chose  to  single  out,  on  the 
first  attack,  would  be  sure  to  get  the  worse  of  it. 
Withdrawing  a few  paces,  they  whispered  sul- 
lenly together,  and  then  one  of  the  sailors  came 
forward  and  spoke  : 

“We  don't  want  to  have  no  fight  with  yen, 
Captain  Bennett ; you’re  a brave  sailor  and  a 
generous,  there’s  no  mistake ; and  if  there’s  any 
man  on  earth  we’d  be  willing  to  run  a risk  for, 
it’s  you  • but  it’s  hardly  fair  to  suppose  we’d  do  as 
much  for  two  strangers  we  never  set  eyes  on  till 
a wceh  ago,  and  don't  care  if  we  never  set  eyes 
on  again.” 

/‘They’re  no  more  to  me  than  to  yon,”  said 
Bennett  ; “ but  I’d  rather  put  a rope  round  my 
neck  and  hang  myself  at  the  mast’s  head  than  act 
such  a cowardly  part  as  to  leave  them.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  mate,  “let  him  have  his  way, 
let  us  all  sink  or  swim  together.  Let  the  girl 
bring  up  her  father  while  wo  lower  away  the 
skiff.” 

While  this  dispute  was  going  on  Helen  remained 
in  a state  of  agonising  suspense,  fur  she  had 
gathered  enough  from  their  looks,  gestures,  and 
the  few  words  that  reached  her,  to  comprehend 
the  subject  of  their  quarrel.  Eagerly  she  looked 
into  Bennett’s  frank  face  as  he  came  up  to  her, 
believing  that  she  could  read  there  her  doom.  It 
was  no  time  for  many  words,  and  the  skipper’s  were 
quick  and  few. 

“ Get  your  father  on  deck  at  once,  Hiss  Helen, 
we’re  going  off  in  the  boat.  Hake  haste  ; and 
keep  up  your  courage  like  a brave  girl,  as  you 
are.” 

“ God  bless  you — Cod  reward  you,  Captain 
Bennett  1 ” cried  Helen. 

“ With  renewed  hope  she  hastened  below,  while 
he  hurried  to  assist  the  men  in  getting  out  the 
skiff’.  It  was  soon  launched,  two  of  the  sailors 
were  already  in  it,  and  Bennett  was  handing  them 
some  of  the  oars,  when  the  mate,  who  was  behind 
him,  seized  hold  of  him  with  a suddenness  which 
took  him  completely  by  surprise,  and  pitched  him 
into  the  skiff  ; the  sailors  held  him  down  till  the 
mate  east  loose  the  fastenings  and  sprang  in  after 
him,  and  then  they  shoved  off  from  the  schooner. 
At  the  same  instant  a woman's  cry  rang  through 
the  stormy  air.  Keleu  had  just  come  on  deck 
with  her  father  as  Bennett  was  forced  into  the 
skiff ; she  comprehended  all  in  a second,  and  as 
her  sharp  cry  of  agony  reached  her  father's  ears, 
he,  too,  knew  that  they  had  been  left  to  perish. 

“ My  child  1 my  child  ! ” he  exclaimed  in 
despair,  “they  have  left  her  behind  ! ” 

Overcome  with  weakness  and  the  shock  of 


I disappointment  he  sank  clown  on  the  deck,  sup- 
porting himself  against  the  broken  mast. 

“Wait  here,  dear  father,”  said  Helen,  whose 
courage  had  only  for  a moment  deserted  her, 
“ perhaps  they  have  not  really  gone.” 

Halting  to  the  vessel’s  side,  she  steadied  herself 
by  graspiug  a rope,  aud  gazing  after  the  skitf, 
which  was  already  several  yards  from  the  schooner ; 
the  wind,  blowing  towards  the  shore,  swept  it  on 
with  fearful  rapidity,  hut  as  she  looked,  Bennett 
stood  up,  and  by  his  gestures  she  judged  that  he 
was  urging  them  to  return  to  the  schooner.  Still 
the  boat  held  on  its  way  ; but  just  then  a huge 
wave  hid  it  from  her  sight,  and  when  it  again 
became  visible,  she  saw  Bennett  leap  into  the 
water.  The  bravo  fellow  was  coming  back  to 
share  the  fate  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  no 
earthly  hope  hut  him.  He  was  a good  swimmer, 
but  the  wind  and  the  waves  were  full  against  him. 
No  words  could  tell  the  breathless  agony  of  mingled 
hope  and  fear  with  which  Helen  watched  him,  as 
he  manfully  fought  his  way  against  the  furious 
waves  ; the  passionate  intensity  with  which  she 
longed  for  some  power  to  give  him  aid.  In  that 
moment  of  excitement  she  felt  as  if  the  infinite 
sympathy  that  filled  her  whole  soul  would  have 
been  as  infinite  in  might,  if  she  could  hut  have 
reached  him.  But  this  torture  did  not  last  long. 
Strong  and  determined  as  young  Bennett  was,  the 
waves  "were  stronger,  and  more  unconquerable  ; 
his  efforts  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  aud  he  was 
swept  under  the  billows,  arid  she  saw  him  no 
more.  At  any  time  to  have  seen  a fellow-crcatnre 
perish  would  have  caused  her  great  pain,  hut  to 
see  him  die  when  she  had  watched  his  struggles  for 
life  with  such  intense  sympathy  that  every  effort 
had  seemed  her  own,  and  when  she  knew  that  it 
was  to  save  her  and  her  father  ho  had  braved 
death,  wras  almost  too  hitter  to  be  borne.  For  the 
moment  all  thought  of  herself,  or  even  of  her 
father,  all  anxiety,  all  fear,  were  lost  in  the  con- 
vulsion of  grief  and  despair  she  felt  when  she 
knew  he  was  gone  ; all  hope  and  faith  in  a God 
who  loves  and  protects  the  right  seemed  to  die 
within  her  ; and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
felt  the  shadow  of  that  dark  anguish,  worse  than 
p aiiy  death,  which  a noble  nature  feels  when  it 
loses  its  trust  in  an  over-ruling  Brovideuce,  that 
designs  and  provides  for  the  final  triumph  of  good- 
ness, fall  over  her.  Dashing  away  her  blinding 
tears,  she  looked  alter  the  skiff,  now  tossing  like  a 
weed  on  the  billows. 

“"Will  they  escape,”  she  cried,  “when  he  was 
suffered  to  perish  ? ” and  she  turned  away  her 
head  with  a bitterness  of  feeling  such  as  she  had 
never  known  before. 

'When  she  looked  again  the  skiff  had  disap- 
peared, and  not  a vestige  of  it,  or  its  crew,  was 
to  he  seen.  A shudder  of  horror  passed  over 
her  frame,  and  the  sensations  of  awe  aud  fear 
with  whieh  she  gazed  on  the  whirling  waters, 
swallowing  life  after  life  before  her  eyes,  brought 
hack  her  thoughts  from  Bennett’s  fate  to  the 
i consciousness  that  she  and  her  father  were  des- 
tined soon  to  share  it.  Her  heart,  vdiich  a minute 
before  had  seemed  transformed  to  ice,  melted  to 
all  its  natural  softness,  and  going  back  to  her 
father,  she  sat  down  beside  him  and  wound  her 
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arms  round  him,  -while  she  told  him  of  young  the  capital.  Leading  the  train  at  St.  Leu,  a dili- 
Bennett’s  generous  self-devotion,  and  the  despe-  genee  rattles  over  the  hilly  road  leading  to  the 
rate,  though  fruitless,  strife  he  had  waged  with  village,  and  it  was  in  this  conveyance  that,  in  the 
death  rather  than  abandon  those  who  could  not  month  of  September,  |§39,  we  made  our  entry — a 
help  themselves.  1 party  of  three,  with  a great  clatter — into  the 

While  she  told  her  talc  she  wept  bitterly,  but  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre. 
it  was  not  for  herself  her  tears  fell,  nor  even  The  cold,  dark,  deserted  mtlr-d-mnujpr,  with  its 
for  her  father,  but  for  the  brave  and  true-hearted  bare  stone  floor,  and  great  unlighted  chimney, 
young  sailor  who  had  seemed  so  worthy  of  a augured  ill  ; but  the  speedy  appearance  of  the 
better  fate?  landlady  with  a couple  of  flaming  bougies — an 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  “it  was  terrible  to  see  illuminated  edition  of  good-liumour  and  hospitality 
him  go  down.  I trusted  that  God  would  have  — followed  in  the  natural  order  of  sequence  by  a 
preserved  him.”  blazing  wood-lire  on  the  broad  hearth,  and  active 

“My  darling,  there  is  no  cause  to  grieve  so  preparations  for  a good  dinner,  soon  brought  about 
bitterly  for  him,”  said  Mr.  Lennox ; “he  has  a restoration  of  confidence.  The  evening  passed 
died  a death  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  and  off  pleasantly  in  that  inexhaustible  after-dinner 
the  life  that  ends  in  such  a death  cannot  have  fireside  chat  of  travellers,  the  staple  whereof  is  to- 
been  in  vain.  This  earth  is  but  a little  spot  in  day’s  experiences  and  to-morrow’s  anticipations  ; 
God's  universe,  and  doubt  not  but  in  some  other  and  we  went  to  bed  fully  prepared  to  enjoy  that 
world,  brighter,  purer,  nobler  than  ours,  he  will  “ hurt,  rrpos”  which  every  considerate  French  land- 
live  again.  He  who  has  passed  the  dark  gate  lady  wishes  her  guests. 

of  death  by  an  act  of  such  brave  self-devotion,  is  Next  morning  the  black-eyed  lille-de-ehambre 
j more  to  be  envied  than  pitied.  That  gate  is  showed  us  a short  cut  to  the  chateau.  It  was  a 
1 opening  for  us,  tuo,  my  darling  ; do  you  fear  to  pleasant  road  running  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
enter  it  ? ” village  parallel  with  the  main  street  within,  and 

She  thought  of  her  father,  and  love  stronger  leading  us,  with  considerable  saving  of  paving- 
tkan  death  gave  courage  to  her  sinking  heart,  stones  and  distance,  past  a row  of  nice  rural  resi- 
and  firmness  to  her  failing  nerves ; twining  her  deuces  fronting  the  smooth  plain  that  intervenes 
arms  more  fondly  about  him,  she  said  firmly  : 

“No,  father,  I do  not  fear.  God  is  good ; let  us 
trust  in  him.” 

Mr.  Lennox  could  not  answer,  but  he  clasped 
her  more  closely  to  his  heart,  feeling  a mournful 
comfort  in  the  thought  that,  happen  what  might, 
they  would  share  it  together.  During  that  minute, 
fresh  hope  and  energy,  in  answer  to  her  voiceless 
prayers  for  strength  and  support,  sprang  up  in 
Helen’s  heart.  Her  brave  and  active  nature 
could  not  give  way  to  despair  yet. 

“ Some  one  from  the  shore  must  soon  see  us,” 
she  said,  “ and  surely  they  will  make  some  effort 
to  save  us.  If  the  schooner  only  holds  together  a 
little  while  longer  we  may  be  saved!  ” Springing  I by  virtue  of  a hdht  d'cufrcc  were  admitted  into 
up,  she  again  crossed  the  deck,  and  looked  towards  ^ its  enclosure,  free  fcc  explore  its  beauties  at  will, 
the  land.  “Oh,  father  ! ” she  cried,  “I  see  people  1 The  grounds  are  charmingly  disposed,  unlike  the 
on  the  shore.  Is  there  nothing  I could  do  to  let  | stiff  magnificence  of  Versailles, — where 
them  know,  there  are  living  beings  on  the  l 0lOTC  nods  to  grove)  eacb  a]ley  haa  i{s  brother, 

1 wreck  ? ! 

Her  father,  almost  insensible  from  illness,  and  with  less  regard  to  mathematics  and  more  defer- 
thc  .irritation  lie  had  suffered,  did  not  hear  her,  but  once  to  Nature. 

filled  with  hope,  Helen  climbed  to  the  highest  I t was  Conde  himself  who  delighted  to  direct 
1 pad  of  the  vessel  she  could  reach,  and  untying  a their  arrangement  and  decoration.  ^ He  had  a 
I large  scarf  which  she  had  wrapt  round  her  when  natural  fondness  for  gardening,  which  here  found 
leaving  the  cabin,  she  waved  it  repeatedly.  In  a ample  room  for  its  exercise.  ihe  shady  avenues, 
little  while,  she  called  out  again.  the  entangled  shrubbery,  the  crystal  sheets  of 

“They  are  putting  out  a boat.  Oh,  my  God  ! water,  the  cool  retreats  and  sunny  lawns,  arc  all 
how  it  blows,  and  those  awful  waves  ! i cannot  souvenirs  of  the  hero.  True  it  is  that  the  ( hantilly 
watch  them  any  louver.”  ol  tn-day  is  sadly  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and 

And  pale  and  eokl,  trembling  with  agitation,  the  glowing  descriptions  of  llesormeaux  and  Gour- 

she  crept  hack  to  her  father’s  side.  ville,  who  dwell  on  its  magnificence  as  worthy  of 

note  even  in  the  extravagant  era  of  its  creation, 
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and  stately  statues,  the  prodigious  number  of 

I Chantilly,  the  favourite  resilience  of  the  Great  fountains  which  were  heard  night  and  day,  and 
Conde,  stands  at  a convenient  distance  of  only  -which  were  ever  refreshing  the  air,  the  grand 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  Great  Trunk  Hallway  canal,  -whose  works  cost  upwards  of  40,000  livres 
between  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  is  an  easy  detour  yearly ; of  these  the  Ilevolution  destroyed  the 
even  for  people  in  a hurry  eii  route  from  Amiens  to  most. 


between  the  village  and  the  forest  of  Chantilly. 
Presently  we  came  to  a grand  ruin,  whose  vast 
proportions  and  imposing  front,  as  it  stood  on  an 
eminence  of  some  distance  from  the  town,  led  us 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  remains  of  the  great 
chateau  which  we  knew  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
old  Ilevolution.  But  a reference  to  the  guide-book 
proved  it  to  he  only  ruins  of  the  stables,  which 
had  been  built  in  the  most  princely  style  to 
accommodate  130  horses  ; and  even  now,  in  their 
dilapidated  state,  rootless  and  crumbling,  were 
a splendid  pile,  easily  to  he  mistaken  for  a 
palace. 

Further  on  we  reached  the  gate  of  the  park,  and 
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“ But  nature,”  says  Lord  Stanhope,  -who  visited 
Chantilly  with  a reverent  enthusiasm,  “ does  not 
yield  so  readily  to  the  violence  of  man  who  knows 
how  to  repair  his  ravages.  Not  long  ago  (in  Sep- 
1 teniber,  1841),  I could  still  find  scope  to  admire 
the  wild  recesses  of  that  unpruned  forest ; those 
limpid  and  gushing  streams,  those  light-green  poplars 
which  have  taken  root  among  the  ruins  of  the  Grand 
Chateau,  and  which  now  surround  it  with  their 
quivering  shade;  those  mossy  paths  and  those 
hawthorn  bowers  ; those  gardens  restored  with 
care,  and  where  the  most  beautiful  orange-trees 
and  the  most  brilliant  flowers  are  once  more  shed- 
ding their  fragrance.”* 

In  the  midst  of  this  luxuriant  beauty  stood  for- 
merly two  palaces,  the  Grand  Chateau  and  the  Petit 
Chateau,  as  they  were  called.  The  imliscriminating 
ravages  of  the  Kevolution  were  fatal  to  the  former. 
Its  useless  splendour,  and  the  accumulations  of  art 
which  it  contained,  found  no  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  republicans  of  ’92.  Its  destruction  was  com- 
plete ; a palace  once,  and  now  a ruin  : such  is  its 
short  history.  But  though  its  greatness  is  gone, 
the  associations  that  surround  its  decaying  walls, 
are  neither  few  nor  insignificant.  It  was  here  that 
! an  heroic  career  attained  the  summit  of  its 
grandeur  in  that  calm  retirement,  which  is  the 
crown  of  a successful  life. 

After  thirty-five  years  of  action  and  renown,  it 
was  here  that  Condo,  in  the  enjoyment  of  kind 
companionship,  the  recollections  of  an  eventful 
life,  and  the  practice  of  congenial  pursuits,  solaced 
and  enlivened  his  old  age.  On  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  11th  of  December,  1080,  Chan- 
tilly passed  to  his  son,  the  Duke  d’Enghien.  The 
new  proprietor  enlarged  and  embellished  the  Petit 
CMtean,  which  stood  at  a little  distance  from 
the  Grand  Chateau,  and  which  still  remains.  It  is 
by  no  means  insignificant  in  its  proportions,  not- 
withstanding its  appellation,  which  was  given  only 
to  distinguish  it  from  its  larger  neighbour.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  a little  lake,  in  whose 
clear  depths,  its  quaint,  elaborate  architecture  is 
fancifully  reflected.  The  old  state-rooms  in  the 
interior  look  rather  dingy  and  desolate  ; but  there 
are  many  souvenirs  of  Conde  still  remaining  to  give 
them  an  interest,  apart  from  their  carving  and 
gilding  and  Louis  Quatorze  furniture.  Of  these  the 
most  conspicuous  is  the  ivory-hiited  sword  of  the 
hero,  a weapon  of  most  formidable  dimensions, 
a silent  memento,  not  only  of  the  courage  of 
j Conde,  but  of  the  daring  and  chivalry  of  cen- 
turies. 

Chantilly  became,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  in  1880,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
d’Aumale,  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  j-  How  this 
souvenir,  with  all  its  greatness,  its  precious  heir- 
looms of  more  than  royal  -worth,  came  to  pass  iuto 
the  hands  of  a younger  son  of  an  accidental  king, 
forms  a dark  enigma  difficult  to  solve — perhaps 
never  to  be  solved  ; and  a story  of  calamity — 
perhaps  of  crime — whose  sombre  details  and 
minutiae  of  certain  horror,  and  conjectural  guilt, 
fit  it  to  be  told  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  tangled 

* Life  of  the  Great  Condo. 

t After  the  last  coup-d’-etat  it  was,  in  conformity  with,  the 
confiscation  decree  of  l.ouis  Napoleon,  sold  to  the  London 
bankers,  Coutts  & Co.,  for  eleven  million  francs. 


' forest,  which,  within  sight  of  the  Grand  Chateau, 
lifts  its  dark  crest  against  the  sky. 

Louis  Joseph  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  Duke  de  Bourbon,  was  born  in  Paris, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1756.  His  father,  a zealous 
supporter  of  the  throne,  still  survived  when  the 
Devolution  of  1789  made  a prisoner  of  the  king 
and  many  of  the  noblesse. 

Both  father  and  son  emigrated.  The  latter  fought 
on  the  side  of  legitimacy,  and  during  the  campaign 
of  1793,  was  wounded  at  the  attack  of  Berscheim. 
In  1800  he  went  to  England  and  there  awaited  the 
Restoration.  During  this  interval  of  exile,  he 
received,  in  1804,  the  news  of  the  cruel  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  his  only  son,  the  Duke 
d’Enghien,  that  unfortunate  youth,  the  memory  of 
whose  tragic  fate  hangs  like  a curse  over  the  dark 
walls  and  ramparts  of  Vincennes.  It  was  thus  that  this 
unhappy  man  witnessed  the  extinction  of  his  race, 
and  foresaw  in  his  own  death  the  end  of  the  most 
illustrious  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  On  returning 
to  France  his  estates  and  rank  were  restored,  and 
the  aged  prince  divided  his  residence  between  his 
hotel  at  Paris,  and  his  chfiteau  at  St.  Leu,  and 
Chantilly,  living  quiet  and  retired,  taking  no  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  in  public  affairs  of  any 
sort. 

L'pon  this  life  of  tranquillity  and  repose  broke 
the  storm  of  the  Devolution  of  1830.  The  old  man, 
a royalist  at  heart,  and  whose  whole  career  had 
borne  witness  to  his  loyalty,  was  unequal  at  this 
time  even  to  an  avowal  of  his  opinions.  But  not 
entirely  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  age,  or  the  list- 
lessness of  ennui,  was  his  irresolution.  The  last  of 
the  Condes,  whose  place  in  the  moment  of  danger 
Was  at  the  side  of  the  king,  was  chained  to  a 
spiritless  inaction,  through  the  artful  intrigues  of  a 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  woman. 

For  a long  time  the  old  Prince  de  Conde  had 
been  governed  by  that  absolute  and  tyrannical 
sway  which  commences  in  the  abandonment  of 
passion,  and  is  fixed  by  the  force  of  habit.  The 
Baroness  de  Feuchores,  a woman  of  rare  beauty, 
ready  wit,  and  a resolute  spirit,  had  obtained  this 
empire  over  his  will  and  affections.  Of  English 
parents,  but  of  obscure  and  doubtful  origin,  she 
had  risen  from  being  a second  or  third-rate  actress 
at  Covent  Garden  to  this  position  of  fortune  and 
influence.  Such  instances  are  not  rare.  In  our 
own  day  we  have  seen  a ballet-dancer  hissed  from 
the  boards  of  the  Opera  House  to  reappear  the 
reigning  star  of  the  most  refined  of  continental 
courts.  The  Baroness  de  Feuchferes  was  one  of 
the  most  successful,  and  wiser  than  most  of  her 
class.  Not  unmindful  of  the  fickleness  of  passion, 
and  the  caprices  of  fortune,  she  had  turned  to  the 
best  account  the  complaisance  of  her  lover.  A 
legacy  of  the  domains  of  St.  Leu  and  Bassy,  in 
1824,  and  of  various  sums  in  the  next  year, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  a million  of  francs, 
were  the  substantial  proofs  of  his  regard.  But 
the  limit  of  the  Baroness’s  expectations  were  not 
reached  by  this  princely  munificence.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  Forest  of  Enghien,  besides  other 
estates  of  greater  or  less  value,  were  then  demanded 
from  the  resources  and  good-nature  of  her  lover. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  successful  career  a small 
but  threatening  cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon  of 
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her  prospects.  The  Princes  do  Rohan,  the  next 
heirs  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  already  looked 
■with  jealous  eyes  on  the  rapid  encroachments 
which  this  ambitions  woman  was  making  on  their 
vested  rights.  Little  by  little  the  inheritance  of  tbo 
Condos  was  being  shorn  of  some  its  most  lucrative 
dependencies,  and  bid  fair  to  be  despoiled  of  its 
most  valuable  features.  The  opposition  of  these 
expectant  heirs  to  the  validity  of  the  legacies  in 
her  favour  was  too  apparent  in  intention  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Baroness.  Forewarned,  she  was 
forearmed  : a coquette,  with  wit  and  an  established 
position  and  still  unwasted  charms,  she  was  not 
easily  to  be  driven  from  the  field  by  opponents 
whose  rights  were  all  contingent,  and  whose 
resources  were  only  in  expectancy.  She  set  about 
devising  means  for  her  permanent  security,  with 
what  success  we  shall  presently  see. 

Between  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French)  there  existed  little  sympathy  or  friend- 
ship. A formal  intercourse  only  was  maintained 
between  the  two  families.  As  to  Madame  de 
Feuchtires,  she  was  not  so  much  as  received  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  then  the  residence  of  the  Orleans 
family.  Scrupulous  in  the  practice  of  domestic 
virtues,  the  irreproachable  Duke  regarded  as  a 
scandal  her  unconcealed  ascendancy  at  the  little 
court  of  St.  Leu,  and  had  refused  to  admit  her 
into  the  correct  and  punctilious  circles  of  which 
he  was  the  centre.  But  of  what  avail  are  the 
rules  of  a conventional  morality  against  consider- 
ations of  absorbing  interest  ? This  same  Madame 
de  Feucheres,  frowned  on  and  repulsed  in  1822, 
excluded  from  the  salons  of  the  Palais  Royal  and 
the  less  restrained  familiarities  of  Neuilly,  became 
in  1S20  the  friend  and  confidante  of  tlio  exemplary 
Duke,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  pious  Duchess 
of  Orleans.*  The  paths  that  seemed  so  widely 
separated  before,  suddenly  united,  and  the  formid- 
able differences  of  rank  were  merged  in  a common 
ambition.  The  explanation  of  this  riddle  is  easy. 
Alarmed  by  the  apprehensions  alluded  to,  and 
anxious  to  ensure  her  doubtful  expectations,  and 
provide  against  fatal  emergencies,  no  safer  or 
wiser  plan  could  be  devised  than  that  to  which 
Madame  de  Feucheres  had  recourse.  It  was  this  : 
To  secure  the  favour  of  the  most  influential  family 
in  France  and  their  strong  support  of  her  interests 
in  the  nature  of  an  active  gratitude  for  benefits 
conferred.  Her  scheme  was  soon  matured,  and 
its  development  furnishes  the  solution  of  many 
difficulties,  the  reconcilement  of  many  conflicting 
facts  in  this  strange  history.  With  the  consent 
and  active  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  assurances  of  a firm  regard,  and  the 
gratitude  of  a mother  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess, 
Madame  de  Feuclffires,  in  a letter  at  once  artful, 
imperious,  and  tender,  pressed  upon  her  aged 
lover  a strange  and  unanticipated  step — no  other 
than  the  adoption  of  an  heir  to  his  title  and 
estates,  and  that  heir  the  young  Dnke  d’Aumale, 
the  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  proposal 
was  most  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon. 
The  advantage  that  the  artful  Baroness  would  gain 

* “ It  must  liavw  been,”  says  Lnuis  Diane,  -‘a  sore  trial  for 
a woman  like  the  Duehess  of  Orleans  to  associate  her 
maternal  hopes  with  such  unequivocal  advocacy.” 


ho  may  not  have  fully  discerned,  or  he  might 
have  been  indifferent  to  ; but  to  leave  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Condcs  to  a family  which  had  been 
conspicuous  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  crown 
and  the  nobility,  seemed  to  him  “ a forfeiture,  and 
almost  an  impiety. ’*  Little  accustomed,  however, 
to  resist  the  solicitations,  or  contradict  the  plans, 
of  Madame  de  Feuchisres,  lie  found  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  repugnance  and  better  judgment,  and 
the  claim  of  his  rightful  heirs,  gradually  drawn 
into  the  desired  acquiescence.  Finally,  as  a last 
resource,  he  overcame  the  restraints  of  etiquette, 
and  with  a despairing  candour  threw  himself  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  hope 
of  extricating  himself  from  the  consequences  of  a 
promise  extorted  almost  by  compulsion.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  a letter  in  which  he  charac- 
terised the  proposed  arrangement  as  infinitely 
painful  to  him  (infiniment  jtenibU)  ; confessed  that 
it  was  concluded  by  Madame  de  Feucheres,  with- 
out his  consent,  and  with  premature  haste, 
and  appealed  to  the  generosity,  friendship,  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  of  his  kinsman  to  extricate 
him  from  an  affair  so  tormenting  and  harassing, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  Baroness  what  he  him- 
self was  unable  to  gain — a promise  of  freedom 
from  further  importunity  on  a subject  which 
threatened  him  with  misery  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
As  the  result  of  this  appeal,  and  ostensibly  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Baroness  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
presence  of  a witness.  The  father  of  the  proposed 
heir,  with  a magnanimous  and  disinterested 
modesty,  declined  the  offered  inheritance,  and 
implored  the  benefactress  of  his  son  to  cease  her 
efforts  in  bis  behalf.  But  the  inflexible  Baroness 
was  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  Louis  Philippe 
resigned  himself  so  far  to  the  fortunate  destiny 
that  was  thus  thrust  upon  his  family  as  to  direct 
his  homrne  d’affaires  (M.  Dupin  (tine)  to  prepare, 
but  in  the  most  private  manner,  the  draught  of  a 
last  will  and  testament  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
d’Aumale,  to  receive  the  signature  of  Conde. 
Thus  the  last  hope  of  the  Prince  was  cut  off.  At 
his  next  interview  with  Madame  de  Feucheres  a 
terrible  scene  occurred,  such  as  only  a sense  of 
confidence  betrayed  and  affection  repaid  by  in- 
gratitude and  treachery  can  provoke.  At  last  the 
old  man  yielded — the  chains  were  rivetted  too 
strongly — lie  resigned  himself  to  their  inexorable 
clasp,  and  on  the  following  day  (the  30th  of 
August,  1829)  he  executed  in  duo  form  a testament 
in  which  the  Duke  d’Anmale  was  created  his 
universal  heir,  and  a legacy  at  the  same  time 
assured  to  Madame  de  Feuchferes — a sum  of 
2,000,000  francs.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  the  Revolution  of  July  occurred  ; such,  in 
part,  is  the  explanation  of  the  doubtful  and 
unhappy  position  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
such  was  the  connection  of  mutual  interest  and 
expectation  between  the  adventurous  Baroness 
and  the  new  dynasty. 

The  neutrality  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  secured 
him  from  the  attack  of  either  party.  His  person 
and  property  were  respected,  and  the  whirlwind 
passed  on  its  destructive  way  without  disturbing 
the  outward  calm  of  his  existence.  But  the 
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internal  contest  had  been  severe  and  tempestuous. 
It  was  not  only  the  choice  between  monarch}7  and 
liberalism,  between  the  Bourbons  and  their 
enemies,  that  disturbed  him,  but  the  necessity  for 
forsaking  a family  to  wliich  he  was  bound  by 
those  ties  of  kindred,  loyalty,  and  affection,  which 
it  would  be  dishonour  to  violate,  to  another  which 
he,  in  fact,  hated,  but  to  whose  interests  he  was 
pledged  by  deliberate  and  formal  acts,  confirmed 
by  sanctions  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
emphatic  in  the  power  of  man  to  give.  But  the 
restoration  of  peace  rendered  acquiescence  in  the 
new  order  of  things  necessary.  The  Duke  de 
Bourbon  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  ; his  rights  were  confirmed,  and 
he  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  so  fearfully 
iuterrupted.  Only  his  relations  with  Madame  de 
Feucheres  seem  to  have  suffered  strange  alteration  ; 
towards  her,  though  still  affectionate,  his  manner 
was  restrained  and  forced,  his  confidence  reserved ; 
the  sound  of  her  name  even,  seemed  to  strike  him 
painfully.  There  was  no  open  rupture  between 
them,  but  it  was  evident  that  private  quarrels 
were  not  unfrequeut.  The  Duke's  Venus  had 
developed  the  latent  virago  qualities  that  are 
sometimes  ingredient,  as  psychologists  tell  us,  in 
the  most  seraphic  tempers.  These  symptoms  of 
dissension  were  apparent  to  all  the  inmates  of 
St.  Leu.  Finally,  the  Duke  surprised  two  of  his 
most  attached  servants  by  the  news  that  he  in- 
tended taking  a long  journey — which,  from  the 
secresy  with  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished, 
bore  more  resemblance  to  a flight.  From  the 
whole  household  it  was  to  be  studiously  concealed, 
but  from  no  one  more  strictly  than  Madame  de 
Feucheres.  Pending  its  arrangements  some  strange 
circumstances  happened,  which  excited  gloomy 
conjectures  and  apprehensions  in  the  chateau.  An 
inflamed  eye  (Veeil  cn  $dnm,  as  to  the  cause  of 
which  the  Duke  first  prevaricated,  and  afterwards 
inconsistently  explained,  was  attributed  to  the 
lovely  Baroness ; a letter  pushed  secretly  under 
the  door  leading  from  a private  staircase  into  the 
Dnke's  chamber,  which,  when  carried  to  the 
Prince,  threw  him  into  a violent  agitation  ; most 
of  all,  a desire  which  he  expressed  to  Manowry, 
his  valet-dc  -chamhre,  that  lie  should  sleep  at  the 
door  of  his  room.  Manowry,  though  a faithful 
servant,  objected  on  the  ground  of  etiquette,  say- 
ing, that  it  would  appear  very  odd,  and  that  such 
a duty  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lecomte,  the  rvlet-de- 
seridce.  The  Duke  did  not  insist,  but  the  order 
was  not  given  to  Lecomte.  He  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  chateau  by  Madame  de  Feucheres. 

Everything  was  finally  arranged  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Duke.  A million  of  francs  in  hank 
notes  had  been  provided  ; a skilful  plan  of  decep- 
tion had  been  matured,  to  render  delay  or  detec- 
tion impossible  ; the  31st  of  August  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  well-arranged  movement ; and  the  perplexed 
old  prince  hoped  on  the  1st  of  September  to  be 
well  on  the  road  towards  Geneva,  out  of  the 
clutches  of  his  troublesome  legatees  and  heirs  cn 
totalitc.  Once  safely  beyond  the  persecutions  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  and  a few  resolute  strokes 
of  the  pen  could  undo  the  mischief  he  lamented. 

The  20th  arrived.  The  morning  was  signalised 


by  another  scene  between  the  Duke  and  the 
Baroness,  mysterious  and  violent ; but  its  effects 
passed  off,  and  at  dinner,  amongst  a circle  of 
friends,  the  old  man  was  gay  and  unrestrained. 
Tn  the  evening  he  played  at  whist,  Madame  do 
Feucheres  forming  one  of  the  party;  he  was 
more  than  usually  lively  and  affable,  and  at  a late 
hour  retired  from  the  salon  with  the  cheerful  salu- 
tation, “A  dunam!” 

His  physician,  the  Chevalier  Bonuie,  and  the 
valet,  Lecomte,  attended  him  in  his  chamber. 
He  retired  as  usual ; and  to  Lecomte  % question 
“At  what  hour  will  your  highness  he  called?” 
replied  as  usual,  “Eight  o'clock.” 

The  chamber  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  on 
the  second  tioor  of  the  chateau.  It  communicated 
by  a narrow  passage  with  an  ante-chamber.  This 
ante-chamber  opened  on  one  side  through  a small 
dressing-room  on  the  grand  hall  of  the  chateau, 
on  the  other  upion  a private  staircase  leading  to 
the  floor  below,  which  contained  the  apartments 
of  Madame  de  Feucheres  and  her  niece,  Madame 
de  Flassans,  and  thence  to  a corridor  conducting 
to  the  outer  court.  Immediately  under  the  Duke’s 
bed-room  were  the  rooms  of  the  Abbe  Briant, 
secretary  to  the  Baroness,  and  of  some  domestics 
attached  particularly  to  her  service. 

During  this  night  of  the  2Gth  of  August,  no 
unusual  noise  disturbed  the  inmates  of  St.  Leu. 
The  ijanhs-claisse  took  their  customary  rounds  in 
the  park  surrounding  the  chateau,  and  found 
everything  quiet  and  in  order.  Within,  a profound 
calm  reigned  throughout. 

Iu  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  the  punctual 
Lecomte  knocked  at  the  Duke's  door.  There  'was 
no  reply. 

“ Monseigneur  is  sound  asleep,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ it  would  he  a pity  to  disturb  him.” 

Twenty  minutes  after,  he  returned  with  the 
doctor ; they  passed  through  the  dressing-room, 
of  which  Lecomte  kept  the  key,  and  knocked  again 
at  the  inner  door  which  was  boitecl.  Still  no  reply. 

Alarmed  at  this  strange  silence,  they  roused 
Madame  de  Feucheres.  She  joined  them  in  a 
moment  or  two  cn  deshabille. 

“ When  he  hears  my  voice,”  said  she,  “he  will 
answer.”  She  herself  knocked  at  the  door,  calling 
aloud  : “ Our  re:,  Mouseiyneur  ! oavnz  ! e'est  moi  /” 

Still  no  reply. 

The  alarm  spread  through  the  chateau.  The 
whole  household  assembled  at  the  outer  door.  A 
bar  of  iron  was  brought.  The  panels  were  broken 
in.  Bonnie  and  the  others  entered. 

The  room  was  almost  dark.  The  shutters  were 
closed,  but  a wax  candle,  placed  behind  a screen, 
still  burned  on  the  hearth.  By  its  faint  light  they 
saw  that  the  bed  was  empty ; and,  on  further 
observation,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  discovered 
apparently  standing  by  the  window,  liis  right 
cheek  leaning  against  the  inside  shutter,  his  head 
slightly  inclined,  in  the  position  of  a man  who  is 
listening. 

They  threw  open  the  windows  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  The  light  of  the  morning 
poured  in  and  revealed  a frightful  spectacle.  The 
Duke  was  not  standing,  but  Imiiging — suspended 
from  a bar  of  the  shutters  by  two  handkerchiefs, 
one  tied  within  the  other.  His  head  had  fallen  on 
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| his  breast ; his  face  was  pale ; his  knees  bent ; his 
feet  just  touched  the  carpet.  Succour  was  useless; 
he  had  ceased  to  live. 

So  dreadful  a sight  distracted  the  whole  house- 
hold. Madame  de  Feuchfcres  was  iu  hysterics. 
There  wa3  presence  of  mind  enough,  however,  on 
the  part  of  somebody  to  summon  the  authorities 
of  St.  Leu  to  take  judicial  cognizance  of  so  fearful 
a catastrophe.  Before  ten  o'clock,  the  chamber  of 
the  unfortunate  Duke  was  converted  into  a tribunal 
of  investigation.  The  state  of  the  body  was  exa- 
mined ; Manowry,  Bonnie,  and  Madame  de  Feu- 
ch&res  gave  their  evidence  in  due  form  ; and,  after 
a protracted  deliberation,  the  Procureur-General, 
who,  ou  the  news  reaching  Paris,  had  received 
instruction  from  the  King  to  appeal*  in  person 
upon  the  inquest,  reported  to  M.  Dupont  de  l’Eure, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  as  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, mainly  as  follows  : — That  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  had  come  to  his  death  by  strangulation ; 
i that  there  were  no  traces  of  violence  on  his  person, 
or  disorder  in  the  furniture  of  the  room  ; that  the 
] door  leading  info  the  chamber  was  bolted  as  usual ; 
j that  the  death  of  the  Duke  was  his  own  act. 

Besides  this  summary,  the  Procr.rcur-General  gave 
1 the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  events 
of  the  morning  of  the  27  th,  and  as  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Duke  previous  to  that  date,  which 
j argued  a certain  evidence  of  suicidal  intentions. 

The  obsequies  of  the  Last  of  the  Condos  were 
i performed  with  a just  solemnity.  His  heart  was 
| carried  to  Chantilly  ; and  there  the  Abbe  Pelier, 

; his  almoner,  delivered  a funeral  discourse.  The 
audience  was  large  and  distinguished;  a deep 
silence  prevailed,  and  the  impression  was  startling, 
when  the  preacher  in  a voice,  full  of  solemnity  and 
assurance,  declared  ‘‘that  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
was  innocent  of  his  death  in  the  sight  of  God.” 

In  fact,  not  only  in  the  mind  of  this  priest,  the 
mourner  and  eidogiser  of  an  affectionate  bene- 
factor, but  in  the  minds  of  many  others,  especi- 
ally in  the  inquisitive  circles  of  Paris,  there  lurked 
behind  this  idea  of  suicide,  so  convincingly  dis- 
played, by  the  court  physicians,  magistrates,  and 
lawyers,  a dark  suspicion  of  crime,  and  undefined, 
vague  conjectures  of  treachery  and  midnight 
murder.  Sinister  rumours  multiplied  ; they  gained 
ground ; the  decision  of  the  authorised  inquest 
was  reviewed  and  appealed  from  ; and,  at  last, 
became  the  subject  of  legal  investigation  in  the 
proceedings  instituted  Jjy  the  Priuee  de  Bohan,  to 
set  aside  the  will  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence  and  coercion.  Ml  Hen- 
nequin,  in  his  brilliant  arguments  before  the  Court 
of  Premiere.  Instance  on  behalf  of  the  heirs-at-law, 
resumed  the  examination  of  the  mystery,  less  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  civil  claims  of  his  clients, 
than  as  an  act  of  justice  to  an  illustrious  name, 
stained  with  the  reproach  of  a cowardly  and  igno- 
minious death  ; for  the  purpose,  too,  of  giving  to 
the  dread  suspicions  that  enveloped  this  dark 
tragedy,  a definite  form  and  expression  that  might, 
perhaps,  evoke  from  the  darkness  that  sheltered 
them  the  actors  and  instigators  of  the  crime. 
This  review,  searching  and  ingenious,  disclosed  an 
array  of  facts  and  circumstances,  which,  though 
hardly  sufficient  to  fix  the  charge  of  ascertained 
guilt,  cast  a deep  shadow  of  suspicion  upon 


the  principal  f 'jura ate  in  the  scenes  we  have 
described.  | 

The  explanation  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon’s  death 
by  the  supposition  of  his  suicide  had  been  assi- 
duously upheld  by  Madame  dc  Feuchhres,  from 
the  moment  of  its  fearful  discovery.  The  door 
bolted  from  within  ; the  silence  that  had  reigned 
unbroken  through  the  house  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  so  fatal  to  its  master ; the  spirits  of  the 
Duke,  shattered  by  the  events  of  July,  and  ever 
after  disturbed  and  unnatural  ; — these  were 
advanced  as  indisputable  proofs  of  his  having  died 
by  his  own  hand,  a victim  to  the  exaggerated 
forebodings  and  chagrins  that  had  oppressed  him. 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  his  character  and  life,  it 
was  argued  a.u  contraire,  were  opposed  to  this 
hypothesis. 

it  is  not  common  for  old  men  to  rush  preci- 
pitately into  the  graves  that  wait  for  them  at  so 
small  a distance  ; nor  was  there  anything  iu  the 
outward  behaviour  of  the  Duke  to  indicate  the 
purpose  of  self-destruction.  The  journey  for 
which  he  had  made  such. elaborate  preparations ; 
the  well-arranged  plan  of  his  departure,  extend- 
ing to  the  minutest  details;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  regard  as  only  a ruse  to  cover  the  suspicion 
of  his  fatal  intentions.  Besides,  the  old  man’s 
spirits,  however  affected  by  the  shock  of  the 
three  days,  had  gradually  regained  their  calm 
and  tranquillity,  and  on  the  very  night  of  his 
death  had  been  noticed. as  more  than  usually  viva- 
cious. His  leave-taking  of  his  guests,  that  cheer- 
ful “ d demoin,” — could  it  be,  that,  beneath  this 
■ sure  expectation  of  to-morrow,  there  lurked  the 
dismal  purpose  of  a stealthy  suicide  ? Following 
him  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  examining  the 
details  of  his  behaviour,  as  they  were  gathered 
from  the  state  of  things,  on  the  next  morning, 
by  a species  of  testimony,  e:r,  n.  cexsitate  m,  ami 
the  notion  of  his  suicide,  however  firmly  a matter 
of  belief  before,  seems,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
to  vanish  from  the  mind.  Kot  one  of  the  Duke’s 
ordinary  habits  were  interrupted  at  this  tune. 
His  watch  he  had  wound  up  as  usual ; the 
candles  he  had  put  out,  with  the  exception  of 
the  which  burned  upon  tlie  hearth. 

It  was  his  custom  to  make  a knot  upon  his  hand- 
kerchief on  retiring,  if  he  wished  to  be  reminded 
of  any  engagement  for  the  next  day  ; and  such 
a knot  he  had  tied  on  this  last  night  of  his  life, 
which  was  to  know  no  morning.  A strange  at- 
tention to  triiles  on  the  part  of  a man  deter- 
mined upon  death  ! It  was  evident,  too,  and 
admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  Duke  had  lain 
down  on  his  bed.  But  his  movements  from 
that  time  are  unknown,  and,  saviug  such  fright- 
ful conjectures  as  the  imagination  can  form  of 
that  silent,  secret,  midnight  death,  so  strange, 
so  unnatural,  requiring  so  much  arrangement,  and  | 
caution,  anil  time, — suggest  no  possibility  of  its 
having  been  resolved  on  m the  heat  of  passion,  or 
accomplished  with  a sudden  violence.  His  own 
act,  or  the  act  of  another,  it  was  artful,  deliberate, 
and  circumspect. 

The  Duke  died,  strangled  between  the  carpets 
and  the  shutters ; the  room  was  found  undis- 
turbed, with  the  door  bolted.  But  a simple  ex- 
periment, with  a thin  piece  of  tape,  showed  how 
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easily  that  same  bolt  could  be  drawn  and  with- 
drawn by  a person  on  the  outside  ; and  a few 
trials  demonstrated  the  facility  with  which  the 
assassin — if  assassin  there  was — could  have  entered 
and  escaped  by  this  very  door.  The  Duke's  habit 
in  sleeping  was  to  lie  close  upon  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bed,  so  close  that,  for  fear  of  his  falling 
out,  as  children  do  sometimes,  a blanket,  folded 
in  four,  was  placed  underneath  the  mattress  on 
that  side  to  give  it  an  inward  inclination  ; but, 
in  the  morning,  the  bed  was  found  depressed  in 
I the  centre  according  to  the  custom  of  nine 
sleepers  in  ten.  Had  it  been  arranged  by  some 
hand  eareful  of  appearances,  but  ignorant  of  the 
very  habits  of  that  it  tried  to  counterfeit  ? A 
still  more  insignificant  circumstance  became,  in  a 
review  of  the  combined  rainutia;  of  the  case, 
strikingly  suspicious.  The  prince  never  used 
slippers ; his  feet  were  tender,  and  he  had  a 
sort  of  stocking-foot  attached  to  his  trousers ; 
nevertheless,  a pair  of  slippers  was  always  placed 
by  his  bed-room  door,  and,  in  the  morning,  inva- 
riably found  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  put. 
How  happened  it  that,  on  this  morning  of  all 
I others,  they  should  be  found  carefully  deposited  by 
1 the  bed,  as  if  they  had  been  used  by  the  Duke  on 
retiring  or  rising  ? Was  the  supposition  of 
Manowry  just,  that  the  authors  of  the  crime, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  committed, 
thought,  in  repairing  the  disorder  they  had  made, 
that  they  were  most  ingeniously  eluding  suspicion 
by  the  exactness  with  which  they  consulted  pro- 
babilities, and  re-arranged  the  tell-tale  furniture 
even  to  the  smallest  article  ? 

The  Duke,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
found  hanging  by  two  handkerchiefs,  forming  two 
rings,  of  which  the  upper  was  attached  to  the  bar 
of  the  shutters,  while  the  lower  surrounded  his 
neck.  But  it  was  universally  known  that  his 
wound  received  in  the  attack  of  Berschcim,  had  so 
disabled  his  right  arm  as  to  render  it  difficult  for 
him  to  raise  it  even  as  high  as  his  head,  much 
more,  it  was  argued,  to  complete  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  described.  A chair  was  indispensable 
[ to  assist  him,  in  any  event ; but  he  was  so  infirm 
as  not  to  be  able  to  ascend  the  steps  of  a grand 
‘ escalicr  without  difficulty.  Moreover,  the  knot  in 
the  handkerchief  attached  to  the  bar  of  the 
| shutters  was  difficult  to  unloose,  so  firmly  had  it 
been  tied ; but  the  maladresse  of  the  prince  was 
well  known — he  could  hardly  fasten  his  shoe- 
strings. In  this  last  moment  of  his  life  did  his 
hand  grow  steadier,  his  limbs  stronger,  in  the 
solitude  of  midnight  and  the  presence  of  death  ? 

But  there  was  still  another  circumstance  which 
must  be  added  to  the  suspicious  category.  The 
position  of  the  Duke’s  chamber  has  been  already 
described,  and  mention  made  of  the  secret  stair- 
case wliieh  led  from  the  ante-chamber  to  the  lower 
floor,  communicating  with  Madame  de  FeuchMes’ 
apartment  and  the  entrance  to  the  chateau. 
A door  opened  on  this  staircase  from  within. 
This  door,  the  weight  of  evidence  showed  to  have 
remained  unfastened  during  the  night  of  the  26th. 
Was  it  to  hide  this  terrible  circumstance  that 
Madame  de  Feuch&res,  on  the  morning  of  the 
discovery,  instead  of  ascending  by  the  well-known 
private  staircase,  which  would  seem  to  be  her 


most  convenient  route,  half  dressed  as  she 
was,  carefully  came  roimtl  by  the  main  stair- 
case, and  only  regained  her  room  by  the  secret 
passage  ? 

The  valet,  Locomte,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  a protege  of  Madame  de  Feu  die  res — 
whom  the  duke  was  unwilling  to  charge  with  the 
service  of  sentinel  at  his  chamber  door — who  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  death  of  his  ill-fated 
master,  contributed,  in  the  sequel,  less  to  the 
clearing  up  than  the  deepening  of  tlio  mystery. 
His  testimony  was  contradictory,  and  his  behaviour 
suspicious.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the 
body  of  the  deceased  Condc  was  exposed  in  the 
illuminated  chapel,  surrounded  by  solemn  funeral 
symbols,  Locomte,  with  his  fellow  servants,  was  a 
witness  of  the  spectacle.  He  could  not  restrain 
his  emotions — the  cry  escaped  him,  “ J'ai  nn 
paid*  sur  le,  cu  ur ! ” “ J'm  ai  le  cceur  pros  ! ” 
Mauowry,  who  heard  him,  advised  him  to  confess 
whatever  he  might  know.  Locomte  was  silent. 
Afterwards  he  tried  to  explain  these  strange  expres- 
sions by  attributing  them  to  a fear  of  losing  his 
place.  But  the  cpiestion  arises,  might  not  these 
mournful  exclamations  have  been  the  result  of 
irrepressible  remorse,  quickened  into  utterance  by 
a last  sight  of  the  lifeless  victim  ? 

Such  were  some  of  the  interrogatories  with 
which  the  advocates,  no  less  of  the  rights  of  the 
heirs,  than  of  the  good  name  of  the  deceased,  com- 
batted the  idea  of  the  cowardly  death  of  the  last 
of  the  Coudcs.  Kor  did  they  fail  to  unfold,  in 
all  its  complicated  details  of  interest  and  expe- 
diency, and  subtle  management,  the  history  of 
the  forced  legacy  which  has  been  already  narrated. 
The  most  august  name  in  the  kingdom  was  coupled 
with  that  of  Madame  de  FeuehMes  in  this  story  of 
intrigue,  now  given  to  the  world  in  all  the  pub- 
licity of  a reported  trial,  coloured  by  all  the  partial 
eloquence  of  a zealous  advocate. 

But  tire  suspicions  of  the  legitimists  did  not 
quash  the  decision  of  the  Courts.  The  Princes 
de  Rohan  failed  iu  all  their  attempts  to  set  aside 
the  will  of  the  Duke.  The  final  decision  was  in 
favour  of  its  validity  ; the  young  Duke  d’Aumale 
was  pronounced  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Condes  ; 
and  Madame  Fcucheres  was  confirmed  in  her 
various  possessions  and  expectancies.  Mistress  of 
an  immense  fortune,  she  repaired  to  Paris  to  enjoy 
its  advantages  at  leisure.  It  is  true  that  for  some 
time  after  the  catastrophe  at  St.  Leu,  her  spirits 
were  hardly  equal  to  her  good  fortune.  For  fifteen 
nights  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  she  made  Madame 
de  Flassans  sleep  in  her  chamber,  and  the  Abbe 
Briant  in  the  library  adjoining,  as  though  she 
feared  the  solitude  and  the  images  of  terror  which 
might  chance  to  people  it.  But  this  passed  away  ; 
and  a gracious  reception  at  Court  placed  her  at 
once  in  a position  of  influence. 

The  Conde  affair  was  soon  forgotten  at  Paris, 
or  remembered  only  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  preserve  the  record  of  events  for  the  sake  of 
future  contingencies,  personal,  political,  or  public. 
But,  after  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  the  old 
whispers  of  suspicion  revived,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  asserted  their  belief  that  a 
R,oyal  personage  had  something  to  do  with  the 
assassination  of  the  last  of  the  Condes.  But  there 
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is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a charge  ; and  it  is  in  the  case  of  Madame  do  FeuchSres,  and  also  from 
probable  the  mystery  connected  with  the  Duke  do  the  “ Histoire  de  lJix  A ns,”  by  Louis  Blanc,  who 
Bourbon's  death  will  never  be  unravelled.  devotes  the  greater  part  of  the  second  chapter  of 

In  the  preceding  narrative  we  have  drawn  largely  his  second  book  to  the  investigation  of  this  mys- 
from  the  details  given  in  the  “Causes  Celebres  ” terious  affair.  R.  M.  H. 

TIIE  THREE  STATUES  OF  /EG  IN  A, 


Chiron,  the  sculptor,  night  anil  (lay, 
Toils  o’er  his  heaps  of  Samian  clay. 

The  years  of  anxious  care  are  past — 

A masterpiece  is  wrought  at  last. 

He  break?  the  mould,  and,  lo  ! appears 
A rustic  God,  with  wild  goat’s  ears. 

The  judge  condemns — and  Chiron  yet 
Over  the  day  must  sigh  and  sweat ; 
“Not  strength  alone  hut  beauty  gives 
The  prize  for  which  the  sculptor 
lives.” 

A second  trial — Yunus  he 
Has  shown  us  rising  from  the  sea. 

Again  he  fails — for  sages  say, 

“ In  art  that  wisdom  must  have  sway. 
That  beauty,  true,  is  flower  and  toot, 


Wisdom  alone  the  ripened  fruit.” 

Again  his  lamp  burns,  day  and  night, 

And,  lo  ! Minerva,  mailed  in  light. 

The  judges  meet — the  Archon  stands, 

The  oak-crown  in  his  wrinkled  hands. 

“All  hail  to  Chiron  !”  is  the  cry 
That  scares  the  white  doves  in  the  sky. 
“Why  sits  lie,  then,  with  upturn’d  face, 

Nor  rnoveth  from  his  resting-place  1 ” 

Pluto  has  call'd  him.  He  is  gone. 

A shade  that  victor  crown  has  on. 

They  bear  hale  Chiron  to  the  pile, 

Where  the  blue  waves  unceasing  smile  ; 

Ami  there,  in  sunshine  and  in  gloom, 

Those  triple  statues  guard  his  tomb. 

Walter  Tiiorniiury. 
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HOPPING  IN  KENT. 


The  rising  rays  of  a ricli  September  snn  are 
rapidly  dispelling  the  thick  'white  mist  that  par- 
tially obscures  from  view  one  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  to  be  found  in  the  lovely  “garden  of 
England.”  Higher,  still  higher,  soars  the  sun; 
thinner,  still  thinner,  fades  the  mist,  till,  one  by 
one.  and  row  by  row,  the  stately  hop-poles,  with 
their  clinging,  clustering  burdens  break  from  their 
dewy  veil  and  stand  revealed  in  all  their  rich 
autumnal  glory  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning 
light.  North,  east,  south,  and  west,  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach,  they  rise  a perfect  forest  of  smiling 
beauty,  whose  perfumed  fruit  scents  the  air  with 
that  delicious  fragrance  so  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
garden  we  have  entered  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Kent,  and  this  bright  morning  witnesses  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hop-picking  season,  a period  of 
the  year  which  is  looked  upon  by  all  the  humbler 
portions  of  the  neighbourhood  as  a time  of  holi- 
day yet  profitable  occupation.  As  for  the  junior 
portion  of  the  community,  school  is  but  a name  to 
them  during  its  continuance,  and  their  toiling 
teachers  can  rest  or  employ  themselves  in  any  way 
that  pleases  them  till  the  last  pole  is  pulled  and 
the  last  hop  picked.  To  the  tramp  of  St.  Giles  it 
is  “ partridge  shooting,”  “ yachting,”  and  “ out  of 
town,” — all  in  one,  and  long  before  the  day  arrives, 
on  which  the  season  fairly  sets  in,  he  slings  his 
kettle,  saucepan,  shoes,  baby,  and  any  other  tri- 
lling article  of  housekeeping  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  pipe  in  mouth,  stick  in  hand,  bids  a joyous 
farewell  to  his  dark,  dirty  rookery,  with  its 
pilfered  meals  and  squalid  misery,  exchanging  its 
moral  and  physical  pestilential  atmosphere  for  the 
clear  air  of  heaven,  and  honest  though  hard  labour 
from  morn  till  night, — parting,  in  fact,  from  all  his 
old  associations  (save  policeman  A 1,  or  I)  2),  who 
affectionately  a wait  Ins  arrival  at  his  destination, 
with  the  kindly  intent  of  seeing  that  his  exube- 
rant spirits  do  not  rise  beyond  the  moderate 
bounds  of  | ‘ hollering,  ” shouting  songs,  and 
swearing. 

1 1 is  now  a little  past  six  o’clock,  and  all  engaged 
on  the  ground  are  falling  into  their  proper  places, 
and,  taking  up  our  position  on  a small  rising 
ground  that  overlooks  the  scene,  we  observe  its 
activity,  without  interfering  with  those  who  have 
more  profitable  occupation  for  eye  and  hand  than 
scribbling  for  daily  bread  ! 

The  bops  are  planted — if  we  may  so  describe  it 
— in  equilateral  triangles,  so  that,  which  ever  way 
we  look,  they  rise  in  even  rows  about  six  feet 
apart,  with  plenty  of  space  for  light  and  air  to 
penetrate  between  each  line.  One  division  has 
already  been  felled  to  make  room  for  the  pickers’ 
bins  which  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  row  by 
row,  down  the  cleared  portion  of  the  ground,  the 
cottagers  and  homestead  people  standing  in  one 
line,  the  tramps  in  another,  for  even  in  hop-pick- 
ing class  prejudices  have  to  he  respected,  and  the 
bright-eyed,  rosy-faced,  neatly-clad  peasant-girl, 
holds  herself  as  much  aloof  from  her  ragged  noisy 
sister  as  the  proud  daughter  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
from  the  poorer  member  of  the  class  which  does 
not  possess  the  privilege  of  the  entree  to  her 
favoured  circle.  But  there  is  great  excuse  for  the 


country-folks’  circumspection,  as  a rough  giantess 
of  a woman,  loud-voiced,  evil-tongued,  with  a pair 
of  immense  hands  that  can  scratch  and  tear  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  quite  as  readily  as  employ 
themselves  in  useful  labour,  is  not  exactly  the 
person  to  make  a pleasant  next-door  neighbour, 
even  for  a few  weeks. 

A few  words  here  as  to  teclmicalities  may  not  he 
amiss.  Pullers,  the  men  who  cut  the  line  and  pull 
the  poles  from  the  ground  ; pickers  (who  are  almost 
entirely  women  and  children)  those  who  pluck 
the  fruit  from  the  plants ; measurers  (called  in 
some  districts)  tally-men, — the  persons  who  mea- 
sure the  contents  of  the  bins  as  soon  as  they  are 
filled,  and  arc  generally  some  responsible  men  be- 
longing to  the  ground  ; hop-boys,  little  fellows  who 
follow  the  pullers  with  baskets  to  gather  the  bops 
that  may  fall  when  the  bine  is  out ; hop-dog,  an 
instrument  to  wrench  the  pole  from  the  earth  when 
manual  labour  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  it ; tallies, 
small  pieces  of  tin,  one  of  which  the  picker 
receives  for  every  bushel  gathered  ; pockets,  but 
another  name  for  small  sacks  in  which  the  crops 
are  sent  to  market  ; the  host,  the  house  where 
the  crop  is  dried  ; bins,  wooden  frame-works  with 
sacking  fastened  all  round,  sufficiently  loose  to 
form  a large  bag  to  catch  the  fruit  as  it  falls  from 
the  gatherers’  bands — a double  bin  has  room  for 
four  people  to  stand  at,  a single  only  admits  of 
two  ; tlio  liair,  a horsehair  carpet  on  which  the 
hops  are  placed  to  dry. 

The  heavy  tramp  of  the  pullers  betokens 
that  work  has  commenced  in  right  good  earnest, 
and  soon  every  bin  lias  a large  pole  resting 
across  its  haudle,  and  swiftly  and  skilfully  the 
women  strip  them  of  their  scented  burden, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  rub  their  hands 
together,  for  it  is  terribly  cold  work,  picking 
bops,  with  a thick  dew  drenching  both  leaves 
and  fruit. 

As  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the  sky,  both  pullers 
and  pickers  warm  with  their  work,  and  songs, 
laughter  and  merry  voices  till  the  air  with  not  un- 
pleasing sounds,  although  it  must  he  admitted 
that,  so  far  as  the  songs  of  the  tramps  are  con- 
cerned, ‘ c distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
sound  ; ” for  “ the  Ratcatcher's  Daughter,”  “ il- 
likins  and  his  Dinah,”  and  all  the  very  choice  col- 
lections of  modern  songs  of  the  same  class  that 
have  of  late  years  taken  such  prominent  hold  of 
the  public  taste,  are  elegant  refining  ballads,  com- 
pared to  the  rude  ditties  of  this  untaught,  unedu- 
cated, neglected  class. 

Somewhat  tired  of  watching  the  monotonous 
fall  of  the  hops  into  the  receptacles  prepared  for 
them,  we  stroll  away  to  a more  distant  part  of  the 
ground  where  pulling  is  in  full  operation.  Here, 

1 sickles  in  hand,  the  rural  lords  of  the  creation 
reign  paramount,  ordering  the  little  hop-boys 
hither  and  thither,  in  no  very  mild  terms,  as 
the  children  hover  round  the  poles,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  free  use  of  their  cutting  implements. 
A tall  gaunt  Irishman  now  seizes  one  of  the 
finest  poles,  and  dexterously  brandishing  his 
weapon,  cuts  the  bine  about  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  then,  exerting  his  strength,  he  wrenches 
the  pole  from  the  ground,  and  in  a few  moments, 
it  is  borne  upon  his  shoulders  to  the  bins.  One 
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after  another,  in  quick  succession,  the  leaf- 
covereu  supporters  are  uprooted  and  the  short- 
cut bine,  and  trampled  open  ground,  mark  the 
spot  where  so  very  lately  they  stood  in  all  then- 
stately  splendour. 

By  this  time  the  sun  is  high  overhead,  and 
the  hour  of  dinner  approaches,  preparations  for 
which  have  been  going  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden  for  the  last  two  hours.  There  is  no 
jixed  time  for  the  welcome  meal  ; but,  by  tacit 
consent,  when  twelve  o’clock  arrives,  work  pretty 
generally  ceases,  and  the  pleasanter  employment  of 
refreshing  the  inner  man  commences.  The  cot- 
tagers who  reside  near  return  to  their  homes  for 
dinner ; those  from  a distance  have  brought  their 
meals  with  them,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
hop-rows,  speedily  dispatch  their  frugal  repast. 
But  the  tramps  enjoy  a better  and  more  plen- 
tiful supply  of  refreshments  than  their  more 
civilised  neighbours,  for,  having  neither  house 
nor  home  to  support,  every  penny  they  can  earn 
is  devoted  to  eating  and  drinking.  Sticks, 
gipsy- fashion,  have  been  supporting  kettles  and 
pots,  from  which  very  savoury  perfumes  are 
wafted  by  the  wind,  and  now  both  old  and 
young  hasten  in  the  direction  of  the  fires.  Old 
knives,  tin  plates,  mugs  and  spoons  are  called 
into  requisition  ; beer,  in  no  small  proportion,  is 
produced  from  large  kegs  and  stone  bottles  ; pipes 
filled  ready  for  smoking,  and,  without  any  cere- 
mony, the  hungry  hoppers  fall  upon  their  food 
like  half-famished  animals.  Seen  from  a little 
distance  the  scene  is  very  picturesque  ; the  clear 
blue  sky  over-head,  with  the  bright  sun -light 
playing  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  deep  back- 
ground formed  by  the  unfelled  hops,  the  leaping 
fires,  with  the  witch-like  cauldrons  suspended 
above  them,  and  the  wild,  weird-looking  groups 
surrounding  them  form  a picture  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 

Here  an  old  man,  already  worn  out  with  his  half 
day's  work,  has  fallen  asleep,  and  a little  eurly- 
hcaded  bo\r  is  carefully  covering  his  face  with  his 
tattered  pinafore — “to  keep  the  flies  from  gran- 
dad’s face.”  There  two  sturdy  strapping  young 
fellows  are  flirting  with  two  equally  sturdy  strap- 
ping young  lasses,  whose  natural  dark-eyed  beauty 
not  even  the  rongh  exposure  of  their  lives  has  as 
yet  totally  obliterated  ; whilst  still  lingering  close 
to  the  fires  are  the  husbands  and  fathers,  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  fraternity,  with  barefooted, 
bareheaded  children  crawling,  sleeping,  or  playing 
around  them. 

At  length  the  meal  is  concluded,  and  all,  save, 
the  old  man,  return  to  their  labour,  the  two  young 
men  referred  to  having  agreed  to  pull  quicker — 
“that  old  daddy  may  rest  awhile.”  The  children 
now  cluster  round  the  dying  embers,  and  smoke 
pieces  of  bine  stick,  &c.,  in  precocious  imitation 
of  their  elders  ; till,  one  by  one,  they  fall  asleep 
or  wander  away  to  the  active  scene  elsewhere. 

On  returning  to  the  spot  whence  we  first  started, 
we  find  the  bins  have  been  moved  nearer  to  the 
standing  hops,  and  some  of  them  are  overflowing 
with  the  fragrant  produce. 

“ Measurer,  measurer,  ho,  ho  ! ” call  out  half- 
a-dozen  voices  together,  aud  in  a few  minutes  the 
person  named  appears,  with  a large  sack,  into 


which  he  empties  bushel  after  bushel  of  fruit,  and 
for  every  measure  gives  the  picker  a tally.  This 
important  functionary  departed,  work  is  resumed 
as  before,  whilst  the  gatherers  compare  notes  as 
to  the  quantity  they  expect  to  pick  before  night- 
fall. And  speaking  of  earning,  we  may  as  well 
state  here  that  two  grown  persons,  with  two 
children  to  help  them,  will  pick  between  forty 
and  fifty  bushels  a-day,  at  prices  varying  from 
lid.  to  ’2d.  a-bushel  in  a good  year.  In  a had  one 
the  prices  rise  much  higher,  even  G d.  a-bushel 
has  been  paid  in  some  seasons  ; and  though  this 
would  seem  more  profitable  to  the  picker,  the 
trouble  of  finding  the  hops  concealed  beneath  the 
leaves,  aud  the  constant  harass  of  continually 
changing  and  shifting  the  position  of  the  pole, 
renders  a shilling  to  he  earned  at  CuL  a-bushel 
far  more  difficult  than  at  1 §(/.  The  pullers  are 
paid  in  some  grounds  so  much  a-day,  the  prices 
varying,  but  2|§  ud.  is  about  the  average  ; at 
others,  so  much  per  100  poles. 

Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  sharpen  the  appetite 
as  the  fresh  sweet  air  of  one  of  these  gardens,  unless 
it  he  the  spectacle  of  others  enjoying  the  repast 
you  would  yourself  like  to  partake  of.  So,  with 
these  powerful  provocatives  of  appetite,  we  hasten 
to  the  nearest  cottage,  where  a simple  dinner 
awaits  our  arrival,  provided  for  us  by  a kind 
friend.  Itising  from  our  rural  fare,  we  feel  sorely 
tempted  to  follow  “ old  dad’s  example,”  and  indulge 
in  a long  nap  ; but  conquering  the  lazy  feeling,  we 
take  our  way  once  more  into  the  field. 

On  entering  the  garden  an  angry  voice  falls 
upon  the  ear,  exclaiming — 

“ Sure,  now,  Pat,  and  ye're  giving  that 

girl”  (it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  omit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pat’s  expressive  adjectives)  “ all  the  best  < 
poles,  ye  blackguard.” 

Aud  with  these  words  an  irate,  red-faced 
woman  forces  her  way  to  the  cottagers'  bins, 
where  her  lord  and  master  lias  just  arrived  with 
a magnificent  pole,  which,  with  true  Irish 
gallantry,  he  is  presenting  to  one  of  the  prettiest 
cottage-girls,  to  the  intense  indignation  of  his 
angry  spouse,  whose  experienced  eye  not  only 
detects  nearly  two  bushels  of  hops  on  the  bine, 
but  the  glance  of  admiration  which  her  giant 
husband  bestows  on  the  handsome  picker. 

“ Sure  now,  darliut,  and  it's  your  own  true  Pat 
will  find  you  a better  and  bigger  pole  than  this 
little  one,”  cries  the  penitent  puller,  edging  most 
judiciously  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  wife’s  fingers,  that  seem  suddenly  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  and  open 
and  close  with  a rapidity  perfectly  alarming  to  a 
nervous  beholder.  The  foreman  of  the  ground 
here  interposes,  and,  with  muttered  oaths,  Mrs. 
Pat  returns  to  her  work.  The  quantity  of  fruit 
varies  considerably  on  the  poles,  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  richer  the  bine,  the  swifter  .ill 
the  bins,  this  angry  virago  had  some  cause  for  ill- 
temper,  as  her  recreant  lord  left  her  side  to  attend 
ou  the  laughing  girl,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  a 
stranger  of  very  inferior  strength  of  arm,  and  who 
pulled  the  weakest  poles  he  could  find.  Leaving 
the  ill-used  lady  to  recover  her  good  temper  on  the 
peace  offering  of  a pipe  of  "rale  tobacco,  we 
turn  our  steps  towards  the  host,  from  whose 
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cowl-surmounted  chimney  thick  white  steam  is 
pouring  fast,  betokening  that  the  dryer  is  already 
at  work.  Large  gardens  generally  contain  two  or 
three  of  these  buildings,  small  ones  but  one. 
They  arc  circular  in  shape,  and  some  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter  ; on  the  ground  lloor  are  lighted  three 
charcoal  fires,  a little  sulphur  being  thrown  on 
them  to  colour  the  hops.  The  ceiling  of  the  room 
is  composed  of  timber  joists,  about  two  feet  apart, 
crossed  with  laths  at  the  distance  of  every  two 
inches  or  so,  and  over  this  the  hair  is  firmly 
stretched,  on  which  a layer  of  fruit,  two  feet  in 
thickness,  has  just  been  laid.  It  will  be  some 
hours  before  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  but  the 
time  varies  according  to  their  dampness,  the  dryer 
taking  good  care  to  keep  them  constantly  well 
turned,  for  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  operation  depends  in  a great  measure  the 
value  of  the  crops.  A good  dryer,  with  indifferent 
hops,  will  show  a better  sample  than  a bad  one 
with  those  of  superior  quality.  And  many  are 
the  growls  of  dissatisfaction  from  disappointed 
young  beginners,  when  year  after  year  some  ex- 
perienced old  practitioner  carries  off  prize  after 
prize  at  the  horticultural  shows  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. When  thoroughly  dried,  the  hops  are 
placed  in  the  stowage-room,  which  is  also  on  the 
' same  upper  floor  as  the  hair,  to  cool ; and  here 
they  remain  for  some  days.  They  are  now  ready 
for  stomping,  a man  and  a boy  being  told  off 
from  the  farm  for  that  purpose.  In  the  floor  of 
the  stowage-room  is  a circular  trap-door,  and  when 
the  trap  is  down  a pocket  is  placed  below  the 
aperture  (which  is  about  the  size  of  the  sack’s 
mouth-piece)  and  fastened  by  strong  hooks  to  the 
wooden  ridge  that  runs  around  the  hole.  The  boy 
then  shovels  a quantity  of  hops  into  the  pockets, 
the  man,  jumping  in,  stamps  or  “stomps”  them 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  When  the 
sacks  are  full  they  are  sewn  up  ; and  now  not  a 
single  bag  may  lie  removed  till  the  supervisor  of 
the  district  has  seen  them  weighed,  on  account  of 
that  little  ISs.  4d.  which  Government  demands 
on  every  cwt.  grown.  When  once  stamped  with 
the  royal  mark,  the  grower  can  cut  his  samples, 
and  seud  his  crop  to  market  as  soon  as  he  pleases. 
Each  pocket  contains  on  the  average  one  cwt.  and 
a quarter.  The  samples  are  cut  in  small  compact 
squares  from  their  contents,  the  bag  being  unsewn 
for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
duty,  and  great  risk  it  may  be  of  almost  a total 
failure  for  two  years  running,  there  is  no  crop 
pays  the  farmer  so  well,  on  the  whole,  as  hops  ; 
one  acre  of  ground  yielding  from  ten  to  thirty  cwt., 
according  to  the  seasons  ; and  when  we  mention 
that  in  middling  years  each  single  cwt.  will  realise 
10/.,  120/.  or  140/.  is  not  so  bad  a return  for 
labour  expended  and  capital  laid  out ; and  after 
duty  and  all  expenses  are  paid,  a very  handsome 
balance  remains  in  the  proprietor’s  hands.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a garden  once  arrived  at 
maturity  will  last  for  a hundred  years  ; for  the 
hop,  like  the  everlasting  pea,  springs  up  afresh, 
year  after  year,  with  undiminished  strength, 
although  it  is  four  years  before  it  arrives  at  its  fvdl 
growth.  So  soon  as  the  crop  is  carried  in  the 
autumn,  every  hop-hill  (for  so  each  little  cluster  of 
roots  is  termed)  is  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  any 


symptoms  of  weakness  or  injury  appear ; and  where 
such  is  the  case,  a “ hop  set  ” — a piece  of  the  old  bine 
— is  cut,  and  placed  in  the  room  of  the  decayed  or 
fragile  limb ; the  grounds  are  carefully  cleared, 
and  everything  as  far  as  possible  prepared  for  the 
next  season.  It  is  not  every  place  where  hops 
will  grow  ; and  they  require  plenty  of  good  manure 
to  thrive  well.  In  the  spring  the  hills  are  again 
inspected,  and  all  the  young  shoots  plucked  up 
with  the  exception  of  three  runners  intended  to 
climb  the  poles,  this  being  considered  a sufficient 
quantity  to  cover  them  entirely.  'These  most 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  specimens  of  vegetation 
have  many  enemies  to  contend  against.  The  black 
and  green  flies  are  their  sworn  foes,  destroying 
and  feasting  upon  their  inviting  foliage  to  a most 
fearful  extent.  The  “mould,”  also,  is  very  fatal 
to  them.  The  poles  of  these  aspiring  climbers  are 
seldom  more  than  14  feet  in  height,  growers 
having  discovered  that  if  they  rose  to  20  feet  or 
more  in  altitude,  the  hops  never  begin  to  bear 
until  they  have  reached  the  very  top  of  their 
supporters.  The  price  of  these  last-mentioned 
articles  varies  in  different  localities,  but  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  shillings  a 100  is  a com- 
mon price.  Anyone  wishing  to  farm  a hop-garden 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  plant  sets  over  7, 
10,  30,  or  40  acres  of  land,  as  the  case  might 
be,  but  buy,  from  some  small  cottager,  so  many 
thousand  two-year-olds  ; for  almost  every  peasant 
who  owns  a piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hop-gardens  spares  a portion  of  it  for  a bop- 
nursery  ; and  there  may  be  seen  little  one-year  - 
olds  trailing  on  the  ground  : those  of  two  seasons’ 
growth  supported  by  four-feet  sticks.  It  is  not 
till  the  third  year  of  a new  ground  the  fruit  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  gathering,  though  not  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  pulling  the  six-feet 
poles  on  which  it  hangs,  and  steps  are  therefore 
used,  on  which  the  picker  mounts  to  pluck  the 
hops — on  the  fourth  year,  as  before  observed,  the 
bine  is  fully  developed.  The  most  generally 
cultivated  varieties  now  are  the  “Goldings,” 
“Grape,”  and  “Golden  Drop,”  all  of  them  pro- 
ducing tine  heavy  fruit. 

But  hark  ! what  is  that  hoarse  cry,  borne  upon 
the  evening  breeze?  “Money,  money!  Who 
wants  money  ?”  aud  quitting  the  host,  we  hasten 
to  the  spot  whence  the  noisy  voice  proceeds. 
Throngs  of  pullers  and  pickers  are  fast  hastening 
in  the  same  direction.  In  a few  minutes  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  the  foreman,  who,  seated  on  a 
sack,  with  a bag  of  money  before  him,  holds  his 
evening  court.  “ Money,  money ! Who  wants 
money  ? ” he  shouts  out  again.  It  is  not  very 
long  before  his  question  receives  a reply,  and 
crowds  of  applicants  surround  him.  All  the 
tramps  demand  and  receive  their  full  day’s  wages. 
Not  so  the  cottagers,  who  as  a rule  prefer  having 
their  tallies  entered  in  a book,  waiting  till  the 
Saturday  for  their  liquidation.  This  important 
settlement  of  affairs  concluded,  all  gladly  hasten 
to  their  homes.  The  cottagers,  dispersed  in  quiet 
little  groups,  wend  their  way  peaceably  along  to 
their  own  or  parents  ’ cottages.  The  noisy  tramps, 
on  the  contrary,  shouting  and  singing  aloud  as 
they  turn  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Hop 
Houses,  places  prepared  (if  we  may  use  the  word) 
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especially  for  their  accommodation  : and  of  these 
dens  called  houses,  the  less  said  the  better,  for 
unless  they  are  better  managed  and  looked  after 
than  they  were  some  very  few  years  back,  they 
are  a disgrace  to  a country  calling  itself  Christian 
and  civilised. 

The  glorious  sun  is  fast  sinking  behind  the 
western  horizon,  to  shed  his  all-cheering  influence 
on  other  lands  ; and  the  little  loving  lamps  of 
night  are  one  by  one  twinkling  in  the  unsullied 
sky  ; .and,  turning  our  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway-station,  not  ill-pleased  with  our  day's 
amusement,  we  arrive  just  in  time  to  secure  our 
scat  in  the  London  train,  with  bright  visions  of 
green -waving  leaves  and  merry  faces  still  lloating 
before  us. 

Isabella  Kentish. 

JUSTINE’S  GAGE  D’A^IOUK. 

The  Duke  of  had  a passion  for  diamonds. 

He  was  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  judge,  and  no 
doubt  he  deserved  to  be  so  estimated,  for  there 
were  many  reasons  why  no  excellence,  unless 
deserved,  should  be  accorded  him.  His  name  had 
been  connected  with  many  infamous  scandals,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  had  fled  from  his  duehy  in 
a balloon.  Yet  his  undoubted  judgment  in 
diamonds,  and  his  unique  collection  of  those  fasci- 
nating gems,  made  him  tolerated  by  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  given  him  the  cut  direct. 

The  Duke  of was  seated  at  one  of  the  small 

tables  near  the  south  window  of  the  Kursaal  at 

B B , sipping  an  orgeat,  to  [which  his 

Highness  is  particularly  partial.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  same  table  was  M.  Plaequet,  a young 
Frenchman,  a third-rate  actor  of  the  Theatre  of 
Varieties  at  Paris.  He  pretended  to  be  nothing 
more.  His  stylo  of  living  was  in  accordance  with 

his  position,  and  he  had  come  to  P> for  the 

purposes  of  his  art.  He  said  so  to  those  who  had 

been  curious  about  him,  and  the  Duke  of  

had  been  one  of  the  number.  He  was  enjoying  a 
modest  cup  of  coffee,  and  dallying  with  the  spoon, 
when  the  Duke’s  attention  became  fixed  upon  a 
ring  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  young  man’s 
left  hand.  The  Duke  evidently  desired  to  ask 
AI.  Plaequet  a question,  but  his  politeness  restrained 
him.  The  Duke  struggled  in  vain.  The  ring 
fascinated  him  like  the  eyes  of  a basilisk,  and 
AI.  Plaequet  played  with  his  spoon  most  pro- 
vokingly.  The  Duke  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
therefore  gave  a short  hem  ! to  attract  AI.  Plae- 
quet’s  attention. 

“I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,”  said  the  Duke, 
“ but  1 have  a passion  for  diamonds.” 

AI.  Plaequet  smiled,  bowed,  and  looked  strangely 
puzzled. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  Duke,  “but  would  you 
allow  me  to  examine  the  one  upon  your  finger  ?” 

f-f: Monsieur  is  disposed  to  be  pleasant,”  replied 
AI.  Plaequet,  a shade  of  displeasure  passing  over 
his  face.  “I  am  not  in  a position  to  wear 
diamonds.” 

“ Aly  dear  sir,”  said  the  Duke,  “I  assure  you 
I had  no  intention  to  offend  yon  ; and,  believe  me, 
the  ring  you  wear  is  a brilliant  of  a very  pure 
water.” 


“Poor  Justine!”  half  muttered  AI.  Plaequet, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  ; “ you  give  diamonds  !” 

“You  seem  to  doubt  my  judgment,  sir!”  said 
the  Duke,  his  dark  eyebrows  contracting,  and  his 
eyes — he  had  terrible  eyes — glowing  as  they  always 
did  when  he  became  angry.  “ I say  it  is  a 
diamond,  sir  ! ” 

AI.  Plaequet  drew  the  ring  from  his  linger,  and, 
presenting  it  to  the  Duke,  said : 

“ Satisfy  yourself,  sir  ! It  is  only  one  of  the. 
excellent  imitations  made  for  stage  use,  and  was 
given  to  me  by  a little  ballet-dancer — some  day  to 
be  my  wife — as  a //"gc  d' amour.  It  cost  ten 
francs,  sir,  a large  sum  for  her  to  expend  even  upon 
me.  I went  with  her  to  purchase  it,  and  selected 
it  from  a hundred  others  equally  brilliant  and 
valuable.” 

The  Duke  held  the  ring  to  the  light,  then 
shaded  it  with  his  hand,  and  put  it  to  all  the  tests 
usually  employed  by  connoisseurs. 

“Aly  opinion  is  still  unchanged,  sir,”  said  the 
Duke,  “notwithstanding  all  you  have  told  me, 
and  I am  prepared  to  lay  any  wager  yon  please 
that  I am  right.  This  diamond  is  of  great  value.” 

“ Al’sieur,”  replied  AI.  Plaequet,  with  a depre- 
catory shrug,  “ I am  only  a third-rate  actor  at  the 
Varieties,  and  cannot  pay  wagers  if  I lose  them  ; 
but  I will  justify  what  I have  told  you.  You  are 
a stranger  to  me — my  ring,  you  say,  is  of  great 
value — -take  it  away,  and  submit  it  to  other  judg- 
ments, and  when  you  have  found  that  my  teu- 
frane  ring  is  only  glass  or  paste,  return  it  to  me 
to-morrow  at  this  hour,  for  the  sake  of  my  little 
Justine.” 

AI.  Plaequet  considered  he  had  delivered  a first- 
rate  exit  speech,  so,  leaving  the  ring  with  the 
Duke,  ho  made  a capital  bow,  and  withdrew  to  an 
imaginary  round  of  applause. 

The  Duke  was  right  in  his  judgment.  Lewis 
Emanuels,  the  diamond-dealer  of  Hamburg, 

chanced  to  be  at  B B , and  he  pronounced 

the  stone  to  bo  worth  10,000  francs,  and  cheap  at 
the  money.  AI.  Plaequet  and  the  Duke  were 
equally  punctual.  The  poor  actor  turned  pale 
when  the  Duke  told  him  the  result  of  his  inquiry, 
and  offered  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  ring  at 
the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  Hamburg  dealer. 

“You  are  very  good,  Al’sieur,  very,”  said  AI. 
Plaequet,  “ and  will  perhaps  form  a bail  opinion  of 
my  intellect  if  I hesitate  to  accept  your  liberal 
oiler,  and  for  the  reason  I am  about  to  give.  I. 
told  you  the  ring  was  the  gift  of  my  fiancee 
Justine.  You  do  not  know  her — how  should  you? 
She  is  the  soul  of  sentiment  and  of  affection,  and 
she  might  blame  me  did  1 part  with  her 
il’  (winur  without  her  consent.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  write  to  her  in  Paris,  and  await  her  answer, 
should  she  consent,  the  ring  is  yours.  In  the 
mean  time,  pray  take  charge  of  it,  and  if  possible, 
confirm  your  judgment,  for  I cannot  believe  in  my 
good  fortune.” 

The  Duke  refused,  then  hesitated,  and  at  last 
consented  to  become  the  custodian  of  the  ring, 
after  giving  AI.  Plaequet  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing. 

AVhen  AI.  Plaequet  saw  the  Duke’s  signature, 
the  poor  fellou  was  overwhelmed  at  the  honour  he 
had  received  in  his  recent  association  u ith  so 
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great  a personage,  and  he  uttered  a profusion 
of  apologies  for  the  freedom  he  had  used  in  the 
intercourse.  The  Duke  dismissed  him  very  gra- 
ciously, and  M.  Placquet  proceeded  to  write  to 
his  distant  and  much-beloved  Justine. 

In  a few  days  M,  Placquet  received  an  answer 
from  Justine,  not  by  post,  but  through  the  agency 
of  that  young  lady’s  venerable  grandpapa,  and 
who  had  journeyed  expressly  from  Paris  to  assure 
Auguste  (M.  Placquet)  that  he  could  do  as  he 
pleased  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

A meeting  was  arranged,  and  the  Duke  and  M. 
Placquet  were  alone.  Five  hundred  golden  louis 
jingled  in  the  pocket  of  M.  Placquet,  in  exchange 
i for  poor  little  Justine’s  ten-franc  purchase. 

“ Here  is  the  little  box  they  gave  me  with  it,” 
said  M.  Placquet,  taking  the  ring  from  the  table, 
and  pressing  it  fondly,  very  fondly,  to  his  lips, 
and  then  placing  it  in  the  little  casket,  which  he 
returned  open  to  tiie  Duke. 

The  Duke  closed  it,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
M.  Placquet  was  evidently  much  moved  by  his 
good  fortune,  and  the  Duke,  observing  it,  very 
soon  released  him  from  his  presence. 

The  same  night  M.  Placquet  and  the  venerable 

grandpapa  of  poor  little  Justine  left  B B . 

The  next  morning  the  Duke  of  invited  the 

Princess  of  A.,  the  Countess  of  B.,  and  the 
Margrave  of  C.  to  inspect  his  new  purchase. 
When  it  was  produced  the  Puke  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes : the  ring  was  the  same  in  size  and  in 
setting,  but  it  was  changed,  changed  to  paste,  and 
might  have  been  bought  in  Paris  anywhere  for  ten 
francs  ! The  Duke  demanded  M.  Placquet  to  be 
sent  for.  M.  Placquet,  as  we  have  said  before, 
had  left  the  night  preceding  with  the  Duke's  five 
hundred  golden  louis  jingling  in  his  pocket,  accom- 
panied by  the  venerable  grandpapa  of  poor  little 
Justine.  Yes,  the  swindle  was  plain  enough. 
M.  Placquet  and  his  confederates  had  heard  of  the 
Duke’s  passion  for  diamonds,  and  had  clubbed 
together  to  purchase  one  of  great  beauty.  This 
the  Duke  saw,  examined,  and  purchased ; but 
Justine’s  venerable  grandpapa  had  travelled  malle 
> poste  from  Paris  with  aw  exact  imitation  of  the 
same  diamond  which  M.  Placquet  sold  the  Duke, 
and  the  pretended yb/ci  exchanged  it  over  the  part- 
ing kiss  which  he  so  lovingly  bestowed  npon  it.  Ho 
oue  pitied  the  Duke,  he  was  so  unpopular  ; but  no 
one  laughed  at  him  to  his  face,  he  was  so  vindic- 
tive. L. 


KXOC'KIXG  DOWX  AX  OLD  FEIEXD. 

Teavellixg,  as  I often  do,  upon  the  Hastings 
branch  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  the  question  has  more  than  once  been 
asked  by  my  fellow  passengers.  “Pray,  sir,  what 
are  those  round  things.’’  1 reply,  not  without  a 
glance  of  indignation,  and  a conscious  pride  of 
proprietorship  in  the  fortifications  of  my  native 
county,  “Sir,  those  round  things  are  Martello 
towers.” 

Then  ensues  a perfect  deluge  of  questions,  and 
I have  to  submit  to  a lierce  cross-examination  as 
to — Who  was  Martello?  When  did  he  build  those 
towers  ? Why  did  he  bnikl  them?  How  did  he 
build  them  ? What  are  they  made  of  ? What  are 


they  now  used  for?  How  many  shots  from  an 
Armstrong  gun  would  it  take  to  knock  one  of 
them  to  pieces  ? And  so  on. 

; How  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  who 
is  not  a native  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  imagine 
how  irritating  such  queries  as  these  are  to  those, 
who,  albeit  they  may  regard  these  stout  little  forts 
as  a necessary  part  and  ornament  of  their  home 
landscape,  if  not  an  important  item  in  the  efficient 
. defences  of  their  coast,  yet  are  compelled  to  listen 
with  such  patience  as  they  may,  to  the  numerous, 
and  apparently  unpardonable,  mistakes  which  arise 
in  the  minds  of  strangers  who  view  them  for  the 
first  time. 

For  instance,  when  I was  once  pointing  out 
with  some  pride  to  an  elderly  lady  the  view  from 
our  dining-room  window,  which  commands  the 
noble  sweep  of  Pevensey  bay  in  the  far  distance, 
dotted  with  its  numerous  tiny  forts  at  regulc r 
intervals,  and  said,  “ And  there,  beyond,  you  see 
the  sea,  don’t  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop  ? ” 

“The  sea,  my  dear,  where?”  she  replied. 

“ Oh.  is  that  the  sea?  Yes,  yes,  I see  it  now — 
quite  plainly,  too.  Why  I do  believe  that  I can 
see — yes,  to  be  sure  I can — 1 can  see  the  bathing- 
machines.” 

Bathing-machines,  indeed  ! Bathing-machines  ? 
Why  those  are  coast-defences — solid  towers  with 
walls  nine  feet  thick  towards  the  sea,  and  six  on 
the  land  side.  I had  all  the  measurements  by 
heart,  you  see  ; and  well  I might,  for  had  I not 
gone  to  bed  every  night  of  my  boyhood's  life,  and 
slept  in  tlie  conscious  safety  of  a line  of  impreg- 
nable forts  which  no  enemy  could  ever  approach, 
no  Frenchman  ever  pass  ? Had  not  a Martello 
tower  defied  the  efforts  of  the  English  Engineers 
in  the  Peninsular  war  ? And  was  it  likely  that 
any  foreign  foe  could  encompass  their  destruction 
on  British  soil  ? 

And  then,  of  course,  I enter  at  considerable 
length  into  their  history.  I relate,  with  graphic 
description,  how  those  snug  little  towers  were 
“instituted  in  the  time  of  mail’s  innoccney  that 
is  to  say,  somewhere  about  the  year  1813,  when 
a certain  troublesome  neighbour  of  ours  across  the 
water  was  supposed  to  he  desirous  of  anticipating 
Waterloo  by  invading  the  sacred  and  perfidious 
shores  of  Aloiou. 

I prot#ly  point  to  the  result.  I remind  Mrs. 

M.  that  Waterloo  was  not  anticipated — that  the 
sacred  and  perfidious  shores  of  Albion  are  still 
intact — that  Britons  never  shall  he  slaves — that 
the  flag  will  still  continue  triumphantly  to  brave  a 
thousand  inconveniences — that  Waterloo  can  never 
be  avenged  in  this  direction,  at  least  so  long  as 
our  coast  shall  bristle  with  artillery  mounted 
upon  those  impregnable — bathing-machines,  as  she 
calls  them. 

Yes,  whatever  opinions  may  elsewhere  prevail 
upon  the  subject,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  in 
the  mind  which  has  been  illuminated  by  the 
nurture  of  the  downs  and  marshes  of  eastern 
Sussex,  of  tlie  complete  efficiency  of  that  form  of 
resistance  known  as  a Martello  tower.  You  may 
be  sure,  therefore,  that  when  I heard,  a few  weeks 
ago,  that  some  private  experiments  were  to  be 
made  against  one  of  my  old  friends  with  an 
Armstrong  gun,  1 made  up  my  mind  to  be  present 
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at  the  sight.  Full  of  confidence  was  I ; such  con- 
fidence as  might  have  inspired  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Sayers  when  they  anticipated  the  appearance  of 
their  champion  against  his  herculean  antagonist, 
or  the  hackers  of  Air.  Mace  in  his  encounter  with 
an  opponent  still  more  overwhelming.  With  a 
heart  therefore  beaming  with  patriotism,  and  a 
pocket  not  devoid  of  sherry  and  sandwiches  (for 
hunger  reaches  a long  range),  1 betook  myself  on 
the  appointed  day  to  the  retired  village  of  Bexhill. 

The  platform  at  the  Rexhill  railway  station  is 
not  an  exciting  spot.  I have  long  hardened  my 
heart  against  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Thorley  ; no 
amount  of  advertisements  will  ever  perspade  me 
to  buy  another  gallon  of  parraiin  oil ; no  letters 
of  enormous  size  shall  induce  me  to  go  co  Brighton 
and  back  for  half-a-crown.  Cut  off,  therefore, 
from  the  only  subjects  of  contemplation  which 
presented  themselves,  I was  vastly  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  “the  special”  from  Dover,  conveying 
two  neat  Armstrong  guns  of  twelve  pounds,  each 
as  trim  as  a London  swell’s  umbrella,  and  not 
much  bigger ; but  with  horses  and  men  and 
officers,  in  numbers  quite  out  of  [all  apparent 
proportion  to  the  engines  to  be  employed. 

It  was  soon  very  evident  that  my  observations 
were  not  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  over- 
crowding of  anxious  spectators,  for  no  one  was 
present  excepting  a few  small  boys  and  one  or  two 
clergymen,  those  constant  attendants  upon  all 
gratuitous  exhibitions,  from  a fatal  accident  to  a 
fantoceini-show.  Fortunately,  also,  it  now  began 
to  pour  with  rain,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Fortunately,  I say,  because,  by 
this  means,  curious  and  inquisitive  individuals  who 
might  have  been  attracted  by  the  presence  of  the 
military  were  kept  in-doors,  and  I was  also 
enabled  to  offer  the  shelter  of  my  umbrella  to  a 
young  officer  of  Engineers,  who  appeared  to  know 
more  about  the  experiments  to  be  made,  than  any 
one  else  ; and  from  him  I gathered  the  interesting 
information  that  the  object  of  the  day’s  work  was 
to  test  the  power  of  a 12-pounder  Armstrong,  as  a 
breaching-gun  opposed  to  solid  brickwork  at  a 
short  range,  in  comparison.witlp  some  similar  ex- 
periments recently  made  in  France  with  rifled 
cannons  of  the  same  calibre. 

And  now  my  mind  began  to  waver.  "Was  1 
most  anxious  that  the  English  gun  should  beat  the 
Frenchman,  or  that  my  old  friend,  the  Martello 
tower,  should  maintain  its  character  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  most  powerful  English  weapon  of 
modern  warfare  ? 1 hardly  know  myself  to  what 

conclusion  I arrived  ; but  l think — I think  that, 
on  the  whole,  my  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
the  tower.  That  bathing-machine  mistake  was 
still  sticking  in  my  throat. 

In  vain  did  we  remain  at  the  railway  station  in 
hopes  that  the  rain  would  cease,  or  that  the  select 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  who  were  to 
superintend  the  proceedings  would  arrive  ; each 
break  in  the  clouds,  each  approaching  fly,  was 
regarded  with  the  most  intense  interest,  lmt  with 
equal  disappointment.  The  line  weather  never 
came  ; the  select  committee  never  came,  at  any 
rate  to  the  railway  station.  Certainly,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  two  damp  individuals  were 
found  seated  on  an  empty  hamper  under  the 


shelter  of  the  tower,  and  these  were  reported  to 
be  the  long-expected  committee,  select  at  least  in 
their  numbers,  and  it  is  to  ho  hoped  in  their 
language  too,  for  they  must  have  gone  through  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  wind  and  rain  before  we 
arrived. 

To  reach  the  scene  of  action  it  was  necessary 
to  undertake  a walk  of  about  a mile  and  a-half 
along  the  sea-shore.  Every  one  was  wet  through, 
but  that  did  not  matter  : the  guns  were  soon  in 
position,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the 
attack  from  a distance  of  only  seventy-one  yards. 

All  was  ready  — the  gnus  were  pointed,  and 
every  eye  was  anxiously  directed  to  the  tower, 
on  the  top  of  which  wore  observed — greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  the  civilians  at  any  rate  — two 
individuals  coolly  watching  our  proceedings  with 
the  utmost  indifference  to  the  apparent  danger 
of  their  situation. 

“ We  are  going  to  lire  ! ” calls  out  the  officer 
in  command. 

“Fire  away!”  replied  the  intrepid  spectators 
whom  he  addressed. 

1 could  have  embraced  those  men  with  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  There  were  others  besides 
myself  who  had  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  tower,  who  did  not  object  to  an  Armstrong 
gun  peppering  away  at  seventy-one  yards  range, 
while  they  comfortably  smoked  their  pipes  in 
the  interior.  That  one  touch  of  nature  made  me 
feci  considerably  more  than  kin  to  them  in  a 
moment. 

“Fire  away!”  was  their  reply.  And  we  did 
fire  away  accordingly.  Bang  ! — smash  ! — a good 
deal  of  smoko — a little  brick-dust — a neat  round 
hole  about  six  inches  in  diameter!  and  there 
stood  the  sturdy  little  fort  linn,  defiant,  and 
smiling.  More  smoke,  more  brick-dust,  more  neat 
round  holes.  Thirty-two  rounds  have  been  fired. 
The  first  part  of  the  experiments  is  concluded  ; 
the  tower  does  not  look  much  the  worse  for  it. 
We  now  begin  anxiously  to  probe  the  wounds 
and  measure  their  depth. 

“ What  is  the  extreme  penetration  ? ’ T asked. 

“Twenty-six  inches,”  says  the  artilleryman  in 
charge  of  the  measuring-rod. 

“And  pray,  sir,  what  was  the  extreme  of  pene- 
tration of  the  French  rifled  cannon  at  the  same 
distance  ? ” I inquire  of  my  fnciul  of  the 
Engineers. 

“ Nearly  four  feet,  ’ is  the  reply. 

Upon  which  piece  of  information  I immediately 
retired  and  found  it  necessary  to  catch  a train 
which  would  be  returning  prose  Sly,  I was  not 
altogether  easy  in  my  mind  at  the  idea  of  the 
Frenchman  leaving  us  behind  again  ; but  L felt 
a. certain  inward  satisfaction  at  the  toughness  ol 
my  little  Martello. 

The  question  in  my  mind  was,  is  the  unsuc- 
cessful result  of  the  odious  comparison  with  the 
French  gnu  due  to  the  inferiority  of  our  cannon, 
or  the  impregnable  strength  of  my  tower  . 

To  the  strength  of  the  tower,  of  course. 

And  with  this  assurance  1 went  home  and  passed 
a good  night’s  rest  with  a perfect  sense  of  security 
from  invasion,  and  a full  confidence  in  that  form 
of  defence  which  I hope  never  again  to  hear 
mistaken  for  bathing-machines. 
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RED  SEAWEEDS. 

Or  the  three  great  divisions  of  tire  alga1,  the 
rhodosperms  or  red-spored  seaweeds  are  those  of 
which  tire  general  public  knows  most  and  the 
marine  botanist  least.  And  tiro  reason  of  this  is  1 
very  obvious.  The  green  seaweeds  are  so  simply  j 
constructed,  and  their  tissues  are  so  transparent,  i 
that  their  examination  presents  little  difficulty 
even  to  the  most  inexperienced  eye.  In  them  the 
whole  plant  is  but  a repetition  of  any  one  of  its 
component  cells.  We  find  in  them  scarcely  a 
trace  of  that  principle  of  division  of  labour,  so 
common  in  plants  a little  higher  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  by  which  different  parts  of  the  plant  are 
modified  and  set  apart  for  the  performance  of 
different  functions,  so  that  to  one  is  assigned  the 
office  of  nourishing  the  plant,  to  another  that  of 
producing  seed.  There  is,  as  physiologists  term 
it,  no  differentiation.  We  have,  therefore,  only 
to  cut  a fragment  from  any  part  of  one  of  these 
plants  and  place  it  beneath  the  microscope,  and  so 
far  as  its  structure  is  concerned  we  see  at  once  all 
' that  is  to  be  seen.  But  the  case  of  the  red  sea- 
weeds is  very  different.  Here  the  fronds  of  the 
plant  are  often  so  opaque  that  little  can  be  made 
out  under  the  microscope  without  previous  dis- 
section, or  the  preparation  of  very  thin  sections. 
Again,  the  green  seaweeds  will  grow  almost  any- 
where ; they  will  bear  excess  of  light  and  defi- 
ciency of  water,  so  that  we  can  keep  them  for  any 
length  of  time  in  our  aquaria,  and  watch  the 
changes  which  they  undergo.  We  can  even,  as 
we  have  seen,  keep  a fragment  of  a plant  growing 
in  a single  drop  of  water  on  a slip  of  glass,  and 
observe  with  the  microscope  the  method  of  its 
growth.  In  the  same  manner  we  can  trace  the 
development  of  the  spores  and  zoospores,  and 
learn  how  each  becomes  a plant.  Thus  the  solu- 
tion of  the  various  problems  presented  by  the 
green  seaweeds  is  a matter  of  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  though  even  in  their  case  many  points 
still  remain  doubtful.  But  the  red  seaweeds  are 
far  less  hard 3',  and  far  more  susceptible  of  injury 
from  unfavourable  external  circumstances.  Few 
of  them  can  be  cultivated  successfully,  and  frag- 
ments of  plants  detached  for  examination  will  not 
continue  to  grow.  Nor  have  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  raise  the  red  seaweeds  from 
their  spores  been  in  many  instances  attended  with 
success,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  fructification  of  these  plants  is 
still  a matter  of  dispute  among  marine  botanists. 

In  most,  probably  in  all,  of  the  red  seaweeds 
two  kinds  of  fructification  occur,  called  respectively 
spores  and  tetraspores.  The  tetraspores  derive 
their  name  from  a Greek  word  signifying  four, 
and  are  thus  termed  from  the  very  curious  circum- 
stance that  they  are  always  divided  into  four 
parts  called  sporules.  They  are  generally  oblong 
or  spherical  bodies,  and  the  fourfold  division 
always  takes  place  on  one  of  three  different  plans. 
Either  the  tetraspores  are  cut  into  quarters  by 
two  cuts  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  just  as  we 
usually  divide  an  apple  or  an  orange,  or  they  are 
divided  by  radiating  lines  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  spherical  body,  or,  finally,  in  the  case  of 
the  oblong  tetraspores,  division  is  effected  simply 


by  three  parallel  cuts.  The  tetraspores  are  generally 
hidden  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  and  are  then 
only  to  be  detected  by  carefid  examination  with  a 
lens.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  external, 
either  naked  and  attached  to  the  branches,  or 
contained  in  pod-shaped  cases  termed  stichidia. 
The  spores  are  always  contained  in  a more  or  less 
perfect  case,  differing  in  construction  in  different 
families,  and  called  a favella,  a eoccidium,  or  a 
ceramidium.  These  different  kinds  of  spore  ease 
are  very  important  in  the  classification  of  the  red 
seaweeds.  The  first  is  simply  an  external  tubercle 
containing  a globular  mass  of  spores,  the  second 
is  a similar  body  containing  a tuft  of  spores 
attached  to  a central  column,  while  the  third  is  an 
oval  or  urn -shaped  case  open  at  the  end  and  fur- 
nished with  a tuft  of  pear-shaped  spores.  It  is 
universally  agreed  among  botanists  that  of  these 
two  kinds  of  fructification  both  cannot  be  regarded 
as  true  spores,  and  that  one  must  be  looked  upon 
as  gemmulos  or  buds,  but  whether  the  spores  or 
the  tetraspores  are  the  true  fruit  is  still  an  open 
question.  In  addition  to  the  spores  and  tetra- 
spores there  are  found  in  some  of  the  rhodosperms 
certain  organs  termed  antheridia,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  play  some  part  in  the  fertilisation  of 
the  spores,  and  which  are  said  by  some  observers 
to  contain  minute  globules,  having  a power  of 
spontaneous  motion,  like  the  zoospores  of  the  green 
seaweeds.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  most 
authors.  The  antheridia  may  be  easily  seen  in 
any  of  the  common  species  of  polysiphonia,  in 
which  they  form  rather  long  white  cells,  collected 
in  great  numbers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Avhat  has  been  said,  that 
the  accurate  study  of  the  red  seaweeds  is  by  no 
means  easy.  The  mere  identification  of  specimens 
is  often  to  the  beginner  a matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty ; depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  minute  cells  of  which  the 
frond  is  composed,  the  construction  of  the  spore- 
cases,  and  the  division  and  disposition  of  the  tetra- 
spores. But  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  there 
does  exist  a royal  road.  The  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  “The  Nature-printed  Seaweeds,”  may 
easily  identify  his  specimens,  without  troubling  his 
head  about  coccidia  and  favellidia,  spores  and 
tetraspores,  or  fatiguing  his  eyes  over  the  micro- 
scope in  making  out  the  shape  and  arrangement  of 
infinitesimal  cells.  Those  to  whom  this  work  is 
an  unattainable  luxury,  will  find  “Harvey’s 
Manual  of  British  Marine  Algae,”  a good  guide. 
It  is  generally  a matter  of  little  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  three  great  orders  a given 
specimen  belongs,  since  colour,  as  has  before  been 
observed,  is  here  for  the  most  part  a safe  guide. 
But  though  the  members  of  the  different  orders 
agree  thus  remarkably  in  this  respect,  so  that 
whenever  we  see  a red  seaweed  we  know  at  once 
that  it  possesses  tetraspores,  and  is  constructed  on 
the  model  of  one  or  other  of  the  families  into  which 
the  red  seaweeds  have  been  divided,  and  whenever 
we  see  a green  or  brown  seaweed,  we  may  safefy 
predict  the  absence  of  both  these  qualities,  yet 
this  statement  is  true,  so  long  only  as  we  con- 
1 fine  our  attention  to  healthy  plants,  growing  in 
a situation  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
species  to  which  they  belong.  For  the  colouring 
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matter  of  those  seaweerls  is  so  easily  affected  by 
external  influences;  that  only  in  such  plants  can 
we  expect  to  find  it  unchanged,  and  the  change 
which  it  commonly  undergoes  is  to  green  or 
brown,  the  colours  which  respectively  charac- 
terise the  two  other  great  divisions  of  the  seaweeds. 
Xow,  the  red  seaweeds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
deep  water  plants,  and  their  rich  and  brilliant 
colours  are  only  developed  to  perfection  in  situ- 
ations where  they  are  never  exposed  to  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  air  or  light.  Thus  the  well- 
known  Chondrus  crispus,  or  Irish  moss,  when 
growing  in  deep  water,  or  in  shady  pools,  is  of 
a dark  purple  colour,  but  in  shallow  rock  pools, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  bright 
green,  pale  yellow,  or  sometimes  nearly  white. 
Another  of  the  red  seaweeds,  Laurenciapinnatifida, 
known  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  the  pepper 
dulse,  is  still  more  variable,  and  specimens  of  this 
plant,  gathered  from  different  localities,  show  well 
the  influence  of  light  in  altering  and  destroying 
the  red  colouring-matter.  Thus  plants  growing 
near  low-water  mark,  are  of  a deep  ]mrple,  or  red, 
where  they  are  a little  more  exposed  the  red  fades 
and  becomes  tinged  with  brown,  while  near  high 
water,  the  red  entirely  vanish,  and  is  replaced  by 
yellow  or  light  green. 

Still  more  remarkable  changes  are  produced  in 
the  colouring  matter  of  these  plants  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  heat,  or 
of  fresh  water.  The  effect  of  exposure  to  the  air 
varies  strangely,  not  only  in  the  case  of  different 
species,  but  even  in  that  of  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  gathered  in  different  localities.  There 
is  one  British  seaweed,  naturally  of  a bright 
crimson,  whose  colour,  in  specimens  gathered  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  becomes  brighter  by 
exposure,  while  in  specimens  taken  from  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  or  the  south  coast  of  England,  it 
almost  entirely  fades.  The  common  Elocaminm 
coccineum,  which  ever}’  reader  knows  is  originally 
dull  red,  but  after  a short  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
assumes  the  bright  scarlet  tints  which  so  often 
' attracts  the  eye  in  specimens  thrown  up  by  the 
tide.  Dasya  coecinea,  another  not  uncommon 
plant,  is  an  instance  of  a similar  chauge.  There 
is  an  African  species,  common  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  after  a short  exposure  to  the 
air,  presents  the  most  splendid  varieties  of  colour. 
The  original  colour  of  this  plant  is  dull  pink,  but 
the  dying  frond  passes  gradually  through  bright 
red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green,  to  white,  pur 
English  Chysemenke  derive  their  name  (golden 
membrane)  from  the  property  which  they  possess 
of  assuming  a golden  tint,  on  being  placed  in 
fresh  water.  On  many  others  of  the  red  seaweeds 
fresh  water  produces  a marked  effect.  Some  are 
changed  almost  instantaneously  from  rich  pink  or 
crimson  to  bright  orange.  Several  instances  of 
this  peculiarity  occur  in  the  beautiful  and  well- 
known  order  of  the  Delesscriacete,  one  species 
deriving  its  name,  versicolor,  from  its  liability  to 
be  so  changed.  The  pretty  little  0 riflithsia  setacea, 
whose  colour  is  a fine  transparent  crimson,  on 
being  placed  in  fresh  water  instantly  discharges 
its  colouring  matter,  the  discharge  being  accom- 
panied by  a crackling  sound  produced  by  the 
bursting  of  the  membrane  of  the  cells.  The  ; 


colouring  matter  of  this  seaweed,  and  of  some 
others  of  the  same  family,  stains  paper  a fine 
crimson,  which  remains  for  along  time  unchanged. 
It  lias  been  suggested  that  a valuable  pigment 
might  be  prepared  from  these  plants,  if  they 
could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity.  Perhaps 
the  most  singnlar  change  produced  by  fresh 
water  occurs  in  the  case  of  a South  African 
seaweed  which,  when  growing,  is  of  a dull  brown 
colour,  very  slightly  tinged  with  red,  but  which 
on  being  placed  in  fresh  water  instantly  discharges 
a considerable  quantity  of  brilliant  purple  pow’der, 
and  almost  immediately  becomes  putrid.  Some 
of  our  English  Polysiphoniaj  discharge  in  fresh 
water  an  offensive  black  juice,  and  these  may  with 
advantage  be  steeped  for  some  time  before  being 
dried,  as  the  natural  colour  is  much  better  pre- 
served after  the  plant  has  been  freed  from  this 
dark  pigment.  Almost  all  the  red  seaweeds  may 
have  their  colour  changed  to  green,  by  placing 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  boiling  water. 

There  are  certain  of  the  Bhodospcrms  with 
whose  names  and  properties  everyone  is  familiar. 
These  are  the  plants  which  in  legal  phraseology 
are  parties  to  the  petition  which  so  often  meets 
the  eye  in  the  shop-windows  of  our  seaside  towns. 
They  owe  their  popularity  to  the  possession  of 
two  qualities,  a brilliant  colour  which  does  not 
fade  in  drying,  and  the  power  of  adhering  firmly 
to  paper.  The  seaweeds  most  in  request  for  the 
construction  of  the  cards  to  which  the  aforesaid 
petition  is  appended,  are  those  which  belong  to 
the  family  of  the  Delesseriaeies?,  particularly  Deles- 
seria  sangniuea,  Delesseria  alata  and  Plocamium 
coccineum.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  known 
of  all  the  red  seaweeds  is  the  beautiful  delesseria 
sangniuea,  whose  bright  crimson  leaf -like  fronds 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  least  observant  eye.  This 
is  its  summer  form  : in  winter  few  of  its  admi- 
rers would  recognise  it.  For  with  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  the  membrane  of  the  leaves 
withers,  and  only  the  midrib  and  nerves  remain. 
But  in  this  ragged  and  forlorn-looking  state  it  is 
more  interesting  to  the  student  than  when  clothed 
in  its  summer  dress.  For  now  the  midrib  and 
the  stem  are  friuged  with  small  tubercles  placed 
on  short  stalks,  each  containing  a tuft  of  filaments 
bearing  the  spores.  In  other  plants,  instead  of 
these  tubercles,  we  find  small  leaf-like  projections, 
also  attached  to  the  midrib,  and  containing  the 
tetraspores.  The  two  kinds  of  fruit  are  never 
found  growing  on  the  same  plant.  When  the 
leaf-like  membrane  lias  once  decayed,  it  never 
grows  again  ; but  in  the  spring  new  leaves  shoot 
out  from  the  old  stem,  so  that  the  midrib  of  this 
year’s  frond  becomes  the  stem  on  which  next 
year's  fronds  are  borne. 

Another  very  beautiful  plant  of  the  same  family 
is  the  biitophyllum  punetatum,  the  spotted  Nito- 
phyllmn,  so  called  from  the  frond  being  covered 
with  minute  dots,  containing  the  tetraspores.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  Delesseria1  by  not  pos- 
sessing a midrib,  anil  from  some  other  seaweeds 
which  slightly  resemble  it  by  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  transparency  of  the  frond.  This  plant  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  being  probably  the  largest  of 
our  English  seaweeds,  occasionally  attaining  a 
size  far  surpassing  that  of  the  largest  oarweed. 
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Some  fronds  were  gathered  at.  Cushendall  Bay,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  which  measured  live  feet  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth.  Such  gigantic  speci- 
mens are,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  the 
frond  seldom  exceeding  a foot  in  length. 

Many  other  of  our  English  Rliodosperins,  which 
are  little  inferior  to  the  Delesseriacece  in  beauty, 
are  less  generally  known,  either  because  they  are 
of  less  common  occurrence,  or  because  the  rapid 
fading  of  their  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  see  them  to  advantage  any- 
where except  upon  their  native  rocks.  Very 
beautiful  forms  occur  among  the  family  of  the 
Ceramiaceai,  seaweeds  which  are  characterised  by 
their  frond  being  constructed  like  that  of  the  con- 
ferva? of  a single  string  of  cylindrical  cells.  The 
simplicity  and  transparency  of  these  plants  renders 
them  very  favourable  subjects  for  miscroscopic 
examination.  .Seen  with  a low  power,  each  cell 
appears  like  a tube  of  the  clearest  glass,  filled 
Avith  a bright  crimson  liquid.  The  spores,  too,  and 
tetraspores,  especially  the  latter,  arc  often  \jery 
beautiful  objects.  In  one  species,  belonging  to  a 
closely  allied  family,  the  tetraspores  are  described 
as  forming  strings  of  bright  red  beads,  brilliant  as 
rubies,  and  each  marked  with  a faint  St.  George’s 
cross,  hi  any  species  are  clothed  with  transparent 
or  coloured  hairs  and  i>rickles,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  when  magnified. 

Beautiful  as  are  these  and  many  other  of  our 
native  Bhodosperms,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  beauty  v\  ith  some  exotic  forms.  There  is  one 
Australian  species  which  bears  a close  resemblance 
to  the  skeleton  of  an  oak  leaf,  except  in  its  colour, 
Avhich  is  a fine  crimson.  Another  forms  a beau- 
tiful lace -like  frond,  each  fibre  of  the  network 
consisting  of  a minute  leaflet,  and  the  points  of 
these  leaflets  grorving  together  on  a regular  plan 
to  form  the  net.  Some  tropical  species  havre  a 
similar  lace-like  frond  elegantly  coiled  in  a spiral 
around  a central  stem,  Avhile  in  others  the  lower 
half  of  the  frond  is  plain,  the  upper  beautifully 
reticulated. 

Very  curious,  though  not  strikingly  beautiful 
(at  least  in  our  English  species),  are  the  seaweeds 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Corallinaceag  which 
are  characterised  by  their  property  of  absorbing 
lime  from  the  Avater  in  Avhich  they  groAv,  and 
depositing  it  Within  and  around  the  cells  of  which 
they  are  composed,  so  that  when  the  plant  decays, 
a perfect  cast  of  the  frond  remains.  Every  one 
knoAvs  the  common  coralline  ; but  there  are 
some  other  plants  of  the  same  family  Avhich, 
though  equally  remarkable,  often  escape  notice. 
These  are  the  nullipores, — solid,  strong,  shrublike 
masses  of  lime,  fixed  to  rocks  bctAveen  tidemarks, 
or  thin  crusts  spreading  like  lichens  oA'er  stones 
or  over  other  seaweeds.  The  most  common  of 
these  plants  is  the  Melobesia  polymorpha,  Avhich 
is  everywhere  to  be  met  Avith,  forming  thick 
shapeless  lumps,  upon  the  rocks,  or  sometimes 
rising  into  short  thick  branches.  On  some  coasts, 
one  species  of  nullipore  forms  exteusiA’e  submarine 
fields,  and  is  obtained  in  such  abundance  as  often 
to  be  used  as  manure.  It  is  said  to  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  to  soils  Avhiek  are  deficient 
in  lime.  EeAv  people  would  imagine  these  strange 


organisms  to  be  plants,  and  CAren  naturalists  Avere 
long  in  discovering  their  vegetable  nature.  Ex- 
amination Avith  the  microscope,  after  removing  the 
lime  by  the  action  of  Aveak  acid,  shows  them  to  be 
composed  of  cells,  and  lcaA’es  no  doubt  of  their 
true  nature.  To  the  family  of  the  Coral- 
linaceas  belongs  the  curious  little  Lithocystis 
Allmanni,  the  smallest  of  the  red  seaweeds,  which 
groAA'S  as  a parasite  upon  other  seaweeds,  forming 
minute  dots  only  to  lie  recognised  as  plants  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  corallines  differ 
from  all  other  English  seaweeds  in  having  their 
tetraspores  contained  in  ceramidia  or  pitcher- 
shaped cases.  In  the  common  coralline  these 
ceramidia  generally  occur  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  the  last  joint  being  holloAV,  and  con- 
taining a tuft  of  oblong  tetraspores. 

The  Khoclosporms  are  pre-eminently  the  sea- 
weeds of  the  temperate  zones,  the  number  of 
species  diminishing  rapidly  as  Ave  approach  the 
equator  or  the  poles,  and  their  place  being  sup- 
plied in  the  one  case  by  brown,  in  the  other  by 
green  seaweeds.  On  our  oavii  coasts  the  red  sea- 
weeds equal  in  number  of  species  the  green  and 
brown  seaweeds  taken  together.  The  distribution 
of  the  different  species  depends  principally  upon 
climate,  but  is  also  affected  to  a very  considerable 
extent  by  other  causes,  with  which  aa'c  are  at 
present  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  occurrence  of 
corallines  in  large  quantities  is  said  to  be  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  other  forms.  Probably  the  causes 
which  favour  the  groAvth  of  these  plants — the 
presence,  for  instance,  of  much  lime  in  the  water 
of  the  sea — are  unfaA'ourable  to  the  development  of 
other  families  which  do  not  possess  the  same  pro- 
perty of  depositing  this  miniral  between  their 
tissues.  Many  of  our  English  seaweeds  are  found 
only  on  our  southern  coasts,  Avhile  others  are  con- 
fined to  the  extreme  north.  On  some  coasts  only 
common  forms  occur ; Avliilc  on  others,  plants 
elsewhere  rare  arc  comparatively  plentiful.  The 
coasts  of  CornAvall  and  Devonshire  are  peculiarly 
faA'oured  localities,  an  advantage  which  they  owe 
in  a great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
stream.  The  mineralogical  nature  of  the  coast 
has  no  doubt  its  effect,  different  species  preferring 
to  attach  themselves  to  different  kinds  of  rock ; 
but  there  are  some  peculiar  cases  of  local  distri- 
bution for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  Thus, 
Polysiphonia  variegata  occurs  abundantly  at  Ply- 
mouth, while  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  else- 
Avhere. 

Many  of  the  red  seaweeds  are  employed,  in 
places  Avhere  they  occur  plentiful]}’,  as  articles  of 
food.  Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  exten- 
sively used  is  Chondrus  crispus,  or  Irish  moss, 
Avhich  by  long  boiling  is  converted  into  a jelly- 
like  substance,  and  may  then  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  isinglass.  Rhodymenia  palmata,  or 
dulse,  is  another  edible  seaweed,  largely  consumed 
by  the  poor  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  simply 
washed  and  dried,  and  is  then  eaten  without 
farther  preparation.  This  seaweed  has  a rather 
sweet  taste,  unlike  the  Laurencia  pinnatifida,  or 
pepper-dulse,  Avhich  is  hot  and  pungent.  Iridcea 
edulis,  another  common  seaweed,  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  fried,  and  when  thus  cooked  is  said  to  resemble 
roasted  oysters  in  flavour.  An  East  Indian  species, 
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Gracilaria  licliauoides — known  in  this  country  as 
Ceylon  mos3 — is  an  article  of  some  importance  in 
ts  native  countries,  being  much  used  both  for 
making  a nutritious  jelly,  and  as  a size  and 
varnish.  The  edible  birds’  nests,  of  which  the 
Chinese  make  their  highly-prized  birds’-nest  soup, 
are  said  to  be,  in  a great  measure,  constructed  of 
this  or  some  similar  species.  To  these  we  mav 
add  Porpliyra  vulgaris,  the  purple  laver,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  close  resemblance  to  the  ulv;e, 
is  now  classed  among  the  Rhodosperms,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  possession  of  tetraspores 
and  antheridia.  The  nutritions  properties  of  these 
seaweeds  are  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  in 
all  of  them  of  a substance  named  gelose.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Payen,  a French  chemist,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  nutritious  prin- 
ciple, one  part  of  ’pure  gelose  dissolved  in  five 
hundred  parts  of  boiling  water  will  afford  ten 
times  as  much  jelly  as  the  same  weight  of  the 
best  animal  gelatine.  In  addition  to  gelose,  most 
of  the  edible  seaweeds  contain  more  or  less 
starch,  mannite,  and  albumen.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  little  chance  of  the  use  of  sea- 
weeds as  an  article  of  food  ever  becoming  com- 
mon, even  on  the  sea-coast.  To  the  majority  of 
palates  they  have  all  an  unpleasant  marine 


flavour,  and  though  this  might  doubtless  be  re- 
moved or  disguised  by  the  art  of  the  cook,  in 
spite  of  the  prize  which,  a few  years  ago,  was 
offered  for  an  essay  ou  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
paring these  plants  for  food,  the  Soyer  of  the 
seaweeds  has  yet  to  arise.  Very  savoury  com- 
pounds may,  with  care,  be  prepared  from  Irish 
moss,  but  the  prolonged  boiling  which  it,  in 
common  with  most  edible  seaweeds,  requires,  is 
a considerable  objection  to  its  general  use. 

Rut,  setting  aside  their  esculent  qualities,  the 
red  seaweeds  are  by  no  means  useless  plants.  They 
all  form  a valuable  manure,  and  may  be  used  as 
food  for  cattle  when  other  pasture  is  scarce.  One 
species  is  converted  by  the  Chinese  into  a vegeta- 
ble glue,  whiuli  is  sold  m Canton  at  a price  of  six- 
pence per  pound.  It  is  this  cement  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  Chinese 
lanterns.  From  Chondrus  crispus  bandoline  is 
made,  an  cl  a similar  plant  is  employed  by  the  Chinese 
ladies  to  give  a glossiness  to  their  hair.  Several 
species  have  been  employed  as  medicines,  and 
though  their  virtues  seem  to  have  been  much  over- 
rated, we  may  at  least  say  of  them,  that  they  are 
free  from  vice,  since  the  whole  class  of  the  sea- 
weeds does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  include  a 
single  poisonous  plant.  C.  C. 
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names  are  derived  from  Each,  Ridh,  and  Rcuda, 
a tribe,  or  habitation  ; and  ean  or  lean,  water ; 
whence,  “the  habitation  in  the  water,”  — the 
present  isle  of  Eathlin. 

Colgau,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  says:  “This  is  the  island  of  Eachrea, 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  belonging,  as 
it  always  did,  to  Ireland,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a very  narrow  channel.  It  is  now 
(a. D.  1(547)  the  property  of  Reginald,  Earl  of 
Antrim,  who  valiantly  ‘ labours  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  faith  of  his  ancestors  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.’  ” 

The  church  continued  to  flourish  under  its 
bishops  and  abbots  until  the  year  973,  when  the 
Danes,  who  were  infesting  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
coasts  made  a descent  upon  the  “ Isle  of  Each- 
ran.”  They  pillaged  and  ransacked  the  church, 
and  burned  and  destroyed  what  they  could  not 
remove,  so  that,  as  a contemporary  author  writes, 

? ‘ this  and  other  islands  had  not  so  much  as  an 
anchorite  on  them.”  St.  Feradach,  the  abbot,  also 
was,  at  this  time,  crowned  with  martyrdom  by 
the  Danes,  and  we  hear  of  no  further  attempt  to 
restore  the  church  nor  any  mention  made  of  Eath- 
lin until  the  year  1210,  when  King  John,  being  at 
Carrickfergus  with  some  of  his  no  Ides,  bestowed 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  Antrim 
together  with  the  Isle  of  Eathlin  (cum  Insula  (le 
Eachrun),  on  his  friend  and  ally  the  Scottish  Earl 
Galloway,  who  on  that  occasion  took  the  addi- 
tional title  of  Earl  of  Ulster. 

In  1279  it  was  found  by  inquisition  that  John 
Disset  held  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  “ Insulam 
de  Racry,”  which  was  valued  at  4/.  Ss.  ®|<7.  ; a 
property",  it  must  he  acknowledged,  worth  owning. 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  held  by  the  Bissets 
uutil  that  family  forfeited  all  their  possessions  by 
joining  the  Scots,  who,  under  Edward  Bruce,  had 
invaded  Ireland,  but  were  defeated,  and  their 
leader  slain  by  an  English  nobleman,  the  Lord  of 
Athy,  or  A theory7,  who  in  return  was  created  by 
the  king  (Edward  II.)  Earl  of  Louth,  and  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
Hugh  Bisset,  and  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  re- 
bellious conduct.  Among  these,  it  is  stated  that  the 
lands  in  the  island  of  Eaghline  were,  in  1319,  granted  | 
by  King  Edward  II.  to  John  de  Athy,  whose  ances- 
tors, as  well  as  himself  had  been  remarkable  for 
their  zeal  in  the  English  cause.  Robert  Bruce 
had  a few  years  before  (1306)  spent  the  winter  and 
spring  in  Eathlin  as  an  exile,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Scotland  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Cornym  ; and  here  it  is  stated  by7  some 
writers  that  the  incident  of  the  spider  occurred, 
which  had  the  cllect  of  raising  his  hopes  and  in- 
stigating him  to  new  exertions  w hich  every  reader 
of  history  knows  proved  successful.  The  castle  in 
which  he  resided  during  his  brief  sojourn  on  the 
island,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  fortresses 
built  by  King  John  along  the  north-coast  of 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against  the 
attacks  of  pirates  who  were  very  numerous  at  this 
period,  and  were  not  unfrequently  joined  by7  the 
Scotch  islanders  in  their  expeditions.  There  was 
a rival  claimant  to  the  sovereignty  of  Eathlin  at 
this  time.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  w7ho  u7as  a warm 
friend  and  advocate  of  Bruce,  and  the  same  who 


is  designated  by  Scott,  in  “The  Lord  of  the  Isles,” 
as  Lord  Ronald,  although  his  name  in  reality  was 
Angus  Macdonnell,  a less  interesting  appellative, 
it  must  be  admitted,  than  that  chosen  by  the  poet, 
but  whether  or  not  Angus  succeeded  in  making 
good  his  claim,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
next  possessor  of  Eathlin  w hom  we  hear  of  was  a 
descendant  of  this  same  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Randal, 
Earl  of  Antrim,  w7hose  father  had  come  over  into 
Ireland  as  au  adventurer,  and  the  son  happening 
to  render  good  service  to  King  James  I.,  in  assist- 
ing to  put  down  the  rebel  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  by7 
that  monarch  endowed  with  a large  territory  in 
the  county7  of  Antrim,  including  the  “ entire  Island 
of  Raghlius,”  and  this  property  continued  to  be 
held  by  his  successors  till  the  year  1740,  when  the 
island  was  purchased  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  proprietor* 

Eathlin  appears  to  have  been  in  a very  neglected 
state  during  this  period.  There  wras  no  church  nor 
any7  means  of  instruction  for  the  people,  as  will 
appear  by7  the  following  entry  in  the  Ulster  visita- 
tation  : “ The  Isle  of  Eaghline,  possest  by  the  Earl 
of  Antrym,  has  noe  vicar  nor  curate,  it  not  being 
.able  to  maynteync  one,  neither  can  the  people 
come  to  be  served  ellswhere,  it  being  remote,  and 
a island  in  the  sea.” 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  until  1721,  when 
a “state  of  the  case  of  .Eaglilin  ” was  published 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  bishop  of  Dowm  and  Connor. 
It  was  then  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Ballintoy,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  but  >t  was  formed  afterwards 
into  a separate  parish,  and  subscriptions  having 
been  raised,  a church  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  one  (probably  the  remains  of  the  monastery), 
and  a clergyman  was  appointed  to  take  cure  of  the 
island,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a succes- 
sion of  rectors,  if  not  bishops  and  abbots  to  attend 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
people  were  at  this  period  in  a very  primitive  state, 
— there  were  no  roads  nor  enclosures  of  any  kind, 
and  very  little  land  was  under  cultivation.  They 
had  no  mill  for  grinding  their  corn,  but  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  small  querns  or  hand- 
mills  which  were  common  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  This  practice  continued  for  many  years, 
till,  on  the  erection  of  a mill,  it  gradually7  fell  into 
disuse.  Their  boats  were  composed  of  wattles  or 
light  frames  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  such  as  is 
still  used  sometimes  by7  the  fishermen  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  From  the  unfrequency  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  main  land,  they  made  but 
little  progress  in  civilisation,  and  were  easily  im- 
posed upon  by  those  who  were  more  knowing. 
On  one  occasion  Lord  Antrim  had  directed  his 
huntsman  to  transport  a couple  of  foxes  into  the 
island,  that  the  species  might  be  propagated  and 
afford  future  amusement.  The  islanders  were 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  having  such  enemies  to 
their  lambs  and  poultry,  and  they7  agreed  to  offer 
the  huntsman  a bribe  of  a quantity  of  yarn  from 
each  house  if  he  would  consent  to  destroy  the 
foxes.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  man 
departed  well  laden  with  yarn,  but  lie  took  care  to 
return  annually  with  a fresh  supply  of  foxes,  the 
sight  of  which  renewed  the  fears  of  the  people,  and 
the  tribute  was  willingly  paid  to  secure  another 
yrear’s  respite  from  the  threatened  danger.  The 
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population  at  that  time  numbered  about  1100.  It 
is  now  reduced  to  less  than  one-half,  chiefly  from 
emigration,  the  people  having  discovered  that  they 
can  live  more  comfortably  on  larger  farms,  so  that 
the  younger  branches  of  families  in  place  of  being 
content  to  settle  down  on  a small  potato  field,  seek 
their  fortunes  in 
other  countries  as 
• tradesmen  and 
emigrants. 

Eathlin  is  in 
general  a healthy 
spot,  and  many 
of  the  people 
have  attained  to 
a good  old  age. 

When  they  are  at- 
tacked with  rheu- 
matism, which  is 
rather  a common 
ailment,  they 
have  recourse  to 
a remedy  of  very 
long  standing, 
which,  from  its 
proved  efficacy, 
has  continued  in 

use  up  to  the  Curved  Basaltic  Pillar  at 

present  time. 

In  several  parts  of  the  island  small  buildings, 
called  “sweat  houses”  (in  more  refined  language 
they  would  be  Turkish  baths),  are  constructed  of 
stones  and  turf,  the  roof  being  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  and  put  together  with  great  precision. 
They  are  built  in  the  shape  of  a bee-hive,  and  have 
a small  hole  in  the  roof,  with  another  aperture 
below  sufficiently  large  to  admit  one  person  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  When  required  for  use  a large 
lire  of  turf  is  lighted  on  the  floor  in  the  centre  of 


there  until  ho  begins  to  perspire  copiously,  when 
he  comes  out,  and  if  young  and  strong  plunges  im- 
mediately into  the  sea,  but  the  aged  or  weak  retire 
to  bed  for  a few  hours. 

This  primitive  vapour-bath  has  frequently  been 
successful  in  removing  pains  of  long  standing, 

besides  other  ail- 
ments, and  stran- 


gers have  some- 
times come  forthe 
express  purpose  of 
trying  its  efficacy. 
1 1 is  not,  however, 
applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  cure 
of  disease,  as  the 


young  women 
frequently  resort 
to  it  as  a means 
of  clearing  their 
complexions  after 
having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  their 
out-door  work, 
and  especially  if 
a fair  or  market 
should  be  near 
at  hand,  which 
they  generally  contrive  to  attend.  In  other 
respects  their  habits  and  customs  do  not  differ  at 
all  from  those  of  other  parts  of  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land, with  both  of  which  countries  they  hold 
constant  intercourse,  and  which  has  no  doubt 
been  the  means  of  effacing  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities and  superstitions  of  former  times. 

The  geological  structure  of  Eathtiii  corresponds 
with  the  adjacent  coast  of  Ireland,  the  principal 
strata  in  both  being  limestone  and  basalt.  On  the 


Boon  Point,  ltatblm  Ibland. 


I 


Arrangement  of  Basalt  at  Runaseariif,  Ilathlin  Island. 


jthe  house,  and  allowed  to  burn  out,  the  entrance 
having  been  carefully  closed.  When  the  house  has 
become  thoroughly  heated,  the  ashes  are  swept 
away,  and  the  patient  goes  in,  having  taken  off  all 
his  clothes  with  the  exception  of  his  shirt,  which 
he  then  throw's  outside  and  is  ready  for  his  bath. 
The  hole  in  the  roof  is  then  covered  with  a flat 
stone,  and  the  entrance  is  also  completely^  closed 
up  in  such  a manner  that  the  heated  air  within 
‘can  have  its  full  effect  on  the  patient  who  remains 


range  of  cliffs  running  westward,  and  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Church  Bay,  the  limestone 
rises  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  overlaid  by  basalt, 
forming,  as  I)r.  Hamilton  enthusiastically  remarks, 
“a  line  of  coast  fantastically  beautiful.”  The 
limestone  appears  alternately  raised  ami  depressed, 
till  at  the  north  side  of  the  island  it  almost 
entirely  gives  uray  to  the  basalt,  which  rises  in 
cliffs  of  great  height  and  varied  form.  From 
Bruce’s  Castle  to  the  Ushct  point,  the  limestone 
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entirely  disappears ; and  it  is  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  that  the  most  perfect  columnar  formations 
occur.  Doon  Point  and  Runaseariff  are  the  most  re- 
markable, although  the  same  appearance,  in  a 
ruder  form,  may  be  traced  wherever  the  basalt 
predominates.  Our  map  will  show  the  situation  of 
these  strata  with  regard  to  each  other,  where  the 
alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  limestone 
may  be  distinctly  traced  all  round  the  island. 

Sandstone,  coal,  iron  ore,  &c.,  the  substances, 
which  form  the  eastern  side  of  Ballycastle  Bay, 
and  which  appear  different  from  the  common 
mineral  productions  of  the  country,  may  also  lie 
traced  directly  opposite,  running  under  Eathliu, 
which,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances, 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  entertained  by 
some  geologists  of  their  being  a continuation  of 
the  same  general  strata.  The  limestone  traverses 
the  island  from  west  to  east.  This  chalk,  or  white 
limestone,  when  enissed  by  a basaltic  dyke,  often 
undergoes  a remarkable  alteration  near  the  point 
of  contact,  the  limestone  becoming  granular  marble, 
highly  phosphorescent  when  subjected  to  heat. 
On  the  western  side  of  Church  Bay  the  chalk  is 
intersected  by  these  basaltic  dykes,  and  lias  been 
converted,  in  each  instance,  into  granular  marble. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  from  the  sandy  texture  of  this 
marble,  calls  it  calcareous  sandstone,  which  he 
remarks  occurs  near  Larue,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
but  in  point  of  phosphorescent  qualities  that  fouud 
in  Kat/hlin  is  much  superior. 

A mineral  resembling  the  pnozzalana  of  Italy 
has  been  found  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  in  connection  with  the  basalt.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton describes  it  as  being  of  the  character  of  a 
basaltic  cinder  broken  down.  Specimens  bad 
been  forwarded  for  experiment,  as  it  was  supposed 
it  might  serve  the  same  important  purposes  as 
those  volcanic  products  fouud  at  Naples  and  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  but  on  examination  it  did  not 
appear  likely  to  answer  general  expectation. 

- (To  be  continued.) 

RICHARD  GRAINGER. 

I have  petitioned  for  space  in  these  columns  to 
rectify  a mistake  I have  been  led  into,  by  special 
information  as  well  as  common  report.  I rejoice 
to  find  that  both  are  wrong,  and  that  I have  been 
wrong  in  assuming  them  to  he  trustworthy.  That 
such  a mind  as  Richard  Grainger's  should  have 
given  way  was  a painful  thought  to  many  who 
will  now  be  thankful  that  a faithful  and  intimate 
friend  of  his  can  bear  such  testimony  as  the  fol- 
lowing that  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Fenwick  writes 
to  me  thus,  under  date  of  October  1 2 : — 

“ Your  sketch  of  iny  late  worthy  friend,  Mi  . 
Grainger,  affected  me  very  much.  I admired  it 
greatly,  except  in  one  particular,  where  I am  sure 
yon  have  been  misinformed.  You  state  that 
‘ when  he  had  worked  too  hard,  and  allowed 
himself  too  little  sleep,  his  brain  gave  way.’ 
Now,  no  person  beyond  his  own  family  knew  Mr. 
Grainger  so  intimately  as  I did.  He  perpetually 
resorted  to  me  as  a friend  on  whom  he  could  rely 
for  advice  ; and  although,  as  you  may  suppose,  lie 
felt  embarrassment  from  his  affairs,  yet  he  never 
lost  the  equanimity  of  mind  whieh  ever  distin- 


guished him  ; and  he  worked  through  his  difficul- 
ties in  a manner  which  astonished  me.” 

Harriet  Martineau. 

ANA. 

Serfdom  and  Emancipation  in  Russia.  — 
There  are  amongst  the  Russian  nobility  some 
who  possess  from  70,000  to  upwards  of  1.00,000 
serfs.  Count  Schermetyeff  is  considered  the  richest 
nobleman  in  Russia.  He  possesses  120,000  serfs, 
amongst  whom  are  several  whose  wealth  amounts 
to  millions.  His  annual  income  is  estimated  at 
14  million  silver  roubles  (250,000/.).  Every  serf 
pays  to  his  master  from  10  to  15  roubles  annually, 
so  that  the  annual  income  of  a possessor  of  100,000 
serfs  cannot  be  less  than  400,000/.,  independent  of 
the  income  he  derives  from  forests,  mills,  fabrics, 
&e.  The  total  number  of  serfs  now  in  Russia 
is  upwards  of  23,000,000,  and  taking  the  value  of 
each  serf  at  only  300  roubles  (50/.),  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  owners,  by  the  emancipation,  is  certainly 
not  less  than  1, 150,000,000/.  ! or  half  as  much 
as  the  National  Debt  of  this  country.  Taking  the 
interest  at  5 per  cent.,  the  loss  of  annual  income 
to  the  nobility  cannot  ho  less  than  (57,000,000/., 
or  more  than  double  the  interest  we  pay  for  the 
National  Debt.  M. 

A Reverse  of  Fortune. — During  the  confine- 
ment of  the  last  Earl  of  Cromartic  in  tho  Tower  his 
nephew,  although  taking  no  part  in  the  rebellion, 
was  imprisoned  with  him,  and  on  his  uncle’s 
discharge  was  permitted  to  leave  with  him.  The 
earl  and  countess  (earl  and  countess  no  longer 
now)  resolved  to  reside  in  London,  at  least  for 
some  time,  and  as  simple  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
fought  earnestly  against  their  misfortunes.  Their 
nephew  and  his  two  daughters  had  also  to  struggle 
bravely  for  daily  bread.  In  the  end,  George  111. 
restored  some  portion  of  the  attainted  property  to 
the  earl’s  daughter,  on  whose  neck  was  plainly 
visible  the  mark  of  a blood-rod  axe,  and  admitted 
his  nephew  into  the  Charter-house.  But  the 
earl’s  two  great-nieces  had  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  alone,  and  obtained  a precarious  living  by 
making  shirts  and  mending  linen  for  their  friends, 
and  takiug  care  of  sets  of  chambers  for  gentlemen 
of  the  law.  In  Cannon  Street  there  is  a house 
that  looks  out  upon  a little  railed-in  grave-yard, 
and  there  these  patient,  suffering  ladies  resided  for 
some  time,  nobly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their 
fallen  station,  and  dying  at  length  honoured  and 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  thorn. 

“Ready,  Aye  Ready!” — We  all  remember 
that  when,  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  despatch  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
to  Calcutta  to  assume  the  command  of  the  forces, 
the  gallant  old  general  gained  great  credit  for 
having  demanded  only  twelve  hours  to  prepare  for 
his  departure.  In  this,  however,  he  was  outdone 
by  the  late  Earl  Cathcart,  who  when  asked  by 
Lord  Hill,  the  tbon  General  Commanding-in-Cliief, 
what  time  he  would-  require  to  prepare  himself  for 
active  service,  and  proceed  to  Canada  with 
despatches,  replied,  as  he  rose  to  take  his  depar- 
ture. after  a moment’s  hesitation,  “ Half-an-hour, 
my  lord  ; bnt  if  necessary  I will  be  quite  ready 
I in  twenty  minutes.” 
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OnAPTEH  XIX. 

Keefe  Dillon’s  feelings  were  more  moved  by 
bis  parting  with  Coral  than  he  M as  M illing  to  let 
himself  own,  and  to  banish  his  unusual  dulness 
and  melancholy,  he  Went  to  a logging  bee  given 
by  one  of  his  neighbours,  M'orked  hard  all  day, 
and  danced  half  the  night.  He  slept  longer  than 
usual  the  next  morning,  and  was  only  just  out  of 
bed  when  a lad,  breathless  with  haste,  rushed 
into  the  house,  crying  out,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak,  “ Mr.  Dillon,  there’s  a schooner  on  the 
reef  ! ” Keefe  caught  up  his  cap,  and  darted  out, 
foIloM'cd  by  the  eager  messenger. 

Several  men,  women,  and  children  Mrerc  collected 
on  the  shore,  and  fresh  stragglers  were  continually 
adding  to  the  number.  The  sun  was  now  bright, 
and  the  sky  tolerably  clear,  but  the  wind  was  as 
high  as  ever,  and  the  uraves  pouring  faster  and 
more  furiously  on  the  shore.  Just  as  Keefe 
reached  the  beach  one  great  wave  threw  at  his 
feet  a sailor’s  M'oollen  cap,  and  an  oar,  waifs  of 
I the  drowned  mate  and  his  comrades. 

“ I guess  they  took  to  their  boat,  and  have  all 
j gone  to  the  bottom,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

J “There’s  some  one  on  the  wreck  still,”  said 
Keefe,  examining  the  schooner  with  his  keen  eyes; 
| “ don’t  you  see  something  white  waving  V There 

— -1  see  the  figure  plain  enough  now  ; 1 guess  it’s 
[ a woman.” 

“God  help  her,”  said  a woman  near  him; 
j “ can  nothing  be  done  to  save  her  ? ” 

“ Something  must  be  done,”  said  Keefe,  deci- 


sively ; and  as  he  spoke  every  eye  turned  on  j 
him. 

For  an  instant  his  steady  energetic  glance  and 
clear  voice  communicated  to  the  crowd  a portion 
of  his  Own  courage,  but  it  was  only  for  a moment ; 
the  wild  billows  breaking  on  the  shore,  the  fierce 
gusts  of  wind,  the  memorials  of  the  droumed  men 
at  their  feet,  overcame  the  impulse  of  daring  and 
generosity  his  words  had  kindled. 

“ One  of  you  come  with  me,  lads,  and  we’ll  see 
what  the  Mother  Cary  can  do  ; she’s  stood  many 
a stiff  gale.” 

The  men  shook  their  heads. 

“ ft  can’t  be  done,  Keefe;  she’s  the  best  boat 
on  the  lake,  and  you’re  the  best  sailor,  but  nothing 
could  live  in  those  waves.” 

“ We’ll  try  that, ” said  Keefe,  coolly;  “if  no 
one  M’ill  come  with  me,  I’ll  go  alone.” 

Every  voice  was  instantly  raised  to  denounce 
such  a resolution  as  the  Mildest  madness,  and 
When  they  saw  him  going  off  with  unmoved  deter- 
mination, some  of  the  women  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  the  men  closed  round  him,  as  if  resolved  to 
prevent  him  from  such  a hopeless  undertaking. 

“ Just  wait  a bit,”  said  some  one,  “ the  storm 
can’t  last  much  longer.” 

“ It  will  last  till  the  schooner  goes  to  pieces, 
said  Keefe  ; ‘ ‘ there’s  no  use  in  your  trying  to  stop 
me,  for  go  I will  ; ” and  with  a sudden  exertion  of 
his  great  strength  he  shook  off  the  women,  broke 
through  the  circle,  and  ran  towards  the  little  cove, 
Where  his  skiff  lay. 
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“ Where’s  Mr.  Dillon  going  ? ” asked  a boy  who 
bad  just  arrived  as  Keefe  went  ofT. 

“ He’s  going  to  the  wreck  by  himself,”  an- 
swered a girl,  who  was  looking  after  Keefe  with 
all  a woman’s  admiration  for  bravery  : “ they  say 
he’ll  be  drowned,  but  1 don’t  know  ; I wish  I was 
a man,  and  he  shouldn’t  go  alone  at  any  rate.” 

“He  ain't  going  alone,”  said  the  boy,  stoutly, 
“ I’m  going  with  him.” 

“No,  you  ain't,”  said  a man,  catching  hold  of 
the  boy  as  he  was  running  after  Keefe  ; “if  Keefe 
Dillon’s  mad,  and  going  to  throw  his  life  away, 
that’s  no  reason  why  you're  to  do  the  same ; 
you'll  just  stay  where  you  are.” 

‘ ‘ Let  me  go,  Hiram  Cooke,  let  me  go  ! I will 
go  ! ” and  the  boy  kicked,  shouted,  and  struggled. 
But  his  captor,  a strong  man,  held  him  firmly ; 
and,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  break  loose  useless, 
the  boy  began  to  try  persuasion.  “Oh,  for  the 
love  of  heaven,  Hiram  Cooke,  let  me  go  ! I'll 
kill  myself  as  sure  as  the  sun’s  above  us  if  .any- 
thing happens  to  Keefe  Dillon.  Oh,  he’ll  be  gone 
if  you  don't  let  me  go,  and  what  will  I do  then  ? 
There  now,  you  are  choking  me — let  me  loose  and 
I won’t  stir.” 

“ I guess  1 ain't  so  soft  as  to  tmst  you,  you 
young  rascal.  I know  you  well  enough.  Stay 
quiet,  will  you,  or  I’ll  make  you.  Now,  here's 
your  mother.” 

“Oh,  mother,  mother!”  cried  the  boy,  dis- 
tractedly, ‘ ‘ Mr.  Dillon’s  going  to  the  wreck,  and 
there’s  no  one  to  go  with  him,  and  if  1 went  I 
could  help  him,  I know  I could.  I was  often 
with  him  in  a squall.  Tell  Hiram  Cooke  to  let 
me  go,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Sure  I wouldn  t be 
here  now,  only  Keefe  saved  my  life  when  I broke 
through  the  ice,  and  was  nearly  lost  himself  saving 
me.” 

“ You’re  right,  my  brave  boy,”  said  his  mother; 
“ shame  befal  me  and  mine  if  we  ever  saw  him  in 
need,  and  didn’t  risk  life  and  limb  to  help  him. 
Let  the  boy  go,  Mr.  Cooke  ; go  with  Air.  Dillon, 
Con,  my  jewel,  and  the  good  God  will  watch  over 
you  and  him.” 

Hiram  Cooke  loosened  his  hold,  and  the  hoy 
shot  away  like  an  arrow.  A murmur  of  admiration 
followed  him,  and  the  women  gathered  round  his 
mother,  but  she  seemed  unconscious  of  their  pre- 
sence or  their  words,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  in  a sort  of  frenzy  of  excitement,  she 
poured  forth  prayers  as  fast  as  her  tongue  could 
utter  them,  beating  her  breast  in  frantic  invoca- 
tion, and  keeping  her  face  steadfastly  averted  from 
the  waves  on  which  the  boy  was  now  being  tossed. 
Iveefe  was  shoving  his  skitf  into  the  water  when 
Con  reached  him.  He  was  quite  alone,  for  the 
other  men,  ashamed  of  their  own  faint-hearted- 
ness, contrasted  with  his  heroism,  had  not  followed 
him  when  they  saw  they  could  not  prevent  him 
from  going. 

“ I’m  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  Air.  Dillon,”  said 
the  boy,  joyously,  “ let  me  help  you.” 

Iveefe  looked  round  hastily. 

“ Keep  back,  Con,”  he  said,  “ you  can’t  come, 
this  is  a desperate  venture;  it’s  too  great  a risk  for 
you.” 

“Not  if  it  ain’t  too  great  for  you,”  said 
Con. 


“Yes,  it  is.  If  I’m  lost  there’s  not  a soul  to  cry 
for  me,  but  you’ve  got  your  mother.” 

‘ ‘ She  knows  I'm  going  ; she  bid  me  go.  Don't 
ask  to  stop  me,  Air.  Dillon.  How  would  you  like 
to  be  stopped  yourself ; and  as  little  as  I am,  I 
guess  I’m  just  as  positive  as  you.” 

“ Yes,  I dare  say,  but  you  don’t  know  the 
danger  as  well.” 

“ I know  it  right  well,  but  if  there  was  no 
danger  where  would  be  the  credit  of  going  ? So 
now  let  me  in,  Air.  Dillon,  you’ve  no  right  to  stop 
me  ; why  shouldn’t  I have  my  chance  to  do  a 
brave  thing  ? ” 

“ Well,  come  along  then;  it’s  not  the  first  stormy 
voyage  you  and  I have  had  together,  and  I hope 
it  won’t  be  the  last.” 

“No  fear  of  that,”  said  Con;  “we'll  do 
bravely,”  and  he  seized  the  paddle  to  steer. 

“ Hurra  ! she  rides  like  a gull ! She  has  need 
to  do  her  best,  and  so  have  we,  too.  Now  be 
steady,  Con,  mind  hand  and  eye.  I know  you  are 
brave,  let  me  see  if  you  can  be  cautious.” 

“ I will,  sir  ; you’ll  see  I will  ! ” 

Con  kept  his  word,  behaving  not  only  with 
coolness  and  courage,  but  with  prudence  and  skill, 
obeying  Keefe’s  slightest  sign  or  word  with 
ready  promptness,  and  almost  appearing  to  divine 
his  thoughts  before  they  were  spoken.  His  hardy, 
daring,  buoyant  nature  seemed  insensible  to  doubt 
or  fear,  and  when  they  lost  the  shelter  of  the 
shore,  .and  felt  the  full  force  of  the  huge  surges 
which  came  tumbling  towards  them,  and  the 
furious  wind  which  impelled  them,  his  bold, 
brown,  saucy  visage,  with  its  black  elf-locks 
blown  about  by  the  gale,  glowed  with  a wild  exul- 
tation at  the  perilous  excitement  of  the  scene. 
No  reckless  lightness  of  nature  like  that  of  his 
young  companion  screened  Keefe  from  a full  per- 
ception of  all  the  chances  against  their  safe  return, 
but  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  powers 
of  mind  and  body,  so  often  tried  in  danger,  and 
never  found  wanting,  he  felt  a proud,  stern  joy  in 
taxing  them  to  the  uttermost.  Every  fibre  of  his 
frame,  every  pulse  of  his  being,  seemed  imbued 
with  a more  vigorous  and  sentient  life  ; his  nerves 
seemed  braced  with  tenfold  hardihood  and 
strength,  his  brain  inspired  with  tenfold  clearness 
and  might,  his  heart  filled  with  more  indomitable 
energy  and  daring  than  he  had  ever  known  before, 
and  every  faculty  seemed  to  put  forth  its  utmost 
powers  and  capacity  to  conquer  in  the  deadly 
struggle.  He  knew  the  merits  of  his  little  skiff 
well,  and  had  braved  as  fierce  a storm  in  her  more 
than  once  before.  She  was  almost  as  long,  light, 
and  narrow  as  a canoe,  and  now  she  shot  over  the 
waves  like  a meteor,  scarcely  seeming  to  touch  the 
foam-wreaths  that  curled  round  her  path. 

Guided  by  her  master’s  strong  hand  and  stout 
heart,  aided  by  the  fearless  little  fellow  who  sat  at 
her  helm,  she  carried  them  triumphantly  through 
their  hazardous  course,  and  as  Keefe  rowed  her 
under  the  shelter  of  the  wreck,  Con  gave  a wild 
hurrah,  rising  shrill  above  the  tumult  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  But  it  was  scarcely  heard  by  Keefe, 
for  at  that  moment  he  had  caught  sight  of  the 
beautiful  face  of  Helen  Lennox  looking  down  at 
him.  Her  dark,  llashing  eyes,  dilated  with  feverish 
excitement  and  high-wrought  feeling,  her  long 
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dark  tresses  falling  loose  about  her,  dashed  here 
and  there  with  a speck  of  white  foam  from  the 
boiling  waves  that  broke  oh  the  rocks  around,  her 
delicate  white  lingers  interlaced  in  the  rope  by 
which  she  h6ld,  thrilled  him  as  he  gazed  up  at  her, 
with  a strange  magical  charm.  He  had  come  to 
save  a woman,  it  was  true,  but  it  was  such  a woman 
as  the  rough  uncultured  beings  among  whom  his 
life  had  been  spent  had  made  more  familiar  to  him 
than  any  liner  or  more  delicate  type  of  woman- 
hood, and  could  this  fair  vision  be  nothing  more? 
No  syren  just  risen  from  the  wave  ever  seemed 
lovelier  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  wandering  seamen 
than  the  beautiful  girl  he  now  gazed  at  seemed  to 
Keefe  Dillon.  Ferdinand  could  not  have  felt 
more  wonder  and  admiration  when  his  eyes  lirst 
encountered  Miranda.  But  he  quickly  recovered 
his  self-possession  ; this  was  no  time  for  fancy  or 
fooling,  but  an  emergency  which  required  the 
firmest  nerves  and  promptest  energies.  He  had 
seen  as  he  neared  the  wreck  that  its  frame 
was  rapidly  opening,  and  he  knew  it  could  not 
hold  together  much  longer. 

“ Is  there  any  one  else  but  you  ? ” he  asked. 

At  lirst  Helen  could  not  answer,  her  lips  moved, 
but  they  uttered  no  sound.  Unable  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  uncertainty,  she  had  steeled  her  nerves 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  skiff  she  had  seen 
leave  the  shore,  and  though  she  dreaded  every 
moment  to  see  it  go  down,  she  continued  to  gaze 
as  if  spell-bound,  till  it  reached  the  wreck  ; and 
now  the  certainty  that  she  might  really  hope 
again,  agitated  her  so  much  that  it  almost  deprived 
her  of  breath  and  sense.  But  at  last  words 
came  : 

“ My  father  ! But  he  cannot  move  without 
help.” 

“ Mind  yourself,  Con,  till  I get  on  board,”  said 
Keefe.  “There,  now,  all’s  right.” 

Following  Helen  to  the  spot  where  her  father  lay 
perfectly  passive,  and  almost  insensible,  Keefe 
tried  to  rouse  him. 

The  young  stranger’s  clear  and  manly  voice,  his 
air  of  courage  and  determination,  and  the  look  of 
hope  and  animation  that  had  returned  to  Helen’s 
eyes,  partially  revived  Mr.  Lennox,  and  Keefe 
managed  to  get  him  safely  into  the  skiff  with  less 
trouble  than  he  had  expected.  Then  he  helped 
Helen  to  descend. 

“Make  haste,  Mr.  Dillon,”  cried  Con  ; “there 
won’t  be  a bit  of  the  wreck  together  in  another 
minute.” 

Helen  looked  up  for  Keefe  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  but  it  quickly  passed  as  she  saw  him  spring 
into  his  place,  seize  his  oars,  and  bring  the  boat 
round.  In  a minute  they  were  flying  over  the 
waves  with  greater  speed  than  even  before,  for  the 
wind  and  sea  were  now  in  their  favour,  and  there 
was  not  nearly  so  much  difficulty  iu  keeping  the 
skiff  from  falling  broadside  to  the  wave® 

“If  we  take  in  water  you  must  bale,”  said 
Keefe  to  Helen,  pointing  to  a tin  dipper  beside 
her. 

.She  nodded  promptly,  but  so  skilfully  did  ho 
and  Con  manage  the  boat  that  they  scarcely 
shipped  a cupfull  ere  they  reached  the  shore  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd  assembled  to  greet  them, 
and  the  answering  hurrahs  of  Con.  Then  Keefe 


looked  back  for  the  schooner,  but  she  was  gone  ; 
they  had  scarcely  left  her  side  when  she  parted 
asunder  and  disappeared  among  the  breakers. 
Helen’s  glance  had  followed  Keefe’s,  and  as  she 
saw  by  how  short  a space  she  and  her  father  had 
escaped  death,  she  shuddered.  Then  she  looked  at 
Keefe. 

“ Thank  God,”  she  said,  “ and  you  ! ” 

Never  while  he  lived  did  Keefe  forget  that 
look. 

But  Helen’s  jojr  was  saddened  by  anxiety  on  her 
father's  account.  He  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skiff,  his  head  resting  on  her  lap,  unconscious  that 
tlicir  perils  were  over,  insensible  to  his  daughter’s 
tender  care,  and  scarcely  giving  any  sign  of  life, 
except  the  breath  he  feebly  drew. 

“Father!  dear  father  ! ” said  Helen,  “ we  are 
safe.  Father!  don’t  you  know  me?  Speak  to 
Helen ! ” But  lie  remained  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

“ He  does  not  hear  me — he  does  not  know  me>!  ” 
she  exclaimed  in  great  alarm. 

“He’s  only  tired  and  worn  out,”  said  Keefe, 
gently.  “When  he  gets  warmth  and  sleep  he’ll 
soon  come  round.” 

Foremost  of  all  the  crowd  to  welcome  them  was 
Con’s  mother,  laughing,  crying,  and  praying  in  her 
ecstaey  of  joy. 

“Sure  I knew  he’d  come  back  safe!”  she 
cried.  “ I trusted  in  God’s  goodness  and  in  your 
strong  arm,  Mr.  Dillon,  the  brave,  generous  man 
that  you  are  ! ” 

“ It  was  good  luck  more  than  good  management 
brought  them  back,  Mrs.  Doyle,”  said  a well- 
dressed,  consequential-looking  man  in  a very  super- 
cilious tone  of  voice. 

“Good  luck!”  cried  the  woman,  scornfully; 
“let  mo  seethe  man  who  says  he  could  do  the 
like  with  all  the  luck  was  ever  given  to  cowards, 
and  I’ll  know  what  to  call  him.” 

“ It  has  been  a madman’s  deed,”  said  the  super- 
cilious gentleman,  “and  Dillon  has  had  a mad- 
man’s protection.” 

“ Fortune  always  favours  the  brave,  Mr.  Nibbs,” 
said  Keefe,  gaily.  “Now,  some  of  you,  help  me 
to  place  this  sick  stranger  under  the  shade  of  those 
cellars,  till  we  got  some  way  of  carrying  him  to  my 
house.” 

“ But  why  didn’t  you  wait  for  me,  Keefe  ? ” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  send  for  me  ? ” 

“ And  for  me  ? ” 

“ And  for  me  ? ” Cried  three  or  four  young  men 
who  had  not  come  down  to  the  beach  till  Keefe 
and  Con  had  put  off  for  the  wreck. 

“If  I had,  I might  as  well  have  stayed  away,” 
said  Keefe;  “there  were  not  many  seconds  to 
lose.  Why  did  you  dance  so  late  last  night, 
and  sleep  so  long  this  morning?  Con,  if  you 
have  done  kissing  your  mother,  run  and  tell 
Mrs.  Wendell  to  have  a bed  ready.  Davis,  let 
us  get  a door  from  that  old  shanty,  and  when 
we  put  some  coats  on  it,  it  will  carry  the  sick 
man  comfortably.” 

Meanwhile,  Helen  sat  beside  her  father,  sup- 
porting his  head,  and  the  women  gathered  round 
her,  partly  from  pity  and  sympathy — partly  from 
curiosity  ; all  pouring  forth  such  condolences  as 
they  thought  the  case  required,  and  asking  such 
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questions  as  tlioir  inquisitiveness  prompted,  as 
fast  as  they  could  speak. 

“Well,  do  tell!  I guess  you’ve  had  a pretty 
narrow  chance  of  it ; there  ain  t no  one  hut 
Keefe  Dillou  could  have  brought  you  through. 
And  what  is  it  ails  the  old  gentleman  ? 

“I  expect  it’s  the  fright  has  overcome  him. 
You  must  have  had  a pretty  stout  heart  your- 
self to  have  stood  it  so  well.  I guess  I'd  never 
have  come  through  such  a time  alive.  You  do  look 
kinder  pale  though.  And  the  captain  and  sailors 
all  left  you,  did  they  ? Well,  they  hadn’t  the 
hearts  of  men  in  them.  And  yon  saw  the  boat 
go  down,  did  you  ? Well  it  was  just  what  they 
deserved.  You  must  have  felt  real  bad  when 
you  saw  them  go  off.  I expect  you  did.  Ami 
what's  your  name  ? And  where  were  you  going 
to  ? And  where  did  you  come  from  ? ” 

These  were  a very  small  number  of  the  words 
crammed  into  Helen's  ears,  but  she  scarcely 
heard  them.  The  rude  though  not  unfeeling 
gaze  of  the  crowd,  their  rough  language  and 
demeanour,  were  unnoticed,  though,  at  another 
time,  she  would  have  felt  so  uncongenial  a scene 
very  painful.  She  tried  once  or  twice  to  answer 
their  expressions  of  kindness  gratefully,  but  her  air 
of  grace  and  refinement,  her  gentle  reserve,  and 
sad  quietude  of  manner  insensibly  operated  as  a 
check  on  the  wondering  and  inquisitive  group  sur- 
rounding her,  and  at  length,  to  her  infinite  relief, 
they  drew  somewhat  away,  and  left  her  in  quiet. 
In  a short  time  the  door  of  the  shanty  was 
brought,  Mr.  Lennox  was  placed  on  it,  and,  as- 
sisted by  two  or  three  other  men,  Keefe  carried 
him  to  his  house,  Helen  walking  by  his  side.  As 
they  were  moving  away  from  the  shore,  Mr. 
Nibbs,  who  had  been  attentively  examining 
Helen's  dress  and  appearance,  walked  forward, 
and,  in  a stately  manner,  offered  her  his  arm,  but 
she  quietly  rejected  it,  and  Keefe,  who  had  seen 
the  offer  and  refusal,  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
watched  the  air  of  offended  dignity  with  which 
Mr.  Xibbs  walked  haughtily  away. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Keefe’s  dwelling  was  a large  log-house  with 
gable-ends,  a wide  space  in  front,  wreathed  with 
wild  vine  and  clematis,  a group  of  butternuts  at 
one  end  and.  an  orchard  at  the  other,  and  at 
each  side  of  the  path  which  led  up  to  the  house 
were  rose-bushes,  now  covered  with  half-blown 
buds. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Keefe’s  house- 
keeper, a tall  thin  woman  with  sharp  features 
and  sallow  complexion,  but  with  an  aspect  of 
order,  neatness,  and  serenity,  with  also  a grave 
kindness  impressed  on  every  line  of  her  face  and 
figure. 

“ Well,  I thank  God  T see  you  safe,  Mr.  Dillon,” 
she  said  in  a voice  whose  harsh  Yankee  twang 
was  aggravated  by  the  unusual  earnestuoss  with 
which  she  spoke.  “ This  has  been  a great  deliver- 
ance for  you  all.  I guess  yon  had  best  carry  the 
stranger  to  his  bed  ; it’s  all  ready  for  him.  This 
is  his  daughter,  I reckon.  Door  gal,  you’ve  had  a 
bad  time  of  it,  and  no  mistake  ; throw  off  that  wet 
cloak  and  go  to  the  fire,  I do  suppose  you're  tired 
out,” — and  she  pointed  to  the  blazing  fire  of  logs 


which  filled  the  large  open  fire-place  ; “ dry  your 
wet  clothes,  poor  child,  and  leave  your  father  to 
me  ; T'll  take  care  of  him.” 

“ Thank  you,  but  I can’t  leave  him,”  said 
Helen.  And  throwing  off  her  cloak  and  twisting 
i her  loosened  tresses  of  hair  round  her  head  she 
followed  -Mrs.  "Wendell  into  the  room  prepared  for 
her  father. 

In  a few  minutes'  Mr.  Lennox  was  placed  com- 
fortably in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Wendell,  whose  experi- 
ence had  taught  her  some  knowledge  of  diseases, 
their  symptoms  and  treatment,  such  as  women  often 
possess  in  those  remote  settlements  where  a regular 
physician  is  not  to  be  had,  felt  his  pulse,  examined 
his  countenance,  and  shook  her  head. 

“ You  think  him  very  ill,  do  you  ?”  said  Helen. 

“Well,  he’s  real  weak,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell, 
“ but  a little  rest  may  do  wonders  for  him.” 

“ Can  j’ on  send  for  a doctor  ? ” asked  Helen. 

‘ * Well,  there  ain’t  no  doctors  nearer  than  forty 
miles  ; no  doctor  ever  comes  here.  But  you 
needn  t feel  bad  about  it,  dear;  a good  sleep  would 
be  the  best  cure  for  him,  I reckon  ; and  if  it  is 
God's  will,  he  may  get  that  without  any  doctor. 
But  you  must  be  real  tired  and  hungry  yom-self,  I 
guess.” 

She  was  gone  before  Helen  could  answer,  and 
quickly  returned  with  bread  and  butter,  tea,  fried 
ham.  and  preserves,  which  she  placed  before 
Helen,  pressing  her  to  eat  with  earnest  kindness, 
but  finding  that  she  could  not  eat,  Mrs.  Wendell 
urged  her  to  go  to  bed. 

“ You  must  have  rest  some  time  or  other,”  she 
said,  “ and  you’d  best  try  and  take  it  now  when 
he  can  t feel  your  absence ; by  and  by,  when  he 
comes  to  his  senses,  he’d  miss  you  more.” 

But  Helen  declared  so  earnestly  that  she  could 
not  sleep,  and  so  firmly  that  she  could  not  leave 
her  father  for  an  instant,  that  Mrs.  Wendell 
ceased  to  urge  her  to  do  so  ; but  the  good  woman 
would  not  leave  her  till  she  had  made  her  ex- 
change her  wet  shoes  for  a pair  of  dry  moccasins, 
and  bathe  her  face  and  hands  in  cold  water, 
which  somewhat  refreshed  her ; then  placing  a 
rocking-chair  for  her  beside  the  bed,  and  softly 
repeating,  “ ‘ Even  as  a father  pitietli  his  own 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitietli  them  that  fear 
him,’”  she  left  the  room.  Those  words  had  been 
familiar  to  Helen  from  childhood,  but  now  they 
impressed  her  with  a power  which  she  had  never 
felt  in  them  before.  In  this  hour  of  bitter  grief, 
her  heart  fainting  within  her  at  the  dread  of  a woe 
which  seemed  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear,  the  sacred 
promise  fell  upon  her  aching  heart  like  softest  dew 
upon  the  burning  earth.  Falling  upon  her  knees 
beside  the  bed.  she  hid  her  face  and  wept ; and 
then  a few  words  of  earnest  prayer  strengthened 
and  calmed  her  mind. 

All  day  she  sat  beside  her  father,  watching 
everjT  restless  movement,  listening  to  every  heavy 
breath  with  that  sickening  anguish  which  the 
sufferings  of  a beloved  one  iuilict  on  the  heart 
that,  while  it  would  give  its  own  life-blood  to 
relieve  the  pain  it  beholds,  can  only  watch  in 
helpless  despair ; struggling  to  keep  down  the 
agony  that  at  times  threatened  to  overwhelm  her 
self-control,  and  calling  on  God  for  hope  and 
courage.  Mrs.  Wendell  sometimes  came  into  the 
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room  with  noiseless  steps  and  kind  gentle  -words, 
brought  her  coffee,  and  even  coaxed  her  into 
taking  some.  She  did  not  again  ask  her  to  leave 
her  father,  for  she  felt  that  to  know  she  had 
watched  him  in  his  last  hours  would  soon  be  the 
poor  girl’s  only  comfort. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  wind  calmed  down,  the 
sun  shone  gloriously  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
clouds  disappeared  beyond  the  horizon.  About 
sunset  Mr.  Lennox  appeared  somewhat  easier,  and 
Helen,  believing  that  he  slept,  began  to  indulge  a 
faint  and  trembling  hope.  The  setting  sun  fronted 
the  -window  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  and  now 
came  streaming  in  through  an  opening  in  the 
blind,  forming  a shining  bridge  to  the  opposite 
wall,  and  as  she  watched  it,  thoughts  filled  with 
faith  and  hope,  bright  promises  of  peace  and  103’, 
seemed  ascending  and  descending  on  its  golden 
threads,  like  the  angels  in  Jacob’s  dream.  At  last 
it  paled,  faded,  vanished,  twilight  fell,  and  then 
darkness,  and  still  he  seemed  to  sleep  ; but  just  as 
Mrs.  Wendell  stole  in  to  ask  if  Helen  would  like 
a light,  he  raised  himself  feebly,  and  called  her. 

“ I am  here,  father,  I am  with  you,”  and  she 
clasped  his  hands  and  kissed  him. 

Still  he  looked  about  him  with  a puzzled  air, 
and  then  a look  of  returning  memory  and  con- 
sciousness came  into  his  face. 

“ I remember  it  all  now,”  he  said,  “ wc  were 
saved.  But  it  is  too  late  for  me.  I am  dying, 
m3’  darling.  ” 

“ Oh  ! no,  no,  dear  father,  you  are  weak,  but 
you  will  get  better  soon.” 

“Never,  Helen.  But  whose  house  is  this — 
where  are  we — who  is  that  person  ? ” 

Helen  told  him. 

“Is  there  a clergyman  here?”  he  asked, 
addressing  Mrs.  Wendell. 

“Well,  no,  there  is  not.” 

“ And  this  brave  young  man,  what  is  his  name? 
Has  he  a father  or  mother  here  ? ” 

“ I guess  he's  got  no  living  kin  in  this 
countr3’.” 

A pause  ensued,  so  long,  that  Helen  feared  he 
was  relapsing  into  stupor,  but  at  last  lie  broke  it 
b3r  asking  to  see  Keefe. 

“ Bear  father,  wait  till  to-morrow,”  said  Helen  ; 
“ you  will  exhaust  yourself  by  all  this  exertion 
and  excitement.  ” 

“I  guess  your  daughter’s  right,”  said  Mrs. 
Wendell;  “I’ll  get  you  a drink,  and  then  you 
must  try  to  sleep.” 

“Let  me  see  this  3’oung  man  first,”  he 
answered,  impatiently’;  “I  shall  have  time  enough 
to  sleep  afterwards.” 

Summoned  by  Mrs.  Wendell,  Keefe  came 
immediately’. 

“ Let  him  come  close  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Lennox, 
“and  bring  the  candle  near  that  I may  see  his 
face.” 

The  scene  was  altogether  a strange  one,  full  of 
strong  contrasts. 

Keefe  stood  beside  Helen,  in  his  working- dress 
of  gray  homespun,  the  soil  of  his  day’s  labour  still 
hanging  about  him  ; but  the  dignity’  of  a clear 
strong  mind  and  a brave  noble  heart  speaking  m 
his  face.  Mrs.  Wendell,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
held  a candle  that  threw  its  light  on  the  group, 


her  prim  and  sallow  visage  surmounted  by  a 
starched  and  snow-white  cap  ; her  angular  figure 
clad  in  a blue  and  scarlet  striped  woollen  gown,  and 
her  keen,  though  not  unsympathising  eyes,  closely 
and  sharply’  watching  the  strangers — no  one  could 
have  looked  into  that  homely  chamber,  and  gazed 
on  the  persons  it  contained,  without  curiosity  and 
interest. 

After  a long  and  earnest  look  into  Keefe’s  face, 
Mr.  Lennox  said,  turning  his  dimmed  eyes  from 
the  y’oung  man’s  clear  .and  candid  look  to  the  keen 
shrewd  face  of  Mrs.  Wendell  : 

“He  has  a face  I can  trust,  but  he  is  very 
young,  yet  I feel  he  is  true.  And  you,  too,”  he 
added,  after  examining  Mrs.  Wendell’s  face  as 
closely  as  he  had  scrutinised  Keefe’s,  “you  look 
firm  and  kind.  God  grant  that  you  may  prove  so 
to  her.  ” 

Then  his  glance  rested  on  the  pale  and  anxious 
countenance  of  his  daughter. 

“My  child!  my  beloved!  my  only  one!  can 
y’on  forgive  me  ? I little  knew  the  fate  to  which 
iny  selfish  pride  was  bringing  you.” 

“ Father,  father,  you  did  rightly;  it  is  my  pride 
and  glory  to  be  your  child.” 

‘ ‘ My  darling  ! my  darling ! I must  leave  y’ou 
alone,  unprotected  in  this  wilderness.  I could 
almost  wish  we  had  died  together. 

1 ‘ You  will  not  die,  myr  own  dear  father  ; you 
will  get  better  ; God  will  have  mercy’ ! ” 

“ He  has  mercy’,  my  child;  he  does  all  things 
well.  Never  forget  that,  Helen,  never  doubt  it ; 
cling  to  that  faith  through  all  things  ; it  is  an 
anchor  which  will  save  the  soul  through  tempests 
and  floods  ; let  it  go,  and  when  trouble  comes, 
what  is  to  save  11s  from  sinking  into  the  gulf  of 
despair  ? That  faith,  that  certainty,  that  all  things 
work  for  the  good  of  the  creatures  whom  a God 
of  love  has  called  into  being,  has  been  my  sup- 
port through  life,  and  on  it  T lean  now,  when  the 
grave  is  opening  at  myT  feet.” 

Dashing  away  her  tears,  Helen  struggled  for 
composure,  that  she  might  comfort  her  father. 

“ My  darlingfatlier ! do  not  fear  forme,”  she  said, 
“ I have  strength,  I have  courage.  I will  show 
you  that  your  lessons  have  not  been  thrown  away 
on  me.  I fear  nothing  in  the  world  only’  losing 
you,  and  God  will  spare  me  that.” 

Mr.  Lennox  gazed  upon  her  tenderly’  and  sadly, 
then  he  cast  an  appealing  look  on  Mrs.  Wendell 
and  Keefe. 

“ Look  at  her  ! ” he  said,  “ and  promise  me  to 
watch  over  her  while  she  is  near  y’ou  ! Her  own 
good  sense  will  be  her  best  guide,  God’s  protec- 
tion her  best  safeguard  ; but  she  will  want  a friend 
while  she  remains  here  ; some  one  to  take  care  of 
her  till  she  can  return  to  Quebec.” 

“ 1 will  do  as  much  for  her,  as  if  she  was  my 
own  daughter,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell,  fervently. 

A look  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  dying 
man’s  face.  He  then  turned  his  eyes  on  Keefe. 

“ You  saved  her  life,”  he  said ; “ will  y’ou  pro- 
mise me  to  take  care  of  her,  till  y’ou  see  her  safe 
with  her  friends  ?” 

Keefe  met  his  gaze  with  an  earnest,  steadfast 
look. 

“All  you  could  ask  of  me,”  he  said,  “I  will  do, 
as  far  as  man  can  do  it.” 
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Tt  was  impossible  to  doubt  tbe  truth  ex- 
pressed in  the  earnest  tones  of  the  young  man's 
voice,  the  fervour  that  glowed  in  his  dark  eye  ; 
and  there  was,  besides,  so  much  firmness  and 
power  in  the  character  of  his  face,  that  it  gave 
assurance  his  word  was  never  lightly  given,  anil 
never  broken.  A smile  passed  over  the  ghastly 
paleness  of  Mr.  Lennox’s  face ; he  put  out  his 
hand  to  grasp  that  of  Keefe,  but  before  he  could 
touch  it,  a shudder  convulsed  his  frame,  his 
hand  fell  on  Helen’s  head,  and  he  breathed  his 
last  in  one  deep  and  heavy  sigh. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  shock  of  her  father’s  death  was  the  greater 
to  Helen,  because,  in  spite  of  his  own  assur- 
ances, she  had  not  believed  him  in  any  immediate 
danger. 

She  had  mistaken  the  “lightening  before 
death,”  the  last  flicker  of  the  expiring  lamp  of 
life,  for  a true  amendment,  and  it  was  loin;' 
before  she  could  really  believe  that  he  was  dead. 
When  at  last  convinced  that  there  was  no  hope, 
that  he  could  never  more  feel  her  caresses  nor 
respond  to  her  love,  her  agony  of  grief  might 
have  melted  the  sternest  heart.  Keefe  could  not 
bear  to  see  it. 

“How  can  I comfort  her  ? What  can  I do 
for  her  ? ” he  said  to  Mrs.  Wendell ; “it  kills  me 
to  see  her  suffer  this  way.” 

r Well,  you  can  do  nothing,”  said  Mrs.  'Won- 
dell,  “ nor  no  one  else  ; no  one  can  comfort  such 
sorrow  but  God,  and  his  help  will  come  to  her 
at  the  right  time.  It  would  only  do  her  harm 
to  come  between  her  and  her  grief.  Let  her 
cry  on,  poor  thing  ; her  tears  will  do  her  more 
good  than  anything  else  could.” 

Helen  did  not  hear  them,  she  was  in  a 
stupor  of  grief ; she  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  that  her  father  was  gone  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  yearning  heart. 

Some  hours  later,  when  Mrs.  "Wendell  again 
came  to  entreat  her  to  go  to  bed,  she  found  her 
buried  in  a repose  almost  as  profound  as  that  of 
the  lifeless  form  by  which  she  lay.  Deeply 
touched  at  the  sight,  Mrs.  Wendell  called  Keefe 
softly,  and  he  carried  her  to  the  bed  prepared  for 
her,  and  laid  her  there,  without  disturbing  that 
dcatli-like  hush  of  exhausted  anguish  ; a mother 
could  not  have  placed  her  babe  in  its  cradle  with 
more  tenderness  and  care. 

Every  one  that  has  known  sorrow  has  felt  the 
bewildering,  torturing  sensations  of  doubt  and 
fear  struggling  against  the  nightmare-like  oppres- 
sion of  grief  weighing  upon  the  senses,  which 
comes  after  the  first  interval  of  rest  has  been 
broken,  and  the  fresh  agony  of  woe  which  follows 
the  full  return  of  memory  and  consciousness. 

All  this  Helen  felt  when  she  woke  the  next 
morning,  but  after  this  crisis  was  over  she  grew 
calm  ; her  mind  had  regained  its  power  of  self- 
control,  and  though  she  instantly  resumed  her  place 
beside  her  father,  and  would  not  leave  him  again, 
silence  and  darkness  alone  witnessed  the  tears  she 
shed.  Mrs.  Wendell  anxiously  entreated  her  to 
go  into  the  open  air,  to  take  more  food,  for  she 
scarcely  tasted  any,  and  when  night  came  again, 
to  go  to  bed,  but  nothing  could  induce  her  to  give 


up  her  loving  watch ; and  shaking  her  head,  Mrs. 
Wendell  told  Keefe  that  the  poor  thing  was  likely 
enough  to  be  ready  for  her  coffin  before  her  father 
was  put  into  his  grave. 

Keefe  said  nothing,  but  he  would  have  given 
half  his  allotted  years  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  sharing  and  soothing  her  sorrow. 

When  at  last  he  saw  her,  the  day  before  her 
father  was  to  be  buried,  she  came  into  the 
orchard,  where  there  were  some  beds  of  ilowc-rs, 
to  gather  sweet  violets,  primroses,  and  “the 
beautiful  Puritan  pansies,”  to  strew  in  his  coifiu. 
Coming  home  from  his  work  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  Keefe  found  her  there.  The 
heroism  with  which  he  had  risked  his  life  to  save 
her  and  him  who  was  now  at  rest,  their  dangerous 
passage  through  the  wild  waves  in  the  little  skiff, 
and  the  night  he  had  stood  beside  her,  and 
listened  to  her  father’s  dying  words,  all  rushed  on 
Helen  when  she  saw  him  ; emotion  stifled  her 
voice,  she  could  only  hold  out  her  hand.  It  was  a 
lovely  evening,  rosy  light  tilled  the  orchards,  the 
blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees  perfumed  the  air,  and 
bees  from  a stand  of  hives  placed  beneath  two  fine 
old  peach  trees  were  humming  among  the  branches. 
The  sweet  summer  air,  the  soft  light,  the  rich 
fragrance  soothed  and  refreshed  Helen's  sad  heart, 
nor  was  she  insensible  to  the  deep,  silent  sympathy 
expressed  in  Keefe's  look  and  manner.  As  for 
Keefe,  a strange  transformation  seemed  to  take 
place  in  him,  all  his  finest  and  best  emotions  were 
stirred  in  her  presence,  and  the  roughnesses  with 
which  that  “ mis-creator,”  circumstances,  had 
crusted  his  nature,  disappeared. 

“ What  a lovely  evening,”  he  said  ; “ I think  it 
is  the  first  true  summer's  day  we  have  had.” 

“ It  is  lovely,  too  lovely,  too  bright ; nature 
will  not  mourn  with  me.” 

“ She  does  better,”  said  Keefe,  “ she  smiles  to 
cheer  you  ; will  you  let  me  help  you  to  gather  the 
flowers  ? I know  where  the  finest  grow.” 

He  brought  her  a handful  of  half-blown  roses, 
and  as  she  took  them,  he  saw  tears  fall  softly  and 
silently  over  their  bright  blossoms. 

“ He  always  loved  me  to  bring  him  the  first 
roses,”  she  said,  “ and  now  1 shall  lay  them  in  his 
coffin.” 

“I  know,”  said  Keefe,  gently,  “ you  like  still 
to  do  what  pleased  your  father  when  he  was  with 
you,  and  if  you  will  only  think  how  it  would  pain  ■ 
him  to  see  you  destroying  your  health  with  grief, 
Lam  sure  you  would  not  do  so.” 

“ Oh  ! I know  it  is  wrong  to  grieve  so  much  for 
him,  when  he  is  but  gone  to  that  God  who  is  his 
Father  and  mine  ; but  you  can’t  tell,”  said  poor 
Helen,  “ how  much  we  were  to  each  other.” 

“ I think  I can  imagine  it  ; but  can  those  who 
love  ever  be  divided  ? Is  not  your  father's  love  as 
much  yours  in  that  unknown  land  to  which  he 
has  gone  as  it  would  have  been  if  only  the 
Atlantic  had  separated  you  ? ” 

“Do  you  believe  this?”  asked  Helen,  raising 
her  eyes  earnestly  to  his. 

“ Yes  ; the  only  one  who  ever  loved  me  is  gone 
to  that  spirit-land,  but  I feel  aud  know  that  her 
love  is  with  me  still ; when  I do  right  I know  she  is 
glad,  when  1 do  wrong  I know  that  it  grieves  her. 
And  if  your  father  sees  you  now,  will  it  not  pain 
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Rim  to  see  your  eyes  so  heavy,  and  j'our  cheek  so 
pale  ? Mrs.  Wendell  tells  me  that  you  neither 
eat  nor  sleep.  ” 

“ Indeed  I have  tried  to  do  both,  but  I cannot. 
And  you  forget  how  soon  he  will  be  taken  from 
me ; let  me  watch  beside  him  till  then.’’ 

“At  least  stay  out  a little  longer,’’  entreated 
Keefe,  for  she  had  turned  as  if  to  re-enter  the 
house,  “the  sky  is  flushing  brighter  every  moment, 
and  listen — the  clear,  ringing  notes  of  that  bird, 
like  little  silver  bells,  always  remind  me  of  the 
fairy  chimes  for  which  I used  to  listen  when  I was 
a child,  though  I never  heard  them,  nor  did  I ever 
catch  a glimse  of  the  elfin  knights  and  damsels  for 
which  1 used  to  watch  in  every  lonely  glen.” 

“Then  you  are  not  an  American,”  said  Helen, 
“for  who,  in  this  prosaic  country,  believes  in  the 
wonders  of  fairy  land.” 

“No,  I was  born  in  Ireland;  and  in  that  wild 
land,  in  the  clefts  of  its  rocky  mountains  at  whose 
feet  the.  stormy  Atlantic  comes  tumbling  in,  and 
round  whose  top  the  eagle  soars,  on  the  shores  of 
its  lonely  dills,  and  in  the  recesses  of  its  green 
glens,  all  those  mystic  legends  and  dark  supersti- 
tions which  here  are  scornfully  scouted,  are 
believed  with  the  firmest  faith.  In  Ireland  I 
believed  them  too,  and  even  now  I sometimes  wish 
I could  summon  up  the  thrill,  half  of  terror  and 
half  of  mysterious  delight,  with  which  I used  to 
watch  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  fairy  folk  dance  on 
the  old  rath  by  the  light  of  the  new  May  moon  ; 
still  1 love  to  recall  the  old  tales  and  ballads  with 
which  my  nurse  fed  my  fancy,  and  bewitched  my 
senses.” 

“ Then  your  childhood  was  a happy  one  ? ” 
said  Helen. 

“ While  my  mother  lived,  it  was  as  happy  as  a 
dream  of  Eden,  but  when  she  died — the  ditference 
could  hardly  be  greater,  if  one  of  those  little  ones 
who  is  in  heaven,  always  beholding  their  Father’s 
face,  should  suddenly  be  cast  into  hell.  All  the 
feelings  I had  inherited  from  her,  all  the  prin- 
ciples she  had  taught  me,  were  mocked  and 
outraged  till  I learned  to  hide  them  in  the 
deepest  centre  of  my  heart,  and  I myself  almost 
believed  them  extinct.  Oh  ! children  can  suffer 
agonies  undreamt  of  by  those  around  them,  more 
bitter,  perhaps*  than  they  can  ever  know  in 
after-years,  for  it  seems  to  me  a child's  feelings 
can  be  as  strong  as  those  of  any  grown  person, 
and  his  power  to  control  or  combat  them  is  much 
less.” 

“ But  you  bad  your  father,”  said  Helen  ; “ was 
he  unkind  to  you  ? ” 

“No,  not  unkind,  lmt  he  neglected  me.  My 
mother’s  death  was  a dreadful  one — some  other 
time  l will  tell  you  about  it,  if  you  care  to  hear, 
and  I think  his  anger  and  grief  at  her  sad  fate 
hardened  his  heart  against  God  and  man.  But 
my  physical  sufferings  were  never  worth  mention- 
ing. 1 had,  naturally,  a strong,  tough  nature, 
Which  made  light  of  toil  and  privation,  and  never 
knew  fear  ; all  my  misery  sprang  from  the  want 
of  that  love  which  my  mother  had  so  tenderly 
lavished  on  me,  and  my  innate  and  unconquer- 
able disgust  at  the  scenes  of  coarse  vice  among 
which  1 was  thrown.  I said  unconquerable,  yet 
I do  not  want  you  to  think  me  better  than  I 


am,  Miss  Lennox,  and  I sometimes  think  that 
if  1 had  not  often  felt  my  mother’s  presence, 
and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  when  I lay  down  at 
night,  I might  have  been  as  bad  as  any  of  those 
about  me.  But  why  should  you  care  to  hear  all 
this  about  me  ? ” 

“ I like  to  hear  it,”  said  Helen,  “ it  has  done  me 
good.  I,  too,  will  try  to  believe  that  the  love 
which  on  earth  was  so  true  and  strong  will  be  still 
treasured  up  for  us  in  heaven  ; and  that  it  -is  only 
the  mists  of  earth  which  hide  from  us  those  we  | 
have  loved  and  lost.”  I 

“ And,  look,”  exclaimed  Keefe,  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  shook  his  voice,  ‘ ‘ look  what  a glory 
of  loveliness  rests  now  on  the  sky  and  earth,  and 
what  a soft  calm  seems  breathing  all  around. 
How  can  we  doubt  that  a presence  of  peace  and 
love  hovers  over  us  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Helen,  “but  the  beauty  of  this 
hour  will  soon  fade.” 

“ And  then  the  stars  will  come  out.  See  ! there 
is  one  star.  It  has  often  been  my  guide  home 
when  I have  lost  my  way  in  the  bush,  and 
I always  look  on  it  as  an  omen  of  hope  and 
good.” 

“Ah  ! ” said  Helen,  “ now  the  cloud  hides  it.” 

“ But  the  star  is  there  still;  and,  look! — now 
it  shines  out  again,  as  bright  as  if  its  lustre  had 
never  been  dimmed.  Think  of  that  star  breaking 
through  the  cloud  when  your  thoughts  are  sad, 
and  take  it  as  an  omen  of  hope  coming  after 
sorrow  ? ” 

“ Yes.  Now  I must  go.  Good  night.” 

She  walked  a few  paces  away,  and  then  turned 
back. 

“I  have  not  once  thanked  you,”  she  said,  in  an 
agitated  manner,  “ for  all  your  kindness;  but  I 
know  you  will  not  think  me  ungrateful.” 

She  could  not  say  any  more. 

“ If  you  think  you  owe  me  anything,”  said 
Keefe,  very  gently,  “repay  me  by  taking  care  of 
yourself.  If  I could  only  see  you  comforted,  I 
should  feel  so  glad.” 

“ I am  comforted,”  she  answered,  and  so  they 
parted. 

Keefe  remained  strangely  excited.  He  was  m 
a new  world,  teeming  with  new  emotions,  hopes, 
and  desires  ; he  scarcely  knew  himself,  all  within 
and  around  him  had  changed;  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  his  own  being.  The  fetters  that  had 
hitherto  held  his  finer  faculties  enthralled  were 
loosened,  a divine  spark  had  kindled  within  his 
soul,  chasing  the  dark  mists  that  had  till  now 
clouded  and  dulled  it,  and  opening  to  his  view 
visions  of  higher  aspirations,  nobler  emotions, 
and  purer  joys  than  had  visited  him  before  ; he 
could  not  bear  to  leave  the  spot  which  Helen’s 
presence  had  so  lately  made  enchanted  ground, 
ami  throwing  himself  on  the  grass,  he  remained 
in  a waking  dream  of  sweet  thoughts,  till  the 
deepening  night  and  the  chill  winds  of  the  early 
summer  at  last  drove  him  into  the  house,  where 
he  found  the  pancakes  which  Mrs.  \\  endell 
hail  prepared  for  his  supper  completely  spoilt, 
and  her  patience  quite  worn  out  by  his  unusual 
delay. 

Nor  had  their  meeting  been  without  its  effect 
on  Helen  : the  genuine  sincerity  of  Keefe’s  sym- 


pathy  had  made  itself  felt  without  words.  That 
invisible  but  powerful  affinity  which  draws  two 
hearts  of  the  same  mould  to  each  other  with 
irresistible  force  had  exerted  its  influence  over 
her  as  well  as  over  him,  though  she  did  not  kuow 
it ; and  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  had 
. thrown  them  together  had  been  better  calculated 
to  strengthen  and  develop  the  sympathy  which 
nature  had  formed  them  to  feel  for  each  other, 
than  years  of  common  intercourse  could  have 
been.  Besides,  she  was  yet  too  young,  her  heart 
was  still  far  too  warm  and  expansive  for  oue 
sorrow,  however  deep  and  intense,  to  shut  up  all 
its  beautiful  life  in  “ cold  abstraction,”  and  freeze 
its  abundant  springs  of  life  and  love.  The  tears 
she  shed  as  she  scattered  the  flowers  Keefe 
had  helped  her  to  gather,  in  her  father's  coffin, 
were  less  bitter  than  those  that  had  preceded 
them ; already  the  young  buds  of  hope  were 
springing  up  beneath  the  memories  of  her  past 
happiness. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PRINCE  IvATJNITZ. 

Of  the  many  quaint  characters  that  flit  through 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  oue 
affords  a more  marked  individuality  than  the 
subject  of  my  memoir.  Most  of  the  writers  who 
have  left  accounts  of  this  Austrian  Prime  Minister 
dwell  maliciously  on  his  foibles,  and  while  we  are 
told  exactly  of  his  multifarious  cloaks  and  wigs, 
his  vanity  and  ostentation,  the  bettor  side  of  his 
character  has  been  unduly  neglected. 

Wenceslaus  Anthony  von  Kaunifcz  was  born  on 
February  4th,  171 1,  and  as  he  had  any  quantity 
of  elder  brothers  he  was,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
good  old  times,  destined  for  the  Church.  Fortu- 
nately for  Austria  nearly  all  his  brothers  died, 
and  Kaunitz  was  called  upon  to  represent  the 
family.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  we  find 
him  obeying  two  great  purposes  to  which  he 
adhered  throughout  life — the  first  beiug  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  Austria,  the  second  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Courts  of  Franco  and 
Vienna.  To  effect  the  latter  object  hi  aria  Theresa 
sent  him  as  her  ambassador  to  Versailles,  where 
he  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  Pompadour,  keeping 
her  continually  “ posted  up  ” as  to  the  sarcasms 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  That  monarch,  as  we  all 
know,  was  not  very  choice  in  his  expressions, 
and  his  imprudent  remarks  on  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia  eventually  led  to  the 
Seven  Years’  War. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  Prince  Kaunitz 
was  an  immense  favourite : people  began  by 
laughing  at  his  eccentricities,  but  ended  by  fearing 
his  tongue.  After  a round  of  dissipation  and 
• extravagance,  which  brought  the  French  Court 
entirely  round  to  his  views,  Kaunitz  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  a more  difficult  task  awaited  him 
in  breaking  the  stiffnecked  pride  of  the  old 
regime.  It  took  him  three  years  to  induce  Maria 
Theresa  to  surrender,  and  he  only  effected  it  at 
last  by  persuading  the  Empress  that  the  French 
alliance  would  infallibly  lead  to  the  recovery  of 
Silesia.  Maria  Theresa,  the  haughty  Kapsburg, 
condescended  to  write  a letter  from  Kaunitz’s 


dictation  to  the  Pompadour,  beginning,  “ Madam, 
my  dear  sister  and  cousin,”  to  which  the  Royal 
mistress  very  coolly  replied,  “My  dear  Queen.” 
When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this  correspondence 
he  was  furious  ; and,  as  he  was  only  the  husband 
of  his  wife,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  chairs  and 
tables.  Maria  Theresa  was  quite  astonished  at 
this  outburst,  and  simply  remarked,  “ Did  I not 
before  this  write  to  Farinelli,  the  singer?”  A 
volume  would  not  describe  Maria  Theresa’s  cha- 
racter better  than  does  this  sentence.  An  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  between  the  two 
countries  was  formed,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  feared 
the  influence  of  French  ideas  in  Austria,  did  their 
utmost  to  thwart  it.  Thus  commenced  the  second 
great  struggle  in  the  life  of  Kaunitz. 

The  Prime  Minister,  knowing  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  henceforth  took  his  precau- 
tions. From  the  moment  of  declaring  hostilities 
with  the  ultramontanists,  Kaunitz  never  touched 
a dish  which  was  not  prepared  by  his  own  maitre 
d'hotel,  and  served  by  a domestic  entirely  devoted 
to  him.  1 f invited  to  dinner  by  the  Empress,  or 
any  personage  of  rank,  he  abstained  from  all  food 
placed  on  the  table  ; his  faithful  servant  brought 
him  his  repast,  including  bread,  wine,  and  water, 
and  his  great  temperance  was  of  service  to  him. 
After  a desperate  struggle  in  the  dark  Kaunitz 
gained  the  victory,  but  it  was  chiefly  by  working 
upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  powers  at 
Vienna.  Pombal,  Aranda,  and  Choiseid,  who 
expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  had  all  three  represented  their  nation  at 
Vienna,  and  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  great 
politician. 

In  private  life  the  Prince  was  a strange  com- 
pound of  good  and  evil.  Although  thoroughly 
versed  in  diplomacy,  he  had  an  utter  aversion 
from  falsehood,  and  regarded  it  as  an  expedient 
employed  by  fools.  1 find  in  Bntens’  Memoirs 
that  the  Prince  once  held  him  in  conversation  for 
a long  time,  though  he  had  nothing  particular  to 
say.  When  Duteus  attempted  to  retire,  Kaunitz 
stopped  him.  “Stay,”  he  said;  “I  see  over 

there  the  Prince  do : he  is  watching  for  the 

moment  when  I am  alone,  but  he  is  a liar,  and  I 
cannot  endure  him.” 

His  imitation  of  French  fashions  the  Prince 
carried  to  an  inordinate  extent  : he  sent  to  Paris 
for  all  the  articles  of  his  toilet,  and  he  only  spoke 
in  French  and  honoured  French  literature.  He 
was  the  first  Austrian  noble  who  recognised  talent 
as  a claim  to  distinction,  though  I am  bound  to 
add  that  he  displayed  his  predilections  in  a pecu- 
liar way.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  put  off  his 
dinner  hour  for  Noverro,  a French  dancer  of  great 
repute,  though  on  the  previous  day  he  had  refused  to 
Wait  for  an  ambassador  who  was  behind  his  time. 

According  to  the  Baron  von  Gleielien,  Kaunitz 
was  tall  and  well  built,  and,  although  his  peruke 
with  its  five  rows  of  curls  was  rather  comical, 
there  was  a certain  look  of  grandeur  about  his 
person.  This  peruke,  by  the  way,  was  the  object 
of  his  worship.  Being  anxious  that  all  the  curls 
should  be  regularly  powdered,  servants  wielding 
puffs  were  arranged  in  a double  row,  and  the 
Prince  walked  up  and  down  between  them, 
reflecting  on  political  affairs.  Each  servant  sent 
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a cloud  of  powder  over  him  as  he  passed,  and 
after  several  tarns  his  peruke  was  of  an  immacu- 
late hue. 

As  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  reflecting  and 
working,  the  Prince  took  immense  care  of  his 
health.  The  milk,  coffee,  and  sugar  that  formed 
his  breakfast  were  scrupulously  weighed  like 
drugs  : at  one  o’clock  he  took  a cup  of  chocolate, 
and  his  dinner  consisted  of  the  simplest  dishes. 
He  tried  to  keep  all  care  aloof,  and  sacrificed  all 
possible  considerations  to  his  convenience,  habits, 
and  comfort.  In  his  early  days  he  accustomed 
Maria  Theresa  to  see  him  shut  all  the  windows  in 
the  palace,  and  put  on  a small  cap  when  he  found 
that  the  draught  was  too  strong.  Whenever, 
therefore,  he  was  seen  crossing  the  courtyard 
(which  he  only  did  on  the  hottest  days  with  a 
handkerchief  placed  to  his  mouth),  the  Imperial 
footmen  would  fly  to  close  the  windows,  shouting, 
“ Here  he  is  ! here  ho  is  ! ” 

After  each  meal,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  Prince  produced  a box  containing  a quantity 
I of  implements  for  cleansing  his  mouth,  small 
mirrors  to  examine  every  corner,  and  towels  to 
wipe  it.  This  ceremony  he  performed  in  all  com- 
pany, and  it  generally  lasted  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
One  day  he  was  about  to  commence  this  operation 
at  the  table  of  the  Baron  de  Bretcuil,  the  French 
Ambassador,  when  his  Excellency  rose,  saying  to 
his  guests,  “ Let  us  go,  gentlemen,  the  Prince 
wishes  to  be  alone.”  When  left  by  himself  the 
Prince  completed  his  task  with  Olympian  serenity, 
but  never  dined  out  again.  Accustomed  to  retire  at 
eleven  r.M.,  he  did  not  care  more  for  an  archduke 
than  he  did  for  the  Emperor,  and  if  that  hour 
surprised  him  playing  a game  of  billiards  with  one 
of  them,  he  would  make  his  bow,  and  leave  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

The  Prince  detested  perfumes  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  if  a lady,  even  a stranger,  who  used 
them  happened  to  sit  down  by  his  side,  he  would 
say  to  her,  “ Retire,  madam,  you  smell  unplea- 
santly.”  The  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  own 
person  had  something  so  simple  about  it  that  he 
would  speak  of  himself  as  of  a third  party.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  had  the  busts  of  Field-Marshal 
l)e  Lascy  and  Prince  Kaunitz  sculptured,  with 
Latin  inscriptions  beneath  them.  Some  one  hap- 
pening to  commend  the  style  of  the  latter  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince,  he  said  very  quietly,  “ I 
am  the  author  of  it.”  He  was  a great  admirer  of 
horses,  and  every  afternoon  he  mounted  three 
horses  in  turn  in  a private  riding-school,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  be  compli- 
mented on  his  horsemanship.  Lord  Keith  sent  a 
countryman  of  his  to  visit  the  Prince  at  the 
titan  e;/e,  recommending  him  to  overwhelm  him 
with  compliments,  and  put  plenty  of  seasoning  in 
them.  The  Englishman  could  fold  nothing  else 
to  say  but,  “ Ah,  your  Highness  is  the  greatest 
horseman  I ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“ I believe  it,”  the  Prince  coolly  replied. 

The  Chancellor’s  excessive  self-love  allowed  him 
no  rest,  and  he  fancied  he  could  do  everything 
better  than  others.  'Thus  he  always  insisted  on 
dressing  the  salad,  and  had  a bottle  expressly 
made  for  blending  the  oil  and  vinegar.  One  day 
he  let  this  bottle  fall,  and  destroyed  the  dresses  of 


two  irate  ladies  ; but  so  slight  an  incident  did  not  j 
disturb  his  serenity.  He  was  also  very  vain  of 
his  skill  in  popping  champagne  corks,  though  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  frequently  spurting  the 
liquor  over  his  rutiles.  Nor  was  he  particular  as 
to  his  remarks  : one  day,  the  company  at  bistable 
happening  to  be  silent,  he  said  to  Madame  De 
Clary,  who  undertook  to  invite  the  guests,  “ It 
must  be  allowed,  madam,  that  you  have  brought 
together  a precious  company  of  stupids.”  On 
another  occasion,  when  there  was  a silence  at  his 
table,  he  said,  “I  would  sooner  hear  nonsense 
than  nothing  at  all.”  Whereupon  hi.  de  Merode, 
one  of  his  flatterers,  at  once  remarked,  “ It  must 
be  confessed  and  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  the 
greatest  statesman  now  existing  in  Europe — does 
that  satisfy  you,  Prince  ?” 

It  was  especially  toward  those  whose  rank  was 
at  least  equal  to  las  own  that  Kaunitz  displayed 
the  greatest  hautelM  When  Pius  VI.  went  to 
Vienna  .and  offered  the  Chancellor  his  hand, 
which,  according  to  prescription,  he  should  have 
kissed,  Kaunitz  contented  himself  with  taking  it 
and  shaking  it  with  cordial  familiarity.  When 
Joseph  II.  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  he  in- 
sisted that  henceforth  the  Emperor  should  go  to 
the  Minister  to  carry  on  business,  and  nothing  of 
any  importance  took  place  without  consulting 
him.  The  Prince  enjoyed  the  same  credit  under 
Leopold  the  Second ; and  Baron  von  Gleichen  him- 
self saw  that  monarch  and  the  Emperor  proceed 
into  the  Minister’s  garden  to  introduce  to  him  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  And  the  old  Chan- 
cellor deserved  it,  for  he  had  restored  by  his 
energy  Austrian  finances,  which  the  Jesuits  had 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  most  frightful  state  of 
disorder.  In  1705  he  reduced  the  rate  of  interest 
to  5 per  cent.,  and  in  1777,  or  five  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Ignatius,  he 
brought  it  down  to  3 h per  cent.  His  position 
was  also  strengthened  by  his  unimpeachable  pro- 
bity, which  formed  so  striking  a contrast  with  the 
universal  corruption  prevailing  in  church,  court, 
and  camp.  One  instance  is  worthy  quotation. 

The  government  contracts  produced  enormous 
profits,  and  at  a ministerial  council  Kaunitz 
strongly  opposed  one  gentleman  to  whom  the  rest 
were  favourable,  including  Joseph  II.,  as  the  terms 
he  offered  seemed  advantageous.  The  contractor, 
anxious  to  secure  the  bargain,  proceeded  to  the 
Chancellor's  private  house,  and  offered  his  cham- 
berlain a large  bribe,  stating  that  he  had  a much 
larger  one  for  his  master,  if  he  were  permitted  to 
say  only  one  word  to  him.  Kaunitz  was  so 
amused  at  the  proposition,  that  he  let  the  con- 
tractor come  in,  who  walked  up  to  him,  laid  a 
purse  on  the  table,  uttered  the  one  word  ‘ ‘ .Silence ! ” 
and  stalked  out  again.  The  next  day  Kaunitz 
had  not  a word  to  say  against  the  contractor  at 
the  council,  at  which  the  Emperor  expressed  his 
surprise.  Kaunitz  produced  the  money  he  had 
received  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  left  the  Emperor 
to  judge  how  much  his  colleagues  had  received  for 
speaking.  The  trick  was  considered  so  clever, 
that  its  author  obtained  the  contract. 

Kaunitz  never  laid  aside  his  taste  for  dress, 
though  he  displayed  great  simplicity,  and  could 
never  be  tempted  to  wear  embroidery.  On  the 
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very  morning  that  terminated  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa,  while  the  Empress  was  wrestling  with 
death,  he  had  himself  dressed  with  his  usual  care. 
To  protect  himself  against  changes  of  temperature, 
he  constantly  had  within  reach  nine  silk  cloaks, 
which  he  put  on  or  off  according  to  the  guidance 
■ of  a thermometer  hung  in  each  of  his  rooms.  He 
had  a horror  of  the  open  air,  and  it  must  he  very 
waim  indeed  for  him  to  be  seen  sitting  for  a few 
moments  in  the  garden  of  his  palace.  Still  this 
privation  of  fresh  air  only  injured  his  complexion, 
which  was  pallid,  hut  not  his  constitution,  for  he 
lived  to  he  eighty-four. 

Kaunitz  only  feared  one  thing,  and  that  was 
death,  and  this  fear  necessarily  increased  with 
years.  The  word  “small-pox”  caused  him  a 
shudder,  for  he  had  been  attacked  by  it  himself  in 
youth,  and  had  seen  Maria  Theresa  on  the  point 
of  death  from  the  disease.  Wheb  his  reader  came 
to  that  word,  or  to  “ inoculation,”  or  “vaccine,” 
hut,  before  all,  “ death,”  he  had  special  orders  to 
pass  it  over.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that 
strangers  of  distinction  who  arrived  in  Vienna 
were  warned  to  yield  to  the  Chancellor’s  wishes 
on  this  point,  and  no  allusion  must  even  he  made 
to  his  birthday.  No  one  had  the  courage  to  tell 
him  of  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  until  one 
of  his  readers  said  in  his  presence,  as  if  inadver- 
tently, that  the  courier  had  arrived  from  Berlin 
with  letters  from  King  Frederick  William.  When 
: Joseph  II.  expired,  the  Prince’s  chamberlain  laid 
before  him  a document  which  should  have  had  the 
imperial  sign-manual,  saying  in  explanation,  “His 
Majesty  no  longer  signs.”  The  Prince  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  dishes  from  his  table  to  a favourite 
aunt,  and  this  went  on  long  after  her  decease,  as 
no  one  cared  to  tell  him  she  had  been  dead  for 
four  years.  When  his  eldest  and  best-beloved  son 
died  the  Prince  only  learned  the  fact  by  the  dee]) 
mourning  laid  out  for  himself  to  wear. 

With  advancing  years  Kaunitz  began  to  grow 
very  troublesome  and  fractious.  But  not  even  the 
Emperor  dared  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  he 
had  held  for  forty  years.  As  he  became  very  deaf, 
moreover,  it  was  found  impossible  to  impart  any 
secrets  to  him,  and  the  garrulity  of  old  age  was  a 
tremendous  annoyance  to  all  connected  with  him. 
Thus  he  would  repeat  to  foreign  diplomatists  in  the 
evening  the  secrets  he  had  read  in  their  letters 
during  the  morning,  and  all  the  news  about  their 
intrigues  and  habits  he  had  obtained  from  the 
police.  At  last  he  was  quietly  ignored,  and 
from  1 779  Baron  Cobenzl,  the  vice-chancellor, 
transacted  public  business  in  his  name.  It  was 
without  his  knowledge,  for  instance,  that  the 
treaty  of  Pilnitz  was  signed,  which  led  to  the 
invasion  of  France  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

A crowning  insult  still  awaited  the  old  Chan- 
cellor : his  signature  was  forged  and  applied  to 
state  papers  entirely  opposed  to  his  views  and 
politics.  When  he  heard  of  this  contumely, 
Kaunitz  determined  on  death,  in  spite  of  all  the 
terrors  it  had  for  him.  He  deliberately  refused 
all  food,  abstained  from  all  remedies  prescribed  to 
him,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  He  expired 
on  June  26,  1704,  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  which  overthrew  the  policy  of  his  life — 
the  alliance  between  Austria  and  France — and 
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was  buried  at  his  estate  of  Austerlitz.  A few 
years  later  and  the  two  nations  fought  a desperate 
struggle  for  supremacy  over  his  grave. 

Lascelles  Wbaxall. 


MY  LONG  VACATION. 

Says  the  doctor,  “ She  must  go  to  Devonshire 
or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  you  must  go,  too  ! ” 

Says  I,  “If  you  send  me  so  far  from  London 
I shall  probably  spend  my  winter  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  i/oh  will  never  be  paid.  Why  not  try 
some  of  the  hill  country  near  London  ? ” 

Now  it  does  not  matter  who  she  was,  nor  what 
the  doctor  said  in  answer  to  me  ; but  he  gave  in, 
and  I started  on  my  travels  in  search  of  an 
English  Madeira  within  thirty  miles  of  London. 
My  guide  was  the  faithful  Thompson,  who  has 
walked  every  inch  of  suburban  hill  country. 

“ I will  tell  you  of  a Paradise,”  exclaims 
Thompson.  “ There  is  wood,  water,  hill,  dale,  a 
cricket-club,  and  good  fishing  close  to  a cottage 
which  I know  of  ; the  man  who  owns  the  cottage 
is  a Frenchman,  w ho  was  cook  to  a nobleman,  and 
you  will  live  daily  as  well  as  if  you  were  at  the 
Star  and  Garter  or  Lovegrove’s  ; there  are  no  fleas 
or  creeping  things.  When  the  worthy  proprietor 
is  not  cooking  he  will  esteem  it  a favour  to  wheel 
any  number  of  children  in  a perambulator,  or  to 
roll  about  on  the  grass  with  them — he  is  an  old 
man  with  a light  heart.  Besides  this,  you  can  get 
donkey  carriages  and  pony  carriages  for  next  to 
nothing  ; there  is  an  excellent  tap  of  beer  at  the 
village  inn,  and — ” 

I stopped  Thompson’s  description,  for  I had 
heard  enough.  “What  ho!  cabman,  a shilling 
extra  to  catch  the  mail  train.” 

Quietly  ensconced  at  “ mine  inn,”  in  a pretty 
country  town  not  far  from  my  Paradise,  with  a 
cheerful  heart  I sat  down  opposite  to  the  whitest 
table  cloth,  on  which  were  placed  the  best  cold 
chicken  and  the  finest  ham  which  hungry  traveller 
ever  enjoyed,  flanked  by  a jug  of  the  home 
brewed.  The  elite  of  the  town,  who  used  the 
common  room,  allowed  mo  to  make  one  of  them, 
and  I had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  thelocal  politics, 
and  a very  fine  philippic,  delivered  by  the  fattest- 
headed  man  I ever  saw,  about  the  iniquity  of  re- 
moving the  town  pump.  I am  bound  to  admit  that 
in  my  sleep  that  night  I committed  the  most  awful 
murder  I ever  heard  of — I cut  the  throat  of  a beau- 
tiful young  lady  writh  my  carpet-bag,  and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  station  she  fell  out  stiff  and  cold  on  the 
platform.  So  much  for  a hearty  supper  ! 

On  the  following  morning  Thompson  arrived, 
and  we  started  for  the  Frenchman’s  cottage.  The 
landlord  was  charmed  to  see  Thompson.  Howr  were 
the  delightful  lady’s  charming  children  ? How 
was  the  baby  ? The  little  man  bowed  to  me  with 
the  air  of  a French  Marquis.  We  must  go  in — 
he  would  make  us  a little  luncheon.  Oh  ! horror 
of  horrors.  In  the  passage  stood  a perambulator, 
and  through  an  opened  door  we  saw  a dinner- 
table  laid  for  a large  party,  many  of  whom  evi- 
dently were  children. 

Yes  ; Monsieur  was  fortunate — a large  family 
had  come  the  evening  before  for  two  months. 
And  so  my  vision  faded.  The  stranger  had 
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stepped  in  before  me,  and  that  merry  little 
Frenchman  was  the  idol  of  the  stranger’s  children 
instead  of  mine. 

Monsieur  knew  a place  even  more  charming,  a 
mile  oil'.  Thither  we  went,  through  a glorious  old 
park,  thickly  studded  with  old  elms  and  oaks,  and 
in  a picturesque  corner  of  that  park  stood  the 
pretty  little  house  which  we  were  in  search  of. 

I knocked  boldly  at  the  door,  and  -whispered 
enthusiastically  to  Thompson,  “ This  will  do,  my 
boy.”  The  door  opened,  and  there  stood  another 
perambulator,  and  through  another  open  door  we 
saw  another  table,  laid  for  another  large  party  of 
little  people. 

Then  I thought  I should  have  fainted.  What 
comfort  was  it  to  vie  to  know  that  if  I had  come 
yesterday  morning  I could  have  had  the  place  for 
three  months  ? Half  a mile  further  on  was 
' Paradise  No.  3.  A smiling  widow  woman  came  to 
the  door.  On  inquiry,  she  had  not  let,  but  a lady 
from  London  had  answered  an  advertisement  in 
I the  paper,  and  was  coming  the  next  day  to  see 
the  rooms.  I cannot  express  the  revengeful 
pleasure  with  which  I struck  a bargain  for  two 
months’  possession  of  this  good  widow’s  cottage, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  lady  from  London 
would  be  sold,  as  1 had  been. 

Now  my  firm  impression  is  that  this  cottage 
from  which  I am  writing  is  situate  in  a parish 
which  was  either  the  scene  of  Miss  Mitford’s  tale 
of  “Our  Village,”  or  else  the  scene  of  some  of 
those  pretty  little  stories  which  Miss  Edgeworth 
wrote.  Lazy  Laurence  might  have  robbed  poor 
Jem  ; or  Tarlton  might  have  robbed  the  Farmer’s 
orchard  here  ; and  Miss  Mitford's  cricket  match 
might  have  been  played  on  our  village  green. 

I say  our  village  green  advisedly,  for  any  man 
who  was  born  and  bred  in  a country  village  drops 
into  his  place  as  naturally  in  a'  little  rural  parish 
as  if  he  had  a settlement  there. 

Now  supposing  that  I hail  not  combated  the 
doctor’s  advice,  what  would  have  been  my  fate  ? 
It  would  have  cost  me  ten  pounds  to  have  moved 
my  belongings  to  Devonshire,  and  live  pounds  to 
the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  besides  the  expenses 
of  running  backwards  and  forwards  myself.  I 
should  have  been  worried  to  death  by  the  delay  of 
the  post,  and  been  under  constant  fear  of  losing  a 
client  by  my  absence.  On  the  other  hand,  I have 
accomplished  all  that  the  doctor  wished,  namely, 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  mode  of  life,  by  going 
five-and-twenty  miles  from  London. 

I believe  that  amongst  the  hill-country  near 
London,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  there  are 
climates  which  are  unsurpassed  in  England  for  the 
softness  and  purity  of  the  air,  and  picturesque 
English  scenery  which  cannot  be  excelled.  From 
the  window  of  the  cottage  where  I am  writing 
this  I look  on  a real  old  English  village  green, 
which  is  separated  from  me  by  a little  garden, 
which  is  blazing  with  bright  autumn  flowers.  The 
village  green  is  skirted  on  two  sides  by  cottages 
and  two  or  three  pretty  villas.  At  the  top  of  the 
green  stands  the  village  church,  and  the  remaining 
side  is  screened  by  a background  of  grand  old 
elms.  We  are  shut  in  from  all  cold  winds  by  a 
| range  of  hills  about  half  a mile  distant,  from  the 
top  of  which  there  is  a view  extending  nearly  to 
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London  on  one  side,  and  to  Portsmouth  on  the 
opposite  side. 

There  has  been  just  sufficient  progress  in  our 
village  to  make  it  desirable.  There  are  two  posts 
a (lay  to  and  from  London,  and  1 can  reach  my 
place  of  business  in  two  hours  from  my  own  door, 
including  a half-hour’s  walk  to  the  station.  With 
the  exception  that  the  cottagers’  children  are  better 
educated,  and  the  labourers’  better  fed,  paid  and 
clothed  than  they  were  when  I was  a boy,  every- 
thing is  as  primitive  here  as  it  is  in  Cornwall  or 
Northumberland.  The  cottage,  which  is  our  home, 
must  have  been  built  at  odd  times — anyhow  by 
anybody — without  the  slightest  regard  to  archi- 
tecture. It  appears  to  have  been  furnished  on  the 
same  principle,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  bed- 
ding (which  is  excellent),  there  is  not  an  attempt 
at  anything  like  uniformity.  I don’t  believe  that 
all  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  house,  and  the 
druggets,  which  do  duty  for  carpets,  would  fetch 
tweuty  pounds  ; the  chimney-ornaments  are  glori- 
ous,— there  is  a Highland  lassie  in  true  cottage 
china,  and  a Troubadour  in  ditto,  while  a great 
china  Mogul,  with  a perforated  crown,  does  duty 
as  a pepper-box,  and  his  twin  brother,  of  a similar 
material,  does  duty  for  a mustard-pot,  by  a simple 
process  of  decapitatiou. 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  these  creature  com- 
forts, no  nobleman  could  be  better  served  than  we 
are.  Our  kind  widow — who  was  seventeen  years 
in  a good  family,  as  a servant — keeps  her  house  as 
clean  as  the  best  bouse  in  London  ; is  always 
cheerful  and  attentive,  and  is  much  more  honest 
than  I am  ; as  to  my  astonishment  the  back  of  a 
cold  duck  re-appeared  at  breakfast  only  yesterday 
morning,  and  I will  frankly  admit  that  if  I was 
trusted  alone  with  the  back  of  a cold  duck, 
a lodger’s  chance  of  seeing  it  again  would  be 
small. 

Now,  I wonder  if  some  dreary  Smith  or  Brown 
will  throw  down  this  number  of  Once  a Week, 
on  the  club-table,  and  exclaim — “How  the  doose 
is  a man  to  get  through  his  time  in  a place  like 
this  ? ” 

My  friends — Smith  and  Brown — I will  tell  you 
of  a new  pleasure.  If  you  have  never  mixed  with 
village  folks,  you  may — although  a thorough-bred 
Cockney — do  so  even  now.  You  must  put  aside 
all  London  slang  and  humbug,  and  foolish  pride, 
and  come  with  me,  and  I will  introduce  you  to 
splendid  company. 

At  the  corner  of  the  green,  next  to  the  village 
inn  (from  which  they  can  hand  the  beer  through 
the  window  into  the  smithy,  and  which  you  must 
stand  as  the  new  comer),  is  the  village  forge. 
There  I will  introduce  you  to  my  friend  the  black- 
smith, who  is  a hberal  conservative,  as  far  as  I can 
understand  his  politics.  1 lend  him  my  news- 
papers and  talk  politics  to  him  on  the  following 
morning.  The  sturdy  Yulcans  will  make  horse- 
shoes, whilst  you  and  I — Brown  or  Smith  — as 
the  case  may  be,  discuss  Louis  Napoleon  with 
him,  and  we  should  hear  this  style  of  talk. 

“Ah,  sir  [bang,  ban;/ !],  my  idea  is  [bang,  hang!] 
that  Lewi#  aint  half  so  bad  [hang,  hang!]  as  he’s 
painted  [hang,  hang!].  I lieer’d  tell  that  he  could 
shoe  a hoss  as  well  as  [hang,  hang!]  any  farrier  in 
our  army.” 
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From  the  Blacksmith’s  we  would  go  to  my  friend 
the  village  cobbler,  who  is  very  radical,  and  we 
would  renew  the  topic  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  cobbler  is  doubly  dear  to 
me,  as  he  is  naturally  — being  a cobbler  — 
the  best  fisherman  in  the  parish.  Now,  shoeing  a 
horse  does  not  raise  the  French  Emperor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  cobbler,  and  I fear  that  the  excellence 
of  the  French  boot-makers  aggravates  my  friend, 
for  he  always  gets  on  the  old  sore. 

“What  business  have  those  beggarly  French 
boot-makers  to  come  here  ? ” 

“What  business  indeed?”  say'  I. 

(N.B. — I never  wear  anything  but  French  boots 
myself.) 

“ Ah,  damn  un  ! if  Lewis  came  here  I would 
stick  this  into  un  ! ” And  our  friend  the  cobbler 
would  brandish  a shoe-maker’s  knife  with  about 
half-an-inch  of  blade  left. 

And  then — Smith  or  Brown — I could  show  you 
the  oldest  and  deafest  old  Newfoundland  dog 
yrou  ever  saw.  This  old  dog  sits  at  the  top  of  the 
green  looking  up  the  road — probably  for  his 
master  who  died  five  years  ago  — and  three  or 
four  strong-lunged  men  at  a time  can  go  behind 
him  and  roar  in  his  ear,  and  unless  the  only'  eye, 
with  which  he  can  see,  is  towards  them,  the  old  dog 
sits  looking  into  space  quite  unconscious.  And  yet 
this  old  dog,  who,  to  all  appearance  is  only  a 
stuffed  animal,  winks  his  old  blood-shot  eye  at 
any  small  company'  of  children  who  want  to  play 
with  him,  and  carries  dolls  on  his  bach,  .and  does 
anything  that  they  wish  him  ; and  my  impression  is 
that  he  is  in  second  puppyluiod,  and  can  only  un- 
derstand their  childish  prattle.  Then,  again, 
friends  Smith  and  Brown,  if  you  ever  knew  what 
cricket  was  before  the  times  of  betting,  cricket 
slang,  and  three-day  matches,  you  would  find  it 
here  in  perfection.  We  don’t  talk  dreary  slang 
about  Jones’s  bowling  not  being  “ on  the  spot,” 
or  Brown  not  being  “in  good  form,”  or  Buffer 
“collaring  the  slows,”  but  we  play  cricket — and 
good  cricket  too — with  neighbouring  parishes,  before 
a goodly  circle  of  spectators  who  are  heart  and  soul 
in  the  success  of  their  village,  and  I am  as  anxious 
to  get  a good  score,  for  the  credit  of  our  village,  as 
I ever  was,  years  ago,  when  a boy'  at  Winchester, 
hi  our  contests  at  Lord’s  against  Eton  and  Har- 
row. And  then,  Smith  and  Brown,  if  you  wanted 
some  good  company,  ymu  would  only  have  to  sit 
down  at  one  of  our  cricket- dinners  after  a match, 
where  you  would  have  the  society'  of  all  the 
village  tradespeople  who  played  in  the  match  ; and 
w hen,  if  you  could  sing  a good  old  English  song  or 
propose  an  honest  toast,  you  would  be  applauded 
to  the  echo ; but  woe  be  unto  you  if  y'ou  ever 
come  amongst  us  with  the  London  “ haiv  ! haw ! ” 
swagger. 

Perhaps,  my  friends,  you  would  be  doubtful 
how  to  get  through  Sunday  in  our  village.  Come, 
now,  1 will  honestly'  admit  that  going  to  church  is 
very  slow  work  in  some  parishes  in  London.  It  is 
dreary'  work  when  the  rector  has  a Swarm  of  young 
curates  who  deplore  the  extinction  of  church  dis- 
cipline, and  who  write  to  the  ‘ ‘ Guardian  ” about  thcr 
tonsure  of  the  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  dress ; 
and  again,  it  is  dreary  when  the  parsons  are  all 
red-hot  ‘ ‘ Exeter  Ilall-crs,  ” or  when  the  rector  is  a 


fashionable  preacher  who  draics  much  carriage 
company.  In  fact,  it  is  always  dreary  unless  the 
rector  combines  a little  common  sense  and  scholar- 
ship with  his  other  requisites.  I think,  however, 
if  you  spent  Sunday  with  me,  you  would  not  find 
it  dreary  to  go  to  church  even  twice  on  a Sunday.  I 
could  show  you  a pretty  village  church  where  a 
pleasant  old  gentleman  in  a smock-frock  tolls  the 
bell,  and  afterwards  puts  on  a large  pair  of  horn 
spectacles,  and  does  “clerk”  in  a magnificent 
rural  twang  ; you  would  see  a nice  sprinkling  of 
smock-frocks  amongst  the  congregation,  and 
some  coats  of  wonderful  cut.  There  is  a very 
old  man;  a cut  above  a labourer,  and  a cut 
below  a farmer,  whose  best  coat  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  I can  swear  to  the 
fact,  for  it  is  a fac-simile  of  a coat  which  appeal's 
in  the  pages  of  “ Tom  and  Jerry.”  The  coat  was  1 
evidently  made  for  some  “Corinthian”  in  the 
Georgian  era,  when  superfine  cloth  was  superfine  1 
cloth,  for  the  gloss  is  still  on  it  in  spite  of  age. 
The  careful  reader  of  “Tom  and  Jerry  ” may'  re- 
member a wonderful  picture  of  “Tom  and  Jerry 
Sporting  a toe  amongst  the  swells  at  Almack’s.”  In 
that  picture  is  the  figure  of  a “swell  ” in  a mul- 
berry-coloured coat  ornamented  with  two  buttons, 
one  on  each  shoulder  blade,  and  a collar  about  ten 
inches  deep.  That  is  the  very  coat  which  my  old 
friend  wears.  There  is  a great  deal  to  hear  in 
church  besides  what  one  sees.  The  singing  is  as 
good  as  most  London  churches  can  boast,  and  our 
pleasant  village-parson  preaches  such  delightful 
rural  sermons,  of  twenty'  minutes  in  length,  that  I 
feel  quite  bucolic,  like  the  elder  Mr.  Fendonnis, 
and  think,  that  like  him,  I could  “goto  the  market 
town  and  munch  corn,  punch  geese  in  the  chest, 
and  weigh  them  with  a knowing  air.” 

Well,  Smith  and  Brown,  I could  go  on  for  pages 
enumerating  the  many  pleasures  which  are  yet  to 
be  found  in  an  out-of-the-way  country  village.  I 
could  expatiate  on  the  innumerable  kindnesses 
which  strangers  of  all  kinds  have  shown  me. 
With  the  exception  of  trout  fishing,  and  partridge 
and  pheasant  shooting,  (which  nobody  but  a snob 
would  ask  leave  for,  and  nobody  but  a fool  would 
grant  to  a person  whom  he  did  not  know)  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  seem  to  be  over- 
flowing w'ith  kindness  in  granting  every  favour 
which  I ask  of  them.  The  key  of  the  park  is  lent, 
or  leave  to  fish  for  jack  granted,  on  my  simple 
application  as  a stranger  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  I am  for  the  time  being — as  far  as 
enjoyment  goes — as  absolute  proprietor  of  some 
miles  of  fishing,  and  in  as  perfect  possession  of  a 
large  extent  of  a magnificent  park,  as  if  I paid 
the  keepers,  or  was  heir  to  the  property.  I still 
believe  in  the  large-heartcdness  of  the  country. 

In  some  villages  you  may  sometimes  find  a snob, 
who  is  a half-breed  between  a country  gentleman 
and  a farmer,  who  thinks  himself  “ a somebody,” 
but  the  breed  is  fortunately  scarce  ; they  are  a 
class  of  men  who  have  about  ten  acres  of  their 
own,  and  rent  three  hundred  of  some  one  else, 
and  try  to  merge  the  tenant  in  the  freeholder  ; but 
the  metal  is  not  true,  and  won’t  ring,  and  the 
largeness  of  heart  is  wanted  which  alone  makes 
the  gentleman,  whatever  be  the  cloth  of  his  coat,  j 

“Cui  1 louo,  are  these  gossiping  details  of  our 
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village  ? ” perhaps  you  may  ask,  Smith  and  Brown, 
my  old  friends. 

For  the  good  of  you,  and  such  as  you,  I answer — T 
speak  as  a Cockney  hy  domicile  (for  I fear  I have  no 
animus  revertendi  from  Loudon,  although  horn  and 
hred  in  a country  village).  Oh,  brother  Cockney, 
if  you  have  never  tried  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a two 
or  three  months’  residence  in  a real  English  coun- 
try village, — not  one  of  your  villages  which  abound 
with  “ Anastatia  Villas”  and  “ Laurel  Lodges,” — 
take  my  advice,  and  do  so  at  no  distant  period. 
You  would  feel  yourselves  humanised  by  living  in 
a place  where  your  fast  London  stories  and  scandal 
would  fall  dead  on  every  ear,  and  where  you  would, 
if  simple  and  unaffected  in  your  manners,  receive 
a cheerful  greeting  from  high  and  low.  If  you 
have  a heart  to  sympathise  with  the  pleasures  of 
others,  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  and  hear  the 
village  children  play  and  laugh  upon  the  green  ; 
and  if  you  feel  lazy,  why,  you  could  sit  in  your 
garden  in  an  easy  chair,  and  sleep  very  comfortably 
under  the  influence  of  the  humming  of  the  bees, 
and  the  music  from  the  blacksmith’s  forge. 

The  Smiths  and  Browns  who  go  abroad,  or  to 
watering-places  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  health, 
are  to  be  respected  for  their  motives  ; but  I think 
if  the  Smiths  and  Browns  who  rush  abroad,  or  go 
to  some  fashionable  place  of  resort,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  changing  the  venue  of  Loudon  dissipa- 
tion, and  who  hope  to  acquire  by  a twopenny -half - 
penny;  gentility  a grandeur  which  is  not  their  own, 
were  transported  for  a short  period  to  some  quiet 
country  village,  they  would  come  back  to  London 
with  better  health  and  better  morals  than  they 
can  possibly  acquire  by  swaggering  about  and 
bullying  Continental  landlords,  or  by  displaying 
their  vulgarity  at  Brighton  or  Scarborough. 

F.  G.  - 
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Bay-wikdovep,  pendant-gabled,  broad, 

It  stood  beside  an  ancient  road, 

By  squire,  and  hind,  and  farmer  trod. 

The  Tudors  from  the  stones  did  speak  ; 

The  quoins  were  curled  in  fret  and  freak, 
With  griffin’s  head  and  vulture’s  beak. 

Bed  glowed  the  roof  in  crimson  tiles, 

From  ridge  to  cave  ; save  where,  in  whiles, 
The  black  rain  blurred  the  channelled  aisles. 

And  all  around  brown  mosses  clung, 

And  blossomed  trailers  luoped  and  swung, 
From  crocket-tops,  where  linnets  sung. 

The  diamond  sashes  of  each  room 
"Were  half  turned  back  into  the  gloom, 

And  muffled  half  in  jasmine  bloom ; 

Great  honeysuckle  blooms  that  share 
A jealous  odour  with  the  air 
When  noons  are  wet,  and  April’s  fair. 

High  at  the  chamber  windows  stood 
Three  flower-pots,  as  red  as  blood, 

"With  precious  plants  in  leaf  and  bud. 
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All  day  within  the  chambers  old 
Great  squares  of  sunlight  paved  with  gold 
The  floor,  and  upward,  slantwise,  rolled  ; 

Touched  the  brown  portraits,  thick  with  dust, 

The  helmet,  black  with  battle  rust, 

And  seent-jars,  rieh  in  Indian  must. 

Under  the  vane-top,  slim  aud  hoar, 

A cracked  clock  beat  for  evermore  ; 

Three  elm-trees  sentinelled  the  door. 

i 

A broken  dial  , aud  beyond, 

The  fresh  brim  of  the  cattle  pond, 

Hidden  in  weed  and  elder  frond. 

Thereby,  oil  benches  in  the  sun, 

When  half  the  day  to  rest  had  run, 

The  gossips  chattered,  smocked  and  brown. 

Plump  was  mine  host,  and  pleasant-faced. 

Given  to  laughter,  sober-paced, 

His  keybunch  jangling  at  bis  waist. 

He  leans  across  the  garden  rail, 

His  right  hand  cupped  with  yellow  ale, 

To  tell  his  guests  the  latest  tale 

Of  busy  London.  Close  behind 
His  brave  head,  shiver  in  the  wind. 

The  privet  blossoms  white  and  kind. 

And  right  and  left  the  highway  goes, 

A streaked  glare  that  winds  aud  flows 
By  streamlet  edge  and  hamlet  rows. 

Thence,  looking  westward,  you  might  see, 

Broad  tracts  of  corn  and  purple  lea, 

And  windmills  whirring  dreamily. 

The  low  manse  with  its  crooked  eaves, 

Black  in  the  dusk  of  walnut  leaves, 

Aud  the  gold  lights  of  wheaten  sheaves. 


The  night  is  cold.  Above,  below, 

On  window-sill  and  poplar  row, 

A blank,  bright  glory  falls  the  snow. 

Or,  lifted  by  the  warring  wind, 

There  glimmer  on  the  window  blind. 
Three  elm-trees,  with  the  moon  behind. 

A moment  there,  with  brandies  crossed, 
They  glimmer  keener  than  the  frost, 

And  then,  in  sudden  gloom,  are  lost. 

Beside  me,  couched  in  fireside  ease, 
Breaming,  the  miller  sleeps  and  sees 
His  dead  child  sitting  on  his  knees. 

The  bearded  fiddler  doses  near, 

Nods  to-and-fro  ; starts  up  with  fear, 
Searching  the  room  with  eyes  severe, 

And  hearing  nothing  but  the  din 
Of  stormed  roofs,  sleeps,  his  fingers  thin 
Beating  a phantom  violin. 

Keen-witted,  cunning,  trinket-wise, 

Full  stretched,  the  footsore  pedlar  lies, 
His  broad  band  clasped  across  bis  eyes. 

Anon,  tlie  courtyard  door  swings  back, 
And,  thickly-snowed,  on  head  and  back, 
In  trots  the  miller’s  mastifl  Jack. 
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And  shaking  off  the  smoking  sleet, 

He  coils  him  at  his  master’s  feet, 

Pointing  his  hroad  nose  to  the  heat. 

Then  comes  mine  host  into  the  shine, 

With  pipes  and  cups  of  spiced  wine, 

And  mellow  jests,  rich,  ripe,  and  fine. 

He  hath  a quip  for  every  hour, 

Primful  and  sweet,  of  genial  power, 

For  him  the  seasons  always  llower. 

Across  his  sleeping  guests  he  steps, — 

Then  sits  him  down  ; the  spiced  wine  sips, 
Plinks  both  Lis  eyes  and  smacks  his  lips. 


Bravely  he  talks,  and  chuckles  hoarse, 

When  I opine  the  times  grow  worse, 

And  that  the  world  has  gone  to  nurse. 

“Marry,”  quoth  he,  “your  wit’s  ill-spent, 

If  both  the  good  and  had  are  blent, 

We  have  the  middling  ; be  content.” 

And  so  he  prates,  whilst  I lean  hack, 

Watching  the  oak  ribs  hiss  and  crack, 

Blurring  the  walls  with  bright  and  black. 

Till  vague  and  vast  the  chamber  seems, 

And,  downward,  from  the  knitted  beams, 

Falls  the  sweet  rest  that  breedeth  dreams. 

J.  F.  O'Doxnell. 
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Un  Anglais  a Mabille. 

A gentleman,  under  the  signature  of  “ G.  U.,”  in  which  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  dress 
has  been  writing  to  the  “Times,”  complaining  in  immediately  they  put  the  straits  between  them 
the  most  indignant  terms  of  the  slovenly  manner  and  home.  He  sees  and,  according  to  his  own 
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account,  shirks  his  hest  friends  because  they  appear 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  costumes  of  cab- 
drivers.  The  ladies  are  offenders  of  a deeper  dye  ; 
they  mount  battered  round  hats,  and  save  up  their 
old  dresses  for  the  sake  of  appearing  perfect  drabs 
in  the  polite  city  of  Paris.  Our  proud  G.  U., 
who  we  should  surmise  to  be  one  of  those  resident 
Britons  who  have  become  more  French  than  the 
Parisians,  is  deeply  hurt  at  our  bad  habits,  and  is 
evidently  very  much  ashamed  of  his  touring 
fellow-countrymen,  and  dreadfully  afraid  of  what 
the  satirical  Parisians  will  think  of  them.  Having 
myself  returned  from  a month's  holiday  on  the  Con- 


tinent, a week  of  which  was  spent  in  Paris,  I was 
not  a little  astonished  at  the  frightful  pelting  which 
I,  in  common  with  the  rabble  rout  of  Englishmen, 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  G.  U.  Having  a 
desire  for  a few  weeks  climbing,  I took  pattern  by 
the  great  Napier,  and  thought  that  when  I had  re- 
duced my  impedimenta  to  a piece  of  soap,  a towel, 
and  two  flannel  shirts,  I had  done  a clever  thing. 
In  this  light  marching  order  I had  the  audacity  to 
return  home  by  way  of  Paris ; had  I had  the  honour 
of  G.  U.’s  acquaintanceship,  possibly  I might  have 
been  received  by  courteous  cut  direct ; but  as  I 
only  know  an  inferior  sort  of  people,  who  don't 


An  Englishman  and  his  Belongings,  from  the  Meridian  of  Paris. 


judge  friends  by  their  clothes,  I happily  escaped  Hebe  than  usual  passed  by,  in  “ maiden  medita- 
that  infliction.  I must  candidly  confess  that  my  tion  fancy  free,”  it  was  sure  to  be  a dear  young 
own  impressions  of  my  fellow-countrymen  abroad  English  girl.  Amid  the  arid  faces  of  the  Parisian 
did  not  by  any  means  tally  with  those  of  G.  U.,  fair,  to  my  eye  the  bright  cheek  of  our  English 
who  is  so  very  sensitive  for  the  honour  of  his  rose  was  as  the  waters  of  some  oasis  to  the  tra- 
fellow-subjects.  When  1 strolled  lip  the  Champs  veller  after  the  dreary  desert.  They  might  have 
Elysees,  if  amid  the  crowd  of  natives  in  had  round  hats,  but  what  of  that  ? I am  quite 
lacquered  boots,  dress  coats,  and  the  other  etcetera  sure  they  were  not  “battered, ’’and  also  certain  that 
appertaining  to  the  full  mufti  in  which  Parisians  they  crowned  the  face  with  more  grace  than  the 
will  appear  abroad  before  dinner,  if,  1 say,  I best  bonnet  of  Paris  would  have  done.  It  is 
observed  a particularly  manly  looking  fellow  in  pretty  well  conceded  that  the  young  Englishman 
a light  lounging  coat  and  lace-up  boots,  1 was  pretty  is  the  best  dressed  man  in  the  world  (a  fact  which 
sure  to  find,  on  looking  into  his  honest  face,  that  he  G.  U.  evidently  does  not  know)  ; but  I mean  to 
was  a young  Englishman.  If  a brighter  young  assert,  what  will  doubtless  be  contested,  that  the 
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English  gentlewoman  carries  tlie  palm  for  the  ease 
and  simple  elegance  of  her  attire.  The  grace  of 
the  lmman  frame  is  less  disguised  in.  her  by  the 
milliner  ; you  see  more  of  the  woman  and  less  of 
the  mode.  Possibly  there  may  be  a reason  for  this 
in  the  finer  condition  of  the  raw  material,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  such  a phrase  when  speaking  of  the 
gentler  sex.  We  know  very  well  that  cooking  has 
arrived  at  such  perfection  in  France  as  only  to  dis- 
guise the  badness  of  the  meat. 

But  letting  this  pass,  and  returning  again  to  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  G.  U.,  let  us  see  what  evidence 
he  has  to  give  of  the  sneers  of  the  Parisians  at  our 
slovenly  appearance  in  their  fair  city.  He  tells 
us  that  we  are  caricatured  in  every  printseller's 
window,  and  that  the  Palais  lioyal  is  full  of 
plaster  statuettes  which  jeer  us  as  we  pass.  We 
may  remark  en  jia-ssant  that,  in  the  caricature  line 
at  least,  the  Parisians — the  acute,  sarcastic  Pai'i- 
sians — are  the  dullest  dogs  in  Europe.  If  an 
actor,  taking  the  role  of  a Frenchman,  were  to 
talk  of  eating  frogs  at  the  lowest  theatre  in 
London,  he  would  be  hissed  off  the  stage  for  the 
staleness  of  his  joke  ; but  in  the  best  Parisian 
theatres  the  Englishman  is  still  represented  with 
top-boots  and  belcher-handkerchiefs,  either  beat- 
ing his  wife,  or  exhibiting  her  for  sale  in  the 
market-place  with  a rope  round  her  neck. 
This  is  considered  capital  fun  in  Paris  to 
this  da}’,  and  is  sure  to  bring  the  house  down. 
When  “ Pimch  ” touches  up  the  Frenchman,  or 
when  Wigan  brings  him  on  the  boards,  they  hit 
him,  we  fancy,  a little  harder.  But  let  us  see 
what  their  caricaturists  can  do.  G.  I . tolls  us 
that  our  slovenly  outlandish  dressing  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  their  pencil. 

At  the  head  of  the  chapter  is  the  gentleman  who 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  shows  us  just  as 
we  appear  in  that  delightful  spot,  the  Jardin 
Mabille.  At  a glance  the  reader  perceives  there  is 
not  much  of  the  cabman  about  him  ; on  the  con- 
trary, in  his  dress,  at  least,  there  is  somewhat  of 
the  -petit-mai tre.  But  where,  by  all  that  is 
gracious ! did  our  Englishman  get  that  hat  ? 
Could  he  obtain  it  at  any  price  here  ? Did  Lincoln 
and  Bennett  or  Christy  ever  see^sucli  a specimen  ? 
That  necktie,  again.  Come,  now,  G.  U.,  confess 
that  cabmen  do  not  do  the  thing  in  that  style. 
And  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and  flower — why  Jimmy 
Jessimy  never  turned  out  in  brighter  trim.  If 
this  is  the  Frenchman’s  typical  Englishman,  he 
certainly  is  far  removed  from  the  “cabman”  of 
G.  U.  The  only  ghost  of  a joke,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  the  delightful  mixture  that  “ En  Anglais” 
is  indulging  in — coffee,  claret  and  rum-and-water 
(by  the  lemon  floating  in  it) — warranted,  we 
should  say,  to  take  the  bloom  from  his  cheeks 
next  morning.  Is  it  a fact,  we  may  ask,  that  the 
Adam's -apple  in  the  Englishman’s  throat  is  more 
jwononce  than  in  ether  people’s,  or  is  the  exag- 
geration of  the  picture  another  of  our  Parisian 
friend’s  brilliant  jokes  ? 

But  what  have  our  friends  across  the  water  to 
say  to  the  English  ladies  ? This  is  the  reply  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  the  innumerable  clay  statuettes, 
which  abound  in  the  shops  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  a 
specimen  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  previous  page. 
Of  course,  our  critics  don’t  neglect  to  hang  the 


ladies  on  the  arm  of  their  conductor,  like  two 
panniers.  We  know  in  good  society  this  is  voted 
dreadfully  provincial,  and  we  don’t  think  well- 
bred  peoj do  are  guilty  of  such  a solecism  ; never- 
theless, the  custom  has  its  charm,  the  cavalier  is 
nearer  to  his  work,  and  no  advantage  of  position 
is  given  to  either  fair.  Moreover  it  is  a very  pretty 
position  to  find  yourself,  as  it  were,  the  battle 
ground  across  which  the  nimble  fire  of  feminine 
tongues  is  exchanged.  But  let  that  pass  ; we  will 
plead  guilty  to  the  possibility  of  Paris  being 
shocked  by  this  kind  of  coupling ; but  are  these 
the  round  battered  hats  of  our  censor  ? Are  these 
the  slovenly  English  ? The  man  is  evidently  a 
prig  got  up  at  a great  expense  by  Mr.  Moses  ; but 
he  certainly  ruus  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
cabbyism.  Of  course,  the  Parisians  must  poke 
their  fun  at  the  English  coiiFiu'e.  In  the  majority 
of  the  statuettes,  the  English  lady  wears  the  hair 
in  single  ringlets  down  to  the  waist, — the  French 
face  can’t  stand  the  hair  thus  dressed  ; moreover, 
the  French  hair  won’t  curl  so  kindly  as  ours  ; 
hence  the  sneer  ; — but  here  we  have  the  very  agony 
of  dishevelled  locks,  and  the  very  Quakerism  of 
braids,  not  very  true  as  to  the  ladies’  coiffures,  but 
yet  not  quite  an  absurd  caricature.  But  those 
waists,  and  those  ridiculous  polka  jackets,  falling 
over  those  erinolineless  skirts  ! Arc  they  a libel, 
or  not,  fair  reader,  on  English  ladies’  costume 
abroad  ? If  I can  believe  my  own  eyes,  they 
don’t  dress  so  in  the  ball-room-village  of  Inter- 
lachen,  at  Spa,  or  Baden-Baden.  We  never  met 
any  of  them  on  the  boulevards  in  Paris  ; and  even 
if  we  had,  they  do  not  cany  out  G.  E.  s atrocious 
libel  upon  fair  Englishwomen’s  costumes  abroad, 
that  it  is  slovenly  and  slipshod.  An  idea  strikes 
us.  We  know  that  in  France  and  other  conti- 
nental countries,  luggage  is  always  paid  for  box 
by  box.  We  have  seen  Paterfamilias  standing 
aghast  at  the  pile  of  trunks  he  has  to  see  weighed 
in  foreign  railway  stations.  A e know  this  forms 
a very  important  source  of  revenue  of  their  rail- 
way companies  ; is  G.  E.,  we  ask  in  all  good  faith, 
bribed  by  them  to  pile  up  this  mountain  of  impedi- 
menta still  higher,  and  does  he  do  his  work  accord- 
ingly by  abusing,  in  the  “ Times,”  his  fair  country- 
women for  their  shabbiness  ? If  I know  anything 
of  my  fair  countrywomen,  I think  1 am  not  far  out 
in  believing  that  their  instincts  to  make  themselves 
as  taking  as  possible  are  not  likely  to  be  dulled 
by  a visit  to  Paris  ; and,  of  this  I am  certain,  the 
English  gentlemen  who  dress  like  cabmen,  are  con- 
fined to  the  personal  friends  of  the  fine  gentleman 
who  signs  himself  G.  E.  in  the  “ Times.”  A.  W. 

DEEP  CALLING  TO  DEEP. 

All  poets,  from  Job,  the  ancient  Arab,  to  the 
laureates  of  nineteenth-century  kings,  have  spoken 
of  great  calamities  as  floods.  The  image  is  so  apt 
as  to  have  almost  a literal  character  , and  we  may 
find  the  homeliest  rustic  using  it,  unaware  that  he 
is  not  relating  a plain  fact  when  he  tells  how  the 
fever,  or  the  fire,  or  the  bad  year  have  ruined 
him.  It  seems  natural  that  the  people  of  each 
region  of  the  earth  should  adopt  the  imagery  sug- 
gested by  their  climate  and  terrain.  And  so  they 
[ do.  The  Red  Indian,  and  far-west  Americans 
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after  liim,  describe  a rout  of  numbers  or  a flight 
of  fugitive  slaves  as  a stampede,  like  the  rush  of 
buffaloes  or  wild  horses.  The  same  people  speak 
of  any  social  calamity  under  the  imagery  of  the 
prairie-lire — the  most  awful,  perhaps,  of  natural 
spectacles.  In  southern  Italy  the  volcano  is  the 
name  for  terror;  in  Switzerland  it  is  the  ava- 
lanche ; in  Soutli  America  it  is  the  earthquake  ; 
in  Arabia  it  is  the  sand-storm  ; in  Siberia  it  is  the 
snow-drift ; among  all  the  world’s  sailors  it  is  the 
hurricane  and  the  water-spout ; and  among  all 
wayfarers  it  is  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the 
region  in  which  they  are.  But,  amidst  all  this 
variety,  the  idea  of  Hood  still  prevails,  so  that 
even  these  several  images  are  themselves  likened 
to  the  sudden  irruption  or  malignant  trespass  of 
waters  out  of  bounds.  So  large  a proportion  of 
our  ideas  is  derived  from  the  eastern  world  and  its 
races  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  this  kind  of 
imagery  should  have  a stronger  hold  upon  us  than 
it  otherwise  would  : and  it  probably  has,  seeing 
what  inundation  is  when  it  does  occur  in  the 
countries  which  have  yielded  us  the  most  ancient 
literature  we  possess.  The  rush  of  the  sand-storm, 
the  sweep  of  the  pestilence,  the  mortality  from 
famine,  tropical  rains,  the  heat  of  the  ocean  on 
open  sands,  are  all  as  extravagant  in  their 
character  as  the  intensity  of  the  sunshine,  which 
again  is  constantly  described  as  a deluge  of  heat 
and  light.  To  one  country,  however,  above  all 
others,  is  the  imagery  of  inundation  due.  The 
older  the  world  grows,  the  more  is  Egypt  found  to 
pervade  its  human  history : and  Egypt  has  been 
from  the  dawn  of  tradition  the  laud  of  inundation. 
The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  the  sense  of 
what  depended  on  it,  was  as  common  when  Joseph 
discoursed  about  the  fat  and  lean  kine  which 
came  up  out  of  the  water  as  in  our  day  when 
Englishmen  are  seen  every  season  examining  the 
Nilometer  in  the  island  of  iUioda.  Some  persons 
have  inquired  whether  Joseph  did  not  understand 
the  matter  better  than  we  do,  judging  by  his  anti- 
cipating a course  of  good  or  bad  years ; whether 
he  had  not  learned  from  the  priests  of  Memphis, 
among  other  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  enough 
about  the  causes  of  the  overiiow  of  the  Nile  to  be 
aware  that  there  were  alternations  of  dearth  and 
sufficiency  or  excess.  However  this  might  be,  the 
fact  seems  clear  that  through  the  whole  course  of 
Egyptian  history,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  Nile 
overiiow  has  been  so  generally  sufficient  and  no 
more,  that  the  exceptions  ai*e  the  salient  points  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  When  Herodotus  was 
there,  four  centuries  and  a-half  before  our  era,  the 
priests  could  tell  him  exactly  how  high  the  waters 
had  risen  every  year  for  as  many  centuries  as 
they  pretended  to  account  for  ; and  when  Abdal- 
latif,  the  Arabian  physician,  was  there  in  a.d. 
1199,  he  was  enabled  to  form  a list  of  all  excep- 
tional years,  which  were  so  few  as  to  make  the 
world  wonder  at  such  regidarity  in  an  element 
usually  so  uncertain.  The  regularity  did  not 
induce  a thoughtless  contidence — at  least,  among 
erudite  Egyptians — for  Herodotus  found  them  full 
charged  with,  facts  about  the  depth  of  the  mud 
and  the  levels  of  its  surface  at  various  periods, 
and  drawing  some  very  anxious  conclusions 
thence  as  to  what  would  become  of  Egypt 


when  the  deposit  of  soil  should  require  a larger 
and  larger  deluge  to  cover  it.  If  eight  cubits  of 
rise  had  once  been  enough  to  fertilise  the  country 
below  Memphis,  v hich  then  (while  Herodotus  was 
there)  required  sixteen,  and  was  actually  barren 
under  fifteen,  what  could  be  expected  when  the 
deposit  has  increased  as  much  again?  Here  we 
are  at  a distance  of  2000  years  from  the  day  when 
the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  held  that  conversa- 
tion, and  the  Nile  still  fertilises  its  singular  valley  : 
and  in  this  year,  a.i>.  1801,  the  local  consternation 
is  about  not  the  lack  but  the  superabundance  of 
water.  The  old  time  seems  indeed  to  be  repro- 
duced in  several  of  its  features,  so  as  to  convey  as 
strong  an  impression  of  the  immutability  of  Egypt 
as  its  pyramids  and  royal  tombs. 

There  are  inquisitive  travellers  down  that  way, 
as  eager  as  Herodotus  himself  to  find  out  what- 
ever is  known  or  imagined  of  the  source  of  the 
inundation.  The  difference  is  that  explorers  like 
Speke  and  Petherick  are  better  qualified  to  get 
knowledge  at  first-hand,  than  the  Egyptian  kauuiw 
whom  Herodotus  questioned.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  still  in  the  Nile  Valley  who  pity  the 
English  and  the  French,  as  their  predecessors 
pitied  the  Greeks,  2000  years  ago,  for  depending 
for  food  on  the  fall  of  rain,  and  who  wonder 
that  the  human  race  in  Europe  does  not  come  to 
an  end  every  few  years  : while,  on  the  other 
hand,  travellers  who  look  across  the  valley 
from  the  roof  or  deck  of  their  luxurious  boat, 
may  be  conscious  of  some  compassion  for  the 
peasantry  who  have  every  year  to  undergo  the 
solemn  and  wearing  suspense  of  the  rising  of 
the  river, — now  fearing  that  it  has  stopped,  now 
afraid  lest  it  should  not  stop,  and  always  aware 
that  famine  is  outside  of  either  line,  llain  is 
sure  to  fall  somewhere  at  home  ; and,  up  to  the 
last  moment,  there  is  hope  of  what  it  may  do  : 
but  absolute,  irretrievable  barrenness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a deficient  overflow  of  the  Nile,  or 
of  an  excess  beyond  a certain  point.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  periods  are,  that  the  valley 
is  much  less  populous  now  than  of  old ; and 
that,  as  Egypt  is  not  now  the  granary  of  the 
East,  the  failure  of  a crop  is  not  so  grave  and 
wide-spread  a misfortune.  In  nothing,  however, 
are  the  whole  series  of  centuries  more  alike, 
throughout  their  course,  than  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  waiting  upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile. 

When  the  middle  of  June  is  near,  there  has 
always  been  a keen  watch  set  on  earth,  air,  and 
sky,  by  day  and  night.  The  dykes  are  examined, 
and  mended  as  well  as  the  dusty  soil  permits.  The 
atmosphere  at  sunrise  and  sunset  affords  infinite 
speculation  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Abyssinia, 
where  the  sacred  gush  is  said  to  take  place  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  June  (Coptic  reckoning).  Sub- 
stances laid  out  on  the  housetop  at  night  are  weighed 
in  the  morning;  and  prognostications  arc  formed 
accordingly.  Falling  stars  are  counted  by  watchers, 
succeeding  each  other  through  the  night ; and 
every  extraordinary  meteor  is  regarded  as  a curse, 
because  the  sign  of  a curse.  Every  deficient  inun- 
dation is  held  to  be  preceded  by  fiery  signs  in  the 
sky  ; or,  as  philosophers  put  it,  by  sultry  weather. 
If  the  meteors  tended  towards  the  south,  indeed,  all 
might  be  well,  because  it  portended  a north  wind, 
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favourable  to  the  inundation  ; but  if  they  flew  all 
abroad,  or  darted  northwards,  calamity  might  be 
looked  for. 

When  proclamation  is  made  that  the  river  is  rising, 
the  people,  in  every  age,  rush  to  the  banks  to  see 
and  smell  the  waters.  If  there  is,  day  after  day,  any 
green  tinge,  and  any  bad  smell,  men's  hearts  fail 
them  for  fear  ; and  yet  more  if  live  creatures  are 
found  in  any  portion  which  is  drawn  from  the 
river.  The  current  is  then  slow;  and  there  is 
little  hope.  If  the  water  is  sweet  and  of  its 
natural  browu,  there  is  plenty,  so  far.  "While 
this  is  observed,  a priestly  dignitary  is  anointing 
and  perfuming  the  Kilometer,  — the  graduated 
column  which  is  to  mark  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

For  some  days,  no  result  can  be  even  conjec- 
tured : but  the  people  cannot  keep  away  from  the 
river  They  come  to  the  banks,  to  see  their  kiue 
go  into  the  Hood,  and  come  up  again, — to  see  their 
acquaintance  go  by  on  floats  of  reeds, — to  watch 
the  rising  line  of  the  surface.  Then  they  go  and  open 
the  sluices  of  their  fields,  and  fetch  and  carry  news 
between  the  villages  and  the  river  bank. 

At  length,  the  channel  is  tilled  in  one  place  or 
another,  and  the  waters  spread  over  the  dusty 
land.  By  degrees  the  people  are  driven  to  the 
causeways  for  communication  ; aud  busily  they 
throng  the  dykes.  The  most  active  of  the  men  and 
boys  are  gone  tow  ards  Cairo,  or  are  acting  as  news- 
carriers  in  the  space  between.  There  are  endless 
disputes  about  the  marks  on  the  palm  stems  or 
the  rocks,  which  indicate  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
cubits  being  reached  ; but  the  cannon  from  the 
heights  at  Cairo  •will  settle  that  point.  Mean- 
time, as  soon  as  the  water  is  seen  to  assume 
the  true  Nile  tint,  the  family  cisterns  are  every- 
where opened  ; and  water  for  domestic  purposes  is 
secured  for  the  year  to  come.  Thus  passes  the 
time  till  September  arrives, — a few  nervous  per- 
sons fancying  that  the  tide  has  not  advanced  since 
yesterday,  but  the  fact  being  that  there  has  been 
more  or  less  rise  every  day. 

By  this  time  the  current  is  very  strong,  and  it 
sweeps  down  portions  of  the  cracked  banks,  and 
wasted  or  neglected  embankments  : such  accidents 
are  easily  borue  in  full  prospect  of  plenty  ; but 
they  revive  the  tradition  of  every  landslip  .which 
at  any  time  has  caused  loss  of  life.  News  now 
travels  up  the  river,  and  back  to  the  convents  in 
the  mountains,  that  the  flood  has  reached  sixteen 
cubits  : in  other  words,  there  will  be  produce 
enough  next  year  for  the  support  of  the  country, 
and  to  pay  government  dues.  Then,  among  the 
timid,  hope  is  fulfilled,  and  at  once  begins  to  turn 
— the  least  in  the  world — to  fear.  Their  neigh- 
bours remind  them  that  eighteen  cubits  will 
afford  a double  provision  of  food.  This  is  true  ; 
but  it  will  also  throw  down  all  the  weaker 
dwellings,  and  drown  some  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
peasantry  : and  if  it  should  uot  stop  at  eighteen  ! 
And  nineteen  is  famine  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale.  The  optimists  are  in  full  swing  at  such 
times.  If  some  mischief  is  done,  and  the  accus- 
tomed fields  caunot  be  sown,  there  are  other 
lands,  behind  and  above,  which  w ill  be  fertile  for 
once  : and  so  they  comfort  their  neighbours. 

The  waters  continue  to  rise  : and  now  the  rarer 
aspects  of  Egyptian  life  appear.  The  village 


groups  leave  their  dwellings,  and  cluster  on  any 
ground  which  may  be  high  and  dry.  Some  are 
weeping,  some  are  noisy,  some  are  still.  By  day 
they  see  one  dwelling  after  another  melt  down 
into  the  mud  : the  square  chevaux-de-frise  of 
boughs  which  mark  the  pigeon  houses  begin  to 
tumble  ; and  the  birds  flutter  abroad,  and  hide 
among  the  palms.  Messengers  ride  through  the 
water,  bringing  food  or  tidings  : the  sun  goes 
down  behind  the  Lybian  mountains,  leaving  broad 
flushes  of  orange,  crimson,  lilac,  and  green  hues 
on  the  heaving  mass  of  waters.  When  these  die 
out  all  is  colourless  and  ghastly ; but  in  that 
remarkable  climate  the  afterglow  lights  up  the 
scene  again  for  ten  minutes  or  so  ; the  rocks  are 
again  orange  with  blue  shadows  ; and  the  groups 
on  the  hillocks  are  again  brought  out  by  the 
radiance  which  lights  upon  them.  Then  the 
twilight  deepens  rapidly,  and  the  Arabs,  who 
dread  cold  and  damp,  shiver  at  the  thought  of 
the  night  they  must  pass.  Those  who  have 
dwellings  on  some  exceptional  rise  of  the  ground 
may  sleep  under  a roof ; but  every  hour  now  adds 
to  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  home. 

The  uight  spectacle  then  begins  ; and  the  Coptic 
monks,  in  their  convents  on  pinnacles  of  the  rock, 
must  have  the  best  view  of  it.  Fires  are  kindled 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 
north  and  south ; torches  are  waved  over  the  rushing 
waters  ; and  their  yellow  flare  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  blue  light  of  the  moon.  The  splendid 
planets  (by  whose  position  the  dates  of  traditionary* 
inundations  may  be  fixed)  and  the  magnified  stars 
(as  they  .appear  to  foreign  eyes)  have  a new 
majesty  and  charm  when  they  shine  out  above 
rushing  floods  and  agitated  lights,  and  find  quiet 
nooks  in  the  world  of  waters  in  which  to  mirror 
themselves.  The  islands  of  shadow  here  and 
there  are  from  clusters  of  palms  intercepting  the 
moonlight.  In  some  point  or  another  within 
view  darkness  is  broken  up,  and  the  roar  of  the 
flood  is  mixed  with  other  sounds.  The  Governor 
of  the  district  comes  down  with  his  band  of 
soldiers  to  learn  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Now 
they  find  standing  room  for  their  horses  on  the 
bank  ; and  now  they  are  wading  from  point  to 
point,  the  white  dresses  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
foam  of  the  stream  shining  out  in  the  torchlight. 
The  people  look  up  wistfully  to  the  Governor  ; 
but  what  can  he  say  ? He  can  only  promise  food 
as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  The  still-rising  flood 
chokes  the  voice  of  hope. 

Thus  do  the  people  wait,  day  after  day,  night  I 
after  flight.  They  can  see  for  themselves  that  the 
turning-point  is  not  yet  passed  : but  they  almost 
dread  the  confirmation  of  this  from  Cairo.  From 
Cairo  the  news  is  that  nineteen  cubits  are 
reached ; and  then  the  peasants  know  that  they 
cannot  sow  their  lands  this  year.  They  are 
pauperised, — hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  a 
night.  It  is  not  stopping  at  nineteen  cubits. 
Carcases  of  beasts  now  come  swirling  along,  and 
palm-roofs  and  walls  of  reeds  floating  by  tell  of 
villages  destroyed.  What  will  become  of  every- 
body ? It  seems  like  the  whole  earth  melting 
back  into  chaos,  as  it  once  arose  from  it.  When 
the  fear,  hunger,  and  cold  have  become  almost 
unbearable,  an  echo  passes  along  the  valley,  from 
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the  Delta  to  the  First  Cataract  : the  gun  has  fired 
at  Cairo ; and  voice  after  voice  tells  the  fact 
beyond  the  range  of  its  boom.  The  Nile  has 
stopped  rising.  Will  it  not  go  on  again  ? No  : 
by  sunset  it  has  begun  to  subside.  It  is  by 
hair’sbreadths  at  first ; and  for  some  time  the 
people  have  to  take  the  fact  upon  trust ; for  there 
is  nothing  left  for  them  to  measure  inches  by. 
After  a while,  however,  somebody  points  out  an 
emerging  line  of  dyke  or  edge  of  rock  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  Then  palm-tree  tops  wave 
over  the  water,  instead  of  swaying  about  in  it. 
The  grades  of  the  nearest  pyramid  reappear.  The 
main  divisions  of  the  district  become  distinguish- 
able, and  people  begin  to  see  exactly  where  they 
are.  All  is  dreary,  beyond  words  to  express  : 
everything  in  ruins  and  swamped.  So  it  was  m 
ancient  days  of  excessive  inundation  ; and  so  it 
is  now.  Instead  of  Coptic  monks  looking  abroad 
from  their  steep,  as  for  fifteen  centuries  past, 
there  were  priests  of  Ammon  and  priestesses  of 
Isis  stationed  on  the  pylons  of  the  temples  : but 
the  waters  were  from  the  same  everlasting  source, 
and  the  devastation  produced  the  same  misery. 

It  is  so  this  year.  When  the  height  of  the 
Nile  is  given  as  above  24  cubits,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  some  people  are  talking  of  one  kind 
of  cubit,  and  some  of  another.  The  Jews  had 
one  cubit  cf  IS  inches,  and  another  of  21  inches  : 
and  the  cubit  of  the  Nilometer  is  1 II 4 inches. 
It  is  by  this  last  measure  that  19  cubits  are 
found  to  be  equivalent  to  famine ; so  that  we 
must  suppose  the  estimate  of  24J  this  year  to 
mean  something  else.  The  destruction,  though 
not  total,  is  very  severe.  Fifty  villages,  we  are 
told,  have  disappeared ; and  palaces  of  princes 
have  melted  down  like  huts  of  mud.  Before  the 
highest  point  was  reached,  one-third  of  each  crop 
was  given  lip, — grain,  pulse,  cucumbers,  cotton, — 
everything  the  soil  produces.  As  for  the  live 
stock,  the  question  is  whether  any  remains.  It 
is  only  lately  that  beef  has  been  procurable 
in  Egypt,  since  the  murrain  of  1S37,  after 
which  the  killing  of  cattle  of  any  age  was  for- 
bidden by  government  till  the  valley  should  be 
replenished  with  kino.  But  sheep  were  then  to 
be  had.  At  any  settlement  on  the  river,  a sheep 
in  its  lleece  was  to  be  had  for  six  shillings  ; and 
the  fowls  and  eggs  were  innumerable.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  these  are  nearly  all  gone.  The  sorest 
lamentation  is  probably  about  the  cotton  crop, 
which  promised  new  wealth  to  the  peasants  this 
year,  but  which  is  said  to  be  to  a great  extent 
destroyed.  For  many  dreary  months  to  come,  the 
people  must  see  before  them  only  the  dirty  ooze 
where  the  green  crops  should  be  springing.  Every 
other  year,  they  have  been  going  forth  by  this 
time  to  cast  their  seed  upon  the  waters, — upon 
the  last  vanishing  film  of  them, — sure  of  finding 
bread  there  after  many  days.  In  a few  hours  the 
early  blade  should  be  visible  ; in  a few  days  every 
embankment  and  every  enclosure  should  be  green. 
This  year  it  will  be  only  the  lines  of  the  recent 
desert  that  will  be  green  : and  all  lower  soil  will  be 
stagnant  water  till  it  must  become  a baked  desert 
in  its  turn.  The  water-wheels  and  sakias  must 
be  swept  away  in  great  numbers,  as  the  dykes 
and  sluices  are.  The  novelty  on  this  occasion  is 
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the  railway.  The  “ silent  highway”  has  risen  up 
against  the  noisy  one.  Old  Nile  has  not  only  put 
out  the  engine  fires,  but  carried  off  the  rails.  The 
telegraph  posts  are  down,  and  the  wires  broken  ; 
and  altogether  the  scene  must  hint  a doubt 
whether  the  spirit  of  old  Egypt  has  not  come 
up  against  our  century,  and  resolved  to  swamp 
innovation  altogether.  It  is  certain  that  when 
the  people  were  most  confidently  looking  for  fat 
kine,  as  lean  ones  as  ever  were  seen  have  come  up 
out  of  the  river. 

This  is  not  the  only  untoward  Egyptian  deluge 
of  the  year.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a gush 
and  spread  of  speeulation  in  that  region  which 
was  promised  to  render  it  fruitful  in  wealth  be- 
yond all  precedent.  "When  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
was  cut  through,  and  a sea-passage  all  the  way 
to  India  was  opened,  half  the  commerce  of  the 
world  would  pass  through  the  gates  of  Egypt ; 
the  tolls  would  be  the  fortune  of  any  country 
that  had  them  : and  the  whole  eastern  portion 
of  the  Nile  valley  to  far  above  the  Delta  would 
be  as  populous  and  prosperous  as  any  part  of 
anciOnt  Egypt  ever  was. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  such  promises,  the  ruler 
of  Egypt  became  deeply  involved  in  the  Suez  Canal 
scheme  : and  he  supposed  himself  warranted  by  his 
prospects  iu  spending  largely  on  his  army  and  its 
manoeuvres.  The  Suez  canal  is  not  paying  ; and 
the  world  is  coming  round  to  the  English  opinion 
that  it  never  will  pay.  The  difficulties  are  rising 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  involved  parties,  as 
they  rose  up  before  other  people’s  eyes  to  pre- 
vent their  involving  themselves  ; and  now  the 
1’aslia,  standing  on  the  high  ground  near  Suez, 
overlooking  the  course  of  the  unfinished  canal  of 
ancient  days,  may  well  wonder  how  he  ever 
could  believe  that  a trustworthy  ship- channel,  fit 
for  the  passage  of  a world’s  commerce,  could  be 
carried  through  those  sands,  and  out  beyond  the 
miles  of  shallows  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Far  away  there  lies  the  Indian  packet,  at  the  nearest 
point  of  approach.  Will  he  ever  see  great  ships 
pass  through  either  the  Mediterranean  shallows, 
or  these,  or  the  intervening  sands  ? And,  if  not, 
his  fortunes  are  wrecked.  He  suspects  perhaps 
that  the  old  “ship  of  the  desert”  will  not  yet 
be  driven  from  its  home  and  function.  The  steam- 
horse  has  partly  displaced  the  camel ; but  that 
merchant -ships  will  maybe  believed  when  it  is  seen. 
The  Pasha  perhaps  has  but  a dim  notion  of  what 
merchant-ships  may  come  to  be,  and  has  supposed 
them  all  to  be  such  vessels  as  could  pass  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  necessity  of  transshipment  may  have 
been  disclosed  to  him  ; — the  necessity  which  would 
be  fatal  to  a scheme  otherwise  practicable,  as  it 
renders  the  passage  by  the  Cape  the  more  profitable 
of  the  two.  However  this  may  be,  the  cold 
waters  of  discouragement  have  risen  in  the  Pasha’s 
mind,  and  are  still  rising  so  as  to  have  chilled 
his  very  heart.  Poverty  has  overtaken  him  as  a 
Hood  : he  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn  him- 
self for  help.  Like  a sensible  man,  he  is  retrench- 
ing in  his  personal  and  court  expenses  : but  he 
has  buried  vast  sums  in  the  sands  and  mud  of 
French  speculation  ; and  lie  may  well  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  any  resurrection.  His  money 
has  produced  a crop  of  French  settlements  within 
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his  frontier,  a crop  of  discontents  among  his  pea-  j 
santry,  carried  from  their  homes  to  toil  at  the 
works  ; .and  there  will  he  eventually  a great  crop 
of  world’s  jokes  at  the  second  failure  of  an  Egyp-  j 
tian  canal  from  sea  to  sea  : hut  beyond  such  sorry 
crops  the  impoverished  Pasha  need  look  for  no 
result.  If  he  lingers  on  the  memory  of  the  pro- 
spect once  spread  fair  before  him,  the  waves  and 
billows  will  only  swamp  his  hopes  the  more 
drearily. 

Egypt  is  indeed  inundated  with  calamity.  The 
waters  will  go  down  some  day,  and  leave  her 
fresh  and  fertile,  as  she  will  be  while  the  Nile 
flows  ; but  the  people  deserve  all  sympathy  and 
compassion  while  awaiting  the  subsidence  of  the 
flood. 

In  many  countries  there  have  been  devastations 
from  literal  floods  of  late.  In  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  rivers  have  brimmed  over  their  banks, 
torrents  have  rushed  from  the  high  lands,  canals 
have  burst  their  embankments  ; land-marks  are 
swept  away,  and  corn  and  seed-fields  are  turned 
into  stony  deserts.  The  condition  of  Holland,  a few 
months  since,  when  the  whole  country  seemed  likely 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  is  full  in  our  memo- 
ries. Worse  even  than  the  fate  of  the  poor  villagers 
sitting  on  the  dykes  in  the  rain,  seeing  their  perch 
crumbling  down  into  the  dashing  waves,  must  be 
the  fate  of  the  miners  who  were  the  other  day 
swamped  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth.  At  Besseges, 
in  the  south  of  France,  a waterspout  destroyed 
the  machinery  of  the  mines,  and  sent  a torrent 
over  the  edge  of  the  pit,  like  a cataract.  The  gas 
exploded,  all  was  confusion  ; and  when  the  prefect 
i of  the  department  and  his  officials  were  moving 
about  with  torches  at  midnight,  amidst  a pallid 
crowd  who  watched  their  proceedings  with  jealous 
eagerness,  it  was  because  hundreds  of  men  and 
boys  were  buried  below.  Hay  after  day  did  pick 
and  spade  work  (if  they  are  not  working  still)  to 
let  out  the  living  ; and  wonderfully  strong  were 
the  voices  of  the  prisoners  of  the  flood  : but  there 
must  have  been  many  who  died  a death  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  strangulation  of  drowning 
is  an  easy  end. 

In  India  there  has  been  a literal  deluge  over- 
flowing the  fertile  districts  of  Bengal, — the  indigo, 
cotton,  and  grain, — and  plunging  peasantry  and 
landowners  to  the  lips  in  poverty.  But  the  worse 
calamity  further  west, — the  famine  and  pestilence 
which  were  incessantly  likened  to  a deluge, — has 
so  far  subsided  as  that  a new  growth  of  prosperity 
is  already  apparent.  A blasting  air  seemed  to 
have  passed  over  the  region,  and  the  drought  left 
a desolation  behind  it  very  like  that  of  a ruinous 
flood.  All  was  bare,  baked  brown  earth  where 
crops  should  be  waving:  and  all  was  lifeless  where 
man  and  beast  should  have  been  plying  their  in- 
dustry. Then  came  pestilence,  such  as  we  find  in 
our  damp  corners  and  villages  on  marsh  land: 
and  disease  swept  human  beings  into  eternity  as  the 
Nile  or  the  Scheldt  flood  carries  the  cattle  out  to 
sea.  This  was  our  latest  inundation  of  calamity  as 
a nation  : and  it  is  nearly  gone  past.  We  are 
warned  to  expect  a flood  of  trouble  in  the  comiDg 
months,  from  the  bad  weather  in  Ireland,  im- 
poverishing farmer  and  labourer  for  the  season  ; 
and  from  the  distress  anticipated  in  our  chief 


department  of  manufacture,  we  may  expect  to 
have  a rising  tide  of  Lancashire  poverty  to  deal  with, 
which  we  shall,  I trust,  meet  with  the  best  skill 
and  kindliness  we  can  muster  for  so  great  an 
occasion.  There  is  another  menace  -which  will  be 
met  in  a different  temper.  When  we  hear  or  read 
that  a flood  of  Socialism  is  sweeping  over  the 
country,  we  may  think  the  expression  too  strong  ; 
but  nobody  disputes  the  fact  which  it  means  to 
express.  The  tyranny  and  ruinous  folly  of  the 
socialism  of  the  hour,  as  manifested  in  the  strike 
in  the  building-trades,  is  too  large  a topic  fur  these 
pages  : but  it  must  have  a word  of  notice  as  one  of 
the  devastating  calamities  of  the  time. 

To  the  worst  of  all  it  is  enough  to  allude.  The 
Americans  have  cut  their  dykes,  and  destruction 
is  foaming  in,  as  some  of  us  gave  ample  warning 
that  it  would.  If  one  party  cut  the  dyke,  both 
were  guilty  of  damming  up  the  stream  which 
should  naturally  have  carried  off  the  danger. 
Both  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  at 
this  day : and  where  slavery  exists  there  is  always 
a gathering  of  waters  of  wrath  going  on  ; and  the 
eventual  rush  of  destruction  is  only  a question  of 
time.  The  dilference  between  them  now  is  that 
the  one  section  proposes  to  continue  the  damming 
practice,  while  the  other  has  had  enough  of  it, 
and  is  thinking  of  insisting  on  making  all  safe,  | 
and  keeping  the  control  of  the  tides  henceforth. 
The  spectacle  meanwhile  of  the  ravages  of  civil 
war  in  that  favoured  country  is  like  what  a severe 
Nile  inundation  would  be  in  Prince  Easselas’ 
Happy  Valley.  And  it  is  a calamity  not  limited 
to  one  seed  time  and  harvest. 

Here  are  floods,  literal  and  symbolical,  more  than 
enough  for  a year.  Froii  the  Mountain. 


AWAKE  AT  LAST. 

‘ ‘ Dear  old  Bov, 

“I  am  in  a frightful  mess  again,  and  want  you 
to  pull  me  through.  That,  of  course ; tor  having  men- 
tioned the  first,  the  second  follows  as  a natural  con- 
sequence. The  worst  of  it  is  that  I cannot  get  away 
from  this  place  just  uow,  and  as  you  have  been  seedy, 
I won't  ask  you  to  come  all  tins  way.  But  if  you  could 
manage  to  come  over  to  Oldforest  for  some  shooting 
towards  the  end  of  next  week,  I will  meet  you  there. 
That  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  decide  on  our  next 
move.  The  .whole  thing  is  so  brutally  complicated, 
that  it  is  no  good  my  trying  to  tell  you  anything  about 
it  by  letter.  I should  only  confuse  your  miud.  But 
it  is  a buster  this  time,  and  no  mistake — worse  than 
Augustine  or  the  Pelham  Park  Steeple  Chase. 

‘‘  Yours  (with  dishevelled  hair), 

“Frederick  MOURKINGTHORRE. 

“ York,  Tuesday.” 

“ I wonder  what  the  little  boast  has  been  doing 
now,”  said  Charlie  Rockford,  as  lie  throw  down 
the  foregoing  epistle  on  his  breakfast  table,  after 
a third  perusal. 

The  “ little  beast”  stood  six  feet  two  in  bis 
stockings,  and  was  Charlie  s dearest  friend ; but 
the  better  lie  liked  people,  the  worse  names  he 
called  them.  This  is  a peculiarity  not  confined  to 
him,  in  the  present  day. 

“ I suppose  I must  go,”  he  said,  continuing  his 
soliloquy.  “It  is  a horrid  nuisance,  though.  I 
hate  the  place,  and  all  the  people  in  it  — the 
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whole  set — everything  anil  everybody,  except 
Fred  himself.  However,  I must  go,  that  is  clear; 
so  I won’t  think  anything  more  about  it.”  A 
resolution  which  of  course  lie  kept  by  thinking 
of  very  little  else  until  the  time  came  for  his 
, journey. 

Bochford  was  a young  barrister,  and  a rising 
man  in  his  profession.  It  was  curious  how  he 
carried  the  spirit  of  the  advocate  into  his  private 
friendships.  In  any  matter  in  which  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  he  was  the  most  good-natured 
fellow  imaginable — too  ready  to  sacrilice  his  own 
interests  to  those  of  others  ; but  if  acting  for,  or 
advising  a friend,  the  change  in  him  was  wonderful. 
Cold,  stern,  unflinching,  we  might  almost  say 
unscrupulous,  he  at  once  became  blind  to  every 
consideration  except  the  interests  of  his  friend. 

As  he  never  abused  a man  fur  the  past,  or  gave 
him  good  advice  for  the  future,  but  confined  his 
attention  to  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  present 
crisis,  his  counsel  was  much  sought  by  his  friends. 
He  had  already  brought  young  Mourningtkorpe 
out  of  more  than  one  scrape  triumphantly.  That 
young  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  a baronet 
of  the  same  name,  by  his  first  wife.  The  old 
gentleman  had  now  become  very  infirm,  and 
Fred’s  stepmother  ruled  at  Oldforest.  with  whom 
he  was  not  on  the  best  possible  terms.  She  did 
not  make  the  place  very  agreeable  to  his  friends 
I when  they  went  there,  and  hence  arose  Bocliford’s 
disinclination  to  go. 

When  he  arrived  at  Oldforest,  he  found  matters 
even  worse  than  lie  expected.  Fred  had  not 
j arrived,  nor  had  he  informed  Lady  Mourniug- 
thorpe  that  Itochford  was  coming.  Lady  Mourn  - 
ingthorpe  received  him  politely,  though  very 
coldly. 

“ She  regretted  that  she  had  not  been  informed 
of  the  honour  which  was  intended  them,  and  she 
must  apologise  for  the  room  in  which  she  should 
be  obliged  to  place  him,  as  the  house  was  very 
full.” 

Accordingly  Itochford  found  himself  located  in 
an  attic,  which  he  characterised  as  i:  a something 
dog-kennel,”  an  arrangement  which  did  not  im- 
prove his  frame  of  mind. 

Itochford  was  a man  of  a very  impressionable 
disposition.  When  with  his  own  friends,  or 
people  he  liked,  he  was  gay,  graceful,  almost 
brilliant,  and  considered  the  best  fun  imaginable. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  happened  to  be  with 
people  he  did  not  like,  or  did  not  care  about,  he 
was  stately,  cold,  silent,  and  very  absent.  The 
whole  effect  of  his  countenance  was  changed  ; for 
though  always  intellectual -looking,  he  only  became 
handsome  when  he  smiled. 

Lady  Mourningthorpe  requested  him  to  take 
down  to  dinner  a stout  elderly  lady,  of  serious 
views.  If  she  intended  to  mortify  him  by  this 
derice,  she  failed,  for  Bochford  paid  her  more 
attention  than  he  would  have  given  to  a younger 
companion.  Indeed  the  hostess  began  to  regret 
her  own  tactics,  when  she  perceived  that  they 
involved  his  sitting  next  to  Miss  Lutterworth,  the 
great  heiress.  She  became  quite  reconciled,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  affairs,  when  she  perceived 
that  Bochford  made  no  effort  to  engage  that  lady 
in  conversation,  but  allowed  her  to  be  monopolised  j 


1 by  Alfred,  Lady  Mourningthorpe’s  son,  who  bad 
taken  her  down  to  dinner. 

But  Miss  Lutterworth  was  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  this  state  of  things.  She  had  begun  to  get 
very  tired  of  Mr.  Alfred,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
perhaps  that  gentleman’s  attentions  were  a little 
too  pointed.  So  she  turned  a little  towards 
Bochford — turned  in  a manner  which  has  but  one 
meaning:  “You,  too,  might  talk  to  me  a little, 
if  yon  liked.” 

But,  alas  ! the  careless  swain  neglected  the 
opportunity. 

Then  she  asked  for  the  salt.  This  mameuvre 
was  also  unattended  by  any  satisfactory  result.  I 
Determined  not  to  be  beaten,  at  last  she  made  a 
remark  herself.  Bochford  made  such  a reply  as 
politeness  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  but  made 
no  effort  to  continue  the  conversation. 

Then  a thought  crossed  her  mind,  which  almost 
brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  “He  does  not 
know  who  I am,  or  else  he  would  talk  to  me  fast 
enough.”  For  Miss  Lutterworth  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  neglected. 

Then  she  turned  to  Mr.  Alfred,  and  rattled  on 
with  him  more  affably  than  usual. 

She  did  Bochford  injustice,  however,  as  she 
found  the  next  day,  when,  though  cognisant  of 
her  name  and  position,  he  made  no  effort  to  be 
sociable.  Then  the  idea  occurred  to  her  that  he 
might  be  trying  to  pique  her  by  a show  of  in-  , 

difference.  She  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  but  | 
he  was  evidently  so  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
that  she  blushed  at  her  own  vanity.  Then  she 
could  not  help  feeling  a little  angry — then  a little 
scornful. 

‘ ‘ How  ridiculous  it  is  of  me  to  take  such  silly 
fancies  into  my  head  ; after  all,  perhaps  the  poor 
man  is  stupid,  and  has  not  got  anything  to  say. 

I wish  I had  some  one  else  sitting  next  to  me,  that 
I could  talk  to,  besides  Alfred  Mourningthorpe.” 

It  was  the  interval  between  dinner  and  dessert. 

Mr.  Alfred’s  attention  was  occupied  for  a minute 
by  the  lady  on  bis  left.  Bochford  was  leaning 
back  in  bis  chair  evidently  lost  in  thought.  Miss 
Lutterworth  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
“to  take  a good  look  at  him,  and  see  whether  he 
looked  stupid  or  not.” 

“ It  is  impossible,”  was  lier  decision,  as  she 
, noted  the  broad  brow  and  the  dfeep  dark  eyes ; 
“but  I am  determined  I will  put  it  to  the  ( 
proof.  ” 

Helen  Lutterworth  was  a clever  girl,  so  clever  ' 
that  she  had  seen  through  the  motives  of  the 
many  men  who  had  proposed  to  her  almost  too 
clearly. 

For  some  of  them  would  have  made  very  good 
husbands,  one  at  least  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  married  her  without  her  wealth,  though  he 
might  have  been  first  attracted  towards  her  by  its 
fame.  For  she  was  good-looking  and  agreeable, 
but  she  had  a morbid  fancy  that  she  should  prefer 
some  one  who  would  love  her  for  herself  alone. 

On  the  other  hand  she  had  been  accustomed  to  so 
much  attention  for  so  long  a time  that  she  did 
not  foci  quite  comfortable  without  it.  Fred 
Mourningthorpe  said  of  her  that  she  was  never 
happy  except  when  she  had  just  refused  some-  : 
body,  or  was  just  going  to  perform  the  operation. 
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For  a minute  or  two  she  reflected  by  what  means 
she  should  draw  her  neighbour  into  conversation, 
hut  she  was  not  long  in  deciding  on  a line  of 
action  which  did  credit  to  her  generalship. 

It  was  a time  when  all  free  hearts  in  Europe  were 
mourning  for  the  death  of  one  of  her  greatest  states- 
men. But  yet,  amidst  the  general  lamentation, 
yon  might  sometimes  hear  a discordant  note  of 
triumph  or  some  harsh  voice  raised  to  insult  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Miss  Lutterworth  was  remarkably  well  read 
in  all  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  she  easily 
recalled  to  her  memory  a critique  on  the  deceased 
statesman  which  had  been  written  in  this  spirit. 
Turning  suddenly  to  Itoohford  she  said  : 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Kochford,  there  was  something  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about,  which  1 am  sure  you  can 
tell  me.” 

Ilocliford  bowed  to  show  that  he  was  at- 
tending. 

“About  Count  F ,”  she  continued,  “I 

always  admired  him  so  much  ; I thought  him  so 
noble,  so  true,  so  inflexible  in  the  right  course, — 
so  far  seeing,  so  self-sacrificing.  But  lately  1 have 
been  told — ” And  then,  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity, she  indicated  a few’  of  the  principal  points 
of  attack  on  the  Count’s  policy  and  character, 
saying  as  she  finished,  “ You  must  excuse  me, 
but  you  know  that  ladies  do  not  understand  these 
things  very  well,  and  I am  really  anxious  to  know 
whether  I ought  to  admire  him  or  not,  for  I am 
quite  a hero -worshipper,  and  it  does  grieve  me  so 
when  I am  obliged  to  pull  down  my  idols  from 
their  pedestals.” 

The  play  of  Itochford’s  countenance  as  she  was 
speaking  told  her  that  her  attack  had  been  well 
planned.  For  he  was  as  complete  a partisan  in 
politics  and  in  literature  as  he  was  in  friendship. 
His  eyes  positively  seemed  to  blaze  with  light  as 
he  listened  to  her  resum  <2  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
Count.  And,  at  last,  when  she  had  finished,  he 
replied  with  an  enthusiasm,  •which  the  low  tone  of 
voice  a dinner-table  tete-a-tete  requires  could  not 
hide. 

“You  have  indeed  been  misinformed,  Miss 
Lutterworth,1’  he  said  ; and  he  proceeded  to  give 
her  a brilliant  sketch  of  the  Count’s  life  and  cha- 
racter, which  would  have  done  credit  to  a rising 
barrister  with  a good  case.  He  had  the  material 
ready  to  his  hand,  for  he  had  written  a leader  on 
the  same  subject  for  the  “ Wednesday  Warmer,” 
just  before  he  set  out  for  Oldforest. 

The  ice  once  broken,  the  lady  imagined  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  prolonging  the  con- 
versation, and  they  did  talk  about  new  books  for 
a few  minutes  in  a sufficiently  agreeable  manner. 
But,  by  degrees,  each  reply  of  Itochford’s  became 
shorter  than  the  one  which  had  preceded  it,  and  at 
last  he  crowned  all  his  previous  shortcomings  by 
making  an  answer  which  proved  that  he  had  not 
been  listening  to  his  fair  neighbour  for  the  last 
three  minutes. 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  only  been  amused,  but 
now  she  became  really  angry.  “If  he  is  not 
stupid,  he  is  very  rude,”  she  thought,  “ and  I will 
never  speak  to  him  again  if  I can  help  it.” 

And  so  she  turned  once  more  to  Alfred  Mourn- 
ingthorpe,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  that  young 


gentleman  and  his  mamma,  who  had  both  begun 
to  think  that  she  was  getting  on  a great  deal 
too  well  with  “ that  sulky  fellow,  Rockford.” 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  Rockford  would 
not  have  behaved  quite  so  badly  if  he  had  not 
happened  to  overhear  an  observation  about 
Frederick  Mourningthorpe,  which  was  made  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  by  Mr.  Deedes,  the 
family  solicitor. 

“ From  what  1 have  heard,  I think  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  comes  at  all.” 

And  then  something  more  was  said  in  a lower 
tone  which  Rockford  was  unable  to  catch. 

Fred  and  Fred’s  affairs  were  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  some- 
thing about  them,  he  forgot  all  about  the  fair  lady 
at  his  side. 

Mr.  Deedes,  however,  soon  passed  to  some  other 
subject.  Then  it  did  occur  to  Rochford  that 
he  had  not  been  very  polite,  and  he  turned  to  Miss 
Lutterworth  writh  a dim  idea  of  making  some  kind 
of  apology,  but  he  found  that  lady  so  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Alfred,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  interrupt  her,  and  he  very  soon  forgot 
all  about  it. 

Four  or  five  days  passed  away  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  Frederick  Mourningthorpe.  Nobody  in  the 
house  knew  anything  about  him  or  his  move- 
ments. 

“ Certainly  he  had  been  expected, — he  might 
come  at  any  time  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
always  so  uncertain,  that  he  might  not  come  at 
all.” 

So  said  Lady  Mourningthorpe. 

Rochford  had  tried  to  pump  Mr.  Ueedes  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  occurred  after  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  overheard  at  dinner.  But  a very  little 
talk  with  his  brother  lawyer  convinced  Rochford 
that  that  gentleman  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  matter,  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  was  quite  de- 
termined to  keep  his  information  to  himself. 

Rochford  began  to  get  very  tired  of  Oldforest. 
Some  of  the  guests  were  agreeable  enough,  but 
he  had  been  so  prejudiced  against  everybody 
when  he  first  arrived,  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  slightest  trouble  to  find  them  out. 

He  certainly  had  not  achieved  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  himself  at  Oldforest. 

George  Ohaftington  said  that  he  had  heard  in 
town  he  could  be  amusing  when  he  liked,  but 
that  he  had  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
him  when  he  was  “in  form.” 

This  was  not  true,  but  it  was  ill-natured,  which 
is  notoriously  the  next  best  thing. 

Lady  Mourningthorpe  said  she  did  not  know 
why  he  came,  or  why  he  stayed,  or  who  invited 
him;  lie  said  Frederick  had, — if  so,  she  thought  it 
very  strange  that  Frederick  did  nut  come  to  enter- 
tain his  own  guest. 

Rochford  had  always  plenty  of  writing  to  do,  so 
he  seldom  showed  himself,  except  at  breakfast  and 
dinner.  Sometimes  he  played  pool  in  the  evening. 
When  he  did,  he  talked  very  little,  but  attended 
to  the  game.  He  played  very  well,  and  seldom 
missed  a division.  It  may  be  doubted  w'hether 
this  tended  to  increase  his  popularity. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  he  began 
to  think  that  he  had  sacrificed  enough  of  time  and 
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comfort  on  the  altar  of  friendship,  and  that  he 
might;  as  well  return  to  town. 

As  ho  was  returning  from  a long  and  solitary 
walk,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  start  on 
the  morrow.  He  had  wandered  along  in  his  usual 
absent  way  towards  the  front  door,  and  was 
ascending  the  steps,  w ithout  having  noticed  that  a 
carriage  was  drawn  up  m front  of  them,  from 
which  a lady  was  about  to  alight. 

He  had  got  about  half  way  up,  when  to  his 
intense  astonishment  and  disgust,  his  hat  was 
driven  suddenly  over  his  eyes  by  a slight  but 
steady  blow  planted  most  scientifically  upon  the 
top.  When  he  had  dragged  it  fiercely  off,  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  operation,  his  indignation 
suddenly  melted  beneath  the  gaze  of  a pair  of  the 
brightest  blue  eyes  imaginable,  carefully  placed 
within  about  three  inches  of  his  own. 

“ When  I had  done  it,”  said  their  owner,  “ f 
began  to  be  afraid  that  it  was  not  you  after  all, 
and  that  would  have  been  disagreeable,  would  it 
not  ? ” 

“ I do  not  see  that  follows  at  all,”  said  lloch- 
ford,  looking  at  his  hat. 

“ But  T cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I am  to 
see  you,  Charlie,”  continued  the  lady. 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  care  about  my  seeing  you — 
extinguishing  the  light  of  my  eyes  in  that  way.” 

“ But  it  is  nice  to  find  you  here — I had  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  bored  to  death — and  I was 
obliged  to  borne,  but  now,  as  I heard  an  omnibus 
driver  say  to  Lady  Snufileigh’s  coachman,  we  will 
wake  them  up.” 

And  Lady  Fanny  Trelane  finished  this  sentence 
by  executing  a pas  seul  in  the  hall,  winding  it  up 
with  what  young  ladies  call  “a  cheese,”  during 
which  her  whirling  skirts  coming  in  contact  with 
the  housekeeper,  who  had  come  forward  to  receive 
her,  they  very  nearly  cut  that  respectable  per- 
sonage oil  her  legs. 

Lady  Fanny  was  a first  cousin  of  Ilochford’s. 
They  had  been  brought  up  together  as  children. 
During  the  time  he  was  at  Harrow  and  Oxford, 
Rochford  had  always  spent  his  vacations  at  the 
house  of  his  uncle  and  guardian,  Lord  Camborne, 
who  was  Lady  Fanny’s  father. 

The  cousins  had  always  lived  so  much  on  the 
footing  of  brother  and  sister,  that  it  never 
occurred  to  them  to  fall  in  love  with  one  another. 
Indeed,  their  friendship  bore  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  clown  and  pantaloon.  It  was  always  at 
the  strongest  when  they  were  engaged  in  planning 
mischief  for  the  edification  of  somebody  else. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  they  last  met. 
Lord  Camborne  had  been  obliged  to  remain  in 
Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  had  found 
his  mischievous  daughter  the  kindest  nurse  in  the 
world.  The  father’s  health  was  now  restored,  and 
the  daughter’s  spirits  came  back  with  it. 

When  her  aunt,  Lady  Jane  Pol  whistle,  told  her 
father  with  lengthened  visage  the  story  of  some 
new  escapade  of  his  daughter’s,  the  old  carl  would 
only  laugh,  and  say — “ You  must  make  some 
allowance  for  her,  she  has  got  to  make  up  for 
three  years  of  lost  time.” 

When  Lady  Fanny  had  got  half  way  up  stairs 
she  turned  round,  and  seeing  Rochford  still  in  the 
hall,  she  attracted  his  attention — by  dropping  her 


parasol  on  his  head ; then  leaning  over  the 
banisters,  she  said,  “ I have  a message  for  you 
from  Fred  Mourningthorpe  ; I met  him  at  the 
Rugby  Station.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
little  matter  about  which  he  wrote  to  you  is  squared, 
but  he  hopes  you  will  stop  till  next  week  at  least, 
when  he  will  come  over  for  certain.  I told  him  I 
would  make  you.  Give  me  my  parasol.”  And 
the  young  lady  clapped  her  hands  together  to  show 
she  meant  to  catch  it. 

Rochford  tossed  it  up,  and  the  lady  fielded  it 
beautifully,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Mourningthorpe,  who  was  then  entering 
the  hall. 

“Shall  I stay  any  longer,”  said  Rochford  to 
himself,  as  he  was  dressing.  “I  may  as  well, 
now  Fanny  is  here — and  I suppose  my  uncle  is 
either  come  or  coming — I shall  try  if  I can’t  enjoy 
myself  even  in  this  hole,  now  I know  Fred  is  all 
right.  The  young  scoundrel,  to  serve  me  such  a 
trick  as  this.” 

And  he  walked  into  the  drawing-room  a few 
minutes  afterwards  with  an  expression  on  his 
countenance  so  different  from  anything  it  had 
worn  during  the  preceding  week,  that  Miss 
Ashford  whispered  to  her  sister  Constance,  “Look 
at  Mr.  Rochford,  he  looks  positively  handsome.” 

Rochford’s  eyes  met  hers,  as  she  lifted  them 
after  making  this  communication. 

The  young  lady  blushed,  as  Rochford  crossed 
the  room,  and  sitting  down  by  her,  began  to 
converse  in  so  animated  a strain,  that  she  imagined 
she  had  made  a conquest. 

The  illusion  was  dispelled,  however,  as  soon  as 
Lady  Fanny  Trelane  came  into  the  room. 

When  she  had  seated  herself,  Rochford  took  his 
position  on  an  ottoman  a little  behind  her. 

“Now,”  said  the  lady,  turning  her  head  a little, 
“ I want  to  be  amused  after  my  journey  ; tell  me 
everything  you  have  been  doing  since  1 saw  yon 
last— that  is  to  say,  all  the  fun.” 

Obedient  to  command,  Rochford  began  to 
describe  his  life  in  chambers,  the  eccentricities  of 
his  laundress,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  greengrocer's 
assistant  who  waited  at  his  parties,  with  many 
particulars,  all  of  which  were  novelties  to  his 
cousin.  Lady  Fanny  was  in  fits  of  laughter, 
which  she  made  no  effort  to  restrain,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Ini  t ter  worth  entered  the  room. 

Lady  Fanny  had  met  the  heiress  in  Rome  during 
the  preceding  winter,  and  they  had  become  great 
friends.  They  greeted  one  another  with  feminine 
affection. 

“ 1 am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,”  said  Lady 
Fanny,  “ and  in  this  stupid  place  too,  vdicre  we 
shall  be  sure  to  sec  so  much  of  one  another,  com- 
pelled to  form  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against  the  forces  of  Boredom.  How  long  have 
yon  been  here  ? A whole  fortnight  ? I suppose 
Charlie  has  kept  yon  awake  this  last  week  ?” 

“ And  who  may  Charlie  be  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  know  my  cousin,  Charlie  Rock- 
ford‘r” 

“ I have  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
Mr.  Rochford,  but  1 did  not  know  ho  was  your 
cousin,  and  certainly  I should  never  have  guessed 
that  there  was  any  relationship,  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  his  forte  seems  rather  to  be  the  sending 
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people  to  sleep  than  the  keeping  them  awake. 
“At  any  rate,”  Miss  Lutterworth  continued, 
“ if  any  one  was  somnolently  inclined  he  would 
be  far  too  polite  to  say  anything  to  arouse  them.  ” 

“ He  lias  been  flirting  with  somebody  else,” 
thought  Lady  Fanny  ; but  for  once  she  kept  her 
reflections  to  herself.  Turning  round,  she  walked 
off  to  Itochford,  and  pounced  upon  him  in  her 
usnal  unceremonious  style.  “ What  do  you 
think?”  she  said.  “My  old  friend,  Helen 
Lutterworth,  says  that  you  are  the  most  stupid 
person  she  has  ever  met.  How*,  don’t  look  angry, 
because  it  is  no  use.  But  I can’t  allow  this  at 
any  price.  People  say  that  we  are  very  much 
alike,  and  therefore  I feel  personally  interested 
that  you  should  do  credit  to  the  resemblance — so 
come  at  once,  and  show  her  that  she  is  mistaken.” 

She  had  seized  him  by  the  wrist  as  she  was 
speaking,  then  twisting  his  arm  under  her  own, 
she  carried  him  off  in  triumph  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  and  deliberately  jammed  him  down  on 
an  ottoman  by  the  side  of  Miss  Lutterworth,  to 
that  young  lady's  surprise  and  horror,  for  she 
guessed  at  once  that  her  observations  on  Itochford 
had  just  been  repeated  to  him. 

If,  however,  she  imagined  that  this  would  occa- 
sion any  awkwardness  on  his  part,  she  was  quite 
mistaken,  for  though  he  had  been  piqued  for  a 
moment  he  was  the  best  matured  fellow  in  the 
| world,  and  it  had  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  he 
! had  given  too  much  reason  for  the  lady’s  strictures. 
He  was  therefore  quite  prepared  to  obey  his 
cousin’s  commands,  and  endeavour  to  redeem  his 
character. 

Lady  Fanny  seated  herself  on  a lew  chair  oppo- 
site to  the  ottoman,  and  in  half  a minute  the  trio 
were  deep  in  conversation,  which  was  soon  varie- 
gated by  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  ladies.  At 
dinner,  Buclifordsat  in  his  old  place,  Lady  Fanny  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Miss  Lutterworth 
and  Rockford  talked  incessantly  about  everything 
and  everybody  ; the  unfortunate  Alfred  was  not 
even  able  to  slip  in  a word  edgeways.  Lady 
Mourningthorpe  looked  daggers  at  them,  and 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  such  near 
neighbours  again  if  she  could  possibly  help  it. 
But,  alas  ! in  a country  house,  if  you  separate 
people  at  dinner,  you  cannot  help  their  being 
together  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  Lady  Fanny  said  to 
her  friend,  “ I watched  you  two  all  dinner  time, 
but  I did  not  detect  the  slightest  signs  of  somno- 
lency.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Helen,  laughing,  “ it  was  only  by 
constantly  asking  him  questions  that  I could 
stibdue  the  symptoms.” 

“ I see,  just  as  when  people  have  been  taking 
too  much  laudanum,  you  must  always  make  them 
* move  on.  ’ ” 

The  next  day  but  one  Fred  Mourningthorpe 
arrived.  When  all  the  respectable  members  of 
the  household  had  retired  to  rest,  he  carried  off 
Itochford  to  his  sanctum.  There  was  a gigantic 
bowl  of  Curacoa  punch  steaming  on  the  table. 

‘ ‘ Now,  old  boy,  we  can  walk  into  the  affections 
of  this  little  lot,  and  smoke  some  cavendish  I have 
just  got  in,  until  an  azure  hue  pervades  all  things, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  till  all’s  blue,  or 


till  daylight  doth  appear,  you  pays  your  money, 
&c.  Now,  I know  you  are  longing  to  hear  all 
about  it.  This  is  how  it  was.  It  was  at  a ball 
given  by  the  Clodshire  Militia — all  of  ours  went. 
Now,  I never  can  stand  the  champagne  you  get  at 
those  places — too  filling  at  the  price.  I meant  to 
have  stuck  to  malt  all  the  evening,  but  the  beer 
ran  short  after  supper,  and  I was  obliged  to  take 
to  the  gooseberry.  Well,  I had  been  dancing  a 
good  deal  with  Polly  Flulfington,  sister  of  old 
Fluffingtoujof  ours ; finished  girl, but  five-and-thirty 
if  she  is  a day.  1 knoAv  it  was  the  third  galop 
after  supper.  There  was  a little  room  off  the 
ball-room  that  one  or  two  adventurous  couples 
used  to  back  into  occasionally  ; you  could  hear 
the  music  all  right,  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
&c.  Well,  somehow  we  got  in  there,  how  1 never 
knew.  I think  she  backed  me  in  without  my 
knowing  where  I was  going,  but  I won’t  swear  to 
it.  We  were  the  only  couple  there,  and  were 
taking  it  easy  until  we  got  into  our  second  wind, 
when  all  at  once,  instead  of  keeping  her  head 
over  my  shoulder,  as  is  seemly  in  a Christian 
young  woman,  she  drew  it  back  until  her  lips 
were  close  to  mine.  Of  course  I kissed  her — 
upon  my  life  I thought  she  expected  it.  Besides, 
through  some  mysterious  intervention,  that  kind 
of  girl  always  looks  better  after  supper.  But 
what  do  you  think  she  did  ?” 

Eochford  made  a feint  of  planting  “ one,  two,” 
in  the  most  approved  fashion. 

“ No  she  said,  “ ‘ Oh,  Frederick,  this  indeed 
is  happiness,’  ” and  fainted  right  off. 

“ Well,  I handed  her  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. They  soon  brought  her  round,  and  I gave 
her  a tumbler  of  champagne,  to  which  she  took 
very  kindly.  I had  forgotten  all  about  it,  when 
the  next  morning,  just  as  I was  doing  some  soda 
and  B,  in  rushed  her  brother,  the  old  major,  shook 
me  by  both  hands,  and  went  off  at  score  in  the 
heavy  father  style,  called  me  ‘his  dear  boy,’ 
told  me  she  had  three  thousand  pounds,  and  that 
there  would  be  his  little  savings  when  he  went  off 
the  hooks.  1 don’t  believe  the  old  scoundrel  has 
anything  beyond  a second  pair  of  spurs  in  the 
world.  1 was  so  taken  aback,  I had  not  got  a 
word  to  say.  The  moment  he  was  gone  I sat 
down  and  wrote  to  yon.  Then  Sluicer  came  in. 
Not  a ba<l  fellow,  Sluicer.  I told  him  about  it, 
and  asked  his  advice.  The  only  thing  he  could 
suggest  was  that  I should  drink  myself  into  a fit 
of  delirium  tremens,  then  I could  say,  that  my 
health  would  not  permit  my  forming  a matrimo- 
nial connection  at  present.  ‘ And  if  you  like  to 
try  it,  old  fellow,  ’ he  said,  ‘ I don’t  mind  drink- 
ing glass  for  glass  with  you,  for  the  first  week.’ 
Friendly  of  Sluicer,  was  it  not  ? ” 

“But  how  did  you  get  out  of  it  at  last?”  said 
Rochford.  “I  hope  I am  not  taking  Sluicer’s 
place  to-night.” 

“ Oh,  no  ! that  is  all  over,”  said  Fred  (filling  his 
forn’th  tumbler) . ‘ ‘ The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Young  Huggins,  son  of  a button-maker,  who  left 
him  half  a million  at  least,  had  been  away  on 
leave.  He  had  been  rather  sweet  in  that  quarter 
before,  and  when  he  came  back  they  nobbled 
him  and  threw  me  over.  His  delight  at  the  idea 
of  cutting  me  out  let  him  in  for  it.” 
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Frederick  and  Lady  Fanny  suited  one  another 
capitally,  and  became  great  friends.  Ilochford 
■was  no  longer  mischievous  enough  to  satisfy  his 
fair  cousin's  requirements.  Rut  Miss  Lutterworth 
and  he  often  formed  the  quieter  element  in  a very 
happy  quartet.  Time  slipped  away,  and  another 
fortnight  was  nearly  gone.  Rochford  felt  that 
he  must  return  to  town.  The  day  before  his  depar- 
ture, however,  he  said  : “ I am  a hard-working 
man,  Miss  Lutterworth,  and  now  I go  but  little  into 
society.  I am,  therefore,  going  to  say  what,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  more  proper  for  me  to  defer,  until 
our  acquaintance  was  of  longer  standing.  I have 
little  to  offer  you  save  my  love,  but  I think  you 
will  believe  me  when  I tell  you  that  is  yours.  I 
hope  that  a career  lies  before  me,  which  will  some 
day  give  me  a name  a woman  may  be  proud  to 
bear.  Will  you  share  my  struggle — or  if  the 
laurels  are  ever  worn,  may  I hope  to  be  permitted 
1 to  lay  them  at  yonr  feet  ? ” 

“ Since  I have  been  at  Oldforest,”  replied  Helen, 
“I  have  known  two  gentlemen  who  bear  the 
name  of  Rochford.  One  moody,  silent,  abstracted, 
indifferent  to  those  around  him,  sometimes  almost 
rude  ; the  other — the  other — ” but  here  she 
detected  something  like  a glance  of  triumph  in 
Rochford's  eye.  “ Well,  the  other  is  a little 
better,  though  he  might  be  improved.” 

“By  a wife  who  would  take  him  in  hand,”  sug- 
gested Rochford. 

“Seriously,”  she  continued,  “I  should  like  to 
know  which  Mr.  Rochford  addresses  me  to-day  ? 
— which  Mr.  Rochford  would  be  found  at  home  ?” 

Then  Rochford  told  the  story  -with  which  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted. 

* ‘ Well,  ” said  Helen,  “ if  I could  believe  that  you 
would,  show  the  same  anxiety  for  your  wife  that 
you  have  done  for  your  friend,  T might  be  induced 
to  say  yes.  At  any  rate,”  she  continued,  giving 
him  her  hand,  “I  must  have  your  solemn  assu- 
rance that  you  are  awake  at  last.” 

Herbert  Vaughan. 

THE  TEMPLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

When  a many-acred,  well-timbered  country 
gentleman  leaves  his  ancestral  home  in  Blankshire 
for  his  annual  fortnight  in  London,  during  the 
month  of  May,  he  is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
with  the  metropolis.  He  thinks  the  park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  beautiful,  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  worthy  of  Blankshire  itself,  and  so  on. 
But  let  a letter  from  his  family  lawyers — Messrs. 
Kaisay  and  Fyfay,  of  Grabbem’s  inn — summon 
him  to  town  on  urgent  private  affairs,  towards 
the  beginning  of  November.  As  the  good  squire 
grumbles  forth  his  disgust  at  the  aspect  of  London, 
tell  him  that  within  a stone’s  throw  of  those  filthy 
streets,  under  that  murky,  foggy  atmosphere,  and 
on  the  borders  of  that  pestiferous  stream,  which 
he  would  sooner  die  than  venture  on,  there  is  to 
be  seen  the  finest  collection  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  in  cultivation,  growing  and 

I thriving,  like  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  “the 
Groves  of  Blarney,  ” “ all  standing  naked  in  the 
open  air,” and,  at  the  end  of  October,  simultaneously 
llowering  into  millions  of  most  lovely  blossoms 
of  all  sorts,  in  lively  welcome  of  their  lords,  the 


lawyers,  to  their  dens  in  the  Temple — what  will  • 

he  think  of  the  sanity  of  his  informant  ? It  is  odd 
news  enough  for  a country  gentleman  to  be  told 
that  in  a London  climate  such  delicate  plants  as 
the  calceolaria,  the  scarlet  geranium,  and  the  clove 
carnation  live  and  flourish  ; that  on  the  walls  of 
a certain  parsonage  in  Tothill  Fields  is  as  large  and 
healthy  a fig-tree  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of 
England,  as  also  a noble  vine,  of  which  its  re- 
verend owner  receives  none  of  the  abundant  fruit 
only  because  like  Ovid’s  walnut-tree,  it  grows  by 
the  wayside,  and  juvenile  depredators  steal  the 
tempting  bunches  before  they  are  ripe  ; and  that 
some  of  the  choicest  and  best  cultivated  plants  are 
to  be  seen  outside  humble  window  sills,  in  Spital- 
lields  and  Bethnal  Green  ; — but  a flower-show — 
and  such  a flower-show — in  November,  down 
Fleet  Street  way — preposterous  ! 

About  the  time  when  these  pages  find  their  way 
into  Blankshire,  our  young  Prince,  after  opening 
the  library  of  the  Temple,  and  being  duly  elected 
a Bencher  of  one  or  both  of  its  Inns,  will  pay  a 
visit  to  the  famous  gardens,  which  by  the  talent 
and  perseverance  of  two  intelligent  horticulturists 
have  been,  within  a very  few  years,  made  the  pride 
of  the  Inns,  the  paradise  of  little  children,  and  the 
delight  of  the  weary  clerk  and  the  jaded  servant 
of  Captain  Pen.  The  annual  chrysanthemum  show 
has  not,  I believe,  been  held  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  while  the  pompone,  which  is  the  favourite 
flower,  is  of  very  recent  introduction  into  this 
country. 

The  chrysanthemum  (xpvaebv  av6->s)  or  golden 
flower,  is  of  the  order  compoxike  in  the  natural 
system,  and  in  that  of  Linnceus  comes  under  the 
head  of  Syngenesia  ■suprrjlua.  It  has  only  been 
common  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but 
it  was  introduced  from  China  in  the  year  1794. 
Neglected  for  a time  about  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  it  has  again  become  very  popular  of  late 
years.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  to  be 
cultivated  with  success,  a compost  of  throe  parts 
sound  loam  and  one  part  well  rotted  dung  should 
be  prepared  for  its  reception.  For  specimen- 
flowers  liquid  manure  (a  spadeful  of  horse  drop- 
pings or  half  a spadeful  of  sheep  droppings  to  four 
gallons  of  water)  should  be  occasionally  used.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  flower’s  popularity,  it  used 
to  be  planted  in  composts  of  goose-dung,  sugar- 
baker’s  scum,  decayed  willow  shavings,  and  goose 
blood,  but  that  is  never  done  now,  1 am  informed. 
Planting  commences  about  the  last  week  in  March. 

In  April  and  May  the  plant  likes  a south  aspect 
best,  but,  in  the  summer  months,  should  be  kept 
a good  deal  shaded.  When  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  the  young  plants  are  pegged  down  to  prevent 
too  tall  growth,  and  when  at  a height  of  one  foot 
or  one  foot  six  inches  may  be  tied  to  slender 
sticks.  During  the  month  of  August  the  plants 
are  watered  copiously  with  liquid  manure  until  the 
buds  are  as  large  as  Spanish  nuts,  when  only  pure 
water  should  be  given  them.  From  about  the 
middle  of  October  they  are  covered  over  at  night, 
the  frosts  retarding  the  swelling  of  the  buds  and 
the  free  expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  quite  open  they  should  be  covered 
during  the  day  also,  as  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  Temple  Gardens. 
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Gardeners  divide  the  chrysanthemums  into  three 
classes  — the  incurved  (the  petals  turned  in- 
wards), the  reflex  (the  petals  turned  outwards), 
and  the  anemone  flowered,  which  has  a centre 
like  a German  aster.  Of  these  species  the  anemone 
flowered  are  the  most  rare  and  difficult  of  culti- 
vation, the  incurved  are  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  reflex  are  somewhat  out  of  fashion. 
The  little  plants  called  pompones,  which,  as  I 
have  said  before,  have  very  lately  been  intro- 
duced from  France,  are,  as  their  name  implies, 
button-like  flowers,  the  pompome  being  the  button 
• which  certain  French  regiments  are  privileged  to 
wear  in  front  of  their  caps.  These  are  the  pet 
flowers  with  all  horticulturists. 

The  height  of  the  Chrysanthemum  varies  from 
seven  to  three  feet.  The  Anaxo  (red  orange)  and 
the  Temple  de  Salomon  (yellow)  grow  to  the  former 
height — theAnakim  of  the  race, — while  the  Queen 
Victoria  (delicate  peach)  and  the  Princess  Royal 
(rose)  only  attain  the  minimum  of  three  feet. 

There  are  now  in  cultivation  about  100  of  the 
large  varieties  of  the  flower,  of  all  colours,  blush 
and  pale  pink,  rose  and  lilac,  rose  and  carmine, 
red  and  crimson,  orange  and  red,  &c.,  &c.  ; of  the 
pompones  more  than  100  also,  plum  and  violet, 
rose  and  carmine,  bull'  and  salmon,  scarlet  and 
brown,  &c. 

Favourite  as  our  flower  is,  like  all  good  people 
it  has  its  enemies, — who  must  be  named  in  defence 
of  its  rights — mildew  and  earwigs,  sparrows 
and  aphis,  or  green  fly.  The  greatest  care 
should  h|  taken  to  guard  the  young  plant  from 
these  foes. 

In  Messrs.  Broome  and  Dale’s  collection  of 
chrysanthemums  it  is  noteworthy  how  many  of 
the  names  are  French.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
Antigone,  Mr.  Dale,  Bob  (late,  good  habit), 
Frederick  Peel  (dwarf,  very  free),  Old  Princess 
Royal,  Goliath,  and  Mrs.  Coombcs  ; but  these  are 
flanked  on  all  sides  by  Le  Grand  Napoleon 
(good  border  flower),  Eugenie,  Voltaire,  General 
Marceau,  Madame  Godereau,  Julie  Lagravcre, 
Leon  Lequay,  and  fifty  other  Gallic  cognomens. 

About  this  time  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
Temple  present  a most  brilliant  appearance.  The 
flowers  arc  in  perfection,  both  under  the  protect- 
ing tent  and  in  the  open  border.  Bend  your  steps 
into  the  gardens  as  soon  as  you  find  there  is 
such  a sight  within  earshot  of  Fleet  Street.  Find 
, out  the  three  gems  of  the  year,  Florence  (pompone), 
a red  reflex  flower ; Phidias,  lilac  and  ruse,  large 
reflex ; and  Queen  of  England,  large  incurved. 
Thank  Messrs.  Broome  and  Dale  for  providing 
such  a treat  for  you  in  the  month  sacred  to 
ennui  and  suicide,  as  well  as  to  lawyers  and  Lord 
Mayors,  and — mind  you  don’t  simke  over  the 
flowers.  C.  B.  B. 

A WALK  FROM  ROCHESTER  TO 
MAIDSTONE. 

Among-  the  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  combined 
with  antiquarian  and  historic  interest,  that  are 
now  easily  accessible  from  London,  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Medway  claims  an  important 
place.  A summer  day’s  excursion  to  this  portion 
of  the  “Garden  of  England”  has  left  some 
pleasant  memories,  which  we  would  now,  for  the 


information  of  pedestrian  readers  more  especially, 
endeavour  to  revive. 

The  Mid- Kent  Railway,  traversing,  first,  the 
undulating  woody  district  around  Bromley  and 
Beckenham,  and  afterwards  the  fair  meadows  and 
rich  hop-grounds  which  diversify  the  smiling 
valleys  of  the  Cray  and  the  Darent,  lands  us  finally 
at  Strood,  within  sight  of  the  ancient  towers  of 
Rochester.  That  old  city,  rising  boldly  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  broad  and  navigable  Medway, 
at  once  impresses  the  beholder  by  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  its  position,  as  well  as  by  the  lofty 
and  venerable  towers  which  surmount  its  other 
buildings.  Its  commanding  situation,  doubtless, 
gai  e it  that  importance  which  it  possessed  in  the 
days  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  even  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation.  The  internal 
aspect  of  the  town,  notwithstanding  its  proximity 
to  the  dockyards  of  Chatham,  and  the  changes 
which  railway  operations  have  effected  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  still  in  tolerable  harmony  with 
its  picturesque  site.  Ancient  houses  and  gateways 
meet  the  eye  while  we  ascend  its  steep  and  wind- 
ing streets,  and  bright  glimpses  of  the  river  and 
the  surrounding  green  hills  arc  obtained  from  un- 
expected openings.  Near  the  centre  of  traffic  we 
observe  a market-house  in  the  (plain t style — half 
French,  half  Flemish — which  prevailed,  at  least  in 
provincial  towns,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  An  inscription  records  the  fact 
of  its  erection  at  the  expense  of  one  of  England’s 
nnforgotten  worthies — the  valiant  Sir  Cloudcsley 
Shovel,  at  that  time  one  of  the  members  for 
Rochester.  Remembering  his  important  services 
to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
days  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
tragical  fate  which  overtook  his  fleet  and  termi- 
nated his  career  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  we  hasten 
towards  the  objects  of  highest  interest  in  Rochester 
— its  castle  and  cathedral.  The  former,  crowning 
the  verdant  and  here  well-shaded  bank  of  the 
Medway,  is  admirable  on  account  of  its  massive 
yet  elegant  tower  ancl  the  pure  and  magnificent 
Norman  architecture  of  its  interior.  No  assem- 
blage of  buildings  in  England,  indeed,  affords  a 
better  study  of  this  interesting  style  than  does 
this  castle,  together  with  the  adjoining  west  front 
of  the  cathedral.  The  latter,  especially,  with  its 
interlacing  arches,  rich  ornamentation,  and  sin- 
gular statuary,  leaves  a peculiar  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind.  Though  rebuilt  in  the 
Norman  period,  it  suggests,  by  the  great  antiquity 
and  originality  of  its  style,  thoughts  of  that  earlier 
and  more  national  Saxon  period  which  witnessed  | 
the  foundation  of  the  see  and  the  first  erection  of 
Ethelbert.  If  we  miss  the  aspiring  elevation  and 
the  grand  comprehensive  unity  of  the  subsequent 
pointed  styles,  wo  have  here  not  merely  the  interest 
of  variety,  but  also  a distinct  impression  awakened 
by  the  solemn  and  mysterious  massiveness,  the 
cloistral  depth  and  seclusion  which  seem  to  pre- 
vail. Those  ponderous  arches,  those  barbaric  but 
rich  capitals  and  mouldings,  seem  to  bring  ns  into 
contact  with  a remoter  and  more  primitive  state 
of  society,  when  the  bold  free  life  of  the  northern 
races  was  but  newly  engrafted  on  the  expiring 
civilisation  of  the  old  nations.  Entering  the 
cathedral,  we  find  the  western  end  still  completely  , 
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Norman,  chiefly  the  work  of  Bishop  Gundulf  m 
the  days  of  the  First  Henry ; but,  as  we  pro- 
ceed eastwards,  the  succeeding  styles  prevail,  the 
characteristic  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  Early 
English  predominating.  Below,  the  spacious  crypt — 
a forest  of  pillars  and  gloomy  vaults — is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  certain  dungeons  may  be  visited, 
which  look  even  now  sufficiently  awe-inspiring. 
Leaving  the  precincts,  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
Bishop  Fisher,  the  learned  adversary  aud  victim 
of  Henry  VIII. ; nor  of  a subsequent  occupant  of 
the  see,  Bishop  Sprat,  now,  perhaps,  less  remem- 
bered for  his  learning  and  his  political  notoriety 
in  16SS  than  known  as  the  author  of  some  dreary 
and  affected  poems. 

Quitting  the  city,  and  taking  a road  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river,  we  ascend  a steep  hill 
whose  summit  commands  a wide  and  magnificent 
prospect.  The  “ Medway  smooth  ” of  Milton  is 
seen  issuing  from  the  barrier  of  chalky  hills 
which  traverse  the  county  and  cross  several  of  its 
river  valleys.  Pursuing  its  majestic  course,  in 
many  a bold  curve,  through  the  narrow  but  fertile 
vale,  at  length  it  widens  seawards  to  complete 
that  union  with  “ Father  Thames”  so  sweetly 
sung  by  Spenser.  The  numerous  towers  and 
spires  of  Rochester  and  its  suburbs  are  seen  rising 
above  trees  and  shipping,  and  lower  down  the 
busy  dockyards  and  great  arsenal  of  Chatham. 
The  distinctive  features,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
of  English  scenery  and  civilisation  are  seen  grouped 
together  in  striking  and  comprehensive  unity. 

Pnrsuing  our  pilgrimage  across  the  country,  and 
keeping  as  long  as  possible  in  sight  of  the  “lovely 
Medua,”  as  Spenser  has  termed  the  river,  we 
admire  its  green  banks,  its  mazy  sinuosities,  and 
the  numerous  antique  churches  seated  near  it, 
even  where  extensive  lime-works  contribute  more 
to  utility  than  to  beauty  or  atmospheric  purity. 
Soon,  however,  a very  different  region  is  reached, 
for  we  have  to  cross  the  hilly  barrier  already  men- 
tioned, whose  steep  sides,  sprinkled  with  aged  and 
gnarled  yew-trees,  are  haunted  by  fresh  and  cool 
breezes  ; hedge-rows  and  ragged  copses  are  gay 
with  the  green  clematis,  the  white-blossomed 
cornel,  and  the  ever-graceful  briony.  As  we  rise 
towards  the  open  downs  the  wild  plants,  which 
delight  in  the  soil  of  the  chalk  formation,  display 
their  bright  and  varied  hues.  The  botanist  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the 
wild  milkwort,  with  its  calyx  of  dark  blue,  pink, 
or  white  enclosing  its  singular  and  delicate 
blossom. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  these  heights  a truly 
noble  prospect  expands  before  us.  The  great 
central  plain  of  Kent,  through  which  the  Medway 
here  flows,  is  seen  spreading  wide  eastwards  and 
westwards,  not  with  that  monotony  which  wearies 
the  eye  in  some  of  our  agricultural  counties,  but 
exulting,  as  it  were,  in  all  the  rich  variety  of  corn- 
land,  pasture,  and  hop-grounds,  alternating  with 
luxuriant  orchards  and  dark  woodlands,  while, 
enclosing  the  glowing  picture  with  a noble  frame, 
the  far-extending  downs  of  Kent  and  Surrey  rise 
blue  in  the  distance.  As  we  descend  into  this 
great  inland  basin  the  interest  of  the  journey  does 
not  diminish.  Winding  country-roads  lead  through 
this  blooming,  undulating  country,  past  many  an 


elm-shaded  hollow,  and  along  many  a breezy  ridge, 
where  innumerable  larks  welcome  the  sunshine  ; 
while  old  mansions  and  granges,  amidst  vast 
walnut  and  yew-trees,  contribute,  with  quaint 
timber  cottages  and  old  mills,  to  enliven  the 
varying  scene.  At  length  we  reach  Maidstone, 
the  capital  of  this  line  district,  a town  which 
unites  to  an  aspect  of  considerable  antiquity  all 
the  tokens  of  modern  activity  and  prosperity.  It  1 

is,  indeed,  the  centre  of  the  Kentish  hop-district,  i 

and,  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  Medway 
navigation,  it  has  become  the  seat  of  various 
manufactures  and  considerable  local  traffic.  The 
bridge  commands  a pleasing  view  of  the  Medway, 

I on  whose  eastern  bank  rises  an  ancient  and  stately 
church.  Old  timber-fronted  houses,  decorated 
with  fantastic  carving,  are  conspicuous  in  some  of 
the  principal  streets.  In  history,  however,  Maid- 
stone has  not  obtained  much  celebrity,  the  only 
recorded  event  of  importance  being  the  storming 
of  the  place  by  Fairfax  in  104S. 

We  bid  farewell  for  a time  to  the  pleasant  old 
kingdom  of  Kent,  leaving  Maidstone  by  the  North 
Kent  Railway,  which  affords  frequent  glimpses  of 
the  hied  way  and  Thames.  W.  B. 

PROFESSOR  BESSEL  AND  HIS  TAILOR. 

Bessel,  the  celebrated  astronomer  and  professor 
at  the  University  of  Kbnigsberg,  till  his  twentieth 
year,  was  a clerk  in  a mercantile  house  at  Bremen, 
where  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  to 
the  study  of  that  science  which  subsequently  ren- 
dered his  name  European.  By  his  mercantile  engage- 
ments he  had  acquired  a taste  and  knowledge  of 
manufactures,  which  distinguish  him  to  this  day  for 
the  elegance  and  neatness  of  his  wardrobe.  Family 
affairs  having  called  him,  a few  years  ago,  for  a 
short  time  to  Leipsic,  during  the  great  Michaelmas 
fair ; while  sauntering  there  one  day  amongst  the 
numerous  magazines,  and  looking  at  the  various 
articles  exposed  for  sale,  with  the  eye  of  a connois- 
seur, he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  pattern 
of  a piece  of  a new  fabricated  cloth  which  had 
just  been  patented  at  Bradford,  and  a small 
sample  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Leipsic. 
Bessel  at  once  bought  a few  yards  for  a dress  coat. 

On  his  return  home,  he  sent  for  his  tailor,  and 
showing  him  the  cloth,  the  latter  admired  the 
article,  but  declared  that  the  quantity  procured 
was  not  sufficient.  Bessel  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  could  not  possibly  get  at  Konigsberg  the 
stuff  required,  and  in  his  despair  he  sent  for 
another  tailor,  who  declared  the  quantity  quite 
sufficient,  and  actually  brought  in  a few  days  the 
ready  coat  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  astro- 
nomer. On  his  walk  to  the  University  one  morn- 
ing, a schoolboy  passed  him  with  his  books  under 
his  arm,  and  clad  in  a jacket  of  the  very  same 
pattern  and  cloth  he  was  so  proud  of ; stopping 
the  lad,  ho  inquired  of  him  to  whom  he  belonged, 
and  was  not  a little  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
father  was  the  very  tailor  who  made  him  the  coat. 
There  was  no  doubt  now,  that  the  tailor  had  found 
the  quantity  ample  enough,  to  cut  out  of  the 
excess  a jacket  for  his  boy.  He  asked  the  boy  to 
accompany  him  home  for  a few  minutes,  whence 
he  sent  for  his  first  tailor;  the  latter  having 
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arrived,  he  told  him  to  look  at  his  coat,  and  at  the  ! — ‘ • how  comes  it,  that  yon  thought  the  quantity 
jacket  of  the  boy,  and  say  whether  both  are  not  insufficient  even  for  my  own  coat,  while  your 
made  oi  one  and  the  same  piece.  The  tailor  broth er-tailor  found  it  even  enough  to  spare  some- 
having  affirmed  the  fact,  Bessel  told  him  that  the  thing  for  his  boy,  how  do  you  explain  that,  man  ? ” 
boy  belonged  to  the  tailor  who  actually  made  him  “In  the  most  simple  way,  your  honour;  my  Fritz, 
the  coat, — “And,  now,  I ask  you,  my  good  is  by  several  inches  taller  and  bigger  than  this 
fellow,”  continued  the  professor,  in  a serious  tone,  boy.”  M. 

TWILIGHT. 


Dewfall — and  l sat  and  read  i Sun-down — and  a grey-haired  man 

A letter  wet  with  tears  she  shed  : Tores  o’er  life’s  torn  chart  and 

First  grief  like  a blight- wind  blows,  plan  ; 

Blistering  life’s  summer-rose.  Traces  lines  almost  erased, 

Gun-fire — and  I tried  to  weep  Traces  letters  half  defaced  : 

O’er  a face  that  seemed  to  sleep — his  side  a faded  rcse, 

Far  away  from  home  and  those  Yellow,  withered,  “one  cf  those. 

Who  saw  our  love  grow  like  a rose.  Walter  Thori-burt. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TitE  day  oil  •which  Mr.  Lennox  was  buried  was 
heavy  and  dull ; leaden  clonds  hung  over  the  sky, 
and  the  air  was  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  an 
approaching  storm.  Keefe  and  three  other  young 
men  carried  the  coffin,  and  Helen  followed  it  with 
Airs.  \\  endell  ; she  would  not  stay  behind  ; she 
would  not  desert  the  beloved  remains  while  one 
office  of  love  could  be  performed.  Keefe  knew 
Helen  would  wish  the  funeral  to  be  as  private  as 
possible,  so  no  stranger  was  present,  except  those 
who  assisted  in  carrying  the  coffin.  Slowly  the 
little  company  wound  along  the  base  of  the  hills 
in  the  early  morning,  and  turning  into  a path 
which  led  up  an  opening  in  them,  soon  reached 
the  sheltered  hollow  where  the  burying-ground 
lay.  It  was  railed  in,  and  sheltered  by  a few  tall 
pines  standing  there  like  perpetual  mourners, 
sighing  with  their  sad  and  spirit  like  cadence  to 
the  passing  breeze,  and  bearing  aloft  their 
“ sculptured  cones,”  so  much  reverenced  by  the 
fire-worshippers,  as  holding  latent  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  flame  which  they  adored  as 
typieal  of  the  immortal  and  pervading  spirit  of 
the  universe.  A few  wooden  tablets  and  rude 
headstones  tangled  with  juniper  bushes  were 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  mounds.  The 
grave  was  already  dug ; no  priest  was  there  to 
perform  the  rites  either  of  faith  or  superstition  ; 


no  prayer  was  said,  exeept  those  breathed  silently  , 
by  Helen  and  Airs.  "Wendell  ; no  word  spoken. 
The  coffin  was  reverently  laid  in  its  resting-pla.ee  ; 
the  clay  shovelled  in,  the  sods  smoothed  over. 
Then  every  one  turned  to  depart  exeept  her  whose 
heart  still  clung  to  the  dearly  beloved  tenant  of 
that  narrow  bed  ; she  could  not  bear  to  leave  the 
form  so  much  loved  beneath  the  cold,  dark,  heavy 
earth.  With  drooping  head  and  clasped  hands 
she  stood  by  the  grave,  motionless  as  stone. 

“Come  now,  dear,”  said  Airs.  Wendell,  “let 
us  go  away.” 

“ Not  yet,  not  yet,”  pleaded  Helen  ; “ leave  me 
here  a little  while,  it  will  do  me  good.” 

“ It’s  best  as  she  says,”  said  Airs.  Wendell  to 
Keefe;  “I’ll  wait  for  her  outside  the  gate.” 

“ Let  me  wait,”  said  Keefe. 

Airs.  Wendell  made  no  objection,  she  rarely 
did  to  anything  proposed  by  Keefe  ; but  before 
she  left  him  she  warned  him  not  to  let  Helen  stay 
too  long,  as  it  looked  like  rain,  fitting  down 
near  the  gate  of  the  burying-ground,  Keefe  waited 
for  what  seemed  to  him  a long  time,  unwilling  to 
intrude  on  the  saeredness  of  Helen  s grief ; in- 
wardly tortured  by  a sense  of  his  insufficiency  to 
comfort  her  sorrow,  and  yet  at  times  daring  to 
indulge  in  wild  hopes  of  a future  when  he  might 
permit  himself  to  give  utterance  to  the  tender 
sympathy  which  tilled  his  heart , when  the  sound 
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of  thunder  made  him  start  up  and  hasten  to  bring 
Helen  away  before  the  storm  should  burst.  Her 
head  was  resting  on  the  grave,  and  the  sound  of 
Keefe’s  quick  steps  did  not  rouse  her.  He  stood 
for  a minute  reluctant  to  disturb  her,  for  he 
thought  she  was  praying,  but  another  peal  of 
thunder,  and  the  rapidly  darkening  sky  dispelled 
his  scruples. 

“ .Miss  Lennox,  there’s  a heavy  thunder-squall 
coming  on,”  he  said  ; “ if  we  don’t  make  haste 
well  not  get  home  before  it  breaks.” 

She  did  not  answer.  Terrified  at  her  strange 
silence  and  movelessness  he  bent  over  her,  and 
becoming  bolder  as  he  grew  more  alarmed,  he 
gently  raised  her  head.  Then  he  saw  that  he 
might  have  called  her  long  and  loudly  without 
being  heard  or  heeded.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  but  swollen  and  meaningless  ; her  lips 
parted  like  those  of  one  gasping  for  breath  ; she 
had  fallen  into  a sort  of  stupor,  and  was  as  un- 
conscious of  Keefe’s  voice  and  touch  as  if  she  had 
been  already  dead. 

liaising  her  in  his  arms  Keefe  carried  her  home ; 
the  thunder  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
lightning  darted  across  his  path,  but  he  neither 

I heard  the  one  nor  saw  the  other.  His  feelings  as 
he  held  her  close  to  his  heart  were  such  as  a 
parent  might  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  dread  of 
losing  her  only  and  idolised  child,  or  a miser  who 
had  found  the  pearl  of  countless  price  and  sees  it 
about  to  be  torn  from  his  grasp  : he  had  saved 
her  life,  and  in  saving  her  had  found  a new  life 
himself,  and  now  she  was  not  only  to  him  the 
first  and  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  but 
something  on  which  his  very  existence  depended. 
Every  moment  of  delay  seemed  a chance  of  her 
recovery  lost,  and  fear  and  love  giving  treble 
strength  to  his  vigorous  frame,  he  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  her  weight  as  he  flew  along.  At  last, 
and  just  as  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  he 
reached  the  house,  and  bursting  into  her  room 
laid  her  on  the  bed  ; then  rushing  to  Mrs. 
"Wendell,  who,  calm  and  unexeitable  as  she  gene- 
rally was.  had  screamed  with  terror  on  seeing 

I I Helen  apparently  dead  in  his  arms,  he  dragged 
her  to  the  bed,  exclaiming,  “ Took  at  her — is  she 
dying?” 

Mrs.  Wendell  took  Helen’s  burning  hand  in 
hers,  and  looked  at  the  poor  girl’s  flushed  face 
and  swollen  eyeballs,  while  Keefe  watched  her 
with  an  intense  anxiety  that  quivered  in  every 
limb. 

“ It’s  a brain  fever  she’s  got,  I guess,”  said 
Airs.  AVcndcll  ; “ but  you  needn’t  be  so  seared, 
dear  ; she’s  young  and  healthy,  and  with  God’s 
help  she'll  get  over  it.  Mercy  on  me,  I thought 
she  had  been  struck  by  the  lightning.” 

Fatigue,  grief,  loss  of  rest  and  food,  and  the 
violent  efforts  she  had  made  to  struggle  against  the 
weakness  she  could  not  overcome,  had  been  too 
1 much  for  Helen  to  bear  ; and  for  some  days  it 
seemed  impossible  that  she  could  recover.  Airs. 
Wendell  nursed  her  with  the  most  judicious  care, 
and  though  filled  with  compassion  at  seeing  one  so 
fair  and  young  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  strangers, 

! at  a time  when  sympathy  and  affection  were  so 
much  needed,  (and  under  any  circumstances  her 
• promise  to  Air.  Lennox  wonld  have  been  religi- 


ously kept,)  her  solitude  was  rendered  more  anxi- 
ous by  her  conviction  that  Keefe’s  happiness  hung 
on  the  slender  thread  which  bound  Helen  to 
life. 

Very  sad  it  was  to  hear  her  wild  delirious 
ravings, — more  melancholy  still  to  listen  to  her 
plaintive  moans.  The  whole  scene  of  her  ship- 
wreck was  acted  over  again  by  her  excited  fancy  ; 
the  red  lightning,  the  crashing  thunder,  the  furi- 
ous blasts,  the  foaming  waves,  were  all  present  to 
her  senses  ; and  again  she  saw  young  Bennett 
struggling  with  the  waves,  while  her  spirit,  like  a 
bird  straining  at  the  string  which  bound  it,  vainly 
strove  to  break  its  bonds  and  fly  to  his  aid. 

“ There,  there  ! — I see  him  now!”  she  cried, 
springing  up  wildly  ; “he  is  sinking  ; lie’s  going 
down.  Is  there  no  pity  in  heaven  ! Now  I have 
caught  him  ; ” and  she  would  grasp  the  bed- 
clothes frantically  ; “ help  me  to  hold  him,  or  he 
will  be  gone!  Are  you  men,  are  you  friends 
that  you  can  see  him  perishing  before  your  eyes, 
and  not  try  to  save  him  ? Oh ! now  he  is 
gone  ! ” 

And  her  shrill  cry  of  agony  would  ring  through 
the  room. 

‘ ‘ Look  at  them  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  ! ” she  would  exclaim  at  another  time  ; “see 
the  dead  men  holding  them  down  witli  their 
skeleton  fingers  ; see  the  white  foam  choking  up 
their  breath  ! Oh,  they  arc  all  dead,  dead,  dead  ! 
and  why  won’t  you  let  me  die  too  ? Why  are  you 
holding  me  in  this  burning  fire  ? Let  me  down  j 
into  the  cool  water ; look  at  it  sparkling  and 
shining  ; see  its  bright  clear  waves  rippling  upon 
the  white  sand  ; listen  to  them  murmuring  and  ; 
sighing  among  the  stones  ; they  are  calling  me 
now — hearken  ! ” and  in  a voice  which,  though 
shrill  and  strained,  was  full  of  the  saddest  pathos, 
she  sang : 

“ Come,  mariner,  down  to  the  deep  with  me, 

And  hide  thee  under  the  wave, 

And  quiet  and  soft  thy  rest  shall  be, 

In  a cell  of  the  mermaid’s  cave  !” 

Then  her  wild  frenzy  wandered  to  her  father’s 
grave,  and  she  would  call  to  Keefe,  with  the  most 
pathetic  cries,  to  take  him  out  of  the  earth,  de- 
claring that  she  knew  he  was  alive,  and  that  she 
heard  his  voice  entreating  her  to  release  him  from 
the  horrors  of  his  living  tomb  ; and  then  she 
wonld  dig  with  her  hands  at  what  she  believed  to 
be  his  grave,  and  implore  Keefe  to  help  her,  in  an 
agony  of  frantic  grief  that  might  have  touched  the 
hardest  heart.  At  other  times  she  was  gentle,  and 
her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  happy  days  of 
her  childhood,  to  birds,  and  streams,  and  flowers, 
and  green  trees  and  grass  ; and  she  talked  as  she 
had  talked  to  her  father  in  the  innocent,  playful 
words  of  infancy,  sing  baby-songs,  or  repeat 
the  prayers  she  had  been  accustomed  to  say  at  his 
kuee  every  night,  and  ask  for  his  parting  kiss,  as 
if  time  had  gone  back,  and  she  was  again  but  four 
years  old. 

On  the  night  her  fever  was  at  the  worst,  Keefe 
was  watching  outside  her  chamber-window,  (it  was  i 
open  to  admit  the  air,)  and  every  word  and  moan  I 
she  uttered  reached  his  ears.  It  was  hard  for  him 
to  listen  to  her  wild  ravings  and  cries  of  terror  and 
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anguish ; worst  of  all,  it  was  to  hoar  her  frenzied 
calls  on  his  name — her  piteous  entreaties  to  him 
forthe  help  he  was  powerless  to  give  ; it  was  bitter 
to  feel  that  while  lie  would  have  gladly  bartered 
all  the  joys  of  earth  to  have  been  able  to  clasp  her  1 
to  his  bosom,  and  soothe  all  her  pangs  away,  ho 
could  not  lighten  her  sufferings  of  one  single 
pain.  Yet  nothing  could  have  tempted  him  to 
leave  the  spot  or  close  his  ears  to  the  sounds  that 
tortured  him  so  acutely.  He  devoured  every  groan 
and  cry  which  she  uttered  with  jealous  avidity, 
and  felt  some  faint  comfort  m thus  sharing  her 
hngnisli.  Had  he  been  a poet,  he  might  perhaps 
have  uttered  such  a cry  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Browning  : 

“ And  is  this  like  love  to  stand, 

With  no  help  in  ray  hand, 

When  strong  as  death  I fain  would  watch  about  thee  ? 

My  love-kiss  can  deny 

No  tear  that  falls  beneath  it ; 

Mine  oath  of  love  can  swear  thee 

From  no  ill  that  comes  near  thee, — 

And  thou  diest  while  I breathe  it — 

And  I — I can  but  die.” 

At  last  she  began  to  sing. 

"Oh  ! that  I had  wings  like  a dove,  for  then 
I would  swiftly  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ; 

Then  would  1 make  haste  to  escape  far  off, 

Because  of  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest.” 

Soft,  sweet,  and  low  she  began,  like  the  sigh  of 
the  west  wind  before  summer  rain,  her  voice  gra- 
dually rising  and  swelling  into  the  inspired  energy 
of  impassioned  faith,  with  a full  richness  of  tone, 
and  fervour  of  expression,  which  lveefe  thought 
must  bo  like  the  music  of  the  angels.  Heavenly 
seemed  the  strain  as  it  floated  on  the  breath  of  the 
summer  night,  and  no  night  more  beautiful  ever 
"held  back  her  dark  grey  hood”  to  listen  to 
"the  touches  of  sweet  harmony;”  the  sounds 
soothed  Keefe,  as  if  by  magic  ; the  fiery  anguish 
that  had  been  torturing  him  seemed  suddenly 
softened  ; a divine  calm  seemed  to  fall  over  him  ; 
and  a holy  influence,  gentle  as  the  wing  of  that 
dove  of  which  the  sufferer  sang,  seemed  to  diffuse 
a soft  and  sacred  peace  around  him  ; and  then  a 
faint  gleam  of  hope,  like  the  first  streak  of  blue 
sky  coming  out  when  the  storm-clouds  have  passed 
away,  stole  into  his  heart,  and  he  felt  as  if  the 
tempest  had  indeed  gone  by.  Ere  long  the  chant 
paused,  died  away,  was  renewed  again,  faltered 
once  more,  and  then  finally  ceased.  There  was  a 
dead  silence.  It  brought  back  all  Keefe’s  fears, 
and  he  almost  believed  it  the  silence  of  death. 
The  legend  of  the  "pale,  faint  swan,  chanting  a 
doleful  hymn  to  her  own  death,”  rushed  upon  his 
memory; — had  her  soul  passed  away  in  that  flood 
of  celestial  melody?  Starting  forward,  he  looked 
through  the  open  window  into  the  chamber.  The 
candle  had  burned  low,  and  its  long  unsnuffed 
wick  threw  a strange  uncertain  light  around ; 
the  woman  whom  Mrs.  'Wendell  had  hired  to 
assist  her  in  nursing  the  patient,  sat  in  a rocking- 
chair,  fast  asleep  ; her  obtuse  senses  undisturbed 
by  that  unearthly  music  which  was  still  vibrating 
in  Keefe’s  ears. 

Mrs.  Wendell  was  letting  down  a curtain  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  when  suddenly  she  caught  sight 


of  Keefe’s  shadow  on  the  wall.  She  started  at 
the  sight,  but  still  more  when  she  tnrned  towards 
him,  and  beheld  his  pale,  anxious,  haggard  face. 
Coming  close  to  him,  she  whispered  : 

"She’s  better,  I guess,  poor  thing;  she  sang 
herself  to  sleep  like  a child.” 

"Are  you  sure  she  is  better  ? ” 

‘ ‘ Well,  she  is  ; the  crisis  is  jmssed,  and  now  she’ll 
get  well.” 

She  would  have  tried  to  make  Keefe  come  in, 
and  go  to  bed ; but  he  had  vanished.  Rushing 
away,  he  plunged  into  a thicket  of  pines,  where 
he  had  gone  many  times  during  Helen’s  illness  to 
hide  Lis  agony,  and  now  went  to  hide  his  joy. 

The  tide  was  full  in  his  swollen  heart,  and 
flowed  over  in  happy  tears  ; lie  thanked  God,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  grass,  fell  fast  asleep. 

CHATTER  xvi. 

Next  day,  Helen  awoke  with  her  senses  per- 
fectly restored.  Her  recovery  might  now  be  con- 
fidently expected,  but  her  strength  was  so  com-  1 
pletely  prostrated,  that  it  was  many  weeks  before 
she  could  leave  her  room.  Daring  that  time  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  Keefe. 

After  Mr.  Lennox’s  death,  Mrs.  AVendell  fonnd 
a book  in  his  coat  pocket,  which  Mrs.  W endell 
showed  to  Keefe.  It  was  a small  edition  of  “ Para-  , 
dise  Lost,”  and  on  opening  it,  Ivecfe  found  Helen's 
name  written  in  the  fly-leaf.  He  had  hitherto  1 
rather  scorned  reading  as  an  effeminate  pursuit, 
fit  only  for  preachers  and  schoolmasters,  but  a 
book  belonging  to  Helen  possessed  a magic  charm 
for  him,  far  greater  than  any  ever  attributed  to 
those  which  Faust’s  types  produced,  and  which 
would  have  encircled  a child’s  first  primer,  had  it 
been  hers,  witli  as  bright  a halo  as  a volume  of 
Shakspeare  or  Dante.  In  reading  this  book  he 
fancied  he  was  holding  a sort  of  mystic  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  his  idol,  instead  of  with  the  soul 
of  the  "sky-ensphered  ” poet  enshrined  in  its  pages. 
Keefe  had  his  inspiration  as  well  as  Milton,  and, 
like  all  high  enthusiasms  which  raise  us  above  self, 
the  sacred  lire  so  lately  kindled  was  rapidly  puri- 
fying and  exalting  his  whole  being.  At  first,  he 
thought  only  of  Helen  as  he  read,  but  soon  the 
wonderful  power  and  beauty  of  the  poem  began  to 
exercise  their  influence,  and  other  feelings  woke 
Avithin  him.  The  terrible  sublimity  of  the  two 
first  books,  the  infernal  world  of  " solid  and  liquid 
fire,”  its  fallen  spirits,  and  their  dark -throned  ; 
leader,  towering  in  lurid  grandeur  over  all,  power- 
ful in  intellect,  mighty  in  will,  strong  against  i 
defeat,  torture,  despair,  unconquerable  in  pride,  i 
tameless  in  energy,  godlike  e\’en  in  his  degrada- 
tion, touched,  too,  Avith  some  softer  feelings  Avhich 
win  pity  for  him  in  eArery  gentle  heart, — all  excited 
and  improved  Keefe’s  daring  and  ardent  nature  ; 
while  the  beautiful  picture  of  Eden  and  its  happy 
lovers,  dwelling  in  primitive  purity  and  bliss,  its 
fair  bowers  and  grottos,  its  clear  streams  and  soft 
airs,  its  thornless  roses  and  Hesperian  fruits,  its 
blissful  birds,  and  beasts  owning  glad  subjection 
to  the  peerless  pair  moulded  in  perfect  beauty  and 
grace,  walking  through  the  garden  of  God,  half 
human,  half  divine — human  enough  to  win  the 
sympathies  of  mortals,  divine  enough  to  raise  us 
to  a more  ethereal  clime  than  that  avc  inhabit — 
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clianneil  and  elevated  liis  mind.  --cw  worlds 
rising  out  of  chaos  opened  to  his  view , new  per- 
ceptions of  beauty,  new  aspirations  after  w hat  was 
great  and  good,  a disgust  for  all  that  was  low, 
coarse,  and  vicious,  rose  up  within  him  : the 
slumbering  depths  of  his  strong  soul  had  been 
stirred  by  the  breath  of  love,  and  his  excited 
faculties  eagerly  grasped  at  the  wide  range  of 
ideas  and  profuse  variety  of  imagery  suddenly 
presented  to  him.  Again  and  again  he  read  the 
passages  that  most  deeply  interested  him,  and 
each  time  with  a truer  appreciation  of  their  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  a clearer 
consciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies  grew  witbiu 
him,  and  a keener  perception  of  his  immeasurable 
inferiority  to  her,  who  was  in  his  eyes  the  perso- 
nification of  all  that  was  most  beautiful,  pure,  and 
good.  The  brighter,  the  fairer,  the  more  gifted 
she  appeared  to  him,  the  more  he  exaggerated  his 
own  rudeness  and  want  of  culture,  and  the  farther 
did  all  hope  of  ever  winning  the  right  to  tell  his 
love  recede  beyond  bis  sight.  Yet  with  all  this 
he  felt  a proud  conviction  that  he  had  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  think  truly  and  act  nobly, 
and  that  prophetic  burning  impulse  which  urges 
the  intense  will  onwards  by  whispering  of  the 
might  within  and  promises  of  eventual  reward, 
stirred  strongly  in  his  breast.  Hitherto  he  had  only 
had  the  vague  promptings  of  his  own  struggling 
energies  to  excite  him,  but  now  an  irresistible  force 
bad  thoroughly  aroused  bis  dormant  faculties  ; now 
a deep,  steadfast  passion  had  taken  possession  of 
him,  infusing  a new  life  and  soul  into  his  being, 
and  giving  him  net  only  the  wish  and  determina- 
tion to  raise  himself  to  the  sphere  of  that  fair 
planet,  which  had  shed  such  pure  and  holy  radi- 
ance on  bis  path,  but  the  power  to  do  it.  In  the 
first  place  he  resolved  to  improve  himself  as  far  as 
he  could  while  Helen  was  confined  to  her  room, 
that  ho  might  be  somewhat  better  fitted  for  her 
society  when  they  met  again.  He  bad  given  up 
his  house  to  Helen  and  Mrs.  Wendell,  when  Helen 
was  taken  ill,  and  he  now  occupied  a shanty  at  a 
little  distance,  which  had  been  formerly  inha- 
bited by  O’Brien.  It  was  still  in  the  state  in 
which  the  schoolmaster  had  left  it,  hut  it  con- 
tained nothing  of  the  slightest  value,  except  a 
couple  of  shelves  idled  with  hooks,  which  Keefe 
would  not  nowr  have  exchanged  for  their  weight 
in  gold.  Some  were  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  a 
good  many  were  French  \vorks,  hut  there  were  a 
few  volumes  in  English.  A history  of  the  Greek 
mythology  satisfied  the  curiosity  Milton’s  innu- 
merable allusions  to  the  beautiful  divinities  of  the 
cloud-capped  Olympus  had  created  ; Bacon’s  Essays 
and  Goldsmith’s  works  were  also  there,  others  not 
worth  mentioning ; but  to  Keefe  their  riches 
seemed  inexhaustible. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  books  read,  hut  the 
exercise  they  give  to  the  intellect,  the  ideas  they 
impart,  the  thoughts  they  awaken,  that  develope 
and  nourish  tlie  mind  ; and  bis  was  of  that  rare 
and  vigorous  order  whose  virtues  ‘ ‘ grew  like  the 
strawberry  under  the  nettle,  ” and  its  powers 


had  led,  it  seized  with  avidity  tlie  aliment  best 
fitted  to  ripen  and  unfold  the  innate  fine  qualities 
it  possessed. 

Tlie  change  a few  weeks  of  hard  study  effected 
in  Keefe  might  almost  have  seemed  miraculous  to 
any  one  ignorant  of  the  progress  a powerful  mind 
can  make  under  the  influence  of  a strong  stimulus 
and  a determined  will.  His  face,  always  open  and 
intelligent,  now  beamed  with  expression  ; his  air 
had  gained  something  of  grace  and  refinement, 
without  losing  its  frank  self-reliance  and  manli- 
ness ; his  voice  had  been  always  clear  and  well 
toned  ; bis  language  was  no  longer  deformed  by 
slang  phrases,  or  oatlis,  and  bis  manner  had  grown 
more  gentle  and  less  abrupt.  The  unwronght  gold 
of  his  nature  was  rapidly  refining  and  brightening 
beneath  tlie  skilful  touch  of  that  matchless  artist, 
Love. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


“ Like  the  summer  grass, 
Fastest  by  night.” 


Strengthened  by  the  free  and  energetic  life  he 


Great  was  Helen’s  delight  when,  for  the  first 
time  after  her  illness,  she  crept  to  tlie  window, 
leaning  on  the  kind  arm  which  had  so  tenderly 
ministered  to  her  wants  during  her  long  illness, 
and  looked  on  the  fair  face  of  Nature,  so  long  hidden 
from  her  eyes,  and  now  resplendent  in  the  glory  of 
summer.  The  flush  of  roses  before  tbe  house, 
unexhausted  by  the  daily  bouquets  whieli  Keefe 
had  furnished  to  brighten  and  perfume  her  chain 
her ; the  blue  cloudless  heaven;  the  broad  mirror 
like  lake  ; the  glowing  sunlight  spread  over  all 
seemed  to  her  eyes  a scene  of  enchanted  beauty 
and  all  past  sorrow  was  for  the  moment  forgotter 
in  the  vivid  enjoyment  with  which  she  felt  lie} 
renovated  life.  The  next  day  she  was  able  to  se> 
Keefe ; hut  Mrs.  Wendell,  before  she  aclmittec 
him,  made  him  promise  that  he  would  only  stay 
few  minutes,  fearing  that  his  presence  woul< 
awaken  in  Helen  memories  too  painful  am 
agitating  for  her  weak  state  to  bear.  His  hear 
throbbed  joyously  as  he  followed  Mrs.  Wende) 
into  tlie  room,  hut  it  stood  still  with  the  shoe 
Helen’s  pale,  wasted,  worn  looks  inflicted  on  hid 
She  sat  in  a rocking-chair  by  the  window,  wrappe 
in  a large  woollen  shawl,  a little  lace  cap  whic 
her  good  nurse  had  made  for  her,  partly  coverin 
her  hair,  which  had  been  cut  short  during  lif 
illness,  hut  still  hung  iu  soft  curls  from  he 
temples,  its  glossy  blackness  contrasting  not  mca 
with  the  snowy  lace,  than  with  the  pale  cheek 
shaded.  Weak  and  wan  she  looked,  but  seren 
smiling,  hopeful,  and  pure  as  an  angel, 

“ Freed  from  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality.” 

But  Ivoefe  could  not  at  first  believe  iu  h 
convalescence ; tbe  dimmed  lustre  of  her  lai 
dark  eyes,  her  thin  hand,  and  hollow  chee 
seemed  to  deny  its  reality,  and  his  heart  sank 
he  looked  at  her. 

She  saw  his  emotion,  and  when  her  eye  met  h 
wistful,  anxious  glance,  a beam  of  its  old  brig! 
ness  kindled  in  it,  and  her  elieek  flushed. 

<;I  look  very  ill,  1 suppose,”  she  said,  “but 
know  I am  getting  well,  so  you  must  not 
frightened,  and  thiuk  it  is  a ghost  you  have  coi 
to  see,  instead  of  a sick  girl.” 

The  touch  of  her  wasted  hand,  the  low  music, 
her  voice,  drew  forth  Keefe’s  heart,  as  if  it  h 
been  a mother's  yearning  over  her  pining  babe.  - 
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“ Are  you  Letter — are  you  really  better  ?”  was 
all  be  could  say. 

“ Yes,  indeed,  nearly  well,  and  aide  to  eat  nice 
strawberries,  and  to  admire  tlio  beautiful  roses 
you  sent  me.  How  glorious  the  lake  looks,  and 
the  sky,  and  the  whole  world  ! Were  the  trees 
ever  so  green,  or  the  sky  ever  so  blue  before  ? I 
am  longing  to  get  out.  Mrs.  Wendell,  when  may 
I go  out?” 

“Well,  dear,  very  soon,  I expect.” 

“The  sooner  the  better,”  said  Keefe,  with 
animation,  gathering  hope  that  she  was  actually 
getting  well,  from  her  lively  tone  and  brightening 
looks. 

“This  warm  sun  and  sweet  air  will  be  your 
best  cure.  You  must  pick  some  strawberries  for 
yourself  before  they  are  all  gone,  and  gather  the 
roses  that  arc  in  bloom  now,  before  they  fade.” 

“Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Dillon,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell, 
“ we  mustn't  hurry  Miss  Lennox.  She's  got 
to  be  a baby  now,  and  to  creep  before  she  can 
walk,  and  to  walk  before  she  can  run,  and  she 
mustn’t  be  tired  with  too  much  talk  yet  awhile 
either.” 

“ That’s  a hint  for  me  to  go  : must  I take  it  ? ” 
said  Keefe. 

I ‘ Oh,  I am  not  tired  yet,  ” said  Helen. 

“Nor  I don’t  want  you  to  be  either,  dear,” 
said  Mrs.  Wendell.  “ You  must  do  as  I bid  you, 
till  you’re  quite  strong,  and  it’s  best  not  to  do  too 
much  at  iirst.” 

‘ ‘ I should  be  the  most  ungrateful  creature  iu 
the  world,  if  1 did  not  do  as  you  bid  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Wendell,”  said  Helen.  “What  trouble  I 
have  given  you,  what  a burden  I have  been  to 
you,  and  how  good  and  kind  you  are.  And  you, 
Mr.  Dillon — but  I won’t  speak  of  it ; thanks  are 
but  mockery  for  such  benefits  as  I owe  you.” 

She  stopped,  very  much  agitated.  Keefe  could 
not  trust  himself  to  answer.  If  he  had  spoken  at 
all,  his  full  heart  would  have  said  more  than  he 
dared  give  utterance  to.  But  Mrs.  Wendell 
jinetly  laid  her  brown  and  bony  hand  on  Helen’s 
small  white  one. 

“ Hush  ! ” she  said,  in  her  calm,  steady  voice, 

no  looking  back  to  the  past.  Let  us  look  for- 
ward. God  does  not  like  us  to  look  backward. 
Remember  Lot’s  wife  ! An  angel  of  blessing  and 
^promise  you  have  been  to  me,  warming  and  com- 
porting  my  old  heart,  and  bringing  back  to  me  feel- 
ings that  I thought  were  dead  and  buried  long  ago, 
so  never  talk  more  of  being  a burden  or  a trouble 
to  me.  As  to  Mr.  Dillon,  I guess  he  doesn’t  think 
the  debt’s  all  on  your  side  ; but  there’s  no  time  to 
settle  accounts  now,  for  he’s  been  here  long  enough 
already.  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Dillon,  clear  out,  will 
lyou  ? I 

“ I suppose  I must,”  said  Keefe;  but  he  lin- 

E:d  till  Helen  held  out  her  hand  and  asked 
to  come  again  to-morrow  ; then  he  went  away 
_ pier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before. 
About  a week  after,  towards  the  close  of  a 
lovely  day,  Helen  sat  in  the  stoup,  and  Keefe 

Beant  over  a high-backed  wooden  chair  close  at 
ler  side.  Grasshoppers  chirped  in  the  warm  sum- 
pier  grass,  and  birds  filled  the  orchard  with  their 
|3ongs,  while  at  intervals  the  hoarse;  sounds  of  the 
ullfrogs  and  musquito  hawk  boomed  in  the  deep 


under-notes  of  the  concert.  The  cattle  came 
winding  along  the  bank,  the  boss-cow’s  bell  tink- 
ling as  she  led  the  way  with  steady  tread  down  the 
sandy  beach  to  drink  at  the  lake,  a faint  smell  of 
water-lilies  floated  up  from  the  water,  a light  skiff 
or  two  moved  over  its  surface,  flushing  crimson 
under  the  sun’s  setting  glories,  and  the  distant 
drop  of  the  oars  seemed  like  the  soft  throbbings 
of  its  mighty  heart.  Healtli  and  bloom  were  now 
rapidly  returning  to  Helen,  and  as  she  sat  in  the 
golden  sunset,  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  refine- 
ment, and  the  soul’s  light  flashing  out  of  her  eyes, 
seemed  almost  divine  to  Keefe.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a pretty  little  basket  of  Indian  bark-work, 
one  of  Coral’s  presents  to  Keefe.  He  had  filled  it 
this  evening  with  the  last  wild  strawberries  of 
the  season,  and  given  them  to  Helen,  and  he  now 
stood  watching  her  as  she  eat  them,  and  praised 
their  sweetness  with  almost  childish  delight.  Then 
she  admired  the  tasteful  workmanship  of  the  . 
basket,  and  asked  who  had  made  it.  Keefe  told 
her,  and  she  listened  with  interest  to  the  romantic 
story  of  the  little  Indian  girl.  Alas  ! for  poor 
Coral ! Though  he  talked  of  her,  he  thought 
only  of  Helen  ; and  in  his  eager  longing  to  gain  a 
pleased  glance  or  bright  smile  from  his  beautiful 
listener,  the  heart  his  little  playmate  had  laid  at  his 
feet,  the  love  that  from  her  distant  home  still 
followed  him  with  passionate  devotion,  was  quite 
forgotten.  Then  Helen  reminded  him  of  his  pro- 
mise to  tell  her  something  of  his  childhood  and 
his  parents.  It  was  a sad  story.  His  father  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  a party  of  yeomanry, 
who  were  deliberating  about  hanging  him  on  the 
next  tree,  when  a party  of  United  Irishmen  came 
up  and  rescued  him.  Full  of  fierce  rage  at  his 
escape,  the  yeomanry  returned  to  bis  house,  and 
in  the  dead  of  night  set  it  on  fire.  A servant 
woman,  who  was  much  attached  to  Keefe,  was 
roused  from  her  sleep  by  the  smoke  and  smell  of 
fire,  and  rushing  into  the  room  in  which  he  lay, 
dragged  him  out  of  bed  and  out  of  the  house, 
calling  on  his  mother  to  follow.  But  she  either 
did  not  hear,  or  was  too  frightened  to  make  her 
escape,  and  perished  in  the  flames,  with  an 
infant  six  months  old,  who  slept  by  her  side. 

“ When  poor  Judy  had  dragged  me  what  she 
thought  a safe  distance  from  the  house,”  said  ■ 
Keefe,  “ she  stopped,  and  clasping  her  hands,  and  ' 
uttering  wild  cries,  she  sobbed  and  wept  over  me. 

It  seems  like  a wild  dream . The  day  was  just 
breaking,  and  through  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn 
glared  the  red  llames  of  the  burning  house. 
Bewildered,  frightened,  half-asleep,  not  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  or  where  I was,  I 
looked  at  the  blazing  pile  for  a minute  ; then  part 
of  the  truth  rushed  on  me,  our  house  was  on  lire, 
and  my  mother  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  My 
agony  was  so  great  that  I wonder  it  did  not 
destroy  my  reason  for  ever.  Frantic  with  grief 
and  despair,  I tried  to  break  away  from  Judy,  and 
go  back  to  search  for  my  mother,  but  she  held 
me  fast ; she  was  a strong  woman,  and  I was  only 
seven  years  of  age  ; and,  in  spite  of  my  struggles, 
she  forced  me  away  to  a house,  where  she  knew 
she  would  find  safety  and  protection.  What  a , 
sight  it  was  for  my  father  to  see  when  he  returned 
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home  ! — his  house  in  ruins,  his  "wife  and  child  a 
heap  of  ashes  in  the  midst.  No  wonder  his  whole 
nature  should  have  been  poisoned  for  ever.  Oh  ! 
when  I think  of  it  even  now,  my  brain  seems  on 
fire.  It  seems  so  hard  that  she  who  was  so  tender 
to  every  living  being  should  have  suffered  such  a 
dreadful  death.” 

Though  the  tenderest  sympathy  spoke  in  Helen’s 
looks  and  the  tones  of  her  voice,  she  could  only 
say  timidly  and  softly  : 

“Her  sufferings  are  all  over — she  is  happy  in 
Heaven  now.” 

“I  believe  it,”  said  Keefe,  earnestly  ; “if  I 
had  not  believed  it,  what  might  T not  have  been 
now  ? ” 

His  lip  quivered,  and  the  tears  gathered  in  his 
eyes ; but  dashing  them  hastily  away  he  quickly 
regained  his  composure.  Afterwards  they  talked 
of  Helen's  father,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  them  to  Loug  Arrow.  His 
pride,  which  had  been  long  centred  in  his  mer- 
cantile fame,  had  been  deeply  ■wounded  by  his 
failure,  though  no  bankrupt  had  ever  failed  with 
a more  unblemished  reputation  ; he  felt  a morbid 
aversion  to  everything  connected  with  his  old 
pursuits,  and  his  strongest  wish  was  to  remove 
far  from  the  scenes  which  had  witnessed  his 
prosperity,  and  where  all  the  fruits  of  a life  of 
anxiety  and  exertion  had  been  torn  from  his 
grasp.  He  felt  a longing  to  go  forth  into  the 
woods,  and  there  cast  off  his  old  life  “ as  the 
snake  his  slough,”  to  apply  the  balsams  and 
anodynes  Nature  bears  in  her  bosom  for  the  relief 
of  all  her  unhappy  children,  and  to  seek  a new 
happiness  in  a life  of  harmony  with  her  dictates, 
in  a free  intercourse  and  communion  with  her 
beauties,  and  in  a more  pure  and  unselfish  human 
interest.  Helen  had  been  left  a legacy  of  some 
few  hundred  pounds  by  a relation  who  had  died 
when  she  was  a child,  and  with  part  of  this  sum 
Mr.  Lennox  made  arrangements  for  purchasing  a 
lot  of  land  at  Long  Arrow,  having  heard  very 
favourable  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  land 
and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  finding  in  its 
distance  from  his  old  residence  and  connections  a 
still  stronger  recommendation.  After  the  sum 
necessary  for  this  purchase,  he  still  possessed  funds 
sufficient  to  build  a small  log-house  when  he  should 
reach  his  new  home,  to  furnish  it  on  an  econo- 
mical scale,  and  to  buy  such  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  stock  as  would  be  indispensable  to  a 
farmer.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  new  hopes,  and 
Helen’s  affectionate  efforts  to  cheer  him,  his 
| spirits  and  health  seemed  to  grow  worse  every 
hour  from  the  day  he  left  Quebec,  till  at  last  the 
wreck  of  the  schooner,  and  the  loss  of  everything 
he  possessed  in  the  world,  brought  his  sufferings 
to  a climax,  and  his  broken  frame  and  shattered 
energies  could  endure  no  more.  The  first  part  of 
| her  story  Helen  told  calmly  enough,  but  when  she 
spoke  of  her  father’s  illness  and  the  ■wreck  of  the 
schooner  she  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts, 

, restrain  her  tears.  She  related  young  Bennett’s 
brave  and  generous  conduct  with  sad  yet  eloquent 
enthusiasm,  and  when  she  alluded  to  the  agony  of 
pity,  admiration,  and  grief  with  which  she 
I had  watched  the  struggles,  a pang  of  jealousy 
1 1 smote  Keefe’s  heart,  and  ho  almost  envied  the 


gallant  young  sailor  the  fate  which  had  won  for 
him  such  grateful  and  compassionate  sympathy  ; 
but  when,  soon  after,  she  spoke  of  himself,  and 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  that  filled  her  heart, 
too  full  for  -words,  beamed  in  her  earnest  eyes,  and 
coloured  her  glowing  cheek,  he  envied  no  one. 

Helen  now  grew  rapidly  better,  and  no  day 
passed  that  Keefe  did  not  spend  part  of  it  by  her 
side.  His  spear  drew  the  finest  fish  from  the  lake, 
his  gun  brought  down  for  her  the  best  game  in 
the  forest,  he  brought  her  rare  fruits  and  dowers, 
and  day  after  day  he  saw  with  delight  a brighter 
beam  in  her  eye,  a deeper  rose  tint  on  her  cheek, 
and  beheld  her  form  regaining  its  strength  and 
roundness.  She  was  soon  able  to  walk  with  him 
along  the  lake  shore  amidst  the  lovely  lights  and 
soft  tints  of  the  summer  eves,  and  what  enchanted 
evenings  they  were  to  them  ! He  described  to 
her  the  wild  scenes  in  which  he  had  mingled  | 
related  anecdotes  of  Indian  and  forest  life,  their 
sports  and  occupations,  with  a fresh,  vivid  elo- 
quence which  increased  their  interest.  ITe  told 
her  legends  of  his  native  land,  which,  heard  in 
early  childhood,  still  held  tenacious  place  in  his 
memory  ; tales  of  the  fairy  folk  dancing  round 
some  old  rath  or  ruined  castle  in  the  dewy 
summer  twilights  to  the  sound  of  unearthly 
music,  whose  spell  drew  all  that  heard  it  within) 
their  magic  circle  ; or  riding  through  lovely  glens 
clad  in  robes  of  emerald  colour  and  sheen  on 
milk-white  steeds,  sometimes  bearing  off  unchris- 
tened babes  into  fairyland,  and  leaving  in  their 
stead  strange,  unhallowed  changelings  ; of  the 
ominous  Banshee,  tall,  lily-fair,  with  long  golden 
locks,  coming  to  the  dwellings  of  men  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  in  pallid  moonshine,  through  the 
tempests  of  rain  and  wind,  or  amidst  frozen  snow' 
drifts,  and  in  a wild,  wailing  melody,  jireter- 
naturally  beautiful,  but  burdened  with  woe  anc 
death,  giving  warning  that  some  member  of  tin 
family  is  about  to  pass  away  from  earth  ; of  tin 
Leprechaun, keeping  watchover hidden  treasures ii 
some  desolate  spot  ; of  demon  sprites  lurking  h 
caverns  and  in  the  beds  of  mountain  fiver# 
bearing  the  form  of  animal  or  bird,  but  betrayin; 
in  their  fiendish  eyes  the  evil  spirit  lurkin  . 
within,  and  watching  to  lure  some  belate- 
traveller  to  his  doom. 

But  Ivecfe  was  not  the  only  speaker.  Hele 
had  many  things  to  describe  to  him  about  vrhic 
he  knew  nothing,  but  which  had  often  excited  hi 
curiosity.  Though  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
very  quiet  manner,  still  she  knew  more  than  1 
did  of  cities  and  their  inhabitants  ; she  had  mixe 
occasionally  with  men  of  large  information  an 
wide  experience,  and  \v  ith  her  father  she  ha 
enjoyed  the  companionship  of  an  enlightened  an 
cultivated  mind  ; she  had  enriched  her  though 
and  imagination  by  reading  ; she  had  seen  bea' 
tiful  works  of  art  which  she  had  learned  to  appr 
ciate,  and  when  she  met  with  any  one  in  who 
sympathy  she  confided,  she  could  talk  so  pie 
santly  that,  even  if  he  had  not  loved  her  as  he  di 
Keefe  might  well  have  found  pleasure  in  listenii| 
to  her.  As  it  was.  he  hung  upon  her  words  as ' 
he  found  in  them  a voice  that  answered  to  all  t 
secret  longing  his  heart  and  soul  had  ev 
known.  Ilis  own  fancy  kindled  at  the  Hash 
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hers,  and  all  that  was  inharmonious  about  him 
vanished  before  the  light  of  her  eloquent  eyes, 
leaving  the  line  and  noble  spirit  within  to  rule 
his  being.  Sometimes  they  climbed  Scalp  Head, 
and  seated  themselves  on  Coral's  favourite  resting 
place,  gazing  on  the  silvery  lake,  its  fringing 
woods  and  the  blue  glory  of  the  sky,  and  talking 
on  many  a spirit-stirring  theme  : but  Keefe  liked 
best  of  all  to  hoist  the  Mother  Cary’s  sail,  and 
with  Helen  seated  opposite,  glide  far  away  from 
the  shore,  wrapping  himself  in  a wild  feeling  of 
bliss,  as  he  thought  that  they  two  were  alone 
together,  far  removed  from  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  all  other  life,  while  love  illumined  the  shining 
heavens  above,  the  gleaming  waters  below,  with 
his  own  glory.  At  such  times  all  memory  of  the 
past,  all  thought  of  the  future,  were  absorbed  in 
the  happiness  of  the  present,  and  his  lieait  echoed 
the  words  of  Thekla’s  song,  though  of  Tliekla  ho 
had  then  never  heard  : — • 

“ I have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this  world  ; 

I have  lived  and  have  loved.” 

(To  be  continued. J 

THE  FOUNDRY  AT  MOORFIELDS. 

Ix  a preceding  number  * an  account  was  given 
of  the  singular  accident  through  which  the  Royal 
Cun  Foundry  at  Mooriields  was  abandoned  by  the 
Government  and  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  \\  oolwieli 
originated.  After  its  abandonment  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  remained  in  a ruinous  and  dilapidated 
condition  for  some  years,  until  at  length  it  was 
repaired  and  fitted  up  as  a chapel  for  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  M.A.  At  that  time  the  doors  of 
most  of  the  churches  in  London  and  Bristol  were 
closed  against  him  and  his  brother  Charles.  To 
provide  accommodation  for  the  religious  “so- 
cieties” under  their  care  they  had  to  seek  separate 
buildings. 

In  1739,  the  erection  of  a chapel  in  Bristol  was 
commenced,  and  during  the  same  year  a lease  was 
taken  of  the  old  Ordnance  Foundry,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  two  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Ball  and  Vv  Ut- 
kins), who  advanced  a portion  of  the  requisite 
funds  for  the  lease  and  alterations. 

These  gentlemen  were  unknown  to  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  it  was  owing  to  their  generosity  that  the  first 
Methodist  chapel  was  opened  in  London,  in  a 
portion  of  the  foundry  buildings.  The  remainder 
of  the  buildings  were  arranged  as  dwellings  for 
the.  Rev.  J.  Wesley'  and  a porter,  a “ book -room,” 
day-school,  and  dispensary'. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  braiding  was 
changed  so  materially,  the  original  designation  was 
retained,  and  when,  in  1777,  the  chapel  in  City 
Road  was  erected,  it  bore  the  name  of  the  “ New 
Foundery  ” for  many  years.  The  “ Foundery  ” 
continued  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  Methodism 
for  nearly  forty  years.  It  was  there  that  Wesley' 
lived,  and  that  his  mother  died.  It  was  there, 
too,  that  Thomas  Maxfield,  the  first  of  Wesley’s 
“lay  helpers,”  commenced  his  labours.  In  the 
precincts  of  the  old  foundry  Charles  Wesley  com- 
posed some  of  his  noblest  hymns,  while  from  its 
“book-room”  were  issued  the  almost  countless 
pamphlets,  sermons,  hymns,  and  serials  of  John 

* See  page  439. 


and  Charles  Wesley  and  their  helpers.  So  nume- 
rous were  the  associations  connected  with  it,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  one  of  the  starting  points  of 
Methodism,  and  when  the  Wesleyan  body  cele- 
brated their  centenary  the  period  was  calculated 
from  the  opening  of  the  fouudry  in  1739.  An 
account  of  the  history  of  the  “ Foundery”  Chapel 
would  comprise  much  of  the  earlyr  history  of 
Methodism  itself.  Few  places  are  remembered 
with  deeper  interest  by  the  Methodist,  as  being 
associated  with  the  formation  and  early'  growth  of 
that  system  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  which, 
weak  and  despised  in  its  beginning,  is  now  so 
extensive  and  so  nourishing.  And  at  the  same  time 
it  furnishes  a connecting  link  between  a distin- 
guishing movement  of  the  last  century  and  the 
history  of  London,  adding  one  to  the  thousand 
links  which  unite  our  world-city'  with  everything 
that  is  noblest  and  most  precious  in  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

.Tub  Solihek. 

THE  MACCABEES  : WALLENSTEIN’  : THE  NAPIERS. 

There  are  some  qualities  which  must  be  com- 
mon to  soldiers  of  every  age  and  nation  : but  in 
no  class  is  there  a more  marked  modification  of 
character  under  the  changing  phases  of  civilisa- 
tion. This  will  appear  very  plainly,  if  we  con- 
template the  career  of  such  eminent  soldiers  of 
different  social  periods  as  may  be  accepted  as  a 
type  of  the  military  quality  of  their  time. 

The  lirst  appearance  in  history  of  the  Soldier, — 
the  man  of  distinct  military  value, — is  in  that 
early  period  of  national  life  when  conquest  is  the 
same  thing  as  greatness,  and  when  chronicles  are 
made  up  of  records  of  attack,  and,  consequently, 
of  defence.  Great  soldiers  stand  out  from  the 
multitude  in  the  early  history  of  every  consider- 
able nation,  because  the  greatness  of  that  time 
consisted  in  an  overwhelming  influence  over  other 
peoples ; and  that  influence  was  then  obtainable 
only  by  arms,  and  the  prestige  they  conferred. 
From  our  advanced  post  we  may  sometimes  find 
it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  merits,  and  appreciate 
the  career  of  the  great  conquerors  of  former  ages ; 
but  we  can  sympathise  with  the  military  quality 
of  ancient  society'  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
defence.  A period  of  ambitious  attack  was,  of 
course,  a period  of  valorous  defence.  The  philo- 
sophical historian  ought  to  be  able  to  regard  both 
with  interest  and  eomplaccney,  as  true  and  natural 
manifestations  of  human  character  in  their  own 
place  : but  it  is  only'  persons  who  are  very  philo- 
sophieal  indeed  who  can  now  care  as  much  for  ! 
conquerors  who  aggrandized  their  country  as  for 
patriots  who  defended  it. 

In  that  early  period,  the  great  soldier  came  out 
of  any  social  order  or  class  ; or  rather,  he  added 
his  military  quality  to  his  hereditary  dignity  or 
occupation.  Now  and  then,  but  rarely',  a man  of 
the  servile  or  ignorant  classes  rose  to  be  a general,  | 
byr  dint  of  valour,  or  inborn  military  genius  : but  , 
usually  one  of  the  privileged  orders, — the  King, 
the  Rriest,  the  Counsellor, — came  out  great  in  the 
field,  and  was  henceforth  known  as  an  eminent 
Soldier.  The  Priests,  to  be  sure,  engrossed  all 
the  nobler  occupations  where  they  could.  Kings  j 
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issued  from  their  body  only ; and  they  were  the 
statesmen,  the  physicians,  the  philosophers,  and 
the  great  captains  of  their  time.  When  any  one 
became  a mighty  soldier,  his  other  quality  was 
lost  behind  his  military  glory.  This  is  a case  very 
unlike  anything  we  see  in  modern  times.  But 
the  objects  of  war  were  different  : the  mode  of 
warfare  was  so  different  as  to  demand  a different 
cast  of  character ; and  it  is  because  patriotism  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  times,  while  warfare  is  not, 
that  we  can  now  sympathise  so  much  more  readily 
with  the  defenders  of  old  territory  than  with  the 
conquerors  of  new,  even  in  the  natural  age  of  con- 
quest. As  the  fact  is  so,  it  is  fair  and  right  to 
look  for  the  Representative  Soldier  of  the  ancient 
world  among  the  opponents  of  conquerors.  None 
can  answer  better  to  the  term  than  that  im- 
mortal band  of  brothers,  the  Maccabees. 

They  were  the  five  sons  of  the  priest  Matta- 
thias,  a descendant  of  Aaron.  They  were  brought 
up  in  an  upland  village,  a mile  from  Joppa,  -where 
they  had  the  sea  spread  out  before  them,  while 
the  hills  of  Samaria  rose  behind.  In  their  early 
years  the  prospects  of  their  country  were  more 
cheerful  than  for  some  generations  past.  The 
traces  of  the  Captivity  were  nearly  effaced, — the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  and  a new  store  of 
holy  wealth  laid  up  in  it,  and  of  splendid  adorn- 
ment beautifying  it.  By  wise  statesmanship, 
enough  of  the  country  families  had  been  attracted 
to  Jerusalem  to  repeople  it.  The  rural  districts 
were  restored  to  their  fertility.  The  heads  of 
families  went  up  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  in 
peace  and  rejoicing.  The  authority  of  successive 
High  Priests  was  sufficiently  imposing  to  conceal 
from  common  eyes  the  foreign  control  to  which 
the  High  Priests  themselves  were  subject ; and 
Hebrew  life  would  have  been  much  what  it  was 
of  old,  but  for  certain  tendencies  in  the  popular 
mind  which  rendered  statesmen,  and  especially 
the  priests  of  both  sections  (the  Pharisees  and 
Saddncees  of  the  coming  time),  uneasy  about  both 
their  faith  and  nation.  There  had  been  a hanker- 
ing after  some  of  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
East,  ever  since  the  return  from  Babylon,  among 
some  of  the  people  : and  every  time  that  any 
Greek  soldiers  passed  through  Palestine  to  Egypt 
or  elsewhere,  there  were  traces  of  an  inclination 
among  those  who  had  entertained  or  conversed 
with  them  to  dwell  with  admiration  on  the 
genial  and  beautiful  worship  of  the  Greek  gods. 
Mattatliias  was  full  of  forebodings  about  the  con- 
sequences ; and  the  best  hope  entertained  by  him 
and  other  priests  was,  that  the  Jews  would  be 
forgotten  by  the  great  potentates  who  were 
making  war  upon  each  other  on  all  sides.  The 
Jews  were  keeping  very  quiet  in  their  own  valleys. 
They  desired  to  be  left  in  peace,  to  restore  and 
repeople  their  country ; and  there  was  hope  that 
they  might  remain  hidden  among  their  hills,  for- 
gotten, or  remembered  only  as  a pillaged  and 
humbled  nation  whom  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
attack.  If  they  could  be  thus  spared  to  make  all 
ready  for  their  Messiah,  who  was  looked  for  within 
one  or  two  centuries,  and  who  might  appear  at  any 
moment ; and  if  the  people  could  be  kept  steady 
to  their  own  privileged  faith,  all  would  be  well  : 
but  every  clear-sighted  and  patriotic  Jew  was  on 


the  watch  incessantly  for  the  calamities  which 
came  only  too  surely  and  too  soon.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  sincerity  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  greeting  the  High  Priest  as  the  messenger 
of  the  only  Supreme  God,  he  had  carried  aw.ay 
such  an  impression  of  the  wealth  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  the  industry  and  capacity  of  a people  who 
could  produce  such  wealth,  that  his  successors 
and  generals  were  always  looking  towards  Palestine 
as  a region  which  they  must  annex  some  day,  and 
which  must  meantime  be  occasionally  visited,  to 
improve  the  Greek  tendencies  of  the  people. 
Macedonia  would  descend  upon  Palestine  some 
day : and  already  there  was  perpetual  risk  from 
collisions  between  the  Egyptians  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Eastern  sovereigns  from  whose  prede- 
cessors Palestine  had  already  suffered  so  much. 

As  the  five  sons  of  Mattatliias  grew  up  in  their 
father's  house  at  Modin,  they  heard  enough  of 
wise  men’s  hopes  and  fears  for  their  country  to 
understand  its  case  thoroughly,  and  to  have  their 
hearts  devoted  to  its  welfare.  As  they  tilled  their 
fields,  they  thought  what  it  would  be  to  see 
their  Holy  Land  again  laid  waste.  When  they 
fell  in  with  caravans,  going  to  or  from  Cude-Syria 
(the  tract  which  is  contained  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Libanus),  they  gathered  news  of  the 
movements  of  the  Greco-.Syrian  kings  and  generals; 
while  travellers  from  the  south,  hospitably  enter- 
tained as  they  passed  by,  were  questioned  as  to 
the  prospect  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  or  any  rumours 
of  marches  through  Idunuea.  Like  all  the  religious 
men  of  the  nation,  this  family  went  up  two  or 
three  times  a year  to  the  Temple  feasts ; and 
those  feasts  were  always  a kind  of  national 
council,  where  all  news  was  made  known  to  every- 
body, and  the  High  Priest  made  his  estimate  of 
the  state  of  the  national  mind.  While  the  five 
brothers  were  still  youths,  indications  began  to 
arise  that  extreme  danger  to  their  faith  and  their 
country  was  impending. 

Xing  Antioehus  had  determined  on  making 
Greeks  of  all  tribes  and  peoples  he  could  get 
within  his  grasp  ; and  he  superseded  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done  by  agents  of  his  own.  secured  by  bribery. 
Yv'hen  the  news  arrived  at  Modin  that  men  of 
priestly  family  and  function  had  taken  Greek 
names, — that  Joshua  now  called  himself  Jason, 
and  Onias  Menelaus, — it  was  clear  that  the 
Temple  and  its  worship  were  in  danger  : and  in  a 
few  more  months,  Antioehus  had  taken  Jerusalem, 
slaughtered  eighty  thousand  persons,  and  pillaged 
the  Temple  of  its  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  its 
chests  of  treasure.  He  soon  after  fortified  the 
Castle,  whence  he  commanded  the  Temple,  so  that 
the  people  dared  no  longer  go  up  to  worship,  nor 
the  priests  perform  the  service.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1G7  years  before  Christ,  that  the 
smoke  ceased  to  go  up  from  the  daily  sacrifice. 
After  that  there  ivas  nothing  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  remain  ; and  Jerusalem  was  actually 
vacated.  The  remnant  of  the  citizens  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  nearer  Gentile  nations ; and 
thus  again  their  attachment  to  their  faith  was 
weakened.  The  test  was  applied  to  every  man 
when  the  king  next  proclaimed  the  gods  of  Greece 
as  objects  of  worship  throughout  all  lands.  Pagan 
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peoples  made  no  difficulty ; for  the  change  was  to  is  a proof  of  the  impression  already  made  on  the 
them  little  more  than  a change  of  names.  To  the  enemy,  that  the  body  of  Mattathias  was  allowed 
Jews  it  was  a final  test  of  their  fidelity  to  God  to  he  brought  down  to  the  family  sepulchre,  and 
and  their  country.  Many  of  them  were  glad  of  deposited  there  with  all  the  honours  of  his  name 
an  excuse  to  do  what  they  had  before  been  and  rank,  -without  any  opposition  from  the  soldiery 
inclined  to : and  many  others  yielded  at  once  of  Antiochus. 

through  fear.  A master  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  For  twenty-six  years  did  the  Maccabees  carry 
instruct  them  in  the  new  rites ; he  dedicated  the  on  the  war,  through  the  reigns  of  five  hostile 
Temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius  ; set  up  an  altar  to  kings.  They  destroyed  200,000  of  the  best  troops 
that  deity  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah  ; forbade  the  of  their  enemy,  and  established  the  independence 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath;  destroyed  every  copy  of  of  their  country,  with  all  the  religions  restoration 
the  Law  that  could  be  found  ; and  compelled  the  which  was  implicated  with  it. 

people  to  eat  swine’s  llesh,  and  to  attend  the  Judas  was  chosen  by  his  father  for  his  military 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter  in  their  own  Holy  Place.  The  qualities  ; but  Simon,  the  next  eldest,  was  joined 
story  of  the  old  scribe  Eleazer,  ninety  years  old,  with  him  for  prudence  in  counsel.  The  others 
and  of  the  mother  and  her  seven  sons,  tortured  to  seem  to  have  co-operated  as  if  no  personal  jealousy 
death  because  they  would  not  worship  Jupiter,  is  could  enter  into  so  holy  a cause, 
remembered  by  us  all.  How  it  must  have  wrought  Their  first  act,  after  their  father  was  buried, 
upon  Mattathias  and  his  sons  we  may  conceive.  was  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Maccabees,  by 
Their  own  day  of  trial  was  approaching ; and  which  J udas  proclaimed  his  pretensions,  and 
they  saw  it  coming.  Every  day  groves  were  con-  afforded  a rallying  point  for  all  patriots.  Next, 
secratcd  to  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  ; altars  he  exercised  and  proved  his  small  force  by  secret 
were  set  up  in  the  highways  ; and  the  people  of  and  rapid  expeditions  against  towns,  which  he 
the  villages  and  farms  were  compelled  to  carry  the  invariably  seized  and  fortified,  leaving  garrisons 
ivy  in  the  processions  of  Bacchus,  and  bound  over  1 in  each.  When  sure  of  his  hold  over  his  soldiers, 
to  eat  swine's  flesh  once  a month.  At  last,  the  he  adventured  a pitched  battle,  in  which  his  small 
king’s  officer,  Apelles,  came  to  Modin, — all  gra-  force  defeated  that  of  the  cruel  Apollonius,  who 
cionsness  in  manner,  and  full  of  splendid  promises,  had  made  Jerusalem  run  with  blood,  and  who  was 
if  Mattathias  would  be  a good  subject  to  the  now  Governor  of  Samaria.  Judas  slew  him,  and 
heathen  king.  The  old  man  not  only  refnsed,  but  ever  after  used  his  sword,  as  a sort  of  talisman  in 
made  public  announcement  of  his  intention  to  live  1 the  eyes  of  his  followers.  The  name  of  the  great 
and  die  by  the  faith  of  his  race.  He  took  his  Maccabee  spread  through  neighbouring  countries 
stand  near  the  altar  set  up  by  Apelles  ; and,  as  a after  one  or  two  more  considerable  victories  ; but 
Jew  approached  is  to  offer  sacrifice,  he  struck  him  the  effect  was  only  to  multiply  his  enemies, 
dead, — not  in  a transport  of  passion,  but  under  1 Antiochus  himself  travelled  into  his  eastern  pro- 
warrant of  the  Law.  This  was  the  first  act  of  vinces  to  raise  money,  and  direct  future  attacks 
the  Maccabees  in  their  immortal  defence  of  their  thence,  while  a vast  Syrian  army  poured  down  by 
Holy  Land.  Apelles  was  next  struck  down  ; and  Ccele-Syria.  The  general  of  that  army  brought  with 
the  old  man  called  upon  all  true  men  who  heard  him  a large  company  of  slave-merchants,  having 
him  to  follow  him  to  the  mountains.  Many  made  proclamation  that  he  should  soon  have,  for  the 
joined  him  at  the  moment;  and  more  followed,  slave-market,  the  insurgent  remnant  of  the  Jewish 
from  day  to  day : but  the  enemy  had  learned  the  people,  whose  price  was  wanted  for  arrears  of 
secret  of  conquering  in  that  strange  country  where  tribute  to  Rome.  The  next  conflict  affords  us  the 
the  people  would  not  fight  on  one  day  in  seven,  fullest  information  we  have  of  Judas  as  a military 
Above  a thousand  of  the  Maccabees’  followers  commander.  He  summoned  his  force  (which  was 
were  watched  to  a cave  in  the  limestone  hills,  only  6000  men,  against  47,000  of  the  enemy)  to 
and  slaughtered  on  the  Sabbath.  Staunch  as  the  a service  of  fasting  and  prayer,  reminding  them 
family  were,  while  all  was  giving  way  around  of  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  as  the  most  intoler- 
them,  they  saw  that  this  was  a point  which  must  able  of  their  humiliations.  At  the  close  of  the 
be  yielded,  for  the  service  of  Jehovah  and  His  observances  he  informed  them  fully  of  the  danger, 
Temple  : and  henceforth  they  encountered  the  which  would  allow  of  no  half-hearted  men  being 
enemy  on  all  days  alike.  For  a time  they  made  employed  ; and  he  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal 
the  mountains  their  head-quarters,  keeping  watch  of  all  men  who  had  married,  or  built  houses,  or 
over  the  country  below,  and  swarming  down  upon  planted  vineyards,  and  of  all  who  were  more  or 
the  towns  and  the  plains,  overthrowing  the  less  afraid.  This  reduced  his  6000  to  3000. 
heathen  altars,  restoring  the  synagogues,  collect-  With  this  handful  of  troops  he  marched  towards 
ing  every  copy  of  the  Law  that  could  be  heard  of,  Emrnaus,  where  the  enemy  were  encamped  : but 
for  preservation  in  the  hills  ; and  punishing  apos-  the  enemy  did  not  intend  that  he  should  ever 
tates,  and  cheering  up  all  faithful  Jews  who  had  reach  tlicir  camp.  A commander,  at  the  head  of 
feared  that  all  was  lost.  The  Temple  was  indeed  5000  men,  was  detached  to  cut  him  off  in  the 
no  place  now  for  the  Messiah  to  appear  in.  It  was  hills  ; but  the  news  was  carried  to  Judas,  who 
utterly  defiled,  and  in  heathen  hands ; but  what  eluded  the  forae  in  the  night,  and  fell  upon  the 
had  been  once  might  be  again,  and  the  Holy  of  camp  in  the  early  morning.  The  Syrians  lied, 
Holies  be  sanctified  once  more.  but  the  Jews  were  so  well  under  command  that 

Mattathias  was  too  old  for  such  leadership  as  they  abstained  from  plunder  till  the  detachment 
this.  He  soon  sank  under  it,  leaving  it  in  charge  had  returned,  and  was  conquered.  It  returned 
to  his  sons  to  fulfil  the  task  he  had  begun,  and  weary  from  its  search  for  J udas  and  his  band 
selecting  Judas,  the  third,  to  be  then-  general.  It  , among  the  mountains  : the  camp  was  in  a llame, 
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and  the  Jewish  force  before  instead  of  behind  ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  picked  troops  of 
the  Syrian  general  made  little  more  resistance 
than  the  rest.  The  treasures  of  the  camp  remained 
with  Judas  ; and  the  fate  of  the  slave-traders  has 
been  preserved  on  record.  They  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath  ; and  its 
services  were  animated  by  new  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  Temple. 

Much  had  to  be  done  first ; and  years  passed 
before  that  hope  was  fulfilled.  Next  year,  a vast 
army  had  to  be  met  beyond  the  Jordan  ; and  the 
year  after,  another,  on  the  southern  frontier,  in 
the  direction  of  Edom.  The  victory  each  time 
remained  with  Judas ; and  one  consequence  was, 
that  his  name  was  in  itself  a strong  force,  so  that 
the  Syrian  commanders  recruited  only  in  distant 
countries  where  the  fame  of  the  Maccabees  was  as 
yet  unknown. 

The  day  came  at  last  (n.e.  165),  when  Judas 
found  himself  master  of  Jxula'a,  and  at  liberty  to 
turn  to  Jerusalem.  At  sight  of  the  Temple  the 
soldiery  cast  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  wept  aloud. 
In  that  climate  desolation  proceeds  rapidly ; and 
the  courts  were  full  of  tangled  shrubs  and  weeds, 
like  the  underwood  of  a forest.  Instead  of  the 
golden  vine  over  the  portal,  there  was  this  dank 
vegetation  below.  But  there  was  no  enemy  now. 
The  pavements  were  renewed ; the  defiled  altar 
was  carried  away,  and  a new  one  consecrated  : 
the  priesthood  was  reorganised,  and  the  daily 
sacrifice  resumed;  the  restoration  being  celebrated 
by  a Feast  of  Dedication  of  eight  days  long, — 
decreed  to  be  an  annual  festival  from  that  time 
forward. 

In  the  next  year,  King  Antiochus  died ; and 
the  general  sent  by  his  successor  was  defeated  by 
Judas  with  such  tremendous  slaughter  that  the 
Syrians  regarded  the  J ews  as  truly  invincible. 
An  offer  was  made  of  absolute  religious  freedom, 
if  they  would  be  loyal  to  the  state ; and  the  terms 
were  sufficiently  favourable  to  justify  the  truce 
which  ensued.  One  of  the  Maccabees  had  just 
fallen.  Tu  the  last  battle,  the  Syrians  had  ex- 
hibited a troop  of  elephants,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  parade  was  very  imposing, — 
a body  of  live  hundred  horse,  and  a thousand  foot 
soldiers  being  attached  to  each  elephant,  their 
armour  and  weapons  glittering  in  the  sun,  over  all 
the  hills  in  front,  as  they  moved  down  to  the 
plain.  Eleazer,  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  fixed  his 
eye  on  one  elephant  as  probably  bearing  the  king, 
made  his  way  to  it  and  under  it,  stabbed  it  in  the 
intestines,  and  brought  the  dying  beast  down 
upon  himself,  crashing  him  in  a moment.  Thus 
died  the  first  of  the  brothers. 

Though  one  great  champion  was  laid  low,  the 
land  rang  with  triumph.  “ On  every  hill  and 
under  every  green  tree  ” the  idols  were  cleared 
away  ; the  synagogues  were  opened,  and  the  Lord’s 
Song  was  snug  in  His  own  land.  From  the  snowy 
peak  of  Hermon  to  the  Egyptian  desert,  the  terri- 
tory was  free  : — that  is,  all  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Jordan.  Judas  found  it  necessary  so  far  to 
concentrate  and  secure  his  forces  as  to  call  in  all 
from  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  they  were  liable 
to  attacks  from  both  the  east  and  the  north. 
Along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  however 


and  among  the  religious  communities  already 
existing  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  in  half- 
hearted Samaria,  where  the  schismatics  had  been 
disposed  to  trim,  and  compromise  with  the  heathen 
worship,  there  was  rejoicing  at  the  comparative 
; independence  of  the  country,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  religious  persecution.  As  for  Jerusalem, — the 
people  delighted  to  enrich  the  Temple  again  ; and 
the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Castle,  over  against  the 
Temple  wall,  listened  by  night  with  wonder  and 
pleasure  to  the  glorious  music  which  came  on  the 
wind  from  the  military  bands  in  the  city,  as  they 
played  triumphant  marches,  and  celebrated  the 
acts  of  the  Maccabees. 

A foreign  garrison  in  such  a position  was,  how- 
ever, fatal  to  a continued  peace.  During  no  part 
of  the  truce  had  Judas  any  rest ; for  the  late 
enemy  was  for  ever  stirring  up  neighbouring 
tribes  to  aggression  ; and  the  Maccabees  were  all 
kepi  busy  in  punishing  their  raids.  When  Judas 
returned  from  such  an  expedition  towards  Petra, 
he  found  that  some  renegade  Jews  who  had  joined 
the  Syrians  in  the  Castle  on  Mount  Zion  vrere 
guiding  the  foreigners  in  impeding  and  insulting 
the  Temple  worship  ; and  the  great  Captain  at 
once  besieged  the  citadel  which  he  had  never  yet 
succeeded  in  reducing.  A few  of  the  garrison  got 
out  unperceived,  made  their  way  home,  and  com- 
plained that  the  Hebrew  general  was  breaking 
the  terms  of  the  peace.  Such  hosts  then  came 
down  upon  the  country  as  were  at  first  irresis- 
tible ; and  Jerusalem  itself  must  have  fallen  once 
more  but  that  the  hostile  king  and  his  generals 
were  called  home  by  a civil  war.  They  renewed 
the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  departed  ; but  they 
threw  down,  before  they  left,  the  strong  walls 
which  had  enclosed  the  Sacred  Mount.  There 
were  still  difficulties  to  be  managed,  from  the 
religious  schisms  which  were  encouraged  by  the 
heathen  enemy.  The  Maccabees  were  of  too 
strait  a sect  of  High  Cliurchism,  as  it  was  in  those- 
days,  to  satisfy  the  large  portion  of  the  people 
who  held  by  the  Law'  alone  ; and  while  Judas 
carried  matters  with  a high  hand,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tradition  on  which  his  party  relied,  the 
monstrous  innovation  grew  up  of  Temples  being 
founded  elsewhere.  The  Samaritans  had  one 
before,  and  had  admitted  into  it  a modified  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter,  as  one  with  Jehovah.  A less 
objectionable,  but  wholly  unauthorised  one  was 
now  founded  in  Egypt,  with  an  ignorant  audacity 
very  shocking  to  the  Maccabees.  The  founder 
was  the  hereditary  claimant  of  the  High  Priest’s 
office  at  Jerusalem,  who  was  set  aside  for  political 
reasons.  The  dlicit  temple  and  its  priesthood 
thus  founded  by  Onias,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Egyptian  king,  lasted  nearly  as  long  as  the 
true  Temple  ; but  even  the  Egyptian  Jews  used 
only  in  the  intervals  of  their  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
where  alone  every  Jew  still  believed  that  Jehovah 
could  be  worshipped  with  perfect  efficacy. 

When  Judas  was  Governor  of  the  whole  country, 
he  was  still  in  the  first  place  its  Commander-in- 
Ckief  ; for  he  could  not  give  the  nation  peace. 
The  paltering  and  renegade  Jews  were  perpetually 
tempting  the  pagan  enemy  down  upon  him  ; and 
in  ii.  o.  160  lie  was  fighting  the  same  Syrian 
general,  with  the  same  array  of  armed  men  and 
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elephants,  that  he  had  conquered  five  years  before. 
This  time  he  slew  that  general,  Nicanor,  besides 
dispersing  his  enormous  force,  and  slaying  fifty 
thousand  of  them.  Seeing  no  end  to  this  kind  of 
conflict,  and  having  understood  that  Rome  could 
make  peace  by  giving  her  mere  protection,  Judas 
applied  to  Rome  for  an  alliance  which  should  serve 
that  purpose.  Rome  was  always  gracious  to  such 
applications  ; and  a treaty  was  made  without 
delay  ; but  Judas  never  heard  of  it.  His  followers 
had  left  him,  weary  of  the  war  ; and  he  had  only 
eight  hundred  men  when  attacked  in  vengeance 
for  Nicanor’s  defeat  and  death.  He  was  con- 
quering in  one  part  of  the  field  when  assailed 
in  another  ; and  he  soon  lay  dead  among  his 
bravest  comrades.  Tt  was  not  far  from  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  His  brothers  Simon  and  Jona- 
than made  a truce  with  the  enemy,  and  laid  him, 
with  all  funeral  honours,  beside  his  father,  in  the 
family  burial-place  at  Modm. 

It  was  under  the  apprehension  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  hopelessly  defiled,  that  Judas  had  applied 
for  the  Roman  alliance.  The  Syrians  had  declared 
that  they  would  burn  the  Temple,  and  rebuild  it 
to  Bacchus.  To  save  it  was  now  the  aim  of  his 
surviving  brothers.  But  John,  the  eldest,  was 
soon  after  slain  in  the  desert  by  a party  of  Arabs, 
while  he  was  acting  as  escort  to  the  property  of 
some  allies.  Jonathan  was  now  to  be  the  great 
Maecabee.  At  first  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
of  a rally,  while  renegade  and  wavering  Jews 
were  everywhere  in  good  understanding  with  the 
enemy : and  Jonathan  lay  for  many  months  hidden 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah  with  a band  of  war- 
riors, protected  by  the  Jordan  on  one  side  and  a 
swamp  on  the  other.  From  their  retreat  they 
waged  a guerilla  war,  supported  by  Simon’s  success 
in  holding  some  strong  posts. 

In  following  the  story  of  vicissitude,  we  find 
Jonathan  after  a time  Ruler  of  all  Judea  but 
Jerusalem  and  two  or  three  cities,  where  his 
authority  was  still  delied ; and  at  length  he 
appears  supreme,  and  honoured  for  his  holy 
uprightness  as  much  as  gloried  in  for  his  military 
greatness.  He  was  High  Priest  when  he  stormed 
J oppa,  and  destroyed  the  great  temple  of  Dag  on 
at  Azotus,  and  Simon  became  Captain -General  of 
the  whole  country.  The  fortresses  were  built  up, 
the  treaty  with  Rome  was  renewed,  and  Jonathan 
| had  a strong  and  proud  army  before  Ptolemais 
when  he  found  a fatal  enemy  where  he  least 
looked  for  it.  The  general  of  an  ally,  Tryphon, 
invited  him  to  a conference  about  getting  pos- 
session of  Ptolemais  ; and  he  went.  But  his  host 
aspired  to  hi  master’s  crown,  anddre  aded  Jona- 
than’s honesty  as  an  obstacle.  He  made  him 
prisoner.  Simon  was  instantly  called  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  and  he  sent  the  ransom 
demanded  for  Jonathan,  and  two  of  the  children 
as  hostages.  But  Tryphon  murdered  instead  of 
releasing  his  prisoner,  after  accepting  the  ransom 
and  hostages.  Simon  recovered  the  body  of  his 

! fourth  slain  brother,  and  laid  him  beside  the  old 
father  at  Modin. 

Simon's  rule  was  worthy  of  his  early  reputation 
for  wisdom.  He  raised  his  country  to  a high  state 
of  prosperity  and  strength,  maintained  a good  un- 
derstanding with  Rome,  and  kept  up  the  military 


efficiency  of  the  nation  while  encouraging  its  agri-  ' 
culture  and  commerce.  More  than  all,  he  rendered  I 
the  Temple  secure  by  at  length  taking  the  citadel, 
and  destroying  not  only  the  castle  but  the  hill  on 
which  it  stood,  so  that  the  Temple  courts  and 
buildings  could  no  longer  lie  commanded  from  any 
point. 

He,  too,  was  slaughtered,  and  by  an  even 
blacker  treachery.  His  son-in-law  was  bribed  by 
the  Syrian  king  with  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Judea  ; and  he  murdered  the  aged  Simon  and  his 
eldest  son  at  a banquet  at  Jericho.  The  plot 
failed,  for  another  son  escaped,  and  became  High 
Priest  : but  the  last  of  the  band  of  brothers  was 
gone. 

There  remained  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  a pillar  bearing  a brazen  inscribed  plate, 
on  which  the  honours  and  offices  of  Simon  were 
recorded,  with  the  pledge  of  the  Jewish  nation  that 
they  should  belong  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  There 
arose  also  a landmark  on  a hill  on  the  shore  near 
Joppa,  well  known  to  mariners  for  centuries  after. 

It  was  the  sepulchre  of  the  Maccabees  at  Modin,  a 
structure  supported  by  seven  pillars  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  Mattatliius,  his  wife,  and  their 
five  warrior  sons. 

Such  was  the  life  of  great  patriot-captains  in 
the  olden  time.  Of  the  great  Soldier  of  the; 
middle-ages  there  is  perhaps  no  better  example 
than  Wallenstein. 

If  we  call  him  a soldier  of  fortune,  it  is  not  in 
the  lower  sense  of  a man  who  sells  his  sword  and 
pawns  his  life  for  money,  because  he  does  not 
know  what  better  to  do  with  himself.  Albrecht 
Wallenstein  was  not  an  adventurer  of  this  sort ; 
but  he  was  intensely  ambitious  ; the  career  of 
arms  was  then  the  most  open  road  for  ambition  ; 
and  Wallenstein  was  the  man  to  take  that  road, 
whether  there  was  a holy  cause,  or  no  cause  at  all, 
in  view  at  the  end  of  it.  |j|j 

His  pride  showed  itself  early.  He  exclaimed 
against  being  whipped  at  seven  years  old,  because 
princes  are  not  whipped,  and  he,  meaning  to  be  a 
prince,  considered  himself  one  already.  He  was  of 
an  old  family  in  Bohemia,  and  the  sou  of  a baron. 

He  neglected  no  preparation  for  greatness,  and 
mastered  all  that  he  could  of  the  learning  of  his 
day.  Astrology  was  one  of  his  studies,  and  the 
favourite  one, — partly  perhaps  because  it  flattered 
his  hopes  of  greatness.  A youth  of  indisputable 
genius,  who  improves  his  powers,  and  has  a pas- 
sion of  any  kind,  is  sure  to  be  ministered  to, 
in  regard  to  that  passion,  by  everybody  about 
him,  from  his  teachers  to  his  trencher-man. 

Thus,  from  the  stars  in  their  courses  to  the 
hounds  in  the  baron’s  kennels,  all  boded  greatness 
to  Albrecht  Waldstein,  as  his  family  name  was 
written  iu  his  early  days.  But  his  relatives  did  not 
know  what  to  think  when  he  early  disappointed 
them  in  the  tenderest  point  of  all.  Bohemian  Pro- 
testants as  they  were  (at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Protestantism  was  a passion  in 
central  Europe),  it  was  a dreadful  blow  to  them  to 
hear  that  some  Jesuit  tutors  had  made  Albrecht  a 
Catholic.  Next,  he  returned  home,  and,  at  three- 
and-twenty,  married  an  aged  widow,  apparently  for 
her  wealth.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  she  was  dead, 
and  he  was  lord  of  fourteen  landed  estates  which 
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she  had  left  him.  For  another  year  he  continued  his 
life  of  a country-gentleman,  anrl  then  considered 
himself  wealthy  enough  to  begin  his  military  career. 
Ife  raised  a body  of  dragoons,  and  ofiered  his 
services  to  a Duke  of  Styria,  against  the  A enetians. 
He  played  host  to  his  own  soldiers,  and  was  adored 
by  them  : his  command  increased  accordingly  ; and 
he  obtained  rank  and  honours  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  which  his  was  the  winning  side.  A second 
marriage,  entered  into  with  a view  to  the  favour  of 
the  Emperor,  gave  him  the  rank  of  a Count  of  the 
Holy  Homan  Empire.  When  the  Bohemians  went 
to  war  with  the  Emperor,  they  reckoned  on  their 
countryman  Wallenstein  as  a champion,  and 
offered  him  a high  command  in  their  army  ; but  he 
disappointed  his  Protestant  country  and  clan,  and 
took  service  on  the  other  side.  When  the 
Emperor's  funds  were  exhausted,  Wallenstein 
supported  his  cause  by  his  own  wealth  ; and  when 
the  war  ended, — again  favourably  for  him, — he 
found  himself  Lord  of  FrieiUand,  and  richer  by 
three  millions  of  our  present  money  for  this 
Bohemian  war.  He  was  not  yet  a prince  ; but 
in  four  years  more  he  found  that  early  dream 
fulfilled.  in  the  interval  he  relieved  the 
Emperor  from  two  rebellious  vassals,  one  of  whom 
he  compelled  to  surrender  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Hungary ; and  he  saved  the  impe- 
rial army  in  a critical  moment.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  services,  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Friedland,  and  a Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  This  was  in  1024,  when  he  was  forty- 
one  years  old. 

He  had  then  only  eleven  years  to  live  ; and  his 
greatest  distinctions  were  yet  to  be  won.  He  was 
the  shield  and  weapon  of  the  empire  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  ; and  in  that  conlliet  he  soon  won  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  of  commanders.  He 
began  with  raising  and  paying  his  own  force  ; but 
ho  soon  led  them  forth  to  subsist  on  coiicpiered 
territories  ; and  they  found  their  warrior-life  such 
a gallant  one,  and  so  extolled  their  captain,  that 
soldiers  fiocked  to  him  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  However  wild  they  might  be  on  arrival, 
he  trained  them  into  a pattern  force.  His  marches 
and  victories  are  a conspicuous  feature  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  age.  He  drove  the  Danes  across  the 
Belt,  and  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  the  proprietor  of  new  provinces,  and  Admi- 
ral of  the  Baltic  and  German  Sea,  with  his  head 
full  of  projects  for  creating  an  imperial  navy,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Hansc  towns,  to  keep  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  from  obtaining  a footing  in 
Germany.  He  early  warned  the  Emperor  against 
the  Protestant  King  of  Sweden.  But  Wallenstein 
had  many  enemies  ; and  never  has  any  man  been 
hated  by  a greater  variety  of  foes  at  once.  All  who 
were  envious  or  jealous  of  him — all  whom  he  had 
eclipsed  and  mortified,  and  whom  he  had  dispos- 
sessed of  lands  ; all  whom  he  had  offended  by  bis 
own  haughtiness  ; all  foreigners,  because  he  openly 
disliked  them  ; all  priests,  because  he  secretly  dis- 
trusted them  ; — these  and  his  Protestant  country- 
men joined  in  common  action  against  him,  under 
the  lead  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  On  their 
urgent  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  to  humble  the  great 
general  who  was  too  like  a master,  Wallenstein 
was  dismissed  from  his  command  at  the  moment 


when  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  starting  for  the 
invasion  of  Germany. 

All  went  wrong  w ithout  him,  and  the  Emperor 
had  to  sue  to  him  to  resume  the  command  on  his 
own  terms.  He  was  in  no  hurry  ; and  the  terms 
he  imposed  were  abundantly  galling.  The  cam- 
paign in  which  he  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  measured 
their  forces  against  each  other  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  military  and  political  history.  When 
his  great  antagonist  had  perished,  the  enemies  of 
Wallenstein  went  to  work  again;  and  their  hostility 
was  aided  by  his  intolerable  haughtiness  and 
perilous  ambition.  He  was  accused  of  conspiracy 
and  treason  : his  appeals  to  the  Emperor  were 
intercepted,  lest  he  should  obtain  a healing.  He 
was  proclaimed  a rebel,  and  his  estates  confiscated. 
He  was  betrayed  in  the  castle  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  a band  of  Irish  mercenaries  being 
admitted  to  murder  his  whole  band  at  a banquet. 
Wallenstein  was  in  bed,  sick,  instead  of  at  table  : 
but  they  went  to  him  after  killing  his  comrades. 
He  met  them  in  his  night-dress ; and  some  recoiled 
at  the  sight  of  his  helplessness  : but  the  leader, 
Dcvereux,  lifting  his  partisan,  called  him  a traitor 
who  was  going  to  ruin  the  Emperor.  The  great 
Captain  disdained  to  reply,  but  opened  his  arms  to 
the  blow.  He  fell  pierced  through  the  chest,  and 
died  v ithout  speaking  a word. 

Much  mystery  invested  his  projects,  if  not  his 
character,  for  two  centuries  : but  documents  have 
been  brought  to  light  which  prove  his  innocence  of 
any  kind  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Emperor.  As  a 
man  at  once  original  and  representative  of  his 
time  and  order,  Y\  allenstein  is  ail  interesting  study: 
but  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  difference  in 
the  emotions  caused  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of 
a military  career  pursued  from  avowed  personal 
ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  devoted  patriotism 
on  the  other.  The  story  of  Wallenstein  falls  cold 
on  the  heart  after  that  of  the  Maccabees. 

Of  a widely  different  character  from  either  is 
the  model  military  career  of  our  own  time.  Here 
we  have  again  a band  of  warrior  brothers,  com- 
rades in  duty  and  honour,  and  in  genius  and 
heroism.  The  Napiers,  adequate  in  all  modern 
fituess  and  freshness,  were  the  Paladins  of  the  19th 
century.  They  wore  the  heroes,  dauntless  yet 
Considerate,  who  showed  us  the  old  warrior  type 
under  the  modifications  caused  by  the  changes  in 
the  art  of  war.  In  the  ancient  days  men  fought 
hand  to  hand,  after  the  first  fiight  of  arrows ; and 
the  heroes  of  the  battle-field  were  those  who  con- 
tended with  and  laid  low  the  greatest  number  of 
individual  antagonists.  If  such  had  been  the 
method  still,  the  Napiers  would  have  been  so 
many  Maccabees.  In  Wallenstein’s  time,  the  art 
of  war  had  assumed  a scientitic  appearance  ; the 
movement  was  ponderous,  and  the  rules  severe ; 
and  each  antagonist  understood  the  plans  of  his 
opponent  almost  as  well  as  his  own.  Firearms 
took  long  to  discharge ; a very  small  per-centage  of 
shots  took  elfect ; and  to  modern  eyes,  the  great 
marvel  of  the  campaigns  of  three  centuries  ago  is 
that  each  produced  usually  so  little  result.  In 
that  age,  the  Napiers  would,  like  Wallenstein,  have 
astonished  the  world  by  miraculous  marches,  and 
a marvellous  handling  of  the  cumbersome  baggage 
which  was  a dead  weight  upon  everybody  else. 
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They  would  have  won  the  hearts  and  fixed  the 
sceptical  faith  of  all  the  wandering  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  came  across  them ; and  they  would 
probably  have  forestalled  that  method  of  rapidity, 
and  concentration  of  speed  and  force  which 
Bonaparte  introduced,  and  which  they  so  cordially 
and  liberally  admired  when  he,  their  enemy, 
afforded  them  the  spectacle.  They  would  have 
been  leading  warriors  in  any  age,  and  under  any 
method.  As  it  happened,  they  were  born  under 
a system  which  renders  the  power  and  habit  of 
instant  and  exact  obedience  the  oidy  opening  to 
eminent  individual  enterprise  and  distinction  in 
the  field.  These  brothers,  each  endowed  with  as 
strong  a power  of  will  as  ever  existed  in  man, 
turned  that  power  in  the  direction  of  military 
obedience,  and,  in  days  when  armies  have  become 
a machine,  showed  how  much  dignity  there  may 
be  in  the  thorough  subordination  which  renders 
every  man  a sound  element  in  the  working  of  the 
machine.  Their  fiery  spirits  llamed  up  on  the 
kindling  of  the  strife,  as  if  they  had  been  at 
Platiea  or  at  Crecy  ; but  they  manifested  the  true 
military  spirit  no  less  by  their  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  a method  by  which  the  antagonism 
is  more  abstract,  as  it  were, — when  the  slaughter 
is  impersonally  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  and 
there  is  more  to  do  in  managing  men  and  arms 
than  in  seeking  out  a hand-to-hand  foe.  They 
were  soldiers  made  for  any  times,  and  for  all 
time. 

There  were  five  brothers  of  them,  three  of 
whom  were  soldiers,  and  one  a sailor.  All  were 
accomplished  men — knights  of  the  pen  as  well  as 
of  the  sword — skilled  in  civil  administration,  and 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  business  and  pleasures  of 
private  and  domestic  life.  Of  the  three  soldiers, 
William  was  ruling  the  Channel  Islands,  George 
the  Cape  colony,  and  Charles  ruled  Scinde,  at  the 
same,  time.  William  has  immortalised  himself  in 
literature  by  his  “ History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,”  and  Henry,  the  sailor,  produced  a full  and 
complete  “History  of  Florence.”  All  readers  of 
good  biography  know  the  charm  of  Charles’s 
letters  from  India,  as  given  in  the  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence published  by  William.  William  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on 
account  of  his  statue  of  the  dying  Alcibiades  ; and 
he  was  a painter.  In  manners,  their  match  was 
hardly  to  be  found  in  their  day  and  generation. 
High-born  and  high-bred  they  were,  it  is  true  ; but 
no  advantages  of  position  and  training  could  have 
given  that  charm  of  gentleness  with  heroism 
breathing  through,  and  of  sleepless  yet  tranquil 
intelligence  which  made  their  conversation  and 
bearing  winning  and  imposing  beyond  that  of  any 
other  men. 

When  they  lost  self-command,  and  showed  how 
they  could  be  stirred  by  passion,  it  was  always 
through  some  moral  disgust.  They  fired  tip  at 
the  remotest  scent  of  any  deed  of  oppression  or  of 
meanness.  If  the  strong  encroached  upon  the 
weak,  or  self-interest  induced  cant  or  slyness,  the 
spectacle  might  be  seen  of  the  Napiers  incensed — 
and  it  was  a sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  these 
qualities  and  attributes,  in  their  clannish  attach- 
ments, and  in  their  relations  with  servants  — 
domestic  servants  being  settled  m Napier  house- 


holds to  the  third  and  fourth  generation — they 
were  like  the  ornaments  of  chivalry  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ; and  yet  iu  their  military  service  there  was 
nothing  old-fashioned.  They  were  up  to  all  the 
impulses  of  their  time,  and  foremost  in  the  recog- 
nition of  all  professional  improvements.  “ My 
colonels  ” Wellington  loved  to  call  them.  They 
were  his  comrades  as  well  as  his  aids  and  instru- 
ments. But  he  was  so  shocked  at  the  amount  of 
wounds — grave  wounds — which  they  sustained 
that  he  gave  his  opinion  that  they  had  had  enough, 
and  should  remain  at  home.  In  that  particular 
case  his  opinion  did  not  prevail  with  them,  .and  as 
soon  as  they  were  fit  for  duty  they  were  again  in 
his  train.  In  1811  Charles  had  ridden  ninety 
miles  to  an  expected  battle-field,  his  head 
bandaged  for  a dreadful  wound  in  the  face, 
received  at  Busaco,  when,  on  nearing  the  scene  of 
conflict,  he  met  soldiers  bearing  a litter'  of  branches 
covered  with  a blanket.  It  was  George  with  a 
broken  limb.  Presently  he  met  another  litter. 
It  was  William,  declared  to  be  mortally  hurt. 
Charles  looked  after  them,  but  rode  on  into  the 
fight.  William’s  wound  was  not  mortal,  but  the 
pain  of  it  remained  for  life.  He  was  wounded 
four  times  in  the  Peninsular  War,  received  seven 
decorations  for  that  service,  and  was  made  Iv.C.B. 
We  all  remember  how  Charles  was  sent  for  when 
India  was  in  a critical  condition,  as  the  only  man 
who  could  retrieve  the  military  rule;  and  how  “all 
1 the  young  men  were  chafing  to  go  out  with  him,” 
as  was  said  at  the  time;  and  what  he  did  to  enable 
us  to  survive  the  mutiny  which  he  would  have 
prevented  if  he  had  had  the  whole  power  iu  his 
own  hands.  We  all  probably  remember  Welling- 
ton’s letter  to  Lady  Sarah  Napier,  announcing 
that  George  had  lost  an  arm  at  the  storming  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Most  of  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
know  William’s  “ History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,”  which,  read  aloud  by  firelight,  kept  our 
soldiers  awake  and  happy  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol.  We  are  all  aware  that  we  have 
always  regarded  the  Napiers  as  soldiers  for  Eng- 
land to  be  proud  of.  In  contemplating  Repre- 
sentative Soldiers  of  various  ages  it  is  well  to 
gather  up  and  put  together  what  we.  have  known 
of  this  group  of  brothers,  to  substantiate  to  our- 
selves the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  having  seen 
in  our  own  country  the  model  soldiers  of  our 
time. 

One  characteristic  trait  in  Sir  William  Napier 
was,  that  he  never  let  pass  among  his  intimates 
such  expressions  as  “the  lower  orders”  and 
“common  soldiers.”  When  assured  that  the  expres- 
sion “ lower  orders  ” referred  not  at  all  to  quality, 
hut  only  to  social  arrangement,  he  was  pacified; 
hut  in  the  other  case  he  stood  his  ground.  He 
insisted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a common 
soldier  in  England;  we  have  “ privates,”  hut  we 
have  no  “ common  soldiers.”  This  lofty  and  vigi- 
lant military  spirit,  appearing  in  daily  discourse,  is 
the  same  which  manifested  itself  in  an  admiration 
of  his  enemy  too  chivalrous  for  his  age  to  compre- 
hend. We  certainly  dissent,  one  and  all,  now 
from  his  estimate  of  the  first  Napoleon  ; but  it 
was  an  error  on  the  right  side  at  the  time  ; and  to 
honour  and  learn  from  the  genius  of  the  foe 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  regarded  as  a 
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sure  sign  of  a generous  and  elevated  military 
quality. 

It  is  not  long  since  wo  parted  with,  the  last  of  these 
hero-brothers ; and  the  civilian  brother,  Richard, 
•who  manifests  the  family  spirit  and  accomplishments 
in  his  own  way,  still  survives.  Sir  George  Napier 
died  in  1S55,  Sir  Charles  in  1S53,  and  Hemy  a 
few  weeks  afterwards.  Sir  William  lived,  in  spite 
of  his  wounds  and  an  Unequalled  number  of  chal- 
lenges arising  out  of  his  History,  to  the  age  of 
seventy-live,  dying  in  February  of  last  year.  Their 
wonderful  countenances  are  familiar  to  most  of  us 
through  the  frontispieces  in  Sir  Charles’s  “Life 
and  Correspondence”  and  the  print-shop'  windows. 
The  liery-eyed  Charles,  and  William,  a perfect 
Jnpitor  Tonans,  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten ; 
and  the  impression  of  their  heroic  quality,  shown 
in  every  intellectual  and  social  act,  leaves  the 
same  kind  of  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation as  the  gaze  of  that  eye  and  the  glory  of 
that  brow.  In  the  age  of  the  Napiers,  England 
may  be  as  proud  as  ever  of  her  soldiers. 

Harriet  Martineait. 


SEA-BATHING  IN  FRANCE. 

I saw  it  at  St.  Halo,  where  it  is  said  to  flourish. 
There  was  nothing  very  particular  in  the  shape  of 
the  machines  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach. 
Except  that  they  were  made  of  canvas  instead  of 
wood,  and  had  much  lower  wheels  than  ours,  they 
had  the  same  bald,  gritty  look  which  those 
vehicles  generally  wear.  They  were  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  there- 
fore, as  I was  not  thinking  much  about  bathers., 
but  idling  along  in  a promiscuous  sort  of  way,  I 
supposed  that  the  day’s  dipping  was  over.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when,  on  passing  close  by  a 
machine,  the  door  opened,  and  a short,  stout 
gentleman,  in  a jacket  and  drawers  of  a large 
staring  check  flannel,  stepped  out  with  a smile  and 
a shudder — like  a clown.  I almost  expected  him 
to  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  say  “Here  we 
are  again,”  before  turning  a summersault. 

But  it  was  the  mayor.  The  mayor  of  St.  i 
Malo,  going  to  bathe.  Or  if  it  was  not  the  mayor, 
it  was  as  good,  for  I saw  him  afterwards,  and  he 
had  a red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  to  which  no 
end  of  people  took  off  their  hats.  Perhaps  he  was 
a I’l  cfet.  At  any  rate,  he  had  on  nothing  but 
breeches  and  a shortish  jacket,  of  flaring  check 
flannel,  and  proceeded  to  paddle  down  to  the 
water  after  a few  minutes,  with  Mrs.  M.,  who 
popped  out  of  a neighbouring  machine  similarly 
dressed,  on  his  arm  ; and  1 ean  assure  you  Mrs. 
M.  did  not  owe  all  her  charms  to  crinoline. 

Bless  my  heart,  I said  to  myself,  this  is  worth 
coming  to  France  to  see.  So  I brisked  up,  opened 
my  eyes,  got  a chair  for  a sous,  sat  down,  and 
took  it  all  in.  Let  me  reflect — no,  not  reflect — but 
consult  my  notes,  which  1 made  on  the  sly,  lest  a 
ferocious  gendarme,  who  paced  about,  should 
suspect  me  of  sketching  a fort,  and  sabre  me  on 
the  spot. 

• Let  me  see.  There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty 
machines  in  this  village,  all  of  canvas,  and 
upon  very  low  wheels,  the  floor  of  the  hut  not 
being  above  a foot  from  the  ground.  They  are 


seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  the  water,  and  of 
course,  a plunge  from  one  of  them  is  impossible 
even  then,  as  they  cannot  draw  above  six  inches. 

There  are  rafts  moored  at  different  distances 
from  the  brink,  so  that  those  bathers  who  want  to 
take  headers  may  be  suited — there  being  always 
a raft  in  about  three  or  four  feet  water,  and 
another  further  on. 

But  whatever  you  do  when  you  are  fairly  afloat, 
yon  must  paddle  in  like  a goose. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  bathe  together, 
often  walking  down  to  the  sea,  or  up  from  it,  arm 
m arm.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  came  out  thus, 
and  his  aldermanic  proportions  were  more  de- 
veloped by  the  clinging  of  the  wet  flannel  (I  won’t 
mention  ber),  the  effect  was  so  odd,  the  contrast 
to  English  habits  so  grotesque,  that  1 laughed — 
respectfully.  At  first,  I thought  that  several 
figures  in  the  water  were  boys,  but  they  turned 
out  at  last  to  be  young  ladies — who  came  up  drip- 
ping from  the  ocean,  like  so  many  Venuses  in 
flannel  dittoes. 

Many  of  them  evidently  wore  their  own  bath- 
ing dresses,  which  fitted  so  jauntily,  and  were  so 
prettily  trimmed  and  ornamented,  that  1 have  no 
doubt  they  were  made  to  measure — women  tailors, 

I presume.  When  1 camo  to  think  about  it,  and 
had  seen  through  the  novelty  of  the  “costume,” 
as  it  is  called  on  the  beach,  I saw  how  decent  and 
sensible  it  was.  The  suit  was  really  nothing  but 
Bloomer.  In  many  cases  a trifle  more  close  fit- 
ting and  sliort-skirted  ; but  the  lines  of  the  model 
were  Bloomerian.  Many  of  the  men  wore  dresses  as 
tight  as  an  acrobat’s ; and,  indeed,  looked  so  like 
them,  that  you  half  expected  to  see  the  mat  and 
pole  produced  ; or,  at  least,  a “pyramid”  made. 
By  the  time  I had  sat  there  an  hour,  the  number 
of  bathers  increased  fast.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd  of  expectants  and  friends.  The  former, 
with  their  dresses  rolled  up  under  their  arms, 
ready  to  get  into  the  next  vacant  machine,  the 
latter  reading,  working,  or  sitting  in  chairs,  idly 
waiting  till  the  bath  should  be  over.  Fresh 
bathers  paddled  down  in  twos  or  threes,  while 
others  continually  emerged,  and  came  up  the 
beach  dripping  ; the  suit  was  so  complete  in  some 
cases,  that  the  wet  figure  looked  as  if  the  bath 
had  been  taken  by  accident,  not  choice.  Every- 
thing was  well  organised.  There  were  three  or 
four  sunburnt  women  with  bare  feet,  and  hats 
with  “Service  des  Bains”  on  the  band,  like  the 
name  of  a ship  ; and  men  who  gave  lessons  in 
swimming,  or  helped  to  shove  the  heads  of  recu- 
sant children  under  water.  A “Buvette  ” on  the 
beach  provided  glasses  of  liqueur  to  those  who 
wanted  to  take  the  chill  off  themselves,  and  there 
was  a large  copper  of  hot  water  on  wheels,  to 
supply  bathers  who  Avished  to  wash  their  feet 
after  walking  across  the  dry  sand  to  their  machines. 
One  tremendous  Avoman,  Avho  was  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies,  directed  her  <treAV  AA'here  to  take  these 
little  addenda  of  baths,  and  dispensed  the  dresses  to 
those  Avho  brought  none  of  their  own.  Moreover, 
she  arranged  the  order  of  procedure,  and  insisted 
stiietly  on  the  rule,  “first  come,  first  served. ” 
She  was  a tremendous  woman,  Avith  a Amice  like  a 
speaking-trumpet,  and  knitted  rapidly  all  the 
time  she  was  giving  her  orders,  or  listening  to  the 
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petitions  of  bathers.  But  she  had  a tender  heart. 
All  at  once,  1 may  as  veil  give  the  cries  and  con- 
versation in  English,  for  though  l can  scramble  on 
with  French — after  a sort — 1 honestly  confess  I 
funk  the  spelling  of  short  conversational  speeches 
with  unnecessary  y/’-s'  in  them  ; all  at  once,  then, 
there  was  a great  shriek,  and  the  idle  crowd 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  wildly  excited 
in  a moment.  Two  children  had  got  out  of  their 
depth,  and  were  being  carried  out  and  under  by 
the  tide  ; their  little  black  dots  of  heads  sunk 
beneath  the  surface.  Then  the  big  woman's  colour 
went,  she  stopped  her  knittiug,  and  putting  her 
right  hand  to  her  side,  I thought  she  would  have 
fainted,  as  she  cried  in  a half-choked  voice  : 

“ Good  God  ! the  poor  little  infants  ! look ! 

■ Oh— O h ! ” 

But  the  acrobats  splashed  in,  and  plucked  them 
out,  for  they  were  as  yet  only  in  five  feet  water. 
This  episode  over,  the  directress  went  on  with  her 
knitting,  and  shouted  out  directions  to  the  bath- 
ing men  in  the  water,  two  hundred  yards  off. 

1 1 To-morrow,  thought  1,  I will  come  and  have  a 
dip  here,  myself,  for  I was  eager  to  experience  the 
■whole  sensation.  When  I went  back  to  our  hotel, 
and  told  my  wife  how  they  bathed  in  France,  she 
thought  it  shocking,  but  after  two  or  three  visits 
admitted  that  the  arrangements  were  both  conve- 
nient and  decorous. 

But  about  my  own  bath.  Next  day  I repaired 
i to  the  beach,  and  going  to  a place  like  an  Aider- 
shot  hut,  with  a notice  outside,  “ Billets  pour  les 
Bains,”  found  an  old  man  with  a big  book  at  a 
desk  just  within  the  entrance,  taking  down  names ; 
he  had  two  large  bunches  of  tin  labels  before  him 
hung  on  wire,  like  keys.  The  building  was  fitted 
up  like  a large  bottle-rack  on  the  shelves  of  which 
lay  bathing  suits,  rolled  up,  accessible  and  dry. 
When  the  old  gentleman  had,  with  a great  display 
of  precision,  disposed  of  the  group  which  was 
being  served  when  I entered,  I went  up  to  his 
desk,  and  asked  him  for  a ticket. 

“ One  ? ” says  he. 

“One,”  said  I.  “And  ‘costume,’”  I added, 
and  he  repeated. 

Thou  he  slowly  took  two  of  the  tin  labels,  one 
from  each  ling — his  hands  were  rheumatic — put 
down  their  numbers  in  his  book,  looked  over  his 
spectacles,  and  said : 

“ Eighteen  sous.” 

So  1 paid  him,  and  he  handed  me  the  tickets, 
with  directions  to  get  them  cashed  on  the  beach. 
The  big  one  represented  a machine.  The  little 
one  a suit.  Then  1 sought  out  the  Amazon,  and 
presented  my  credentials.  For  the  smaller 
“billet,”  I got  a suit  with  a towel  rolled  up  inside 
it.  The  other  was  exchanged  for  a fresh  ticket, 
marked  No.  5. 

“ You  w ill  have  the  fifth  chance,”  said  the 
Amazon,  so  I attached  myself  to  her  at  once.  As 
the  machines  became  vacant,  she  called  out  the 
name  of  the  next  number  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  crowd,  for  there  were  many  bathers, 
and  the  edge  of  the  water  was  alive. 

“ Nu — m — her  two ! ” she  cried,  pronouncing  the 
numeral  short  and  sharp.  Not  there  ! You  must 
look  sharp,  or  lose  your  tnrn.  Niun — her  three  ! 
likewise  out  of  the  way.  Num — her  four  ! ” 


An  elegant  lady,  with  a servant  following  her, 
and  a long  train  of  muslin,  too,  responded  to  the 
summons,  and  squeezed  herself  into  the  machine, 
which  she  must  have  filled  when  she  got  in. 

‘ ‘ Num — her  five  ! ” 

“ Here  you  are,  ” says  I,  and  entered  the  next 
tent  to  my  grand  lady’s. 

When  I stepped  out,  in  a short  suit  of  mauve 
check,  I saw  Madame  also  emerge,  seriously 
thinned.  I never  felt  more  odd  and  incongruous 
in  my 'life.  There  were  knots  of  -well-dressed, 
fashionable  people,  through  whom  I had  to  pass 
before  I reached  the  water.  It  was  like  escaping 
from  a fire  at  night — only  it  was  broad  day — but 
the  oddest  thing  was  that  nobody  noticed  me. 

The  scene  in  the  water  was  most  absurd.  Whole 
families  were  bathing  together  in  a circle,  hand  iu 
hand.  Where  I went  in,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs, 
just  their  figures,  and  all  the  little  Briggses,  were 
crowing  and  splashing  in  a shallow.  Now  aud  then, 
you  could  see  friends  meet,  and  acquaintances 
bow;  a young  lady  who  thus  met  some  partner 
at  the  last  ball,  making  a fashionable  sweep  in  the 
water.  Sometimes  a party  of  young  men  would 
come  down  together,  full  run,  and  dash  m like 
mermen,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  town, 
tumbling  head  over  heels,  and  otherwise  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  tide  advanced  so  much  while  I was  in  the 
water  that  the  machines  were  all  drawn  off  the 
beach  on  to  the  paved  road  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  town  before  T came  out.  It  was  a spring-tide, 
which  rises  very  high  here.  The  result,  however, 
was  most  grotesque  when  the  dripping  bathers 
emerged,  and  in  several  cases  could  not  rind  their 
machines  again  for  some  time,  wandering  about  in 
the  crowd,  sticky  and  cross.  Aline  was  high  and 
dry  on  the  pavement.  It  was  something  like 
bathing  in  the  Thames,  and  coming  out  to  dress 
inside  a cab  in  the  Strand.  However,  I was  more 
fortunate  than  several,  for  my  wife  had  followed 
the  machine,  and  showed  me  where  it  was. 

The  inconvenience  of  grit,  from  walking  across 
the  sand,  is,  as  I said,  removed  by  a little  tub  of 
water — cold  or  hot — for  which  last  you  pay  a sou, 
or  halfpenny,  extra.  I do  not  know,  however-, 
what  Bobinson  Crusoe  wordd  have  said  to  the 
beach,  when  he  was  so  much  astonished  at  the 
print  of  one  naked  foot.  The  place  was  dimpled 
with  toe -holes. 

When  I had  recovered  from  the  novelty  of  the 
thing — from  seeing  ladies  of  all  builds,  from  Airs. 
Gamp  to  Ophelia,  paddling  down  in  scanty 
Bloomers,  without  shoes  or  stockings — when  I felt 
that  these  gentlemen  in  check  shorts  were  neither 
acrobats  nor  clowns,  but  sober,  steady  men  of 
business  who  bathed  on  principle  (for  the  liveliest 
and  more  sportsmanlike  swimmers  went  to  some 
distance  where  they  could  enjoy  themselves  with- 
’ out  encumbrance),  I decided  in  favour  of  the 
French  fashion  over  the  English.  There  is  nothing 
indecorous  or  inconvenient  in  it.  The  system  is 
well  arranged.  The  ladies’  dresses  must  be  much 
more  comfortable  than  the  shifts  of  freize  which 
they  wear  in  our  watering-places,  and  they  are 
more  completely  dresses.  Aluch  care  is  used  to 
prevent  accidents  ; there  is  generally  a boat  some 
short  distance  off  where  the  water  begins  to 
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deepen.  Everybody  is  served  in  turn,  and  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken  by  the  attendants  to 
make  the  bathers  comfortable.  By  dressing  in 
machines  which  are  drawn  up  the  disagreeable 
access  to  them  by  plank  is  avoided,  and  the  toilette  I 
is  never  spoilt  by  a wave  bursting  the  door  open  j 
and  floating  out  your  shoes.  This  dressing  on  shore,  i 
too,  enables  servants  to  come  and  assist  their 
mistresses  more  easily.  The  machines  are  com- 
fortable and  roomy ; there  is  a hanging-place  for  | 
your  watch,  a pincushion  and  looking-glass  beside 
abundance  of  pegs  ; moreover,  being  of  canvas, 
you  do  not  knock  the  skin  off  your  knuckles  when 
flourishing  about  with  the  towel.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  that — much,  as  I confess,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Mayor  astonished  me  when  I first  went 
down  to  the  beach  at  St.  Male  — the  French 
method  of  sea-bathing,  as  practised  in  public,  is 
far  preferable  to  that  which  is  common  in  England. 

Harry  Jones. 


“AND  BACK  AGAIN.” 

“ The  sentence  of  the  court  is,”  said  the  Judge 
to  a very  hardened  criminal,  “ that  you  be  tied  to 
the  cart’s  tail,  and  whipped  from  one  end  of  this 
town  to  the  other.” 

“Thank  ye,  my  lord,”  instantly  exclaimed  the 
culprit,  impudently.  “Thank  ye,  old  Wigsby  ; 
now  you’ve  done  i/our  worst.” 

“ And  back  again,”  added  the  Judge,  composedly, 
and  as  if  in  continuation  of  his  speech. 

It  is  not  on  record  whether  the  criminal  made 
any  further  observations,  or  whether  this  display 
of  the  resources  of  the  bench  induced  him  to 
hold  his  tongue,  lest  the  sentence  should  receive 
another  member. 

The  story  always  conies  back  to  one’s  recollec- 
tion when  a certain  newspaper  arrives  from  New 
York.  One  cannot  help  wishing,  in  the  interest 
of  the  two  great  and  glorious  nations  whose 
1 common  language  is  prostituted  to  the  use  of  the 
journal  in  question,  that  its  conductors  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the 
Judge  appended  the  four  syllables  to  his  sentence. 
At  this  moment,  when  every  honest  man  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  doing  his  best  to  prevent 
the  irritability  and  soreness,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced between  England  anil  the  Americans,  from 
becoming  an  incurable  wound,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
press, with  becoming  moderation,  a just  judgment 
upon  such  a print  as  the  “New  York  Herald.” 
Such  a mouthpiece  as  the  Judge  could  most 
fittingly  convey  English  sentiment  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  as  the  brief  address  which  lie  could 
make  to  the  parties  interested  is  not  likely  to  be 
delivered  at  present,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  show 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  peculiarly 
appropriate.  If  one  cannot  get  an  offender 
whipped,  it  is  something  to  point  out  to  society 
that  he  richly  deserves  it. 

English  readers  rarely  read  au  American  paper. 
The  aspect  c>f  the  article  is  not  very  inviting.  The 
exceedingly  small  print  deters  most  persons  except 
those  who  have  an  object  in  struggling  through  it, 
and  the  staring  summary  of  the  contents,  in  large 
letters  at  the  commencement  of  the  journal,  gives 
an  idea  of  vulgarity  and  clap-trap.  This  idea,  of 


course,  arises  from  mere  association.  We  are 
accustomed  to  our  own  broadsheet,  with  its 
eminently  readable  columns,  and  to  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  at  “ sensation,”  to  use  an  odious  word 
which  had  better  be  left  to  the  play- bills.  The 
American  paper  is,  in  many  respects,  a triumph  of 
typography,  and  the  mass  of  printing  which  is 
presented  to  you  for  a nominal  price  is  extraordi- 
nary. But  it  is  difficult  even  for  a determined 
reader  to  become  as  pleasantly  familiar  with  a New 
York  journal  as  he  is  with  his  own  “Times.”  He 
has  to  master  a good  deal  of  local  phraseology,  and 
a good  deal  more  of  less  tolerable  local  slang,  and 
he  is  seldom  quite  sure  that  amid  the  ever-shifting 
sands  of  the  small  politics  of  the  States  he  is  safe 
on  his  nomenclature.  The  nickname  of  to-day 
may  mean  something  else  to-morrow ; tbe  modi- 
fications of  Whig  and  Tory  which  have  taken  us 
a century  would  take  the  Americans  a fortnight 
to  effect.  Then  the  contractions  and  abbreviations 
which  a fast  nation  likes  are  troublesome  unless 
you  keep  the  eye  in  constant  practice,  and  can 
recollect  instinctively  that  Mr.  Brown,  V%  and 
Mr.  Jones,  Kv,  means  gentlemen  from  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  But  all  these  difficulties  are  com- 
parative trifles — an  American  is  not  bound  to 
produce  a paper  that  shall  be  pleasant  reading  in 
London — and  if  you  like  to  stick  to  the  files  as 
they  come  over,  you  will  soon  be  tolerably  easy 
with  your  American  reading.  Was  it  not  Porson 
who  complained  that,  although  he  knew  as  much 
(, reek  as  most  people,  he  could  not  exactly  skim 
off  the  meaning  of  Greek  at  sight  as  he  would  the 
meaning  of  a newspaper  ? Work  hard,  and  you 
will  read  your  American  newspaper  about  as  com- 
fortably as  Porson  could  read  Greek. 

These  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  American 
press.  The  “New  York  Herald”  assumes  to  be 
the  leader  and  type  of  all  the  rest.  The  assump- 
tion is  as  impudently  false  as  most  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  journal,  for  many  American  papers 
.are  written  by  gentlemen,  and  their  temperate 
and  scholarly  writing  presents  a pleasant  contrast 
to  the  ignorance,  and  violence,  and  brutality  of  the 
“Herald.”  But  its  sale  is  enormous,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  half-educated  millions — educated 
up  to  the  unfortunate  stand-point  of  being  able  to 
read  and  understand,  but  not  to  judge — is  very 
great.  At  the  present  time  the  efforts,  scarcely 
disguised,  of  the  “Herald,”  arc  directed  to  the 
object  of  producing  or  increasing  ill-will  between 
the  North  and  England.  Whether  that  paper  is 
actually  hired  with  Southern  money  to  do  this,  or 
whether  its  policy  be  merely  dictated  by  a desire 
to  extend  its  sale  by  pandering  to  the  worst  feel- 
ings of  the  worst  men,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  “ Herald  ” was,  but  a short  time 
ago,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  South,  when 
the  Southerns  had  the  mastery  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  foulest  abuse  was  lavished  upon  the 
present  President,  and  he  who  is  now  the  Herald  s 
“honest  Abe,”  and  “our  manly  and  patriotic 
chief  governor,”  was  then  an  “ ignorant  old  wood- 
chopper,”  a “stupid  clown,”  and  a “Forcible 
Feeble.”  The  conversion  of  the  paper  was  effected 
with  weather-cock  celerity,  and  it  is  now  as  vitu- 
perative in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lincoln  .as  it  used  to  be 
against  him  ; but  its  dearest  sympathies  are  with 
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the  slavery -men,  and  it  still  keeps  up  vollies  of 
slang  against  all  who  desire  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-system.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  is  always  nick- 
named “ Massa  Greeley,”  and  many  names  of  a 
coarser  description  are  perpetually  Stuck  upon 
anv  one  who  disbelieves  in  man  s right  to  sell  his 
fellow-man.  The  Bible  has  been  most  profanely 
dragged  into  the  fray,  and  scriptural  quotations 
are  tiling  about,  in  support  of  slavery,  by  writers 
whose  scolfs  at  the  deep  and  real  religious  feeling 
of  the  States  show  the  blasphemous  hollowness  of 
their  advocacy.  It  is  therefore  a moot  question 
whether  the  Herald  ” is  simply  a hired  tool  of 
the  South,  or  a reckless  and  sellish  speculation. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  hope  that  our  remarks 
will  be  read  in  America  by  many  whom  they 
are  likely  to  disabuse  of  the  belief  sought  to  be 
promoted  by  the  “Herald.”  Those  who  read 
what  we  write  will  not  need  to  be  told  either 
that  we  thoroughly  understand  the  object  of  the 
“Herald,”  or  that  England  has  no  such  designs 
or  feelings  as  are  lyingly  attributed  to  her  by  that 
journal.  Yet,  having  the  opportunity  of  entering 
a protest  against  the  atrocious  system  which  the 
“Herald”  is  pursuing*  it  is  satisfactory  to  make 
such  entry,  and  it  is  also  well  that  the  English 
reader  should  have  some  illustrations  of  the 
character  of  a print  which  is  striving  to  widen  the 
breach  between  himself  and  his  American  brother, 
— which  is  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  latter  with 
incessant  allegations  that  England  desires  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic,  and  that  English  gold 
has  produced  the  war,  and  which  continually 
assures  Americans  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
the  conduct  of  England  in  refusing  to  lend  aid 
against  the  South  shall  be  punished  by  the  sweep- 
ing away  her  flag  from  the  New  World. 

Files  of  the  paper  lie — in  every  sense — before  us. 
and  it  is  the  wealth  of  dirty  material  which  makes 
selection  difficult.  But  it  may  be  well  that  English- 
men should  at  once  understand  that  the  war  now 
raging  in  America  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  Americans  themselves.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  known  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Palmerston’s  friend  and 
confidant,  distinctly  stated  to 

“The  Reverend  5Ir.  Newman,  of  the  Bedford  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  it  would  he  impos- 
sible for  England  to  permit  the  existence  of  an  over- 
shadowing empire  like  that  of  America  ; ” 

and  therefore,  of  course,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a 
friend  of  the  abolitionists,  supplied  the  South  with 
gold,  in  order  to  get  up  a rebellion,  which  should 
sever  a large  portion  of  the  overshadowing 
empire  from  the  rest.  It  was,  however,  in  keep- 
ing with  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  known  liighminded- 
ness  and  frankness  of  character,  that  he  should 
make  this  revelation  to  the  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  who  demanded  to  know  the  views  of 
Lord  Palmerston. 

But  the  key-note  having  been  struck,  let  us  go 
on  with  the  music.  Here  is  the  solemn  com- 
mencement of  an  article  on  the  recent  fast  day — 
the  article  will  he  found  in  the  “Herald”  of  the 
2Sth  September. 

“ By  the  intrigvM  of  the  British  Anti-Slavery 
Sucie'y  and  the  gold  of  the  English  aristocracy,  by  the 


propagandism  of  American  abolition  societies,  playing 
into  their  hands  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  by  the 
anti-slavery  disunion  doctrines  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  and  reiterated  by  the  fanatical  press,  civil  war 
has  broken  out  in  the  American  republic,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  insurgents  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  stimulated  and  inflamed  by  the  abolition 
crusade  against  Southern  domestic  institutions,  stand 
ready  to  march  against  the  Union  army,  to  seize  the 
national  capital,  and  to  advance  as  far  northward  as 
the  success  of  their  arms  will  warrant.  We  know  not 
the  moment  when  the  terrible  collision  will  take  place 
between  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  all 
Americans  and  brothers.  In  the  midst  of  this  national 
calamity  the  President,  whose  wise,  patriotic  and 
conservative  course  has  won  golden  opinions  for  him 
throughout  the  laud,  issues  a proclamation  fora  national 
fast,  in  the  hope  that  such  of  the  people  as  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  demagogues  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  would  consider  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  make 
up  their  minds  to  return  to  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
the  constitution — a departure  from  which  is  the  cause 
of  our  present  misfortunes.” 

I>o  not  fail  to  observe  the  adjectives  applied  to 
the  President ; who,  until  he  signified  that  he 
would  “ stand  no  nonsense,”  and  made  it  a little 
unsafe  to  abuse  him  personally,  was  the  “ ignorant 
old  woodchopper,”  and  the  “ stupid  clown.”  But 
let  us  go  on.  The  article  is  directed  against  one 
of  the  most  earnest  of  the  abolition  clergy. 

‘ 1 Beecher,  it  seems,  was  afraid  to  preach,  but 
Cbeerer,  who  has  just  come  over  from  England  with 
his  trunk  full  of  British  sovereigns,  amply  makes  up 
for  the  omission.  He  is  mure  impndent  and  audacious 
than  ever.  He  maintains  that  slavery  is  the  damuing 
sin  which  has  brought  affliction  upon  ns.  as  it  brought 
similar  judgments  upon  the  Jews  ot  old  ; though,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  Bible,  that  institution  was  expressly 
sanctioned  and  provided  for  by  the  Almighty  in  the 
laws  which  he  gave  to  Moses  for  the  Israelites.’’ 

And  at  the  end  of  the  article  the  same  senti 
ments  are  reiterated. 

“ The  aristocracy  and  abolitionists  of  England  are  in 
league  with  the  abolitionists  of  America  to  break  up  the 
Union;  and  hence  the  anti-slavery  presses  and  pulpits 
of  the  North  are  giving  utterance  to  the  most  treason- 
able sentiments  agaiust  the  Union  and  the  constitution, 
aud  are  denouncing  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  his  patriotic 
and  conservative  action  in  modifying  the  proclamation 
of  Fremont.” 

There  is  scarcely  a copy  of  the  “Herald,”  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  not  preached.  The  British 
aristocracy  is  the  great  bugbear  which  half- 
educated  Americans  are  taught  to  fear  and  to  hate. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  manifold 
lies  by  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  sought  to  in- 
cense the  French  against  us,  a similar  charge  was 
incessantly  made,  and  the  English  nobility  and  the 
gold  of  England  were  stereotyped  enemies  of 
France.  Even  the  City  article  of  the  English 
“Times,”  is  dictated  in  one  of  our  fashionable 
squares. 

“ Foreign  capital,  as  was  expected,  is  coming  here 
for  investment  in  these  securities,  in  spite  of  the  silly 
efforts  of  the  organs  of  European  aristocracy  to  break 
down  American  credit.” 

But  here  the  charge  is  put  more  plaiidy  than 
ever. 

“ Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men  stand  arrayed 
against  each  other  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac, 
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prepared,  before  the  expiration  of  many  days,  and, 
perhaps,  within  a very  few  hours,  to  plunge  forward 
into  such  a ferocious  and  sanguinary  conflict  as  has  not 
hcen  witnessed,  in  the  civilised  world,  since  the  terrible 
stiuggle  of  Waterloo.  Rivers  of  blood  will  flow'  of 
citizens,  engaged  but  a short  w bile  ago  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits, and  valuable  lives  will  be  sacrificed  by  thousands 
if  not  by  tens  of  thousands.  A cry  of  mourning  will 
arise  from  untold  bereft  families  throughout  the  land, 
and  whichever  side  may  triumph  a pall  will  hang  over 
the  most  glorious  trophies  of  victory.  No  one  will  be 
at  a loss  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  so  calamitous 
a state  of  things.  Under  the  tutelage  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, in  Great  Britain,  jealous  of  the  success  of 
American  institutions,  the  Garrisons,  Tappans,  and 
Leavitts  of  thirty  years  ago  began  those  machinations 
which,  under  Greeley,  Beecher,  Raymond,  Oheever, 
Woudell  Phillips,  and  others,  culminated  in  the  crea-  , 
tion  of  a party  which  denounced  the  constitution  as 
“a  league  with  hell  aud  a covenant  with  death,’1  and 
never  relaxed  its  incendiary  efibrts  until  the  slave- 
holding States  had  been  goaded  into  overt  acts  of  trea- 
son. Northern  fanaticism,  fostered  by  British  gold, 
and  the  discontent  and  rebellion  in  the  Smith  which  it 
engendered,  are  the  sources  of  all  our  evils,  and  both  | 
are  still  seeking,  at  the  present  hour,  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  iniquitous  labours.” 

We  could  easily  multiply  quotations  of  this 
kind,  but  these  amply  sulfice  to  show  what  the 
leading  journal  of  America  is  incessantly  telling 
readers  who,  predisposed  to  believe  in  any  origin 
of  the  war,  save  one,  the  assignment  of  which  is 
wounding  to  self-complacency,  have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  the  truth.  It  is  no  light  matter  that  a 
public  opinion,  destined  to  spread  among  millions, 
and  perhaps  to  endure  for  centuries,  should  he  left 
to  be  constructed  by  scoundrel  hands  like  those  of 
the  “ Herald,”  but  we  know  not  how  the  mischief 
is  to  be  ] ire ven ted,  unless  by  some  manly  and 
simultaneous  action  by  the  honest  journalists  of 
America — by  an  outspoken  repudiation  of  the 
vulgar  falsehoods  of  the  “Herald.”  The  latter, 
says,  in  another  number  : 

“It  is  true  the  republic  is  ou  its  trial.  We  are 
struggling  against  the  effects  of  the  anti -slavery  poison 
installed  into  the  community  by  British  propagandism, 
and  when  we  have  succeeded  iu  this  the  republic  will 
he  stronger  than  ever,  and  continue  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  dowu-trodden  millions  of  Europe  as  the  star  of 
empire  which  is  to  light  them  to  liberty.” 

Deducting  the  fine  writing,  and  expunging  the 
lie,  the  sentiment  is  one  which  England  thoroughly 
shares,  that  is  to  say,  she  rejoices  to  believe  that 
au  example  of  true  liberty,  as  set  out  in  America, 
and  more  vividly  iu  our  own  constitution,  may 
ever  continue  to  offer  hope  to  the  subjects  of 
despots  ; but  assuredly  an  estrangement  between 
the  two  nations;  must  he  a had  omen  for  liberty 
and  for  the  world.  If  we  have  done  anything 
towards  exposing  the  cruel  and  wicked  treason 
which  the  “ New  York  Herald  ” is  steadily  com- 
mitting against  the  LYiion,  against  England,  and 
against  liberty,  the  purpose  of  these  lines  is 
answered. 

OUR  LODGERS  FROM  ABROAD. 

While  confessing  myself  a daughter  of  that 
much  reviled  race — the  lodging-house  keepers  of  j 
London — 1 have  not  the  smallest  intention  of 


writing  their  defence,  or  apology.  So  many  of  our 
best  modern  authors  have  described  their  amusing 
■ peculiarities,  and  strange  definitions  of  memn  and 
t tnim , that  no  one  disputes  the  truth  of  sketches, 
evidently  drawn  from  reminiscences  of  those  days 
when  adibajif  condemned  them  to  pine  in  “com- 
fortable apartments  for  single  gentlemen.”  But  T 
may  be  permitted  to  bint  that  we  rarely  hear  the 
other  side  of  this  vexed  question  represented. 
Granted,  that  landladies  are  selfish  and  rapacious, 
— does  it  follow  that  lodgers  are  all  excellence  and 
forbearance  ? 

Is  there  not  the  thoughtless  lodger,  who — best 
hearted  fellow  in  the  world,  as  every  one  knows 
him  to  be — seems  totally  oblivious  of  the  weary 
journeys  up  and  down  the  steep  High  of  stairs 
which  his  repeated  summons  inflicts  on  the  poor 
maid-of-all-work  ? This  well-meaning  young  gen- 
tleman too  frequently  forgets  to  return  to  the 
dinner  he  has  ordered,  at  six  precisely,  until  the 
clock  in  the  kitchen  has  chimed  seven,  and  cook’s 
patience  has  entirely  evaporated  ; and  it  is  of  him 
also  that  the  neighbours  make  such  loud  com- 
plaints, for  his  hours  are  sadly'  irregular,  and  his 
rings  and  knocks  long  and  loud  before  the  sleepy 
inmates  can  be  aroused  to  let  him  in.  • It  is  true 
that,  for  “peace  and  quietness’ sake,”  the  landlady 
has  reluctantly  presented  him  with  his  freedom  in 
the  shape  of  a latch-key',  but  v'hat  avails  that 
when  it  is  generally  left  in  the  wrong  pocket,  and 
consequently  is  not  eomeatable  ? 

Then  there  is  the  tidgetty  lodger,  who  detects 
dirt,  draughts,  and  unpleasant  smells,  v'here  no 
one  had  ever  dreamed  they'  existed.  He  has 
numerous  small  antipathies,  which  include  birds, 
children,  music,  and  ean’ne  or  feline  pets.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  him  believe  in  the  proper 
airing  of  beds  ; and  all  his  colds  and  rheumatic 
attacks  date  their  commencement  from  his 
lodgings. 

He  frequently  summons  the  landlady  to  his  break- 
fast-table to  request  her  interference  in  his  behalf, 
when  “that  very'  heedless  young  woman"  has 
done  too  much,  or  too  little  during  her  morning 
avocations  in  his  apartment.  A book  has  been  dis- 
placed that  he  was  reading,  and  his  mark  suffered 
to  fall  out  ; or  the  volumes  have  been  undisturbed 
so  loug  that  his  hands  were  soiled,  actually  soiled, 
with  the  dust  on  the  covers  ; or  he  should  feel  so 
deeply  indebted  to  the  good  lady,  if  she  would 
draw  the  housemaid’s  attention  to  the  careless 
manner  in  which  his  blinds  ivere  drawn  up  twro 
mornings  running  ; he  had  been  obliged  to  alter 
them  himself,  and  it  really'  gave  his  windows 
such  a disreputable  appearance  ! &c. 

Then,  worse  than  either  of  the  above,  is  the 
suspicious  lodger,  who  saps  and  mines  for  con- 
victions. He  comes  home  at  unusual  hours  to 
assure  himself  that  no  Box  and  Cox  tricks  are 
played  with  his  rooms  ; counts  his  collars  and 
handkerchiefs  twice  a-veek  ; makes  private  marks 
on  his  joint  of  meat  to  ascertain  the  attacks  of 
pfiaehers  ; keeps  strict  watch  over  the  tea, 
butter,  coals,  Ac.,  and  often  descends  to  more 
meannesses  than  those  he  seeks  opportunities  to 
accuse. 

There  is  also  the  careless  gentleman,  v'hose 
clean  white  counterpane  bears  the  impress  of 
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his  wet  coat,  whose  muddy  hoots  have  left  herself,  infant,  and  bonn&j  also — and  here  her 


trails  on  the  horsehair  or  chintz  of  the  sofa ; 
whose  Macassar  oil  may  he  traced  on  the  carpet 
in  great  patches  of  grease,  and  who  daringly  in- 
fringes the  rules  hy  introducing  a dog,  whose 
dirty  paw-marks  figure  on  the  stair-carpeting  and 
the  paint  of  the  doors,  which  are  defaced  by  his 
scratching  for  admittance. 

Nor  must  the  irascible  lodger  be  forgotten,  the 
loud  peal  of  whose  bell  causes  such  commotion 
in  the  household.  The  landlady  soon  tires  of 
being  summoned  to  hear  furious  tirades  upon 
trifles.  The  housemaid  breaks  down  under  the 
infliction,  and  gives  notice  ; and  the  cook,  in  the 
depths  of  her  own  particular  region,  styles  him 
.an  old  brute,  and  other  expletives  which  would 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  if  he  heard 
them ; which,  fortunately  for  the  comfort  of  all 
the  parties,  he  docs  not. 

It  was  after  the  departure  of  one  of  the  latter, 
a Welsh  Squire,  with  a maiden  sister,  as  touchy 
and  hard  to  please  as  himself,  that  my  mother 
and  the  maid  were  busily  employed  in  restoring 
the  vacated  apartments  to  order ; and  1,  a deli- 
cate girl  of  ten,  at  home  from  school,  on  ac- 
count of  my  health,  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
front  parlour  to  listen  for  knocks  at  the  door, 
and  answer  them  whenever  I thought  it  was  not 
necessary  to  summon  my  mother.  Absorbed  in  a 
first  perusal  of  “A  Midsummer  Nights’  Dream, ’’the 
scrubbing  and  thumping  over  head  passed  un- 
heeded till  a gentle  rat-lat-tat  compelled  me  to 
lay  down  my  book  and  reconnoitre  from  the 
window. 

The  card,  with  “ Apartments  Furnished  ” neatly 
designed  on  it,  already  decorated  the  centre  pane, 
my  mother  wisely  observing  that  it  was  never 
too  soon  to  make  our  wants  known  ; but  the 
advent  of  a fresh  occupant  not  being  expected 
so  readily,  and  my  observation  detecting  the 
flowing  skirts  of  a silk  dress,  I saw  and  an- 
swered the  summons  myself. 

Standing  on  the  steps,  eagerly  scanning  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house,  was  a lady  whose  air  and 
attire  was  unmistakeably  foreign.  Her  age  was 
about  two  or  three  and  twenty,  and  her  beau- 
tiful hair  was  drawn  back  from  her  delicate  fea- 
tures in  a style  now  familiar  enough  ; but  then, 
pleasantly  at  variance  with  the  stiffly  frizzed 
curls  and  bows  of  our  own  countrywomen. 

My  bashful  admiration  must  have  been  appa- 
rent as  1 asked  her  to  come  in,  for  smiling  faintly 
but  sweetly,  she  stooped  and  kissed  my  forehead  ; 
and,  while  waiting  the  appearance  of  my  mother 
who  had  to  arrange  herself,  she  inquired  about  my 
studies,  and  chatted  on  such  topics  as  were  likely 
to  prove  interesting  to  a child.  I was  absorbed  in 
a translation  from  l bland,  which  she  was  reciting 
in  her  pure  though  strangely  pronounced  English, 
when  the  entrance  of  my  mother  made  the  current 
of  her  ideas  flow  back  to  the  every  day  affairs 
which  had  brought  her  to  our  house  ; and  much  to 
my  disappointment,  the  wild  rhyme  was  left  un- 
finished. 

We  now  learned  that  the  young  lady  had  just 
landed  from  a Hamburgh  packet,  and  had  been 
recommended  by  her  solicitor  (who  knew  us)  to 
seek  with  us  the  accommodation  requisite  for 


voice  trembled  a little — for  her  husband  who  was 
an  invalid,  and  his  attendant.  While  my  mother 
pondered  over  the  possibility  of  sparing  so  many 
apartments,  and  debated  upon  the  unpleasant 
necessity  she  should  be  at  of  putting  up  a French 
bedstead  in  the  dressing-room  for  the  gentleman’s 
man-servant,  if  he  really  must  be  within  call,  I 
watched  her  impatiently,  and  the  lady  seemed  as 
anxious  as  myself. 

“She  was  a stranger,”  she  said,  “had  only 
been  in  England  once  before,”  and  then  a sob 
interrupted  her.  “ If  madame  could  let  her  have 
the  apartments  she  would  so  cheerfully  recompense 
her  for  these  inconveniences.  She  was  frightened 
at  having  to  seek  farther,  and  her  poor  Frank  ” — 

, again  her  lip  quivered — “was  so  ill  able  to  con- 
tend witli  the  annoyances  of  a public  hotel. 
Would  madame — could  she  ?” 

Her  imploring  words  and  looks  were  seconded 
by  my  entreating  whispers,  and  madame  mu  mere 
not  only  made  her  affirmative  curtsey,  but  was 
even  won  to  promise  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  immediately,  and  every- 
thing be  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the 
travellers  that  same  evening.  With  grateful 
acknowledgments  the  lady  bade  us  farewell,  the 
smile,  1 thought  so  sweet,  returning  to  her  pretty 
mouth  as  she  embraced  me. 

There  was  a world  of  business  to  be  accom- 
plished before  night,  and  Sliakspeare  had  to  be 
thrown  aside  ; for  even  my  hands  were  called 
into  requisition,  as  carpets  taken  up  hastily 
were  relaid  with  greater  dispatch,  curtains  re- 
stored to  their  rods,  pictures  regauzed,  the  marks 
of  the  Squire’s  nightly  potations  polished  off 
the  tables,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  thousand  and 
one  little  preparations  made  which  were — or  my 
mother  said  they  were — indispensable.  Soon 
after  dark  a fly,  heavily  laden  with  luggage, 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  the  lady  herself  emerged 
with  a fat,  rosy  baby  boy  in  her  arms,  who 
became  our  charge  while  the  invalid  gentleman 
was  assisted  to  his  chamber.  Busied  in  unfasten- 
ing the  numerous  wraps  of  the  child  and  coaxing 
him  into  good  humour,  my  mother  sat  by  the  fire 
with  little  of  the  curiosity  which  made  me  linger 
to  have  a peep  at  the  sick  man,  who,  by  the  light 
of  the  street  lamp  close  by,  I saw  was  a tall, 
handsome  English  gentleman  of  military  appear- 
ance, and  whose  only  traces  of  illness  were  the 
evident  anxiety  of  Lis  young  wife,  and  the  care 
with  which  the  man-servant  adjusted  the  large 
cloak  in  which  he  was  muffled.  He  stood  on  the 
threshold  for  a moment  in  apparent  indecision; 
but  on  the  lady  addressing  a few  words  to  him  in 
low  tones,  he  proceeded  to  cross  the  hall,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  with  a rapidity  so  incom- 
patible with  the  usually  feeble  movements  of  one 
in  pain,  that  1 wonderingly  commented  on  it  to 
my  mother.  She,  good  soul,  engrossed  with  the 
laughing  little  one  on  her  knee,  took  no  heed  of 
my  remark,  beyond  reminding  me  that  many 
sufferers  from  internal  disease,  wore  an  appear- 
ance of  health  and  strength,  deceiving  to  casual 
observers. 

In  a few  minutes  the  lady,  who  I have  neglected 
to  mention  had  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Captain 
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Edgar,  reclaimed  her  boy  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  satisfaction  ; and  in  another  hour 
all  in  the  house  had  sunk  into  quietude,  except 
that  sleeping  in  a room  beneath  the  captain’s,  I 
was  disturbed  by  the  regular  sound  of  a heavy 
footfall  pacing  to  and  fro,  till  very  late  into  the 
night. 

We  soon  learned  all  we  seemed  likely  to  know 
respecting  our  new  lodgers.  Both  the  servants 
were  German,  and  only  able  to  express  their 
wants  by  signs  ; hut  they  seemed  greatly  attached 
to  their  mistress,  who  interpreted  for  them,  and 
contented  with  their  monotonous  life,  the  bonne 
amusing  herself  with  her  knitting  when  not  singing 
guttural  ditties  to  her  nursling,  and  the  male 
attendant  smoking  innumerable  cigars  out  of  his 
bedroom  window,  a concession,  by  the  bye,  to  my 
mother’s  detestation  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Captain  Edgar  we  rarely  saw.  From  the  large 
packets  of  stationer}’  his  lady  purchased,  we 
reasonably  concluded  that  much  of  his  time  wras 
occupied  in  writing.  He  paid  no  visits,  received 
no  visitors,  and  an  occasional  walk  in  the  twilight, 
accompanied  by  his  servant,  was  the  only  relaxa- 
tion he  indulged  in.  This  strangely  secluded  life 
provoked  the  usual  remarks  and  inquiries  of  gos- 
siping neighbours,  W’ho  hinted  their  belief  that 
something  nnixt  be  wrong  about  these  Edgars ; 
but  my  mother  was  contented,  for  they  were 
punctual  in  their  payments,  courteous  if  retiring, 
and  gave  little  trouble,  their  own  servants  giving 
all  the  personal  attendance  they  required. 

My  own  predilection  for  the  lady  continued  to 
increase,  and  I was  never  better  pleased  than 
when  invited  to  accompany  her  slioppimj,  at  which 
times  my  knowledge  of  English  weights,  measures, 
and  coinage,  made  mo  useful  to  the  frequently 
bewildered  foreigner. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  I tied  on  my 
bonnet,  Mrs.  Edgar  looked  over  the  sheets  of  paper 
which  I had  been  covering  with  attempts  at  draw- 
ing, and  recognising  among  them  several  sketches 
of  her  baby  boy,  was  sufficiently  pleased  to  proffer 
some  instructions  in  what  she  confessed  to  be  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  her  own.  I gladly  accepted 
the  offered  assistance,  and  on  those  evenings  that 
Captain  Edgar  retired  early  to  his  own  apartment, 
spent  an  hour  or  two  watching  her  nimble  fingers 
create  trees  and  cottages  for  me,  and  tried  hard 
to  make  such  passable  imitations  as  should  insure 
the  reward  of  her  kiss,  and  encouraging  “it  is 
well  done,  my  child.” 

Sweeter  than  this,  however,  it  was  to  sit  by 
her  side  when  the  lesson  was  ended  and  hear  her 
sing  the  German  and  Italian  ballads  of  the  best 
composers,  in  tones  which  I reverently  thought 
must  be  like  the  voices  of  the  angels  in  the 
heavenly  choir.  She  sang  in  low,  subdued  notes, 
troubled  with  the  fear  of  disturbing  her  husband, 
but  with  such  tenderness,  such  expression,  as  1 
then  thought  none  could  equal,  and  certainly  none 
that  I have  heard  with  the  riper  judgment  of  later 
years  have  surpassed. 

These  pleasant  evenings  did  not  occur  fre- 
quently. Very  often  my  inquiring  look  was  met 
with  a hasty  embrace  and  a sorrowful  “ not  to- 
night, Fanchon,  not  to-night ; my  beloved  is  ill, 
and  my  heart  is  heavy,”  and  I would  then  try  to 


, 

console  myself  with  my  books,  listening  impa- 
tiently the  while,  to  the  restless  pacing  to  and  fro, 
which  seemed  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the 
captain’s  Sufferings; 

They  had  resided  with  us  about  three  months, 
when  I was  awakened  one  night  by  a heavy  fall 
overhead,  and  listening  intently,  heard  a deep  voice 
cry  wildly  for  “ Help.”  Before  1 coidd  arouse  my 

mother,  who  slept  soundly,  the  cry  was  repeated, 
and  a scuffling  noise  ensued,  which  so  alarmed  me,  i 
that  I called  and  shook  her,  until  she  was  suffi- 
eiently  awakened  to  hear  the  relation  I confusedly 
gave  of  the  circumstance. 

But  all  now  was  quiet ; so  quiet  that  she  re- 
mained incredulous  ; and  although  to  pacify  me, 
she  opened  the  door  of  our  room,  and  listened  in 
the  passage  outside,  no  soiuuls  from  above  induced 
her  to  alter  her  first  opinion  that  1 had  been  under  ! 
the  influence  of  the  night-mare. 

I eagerly  scanned  every  face  in  the  morning  for 
confirmation  of  my  story,  hut  our  servants  had 
slumbered  undisturbed — the  Germans  wore  their 
usual  stolid  look — and  if  I fancied  Mrs.  Edgar 
paler,  and  more  sorrowful-looking  than  on  the 
previous  day,  she  smiled  on  me  so  kindly,  and 
spoke  so  composedly,  that  I began  reluctantly  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  having  been  deceived  by  a 
dream,  and  yet — how  real  it  seemed  ! 

On  the  following  evening,  however,  returning  1 
from  a visit,  I met  Captain  Edgar,  who  was  going 
for  a walk.  He  courteously  lifted  his  hat  as  I 
passed,  and  the  movement  disarranging  his  cloak, 

I saw  that  his  left  arm  was  in  a sling,  and  the  first 
time  X was  alone  with  his  lady,  I inquired  the 
reason. 

She  looked  strangely  at  me,  and  demanded 
why  I asked  ? and  with  childish  frankness  I 
related  my  nocturnal  terror.  I could  not  see  the 
effect  of  my  tale,  for  she  had  averted  her  face, 
and  was  shrouding  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  but  I 
could  detect  a trembling  in  the  voice  which  asked 
what  my  mother  had  said.  She  seemed  relieved 
to  hear  how’  lightly  my  fears  had  been  treated, 
and  drawing  me  to  her  bosom,  bade  me  banish  all 
remembrance  of  them  ; to  rest  assured  that  it  was  ' 
nothing — nothing. 

“ Then  you,  too,”  I said,  as  my  head  rested  on 
her  shoulder,  “you,  too,  think  I was  dreaming?  ” 

“Dreaming,”  she  repeated.  “Ah!  yes,  you 
were  dreaming,  of  course,  of  course;  what  could 
it  be  but  a dream,  why  continue  to  speak — to 
think  of  it  ? ” 

Then,  suddenly  rising,  she  turned  from  me,  and 
clasping  her  hands,  uttered  an  exclamation  in  her 
own  language,  of  which  I had  only  learned  enough 
to  know  it  contained  the  words,  “this  trusting 
child,”  and  the  name  of  her  husband,  her  “poor, 
poor  Frank ! ” 

My  wondering  looks,  when  she  again  came 
towards  me,  seemed  to  arouse  her  to  an  effort  at 
self-control,  and  she  fetched  a large  volume  of 
engravings  from  the  side-table  for  my  amusement, 
averring  that  her  hand  was  too  unsteady  for  the 
usual  drawing  lesson.  After  I bade  her  farewell 
for  the  night,  she  called  me  back,  and  without 
lifting  her  eyes  from  the  book  before  her,  she 
said  : 

“Oh!  Fanchon,  T forgot — Captain  Edgar  has 
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sprained  liis  arm — slightly,  child — it  is  nothing, 
do  not  speak  of  it — that  is,  it  is  not  of  Sufficient 
consequence  to  speak  of.” 

I could  only  answer  “ Very  well,”  and  left 
her. 

Soon  after  this,  I went  from  home  for  a few 
weeks,  and  when  I returned,  delighted  to  resume 
my  usually  quiet  studious  habits,  Mrs.  Edgar 
looked  so  pallid  and  careworn,  that  I remarked 
her  changed  appearance  to  my  mother,  and  asked 
if  anything  had  been  amiss. 

The  answer  was  dubious. 

“ She  did  not  know ; there  was  something 
strange  about  our  lodgers  she  could  not  under- 
stand, and  heartily  wished  they  had  never  come, 
though  the  poor,  dear  lady  was  a good  creature, 
any  one  might  see.” 

This  was  very  unsatisfactory,  but  did  not  inter- 
fere with  my  enjoyment  of  Airs.  Edgar’s  society, 
although  our  lessons  were  now  often  interrupted 
by'  my  teacher  falling  into  a painful  reverie,  and 
dismissing  me  on  the  plea  of  a headache. 

One  bright  summer  morning  that  some  necessary 
purchases  had  induced  Mrs.  Edgar  to  walk  as  far 
as  Oxford  Street,  I beguiled  her  into  lingering  a 
few  minutes  before  a large  toy-shop  ; and  pointing 
out  a piece  of  mechanism  which  would  be  “ just 
the  thing  to  please  baby,”  the  young  mother  was 
easily  persuaded  to  enter,  and  inquire  the  price. 

A gentleman,  who  was  examining  some  trinkets, 
accidentally  trod  on  my  companion's  dress,  as  she 
passed  him,  and  looked  round  to  apologise.  He 
eagerly  seized  her  hands. 

“ My  dear  Pauline,  my  dear  sister,  this  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure  ! When  did  you  arrive  ? How 
fortunate  that  I happened  to  be  in  town  ! ” 

Mrs.  Edgar  sank  on  a chair,  unable  to  answer. 

“ Good  God  ! what  is  the  matter  ? did  I startle 
you?  Are  you  alone  ? Child,”  he  said,  noticing 
me,  “who  are  you  ? ” 

Mrs.  Edgar  grasped  my  arm,  and  shaking  off 
the  faintness  which  had  stolen  the  colour  from  her 
lips,  murmured  : 

“ It  is  nothing,  I am  better ; let  me  get  into  the 
air.” 

Refusing  the  gentleman’s  assistance,  she  tottered 
from  the  shop. 

“ You  have  no  carriage,”  he  remarked,  looking 
round,  “ here,  my  lad,  call  me  a cab  ! Quick  ! ” 

The  urchin  scampered  off. 

“And,  Frank,”  he  continued,  joyously,  “ how 
glad  I shall  be  to  see  him ! when  did  yTou  cross, 
and  how  is  it  that  you  have  both  been  too  idle  to 
write  ? It  is — let  me  see — how  many  months  since 
you  wrote  ? ” 

He  began  to  count  on  his  fingers,  but  paused  in 
undisguised  astonishment  on  seeing  Mrs.  Edgar 
hurry  towards  the  approaching  vehicle,  without 
reply. 

As  she  would  have  stepped  into  the  cab,  his 
hand  detained  her. 

“ What,”  he  angrily'  demanded,  “ can  this 
mean?  Pauline,  why  will  you  not  answer  my 
questions  ? Where  is  my  brother  ? ” 

“ Another  time,”  she  faltered,  “ another  time  ; 
spare  me  now,  Henry,  for  1 am  ill,  very  ill ! 1 

will  write — yes,  yes,  I will  write — Frank  will 
write  to  yon  himself.”  And  breaking  from  his 


grasp,  she  followed  me  into  the  cab,  and  bade  the 
man  drive  on. 

Her  sighs  and  tears  as  we  rode  along,  her 
passionate  exclamations  frightened  me,  and  this 
aided  in  restoring  her  to  composure. 

“ L)o  not  weep  so,  Fanclion,”  she  said,  “ do  not 
increase  my  agitation,  child ; 1 need  all  my' 
strength,  all  my  fortitude  now.  I must  leave 
you,  little  one,  I must  seek  a home  elsewhere ; 
i but  Avhen  myT  poor  Frank  is  well,  and  we  are 
again  happy',  you  shall  come  to  me  in  my  own 
dear  land.” 

She  now  gave  the  driver  the  necessary  direc- 
tions, and  pressing  her  lingers  against  her  temples, 
sat  in  a silence  I longed  yTet  feared  to  break  by  my 
questions. 

Hand  in  hand  we  entered  the  house,  but  my 
I companion  uttered  a faint  shriek  when  the  same 
detaining  hold  again  rested  on  her  arm,  and  she 
stood  gazing  at  the  gentleman,  with  an  air  of 
hopeless  misery. 

“You  did  not  expect  to  see  me,  Patdine,”  he 
said,  “ and  I am  evidently  unwelcome.  But  I 
have  followed  y’ou  because  I am  certain  my 
brother  is  no  party  to  these  mysterious  proceed- 
ings.” 

“You  cannot  see  him,  you  shall  not  see  him,” 
she  said,  desperately.  “He  is  ill,  and  ymur 
presence  would  agitate  him.” 

“Pshaw!”  he  impatiently  replied,  “Frank 
loves  me  too  well  for  that ; and  more,  I candidly 
tell  yTou  that  I doubt  the  truth  of  your  assertions. 
It  is  some  foolish  money  embarrassment  that  keeps 
him  from  me.  Poltroon  that  he  is,  and  my  purse 
so  full  ! Let  me  pass,  Pauline  ; I will  find  him.” 
And  glancing  into  the  parlour  on  Iris  way,  he 
bounded  gaily'  upstairs. 

Still  grasping  my  hand,  as  if  even  that  trilling 
support  was  a comfort  to  her  in  her  anguish,  Mrs. 
Edgar  hurried  after  him.  When  we  reached  the 
drawing-room  the  brothers  were  standing  with 
arms  over  each  other’s  shoulders,  in  the  full  glee 
of  the  unexpected  meeting. 

“You  rascal,”  said  Mr.  Henry,  giving  the 
Captain  a playful  shake,  “why  didn’t  yrou  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  you  landed  ?” 

“ I wish  I had  been  able,”  was  the  reply.  “ I 
have  been  longing  for  your  good  counsels  ; in  my 
difficult  position  a friend  is  invaluable.” 

“Difficult  position  ! ” his  brother  echoed. 
“ What  is  the  matter?  Why  not  have  sent  for 
me  ? I would  have  joined  you  at  Baden.” 

“ It  was  impossible,”  Captain  Edgar  replied; 
“ the  letter  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
my  enemies.” 

“■  Your  enemies  ? ” Mr.  Henry  Edgar  repeated, 
with  increased  surprise.  “Explain  yourself, 
Frank  ! ” 

“ No,  no  ! ” shrieked  the  wife,  springing  to  her 
husband’s  side,  “ for  my  sake,  Frank,  be  silent  ! ” 

“Hush,  Paidine,”  he  said,  tenderly  caressing 
her,  “ your  love  makes  you  over  anxious,  and  how 
can  I fear  betrayral  at  the  hands  of  a brother  ? 
Come  nearer,  Henry,  you  shall  know  all.”  , 

Mrs.  Edgar  hid  her  ghastly  face,  and  I shrank 
into  a corner,  while  with  a burst  of  execrations  on 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  our  country,  Captain 
Edgar  proclaimed  himself  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
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throne,  which  he  intended  to  ascend  ; the  title  he 
gave  himself  being  Francis  the  First,  Emperor  of 
Great  Britain. 

His  brother  looked  appalled,  and  watched  him 
in  silence,  as  he  majestically  paced  the  apartment 
relating  his  wrongs,  and  the  necessity  he  had  been 
under  of  keeping  himself  concealed,  lest  the 
usurper  should  assassinate  him.  He  proceeded  to 
read  and  explain  some  of  the  papers  with  which 
his  desk  was  crammed,  and  was  working  himself 
into  a fearful  state  of  excitement,  when  the  atten- 
dant, who  had  been  pompously  referred  to  as  his 
private  secretary,  interfered. 

But  the  frenzied  man  was  in  no  humour  to  be 
thwarted,  and  it  was  not  till  a struggle  had  taken 
place  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away. 

My  cries  of  alarm  and  his  wife’s  entreating — 
“ Oh,  don’t  hurt  him  ! Oh,  pray  let  him  be  ! He 
will  be  calm,” — brought  my  mother  to  the  spot, 
and  to  Iter  the  shocked  Mr.  Henry  Edgar  appealed 
for  some  explanation.  She,  however,  had  nothing 
to  tell,  and  was  inclined  to  give  way'  to  lamenta- 
tions respecting  her  own  safety  and  the  character 
of  her  house.  If  Mrs.  Edgar  had  told  her  in  the 
first  place — 

“ You  would  have  refused  to  receive  us,”  she 
interposed.  “I  have  not  concealed  it  to  injure  any 
one,  but  to  save  my  unhappy  husband.  1 knew 
you  would  take  him  from  me  ; y7ou  will  take  him 
from  me,  Henry,  yum  will  condemn  him  to  the 
horrible  sufferings  of  a mad-house,  and  he  will 
die  ! Oh,  miserable  me  ! "Why  have  you  found 
us  ? ” 

“Sayr,  rather,”  cried  Mr.  Edgar,  “ why'  have  I 
not  found  you  earlier  ! With  proper  attention  his 
malady7  might  have  been  checked.  Alas,  Pauline, 
you  have  destroyed  him  ! ” 

The  wretched  wife  fell  on  the  iloor,  and  re- 
mained unconscious  for  a few  hours  of  the  fearful 
ravings  with  which  Captain  Edgar  now  filled  the 
house,  while  his  bewildered  relative  alternately' 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  and  to  form  some  plan 
for  his  future. 

Through  the  inquiries  he  directed  to  tire  ser- 
vants, we  learned  that  Mrs.  Edgar  had  long  refused 
to  see  the  unsettled  state  of  her  husband’s  mind, 
and  that  when,  after  restlessly  wandering  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  he  had  suddenly  decided 
upon  visiting  England,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  prosecuting  his  right  to  the  crown,  her  solici- 
tude induced  her  to  humour  his  whim,  and  press 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  concealment. 

Poor  young  creature  ! what  mental  anguish  she  ; 
had  endured  ! Hoping  against  hope  ; trying  to 
hide  from  all  his  diseased  mind  ; and  to  save  him 
from  the  living  death  of  a lunatic  asylum. 

But  it  was  in  vain.  His  attendant  informed 
us  that  from  the  night  when  I had  been  alarmed 
and  the  madman  had  attempted  the  life  of  his 
keeper,  who  for  his  own  safety7  had  been  com- 
pelled to  disable  him,  he  had  gradually7  but  surely 
sank  into  greater  hallucinations,  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
herself  was,  at  last,  forced  to  yield  to  the  absolute 
necessity7  of  restraint. 

Captain  Edgar  was  conveycc|  from  our  house  to 
the  military  asylum  at , and  his  wife  imme- 

diately left  us  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  vicinity. 
Her  prediction  was  soon  verified,  for  her  unfor- 


tunate husband  did  not  survive  his  removal  many 
weeks.  She  called  upon  us  shortly  after  his  death 
to  say  farewell.  Her  youth  and  beauty  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  this 
fearful  time,  but  her  infant’s  arms  were  round  her 
neck,  his  little  rosy  face  pressed  against  her 
sunken  cheek,  and  she  was  returning,  she  said, 
to  her  native  land,  where  friends  who  loved  her 
awaited  her  coming. 

We  never  heard  of  her  again  ; and  my  only  re- 
maining souvenir  of  Mrs.  Edgar  is  a half-worn-out 
pencil-drawing  of  baby  Frank,  with  the  name 
“ Pauline  ” beneath.  Louisa  Crow. 

RATHLIN  ISLAND. 

CHAPTER  II. CONCLUDED. 

There  arc  several  fine  caves  along  the  north  and 
western  shores  of  the  island,  where  the  heavy 
surf  beats  almost  constantly.  The  largest  of 
these  is  Bruce’s  Cave,  situated  a short  distance 
north  of  the  castle.  It  can  be  entered  only  by 
water,  and  rises  about  sixty  or  seventy7  feet  at  the 
entrance,  which  forms  an  irregular  arch  of  dark 
basalt.  A tradition  exists  that  Bruee,  on  one 
occasion,  when  hotly  pursued,  took  refuge  in  this 
cave,  where  he  remained  concealed  for  a consi- 
derable time,  supplied  with  food  by  a few  faithful 
followers  who  knew  his  place  of  retreat,  and 
visited  him  as  often  as  they  could  with  safety.  But 
this  story  is  highly  improbable,  from  the  extreme 
difficulty7  of  obtaining  access  to  the  cave,  which 
can  only  be  entered  in  the  calmest  weather,  the 
most  trifling  breeze  from  the  east  or  north  raising 
a tremendous  surf,  which  breaks  into  the  narrow 
passage  with  great  fury. 

The  cormorant  and  rock-dove  inhabit  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  cave,  and  the  rocks  at  the  entrance 
are  tenanted  by  sea-gulls  and  other  birds  which 
frequent  the  coast.  The  sides  of  the  cave  are 
encrusted  with  a dark  red  substance,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  polished  mahogany,  and  on 
reaching  the  further  end,  which  is  about  400  feet 
from  the  entrance,  the  interior,  although  dark,  is 
dry  and  spacious,  and  gives  indication  of  having 
been  at  some  remote  period  used  as  a hiding-place 
(probably7  by  smugglers),  as  the  remains  of  a wall 
across  the  cave  are  visible,  but  no  tradition 
regarding  it  is  known  beyond  that  relating  to 
Bruee,  upwards  of  500  years  ago. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Church  Bay,  not  far 
from  Ushet  Point,  there  are  three  caves,  situated 
at  a short  distance  from  the  water’s  edge,  but 
considerably7  above  that  elevation.  In  the  largest 
of  these,  the  month  of  which  is  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  floor 
gradually  descends  towards  its  extremity,  which 
on  being  lighted  up,  presents  an  extensive  and 
spacious  appearance.  Dr.  Berger  notices  an 
interesting  geological  fact  about  these  caves. 

“ Although  excavated  in  the  basaltic  rock,  aud  at 
a point  remote  from  any  calcareous  formation, 
they  are  nevertheless  invested  with  calcareous 
stalactites  depending  from  the  roofs,  and  by7  their 
dropping  on  the  floor,  depositing  a crust  of  about 
an  inch  in  thickness.”  Dr.  Berger  thinks  this 
circ.it instance  worthy  of  attention,  since  calcareous 
matter  seems  evidently7,  from  the  situation  of  the 
caverns,  to  have  been  derived  from  that  which 
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enters  as  a chemical  ingredient  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  basaltic  rock,  separated  from  the  mass, 
and  deposited  in  its  present  situation  by  the 
percolation  of  water  which  the  rains  or  springs 
must  have  furnished.  In  these  caves,  the  bones 
of  different  animals  were  found  a few  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Andrews  beneath  the  stones  and  rubbish  with 
which  the  floor  is  strewed,  a notice  of  which  was 
laid  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Edinburgh,  and  from  the  deposition 
of  marine  exuvia?,  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  respective 
lerels  of  the  sea 
and  land  had 
then  undergone 
some  material 
change. 

Tradition  re- 
cords that  on  one 
occasion  the  is- 
landers fled  for 
refuge  to  the  lar- 
ger of  these  caves 
when  there  was 
a threatened  in- 
vasion of  Danish 
pirates,  who  for- 
merly infested 
these  coasts. 

Their  hiding- 
place  was  how- 
ever discovered, 
and  an  inhuman 
practice,  often  re- 
sorted to  in  those 
times,  was  adopt- 
ed, of  burning 
a quantity  of 
straw  or  fern  at 
the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  till  the 
smoke  with 
which  it  was  soon 
filled  suffocated 
the  wretched  in- 
mates, whose 
bones  are  said 
still  to  remain 
beneath  a heap 
or  mound  at  the 
furthest  end  of 
the  cave,  where 
they  had  congre- 
gated together  in 
the  agonies  of  Bruce's  Cave, 

death.  This  story 

bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that  told  of  the 
celebrated  cave  of  Eigg,  in  Skye  ; and  as  both  are 
founded  on  tradition,  each  may  have  an  equal 
claim  to  truth.  But  it  appears  from  a passage  in 
Coxe's  history  of  Ireland  (vol.  i.  p.  73),  that  this 
was  a practice  frequently  adopted,  for  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  J,  a.d.  1274,  “ the  islanders  and  Scots 
made  an  incursion  into  Ireland,  burning  several 
towns  and  villages,  killing  every  one  they  could 
get,  and  carrying  off  vast  booty.  Soon  after, 
Diehard  de  Burgo  and  Sir  Enstace  lo  Poer  entered 
the  islands,  and  burnt  the  cottages,  slew  all  they 


met,  and  smoked  out  those  that  hid  them- 
selves in  caves,  after  the  manner  of  smoking  a fox 
out  of  his  earth.” 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  south  of  Bruce’s  Castle,  is  a large  cave, 
capable  of  containing  about  a hundred  men,  and 
easily  accessible  by  land.  It  is  called  Bracken’s 
Cave,  from  the  quantity  of  bracken  or  fern  which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
covering  the  roof  and  sides  with  its  graceful 
foliage.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1798, 

this  cave  was 
fixed  upon  by 
several  emissaries 
of  the  rebels,  as 
a convenient  spot 
for  holding  secret 
meetings,  with 
the  view  of  in- 
ducing the  people 
of  Rathlin  to  take 
part  with  them. 
One  of  the  most 
sue  cessf  ill  of 
these  agents  sent 
from  the  main 
land  was  Thomas 
Russell,  who  was 
afterwards  hang- 
ed for  treason, 
and  who,  under 
the  pretence  of 
examining  the 
geological  struc- 
ture of  the  is- 
land, held  fre- 
quent conversa- 
tion with  the 
people,  endea- 
vouring to  per- 
suade them  to 
join  the  ranks  of 
the  rebels,  and 
during  one  of 
these  meetings  he 
succeeded  in  per- 
suading  some 
hundreds  of  them 
to  take  the  oath 
of  the  United 
Irishmen,  pledg- 
ing themselves 
to  aid  in  the 
destruction  of 
Rathlin  Island.  eretics,  and  as 

ar  as  possible,  to 

advance  the  cause  of  freedom.  Before  taking  the 
oath,  however,  they  insisted  on  an  additional 
clause  being  added  to  it,  freeing  them  from  any 
obligation  to  injure  their  landlord  or  his  family, 
and  declaring  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
do  so.  This,  after  some  demur,  was  granted,  and 
the  oath  was  administered  to  the  multitude 
assembled  in  the  cave.  It  was  agreed  upon,  that 
when  the  proper  time  should  arrive  for  joining  the 
rebels  on  the  main  land,  an  old  vessel  which  was 
lying  in  Ballycastle  dock  should  be  set  on  fire  as  a 
signal,  and  boats  were  held  in  readiness  to  convey 
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them  across  the  channel.  The  people  watched  for 
the  signal,  which  they  earnestly  hoped  might  never 
he  made,  and  their  wishes  on  this  point  were 
gratified,  as  the  rebellion  was  pnt  down  before 
their  assistance  was  repaired,  and  their  valour, 
which  would  probably  have  shown  itself  by 
running  away  on  the  first  opportunity,  was 
happily  not  put  to  the  test. 

Many  of  the  caves  along  the  coast  have  been 
well-known  resorts  of  smugglers,  who  abounded 
at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  One  of  these  is  situated  on  the 
range  of  limestone  cliffs,  a short  distance  south  of 
the  Bull  point,  and  opposite  the  Ballycastle  coast. 
It  is  difficult  of  access,  but  can  be  entered  either 
from  the  sea  or  the  land,  the  passage  to  it  being  along 
the  ledge  of  a line  limestone  rock,  called  Tholavie, 
a pillar  of  which  stands  boldly  out  beyond  the 
small  aperture,  so  that  an  unpractised  eye  could 
not  discover  it  amidst  the  masses  of  rock  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  entrance  is  not 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  more  than  one  person  at 
a time,  but  the  apartment  beyond  is  spacious  and 


lofty,  large  enough  to  contain  fifty  or  sixty  people. 
A few  years  ago  this  cave  was  explored,  and  in  a 
remote  corner  was  found  a quantity  of  turf  partly 
burned,  which  must  have  remained  in  that  state 
for  a very  great  length  of  time.  A number  of 
bones  were  also  strewed  about,  probably  the 
relics  of  food.  From  its  situation,  it  would 
form  an  admirable  landing-place,  as  it  might 
easily  be  defended  by  one  man  against  a hundred 
invaders. 

Vessels  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade  were,  of 
course,  often  hovering  about  Bathlin.  On  one  occa- 
sion a craft  of  this  description  was  quietly  lying  at 
anchor  in  Archill  Bay  on  the  east  side,  when  a revenue 
cutter  appeared  in  sight,  rounding  the  point  of  Tor 
on  the  Irish  coast.  The  smugglers  were  all  asleep 
except  the  watch,  who  quickly  gave  the  alarm, 
when  they  all  rushed  on  deck  and  got  the  vessel 
under  weigh.  By  this  time  the  cutter  was  fast 
closing  upon  them,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  secure 
the  prize,  she  chased  the  smuggler  three  times 
round  the  island,  both  vessels  exerting  their  utmost 
skill,  the  islanders  looking  on  from  the  summit  of 


The  Mound,  Kuthlin  Island  (see  page  ooS). 


the  cliffs,  and  of  course  sympathising  with  the 
fugitive. 

At  length  the  cutter  began  to  gain  upon  the 
smuggler,  w hose  capture  seemed  inevitable,  when 
the  crew  suddenly  ran  their  vessel  behind  a 
rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  which  stands 
so  near  the  cliff  that  there  was  only  sufficient 
room  to  admit  the  vessel,  while  the  depth  of  the 
water  prevented  any  risk  of  grounding.  The  anchor 
was  thrown  on  the  rock,  and  the  top-mast  instantlj' 
lowered,  by  which  means  the  smuggler  was  effec- 
tually concealed,  while  the  cutter  continued 
tacking  backwards  and  forwards,  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  vessel. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  pursuit  was  abandoned, 
when  the  smugglers  crept  out  of  their  hiding-place 
and  escaped. 

The  only  quadrupeds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  in  Bathlin,  are  the  common 
hare,  which  is  abundant,  and  those  universal  pests 
of  society — rats  and  mice.  Wild  cats  are  said  to 
have  formerly  inhabited  the  limestone  rocks  in 
Church  Bay,  living  on  mice,  birds,  and  eggs ; 


but  no  traces  of  such  animals  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. 

There  are  neither  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  nor 
serpents  of  any  kind  found  here,  for  which  ex- 
emption it  is  popularly  supposed  wo  are  indebted 
to  St.  Patrick,  who 

Made  the  frogs  jump  through  the  bogs, 

And  scattered  all  the  varmint. 

In  former  years  the  seal  frequented  Church  Bay 
and  other  parts  of  the  island  in  considerable  num- 
bers ; now,  however,  for  some  unknown  cause,  it 
is  rarely  seen,  and  only  at  those  periods  when  the 
quantity  of  lish  is  unusually  abundant.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  capture,  and  has  often  made  its  escape 
when  severely  wounded.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  cuttlefish,  sea-urchins,  actinia),  and  other  marine 
animals.  Some  are  caught  on  the  long  line  in 
deep  water,  and  others  are  found  among  the  sea- 
weed in  the  rocky  pools  left  by  the  ebbing  tide. 
The  variety  of  marine  shells  is  not  great,  owing,  it 
is  supposed,  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  coasts,  and 
the  heavy  surf  which  breaks  upon  it,  so  that  any 
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i shells  which  might  he  drifted  in  are  soon  de- 
stroyed. 

From  tiic  external  appearance  of  Hat] din,  ex- 
posed on  every  side  to  the  wild  sea-breeze,  and 
■ devoid  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
! have  been  planted  in  sheltered  situations,  the  list 
of  plants  might  be  expected  to  be  very  few,  and 
' those  of  the  hardiest  species.  There  are,  however, 

. about  two  hundred  varieties,  amongst  which  are  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  British  plants  not 
i found  in  more  sheltered  and  inland  situations. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  natural  wood  at 
1 present  there  is  no  doubt  that  trees  once 
abounded  in  Rathlin.  Hoots  of  the  fir  and  oak 
have  frequently  been  dug  out  of  the  bogs,  and 
quantities  of  hazel  nuts,  bearing  marks  of  having 
been  long  buried  in  the  peat,  arc  also  found.  In 
the  following  list  of  plants  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  Withering  is  chosen  in  preference  to  that 
adopted  by  later  botanists. 

. There  are  a few  relics  of  ancient  times  still  re- 
! maining  in  Hathlin  which  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  inhabited  at  a very  early  period  by  a 
race  which,  in  all  probability,  had  its  existence 
during  the  times  of  Pagan  superstition  before 
Christianity  became  known  in  these  countries. 
The  remains  of  raths  or  forts,  stone  circles,  sepul- 
chral monuments,  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 
together  with  stone  and  iron  weapons  which  have 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time,  prove  that  even 
this  secluded  spot  was  not  uninhabited  at  a period 
when  it  might  have  been  overlooked  from  its  re- 
mote situation  and  few  natural  advantages. 

Dr.  Wilde,  the  author  of  the  “ Boyne  and  Black- 
I water,”  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  who  formerly  inhabited  Ireland,  and  of 
these  the  “Tuatha  de  Danaans  ” were  the  most 
remarkable,  being  often  alluded  to  in  ancient 
Irish  historical  tales  as  famous  for  their  knowledge 
of  arts  and  especially  magic,  with  which  the 
other  tribes  were  unacquainted.  To  these  people 
Dr.  Wilde  thinks  we  may  attribute  the  workman- 
ship of  the  bronze  or  antique  metal  ornaments  and 
weapons  so  generally  found  over  the  country,  and 
now  swelling  the  National  Collection  at  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy  in  Dublin. 

Amongst  the  remains  of  this  ancient  race  still  to 
be  found  on  the  island  is  a mound  or  fort,  situated 
at  a short  distance  from  the  cliffs  on  the  northern 
side,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  western 
extremity.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  on  all 
sides,  and  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  diameter  on  the 
top  measuring  15(3  feet  by  105.  It  was  fortified 
by  a wall  built  of  dry  stone,  from  nine  to 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the  foundation 
remains.  There  was  also  within  this  wall  another 
I building,  measuring  thirty-nine  feet  by  ten,  and 
, the  whole  seems  to  have  been  erected  with  a view 
to  security  and  strength.  A similar  mound, 

| though  of  a smaller  size,  occurs  nearly  opposite 
to  the  one  just  described,  facing  the  Irish  coast. 
The  positions  of  both  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  map. 

; Near  Doon  Point,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
island,  are  the  remains  of  a circle  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  com- 
manding a good  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
It  formed  a wall  three  feet  in  thickness  and  100  j 


feet  in  diameter,  and  the  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  north,  as  two  granite  stones,  about 


Circle  of  Stones,  Ratlilin  Island, 
three  feet  in  height,  arc  placed  there,  with  a 
space  of  four  feet  between  them,  and  two  smaller 
circles  towards  the  southern  extremity  may  be 
distinctly  traced  within  the  larger  one.  The  ac- 
companying plan  will  give  some  idea  of  the  form 
of  this  structure,  of  which  two  or  three  others 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  are  less 
distinct  in  their  appearance. 

An  opinion  has  long  existed  that  these  raths  or 
mounds  are  of  Danish  origin,  but  all  antiquaries 
now  agree  in  believing  them  to  have  been  pagan 
structures,  erected  by  the  Tuath  de  Danaan  and 
Milesian  tribes,  and  constructed  long  prior  to  the 
first  Danish  invasion  of  Ireland.  What  the  object 
of  their  erection  was,  whether  as  dwellings  or 
sepulchral  mounds,  is  not  accurately  known  ; but 
it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  the  fortified 
residences  of  the  chiefs  or  kings  (for  in  those  rude 
ages  the  terms  were  synonymous),  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  these  ancient  forts  were  found  to  contain 
a central  subterranean  chamber  and  passages,  in 
all  probability  for  the  purposes  of  security,  and  to 
serve  as  granaries. 

A little  more  than  half  a century  ago,  a number 
of  tumuli  Avere  opened  in  a field  which  had  been 
newly  enclosed,  a short  distance  from  the  shore  of 
Church  Bay.  >Se\reral  skeletons  wrere  found  in 
rude  coffins,  composed  of  slabs  of  rough  stone 
placed  edgOAvise,  Avith  a covering  of  the  same 
material.  In  one  of  these  graA’es  Avas  found, 
together  with  the  remains,  a silver  fibula  of  good 
Avorkmanship,  and  a number  of  beads,  which  Avere 
presented  to  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Urns,  containing  ashes  and  calcined 
bones,  Avere  in  several  instances  placed  close  to 
the  graAres,  and  a number  of  brazen  spear-heads 
wrere  dug  up  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The 
urns  were  of  baked  clay,  with  various  patterns 
Avrought  on  them  ; tl i ey  Avere  circular  in  form, 
and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  one  Avhich  Avas 
found  in  a tumulus  near  Dublin,  a feAv  years  ago. 
It  Avas  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  them  entire, 
as  they  Avere  generally  broken,  or  fell  to  pieces  in 
the  attempt  to  remoA'e  them  from  the  earth.  Over 
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the  grave  in  ■which  the  fibula  and  heads  were  found, 
stood  a large  slab  of  limestone,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a modem  tombstone  in  shape  and  size,  but 
without  any  inscription  or  ornament  whatever. 
It  was  probably  placed  there  when  the  body  was 
interred,  to  mark  the  grave  of  some  chieftain 
or  remarkable  person,  and  it  is  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  veneration  by  the  islanders,  who 
would  not  on  any  account  remove  or  displace  it. 
In  a field  at  a little  distance,  another  of  these 
ancient  tombs  was  discovered  a few  years  ago,  by 
some  labourers  who  were  employed  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  a wall,  and  on  removing  the  stone 
wliieh  covered  it,  there  was  found  with  the 
skeleton  an  urn  containing  ashes,  aud  an  iron 
sword,  which  crumbled  away  soon  after  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  skull  bore  evident  marks 
of  having  been  fractured  by  some  blunt  weapon  ; 
and  the  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  bones 
were  found  may  perhaps  be  attributable  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  was  a dry  limestone 
shingle,  in  which  very  little  moisture  is  retained, 
but  which,  when  manured  with  sea- weed,  produces 
excellent  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes. 

Flint  arrow-heads,  and  stone  weapons,  besides 
bronze  and  silver  ornaments,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  have  been  found  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  the  Maud.  A crescent- shaped  ornament, 
of  pure  golel,  having  a small  cup  at  each  enel,  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  turneel  up  by  the 
plough  in  a field  near  Ushot  Point,  a few  years 
ago.  The  gold  was  valued  by  a jeweller  at  ten 
pounds. 

There  is  a curious  romantic  tale  in  the  Irish 
language,  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  entitled, 
“ The  Adventures  of  Comgall  Long-nails,  Prince 
of  Ulster,”  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a King  of 
Itacliran,  or  Rachlin,  who  belonged  to  the  Tuatha 
de  Danaan  race,  so  famous  for  magical  arts.  The 
story  has  been  translated,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“ Comgall  Long-nails,  Prince  of  Ulster,  was 
affianced  to  Taise  Taebgel  (the  gentle  white- 
haired),  daughter  of  Ridoun,  King  of  Raehraun, 
now  Raehlin  Island.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
not,  however,  completed  at  that  time,  owing  to 
a dispute  which  sprung  up  between  Comgall  and 
another  Ultonian  prince,  touching  their  respective 
rights  to  rule  the  principality.  In  the  mean  time, 
Nabgodon,  King  of  Norway,  heard  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  Ilidoun,  and  proposed  marriage  to 
her,  but  she  rejected  him,  because  of  her  previous 
engagement  with  Comgall.  Nabgodon  was  not, 
however,  to  be  put  off  with  this  denial  : lie 
equipped  a strong  fleet,  and  sailed  directly  for 
Raehraun,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the 
'princess  off  to  Nonvay  and  making  her  his  wife  ; 
but  Comgall  having  got  information  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  having  been  defeated  by  his  more 
powerful  rival  at  homo,  determined  first  to  sail  to 
Raehraun  and  rescue  the  princess  from  the  snare 
which  was  laid  for  her,  and  having  made  her  his 
wife,  he  would  leave  Erin,  and  seek  other  adven- 
tures. ” 

Then  follows  a long  description  of  the  claims  of 
the  rival  chieftains  and  their  respective  merits, 
which,  as  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  principal 


events  of  the  story,  may  be  omitted.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Comgall’s  visit  to  Raehraun,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  lovers,  is  taken  from  the  17th  page  of 
the  tract. 

“ Comgall  now  summoned  before  him  the  chiefs 
of  his  people  and  his  faithful  followers,  and  took 
counsel  with  them  what  he  should  do.  They  all 
advised  him  to  leave  Erin,  and  wait  for  a more 
favourable  time  to  recover  his  kingdom. 

“ ‘Let  us  leave  it,  then,’  said  Comgall,  ‘and 
let  us  repair  to  the  court  of  Ridoun,  that  I may 
assist  in  protecting  his  daughter,  and  take  her  for 
my  wife.’ 

“ Ridoun  had  by  this  time  received  true  infor- 
mation of  the  approach  of  Nabgodon,  and  his 
people  said  to  him,  that  he  should  not  remain 
alone  in  his  own  island  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Norwegians,  for  that  no  power  of  Druidism  or 
secret  magic  (Ridoun  was  of  the  Tuath  de  Danaan 
race)  could  possibly  save  him  without  other  aid. 

“ ‘ Then,’  said  Ridoun,  ‘I  will  go  to  Comgall, 
and  urge  him  to  come  with  his  chiefs  and  defend 
liis  wife  against  the  Norwegians,  since  I am  not 
powerful  enough  of  mj'self  to  protect  her,  and  a 
dark  Druidieal  mist  cannot  save  us.’ 

“lie  then  left  the  island,  ami  sailed  away  to 
meet  Comgall  The  Irish  prince  had  just  finished 
the  repairs  of  his  ships  and  marshalled  their 
crews,  when  he  perceived  a lone  eanoe  coming 
towards  them  over  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  one 
brave,  beautiful  man  in  it.  They  continued  to 
observe  the  vessel  for  some  time,  and  at  last  Com- 
gall said  : 

“ ‘ I know  the  champion  in  the  boat  : he  is 
Ridoun,  the  son  of  Iomchad,  and  he  is  coming  to 
invite  me  to  my  marriage  feast.  ’ 

“Ridoun  directed  his  boat  towards  Comgall’s 
ship,  and  saluted  him  in  these  words  : 

“‘Whither  do  you  steer  with  this  ileet,  0 
Comgall  ? ’ 

“ ‘ To  your  court,’  answered  Comgall. 

“‘I  am  well  pleased  that  you  go  there,’  said 
Ridoun,  ‘ because  we  are  threatened  with  the  visit 
of  a more  powerful  fleet  than  yours.’ 

“ ‘ What  deet  is  that  ?’  asked  Comgall. 

“ ‘ It  is,’  replied  Ridoun,  ‘that  of  Nabgodon, 
King  of  Norway,  who  demanded  my  daughter  in 
marriage,  hut  I gave  her  not,  as  she  was  your 
wife,  and  he  is  now  coming  with  a great  force 
to  carry  her  off  from  me  ; jam  had  therefore 
better  come  yourself,  and  protect  her.’ 

“‘Then,’  said  Comgall,  ‘go  thou  before  us, 
0 King,  and  prepare  for  the  reception  of  these 
nobles,  who  are  to  accompany  me,  and  tell  the 
Princess  that  I will  defend  her  against  Nabgodon ; 
for  if  he  should  attempt  to  take  her,  he  shall  fall 
by  my  hand.’  ” 

Ridoun  then  took  his  leave,  and  went  before 
them  to  his  own  court.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Comgall  and  his  men,  who,  on  their  arrival,  were 
received  with  regal  pomp  and  entertained  with 
magnificent  hospitality  in  a great  palace  which 
had  been  built  for  the  reception  of  Comgall  outside 
the  ramparts  of  the  king’s  own  fortified  palace. 

Then  said  Ridoun  to  Comgall,  “ \ou  may  now 
order  your  banqueting-liall,  and  set  your  people 
in  their  respective  places.” 
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Cornwall  (lid  so.  and  he  then  said,  “ Speak  thou, 
O Druid,  and  tell  us  how  the  court  shall  fare  this 
night.” 

"“This.”  said  the  Druid,  “is  what  I have  often 
foretold.  Your  foes  are  powerful,  and  will  use 
every  effort  for  your  destruction  : you  are  there- 
fore bound  to  guard  your  court  well  and  vigi- 
lantly.''’ 

“It  shall  be  done,”  they  all  replied  with  one 
voice;  “for  let  Nabgodon  come  with  ever  so  strong 
a force,  we  shall  defeat  him.” 

This  announcement  was  received  with  a loud 
shout  by  Eidoun’s  men  : then  did  Comgall  assume 
his  kingly  place  in  the  court,  and  he  said  to  one 
of  his  chiefs — 

“ Good,  0 Fergus  ! Where  will  you  take  your 
seat  this  night  ?” 

“I  will  sit  in  the  northern  seat,”  answered 
Fergus,  “ because,  should  Nabgodon  arrive,  it  is 
at  the  northern  port  he  will  enter.” 

So  Fergus  sat  in  the  northern  champion’s  seat. 
And  Muirehead  Mergacli  (Murray  the  rusty),  son 
to  the  King  of  Scotland,  sat  in  the  other  cham- 
pion’s seat  opposite  Fergus.  And  Anadal,  the 
heroic,  Prince  of  Kerry,  with  300  warriors  of  his 
own  tribe  (who  were  all  in  political  exile  from 
their  own  country),  took  up  their  position  at  the 
door  nearest  to  Comgall  in  the  court.  Then  came 
Crimthan,  the  victorious  son  of  Fergus,  and  Car- 
bery  Conganer.es,  son  of  Carbery  Crone,  to  the 
other  door.  Kidoun  sat  on  Comgall’s  right,  ■with 
the  chiefs  of  Eachraun  behind  him,  and  Taise 
Taebgcl,  with  her  train  of  maidens  behind  her, 
was  placed  at  the  other  side  of  Comgall.  Frachna 
the  poet,  and  Fraocli,  the  Druid,  also  sat  in 
Comgall’s  presence  ; and  although  they  had  some 
dread  of  the  expected  invasion,  they  did  not  the 
less  make  merry  at  then’  cups,  their  music,  and 
their  conversation. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Eaeh- 
raun,  Nabgodon  was  sailing  southwards  with  a 
well-appointed  fleet  and  an  army  of  chosen  men 
who  were  resolved  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  ordie. 

The  details  of  the  voyage,  the  landing  of  the 
Norwegians  on  the  island,  and  their  attack  on 
Kidoun  and  Comgall,  are  given  at  such  full  length 
in  the  original,  that  if  translated  here  they  would 
fill  seven  dozen  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  many  heroic  acts  on  the  part  of  the  defenders, 
they  were,  after  a long  and  bloody  struggle,  ■vic- 
torious ; the  Norwegians  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  Comgall  and  his  fair  bride,  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  their  territory, 
were  the  progenitors  of  a long  line  of  princes,  who 
for  many  years  afterwards  reigned  in  Ulster. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  story,  it  is 
interesting  to  And  that  there  is  some  confirmation 
in  history  of  at  least  one  of  the  principal  characters 
mentioned  in  it.  At  the  celebrated  burying- 
ground  at  Clonmacnoise  there  is  a carved  tomb- 
stone, of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  Dr. 
Petrie's  essay  on  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  and 
which  bears  the  following  inscription  in  the  Irish 
character  : 

A prayer  for  Conaing,  son  of  Comgall,  Prince  of  Ulster. 

If  this  Conaing  is  the  son  of  the  hero  of  the  story, 
he  must  have  abjured  the  Druidism  of  his  ances- 


tors and  embraced  Christianity,  which  had  pro-  1 
bably  begun  to  spread  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ; 
for,  on  referring  to  the  Irish  annals,  the  death  of 
Conaing,  son  of  Comgall,  King  of  Teffia  (or  Ulster),  j 
is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  year  822,  j 
before  which  time  St.  Columba  had  established  a 
church  here,  which  was,  however,  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  as  recorded  by  the  four  masters  in  the  i 
year  790. 

Clonmacnoise  was  a celebrated  burying-place  of 
the  Ulster  princes,  and  on  the  same  tomb  is  the 
name  of  another  prince  of  Ulster,  who  died  a.i>. 
979.  The  upper  inscription — that  of  the  son  of 
Comgall — is  obviously  older  and  contemporaneous 
with  the  carving  on  the  stone,  which  agrees  with 
the  early  date  of  his  death  as  recorded  in  the 
Irish  annals. 

At  a very  early  period  it  appears  that  Eat  hi  in 
was  one  of  those  islands  which  was  selected  as  the 
residence  of  the  first  Christian  teachers  who  came 
to  Ireland  : and  in  the  Irish  annals  there  is  a list 
of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Katlilin,  commencing 
with  the  name  of  Segenius.  Abbot  of  Iona,  as  the 
first  who  built  and  established  a church  in  the 
island,  a.d.  630,  although  St.  Comgall,  Abbot  of 
Uangor  (county  of  Down),  had  attempted  to  place 
a colony  of  monks  here  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
preceding  century,  but  apparently  without  success, 
for,  as  his  biographer  says,  “When  St.  Comgall 
would  have  built  a cell  in  the  isle  named  Kachrain, 
there  came  thirty  soldiers,  who,  holding  his  hands, 
drove  him  out.”  St.  Columba,  who  appears  to 
have  had  a partiality  for  remote  islands,  did  not 
overlook  Eathlin  in  his  peregrinations  through 
Ireland,  previous  to  his  settling  down  in  Iona. 
His  biographer,  Adamnan,  relates  of  him  that — 

“ When  he  was  sojourning  in  the  island  Eachlin 
(Eachrea),  a certain  peasant  named  Luigne 
(Looney),  very  much  deformed,  came  to  him  to 
complain  that  his  wife  hated  him,  and  made  his 
life  miserable.  The  saint  called  the  wife  before 
him,  and,  admonishing  her  of  her  duty,  asked  her 
why  she  made  herself  so  disagreeable  to  her  hus- 
band. She  answered  that  she  would  obey  the 
saint  in  everything  else,  but  she  could  not  live 
with  Looney  ; she  was  ready  to  go  into  a nunnery 
rather  than  continue  his  wife,  for  her  sold  ab- 
horred him.  The  saint  answered  : 

“ This  cannot  be  so  long  as  thy  husband  liveth 
— they  whom  God  hath  joined  together  cannot  by 
man  be  put  asunder  : but  come,  let  us  three — 
thou,  thy  husband,  and  I — fast  and  pray  the  Lord 
for  this  one  day.” 

To  this  they  consented.  The  wife  and  husband 
fasted  and  prayed  with  the  saint  for  that  day, 
and  then  he  said  to  the  woman  on  the  following 
morning  : 

“ O woman,  wilt  thou  now  say  as  thou  didst 
yesterday,  that  thou  desirest  to  separate  from  thy 
husband,  and  enter  a nunnery  ? ” 

She  answered  : “Now  I know  that  thy  prayer 
has  been  heard  of  the  Lord,  for  him  whom  I 
detested  yesterday  1 now  love.  This  night — I 
know  not  how — my  heart  has  been  changed  from 
hatred  to  love.” 

And  so  it  was,  that  from  that  day  to  her  death, 
she  continued  a most  loving  and  faithful  wife  to 
, her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XVI H. 

Among  the  many  enjoyments  felt  after  recover- 
ing from  a long  illness  is  the  freedom  from  all  the 
harassing  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  healthy 
and  active  life  which  is  given  to  ns  for  a while. 
They  seem  to  have  been  swept  away  in  the  struggle 
between  life  and  death,  leaving  behind  a calm 
repose  of  mind,  dream-like  in  its  evanescent  and 
placid  beauty,  yet  childlike  in  its  susceptibility  of 
every  external  pleasure  and  ever}7  emotion  of  joy. 
But  this  cannot  last  for  long.  With  restored 
strength  and  health  come  a train  of  cares  and 
duties  from  which  for  that  brief  interval  weakened 
nature  had  been  absolved,  and  the  short  sabbath 
of  rest  is  succeeded  by  all  the  toil  and  strife  of 
the  work-day  world. 

As  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  exertion,  Helen 
began  to  rellect  on  the  mode  of  life  which  lay 
before  her.  She  could  not,  of  course,  bear  to  be 
indebted  to  Keefe  for  shelter  and  support,  a 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  how  she  was  to  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
hood was  a question  not  easily  answered.  The 
only  relation  of  whom  she  knew  anything,  was 
a half-sister  of  her  mothers,  living  in  Quebec,  a 
widow,  with  a large  jointure,  and  only  one  son, 
a handsome  woman,  lively,  agreeable,  and  fond 


of  society.  .She  had  always  professed  to  feel  a 
great  deal  of  affection  for  Helen,  but  as  she  was 
vain,  frivolous,  and  worldly,  she  was  not  a 
favourite  with  Mr.  Lennox,  and  lie  did  not  en- 
courage any  more  intimacy  between  her  and  his 
daughter  than  their  relationship  rendered  neces- 
sary ; nor  was  it  possible  for  any  real  affection 
to  exist  between  two  characters  so  opposite  as 
the  selfish,  artificial,  conventional  Mrs.  Coryton 
and  the  simple  Helen  Lennox. 

But  there  was  another  reason  besides  the  want 
of  esteem  which,  in  itself,  would  have  prevented 
Helen  from  applying  to  her  aunt  for  assistance. 
Francis  Coryton  had  made  her  to  understand 
that  lie  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and 
, that  if  she  chose  to  give  him  sufficient  encou- 
ragement he  was  ready  to  offer  her  his  hand. 

But  she,  far  from  having  any  inclination  to  do 
so,  always  treated  him  with  so  much  indifference 
that  when  she  left  Quebec  he  determined  to 
punish  her  by  forgetting  her  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. That  he  would  find  it  easy  enough  to 
comjucr  his  fancy  for  her,  Helen  never  doubted, 
but  she  was  determined,  at  any  rate,  not  to  give 
him  a chance  of  supposing  she  wished  to  renew 
their  intimacy  ; so  she  resolved  not  to  write  to 
her  aunt  till  she  had  decided  on  some  plan  of 
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life  which  might  show  Mrs.  Coryton  that  she  has  a finer  house  and  richer  clothes,  and  grand- 
was  not  dependent  on  her  aid.  Of  course,  like  fathers  that  were  gentlemen  ; they  thought  you  a 
most  women  similarly  circumstanced,  the  first  grand  lady  who  was  doing  them  a wonderful 
thing  she  thought  of  was  a school,  hut  to  esta-  honour  in  condescending  to  teach  them,  and,  no 
hlish  one  even  on  the  humble  scale  suited  to  doubt,  were  made  to  believe  that  it  was  their  duty 
Long  Arrow,  some  money  would  be  necessary,  to  be  humble  and  submissive  to  you,  under  pain 
and  she  was  absolutely  penniless.  Still  she  pos-  of  disgrace  in  this  world  and  everlasting  punisli- 
sessed  two  articles  of  value,  which  she  thought  ment  in  the  next. 

might  be  converted  into  money;  her  watch  and  “T  am  sure  I never  taught  them  any  such 
a diamond  brooch,  both  of  which  had  fortunately  thing,”  said  Helen;  “my  father  always  strongly 
been  on  her  when  she  escaped  from  the  wreck,  impressed  upon  me  ideas  totally  at  variance  with 
The  brooch  contained  the  hair  of  her  parents,  such  doctrines.” 

and  with  it  she  felt  she  could  never  part,  but  “ I didn't  say  you  taught  them,  child  ; I am 
the  watch  might  be  sacrificed,  though  not  with-  sure  you  never  taught  them  anything  that  wasn't 


out  a pang,  for  it  was  her  father’s  gift,  and  had 
shared  with  her  those  happy  days,  when  his 
affection  and  the  pleasures  she  enjoyed  with 
him,  made  for  her  a world  large  and  bright 
enough  to  satisfy  all  her  desires. 

One  morning  when  she  was  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Wendell,  Helen  knitting  a shawl  for  her  kind 
nurse  of  those  home-spun  and  home-dyed  worsteds 
of  which  the  American  housekeepers  usually  have 
good  store,  and  Mrs.  Wendell  making  raspberry 
vinegar,  Helen  said  : 

“ I am  cpiite  well  now,  Mrs.  Wendell,  and  almost 
as  strong  as  ever ; I must  not  live  in  idleness  any 
longer.” 

Mrs.  Wendell  turned  her  keen,  sharp  face  to- 
wards Helen,  but  said  nothing. 

“I  have  thought  of  setting  up  a school,”  con- 
tinued Helen;  “do  you  think  I should  get  any 
pupils  ? I would  not  charge  much,  of  course,  and 
I would  take  great  pains  with  them.” 

Still  Mrs.  Wendell  looked  at  her  with  a curious 
expression  of  doubt  and  hesitation  visible  on  her 
face,  and  made  no  reply. 

“ Why  don’t  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my 
plan,  Mrs.  Wendell?  Are  you  afraid  1 should  not 
succeed  ? Perhaps  you  think  me  more  helpless 
than  I really  am.  At  all  events  1 should  like  to 
try,  and  if  the  school  doesn't  pay  very  well,  I 
must  help  it  out  with  needlework.  I must  manage 
to  support  myself  some  way  or  other.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell, 
shortly. 

“And  you  think  I'll  get  pupils,  do  you  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I guess  so  ; but  I reckon  you  haven’t  got 
much  notion  what  sort  they'll  be.  I haven’t  lived 
among  aristocrats  myself,  but  T’ve  known  them 
that  did,  and  I’ve  read  something  about  them  in 
books,  so  I have  some  idea  of  their  ways  and 
notions,  and  I’m  feared  our  folks  may  not  suit 
you.” 

“But  you  needn’t  be  afraid,”  said  Helen, 
smiling;  “ 1 had  a Sunday-class  of  poor  children 
when  1 lived  in  Quebec,  and  1 often  visited  them 
at  their  homes,  so  that  I’m  not  so  ignorant  about 
them  as  you  seem  to  imagine.” 

“Well,  human  nature  and  children’s  nature  is 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  I do  suppose  ; but 
still  there’s  a difference.  As  I understand,  the 
people  in  the  large  cities  arc  more  like  the  old 
country  by  a deal  than  we  that  live  in  the  back 
settlements.  T expect  these  poor  children  you  talk 
of  were  taught,  as  they  say  in  the  English  Church 
Catechism,  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reve- 
rently to  all  their  betters,  meaning  every  one  that 


true,  but  I guess  them  that  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  pleasing  those  who  think  the  world  and 
the  poor  folks  in  it  were  only  made  for  their  use 
and  convenience,  must  learn  it,  or  at  least  the 
pretence  of  it,  which  answers  as  well.  But  the 
children  here  would  not  be  like  your  Sunday- 
school  children.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  teach 
them  that  this  is  a fine  country,  where  everyone 
is  as  good  as  his  neighbour,  and  then  they 
needn’t  take  off'  their  hats  to  the  king,  if  he  came 
in  their  way,  or  make  a curtsey  to  the  queen  unless 
they  liked  it.  We’re  all  the  one  sort  here,  all 
living  by  our  labour,  all  working  together,  and 
not  one  a bit  better  than  the  other,  except  it  may 
be  Squire  Hublis,  who  has  a little  more  money, 
and  has  seen  a little  more  of  the  world  than  the 
rest,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  always  something 
about  him  far  above  every  one  else  in  these  parts. 
His  father,  I am  told,  was  a gentleman  of  estate 
in  Ireland.  The  rest  of  the  people  are  as  different 
from  what  you've  been  used  to  as  an  iron  spoon 
from  a silver  one.” 

“ I ithey  were  only  like  you,  Mrs.  Wendall,” 
said  Helen. 

“ Well,  dear,  I ain’t  much  to  speak  of  with 
regard  to  manners  and  book  learning,  but  I can 
read  my  bible,  and  I hope  I can  understand  it, 
and  there  ain't  many  here  can  say  as  much. 
They’ll  be  civil  to  you  in  their  way,  no  doubt,  but 
it  won’t  be  such  as  you  are  used  to  ; they’ll  make 
no  more  of  you  than  if  you  were  one  of  them- 
selves, except  that  your  pretty  looks  and  nice 
ways  may  get  you  a little  more  thought  of  by  any 
among  us  that  have  w it  enough  to  value  them. 
They’re  mostly  rough,  and  coarse,  and  igno- 
rant, and  some  among  them  never  heard  a prayer 
said  in  their  lives,  and  their  children  can’t  be  any- 
thing else  but  rude  and  wild,  and  hard  to  manage, 
poor  things.” 

“I  expect  plenty  of  trouble,”  said  Helen,  “I 
know  it  will  be  rough  work  at  iirst,  but  I hope 
that  if  I do  my  best  it  will  grow  smooth  by 
degrees.  ’ ’ 

“Well,  it  will,  if  you  keep  cool  and  steady, 
and  don’t  let  yourself  be  scared  by  dirty  clothes, 
and  stubborn  tempers,  and  rough  ways  among 
the  children,  and  free  manners  and  coarse  lan- 
guage in  the  parents.  They  may  be  a little  stiff 
with  you  at  first,  when  they  find  out  you  are  so 
different  from  them,  or  anything  they’ve  been 
used  to ; but  they  will  soon  see  it’s  not  your 
nature  to  show  scorn  or  disdain  to  any  one,  and 
that  your  heart’s  full  of  kindness  to  every  living 
thing  ; they’ll  know  the  good  you’re  doing  the  r 
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children,  and  they'll  give  you  a true  honest  love 
and  regard,  with  all  the  bowing  and  curtseying 
and  lip-lionour  you  ever  received  in  your  richest 
days,  fairly  deserved  and  freely  given.” 

“Indeed  I will  try  to  deserve  it,”  said  Helen, 
earnestly. 

“God  bless  you,  child,  I know  you  will,”  said 
Mrs.  Wendell. 

“But  before  I can  begin  I must  have  a little 
money,  Mrs.  Wendell.  1 must  have  some  clothes, 
and  though  I shall  get  the  plainest  and  cheapest, 
they  will  cost  something.  Then  1 must  take  a 
little  house,  and  furnish  it.  I know  you  will  help 
me  to  do  everything  in  the  cheapest  manner,  but 
some  money  is  indispensable ; so  I have  thought 
of  selling  my  watch  and  chain.  They  costa  hun- 
dred guineas,  but  I would  gladly  sell  them  for 
quarter  the  sum  ; perhaps  Mr.  Hubbs  would  buy 
them  ; he  would  be  sure  of  getting  much  more  than 
I would  expect  him  to  give  me  for  them,  in  any 
of  the  large  towns. 

‘ ‘ Well,  it’s  a pity  to  sell  your  watch,  it  is  a real 
pretty  one,  and  1 know  it  keeps  lirst-ratc  time. 
You  hadn't  ought  to  part  with  it,  Miss  Lennox  ; 
and  why  need  you  ? There's  Mr.  Dillon  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  let  you  have  all  the  money 
you  want  ; and  you  might  pay  it  back  whenever 
you  could.” 

“ Yes,  I am  sure  he  would  lend  it,”  said  Helen, 
“ but  1 would  rather  not  borrow  from  any  one. 

I would  rather,  too,  that  you  wouldn’t  say  any- 
thing about  it  to  Mr.  Dillon.” 

“If  you  are  afraid  that  he  would  presume  on 
any  assistance  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give  you,  you  know  very  little  of  Keefe  Dillon,” 
said  Mrs.  Wendell ; “ there’s  not  a more  generous 
and  unselfish  heart  than  his  on  earth.” 

“I  am  sure  of  that,”  said  Helen;  “but  still  I 
don’t  wish  him  to  know  anything  of  this  till  it  is 
all  settled.  Promise  me  that  you  won’t  tell  him  : ” 
— and  she  looked  anxiously  up  at  Mrs.  Wendell, 
who  was  closely  examining  her  countenance. 

‘ ‘ W ell,  Miss  Lennox,  I suppose  yon  know  best ; 
I promise.” 

“ And  now  about  the  watch,”  said  Helen  ; “ do 
you  think  Mr.  Hubbs  will  buy  it  ? ” 

‘ ‘ We  can  but  try.  However,  dear,  he's  a close 
and  a hard  hand  at  a bargain.  I guess  he'll  try 
to  get  it  as  cheap  as  he  can.” 

“They  talk  about  cunning  Yankees,  but  I 
reckon  it  would  take  considerable  of  them  to  out- 
wit that  one  Englishman.  I’m  feared  he  won’t 
give  half  its  value.” 

“ We  can’t  help  that,  Mrs.  Wendell ; we  must 
take  what  he’ll  give.” 

“ Well,  I'll  take  it  down  to  him  this  afternoon, 
and  see  what  he’ll  say.” 

“ Will  you,  Mrs.  Wendell?”  exclaimed  Helen. 
“Oh,  how  kind  of  you  ! 1 did  not  know  how  to 

ask  such  a favour,  though  I hated  to  go  myself  : 
yet  this  is  a bad  way  of  proving  that  I am  able  to 
help  myself,  and  meet  the  diifieulties  1 shall  have  to 
encounter  with  courage  and  cheerfulness.  Directly 
an  opportunity  of  showing  my  strength  comes, 
see  how  glad  I am  to  throw  the  burden  on  another 
instead  of  bearing  it  myself,  as  1 ought  to  do.  ” 

“ Never  mind,  dear,  there’s  no  need  to  walk 
through  the  river  when  there’s  a boat  at  hand 


ready  to  take  you  over,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell ; 
“you’ll  have  plenty  of  chances  to  prove  your 
energy  by-and-by,  I guess,  so  you  needn't  fret 
after  this  one.” 

Mr.  Trafalgar  Hubbs,  for  he  bore  that  high- 
sounding  appellation,  was  the  son  of  a bankrupt 
tradesman,  and  had  carried  very  little  money  to 
the  new  world  to  be  the  seed  of  that  large 
fortune  which  he  purposed  making  ; but  he  had  a 
large  capital  of  worldly  wisdom  ; with  this,  how- 
ever, he  contrived  to  get  on  much  better  than 
most  emigrants  possessing  a hundredfold  more 
tangible  wealth ; and  his  prudence,  energy,  and 
industry  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  his 
means  of  displaying  them. 

Though  not  many  years  in  Canada  he  already 
possessed  a couple  of  the  best  farms  in  the  settle- 
ment ; had  built  a saw  and  grist  mill,  whieh  was 
paying  largely  ; and  had  also  established  a general 
store  at  Long  Arrow,  which  defied  all  competition. 
This  store  was  close  to  one  of  the  wharfs.  It  was 
a frame-house,  divided  into  three  apartments,  and 
a loft  overhead,  to  which  there  were  two  modes  of  , 
gaining  entrance,  one  a trap-door  from  the  shop, 
the  other  a flight  of  steps  from  the  outside  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Hubbs’s  name,  in  bright  letters,  was 
painted  over  the  door,  which,  with  the  window- 
sashes,  was  of  green  ; the  house  was  a deep  red. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  stood  piles  of  patent 
pails,  heaped  up  nearly  as  high  as  the  roof  ; corn- 
brooms,  spades,  and  rakes  rested  beside  them,  and 
sickles,  cradles,  and  scythes  were  also  displayed 
there.  The  shop  was  arranged  inside  with  great 
order  and  neatness,  in  spite  of  its  heterogeneous 
contents.  On  one  side  were  drawers  containing 
all  the  miscellaneous  articles  comprehended  under 
the  term  groceries,  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  barrels 
of  flour,  bags  of  peas  and  Indian  meal,  firkins  of 
butter,  cheese,  hams,  and  barrels  of  pork  were 
ranged  beneath  ; on  the  opposite  side  were  shelves 
filled  with  muslins,  calicoes,  linens,  and  woollens  ; 
strings  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  bundles  of 
hosiery,  shoes,  and  boots  hung  from  the  ceiling  ; 
delft,  earthen,  and  metal  ware  filled  up  the  back 
of  the  shop  ; while  the  windows  were  garnished 
with  such  articles  as  he  judged  would  prove  most 
tempting  to  the  eye , not  forgetting  bull’s  eyes, 
candy,  apples,  and  cakes  of  maple  sugar,  to  attract 
the  younger  members  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Hubbs  was  a middle-aged  man,  but  he 
evidently  thought  himself  still  young  and  hand- 
some, and  took  pains  to  make  other  people  think 
so  to.  He  had  a cold,  keen,  supercilious  expression. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  vulgar  self-importance 
and  vanity  in  his  manner;  but  he  was  not  without 
his  good  points,  and  he  took  at  least  as  much 
pride  in  possessing  that  sturdy  honesty  and  pro- 
bity, which  Englishmen  love  to  consider  their 
national  characteristics,  as  in  his  hard-earned 
acquisitions,  and  the  talents  which  had  obtained 
them. 

When  Mrs.  Wendell  reached  the  store  she  found 
its  master  sitting  on  a chair  beside  the  door,  read- 
ing a “Times”  newspaper.  She  was  one  of  his 
best  customers,  so  he  addressed  her  in  a very 
gracious  tone. 

“ Good  day,  Mrs.  Wendell ; how  do  you  find 
yourself  ? ” 
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“ Well,  I'm  in  good  health,  sir,  I thank  you  ; 
k°w  do  you  get  along  ?” 

“ Oh,  very  well,  Mrs.  Wendell,  I’ve  nothing  to 
complain  of.  And  how  is  the  young  lady? 

“Well,  she's  pretty  smart,  now. 

“That’s  all  right.  But  you’ve  had  some  con- 
siderable trouble  with  her.” 

“Well,  the  only  trouble  I had  was  the  fear  of 
her  death.  Folks  like  her  bring  blessings  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  ” 

“ Ah,  is  that  the  way  you  take  it  ? Then  I sup- 
pose you  will  have  no  objection  to  her  remaining 
with  you  altogether.  Some  people  say  that's 
likely  to  happen. 

“ What's  likely  to  happen,  sir  ? ” 

“That  she  and  Mr.  Dillon  will  make  a match.” 
“ It's  the  first  I ever  heard  of  it.  I thought 
you  were  too  wise  to  put  faith  in  idle  gossip,  Air. 
IJubbs.” 

“Ah,  well.  Mrs.  Wendell,  I only  say  what  I 
hear.  But  if  Mr.  Dillon’s  not  going  to  marry  her, 
what  is  she  going  to  do  ? Is  she  going  back  to  her 
friends  in  Quebec  ? ” 

“ I guess  all  the  friends  she  had  worth  speaking 
about  went  when  she  lost  her  father,  except  Him 
that  never  deserts  the  fatherless.  No,  she  ain't 
going  to  Quebec  • she  means  to  set  up  a school  here, 
for  she’s  a fine  scholar.” 

“ Has  she  got  any  money  ? ” 

“ She  has  no  more  than  she’ll  need,  I dare  say, 
sir  ; but  here’s  a gold  watch  and  chain  that  she 
wishes  to  sell,  and  I thought  you  might  buy  it, 
Mr.  Hubbs.” 

Mr.  Hubbs  took  it,  and  examined  it  closely. 

“ It  is  a valuable  watch,”  he  said. 

“ Well,  she  told  me  her  father  paid  a hundred 
guineas  for  the  watch  and  chain  in  London.” 

1 ‘ She  doesn’t  expect  to  get  that  sum  here  for 
them.  I suppose,  does  she  ? ” asked  Mr.  Hubbs. 

* * Mr.  Hubbs,  you  are  a sensible  man,  and  you 
knowT  the  value  of  the  watch  and  chain,  and  how 
much  it’s  v’orth  to  you  ; you’re  a honest  man,  too, 
so  you  just  let  me  know  what  you’re  willing  to 
give  for  it.” 

“Why,  you  see,  Mrs.  Wendell,  if  I bought  it, 

| it  would  be  to  sell  again,  for  I have  a gold  watch 
already  as  good  as  I want  to  use,  and  there’s 
always  a risk  in  dealing  with  such  expensive 
I articles.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I'll 
advance  the  young  lady  ten  pounds  upon  it,  if  she 
likes  to  leave  it  with  me.  If  I sell  it,  as  I expect 
I shall  the  next  time  1 go  to  New  York,  I’ll  give 
her  as  much  more  as  I get  for  it,  and  ask  nothing 
for  my  trouble.  You  cau  toll  her  this,  and  let  me 
know’  how  she  decides.” 

Mrs.  Wendell  quietly  acquiesced,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  store,  when  Mr.  Hubbs  stopped  her. 

“ I’ve  something  else  to  say  to  you,  Mrs. 
Weudell,  that  has  just  entered  my  miml.  You 
know  w’e’ve  had  no  teacher  in  the  school,  since 
that  rascal  O’Brien  went  off ; don’t  you  think  it 
•would  he  better  for  Miss  Lennox  to  take  that 
situation,  than  to  set  up  a school  on  her  own 
account  ? ” 

‘ ‘ Well,  it  might  be  ; but  would  she  get  it,  do 
| you  think  ? ” 

“ Certainly  she  would,  if  I recommended  her. 
Her  board  and  lodging  would  be  paid  for,  and  she 
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would  have  thirty  pounds  a year  without  any 
further  trouble.  It's  the  best  thing  she  can  do.” 

“I  dare  say  it  is,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell, 

“and  I’ll  tell  her  wdiat  you  say.” 

‘ ‘ Do  so,  Mrs.  "Wendell  ; she  can  board  at  Mrs. 
Prior’s,  I suppose.  I dare  say  she’d  be  rather  par- 
ticular on  that  point.  Brit  you  must  make  her 
undei  stand  what  sort  of  children  her  pupils  will 
he.  1 hope  she  won’t  be  too  much  of  a line  lady 
for  them.” 

‘ • Well,  she’s  fine  enough  in  some  ways,  no 
doubt,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell;  “it's  easy  to  see  she 
never  met  with  any  coarseness  and  freedom, 
and  guess  she  couldn’t  abide  them  ; but  she's  got 
no  foolish  scorn  and  affectation  in  her  nature,  and 
wouldn't  be  above  doing  anything  that  she  thought 
it  her  duty  to  do.  She’s  as  gentle,  and  simple, 
and  sweet-tempered  with  me,  as  a little  child  ; 
but  under  her  quiet  pleasant  way,  I can  see  she's 
got  a mind  and  a will  of  her  own,  too  deep,  may  be, 
for  all  folks  to  understand.” 

“ She's  a girl  of  sense,  I conclude  ; well,  I like 
her  the  better  for  that,”  said  Mr.  Hubbs  patron- 
isingiy.  ! j 

“ It's  beautiful  to  bear  her  read  the  Bible,”  con- 
tinued Mrs.  "Weudell ; ‘ ‘ she  reads  it  better  than  any 
minister  I ever  heard  in  my  life,  and  she  draws  off 
a picture  of  anything  she  likes  with  a lead  pencil,  ’ 
just  like  life  only  it  ain't  coloured,  and  I guess,  she 
could  colour  it,  too,  if  she  had  the  paints.” 

“No  doubt  of  it  ; and  are  she  and  Keefe  Dillon  j 
very  good  friends  ? Of  course,  she  cau’t  forget  j 
that  she  owes  her  life  to  him  ; though,  as  1 often 
say,  his  rashness  hardly  deserved  his  good  ! 
fortune.”  I ’ 

“ Well,  sir,  there’s  times,  when  what  wise  folks  J 
call  rashness  is  a brave  heart’s  truest  instinct,  and  ] 
following  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
common  man  and  a hero.  Miss  Lennox  said  that 
the  other  day,  and  I think  it’s  true.” 

“Miss  Lennox  said  so,  did  she?  She  thinks 
Keefe  a hero  then,  does  she?” 

“ Well,  she  never  named  him  when  she  said  it, 
but  it’s  not  unlikely  that  she  thought  of  him.  1 
suppose  no  one  would  think  the  less  of  a brave 
and  noble  deed,  because  it  was  done  for  them  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  Miss  Lennox  wouldn’t ; slie 
feels  she  owes  her  life  to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  she's 
that  one  would  be  grateful  for  a far  less  thing 
than  that.” 

“Yes,  I dare  say,  hut  gratitude  often  leads  to 
something  else,  doesn’t  it?” 

“ If  you  mean  marriage,  Mr.  Ilubbs,  T guess 
Yliss  Lennox  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  ic  would  be 
easy  to  please  in  a husband,  and  I reckon  Mrs 
Dillon  would  be  just  as  difficult  to  suit  in  a wife ; 
as  far  as  I can  see,  be  seems  to  think  no  more 
of  marriage  than  you  do  yourself,  Mr.  Hubbs.” 

Mr.  Hubbs  laughed  complacently. 

“ Well,  there’s  luck  in  leisure,  they  say,  Mrs. 
"Wendell  ; but  perhaps  Mr.  Dillon  intends  going 
after  his  pretty  little  playfellow,  Coral,  one  of 
these  days  ; she'll  be  worth  looking  after,  for  I’m 
told  her  father  is  a rich  man.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I can’t  say,  sir.  Mr.  Dillon 
don’t  say  anything  to  me  about  it,  or  I to  him. 

And,  now,  I’ll  wish  you  good  evening,  Mr. 
Ilubbs.” 
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“ Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wendell ; I’ll  expect  Miss 
Lennox’s  answer  to-morrow.” 

“He  seems  to  botlier  himself  considerable  abont 
Miss  Lennox,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell  to  herself  as 
she  walked  home,  “ and  he's  not  the  sort  that 
■ ever  does  anything  from  pure  kindness.  Well, 
I guess  it  ain't  no  matter.  She’s  not  for  him, 
at  any  rate,  whoever  she's  for.” 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Helen  gladly  accepted  Mr.  Hubbs’s  offer  about 
her  watch,  on  condition  that  he  agreed  to  make 
it  altogether  a business  transaction,  and  kept  for 
himself  such  a profit  for  his  share  in  the  matter, 
as  he  would  have  claimed  from  a perfect  stranger. 
Finding  that  she  would  not  entrust  him  with 
the  watch  on  any  other  terms,  Mr.  Hubhs  con- 
sented to  do  as  she  wished,  though  rather  dis- 
appointed that  she  would  not  permit  him  to 
prove  his  disinterested  desire  to  serve  her  ; and 
then  was  somewhat  consoled  by  learning  from 
Mrs.  Wendell  that  she  was  willing  to  under- 
take the  District  School  if  the  people  thought 
she  would  suit  them.  It  was  not  without  some 
timidity  and  hesitation  that  she  had  determined 
to  do  so,  for  she  dreaded  being  obliged  in  that 
situation  to  come  constantly  in  contact  with 
people,  whose  rough  and  boisterous  manners  she 
could  not  help  feeling  repulsive  and  disagreeable  ; 
but  it  was  some  comfort  to  her  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Prior  and  her  daughter,  with  whom  Mr. 
Hubbs  proposed  she  should  board,  were  two 
quiet,  elderly  people,  who  held  very  little  com- 
munication with  their  neighbours;  and  who,  if 
not  refined  exactly  according  to  the  highest 


dew,  though  scarcely  to  be  seen  or  felt,  woke  in 
every  flower,  and  aromatic  herb,  those  delicious 
perfumes  which  lie  folded  in  their  beds  during 
the  scorching  hours  of  day.  -Just  opposite  to  her 
seat,  the  bees  were  returning  to  their  homes  from 
their  daily  work.  Their  low,  monotonous  hum- 
ming had  a pleasant  soothing  sound  to  the  ear, 
like  the  quiet  rippling  of  waters,  the  falling  of 
sun  showers  on  the  thick  leaves,  or  the  cooing  of 
doves  among  the  trees,  lulling  the  senses  into  a 
blissful  dreamy  reverie. 

As  she  sat,  Helen  let  her  knitting  drop  idly  on 
her  lap,  and  her  thoughts  wander  at  anil.  So 
unconscious  was  she  of  anything  but  the  scenes  in 
which  her  fancy  was  roaming,  that  Keefe  stood 
close  at  her  side  before  she  knew  that  he  was  near. 
He  brought  her  a bunch  of  sweet  wood-lilies,  and 
Goldsmith’s  poems,  which  they  had  been  talking 
about  the  preceding  day.  She  praised  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  flowers,  and  fastened  them  in  her 
dress  ; then  opening  the  book,  she  looked  for  her 
favourite  “ Deserted  Village.”  while  Keefe  threw 
himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  they  talked 
again  of  the  poet  so  rich  in  fancy,  and  feeling,  and 
poetic  grace ; so  poor  in  all  the  prudent  and  prac- 
tical faculties  which  make  up  what  is  called 
common  sense,  and  who  was  a painful  example 
that  no  genius,  or  goodness  of  heart,  can  prevent 
the  laws  which  rule  our  physical  well-being  on 
earth  from  revenging  themselves  on  those  who 
slight  them. 

“Read  me  something,”  said  Helen,  putting  the 
book  into  Keefe’s  hand. 

“Edwin  and  Angelina”  Keefe  chose,  for  its 
sweet,  natural  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  truth, 


standard,  shrank  from  anything  morally  coarse, 
or  degrading,  as  much  as  she  could  do.  Accord- 
ingly she  sent  her  watch  and  chain  to  Mr.  Hubbs, 
and  begged  Mrs.  Wendell  to  lay  part  out  of  the 
ten  pounds  she  was  to  receive  from  him,  in  such 
articles  as  she  required,  at  his  store. 

After  this,  two  or  three  days  passed  without 
her  hearing  anything  more  either  of  the  school, 
or  of  Mr.  Hubbs  ; but  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
she  received  a note  from  that  gentleman,  evi- 
dently written  with  very  great  care,  informing 
her  that  she  had  been  appointed  school  teacher, 
and  begging  to  know  if  she  would  be  ready  to 
open  school  on  the  following  Monday. 

Towards  sunset  that  evening,  Helen  took  her 
knitting  to  the  orchard,  and  sat  down  on  a 
pretty  rustic  seat,  made  by  Keefe  from  the  roots 
of  an  old  cherry  tree,  unrooted  by  the  storm.  He 
had  trained  a wild  vine  round  it,  which  had 
grown  luxuriantly,  and  now  shed  a most  delicious 
fragrance  from  its  thick  blossoms. 

Helen  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  vine  leaves, 
and  the  sun’s  slanting  rays  fell  softly  at  her 
feet,  dancing  round  them  as  the  leaves  stirred 
in  the  light  breeze.  As  the  sun  dropped  nearer 
the  horizon’s  edge,  a few  light  vapours  floating 
in  the  purple  heaven  were  tinted  by  his  radiance 
with  the  most  gorgeous  hues  ; and  they,  in  turn, 
shared  their  borrowed  splendour  with  the  earth 
beneath. 

Crimson  and  golden  lights  were  mixed  with 
soft  purple  shadows,  blending  in  one  another, 
and  the  subtle  influence  of  the  sw'cet  evening 


found  their  way  at  once  to  his  manly  heart ; for 
when  the  most  elaborate  and  highly --wrought  pic- 
ture of  fictitious,  artificial  emotions  and  senti- 
ments wall  only  move  genuine,  unsophisticated 
natures  to  ridicule  and  contempt ; the  simplest 
touch  of  real  feeling  never  fails  of  finding  from 
them  a ready  response.  And  never  was  there  a 
more  artless,  honest,  open  son  of  nature  than 
Goldsmith  ; therefore  while  there  remain  on  earth 
hearts  true  to  humanity,  with  all  its  virtues,  its 
follies,  and  its  weaknesses  among  them,  will  his 
writings  be  admired  and  loved.  Helen  sat  watch- 
ing the  shadow's  flitting  over  the  grass  while  Keefe 
read.  He  did  not  think  of  himself  while  he  was 
reading,  but  of  the  tale  he  was  telling,  and  he  told 
it  well ; in  such  a manner  as  showed  that  he 
understood  and  felt  its  beauty.  Helen  wTas  silent 
for  a little  while  after  he  hail  finished  ; then  she 
said  : 

“Has  Mrs.  Wendell  told  you  that  I am  going 
to  teach  the  District  School  ? ” 

Keefe  started. 

“ You  ! ” he  exclaimed  ; “ she  told  me  nothing. 
"What  do  yon  mean  ? ” 

Helen  told  him  all  about  it,  and  he  listened 
while  she  wras  speaking,  with  strong  though  sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“But  do  you  know  what  the  children  you  are 
going  to  teach  are  ? ” he  asked  when  she  paused. 
“ Dirty,  rude,  untractable  ; how'  will  you  endure 
them?  Consider,  too,  the  confinement,  the 
weary,  monotonous  toil  ; you  have  no  idea  what  it 
would  be  ; it  would  be  death  to  you.” 
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“Oh,  no,”  said  Helen,  “it  would  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  good,  I hope.  1 shall  improve  the 
children,  and,  at  all  events,  I shall  have  duties  to 
perform  which  will  prevent  me  from  feeling  my 
life  useless.” 

Keefe  did  not  answer ; there  was  a minute's 
pause  : then  he  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  mutter- 
ing  something  about  business  which  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  which  must  he  immediately  attended 
to,  he  walked  out  of  the  orchard.  He  left  Helen 
surprised  at  his  hasty  and  abrupt  departure,  and 
more  anxious  and  uneasy  lest  anything  she  had 
saiil  had  offended  him.  than  she  liked  to  own. 

She  told  herself  again  and  again,  that  she  had 
neither  said  nor  done  anything  which  ought  to 
have  displeased  him,  and  that  he  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  he  annoyed  with  her,  without  she 
had  given  him  some  reason  to  he  so  ; hut  she 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  had  hastened 
away  to  hide  some  vexation,  to  whatever  it  was 
owing ; and  just  as  little  could  she  help  feeling 
very  much  grieved  that  she  should,  however  un- 
intentionally, have  wounded  or  displeased  him ; 
and  if  Keefe  had  wished  to  make  her  suffer,  in 
return  for  the  pain  she  had  unconsciously  given 
him,  he  could  not  have  hit  on  a better  method  of 
doing  so. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  next  Sunday  evening,  Helen  sat  again  alone 
in  the  vine  arbour,  but  her  looks  were  not  so  bright, 
nor  did  her  thoughts  seem  so  pleasant  as  the  last 
time  Keefe  had  found  her  there.  She  had  not  seen 
ldm  since  he  had  left  her  so  abruptly  Friday  even- 
ing, and  she  was  beginning  to  iind  out  that  when 
Keefe  was  away,  everything  seemed  more  didl 
and  disagreeable  than  when  he  was  present. 

‘ ‘ There's  a meeting  down  to  the  school -room 
to-night,  Miss  Lennox,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell, 
coming  into  the  arbour,  dressed  in  her  best  black 
silk  bonnet  and  Sunday  shawl ; “ ain’t  you 
coming  ?” 

“No,  Mi’s.  Wendell,  my  head  aches,  and  the 
crowd  and  heat  would  make  it  worse.  I’ll  stay 
here,  in  this  cool  fresh  air,  till  you  come  back.” 

“ Well,  dear,  just  as  you  choose.  We  can  say 
our  prayers  as  well  under  the  blue  sky  of  heaven, 
made  by  God  himself,  as  in  any  house  ever  made 
by  the  hands  of  man  : the  Saviour  himself  went 
into  the  garden  and  the  mount  to  pray,  and  it 
always  has  seemed  to  me  that  His  voice  speaks 
plainer  to  us,  through  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the 
field,  and  the  little  birds  of  the  air,  that  he  took 
his  parables  from,  than  through  most  of  the 
ministers  I hear.” 

“ Yes, ” said  Helen.  “He  seems  to  have  loved 
every  form  of  nature,  and  yellow  corn-fields,  fair 
lilies  of  the  valley,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
tiny  herb  at  their  feet,  the  sower  sowing  his  seed, 
gardeners  and  husbandmen,  the  cherub  faces  of 
children,  little  birds,  and  harmless  sheep ; all 
group  themselves  round  His  image,  and  bring  His 
words  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  nature 
in  every  land.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell,  “this  Elder  Smith, 
that  s to  hold  forth  to-night,  is  a strong  and 
powerful  preacher,  sharp  and  searching ; he’d 
’most  make  you  believe  the  day  of  judgment  was 


at  hand,  and  that  you  saw  the  lightnings,  and 
heard  the  thunder,  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
already.  I’ve  heard  folks  fairly  screaming  and 
crying,  under  the  terror  of  his  words.  But  when 
I listen  to  him,  Miss  Lennox,  I remember  that 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  the 
tempest,  nor  the  whirlwind,  hut  in  the  still,  small 
voice  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  a few  plain  words 
on  that  text,  ‘ We  love  Him,  because  He  first 
loved  us,’  might  turn  more  hearts  to  holiness, 
than  all  the  wrath  ever  denounced  against 
sinners.” 

“ It  is  true,” said  Helen  ; “much  of  the  preach- 
ing we  hear  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  God 
hated  the  creatures  He  has  made,  rather  than 
loved  them,  and  is  more  calculated  to  make  ns 
regard  Him  as  our  tyrant  than  as  our  Father.” 

“ That's  it,  dear ; there’s  the  mistake.  God  is 
our  Father,  and,  as  a father,  loves  his  children  ; 
He  loves  us  all.  Now  I must  be  going,  if  I don’t 
mean  to  be  late.” 

She  had  not  gone  far  before  a sudden  thought 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  returned  to  the  arbour. 

“Now  don’t  you  be  staying  out  late  in  the  dew, 
Miss  Lennox,  or  you’ll  catch  cold,  and  then  what 
will  Mr.  Dillon  say  when  he  comes  home?” 

“ Is  Mr.  Dillon  gone  from  home  ?”  asked  Helen. 

“Well,  he’s  gone  for  three  or  four  days.  He 
started  yesterday  at  daybreak.  But  I thought 
you  knew.  Didn’t  he  tell  you  he  was  going  ?” 

“ No,  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  me.” 

“ Well,  I expect  he  won’t  stay  long;  but  mind 
what  I say  to  you  about  going  in  before  the  dew 
falls,  for  if  you’re  looking  bad  when  he  comes 
back  he'll  think  I didn’t  take  proper  care  of  you.” 

“ I don't  need  any  more  care,  Mrs.  Wendell,” 
said  Helen  ; “ you  have  petted  and  indulged  me 
too  long.  I must  do  without  your  kind  care 
now.” 

“ Indeed,  child,  such  as  it  is,  you’ll  always  have- 
it  while  you’re  near  me.  Why  arc  you  sitting 
here  all  alone,  w ithout  a book  for  company  ? 
Come  in  and  get  a bible,  or  a hymn-book,  or  some- 
thing to  read,  and  don’t  sit  thinking,  thinking  ; 
oftentimes  too  much  thought  is  bad  for  us.” 

“ That’s  true,  Mrs.  Wendell,”  said  Helen,  try- 
ing to  speak  cheerfully.  “I'll  get  a book,  and 
then  I shall  not  be  alone  while  you  are  away.” 

She  went  for  the  book,  but  she  did  not  read 
many  lines  ; she  was  thinking  too  much  of  Keefe, 
wondering  if  he  was  really  vexed  with  her,  and  if 
so,  what  it  was  that  had  annoyed  him  ; or  if  some- 
thing with  which  she  had  no  connection  could  have 
made  his  manner  when  he  left  her  so  different  from 
what  it  usually  was.  But  she  could  net  solve  this 
problem  to  her  satisfaction  then,  nor  was  she  able 
to  do  so  for  many  a day  yet  to  come,  though  she 
gave  it  as  much  thought  and  anxiety  as  if  it  was 
something  on  which  the  fate  of  the  universe  de- 
pended, instead  of  the  peace  of  mind  of  one 
young  and  sensitive  heart.  When  Mrs.  Wendell 
returned  from  meeting  she  found  that  Helen’s 
headache  was  not  any  better,  and  that  she  had 
gone  to  bed.  Next  morning,  however,  in  spite  of 
headache  or  heartache,  at  nine  o’clock,  she  opened 
her  school.  She  had  forty  pupils,  some  of  them 
young  women  of  twenty,  who  scarcely  knew  the 
alphabet.  There  had  been  no  teacher  since  O’Brien 
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had  given  up  the  school,  and  even  when  he  was 
nominal  teacher  the  children  received  very  little  c* 
his  time  or  attention,  so  that  Helen  found  Mrs. 
Wendell  and  Keefe  had  not  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
culties to  he  encountered.  The  scholars  -were 
totally  undisciplined,  almost  incapable  of  mental 
exertion,  coarse  and  rude  in  manners  and  language, 
dull  and  stupid  at  learning,  though  keen  aud  quick 
enough  in  the  common  routine  of  their  lives  ; in 
short,  just  such  children  as  the  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  low  morality  amidst  which  they  lived  might 
he  expected  to  produce.  Some  of  them  were  the 
children  of  parents  who  (as  they  phrased  it)  pro- 
fessed religion,  who  had  sat  under  the  preachings 
of  pious  brothers  and  elders,  had  gone  through  the 
agonies  of  the  “New  Eirtli,”  and  standing  up 
during  protracted  meetings,”  had  coufessed 
their  sins,  related  their  experiences,  and  offered 
themselves  to  God  ; hut  the  children  of  these  re- 
generate Christians,  though  they  had  heard  the 
names  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  felt  a strange  mingling  of  awe  and  slavish  fear 
when  the  subject  pf  religion  was  mentioned,  had 
no  clearer  ideas  on  the  subject  of  practical  morality 
or  social  duties,  no  higher  principles  of  action 
than  their  companions,  and  Helen  afterwards 
discovered  that  their  parents  were  not  at  all 
superior  in  conduct  to  their  unconverted  neigh- 
bours. 

Conversion,  she  found,  does  not  always  mean 
reformation  of  life,  nor  does  a profession  of  religion 
necessarily  include  purity  of  character.  She  soon, 
however,  perceived  the  germs  of  much  that  was 
good  in  these  wild  denizens  of  the  backwoods  ; 
they  were  almost  all  kind-hearted,  honest,  and 
obliging  ; many  of  them  diligent  and  anxious  to 
learn,  so  that,  after  the  first  few  days  of  labour 
and  anxiety  were  over,  she  began  to  look  forward 
to  the  gradual  establishment  of  order,  industry, 
aud  a spirit  of  improvement,  with  some  degree  of 
hope  and  satisfaction.  The  school-house  stood  at 
the  back  of  the  village  on  the  edge  of  a narrow 
ravine,  and  about  fifty  yards  farther  up  the 
hollow  stood  the  log-house  in  which  Helen  now 
resided.  The  sides  of  this  hollow,  sometimes 
sloping  gradually,  sometimes  steep  and  broken, 
were  clothed  by  a second  growth  of  pine  and 
birch,  and  through  its  bottom  ran  a swift  little 
stream  as  clear  as  crystal.  At  one  end  of  the  log- 
house  was  a patch  of  garden  ground  in  which 
grew  a few  gooseberries  aud  currant  bushes,  some 
plants  of  rhubarb,  and  a few  vegetables  ; and  in  a 
small  space  railed  in  in  front  a few  hollyhocks, 
sunfiowers,  and  bright-coloured  poppies  flaunted 
gaily  over  bushes  of  southernwood,  sweetbriars, 
aud  rosemary,  ami  beds  of  thyme,  rue,  mint,  sage, 
and  all  the  pot-herbs  to  be  found  in  the  land. 
Scarlet-runners  and  morning  glories  were  trained 
round  this  little  stoup,  aud  all  these  fruit-trees, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  were  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care  and  neatness.  This  log-house  con- 
sisted of  two  bedrooms  and  another  apartment  in 
which  the  family  cooked  and  ate  their  meals.  It 
was  scrupulously  clean  and  neat  : the  floors  spot- 
less, and  the  whitewashed  wall  stainless  as  new- 
fallen  snow.  In  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  was  a 
large  dresser  of  stained  deal  ; the  tables  and  a 
chest  of  drawers  were  of  the  same  material ; the 


chairs  were  gaudily  painted,  and  a spinning-wheel  , 
and  cooking-stove  were  also  in  the  room.  On  the 
top  of  the  dresser  lay  a large  Bible,  a few  religious 
tracts  and  books,  and  a splendidly-flowered  tea- 
tray  ; and  on  the  walls  hung  two  or  three  framed 
engravings,  supposed  to  represent  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ.  Mrs.  Prior  and  her  daughter  had 
known  much  sorrow,  having  lost  all  their  near 
relatives,  and  been  reduced  from  comfort  and 
independence  to  hardships  and  want,  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  They  now  supported  themselves 
by  spinning,  knitting,  and  needlework,  by  the 
sale  of  vegetables  and  fruit  from  their  little 
garden,  and  by  the  produce  of  their  cow,  which, 
during  the  summer  months,  found  a living  in  the 
woods,  and  in  winter  was  kept  without  charge  by 
Keefe  Dillon.  Grief  had  made  this  lonely  pair  an 
easy  prey  to  the  delusions  of  fanatical  Methodism, 
and  gave  a gloomy  austerity  to  their  counte- 
nances and  manners.  They  were  so  much  alike, 
and  so  little  difference  of  age  appeared  between 
them,  that  they  looked  more  like  sisters  than 
mother  and  daughter.  They  had  once  been  hand- 
some, but  were  now  thin  and  sharp-featured,  with 
tall,  upright,  bony  figures  ; they  always  dressed 
exactly  alike,  wore  black  dresses  made  in  a prim, 
scanty,  antiquated  fashion,  and  their  hair — once 
raven  black,  now  sprinkled  with  grey — was  folded 
under  their  quaint  muslin  caps  in  close  bands, 
beneath  which  their  large,  joyless,  black  eyes 
looked  forth  with  a stern  compassion  on  the  eokl 
world.  Almost  the  first  words  they  addressed  to 
Helen  were  in  the  jargon  of  the  sect,  which  they' 
called  the  language  of  Canaan,  but  soon  finding 
that  she  had  no  title,  which  they'  acknowledged,  to 
fellowship  with  the  saints,  and  that  she  stood  in 
Egyptian  darkness  without  the  pale  of  the  elect, 
they  guarded  themselves  against  contamination, 
by  treating  her  with  formal  reserve,  and  contented 
themselves  with  showing  a sense  of  her  lost  state 
by  offering  up  prayers  for  her  conversion,  some 
of  which  she  could  not  help  hearing  through  the  1 
thin  partition  which  divided  her  chamber  from 
theirs. 

Still,  though  ignorant  and  superstitious,  they' 
were  honest  and  sincere,  and  Helen  soon  saw 
enough  that  was  good  in  their  characters  to  atone 
for  their  fanatical  absurdities.  Ere  long  too,  their 
hearts,  frozen  as  they'  were,  thawed  towards  the 
beautiful  and  friendless  stranger,  whose  grace  and 
refinement  they'  in  some  degree  appreciated,  and 
whose  manners  were  yet  so  gentle,  simple,  and 
nnaffected,  and  a kind  tone  of  voice  and  more 
genial  expression  of  face  when  they  addressed 
her,  marked  the  change. 

The  third  evening  after  her  school  had  been  opened 
— when  her  day's  task  was  over — Helen  paid  a 
visit  to  the  shanty  in  which  Con  Doyle,  his 
mother,  and  some  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
lived. 

Owing  to  Keefe's  kindness  this  shanty'  was  more 
comfortable  than  such  dwellings  often  are,  the 
roof  being  whole  and  waterproof,  the  chinks  well 
stopped  and  plastered,  ami  it  possessed  a good 
earthen  chimney  and  a boarded  floor.  But  there 
were  evident  traces  of  the  dirt  and  untidiness  which 
extreme  destitution  never  fails  to  produce  ; every 
thing  it  contained  was  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
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and  the  children — rosy,  healthy  little  urchins — 
were  rolling  on  the  floor  with  unwashed  skins  and 
unkempt  hair.  Con  held  the  youngest  child  in 
his  arms,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  tenderly 
the  wild  fellow  nursed  the  little  creature,  and 
what  pains  he  took  to  amuse  her  while  she 
crowed  in  his  laughing  face  with  noisy  glee.  The 
mother  was  cooking  Indian  meal  porridge  for  their 
supper. 

Helen  shook  hands  with  Con,  and,  after  no- 
ticing the  other  children,  and  especially  the  Lab}’, 
she  said  : 

“ Con,  I have  bought  you  a new  suit  of  full 
cloth  ; will  you  wear  it  for  my  sake.  ? ” 

The  boy  coloured  scarlet,  and  looked  ingenuously 
up  into  her  face. 

“Is  it  for  going  to  the  wreck?  It  wasn’t  I ; it 
was  Keefe  Dillon.” 

“ You  helped  him,”  said  Helen. 

“ It  wasn't  for  your  sake,  Hiss  Lennox,  it  was 
for  Hr.  Dillon’s,  and  I don't  want  to  be  paid 
for  it.” 

‘ ‘ A suit  of  clothes  would  be  a poor  payment  for 
a life,  Con,”  said  Helen,  smiling.  “ I only  wish 
to  show  you  that  I think  you  acted  like  a brave 
and  noble  boy,  and  that  I’ll  never  forget  your  con- 
duct while  I live.  Won’t  you  let  me  do  that  ? 
Won't  you  take  my  present  ? It  is  not  much,  I 
know,  but  it  is  all  1 have  to  offer. 

The  light  in  which  Helen  had  now  placed  her 
gift  subdued  Con  at  once. 

“I’ll  take  it  as  a present  from  you,  then,”  he 
said,  “and  many  thanks  for  it.” 

“ Well,  you  are  the  kind  girl  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  ” said  his  mother.  ‘ ‘ It’s  a wonder  to  me  how 
Clod  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  people  to  befriend 
us  ; and  there’s  Mr.  Dillon,  the  best  friend  of  all. 
It's  true  what  the  boy  says  ; it  w as  to  help  Hr. 
Dillon  he  went  to  the  wreck,  and  a good  right  he 
had,  for  only  for  him  my  boy  would  not  be  living 
to-day.” 

“ How  was  that  ? ” asked  Helen. 

“Well,  it  was  just  one  day  last  winter,  when 
he  was  driving  a team  on  the  ice,  and  horses  and 
sleigh  all  broke  in,  and  though  half-a-dozen  men 
were  there  at  the  time,  some  cried  to  save  the 
horses,  and  never  thought  of  the  boy  ; and  more 
were  too  flustered  to  know  what  to  do,  for  they 
were  mostly  greenhorns,  anti  I’d  never  have  laid 
eyes  on  Con  again,  only  Hr.  Dillon  happened 
to  come  up,  and  he  soon  knew  what  to  do.” 

“I  guess  it  wasn’t  everyone  coidd  have  done 
it,”  said  Con.  “The  ice  was  awful  bad,  and  it 
was  crackling  under  him  like  rotten  wood  when 
he  pulled  me  out  of  the  hole  ; but  he’d  have  lost 
his  life  that  day  or  saved  mine.” 

“That  he  would,”  said  Hrs.  Doyle,  emphatic- 
ally ; ‘ ‘ there  ain’t  his  ecpral  from  one  end  of 
America  to  the  other.” 

“There  ain’t  his  equal  in  the  world,”  said 
Con,  “and  I can’t  say  a bigger  word,  could  I, 
Hiss  Lennox  ? ” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Helen,  laughing;  but 
perhaps  she  thought  Don  was  not  very  much 
mistaken. 

Slic  had  not  gone  far  after  leaving  the  shanty 
before  Keefe’s  little  terrier  leaped  up  on  her, 
jumping  round  and  barking  for  joy,  and  the  next  j 


moment  she  saw  Keefe  close  behind  her.  Her 
face  brightened  with  pleasure  on  seeing  him,  and 
when  the  friendly  tone  in  which  he  spoke  to  her 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  was  not  olFended  with 
her,  a weight  was  suddenly  removed  from  her 
heart. 

“When  did  you  come  home?”  she  asked,  as 
they  -walked  on  together. 

“This  morning.  I went  to  look  for  two  pan- 
thers that  were  seen  in  the  woods  last  week,  and 
had  done  some  damage  in  the  next  settlement. 
I found  them,  aud  have  brought  home  their 
ears  ! ” 

“ Toothers  ! ” exclaimed  Helen.  “ Did  you  go 
aloue  to  attack  such  savage  beasts  ? Was  it  not 
very  dangerous  ? ” 

“ No,  not  to  a good  hunter;  and  I have  had 
some  practice.  But  if  there  were  a little  danger, 
it  would  only  be  an  additional  excitement.  Back- 
woodsmen must  not  know  fear.  I suppose  you 
are  going  to  see  Hrs.  Wendell?  ” 

Helen  assented. 

“And  I am  just  on  my  way  home;  1 am  glad 
I met  you.” 

“ But  I want  to  hear  about  the  panthers,” 
said  Helen.  “Are  they  often  seen  in  these 
woods  ? ” 

“ Xo,  the  only  one  I ever  saw  in  this  neighbour- 
hood before  was  shot  by  Indian  Louis,  Coral's 
grandfather.” 

“ Poor  little  Coral.”  said  Helen ; “ I wonder  how 
she  likes  her  new  home.  It  must  seem  to  her  like 
one  of  the  changes  in  a fairy  tale.” 

“Yes,  but  I don't  know  whether  it  will  make 
her  ‘live  happy  ever  after,’  as  the  story  says.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  asked  Helen 

“A  life  of  city  pleasures  and  luxuries  must  be 
as  opposite  to  her  nature  as  that  of  any  wild  deer 
of  the  woods.  All  the  gay  balls  and  fine  jewels  in 
the  world  could  not  give  her  half  the  joy  she 
would  feel  in  chasing  the  thistledown  flying 
before  the  wind.  She  is  a strange  being,  half  sprite, 
half  bird,  partly  child  and  angel  ; a life  of  rule 
and  restraint,  forms  and  conventionalities  would 
be  more  hateful  to  her  than  death  ; and  I fear  she 
may  be  pining  for  the  free  woods,  where  she  used 
to  roam  at  will,  for  her  canoe,  which  she  paddled 
so  skilfully  over  the  lake,  for  all  the  wild  joys  of 
the  forest  life,  which  she  loved  with  a natural 
love.” 

“ And  perhaps  for  her  forest  friends,  too,”  said 
Helen. 

“ She  had  not  many  friends,”  said  Keefe.  “ I 
think  she  loved  her  brother  Denis,  as  she  called 
him,  and  me,  but  she  cared  for  no  one  else.  It 
would  be  better  for  her  if  she  could  attach  herself 
more  easily  to  people;  but  it  is  not  her  nature, 
aud  those  she  is  among  now  can  have  nothing  in 
common  with  her  ; they  will  not  understand  her, 
and  she  will  dislike  them.  I wish — ” 

“ What  do  you  wish  ? ” asked  Helen. 

“ That  she  had  known  you,  Hiss  Lennox.  She 
would  have  loved  you,  and  you  would  have  been 
good  to  her,  and  have  used  your  influence  over 
her,  to  make  her  happy.  It  seems  to  me  now, 
that  she  was  like  some  rare  instrument  thrown 
among  those  who  did  not  understand  it,  and  were 
incapable  of  using  it,  but  which  could  give  most 
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beautiful  music  to  those  who  knew  the  mysteries 
of  its  delicate  mechanism.” 

“ But  perhaps  I might  not  have  known  how  to 
awaken  it,”  said  Helen. 

“Oh  yes,  you  would.  You  have  the  answering 
music  in  your  own  soul.  And  that  reminds  me  of 
the  mnsic  I heard  the  night  before  last,  when  I 
was  lying  in  the  woods  watching  for  the  panthers. 
A high  wind  was  tossing  and  swaying  the  tree 
tops  far  above  my  head,  and  the  whole  forest 
seemed  one  grand  organ,  the  trees  its  mighty  pipes, 
But  if  I dreamed  any  inspired  dreams,  or  saw  any 
celestial  visions,  that  night,  I was  awakened  from 
them  rudely  enough  in  the  morning.” 

“ How  so  ? ” asked  Helen. 

‘ ‘ By  the  panthers.  I had  found  their  den  by 
their  tracks,  but  it  was  so  late  in  the  evening 
when  I got  there,  that  I thought  it  likely  they 
were  out  looking  for  food ; so  1 made  a great  tire 
near  the  den,  and  waited  till  morning.  Towards 
daybreak  I let  the  tire  go  out,  lest  it  should  keep 
off  the  panthers,  and  I placed  myself  where  1 
thought  I should  have  the  best  aim,  if  the}-  came 
to  the  den,  as  I expected.  I had  not  waited  long 
before  one  of  them  appeared,  carrying  a young 
fawn.  He  did  not  see  me,  so  I was  able  to  take 
very  cool  aim  at  him,  and  hit  him  in  a mortal 
part.  He  fell  dead  at  once,  and  I kept  my  rifle 
ready  for  his  mate,  for  I thought  she  was  behind 
him,  when  the  breaking  of  a rotten  branch  made 
me  look  round,  and  there  was  the  female  panther, 
crouching  on  a tree  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  den, 
just  ready  for  her  spring.” 

Helett  shuddered. 

‘ ‘ What  did  you  do  ? ” she  said,  eagerly. 

‘ ‘ I acted  from  impulse,  I believe,  without  much 
thought  of  what  I was  doing.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  see  her  blazing  eye-balls,  and  I should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  my  shot  had  failed ; 
but  it  did  not.  Just  as  she  sprang  I fired, 
and  glad  enough  I was  to  see  her  roll  over,  and 
He  dead.” 

“And  yet  you  said  there  was  no  danger?  ” 

“ Only  a little  now  and  then;  enough  to  give 
zest  to  the  sport,”  said  Keefe,  laughing.  “How- 
ever, I own  I was  well  pleased  to  take  their  ears 
and  come  home  conqueror.” 

“ What  are  their  ears  for  ? ” asked  Helen. 

Keefe  laughed. 

“ I brought  them  home  as  trophies,”  he  said; 
“ bears’  paWs,  elks’  horns,  eagles’  talons,  and  the 
ears  of  wolves  and  panthers  are  our  only  trophies 
in  these  woods  : we  haven’t  even  the  dignity  of  a 
scalp-loek.  We  are  like  the  old  Berserkers,  before 
they  became  Vikings  ; our  heroism  consists  in 
felling  forests  and  killing  will  beasts.” 

“ Some  of  you  have  a good  share  of  the  bravery 
and  seamanship  of  the  \ ikings,  I think,  if  you 
have  not  their  practical  propensities  : I wonder  if 
any  of  them  would  have  dared  as  much  to  rescue 
a stranger  from  death  as  you  did  ?”  said  Helen. 

“Oh,  that  was  nothing,”  said  Keefe,  “there's 
not  a good  sailor  on, the  lakes  wouldn't  have  done 
it.  But  there's  .Mrs.  Wendell  looking  out  for 
you.” 

Keefe  always  felt  vexed  when  Helen  made  any 
allusion  to  his  having  saved  her  life  ; at  such  times 
he  always  fancied  that  gratitude  was  the  only  tie 


she  acknowledged  between  them,  and  it  was  some- 
thing far  deeper  and  tenderer  that  he  longed  to 
receive  from  her  ; gladly  would  he  have  exchanged 
all  the  gratitude  one  human  being  could  bestow  on 
another  for  the  smallest  grain  of  spontaneous  sym- 
pathy and  liking.  Highly  as  he  estimated  her 
perfections,  he  felt  that  his  nature  was  of  that 
true  and  noble  manliness  whose  superiority  every 
genuine  woman  involuntarily  recognises,  and  he 
knew  that  his  love  for  her  was  of  that  single, 
strong,  and  steadfast  kind,  which  merited  the 
same  in  return,  but  how  could  he  hope  that  Helen 
would  see  all  this,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  so  little  power  of  showing  it.  And  then  he 
resolved,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  that  he 
would  yet  do  something  which  should  prove  his 
right  to  rank  with  the  great  men  whom  Helen  so 
devoutly  honored,  and  win  from  her  at  least  appro- 
bation, if  nothing  more.  But  how  to  make  or  And 
an  opportunity  that  might  call  out  the  latent 
powers  he  felt  within  him  was  the  difficulty,  a 
difficulty  which  the  strength  of  circumstance 
usually  renders  insurmountable  to  all  but  the 
mightiest  minds.  Still  he  felt  himself  strong  in 
courage  and  will  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and 
not  to  yield.  Helen  was  joyfully  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Wendell,  and  the  reception  was  not  the  less 
warm,  because  she  was  accompanied  by  Keefe. 
The  good  woman  brought  out  her  choicest  pre- 
serves, sweet  cake,  and  pies,  spreading  such  a tea 
table  of  substantial  dainties  as  is  never  to  be  seen 
out  of  America,  and  she  seemed  to  find  the  most 
intense  satisfaction  in  pressing  the  nicest  morsels 
! on  the  young  pair,  for  whom  she  felt  almost 
motherly  affection.  When  Helen  got  up  to  go 
away,  Keefe  offered  to  walk  home  with  her,  but 
when  she  hesitatingly  said  she  did  not  like  to  give 
him  so  much  trouble,  he  seemed  to  think  she 
preferred  going  alone,  and  said  nothing  more.  So 
Helen  went  away  by  herself,  the  setting  sun 
gilding  her  path  as  it  wound  along  the  green 
heights,  and  Keefe  walked  towards  the  woods, 
where  the  evening  shadows  were  already  gathering. 

“ Well,  they’re  a long  time  coming  to  a right 
understanding,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell  to  herself,  as 
she  looked  after  them  ; “ but  it  is  my  belief  that 
true  love  always  comes  right  in  the  end.  It  is 
only  where  the  love  is  not  strong  enough  to  fight 
against  difficulties,  and  not  faithful  enough  to  live 
on  in  spite  of  time  and  chance,  that  it  fails.  Love 
without  end  has  no  end.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

AN  AMERICAN  BOARDING-HOUSE  IN 
HAVANA. 

It  was  on  a fine  breezy  day  in  the  month  of 
March,  1 S — , that  a little  schooner  of  eighty  tons 
burden,  in  which  I was  a passenger,  sailed  with  a 
flowing  sheet  into  the  magnificent  harbour  of 
Havana.  The  Spanish  pilot  who  had  boarded 
us.  a tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  a 
ponderous  head,  hook-nose,  blue  eyes,  and  copper 
complexion,  guided  us  skilfully  through  the  some- 
what narrow  passage  between  the  lofty  Morro 
Castle  on  our  left  and  the  Puntal  on  our  right. 
Having  safely  achieved  an  entrance  into  the  broad 
expansive  basin  of  smooth  deep  water  which  con- 
stitutes the  harbour  of  Havana,  and  selected  a 
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vacant  place  amongst  the  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  America  and  every  maritime 
country  in  Europe,  we  furled  sails  and  dropped 
anchor.  In  about  ten  minutes  we  descried  at  a 
little  distance  a short,  bluff-built  boat,  with  a 
white  awniug,  a couple  of  oars,  and  a yellow  flag 
at  her  stern,  making  towards  us.  When  she  came 
alongside,  we  observed  that  she  contained  three 
persons — the  oarsniau,  the  steersman,  and  a 
slightly-made  gamboge-faced  little  man,  dressed 
in  a black  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  a 
broad -brimmed  Panama  hat.  He  was  seated  in 
an  arm-chair  with  a crimson  velvet  cushion,  and 
his  small  feet,  cased  in  yellow  morocco  slippers, 
rested  upon  a rich  carpet  of  many  colours.  He 
was  the  office-r  of  health,  without  whose  boleta  de 
sarddod,  or  bill  of  health,  no  person  was  permitted 
to  land.  He  accosted  us  very  politely  in  Spanish: 

‘ ' The  name  of  the  vessel  ?” 

“ Firefly.” 

“ AVliat  country 

“ English.” 

“ The  captain's  name 

“ Johnson.” 

“ Where  from  ? ” 

“ From ” 

“ How  long  at  sea  ?” 

“ Eight  days.” 

“ AVliat  sort  of  weather  f” 

“Fine  weather  — fresh  breezes — two  days  a 
strong  north.” 

“ Any  passengers  ?” 

“ Yes  ; three. 

“ Any  cholera  on  board  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Yellow  fever  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Any  sickness  at  all  ?” 

“ None.” 

Of  course  we  received  a certificate  of  health, 
and  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore.  This  im- 
portant functionary  then  departed,  lounging  in 
his  arm-chair,  puffing  his  cigar,  and  spitting  on 
his  c&rpet,  for  in  Havana  every  person  smokes, 
and  every  person  spits.  A number  of  shore- 
boats  soon  collected  about  us,  the  owner  of 
each  soliciting  the  honour  of  transporting  me  to 
the  cpiay.  1 selected  the  largest  one,  having  a 
particular  objection  to  trusting  my  frail  body  to  a 
“fairy  skiff’,”  with  only  a half-inch  board  between 
myself  and  death.  Having  landed  in  safety,  I 
betook  myself  to  the  office  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  consul.  That  depiartment  was  then — 
and,  I presume,  is  still — filled  by  Mr.  Crawford,  a 
gentleman  who  worthily  represents  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  in  that  quartet,  and  whose 
attention  and  hospitality  are  liberally  extended  to 
all  strangers.  He  recommended  me  to  a boarding- 
house kept  by  a Airs.  Almy,  the  widow  of  an 
American  merchant  who  had  died  in  Havana. 
He  conducted  mo  to  the  hotel,  and  introduced  me 
to  the  lady,  after  which  he  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him  at  four  o'clock,  promising  to  send  his 
carriage  for  me  half-an-hour  before  that  time.  1 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  a difficulty  presented 
itself.  I was  in  ship  costume,  and  my  luggage 
was  on  board  the  schooner.  By  vigorous  exertion, 
however,  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  my 


trunks  were  got  on  shore.  But  now  another 
obstacle,  more  formidable  than  the  former  one, 
opposed  its  hostile  front.  Before  I coidd  obtain 
possession  of  my  wardrobe,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  ascertain  if  there  were  a deliberate 
intention  on  my  part  to  cheat  the  Queen  of  Spain 
— in  other  words,  if  I had  smuggled  in  my  boxes 
any  goods  on  the  importation  of  which  a duty  was 
imposed. 

In  order  that  a due  examination  should  be  insti- 
tuted, the  law  required  that  my  boxes  should  be 
taken  to  the  custom-house  ; but  the  doors  of  that 
fiscal  establishment  closed  at  three  o’clock,  and 
that  hour  had  struck.  Here  was  a “fix.”  AYhat. 
was  to  be  done  ? There  was  a commissioner  - 
attached  to  the  establishment  of  Airs.  Almy — an 
American — thin,  wiry,  long-nosed,  lantern-jawed, 
and  sallow  ; with  a sly,  knowing  eye,  which  told 
you  at  a glance  that  its  owner  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  pretty  correct  “guesses,”  and  was  no 
indifferent  “calculator.”  Well,  this  functionary 
“guessed”  he  could  make  it  all  “slick,”  and  he 
departed  on  that  mission.  In  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  he  returned,  and  requested  rneto  follow  him 
with  my  keys,  from  which  I “calculated  ” that  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  it  “slick,”  which  elegant 
expression  I take  to  he  a corruption  of  sleek.  We 
arrived  at  the  quay,  where  I observed  my  luggage, 
and  a rierce-looking  soldier,  in  a blue  uniform, 
having  a musket  with  a fixed  bayonet,  standing 
guard  over  it.  A lively  conversation  commenced 
between  him  and  my  Yankee  friend,  which  was 
maintained  with  much  gesticulation  for  some  time, 
during  which  I heard  the  latter  frequently  say 
‘tingles ” and  “ignorante,”  and  the  former  “No, 
no,  sear  ! no  importa,  no  importa — inutilmeiite.  ” 
At  last  something  was  said  sot  to  voce.  There  was 
a pantomimic  performance,  the  meaning  of  which, 
of  course,  I did  not  understand  ; but,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I saw,  I made  no  observation 
afterwards  respecting  a certain  item  in  my  bill. 
The  heart  of  the  benevolent  soldier  was  touched, 
and,  relaxing  his  features  into  a grim  smile,  he 
pointed  to  the  boxes,  and  said,  “Si,  Si!”  The 
ceremony  of  examination  was  soon  performed. 
The  soldier  was  satisfied  by  my  merely  opening 
the  boxes,  observing,  “ Sufficiente,  sufficiente  ! ” 
And  here  I cannot  help  remarking  bow  proud  the 
Queen  of  Spain  ought  to  be  in  having  such  ser- 
vants, who,  though  stern  and  rigid  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  still  possess  hearts  which  are 
not  altogether  inaccessible.  An  English  custom- 
house officer  would,  most  probably,  have  been 
firm,  unbending,  and  churlish  to  the  last ; hut  the 
Spaniards,  and  especially  Spanish  functionaries, 
are  a noble  race — proud,  high-minded,  and  lofty, 
as  becomes  an  hidalgo  of  Spain,  they  may  be,  but 
they  are  notwithstanding  gentle  and  approachable, 
and  seldom  fail  in  the  long  run  to  win  golden 
opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men. 

My  friend,  thanks  to  the  sympathising  soldier, 
had  now  made  everything  “slick,”  as  he 
“guessed”  he  would,  and  1 was  ready  at  the 
time  appointed  to  step  into  the  carriage  of  H.  B. 
Consul.  It  was  a handsome  English  open  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a pair  of  strong  iron-grey  horses. 
It  was  the  only  vehicle  of  the  kind  in  Havana, 
for  the  people  of  that  city — at  least  those  who  can 
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afford  to  liave  carriages  at  all — drive  volautes, 
which  are  a species  of  cabriolet. 

I spent  a very  agreeable  evening  at  the  consol's, 
where  1 met  several  Spanish  ladies  of  considerable 
personal  attractions,  but  v ho  appeared  as  if  they 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Their  very  eyc-s,  large  and  lustrous,  had  a lazy, 
listless  motion  ; and  when  the  lids,  fringed  with 
long,  dark  lashes,  slowly  sank  upon  them,  they 
rested  for  ail  instant,  as  though  raising  them 
again  were  a painful  exertion, 

At  an  early  hour  I returned  to  my  quarters, 
and  retired  to  bed.  My  room  was  commodious, 
but  somewhat  cold  and  uncomfortable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  floor  being  composed  of  concrete, 
which  was  quite  bare,  except  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  where  was  a small,  thin  rug. 

At  sunrise  I left  my  pillow,  and  sallied  forth 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a general  survey  of 
the  establishment.  The  entrance  to  the  hotel  was 
through  large,  strong  • folding  gates  of  oak,  which 
opened  to  admit  carriages  ; and  through  a wicket- 
door,  on  which  was  a small  brass  plate  with 
“ Almy”  engraved  upon  it,  for  the  ingress  of  foot 
passengers.  Having  entered  by  one  of  these 
modes  of  admission,  you  found  yourself  in  a 
spacious  quadrangnlar  court-yard,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a fountain,  not  [flaying,  however.  The 
lower  part  of  the  building  was  used  for  stables, 
coachhouse,  and  offices  of  various  kinds.  On  your 
left  hand  there  was  a broad  stone  staircase,  which 
conducted  you  to  the  residence  portion  of  the 
mansion.  On  one  side  were  the  dining-room,  and 
saloon,  or  drawing-room,  which  were  long,  wide, 
and  lofty.  The  latter  looked  into  the  street,  the 
former  into  the  square  before  mentioned.  The 
windows,  iron  grated,  and  without  glass,  like  those 
of  a prison,  reached  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
and  were  furnished  with  thick,  heavy  shutters, 
being  only  closed  to  exclude  the  sun’s  rays,  which 
they  did  effectually,  and  with  them  every  particle 
of  light.  The  floors  were  concrete,  on  which  there 
was  no  carpet,  mat,  or  covering  of  any  kind. 
Floors  of  this  description  are  very  suitable  to  hot 
climates,  at  least  in  the  sitting  and  eating  rooms. 
They  are  cool,  easily  swept,  and  they  do  not 
harbour  vermin.  They  are  an  especial  security 
against  rats,  the  concrete  not  at  ;ill  agreeing  with 
| their  masticators.  They  are,  however,  very  uncom- 
fortable in  bed-rooms.  Access  was  obtained  to  the 
dormitories  from  galleries,  which  ran  round  the 
three  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  These  gal- 
leries, which  were  about  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and 
had  massive  wooden  balustrades,  afforded  a cool 
and  shady  promenade.  The  w hole  structure  greatly 
resembled  those  Elizabethan  edkiecs,  some  of 
which  remain  in  this  country,  and  those  old  inns 
in  the  metropolis,  as  for  instance  the  Spread  Eagle, 
in  Gracechurch  Street,  which  yet  stand  as  it  were 
beyond  their  appointed  hour,  like  guests,  who, 
reluctant  to  leave,  still  linger,  after  the  rest  of 
the  company  have  departed.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  peculiar  in  the  house  which  1 have 
described.  Most  of  the  Spanish  residences  within 
the  walls  of  Havana,  at  least  those  of  the  wealthy, 
are  similarly  constructed. 

The  breakfast  hour  at  Mrs.  Almy's  hotel  was 
nine  o’clock,  dinner  three,  and  tea  seven.  About 


seventy  persons,  male  and  female,  sat  down  to 
table.  The  matutinal  meal  was  very  substantial 
and  satisfactory.  There  were  excellent  tea  and 
coffee,  and,  placed  between  ever}'  two  guests,  was 
a bottle  of  light  claret,  deliciously  iced.  Ice,  and 
iced  water,  were  also  handed  round.  People  who 
have  never  lived  in  the  tropics  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive the  luxury  of  a morning  draught  of  iced 
water  in  those  torrid  regions.  There  was  bread  in 
a variety  of  forms,  which  was  good,  and  very 
white.  Bread  is,  or  was,  rather  an  expensive 
article  in  Havana.  The  flour  of  which  it  is  made  is 
procured  from  wheat  grown  on  the  high  lands  in 
(Julia ; and  there  is,  or  was,  a protective  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  foreign  grain.  This  duty  was  so  high, 
that  it  amounted  to  a prohibition  : at  least,  so  I 
was  informed.  There  were  tender  beefsteaks, 
mutton  cutlets  served  up  with  tomatos,  grilled 
and  stewed  fowls,  and  magniticent  peacli-fed 
Cincinnati  hams,  equal,  if  not  superior  in  flavour 
to  those  from  Yorkshire. 

The  ham  was  a picture  for  painters  to  study, 

The  fat  was  so  white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy. 

There  were  also  omelets.  At  every  table  in  Spain, 
or  in  a country  belonging  to  Spain,  if  the  cook  be 
a Spaniard,  there  is  sure  to  be  an  omelet.  At 
breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  there  is  the  eternal 
omelet.  It  is  as  certain  to  be  at  a Spanish  table, 
as  fowl  and  bacon  at  an  Irish  one.  When  an 
Irishman  goes  to  an  inn,  he  never  thinks  of  order- 
ing anything  else  for  dinner.  A Hibernian  friend 
of  mine  told  me  that,  once  travelling  on  horse- 
back through  a certain  part  of  Ireland,  he  stopped 
at  a small  road-side  house  of  entertainment,  to 
obtain  refreshment  for  himself  and  his  steed. 
The  landlord  appeared. 

“ Well,  Pat,  can  you  give  me  some  dinner?” 

“Can  I give  you  some  dinner?  In  course  I 
can.” 

“ AVhat  can  you  give  me  ?” 

“ Oh,  whatever  your  honour  chooses  to  order.” 

“ Gan  you  give  me  a fowl  and  bacon,  then  ?” 

“The  finest  in  Ireland.” 

“ Then  let  me  have  it,  and  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“ You  shall  have  it  before  you  can  count  a 
hundred.” 

Half  an  hour  elapsed — an  hour — and  no  signs 
of  dinner.  My  friend,  getting  impatient,  went 
out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay.  In  the 
yard  he  saw  the  landlord,  with  a thick  stick  in 
his  hand,  creeping  stealthily  up  to  a crest-fallen, 
disconsolate- looking  cock  which  had  taken  refuge 
in  a corner. 

“ Why,  landlord,  you  said  I should  have  dinner 
before  I could  count  a hundred. 

“Be  asy  now, — I’ve  been  chasing  that  ould 
cock  for  the  last  half  hour  ; I’ve  got  him  into  a 
corner  now,  and  by  the  powers,  your  honour  shall 
have  dinner  in  less  than  no  time.” 

But  to  return  to  the  omelet.  The  Spanish 
omelet  is  a veiy  different  affair  from  the  English 
dish  bearing  that  name.  The  latter  is  a thin  sort 
of  pancake,  tasting  of  nothing  but  onions,  salt, 
popper,  and  parsley.  The  Spanish  omelet  is  au 
inch  and  a half  thick,  generally  contains  fresh 
tomatos,  and  is  flavoured  with  various  herbs,  with 
a soupeon  of  garlic.  The  best  omelet  wiiich  I 
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ever  tasted  was  served  to  me  at  the  Dominica  at 
Havana.  It  consisted  of  eggs,  tomatos,  maccaroni, 
and  sardines.  We  had  also  different  kinds  of 
fish,  fried  and  stewed.  Like  bread,  fish  .is  an 
expensive  article  of  food  in  Havana.  Fishing  is 
a government  monopoly,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  ; 
cast  a net,  or  throw  a line  into  the  sea,  but  those 
to  whom  the  privilege  is  farmed.  The  fishing- 
boats,  v hich  belong  to  the  government,  are  very 
pretty  craft.  The  hull  is  painted  green,  the  deck 
white,  and  each  has  a deep  well,  into  which  the 
live  fish  are  cast.  This  well  is  so  constructed, 
that  by  means  of  a grating,  fresh  salt  water — if  I 
may  so  express  myself — is  constantly  flowing  in. 
This  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  a tropical 
climate,  where  fish,  if  not  kept  alive,  would  be 
unfit  to  eat  in  a couple  of  hours.  The  dinner  was 
on  the  same  scale  of  abundance,  and  at  this  meal 
there  was  a great  variety  of  unexceptionable 
vegetables, — not  only  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  climate,  but  green  peas,  asparagus,  French 
beans,  vegetable  marrow,  and  the  finest  coss 
lettuces  I ever  saw, — all  grown  in  Cuba.  There 
was  the  same  quantity  of  claret  allotted  to  each 
guest  as  at  breakfast,  and  no  person  called  for  a 
stronger  wine,  although  sherry  and  Madeira might 
be  had  if  any  chose  to  ask — and  pay  for  it. 

Mrs.  Alniy  was  an  agreeable  looking,  ladylike 
person,  well  dressed,  and  in  good  taste,  and  pre- 
sided at  the  head  of  her  table  in  an  easy,  quiet, 
unobtrusive  manner,  readily  entering  into  conver- 
sation when  observations  were  addressed  to  her, 
and  ceasing  to  talk  when  further  discourse  might 
be  considered  exclusive  and  particular.  There 
was  a gentle  dignity  and  soft  severity  in  her 
demeanour,  which  kept  her  guests  in  excellent 
order.  Each  person  felt,  without  being  told,  that 
if  he  were  guilty  of  any  rudeness,  or  gave  utterance 
to  language  unbecoming  in  a lady’s  presence,  an 
unmistakeable  hint  would  immediately  be  given  to 
him  to  withdraw — not  only  from  the  table,  but 
from  the  hotel.  I have  already  stated  that  about 
seventy  guests,  of  both  sexes,  sat  down  to  tabic. 
Of  these  some  were  Spanish  and  some  were  Eng- 
lish ; there  were  a few  Germans,  and  one  or  two 
Russians,  but  the  majority  were  Americans. 
There  was  an  English  Vice-consul,  en  route  to 
some  place  or  other,  1 forget  where,  who  attracted 
much  attention  from  those  who  sat  near  him. 
He  had  a round,  red  face,  retrousse  nose,  little 
piggish  eyes,  and  a white,  soft,  fat  hand,  on  one 
linger  of  which  figured  a colossal  ring,  containing 
a rose  diamond  of  unusual  dimension.  He  was  a 
thorough  John  Bull  of  the  most  taurine  descrip- 
tion— one  of  those  Englishmen  who  carry  with 
them  wherever  they  go  an  atmosphere  of  London 
fog  and  Thames  exhalation,  who  have  Magna 
Charta,  Bill  of  Eights,  and  Habeas  Corpus  written 
upon  their  foreheads  ; who  have  an  independent 
elector,  common  council,  select  vestry  air  about 
them,  and  who,  by  their  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, lead  foreigners  to  siqiposc  (very  erroneously) 
that  Englishmen  are  the  most  conceited,  dogmati- 
cal, dictatorial  asses  in  the  world.  Although  the 
thermometer  was  at  90°,  he  wore  his  blue  vice- 
consular  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  for  the 
purpose,  I suppose,  of  developing  his  broad, 
manly  chest,  and  in  talking  he  flourished  his 


white,  fat  hand,  sparkling  with  the  aforesaid  rose 
diamond.  He  laughed  obstreperously  at  his  own 
jokes,  and  acknowledged  those  of  others  with  a 
grin  and  a grunt.  There  was  a tall,  gaunt 
American,  with  a large,  massive  head,  an  expan- 
sive, well-developed  forehead,  a long  cadaverous 
face,  a quiet,  dreamy  eye,  a slightly  curved  nose., 
and  a projecting  chin.  Nature  had  originally 
intended  him  to  be  a gigantic,  muscular  man — 
that  had  been  her  design — but  having  constructed 
the  frame,  she  suddenly  struck  work,  and  left 
him  with  the  bones  of  a Goliath,  but  with 
scarcely  the  llesh  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  He  looked 
like  a Titan  in  a consumption,  or  a reformed 
Cyclops,  who  had  abjured  mutton  and  Greek 
flesh,  and  taken  to  vegetable  diet.  I found  him 
to  lie  a sensible,  intelligent,  gentlemanly  man. 
He  had  been  employed  to  lay  down  gas-pipes  in 
Havana,  and  he  now  superintended  the  conduct 
of  the  works  which  had  been  established.  There 
was  another  gentleman,  also  an  American,  who 
was  known  to  the  world,  and  admired  by  his 
countrymen,  under  the  patronymic  of  Marsden. 
This  individual  was  a lawyer.  Whether  he  had 
arrived  in  that  profession  to  the  dignity  of  serjeant 
I do  not  know  ; but  if  he  had,  it  woidd  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  much  higher  title  which  he  had 
acquired  in  another — for  he  was  a general.  A 
sharp-featured,  'wrinkled,  grey- haired  man  of 
about  sixty,  dressed  in  a loose  brown  jacket, 
very  short  trousers,  and  white  lamb’s-wool 
socks,  above  which,  when  he  sat  with  his  legs 
crossed,  his  naked,  hirsute,  sturdy  calf  was  visible. 
He  could  put  on  the  brazen  face  of  a Bobadil, 
and  assume  the  braggadocio  airs  of  a Pistol, 
whilst  the  twinkle  of  his  little  blue  eye  and 
the  crafty  expression  of  his  mouth  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a Pecksniff.  Every  pocket  that  he 
had  was  stuffed  with  papers..  There  were  little, 
yellow,  dirty  bits  of  paper,  covered  with  large 
scrawling  handwriting,  in  the  deep  side-pockets  of 
his  jacket ; there  were  papers  in  his  trousers,  and 
they  were  sticking,  like  the  quills  of  a porcupine, 
out  of  his  waistcoat.  His  hat  was  full  of  them. 
I once  thought  that  1 perceived  some  protruding 
from  his  shoes.  At  breakfast,  at  dinner,  at  tea, — 
at  whatever  time,  and  in  whatever  place,  he  was 
constantly  looking  through  a bundle  of  these 
papers.  He  always  appeared  to  be  searching  for  a 
particular  one,  and  he  seemed  never  to  find  it.  A 
lieavy-lookingfellow  citizen — apparently  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  years  of  age — always  sat  next 
to  him.  This  gentleman  appeared  to  be  under  his 
care  and  guardianship.  Whatever  General  Marsden 
ilid,  he  did  the  like.  He  never  partook  of  a dish 
without  waiting  to  see  what  would  be  the  choice 
of  the  General.  Tf  the  General  took  a glass  of 
wine,  he  would  help  himself  to  precisely  the 
same  quantity.  If  the  General  laughed  he  dis- 
torted his  face  into  a lugubrious  smile.  If  the 
General  picked  bis  teeth,  out  w ould  come  from  his 
friend’s  pocket  a huge  piece  of  timber,  with  which 
he  performed  a similar  operation  upon  the  Tuscan 
architecture  of  his  own  mouth.  He  wore  a glossy, 
brown,  juvenile  wig,  which  contrasted  oddly  with 
his  heavy,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  narrow  corrugated 
forehead.  He  had  a complaining,  dissatisfied  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  he  examined  every 
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person’s  face  as  if  to  find  out  if  he  had  also  some 
secret  sorrow  or  vexation.  It  would  have  been 
“ tarts  and  cheesecakes  to  him,”  as  Sancho  says,  if 
he  had  discovered  any  one  as  wretched  as  himself. 
One  day — about  half-an-hour  before  dinner — as  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  saloon,  this  gentleman 
entered.  He  scanned  me  with  an  inquiring, 
scrutinising  look.  He  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
to  speak,  but,  thinking  better  of  it,  shut  it  again. 
There  was  a mirror  at  each  end  of  the  room. 
He  walked  slowly  up  to  one  and  looked  at  his 
tongue.  He  came  thoughtfully  back — went  up 
to  the  other  glass,  and  examined  his  eyes,  open- 
'■  ing  them  wide  with  his  finger  and  thumb ; he 
then  heaved  a deep  sigh.  Approaching  to  where 
I was  seated,  he,  with  a strong  nasal  twang, 
thus  accosted  me  : 

“ I guess  you’re  a Britisher?” 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  one.” 

“I’m  a citizen  of  the  U — nited  States,  I am.” 

“ Indeed  ! ” 

‘ ; Whare  did  you  come  from  last?  You  ain’t 
located  here  ? ” 

“From ” 

“ Was  you  riz  there  ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” 

“To  ” 

“What  for?” 

“ For  my  health.” 

“ What's  the  difficulty  ? ” 

I told  him,  and  then  inquired  the  object  of 
his  travelling. 

“ Like  you,  strannger, — health.” 

“May  I ask  what  is  the  difficulty  with  you  ? ” 

“ Worrification.” 

But  there  was  one  gentleman,  rvlio,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  attracted  my  attention  and  excited 
my  curiosity.  He  was  also  an  American.  He 
had  a good-looking,  intelligent  face,  a fair  com- 
plexion, large  piercing  grey  eyes,  and  light  hair. 
He  might  be  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  who 
was  considerably  older.  He  .ate  sparingly,  drank 
only  water,  and  spoke  to  no  one.  Even  to  his 
sister,  he  addressed  no  further  observations  than 
what  the  attention  of  a dinner-table  requires. 
Whatever  happened  to  be  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, or  whosoever  might  be  speaking,  he  appeared 
to  take  no  notice  of  it.  To  the  vapouring  of  the 
Vice-consul,  to  the  braggadocio  of  the  General,  to 
the  quiet,  sensible  remarks  of  the  consumptive 
Titan,  he  turned  a deaf  ear.  He  was  wrapped  in 
himself.  After  dinner  he  would  withdraw  into  the 
saloon,  take  a seat  by  the  window,  and  fall  into  a 
deep  reverie.  One  afternoon  1 determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  him  out.  He  seemed  at  first  quite 
reluctant  to  converse,  and  his  remarks  were 
short  and  snappish.  But,  after  a little  time,  I 
overcame  his  sullen  taciturnity, — he  thawed,  and 
gradually  entered  into  conversation.  I understood 
him  to  say  that  he  was  a doctor,  practising  at 
Mobile, — that  he  had  accompanied  his  sister  to 
Havana,  who  had  some  business  to  transact  in  that 
city,  and  that  ho  was  then  only  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  to  return  to  New  Orleans. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  he  frequently  be- 
, came  greatly  excited,  and  spoke  with  vehemence 


and  llueney,  his  grey  eye  lighting  up  and  emit- 
ting sparks  of  fire.  He  inveighed  in  terms  of 
indignation  at  the  despotic  government  of  Cuba, 
at  the  excessive  imposts  upon  articles  of 
commerce,  at  the  protective  duties,  and  con- 
demned in  strong  language  his  own  government 
for  not  taking  possession  of  the  island.  “If  the 
government  of  the  United  States,”  he  said,  “did 
its  duty,  it  would  immediately  send  a powerful 
force  and  annex  Cuba.  Look  at  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour, — are  they  not  almost  all  American  ? 
Are  not  the  wealthiest  merchants  American  ? Are 
not  their  architects  and  engineers  all  American  ? 
Do  they  not  import  their  furniture,  their  iron- 
ware, and  most  of  their  articles  of  commerce  from 
America?  Do  they  not  send  20,000,000  dollars 
annually  to  the  Spanish  exchequer,  which  sum  is 
almost  exclusively  obtained  by  means  of  American 
commerce  ? And  sec  how  they  treat  us.  If  an 
American  dares  to  utter  his  sentiments  freely,  he 
is  immediately  pounced  upon  by  some  of  their 
cowardly,  dastardly,  worthless  soldiers,  and  clapped 
into  the  Morro  Castle,  or  11  Fuertv..  But  if  the 
American  people  had  a voice  in  their  government, 
these  things  would  not  be  submitted  to.” 

I told  him  I did  not  understand  him.  “Were 
not  the  United  States  a Republic  ? ” 

“A  Republic  ! yes, — but  not  an  American  Re- 
public. A German  Republic — an  Irish  Republic — 
but  not  an  American  Republic.  The  American 
people,  the  real  American  people — the  educated 
classes,  the  wealthy  merchants — are  not  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  they  harm  no  voice  in  the 
government.  The  Northern  States  contain  a 
mixed  population,  and  the  old  Americans,  whose 
families  rvere  attached  to  the  soil  long  before 
the  war  of  independence,  are  overwhelmed  by  a 
horde  of  filthy,  swinish  Germans,  or  low  Irishmen, 
the  very  dregs  of  their  own  country,  from  which 
they  have  been  driven,  either  by  your  despotic 
laws,  or  by  their  own  crimes.  Ignorant,  drunken, 
worthless  vagabonds,  who  arc  not  fit  to  live  in  any 
country,  and  who,  if  I had  my  way,  I would  have 
lashed  out  of  the  United  States,  to  feed  the 
gibbets,  and  people  the  gaols  in  their  own  land. 
Here  they  come  in  shoals,  they  are  naturalised, 
and  they  become  American  citizens,  and  they  rule 
everywhere.  No  respectable  educated  man  need 
put  up  for  Congress  in  the  United  States,  the 
Germans,  Irish,  and  other  foreigners  will  have  none 
but  blackguards  like  themselves.  The  real,  true 
Americans,  men  of  education  and  property,  seeing 
this  state  of  things,  leave  public  affairs  to  take 
their  course,  and  attend  only  to  their  own 
private  concerns.  It  is  better,  however,  in  the 
South.  But  mark  me,  this  will  and  must  come  to 
an  end  before  many  years  pass  over.  The  Southern 
States  will  not  for  ever  consent  to  be  governed  by 
the  sweepings  of  the  gaols,  and  the  scum  of  foreign 
countries.  We  have  got  a will  of  our  own,  and 
Ave’ll  show  it  some  day.” 

“Do  you  know,”  I said,  “General  Marsden, 
who  is  staying  in  this  hotel  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  know  him,  but  I have  heard  of 
him.  lie  is  a pettifogging  lawyer,  and  parades 
his  title  of  general  wherever  he  goes.  A general ! 

I should  like  no  better  sport  than,  with  a hundred 
stout  Americans — veal  Southern  Americans  to  the 
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back-bone — to  meet  an  army  commanded  by  such  Seven  years  the  wild  fuwl  come  and  go,  and  round  the 
generals.  ITe  has  got  that  ass  with  the  brown  wig  princess  stand 

in  his  clutches,  and  he’ll  take  him  back  to  New  Six  little  blooming  children,  fair  as  an  angel  band. 
York  as  bare  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  ” And  tbeU  ,this  ln3T  ladye  bowed  down  her  gentle  head, 

“ Is  he  not  in  reality  a general  f”  Alul  Dyfiug  and  his  wfhans  wept,  both  wife  and 

( , /-v -i  i • ^ mother  dead. 


York  as  bare  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.”  An(1  tticn  tms  my  ladye  bowed  down  Her  gentle  bead, 

“ Is  he  not  in  reality  a general  f”  And  Dj™>g  and  his  wphans  wept,  both  wife  and 

“Oh,  yes,  he  is  a general,  sure  enough,  and  mot  ei  ea  ' 

there  are  plenty  like  him.  But  T tell  you,  sir,  if 

the  Northern  and  Southern  States  ever  come  to  * re  *on?>  ad  sad  W1‘1  loneliness,  he  sought  a second 


blows,  the  former  must  have  very  different  generals 
from  him,  ay,  and  colonels  and  captains  too,  or 
they’ll  fare  the  worse.” 

This  man,  so  gentlemanly,  so  quiet,  so  appa- 
rently unobservant,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  such  topics  as  these,  became  furious — his 
utterance  was  rapid,  his  voice  was  raised,  his 
usually  pale  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 
But  there  was  a strange  fascination  in  the  man, 
and  every  day  I became  more  and  more  interested 
in  him.  At  iength  the  steamer  in  which  he  was 
to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  arrived,  and  lie  prepared 
for  departure.  Just  before  he  embarked  he  came 
to  me,  pale  with  rage. 

“ Book  here,”  he  said,  “here  is  another  instance 


bride, 

And  from  an  isle  across  the  sea,  he  brought  one  to  bis 
side  ; 

He  brought  her  to  his  palace  home,  but  she  was  cold  of 
heart, 

And  there  she  found — with  tear-worn  eyes,,  and  lips 
that  were  apart 

With  bitter  sob  and  wailing — the  orphans  three  and 
three. 

They  bade  her  welcome  through  their  tears — she 
spurned  them  from  her  knee. 


for  departure.  Just  before  he  embarked  he  came  “ Nor  bread  nor  beei  shall  be  your  cheer  hunger  and 

to  me,  pale  with  rage.  , p.  t u stye  may, 

, ’ 1 , , ° . ,,  . , Give  up,  give  up,  those  cushions  blue,  on  straw  I bid 

“ Look  here,  he  said,  here  is  another  instance  ’ -o  H 

of  the  extortion  and  rascality  of  these  detestable  No  ^n’ tapers,  blazing  bright,  for  you  shall  shed 


Spaniards.  1 had  got  all  my  luggage  on  board,  tjiejr  ray  » 

and  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  a boat,  Weeping  they  laid  them  on  the  straw,  all  in  the 
when  I was  stopped  by  a soldier.  frighteuing  gloom, 

“ ‘ Show  me  your  passport,’  said  he.  Those  trembling,  tender  orphans — but  in  her  lonely 

“ ‘There  it  is,’  said  1.  tomb 

“ ‘This  won’t  do,’  he  said.  Under  the  dank  and  heavy  sod,  thro’  coffin  and  thro’ 

“‘Why  not?’  shroud, 

“ ‘This  passport  must  be  vised.’  To  mother's  car,  to  mother's  heart,  their  plaint  reached 

“So  I had  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  captain-  piercing  loud, 

general’s  secretary,  and  pay  a doubloon  for  my  1V- 

passport  being  vised,  which  doubloon  of  course  She  rose  before  Lord  Jesu’s  throne — “ Good  Lord,  I do 


Over  the  main  to  an  island  home  Byring  the  prince  has 
sped, 

And  there  a lovely  maiden  look,  in  blessed  troth  to  his 
bed. 


goes  into  bis  own  pocket.  It  is  an  abominable  implore, 

extortion.”  01'  1 let  me  pass  from  out  my  grave,  and  stand 

When  ho  had  calmed  down  we  shook  hands,  before  my  door, 

and  he  bade  me  farewell,  saying,  kindly—  And  Jesus-vlio  had  loved  well  His  mother  here 

“If  ever  you  should  chance  to  come  to  Mobile,  TT  , e.?w  ,,  , , 7 , ,,  1 

T1111  ii,  r i , , i Had  pity  on  the  sorrowing  heart,  and  loos  d her  till 

1 shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  1 have  not  got  a splen-  crmv 

did  house,  but  1 have  got  a comfortable  one,  and  I sbe  Lcr  cramped  limbs  out  of  her 

will  give  you  a hearty  welcome.  Ask  for  me,  and  grave  so  strait, 

any  person  will  direct  you  to  my  residence.”  Nor  was  she  stayed  hv  coffin  stone,  coped  wall,  or 

“But  you  forget,”  said  I,  “ you  have  not  yet  barred  lych-gate, 

told  me  your  name.” 

“True,  true,”  he  said ; “it  is  William 

W \lker  ” Fleet  thro’  the  sleeping  town  she  sped,  across  the 

Little  did  I,  or  could  I,  suppose,  that  this  man  moon-lit  squaie,  ? 

n , ’ , , ■ L.,-1  . ■ fleet  by  the  sculptured  fountain,  to  Bvnng  s palace  fair ; 

would  become  the  notorious  filibuster,  carrying  ,,,  , 1 ,,  , A V , ? ,,  ’ 

,,  . . . , . , , All  still  and  soundless  were  the  streets,  no  loot-fall  as 

fire  and  sword  into  a peaceful  territory,  drenching 

with  blood  the  fertile  plains  of  Nicaragua,  and  re-  Anil  yet,  the  watch -clogs  bayed  with  fear,  with  know- 
dueing  its  towns  to  ashes  ; little  could  T imagine  leiVe  of  the  dead  ! 

that  in  a few  short  years  he  would  be  publicly  Upon  the  palace  threshold  sat,  with  head  bowed  on 
shot  by  half-clad,  savage  soldiers  as  a robber,  a her  knee, 

pirate,  and  a murderer.  How  truly  does  the  poor  A gentle  child — with  dulor  bowed — her  eldest  daughter 

distracted  Ophelia  say,  “ We  know  what  we  are,  she. 

but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be.”  vi. 

“Dear  daughter,  say,”  the  mother  spake,  in  anxious, 

KING  DYKING.  solemn  strain 

“ Where  are  thy  little  brothers  three,  where  are  thy 
(TRANSLATED  AND  VERSIFIED  FROM  THE  PROSE  OF  sisters  twain ? ” 

EMILE  SOUVESTRE.)  “ Dear  daughter,  sayest  thou  ?”  cried  the  child.  “ No 


“Dear  daughter,  say,”  the  mother  spake,  in  anxious, 
solemn  strain, 

“ Where  are  thy  little  brothers  three,  where  are  thy 
sisters  twain?” 

“ Dear  daughter,  sayest  thou  ?”  cried  the  child.  “ No 
mother  mine  art  thou, 

She  had  soft  cheeks  of  rose  and  white,  whilst  pale  as 
death  thy  brow.” 

* Tran -la  7 on’s  Not e. — I am  afraid  “beer”  may  be  con- 
sidered “low”  and  unpoetical  by  some  of  my  readers,  but 
‘ ‘pain  et  biere  ” are  “ in  tbe  bond,”  and  so  1 stand  by  them. 
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And  lie  stood  within  the  chamber,  with  dread  and  awe 
struck  dumb. 

Then  cried  with  angry  warning  voice,  the  spectre  of  his 
bride, 

With  her  trembling  children  round  her,  and  crouching 
at  her  side  : 

IX. 

“Before  I left  this  treacherous  world,  I left  good  bread 
and  beer, 

For  these  our  tender  little  ones — now  starving  without 
cheer — 

Soft  cushions  blue  to  rest  upon,  bright  tapers  burning 
round, 

But  now,  all  in  the  dark  they  lie,  on  straw  upon  the 
ground. 

Beware  ! beware  ! for  should  it  fare  that  I need  come 
once  more, 

For  your  thrice  guilty  father’s  soul — God's  vengeance  is 
in  store. 

x. 

“But  now  the  red  ccck  calleth  me  back  to  my  grave  so 
cold ; 

But  now  the  black  cock  calls,  and  lo  ! the  gates  of 
heaven  unfold  ; 

And  now  the  white  cock  calls,  and  I,  no  longer  must 
withhold.” 

And  ever  since  that  night  of  fear,  when  startled  in  his 
lair, 

With  angry  bark  the  watchful  hound  bays  on  the  sleep- 
ing air, 

Both  Dyring  and  his  princess  haste  to  spread  the  board 
with  fare. 

And  ever  since  that  night  of  dread,  when  howls  the 
scared  hound, 

Lest  on  their  gaze  the  spectre  come  from  the  lone  burial 
ground, 

King  Dyring  and  the  princess  both,  in  panic  hide  their 
head, 

Good  Lord  ! give  rest  to  that  poor  soul,  and  all  the 
Christian  dead  ! G.  Goldie. 

COIN  COLLECTING. 

There  is  no  taste  more  general  than  that  for 
collecting  coins,  yet  there  is  none  which  is  pursued 
with  less  judgment.  The  picture-buyer  knows  a 
Flemish  from  a Spanish  master,  and  can  even  dis- 
criminate between  the  schools  of  Italy ; the  coin 
collector,  in  general,  merely  buys  for  rarity  or 
beanty,  without  any  distinct  notion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  object  lie  acquires.  If  there  were  any 
real  idea  of  the  interest  of  coins  this  would  be  far 
otherwise.  The  historian  would  be  curious  to 
examine  unimpeachable  monuments  marking  the 
rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  the  changes  of  belief 
and  manners,  and  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs.  The  artist  would  never  weary  of 
studying  the  handiwork  of  the  best  Greek  schools, 
not  as  shown  in  the  few  true  Greek  statues,  aud 
the  many  corrupt  Grceeo-Poman  copies  and  imita- 
tions, or  in  the  little  varied  bas-reliefs,  but  in  an 
almost  countless  number  of  authentic  monuments, 
bearing  designs  of  every  kind,  with  no  drawback 
but  the  minuteness  of  the  field  they  occupy.  Coins 
of  all  ages  are  of  value  to  both  historian  and 
artist,  but  the  Greek  take  the  first  place,  both 
because  they  illustrate  obscure  and  most  interest- 
ing periods,  and  as  higher  in  artistic  merit  than 
any  others.  In  history,  modern  coins  are  some- 
times dangerous  guides.  The  famous  medal  of 
tlie  first  Napoleon,  “ frappee  A Londres,”  is  as 


untrue  as  the  less  known  dollar  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam IV.,  of  Prussia,  “ elected  Emperor  of  the 
Germans,”  struck  at  Frankfort.  Nor  can  we  say 
much  of  the  art  of  modern  coins,  with  tlie  florin 
and  the  new  brass  money  before  us.  In  both  par- 
ticulars, medieval  coins  take  a higher  place  ; yet 
even  they  must  yield  to  the  currency  of  antiquity, 
in  which  that  of  the  Greeks  is  in  all  respects  the 
most  important.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  I pro- 
pose to  give  some  instances  of  the  aid  to  history 
afforded  by  ancient  Greek  money. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  the  exile  of  The- 
mistocles,  how  he  fled  to  the  King  of  Persia, 
and  had  allotted  for  Ins  maintenance  the  cities 
of  Magnesia,  Lampsacus,  and  Myus,  in  Asia 
Minor ; but  it  has  never  been  certain  whether 
he  was  really  a traitor  to  Greece,  or  only  a pre- 
tended servant  of  her  enemies.  A late  discover}" 
probably  throws  new  light  upon  his  character,  and 
aids  us  to  determine  this  question.  Two  coins, 
struck  by  him  at  Magnesia,  have  been  identified 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Waddington.  They  show  that  he 
had  such  an  authority  that  he  could  strike  his  own 
money,  a right  allowed  to  no  Persian  satrap,  ex- 
cepting on  extraordinary  occasions  for  the  payment 
of  troops,  although  conceded  to  powerful  vassals 
and  to  cities  ; and  one  of  them  leads  to  a far  more 
interesting  inference.  The  latter,  which  is  here 
engraved,  with  one  side  of  the  other  specimen. 


is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  remarkable 
as  a plated  coin,  being  of  copper  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  silver.  Ancient 
plated  coins  were  intended  to  pass  S , 
as  silver  pieces.  They  are  in 
general  either  forgeries  of  well-  Ja 
known  currencies,  as  of  Athens,  or  ' JS  1 

else  they  were  issued  by  authority,  1 ipl]  jVjff 
as  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  Y "Ny  !(/  ji  ' J 
Tarentines,  judging  from  their 
coins,  during  the  war  with  the  . . - . 

Homans.  The  coinage  of  Theniistocles  could 
scarcely  have  been  common  enough  to  induce 
forgers  to  imitate  it.  This  piece  was,  therefore, 
probably  issued  by  him,  and  as  the  revenues  of  his 
territory  must  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  his 
sustenance,  there  can  have  been  no  reason  but 
covetousness  for  recourse  to  this  expedient.  Strange 
that  after  so  many  ages  a coin  of  Themistocles 
should  be  unburied  to  add  weight  to  the  evidence 
against  his  honesty. 

It  is  not  a forced  transition  from  the  patron  of 
Themistocles,  the  first  Artaxerxes,  him  of  the  long 
hand  (always  a sign  of  good  blood),  to  the  second, 
who  took  his  surname  from  the  equally  princely 
endowment  of  a strong  memory.  Many  years 
since,  a very  beautiful  silver  coin  was  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum.  It  bears  on  the  obverse, 
or  principal  side,  the  head  of  a Persian  sovereign, 
and,  on  the  reverse,  a lyre  and  the  word  king 
I BA2IA  for  BA2IAET2  or  BA2IAEA2).  Although 
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this  is  a coin  of  a Greek  city,  the  king  represented 
must  be  a Persian,  as  no  portraits  of  Greeks  occur 


Artaxerxes. 

in  the  period  before  Alexander’s  successors,  the 
age  to  which  this  coin,  from  its  style,  certainly 
belongs,  and  the  head-dress  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  last  Darius,  in  the  famous  mosaic  from  Pompeii. 
As  this  is  a unique  and  very  beautiful  coin,  there 
has  been  great  desire  to  discover  whose  portrait  it 
bears.  M.  dc  Longperier,  of  the  Louvre,  suggested 
that  it  was  struck  by  Cyrus  the  Younger  ; but  Mr. 
Waddington  has  recently  shown,  by  a very  curious 
chain  of  reason- 
ing, that  it  can 
oidy  be  of  his 
brother,  Arta- 
xerxes  Mncmon. 

The  date  is  about 
b.c.400,  the  head, 
that  of  a man 
between  thirty 
and  forty,  or, 
perhaps,  a little 
older,  and  the 
place  of  striking 
must  have  been 
somewhere  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  From 
the  age  of  the  person  represented,  the  choice 
lies  between  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
Cyrus  might  be  supposed  to  have  struck  coins 
during  the  short  period  of  his  revolt,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  likely  than  that,  if  he  did  so,  he 
would  have  issued  a Greek  coinage  from  his  favour 
for  the  Greeks.  The  age  of  the  portrait  is,  how- 
ever, some  years  above  that  of  Cyrus  at  his  death, 
and  we  know  from  Xenophon  that  he  kept  his 
project  very  close,  before  he  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition. Were  any  further  evidence  wanted,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two  other  coins 
■with  the  same  portrait,  one  of  which  was  struck  at 
Lampsacus,  a place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Cyrus.  The  coin  must,  therefore,  be  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  It  is  very  interesting  thus 
to  recover  a contemporary  portrait  of  one  of  the 
groat  Persian  royal  family.  The  head  is  of  much 
beauty  and  refinement,  very  like  the  most  hand- 
some Arab  type  of  our  day,  and  certainly  it  so  far 
agrees  with  what  history  tells  us  of  this  king  that 
it  does  not  show  indications  of  vigour  or  resolution. 
It  is  rather  the  head  of  a philosopher  than  an 
administrator  or  conqueror.  ' 

Far  different  are  the  features  of  a more  famous 
eastern  king,  the  great  Mithradates,  for  so  his 
name  is  spelt  on  his  coins,  whose  portrait  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  antiquity  affords.  He 
was  of  Persian  descent,  for  his  house  was  one 
of  those  founded  by  the  conspirators  against  the 
Magian  Smerdis.  His  career  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  attempts  to  withstand  the  power  of  Home, 


and  in  some  of  its  particulars  is  almost  an  antici- 
pation of  our  own  conflict  in  India.  As  inhuman 
and  unscrupulous  as  our  opponents,  he  was  unlike 
them  in  his  generalship  and  courage,  but  his 
thorou  ghly  Asiatic  cruelty  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  feel  pity  as  we  read  of  his  disasters. 

The  silver  coin  of  Mithridates  which  we  en- 
grave is,  on  the  head-side,  an  extremely  fine  work 
of  a period  at  which  Greek  art  had  generally 
fallen  very  low.  It  was  probably  struck  at  his 
capital  Pantieapamm,  the  modern  Kerteh.  The 
reason  of  the  excellence  of  the  head  is,  no  doubt, 
that  portrait-art,  even  ideal,  flourished  after  purely 
ideal-art  had  decayed,  and  that,  in  this  case,  the 
engraver  had  to  deal  with  a head  full  of  character. 
The  subjects  of  Greek  coins  were  frequently  copies 
of  statues,  and  thus  they  show  us  the  images  as  well 
as  the  temples  of  the  places  where  they  were  issued. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  when  Mithradates  was  conquered 
by  the  Homans,  they  took  golden  and  silver  statues 
representing  him  in  chariots.  The  head  on  this 

coin  may  well  be 
that  of  a driver 
urging  horses  to 
their  utmost 
speed,  the  very 
best  expression 
and  attitude  to 
give  the  highest 
ideal  portrait  of 
a face  of  this  cha- 
racter. It  shows 
in  full  exercise 
the  lire,  energy, 
and  daring,  that 
are  the  key  to  the  career  of  the  King  of  Pontus, 
and  is  quite  unrivalled  by  the  medallie  portraits  of 
modern  times,  in  not  one  of  which  has  any  such 
ideal  likeness  in  action  been  attempted. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  por- 
traits on  ancient  coins  is  that  of  the  famous 
Cleopatra.  Those  who  look  for  beauty  will  be 


Autony  and  Cleopatra. 

disappointed,  but  the  history  of  the  Queen  of 
Egypt  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose  that  she 
was  a woman  of  great  charm  of  manner  and  the 
most  highly  educated  mind.  On  the  silver  coin  here 
given,  which  bears  her  head  and  Mark  Antony’s, 
she  has  certainly  a face  more  remarkable  for 
intellect  and  determination  than  for  beauty,  and, 
though  she  was  then  in  middle-life,  her  portrait 
represents  her  at  her  best  age,  as  the  Greeks  never 
otherwise  pourtrayod  women  on  their  coins,  though 
they  had  not  the  same  rule  as  to  men.  The  great 
character  which  is  seen  in  Mark  Antony’s  head 
gives  us  conlidencc  in  the  truthfulness  of  Cleo- 
patra's, which,  moreover,  is  like  a ruder  portrait 
on  her  copipier  coins. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  remarks  how  valu- 
able an  aid  to  liistoryis  afforded  by  the  study  of  coins. 
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We  have  not  merely  tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  chief  characters  of  antiquity, 
but  we  can  form  clearer  ideas  of  their  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  not  only  from  the  lines  of  their  coun- 
; tenances,  but  also  from  the  favourite  symbols  they 
used,  and  the  evidence  their  coinage  shows  of  their 
relations  as  rulers  to  their  subjects.  Each  ancient 
coin  either  confirms  some  fact  already  known,  or 
adds  a fresh  one  to  the  treasure-house  of  discovery, 
and  so  by  degrees  our  old  knowledge  is  made  more 
definite,  and  constantly  augmented,  not  from  the 
disputed  statements  of  -writers,  often  describing 
events  that  happened  long  before  their  days,  but 
on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  contemporary 
state-monuments. 

Nor  is  it  history  alone  in  its  great  periods,  as 
those  of  the  contests  of  Greece  and  Persia,  of 
Rome  and  the  East,  or  the  lives  of  such  chief  per- 
sons as  those  whose  coins  we  have  noticed,  that 
are  thus  illustrated : the  light  equally  falls  upon 
obscurer  times,  and  forgotten  rulers  ; and  as  by 
clearer  knowledge  we  can  fill  up  gaps  and  supply 
details,  the  annals  of  antiquity  are,  by  the  study  of 
ancient  money,  brought  nearer  to  completeness. 

I have  but  touched  upon  a single  bearing  of  the 
subject.  I might  have  shown  what  a wonderful 
commentary  on  much  of  ancient  literature  the 
, coins  afford,  how  curiously  they  illustrate  local 
beliefs  and  the  oldest  religion  of  Greece,  otherwise 
scarcely  known  to  us  ; how  they  give  us  the  com- 
plete history  of  a town,  its  changes  of  fortune,  its 
rise  and  decay,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
London  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  even  tell- 
ing us  what  rivers  watered  it,  beneath  what  moun- 
tain it  stood,  and  displaying  the  buildings  and 
statues  that  adorned  it ; or  1 might  have  shown 
how  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  Republic  hears 
types  relating  to  the  primitive  myths  of  the  City 
— the  Wolf  and  the  Twins,  Tarpeia,  and  the  heads 
of  the  old  rulers  and  heroes,  famous  in  her  legends 
and  her  history.  1 could  have  spoken  of  the  various 
schools  of  Greek  medallic  art,  the  rich  school  of 
the  West,  the  truthful  school  of  Greece  Proper, 
severe  at  first  as  Phidias,  animated  afterwards  as 
■ Lysippus,  passing,  like  the  school  of  sculpture 
which  it  worthily  rivals,  from  repose  to  action, 
the  hard  school  of  the  East,  and  the  pictorial 
school  of  Crete,  the  ancient  home  of  art  ; or  I 
could  have  treated  of  the  coins  that  illustrate  our 
own  annals  from  those  of  tlie  once  half-mythical 
Cymheline,  by  them  made  quite  historical,  to  the 
nobles  of  Edward  III,,  commemorating  his  sea- 
victory  off  blushing,  and  the  medals  of  the  great 
1 1 wars  of  our  times.  But  I have  at  least  proved 
that  the  study  of  coins,  rightly  pursued,  offers 
a field  of  rich  promise  to  the  lover  of  history  and 
art,  sometimes  restoring,  from  a worn  and  half- 
effaced  piece  of  copper,  some  precious  hut  long- 
forgotten  fact  in  the  history  of  our  race,  sometimes 
showing,  in  a copy  of  marvellous  beauty,  the  traits 
of  a master -piece  of  art,  for  ages  thought  to  he 
irrecoverably  lost.  Reg.  Stuart  Boole. 

ONE  MOMENT  OE  SUSPENSE. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  notes  on  Paley,  observes 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  longest 
i dream  occupies  in  reality  hut  an  instant  of  time. 

1 


However  the  events  in  it  may  seem  to  he  prolonged, 
the  entire  dream  is  dreamt  from  beginning  to  end 
during  the  momentary  act  of  waking.  Sometimes 
the  subject  matter  of  a dream  from  its  commence- 
ment will  he  found  to  have  direct  reference  to  the 
act  that  wakes  the  dreamer,  and  unless  it  he  that 
in  such  cases  the  sleeper  has  the  power  of  foresee- 
ing the  cause  that  will  awake  him,  and  of  placing 
before  his  imagination  a series  of  visionary  scenes 
all  conducing  to  the  final  event,  it  would  follow 
that  the  theory  propounded  by  our  great  philoso- 
pher must  be  the  only  tenable  one.  Of  the  class  of 
dreams  here  referred  to,  the  following  is  a remark- 
able one  as  illustrating  the  hypothesis  in  question. 

I was  one  of  a party  on  a yachting  excursion. 
The  vessel  being  a small  one,  the  sleeping  accom- 
modation was  of  the  scantiest — my  bed  and  bed- 
room being  a hammock,  slung  in  the  usual  manner, 
from  the  top  of  the  small  triangular  cabin,  formed 
by  the  extreme  hows  of  the  vessel,  the  entire 
apartment  being  only  largo  enough  to  contain  me, 
my  hammock,  and  a number  of  hams  and  dried 
sausages,  dangling  like  myself  from  the  roof.  I 
was  asleep,  and  dreaming  ; .1  liad  painted  a por- 
trait of  some  one,  and  had  failed  to  produce  a like- 
ness, for  which  crime  I was  arraigned  before  a 
criminal  court  on  a charge  of  felony.  So  far  my 
dream  was  retrospective—  it  began  in  the  present 
tense  on  my  finding  myself  waiting  in  the  dock 
for  the  verdict,  which  was  either  to  liberate  me, 
or  to  consign  me  to  an  ignominious  death  on  the 
scaffold.  The  intelligent  jury  before  whom  I w as 
tried,  consisted  entirely  of  my  relatives  and  most 
intimate  friends.  I was  prepared  for  their  ver- 
dict, which  was  — Guilty,  with  the  strongest 
recommendation  that  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  should  he  visited  upon  me.  Tho  Judge  put 
on  his  black  cap,  and  sentenced  me  in  tho  usual 
expressive  phrases,  without  holding  out  the  least 
hope  of  mercy.  1 left  the  dock  with  the  officer, 
and  after  transacting  business  with  a deputation 
of  photographic  artists  from  the  illustrated  news- 
papers, retired  to  my  cell.  On  the  next  day  two 
clergymen  were  announced  as  coming  with  the 
intent  of  bringing  me  to  a just  sense  of  the  enor- 
mity of  my  guilt.  On  entering  they  proved  to  he 
the  only  two  members  of  the  episcopal  bench  that 

L had  painted  in  actual  life — the  bishop  of 

and  the  archbishop  of . The  latter  per- 

sonage was  quiet  and  dignified,  hut  quite  equal  to 

the  occasion.  The  bishop  of was  more 

demonstrative,  in  fact,  he  brought  me  the  first 
consolation  1 had  had  since  my  arrest  : “ You  are 
to  he  hanged,  my  dear  friend.  True,  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  situation  to  find  oneself  in,  though  iu 
some  respects  a prominent  and,  let  us  add,  an 
elevated  one  : hut  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
least ; you'll  he  cut  down  ; all  that  you  have  to 
attend  to  is  to  see  that  you  fall  easily — that  you 
have  something  soft  to  fall  upon  when  the  moment 
comes.”  The  two  right  reverend  gentlemen  were 
most  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  me,  in  fact, 
they  never  left  me  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
two  days  that  elapsed  between  my  trial  and  execu- 
tion. 1 was  allowed  the  best  of  fare,  and  the 
cook  at  Newgate  was  an  excellent  one  : in  the  mat- 
ter of  Beccalicos  he  was  above  criticism  ; his 
Ortolans  stuffed  with  truffles  were  unapproachable 
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— in  fact,  it  was  the  very  dinner  that  I had  once 
partaken  of  at  the  table  of  Mr.  S.  C|  the  great 
English  gonnnand,  resident  in  Paris.  Then  the  wine 
was  not  only  from  the  choicest  districts,  but  of  the 
choicest  vintages,  Sillery  of  the  year  ’32  ; Claret  of 
’40,  and  a fine  hock,  finer  than  J ohannisberger, 
but  with  a name  so  long  that  I shall  not  remember 
it  till  I dream  the  same  dream  again.  I need 
hardly  say  that  the  bishops  dined  with  me  instead 
of  with  the  governor.  During  the  meal  the  bishop 

of continually  urged  on  my  attention  that 

“ it  was  nothing — I should  be  cut  down — take 
care  you  fall  easily.”  After  the  second  bottle  of 
Sillery  the  archbishop,  to  my  great  consolation, 
echoed  the  words,  and  assured  me  that  I might  be 
certain  of  being  cut  down.  The  only  notice  that 
my  relatives  and  friends  who  had  formed  the  jury 
took  of  me  was  their  comiug  and  grinning  through 
the  grating  of  my  cell  during  the  dinner. 

The  day — the  hour — the  moment  came,  and 
squeezing  my  hand,  the  excellent  bishop  assured 
me  for  the  last  time  that  “ it  was  nothing,  I should 
be  ent  down.”  I ascended  the  scaffold  with  a de- 
termined, Straffordish,  or  Charles  the  First  sort  of 
feeling,  only  to  meet  the  yells  and  execrations  of 
the  assembled  thousands  below,  and  especially  of 
my  friends  and  relatives,  who  had  engaged  the 
windows  in  the  Old  Bailey,  directly  opposite, 
amongst  whom,  above  all  vociferous,  was  one 
lady  cousin,  who  was  beholden  to  lue  for  long 
years  of  kind  oflices. 

The  night-cap  was  pulled  over  my  face  ; but  I 
managed,  manacled  though  I was,  to  keep  a small 
aperture  to  see  through,  not  straight  forward,  but 
in  the  direction  of  my  feet,  as  we  do  at  the  game 
of  “ Blind  Man.”  The  cord  was  adjusted,  the 
prop  fell,  and  I swung.  I felt,  however,  no 
decided  pain,  merely  a sort  of  numbed,  quiet  sen- 
sation, not  in  the  least  disagreeable.  I could  just 
see  out  of  the  aperture  in  the  cap  the  assembled 
multitude  below  , but  a singular  phenomenon 
presented  itself,  instead  of  remaining  in  one  place  ; 
people,  houses,  and  all,  slowly  but  steadily  moved 
round  me,  when  at  the  end  of  one  revolution  they 
stopped  a moment,  and  turned  once  round  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Thus  did  they  continue  pass- 
ing and  repassing  before  my  eyes,  like  a moving 
panorama,  tdl  a few  minutes’  consideration, 
assured  me  that  the  phenomenon  was  nothing  more 
than  the  effect  of  my  own  gyrations  on  the  rope 
by  which  1 was  suspended. 

No  part  of  the  dream  was  more  distinct,  or 
more  full  of  minor  detail  than  the  period  during 
which  I hung  thus.  The  most  trilling  events  stood 
out  sharp  and  delined.  More  than  twice  or  thrice 
did  1 mark  a man  at  my  feet  pull  out  his  watch, 
and  note  the  minutes  as  they  passed  to  the  time 
when  I was  to  be  cut  down.  At  length,  live 
minutes  to  nine  arrived,  when  I could  see  immedi- 
ately below  me  the  executioner  enter  the  dark 
chamber  formed  by  the  sealfold,  and  with  long 
slow  passes  proceed  to  sharpen  a huge  knife  on  the 
flag-stones  of  the  pavement.  This  operation  occu- 
pied the  remaining  five  minutes,  when  it  was  over, 
ho  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
rope  just  above  my  head,  began  to  saw  at  it  with 
his  knife.  This  action  occasioned  the  first  pain  1 
experienced  during  the  entire  operation — or  more 


correctly  speaking — execution.  The  action  of  the 
knife  seemed  to  thrill  and  grate  through  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  my  body.  He  cut  through  one 
strand  of  the  rope,  aud  a jerk  shook  my  whole 
frame  ; in  a moment  more,  another  strand  went, 
and  again  the  painful  jerk  was  repeated  ; again, 
the  executioner  sawed  away,  the  third  strand 
went,  and  I was  precipitated  on  the  stones 
beneath.  At  this  juncture,  I awoke,  and  found 
that  the  rope  by  which  my  hammock  was  sus- 
pended had  given  way,  and  I was  rolling  on  the 
floor.  T.  H. 


HALF  HOURS  AT  THE  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM'. 

NO.  II. THE  FOOD  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  a very  significant  saying  that  “you  can’t  see 
the  wind  for  the  trees.”  In  journeying  through 
our  great  museums  this  truth  is  well  exemplified. 
The  objects  exposed  are  so  multitudinous,  that  the 
despair  of  ever  mastering  them,  acts,  in  many  cases, 
as  a bar  to  our  making  any  examination  at  all. 
“ It  would  take  a week  to  see  all  these  things,” 
is  the  universal  remark  of  the  confused  visitor, 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  ends  by  seeing 
nothing.  Possibly  the  more  careful  inquiry  we 
have  made  into  this  seeming  chaos,  may  enable  ns 
to  point  out  a few  tilings  worthy  of  observation. 
When  the  visitor  has  given  up  his  umbrella,  he  sees 
before  him  a staircase  which  even  habitues  of  the 
place  do  not  often  ascend,  tempted  as  they  are  by 
the  art-collection  around  them  ; if  he  does  happen 
to  wander  in  these  upper  latitudes,  he  finds 
himself  in  a region  of  raw  material,  very  in- 
teresting  to  those  versed  in  manufactures,  and 
especially  in  the  great  textile  manufactures  of 
cloth  and  wool,  but  not  so  attractive  to  mere 
pleasure-seekers. 

Beyond  this  long  gallery,  however,  is  the  Food 
Department  of  the  Museum,  which  contains  many 
explanations  of  necessary  household  truths,  and 
also  many  curiosities  calculated  to  interest  and  in- 
struct. At  the  very  threshold  of  the  apartment 
we  are  met  with  selected  specimens  of  the  various 
varieties  of  wheat  and  maize  grown  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  cereal 
grains  are  but  cultivated  examples  of  wild  cereal 
grasses — that  they  were  not  created  as  corn,  but 
that  they  have  been  improved  by  culture  into  their 
present  condition.  This  supposition  was  continued 
by  M.  Fab'rc,  of  Agde,  in  the  south  of  France, 
who,  in  183S,  sowed  some  grains  of  the  ^E<jUom 
oi'ata,  a common  cereal  grass,  and,  by  successive 
sowings  in  garden  soil,  produced,  in  1S4G,  crops  of 
real  wheat  as  fine  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  experiment  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  professor  of  geology  and  botany  in  the 
I loyal  Agricultural  College,  and  the  grass  is  gradu- 
ally undergoing  the  same  transformation  into  the 
true  cereal  grain. 

The  production  of  the  oat-piant  from  a common 
field-grass  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments 
made  by  the  same  gentleman.  Rye  is  stiff  found 
wild  in  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  barley 
has  been  gathered  in  a like  condition  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

As  there  are  a great  number  of  wild  cereal 
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grasses  yet  to  be  found,  these  experiments  would  ! 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  innumerable  varieties  of 
wheat  may  yet  he  brought  forth  by  careful  culture, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the 
existing  varieties  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
JEqilops  orafa.  These  facts  should  stimulate  our 
agriculturists  to  further  investigation  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  cases  at  hand  contain  specimens  of  the 
different  methods  of  making  bread.  A loaf  of  the 
ordinary  fermented  bread,  made  two  years’  ago, 
represents  one  mass  of  green  fungi,  whilst  other 
bread,  made  without  fermentation,  and  still  older, 
is  quite  free  from  these  growths.  The  director  of 
the  department  should  obtain  some  specimens  of 
bread  made  by  Dr.  Daugleish’s  process,  which  pre- 
sents, perhaps,  the  purest  form  of  the  staff  of  life 
yet  known. 

In  other  cases  we  find  bread  made  by  savage 
tribes.  The  Dika  bread  from  Africa  looks 
! and  cuts  like  Castile  soap;  it  is  full  of  vege- 
table oil,  and  would  form  a famous  bread  for  cold 
localities.  Then  there  is  the  New  Zealand  native 
bread,  resembling  lumps  of  yellow  ochre,  being, 
in  fact,  the  pollen  of  a common  reed. 

The  most  curious  article,  in  the  shape  of  bread, 
is  a very  ancient  specimen,  which,  together  with 
dried  applies  and  the  stones  of  various  fruits,  was 
found  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  It  is  known  these 
remains  are  coeval  with  what  is  termed  the 
Stone  Period,  or  that  far  distant  age  before 
the  natives  discovered  the  use  of  iron.  It  would 
seem  an  impossibility  that  so  perishable  a material 
as  bread  could  have  survived  for  so  many 
thousands  of  years  as  it  has  done  ; but  analysis 
proves  that  it  is  true  bread,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  remote 
period  in  history  given  to  it.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  like  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  our  own  lakes. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  the  mere  curiosities  of  food, 
let  us  direct  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  the 
specimens  of  edible  snails.  He  will  smile,  when 
we  inform  him  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
consumption  of  them  is  so  great  at  the  present  time 
in  Paris,  as  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  sale  of 
oysters. 

The  most  singular  articles  of  food  are  to  be  found 
among  the  cases  dedicated  to  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Here  we  see  brains  of  the  sturgeon, 
birds'  nests,  deer  sinew’s;  glue  from  the  deer  skin, 
rhinoceros,  and  elephant  hides,  and  sharks’  fins. 
The  Chinese,  it  appears,  are  very  fond  of  a gelatin- 
ous kind  of  food.  Their  sweetmeats  are  of  a very 
superior  kind,  and  extremely  like  our  own, — 
indeed,  the  little  Celestials  suck  lollypops  that 
may  be  matched  any  day  at  Fortnum  and  Mason’s. 
The  range  of  bottles  containing  these  Chinese 
comfits  look  so  tempting,  that  we  are  informed 
they  have  been  broken  open  and  cleared,  more 
than  once,  by  British  youths. 

The  extent  to  which  seaweeds  arc  made  an 
article  of  food  by  different  nations  would  scarcely 
be  believed,  were  they  not  ranged  here  before  our 
eyes. 

In  looking  at  some  of  the  specimens  in  the 
Museum,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  if  it  is  a natural 
■ exposition,  or  an  advertising  medium  for  some  Tee- 


total Society.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a goblet  filled 
with  a verd-green  fluid,  and  one  beside  it  with  a 
dull  olive-black  mixture.  On  carefully  scanuing 
the  labels  attached  to  them,  w’e  find  they  are 
intended  as  tests  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
a person’s  breath.  Tims,  the  dull  dark  green  is  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  sulphuric 
acid.  This  specimen,  after  having  been  breathed 
through  for  half  an  hour  by  a teetotaler,  retains 
its  original  colour  : w hilst  that  subjected  to  the 
breath  of  an  individual  who  had  taken  a glass  of 
brandy  and  water  half  an  hour  before,  is  grass- 
green  in  appearance.  What  is  intended  to  be 
proved  by  thus  ostentatiously  bolding  up 
the  hues  of  a glass  of  liquid  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. Who  wants  to  hunt  up  even  the  very 
ghost  of  alcohol  in  this  absurd  manner  ? It  is 
bad  enough  to  find  our  old  friend  Cruikshank 
adulterating  the  text  of  our  fairy  tales  as  he  has 
done  in  his  illustrated  edition  with  teetotal  non- 
sense, but  to  find  science  stooping  to  such  fanati- 
cism in  a public  gallery  is  quite  unpardonable. 
Not  far  from  the  drunkard’s  breath-test,  we  find 
an  enormous  bottle  filled  with  water.  Innocent 
as  this  looks,  it  is  intended  as  a libel  upon  the 
spectator.  For  we  read  upon  its  rotund  surface 
the  following  : “ Average  quantity,  3§  gallons,  of 
alcohol  consumed  yearly  by  each  person  in  Eng- 
land in  the  form  of  beer,  spirits,  &c.  ! ” Imagine 
the  good  old  lady  upon  my  arm — a dear  old  soul 
that  never  touches  anything  stronger  than  Bohea 
— reading  this  teetotal  flam,  and  wronderiug,  if 
she  really  does  drink  gin-and-vater  to  this  extent, 
who  pays  her  spirit  merchant.  The  absurdity  of 
taking  a general  average,  and  then  applying  it 
personally  to  every  spectator  is  patent  enough. 
But  the  ingenious  contriver  of  these  moral 
lessons  has  not  done  with  “ Stiggins  ” yet,  and, 
by  implication,  all  that  read  share  the  crime  of 
Stiggins.  He  is  attacked  through  his  exhalations  and 
through  his  fluid  iugesta,  now  forming  a more  solid 
argument  in  castigation  of  his  beastly  drunkenness. 
This  is  shown  to  us  in  a glass  case  full  of  grain,  with 
this  inscription : “Amount  of  barley,  1 j bushels,  de- 
stroyed by  producing  the  yearly  average  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits  by  each  person  in 
England.  That  amount  would  feed  a full-grown 
man  for  forty  days.”  If,  in  addition  to  these 
cases,  ilr.  Gough  could  persuade  the  directors  of 
the  Museum  to  have  ouc  of  the  attendants  placed 
here,  and  daily  “ fuddled  ” as  a “ horrid  example,”  • 
the  teaching  would  be  complete.  After  seeing 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  the  mildest  table  ale  thus 
ruthlessly  hunted  down,  it  certainly  is  not  reas- 
suring to  turn  to  the  cases  in  which  the  teas  are 
exposed,  and  to  find  they  arc  so  adulterated. 
Here  wre  see  before  our  eyes  the  Prussian  blue, 
tbe  chromate  of  lead,  the  French  chalk,  the  clay, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  odd  dirts  which  go  to 
adulterate  ordinary  tea,  and  to  make  up  lye  tea, 
in  which  there  is  not  a particle  of  the  real  leaf 
present.  If  we  turn  to  the  Adam’s  ale  supplied 
to  us  in  London,  we  are  still  further  puzzled 
what  to  drink.  Dr.  Lankester  has  run  up 
the  full  gamut,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
filth  found  in  the  Thames  from  .Southend  to 
Thames  Ditton.  The  various  shades  of  nastiness 
are  brought  clearly  before  our  eye ; but  that  organ 
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must  not  pride  itself  upon  being  a sufficient  detective 
officer  to  the  stomach.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  very  brightest  water  to  be  found  among  the 
bottles  devoted  to  the  surface-well  waters  of  the 
Metropolis  are  positively  the  most  deleterious. 
That  sparkling  bottle,  to  wit,  from  the  celebrated 
Aldgate  Pump,  which  absolutely  tastes  even  better 
than  it  looks — so  cool,  sparkling,  and  refreshing — 
owes  its  qualities  to  the  presence  in  it  of  the 
nitrates  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  churchyard ; 
that  other  bottle,  so  clear  and  limpid,  is  proved 
by  Clark’s  test  to  be,  in  fact,  turgid  with  lime. 
Again,  the  purer  the  water  the  more  open  it  is  to 
another  danger,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  act  upon 
lead  and  form  a solution  which  entails  the  most 
deadly  symptoms  on  all  partaking  of  it,  especially 
young  children.  Think  of  this,  Paterfamilias,  and 
of  the  leaden  cistern  you  rejoice  in,  and  remember 
that  your  filter  is  powerless  against  this  deadly 
ingredient  held  by  chemical  action  in  your  drink- 
ing water.  When  we  consider  that  the  human 
body  is  mainly  built  up  of  water,  that,  taking  a 
man  of  1.54  lbs.,  43  lbs.  of  solids  are  held  in  a 
solution  of  111  lbs.  of  the  former  element,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  how  the  great  waste  that  must 
be  going  on  of  the  aqueous  element  in  the  human 
frame  is  healthily  restored,  seeing  that  the  drinking 
water  in  cities  is  so  far  from  pure.  No  doubt,  if 
the  full  measure  had  to  be  made  up  by  libations  of 
Thames  or  well-water,  however  purified,  it  would 
go  ill  with  us  ; but,  happily,  nature  distils  the 
element  for  our  use  in  the  food  we  eat,  which, 
like  the  -human  frame,  may  be  said  to  consist 
mainly  of  water. 

The  cases  of  teas  arc  worthy  of  inspection, 
if  it  were  merely  for  the  curiosities  they  contain. 
Some  of  the  first-class  teas — such  as  the  superfine 
Flowery  Pekoe  — is  never  seen  in  this  country  • 
even  in  China  it  is  worth  fifty  shillings  a pound. 
The  specimens  here  look  much  more  like  pieces  of 
brown  and  grey  wool  than  the  ordinary  tea  of 
commerce,  whilst  some  choice  packets,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Commissioner  Yell,  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  bird’s-eye  tobacco.  Tea  is  fast 
becoming  the  great  beverage  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  estimated  that  400,000,000  of  men  now  use  it. 
As  a nation,  however,  England  is  the  great  con- 
sumer : for,  whilst  we  use  an  amount  which  may 
be  reckoned  as  35f,  the  United  States  only  con- 
sumes 10,  Russia  4,  and  France  1.  The  teetotaller 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  tea  contains  a 
volatile  oil  which  is  narcotic  and  intoxicating. 
Its  chief  value,  however,  resides  in  its  crystal- 
line principle,  which  prevents  rapid  change  or 
waste  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  and  so 
economises  food.  One  often  wonders  how  old 
women  can  manage  to  keep  themselves  alive 
upon  their  dish  of  tea,  taken  morning,  noon, 
ami  night ; but  the  mystery  ceases  to  be  so 
great  when  we  see  the  chemical  action  it  exerts 
upon  the  tissues  ; moreover,  tea  is  more  sustaining 
to  the  poor  than  the  rich,  for  the  reason  that  they 
use  soda  with  it,  which  extracts  the  nitrogenous 
or  flesh-forming  principle  of  the  leaves.  Tea 
contains  many  other  nutritious  iugredients,  but 
cocoa  is  greatly  richer  in  these  than  tea.  In  a 
hundred  parts  of  cocoa  no  less  than  50  are  butter, 
or  beat-givers,  and  20  of  albumen  or  llesh-formers. 


The  value  of  this  article  of  food  as  a nourishing 
diet  for  hard  workers  in  cold  countries  is  thus  I 
conclusively  shown.  The  plan  of  analysing  the 
different  articles  of  food,  and  of  tabularising  their 
results,  as  we  find  is  here  done  in  the  various 
cases,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  teaches  the 
public  the  true  worth  of  difierent  articles  of  food. 
Any  intelligent  person,  from  a study  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition,  would,  with  a little  care, 
be  able  to  construct  a dietary  on  the  most  econo- 
mical and  efficient  principle.  If  in  addition  to 
these  analyses  of  food,  some  statistics  could  be  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  alimentation  of  the  difierent 
counties  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  different  nations, 
together  with  the  average  amount  of  work  the  con- 
sumers were  caiable  of,  the  instruction  this  depart- 
ment would  afford  to  social  science  would  be  incal- 
culable. For  instance,  the  labourers  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  are  capable  of  much 
harder  work  than  those  of  the  southern  counties, 
and  this  is  very  justly  attributed  to  the  superior 
flesh-producing  powers  of  oat-meal  used  by  the 
former  over  that  of  the  watery  potatoe,  which  forms 
the  chief  food  of  the  peasantry  of  Somersetshire 
and  Dorsetshire.  If  it  could  be  made  clear  to  the 
farmer  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  feed  his  labourers 
well,  we  should  doubtless  see  a change  for  the 
better.  He  will  give  any  price  for  manures  to 
invigorate  his  land,  because  he  knows  his  returns 
will  lie  more  than  commensurate.  Prove  to  him 
that  by  affording  Hodge  wages  that  would  insure 
him  a more  highly  nitrogenised  food,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  he  would  be  able  to  load  two  dung- 
carts  where  before  he  only  loaded  one,  and  the 
problem  of  elevating  the  labourers  of  the  country 
would  be  speedily  solved.  It  is  asserted  that  an 
adult  labouring  man  wastes  ;5oz.  of  muscle  in  the 
course  of  his  daily  labour.  Some  men — such  as 
navvies — waste  much  more  than  this  ; but  taking 
this  as  the  average,  we  find  a very  interesting  table 
given  in  this  part  of  the  Exhibition,  which  affords 
a good  idea  to  the  public  of  the  relative  value  and 
cost  of  various  kinds  of  diet  necessary  for  restoring 
this  amount  of  waste  : 


It.  oz.  .s1.  d. 


Wheat  Flour  . 

o 

1 average  cost  0 

41 

Barleymeal 

o 

6 ,, 

0 

41 

Oatmeal  . 

. 1 

13 

0 

4 h 

Maize 

o 

9 

0 

Rye  .... 

o 

3 

0 

0 

Rice  .... 

. 4 

13 

1 

2 

Buckwheat  . 

. 3 

10 

1 

0 

Lentils  . 

. 1 

3 

0 

5 

Peas  (Dry)  . 

. 1 

5 

0 

oa 

“4 

Beans  (Dry) 

. 1 

5 ,, 

0 

2 

Potatoes  . 

. 20 

13  jj 

0 

7 

Bread 

. 3 

13 

0 

6 

The  reader  will 

not  fail  to  observe 

how 

wide 

this  scale  ranges  both  as  to  cost  and  as  to  the  bulk 
of  the  food  required  to  be  taken  to  supply  the 
normal  waste  of  man.  Whilst  1 lb.  5 oz.  of 
either  peas  or  beans  are  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, no  less  than  2()lbs.  of  the  watery  potato  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  same  result.  It  is  clear 
that  the  apparatus  required  to  eliminate  the 
muscle-producing  elements  from  such  a heap  of 
potatoes  must  be  stretched  to  more  than  its  usual 
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size,  and  we  find  the  fact  to  be  so  ; for  whilst  the  liquid  fluid,  we  can  understand  why  there  are  so 
Irish  peasantry  depended  almost  entirely  upon  this  many  thirsty  souls  in  the  world.  Then  we  see  his 
food  their  stomachs  were  so  unnaturally  large,  as  fat  in  a bottle,  looking  like  so  much  bear’s  grease, 
to  render  them  the  most  pot-bellied  nation  in  and  find  there  is  15  lbs.  weight  of  it.  His  15  lbs. 
Europe.  If  we  were  to  ask  what  meal  supplies  of  gelatine  looks  painfully  like  the  glue  of  com- 
iu  the  smallest  conn  tags  the  two  great  sustainers  of  meree.  Still  more  monstrous  does  it  seem,  to 
life,  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  food,  we  should  think  that  his  too  solid  flesh  is  reducible  into  the 
point  to  the  labourer’s  boiinv-bonche,  a dish  of  bacon  phosphates  of  lime,  carbonates  of  lime,  and  the 
and  beans  ; thus  we  see  that  the  instincts  of  man  various  sulphates  of  iron,  magnesium,  potassium, 
lead  him  to  the  very  same  results  as  the  most  care-  sodium,  silieum,  and  fluorine  which  we  see  paraded 
fid  chemical  experiments  do  the  philosopher  in  his  before  us  with  such  hard,  dry,  chemical  cruelty, 
laboratory.  We  may,  as  a general  rule,  depend  But  what  are  those  large  white  blocks  meant  to  re- 
upon  our  taste  as  a faithful  guide  to  our  present  ? These  are  the  measures  of  our  gases, 
alimentary  requirements  ; it  is  not  a rule  of  life,  Thus  we  are  told  that  a block  one  foot  square  re- 
as  some  sour  dietetic  Sulons  would  have  it,  that  presents  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  our  economy, 

“ whatever  is  nice  is  wrong,”  and  when  the  child  but  that  our  hydrogen  would  occupy  3000  such 
clamours  for  lumps  of  sugar,  be  sure  that  it  is  blocks ! Good  gracious  ! enough  to  build  a 
wiser  in  its  generation  than  you,  good  mother,  pyramid,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chlorine  and  nitro- 
for  denying  it ; for  sugar  supplies,  in  the  gen.  We  enter  this  department  with  feelings  of 
most  digestible  form,  the  heat-producing  food  curiosity,  but  leave  it  with  wonder,  and  a sense 
so  necessary  for  its  preservation.  But  it  may  of  the  reductio  ad  abaurdum  to  which  our 
be  asked,  why,  when  we  wish  to  show  the  chemists  have  reduced  imperial  man  himself, 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  supply  the  daily  A.  V . 

waste  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  body,  we 

refer  to  vegetable  products,  The  chief  reason  A MEDAL  FROM  THE  ROYAL  HUMANE 
is,  that  meat  to  the  poor  man  is  a luxury  SOCIETY",  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  WON. 
rather  than  a customary  article  of  diet ; and  Some  dozen  years  ago,  before  the  railways  nowr 
another  that  all  the  elements  of  animal  food  are  throbbing  like  arteries  through  the  land  were  m 
to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  world.  To  use  Pro-  existence,  1 went  with  two  friends  to  lodge  ire 
fessor  Playfair’s  words  : “The  nutritive,  or  flesh-  Corn  wall.  The  place  was  the  most  retired  I ever 
forming  parts  of  food  are  called  ii  brine,  albumen,  saw.  Far  removed  from  the  cross-country  road, 
and  casein  : they  contain  the  four  elements,  carbon,  and  only  reached  by  venturing  over  a track — for 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  exactly  the  it  could  not  even  be  called  a path — winding  along 
same  proportions,  and  are  found  both  in  vcge-  the  edges  of  cliffs  often  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
table  and  animal  food.  Fibrine  may  be  got  either  above  the  beach,  it  was  a place  to  delight  all 
by  stirring  fresh  drawn  blood,  or  from  the  juice  whose  good  fortune  had  carried  them  within  sight 
of  a cauliflower  ; albumen,  or  white  of  egg,  from  of  it. 

eggs,  from  cabbage-juice,  or  from  flour  i casein,  or  The  house  we  occupied  had  only  its  situation  to 
cheese,  exists  more  abundantly  in  peas  and  beans,  recommend  it.  Fixed  down  at  the  seaward  end 

than  it  does  in  milk  itself.  ' * * * Vegetables  0f  the  valley,  it  looked  like  a child’s  toy  among 

are  the  true  makers  of  flesh  ; animals  only  arrange  those  magnificent  hills.  We  could  look  from  our 
the  flesh  which  they  find  ready  formed  in  ani-  beds  of  a morning  to  the  ridge  of  hill  high  above 
mals.”  If  we  _o  further  down  in  the  chain,  us,  and  nothing  more  splendid  ever  greeted  human 
we  find  all  food  in  the  debrm  of  the  rocks,  eye  than  when  the  rising  sun  seemed  to  rest  a 

for  the  breaking  up  of  these  form  the  earth,  moment — a world  of  light — on  that  emerald  Lill- 

from  which  it  is  eliminated  by  the  chemistry  top. 

of  plants,  to  be  further  sorted  for  mail’s  The  valley  extended  about  three  miles.  The 
use  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  We  thus  see  how  hills  on  either  side  were  broken  and  varied  in  form 
significant  and  literally  true  is  the  term  we  apply  and  colour  ; some  rose  with  sharp  outline  against 
to  the  earth  of  “ our  great  Mother.  ” the  clear  sky,  and  when  the  day  was  young 

The  directors  of  this  department,  having  analysed  showed  a gorgeous  covering  of  gorse  and  heather ; 
nearly  every  article  of  food  which  ministers  to  the  others  were  clothed  with  dark  green  coppice- 
wants  of  man,  sum  up  by  reducing  man  himself  to  wood,  while  trees  of  ash,  elm,  and  oak  waved  their 
his  elements.  The  spectator  at  the  end  of  the  long  graceful  boughs  on  the  less  densely  covered  hills, 
gallery  is  suddenly  brought  up  by  a large  glass  Here  and  there  the  hand  of  the  husbandman  had 
case,  thus  ticketed  : “ Ultimate  elements  in  a displaced  the  original  growth,  and  fields  of  golden 

human  body  weighing  154  lbs.”  Everybody  is  corn  and  gay  clover  loaded  the  air  with  perfume, 
curious  to  look  at  his  own  contents,  and  conse-  All  through  that  valley,  one  behind  another  the 
quently  the  glass  case  is  generally  crowded,  and  hills,  that  seemed  to  elbow  each  other  for  room, 
we  fancy  many  an  old-fashioned  person  is  inclined  shut  it  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world  so  completely 
to  doubt  that  his  corpus  can  lie  converted  into  that  the  sky-roof  above  and  the  merry  mill- 
such  a “doctor’s  shop  ” as  he  here  sees  solemnly  stream  babbling  through  it  made  up  a perfect 
i ranged  in  bottles  of  all  sizes.  Can  it  be  possible  picture. 

that  that  tank,  containing  sufficient  water  for  a To  see  that  valley  in  May,  when  the  apple-trees 
good  sized  Vivarium,  represents  the  amount  round  the  homely  thatched  cottages  were  in  bloom, 1 
of  that  element  in  an  average  man  perfectly  free  carried  one  back  to  the  Arcadian  dreams  of 
from  the  dropsy  ? When  we  are  told  that  a human  the  poets.  Then  the  birds  sang  all  day  long, 
being  of  the  mean  size  contains  111  lbs.  of  pure  Rarely'  were  the  echoes  woke  by  other  voices  tnan 
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theirs,  and  a glorious  concert  they  gave  us.  Fern  is  not  some  small  matter  as  never  gets  reported  to 
and  wild  flowers  grew  everywhere  in  such  profusion  the  king’s  men.  Little  I blame  them  that  take 
that  botany  was  distanced  in  anything  less  than  a it,  for,  as  the  Lord's  above  us,  I believe  it  is  more 
folio  attempt  to  name  them  even.  To  lie  in  the  the  fault  of  those  that  keep  back  the  honest  dues 
shade  of  one  of  those  giant  trees  on  the  mossy  for  the  salvage. 

grass  and  watch  the  blue  smoke  rise  from  the  low  “1  remember,  in  the  time  that  bar  wood”  (and 
chimney  of  the  cottage  in  graceful  column,  or  he  pointed  to  some  pretty  things  made  by  his  son, 
with  closed  eyes  to  listen  to  the  melodies  of  nature  of  the  bright-coloured  logwood)  “was  coming  in, 
unmixed  with  the  discords  of  the  work-a-day  there  was  those  as  worked  night  and  day,  landing 
world  was  no  unprofitable  employment.  Body  it,  and  after  all  their  toil  they  wanted  to  pay 
arid  soul  regained  their  vigour,  the  chafing  of  them  oil"  with  just  a quarter  of  what  was  the  right 
life’s  harness  was  forgotten  and  healed,  and  money.  So  if  they  that  are  so  well  off  try  to 
we  soon  found  ourselves  pleased  and  almost  cheat  like  that,  I'd  ask  your  honors  if  it  Is  not 
believing  listeners  to  wondrous  tales  of  pixies,  setting  an  example  to  the  poor  ? 
ghosts,  and  shipwrecks,  whose  records  found  “ There’s  Ned  Smeeth,  now, — he  as  got  that  line 
fitting  utterance  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  medal  from  that  grand  place  up  to  London. — I’m 
old  miller.  sure  he  is  as  tender-hearted  as  a child,  but  you'll 

The  mill-house  was  in  front  of  our  windows,  never  make  him  believe  there  is  any  sin  in  taking 
and  many  an  hour  we  sat  in  its  ivy-clad  porch,  a stray  baulk  or  two  the  tide  brings  in,  and 
The  brook,  after  doing  duty  in  the  buckets  of  the  nobody  owns ; while,  after  he’d  been  working  for 
mill-wheel,  ran  frolicking  onward  to  the  sea,  and  a whole  week,  they  wanted  to  pay  him  with  a 
was  lost  below  the  terrace-like  pebble  ridge  of  the  little  more  than  nothing.  That's  what  l call 
beach.  Here  the  sea  washed  the  base  of  stupen-  stealing  ! 

dons  cliffs,  in  which  the  red  of  the  sandstone  “But  my  old  head  is  forgetting  the  story, 
contrasted  finely  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  killas  Well,  well,  you  must  please  to  excuse  it.  It  does 
and  the  metallic  hues  which  water  dripping  over  make  my  blood  boil  to  hear  such  falsities, 
exposed  strata  always  produces  in  the  land  of  “ ’Twas  seven  years  last  November,  I mind  it 
“fish,  tin.  and  copper.”  well,  me  and  Ned  was  standing  as  your  honor 

One  end  of  the  deep  bay  was  closed  from  and  me  is  now,  by  my  old  hut  here.  It  had  been 
all  approach  by  a pile  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  a bitter  night  of  weather,  and  was  still  so  dark 
such  as  might  supply  an  artist  with  a fit  idea  we  could  not  see  even  the  dobs  of  foam  that  kept 
of  an  overthrown  world.  Many  a tale  they  flying  in  our  faces.  I’d  just  put  the  mill  a-going 

told  of  wreck  and  death  on  the  splintered  rocks  with  some  barley,  and  was  minded  to  lie  down  for 

of  Foxholt.  Nor  was  it  without  more  super-  a nap  (for  you  see  1 always  wake  when  the  corn  s 
natural  visitors.  Indeed,  scarcely  a bold  head-  down,  and  so  don  t trouble  about  the  mill)  when 
land  or  sheltered  inland  bower  but  owned  its  I thought  I licerd  a gun.  I could  not  make  sure, 
legend,  well  remembered  even  in  these  matter-of-  for  the  wind  was  lashing  the  waves  mountains 
fact  days.  high,  and  the  rake  of  the  beach  was  most  enough 

The  southernmost  end  of  the  bay  closed  in  to  stun  a body.  Says  I to  Ned,  ‘Ned,  you’re  a 

a steep  slope  of  living  green,  caused  by  a land-  more  spray  man  than  me,  just  take  a look  out  to  t 

slip,  in  which  the  turf  had  slid  down,  like  a sea.’  W ell,  he’d  not  gone  but  a step  or  two  | 

veil,  to  hide  the  ruin  it  left  behind,  of  which  when  the  report  came  again  full  and  true,  and 

nothing  was  seen  from  the  beach  but  a back-  even  my  old  eyes  could  sec  the  flash.  T stepped 
ground  of  towering  rocks.  Like  some  old  Norman  up  and  turned  off  the  water,  and  Ned  and  me 
castle,  we  fancied  them  still  resisting  step  by  step  went  and  called  up  the  neighbours.  I sent  a boy 
the  advances  of  decay.  It  was  near  this  southern  on  horseback  to  Trebarfoot  to  bring  more  help  ; 
point  that  the  traces  of  former  lawless  doings  and  getting  the  ropes  and  things  we  should  want, 
were  still  to  be  seen.  A small  hole,  apparently  if  anything  could  be  clone  for  the  poor  creatures 
only  a fox-den,  led  into  a cave,  where  a thousand  on  board  the  distressed  ship,  we  went  to  the 
kegs  of  French  brandy  had  often  been  stored  in  a point  we  thought  she  would  strike  on.  We  had 
single  night.  no  help  from  our  eyes,  but  were  guided  by  our 

We  were  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  tales  we  knowledge  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
had  heard  of  Cornish  wreckers  were  true,  and  it  “ 1 1 might  be  about  live,  or  between  that  and 
was  some  questioning  on  this  subject  which  drew  six  o’clock,  when  we  got  to  »Saltstone.  We  could 
from  the  old  miller  the  following  story: — not  stand  against  the  wind,  but  were  obliged  to 

lie  down  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  try  to  discover 
“ I can’t  say  I never  lieerd  of  such  things,  but  the  vessel.  It  seemed  a whole  night,  though  I 
I never  seed  no  such  doings  myself.  I have  lived  suppose  it  could  not  be  more  than  an  hour,  before 
here,  man  and  boy,  these  seventy  years,”  he  said;  we  could  see  or  hear  anything  more  than  the  flash 
I * many  and  many’s  the  night  we’ve  been  watch-  of  the  gun  and  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
ing  on  these  bleak  cliffs  for  a chance  to  help  they  After  a bit  we  touched  hands,  and  went  back  to  a 
poor  creatures  as  had  only  a frail  plank  between  more  sheltered  place  to  talk  over  what  was  best 
them  and  death.  Scores  of  lives  I’ve  seed  saved,  to  be  done.  Some  were  for  lighting  a lire  to  try 
but  never  one  took  ; no,  not  even  of  a brute  beast  to  guide  them  into  Widemouth  Sand-bay,  but  I 
that  came  to  shore  from  all  the  multitude  of  knew  ’twas  no  use,  for  I was  sure  the  vessel  had 
wrecks  I’ve  seen.  I’m  not  going  to  say  that  when  not  a rag  of  canvas  standing  to  help  her  helm, 
the  ships,  poor  things,  are  all  broken  up  and  the  even  if  the  helm  itself  was  still  serviceable,  and  1 
timbers  come  ashore, — I’m  not  clear  to  say,  there  so  she  could  never  make  a reach  to  clear  Dead- 
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man’s  Corner,  and  might  miss  the  only  chance  of 
running  into  deep  quiet  water  near  the  Cupboard 
Bock. 

“ All  at  once,  while  we  were  doubting  what  to 
do,  we  heard  a crash  and  cry,  such  as  only  a 
stranded  ship  and  the  perishing  souls  on  board  of 
her  can  make.  Ah  ! you  talk  of  Cornish  wreckers 
— but  there  was  wet  eyes  among  us  then,  and 
men’s  hearts  that  never  knew  fear  fluttered  like 
leaves  on  the  lime-tree. 

4 4 We  stood  right  above  where  the  vessel 
struck.  Sheer  up  from  the  beach — we  measured 
it  afterwards — two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet. 
A mouse  could  not  have  found  footing  down 
that  cliff,  and  as  it  was  within  an  hour  of  high 
water,  no  help  could  come  to  them  poor  souls 
but  by  letting  some  one  down  from  the  place  we 
stood  on. 

44  The  dim  light  of  morning  just  enabled  us  to 
see  each  other,  and  the  white  line  of  the  shore- 
waves.  Some  thought  they  could  see  the  wreck  ; 

' I cannot  tell  if  it  was  so.  For  certain  we  could 
hear  now  and  then,  fainter  and  fainter,  the  cry  of 
mortal  man. 

4 4 4 1 cau’t  stand  this  no  longer,’  says  Ned, 
at  last,  4 1 can’t  stand  here  in  health  and  strength 
with  my  two  hands  idle,  while  they,  poor 
creatures,  arc  beaten  to  death  against  the  very 
rocks  we  stand  on.  Bear  a hand,  here — I'll  go 
down  this  place.’ 

44  We  stood likemen  blind  and  deaf  for  a minute, 
and  then  all  tried  to  persuade  him  out  of  it,  for 
we  thought  it  was  certain  death.  The  rope  most 
likely  would  be  cut  through  fraying  over  the  cliff, 
or  the  wind  might  dash  him  with  fatal  force  against 
the  rocks.  But  nothing  would  stop  him  : he 
knotted  the  rope  round  his  waist,  and  taking  a 
' short  gaff  in  his  hand,  stood  ready  to  slip  off.  He 
turned  a moment,  and,  says  he, 

44  ‘Give  my  love  to  Mary  and  the  children,  and 
if  I never  see  them  more,  don't  let  them  come  to 
the  parish.’ 

i 44 He  shook  hands  all  round,  and  then  stepped 
off,  and  in  a moment  lie  was  hanging  all  his  weight 
on  the  rope  we  held. 

4 4 4 For  God’s  sake,  lower  away  ! ’ he  cried,  4 1 
see  them.  ’ 

44  We  saw  them,  too,  for  God  rent  the  black 
clouds,  and  looked  through  to  see  that  noble  deed. 
Tn  the  east  there  was  a space  of  clear  sky,  through 
u hich  a stream  of  light  fell  on  the  scene  before 
us.  An  awful  scene  it  was  ! The  ship  was  broken 
I to  pieces,  and  with  every  turn  of  the  waves  her 
timbers  tossed  and  worrelled,  and  among  them, 
were  the  sailors.  Some  past  help  for  ever,  and 
two  or  three  still  striving  hard  for  life. 

44  Just  as  Ned  touched  the  beach,  one  man  was 
swept  out  from  the  narrow  ledge  they  were  trying 
to  hold  on  to,  with  every  third  or  fourth  wave 
breaking  over  them.  The  man  Ned  came  to  first 
was  just  such  another  for  height  and  strength  as 
himself,  and  we  held  our  breath  with  terror, 
when  we  saw  by  his  actions  that  he  was  (as 
! « is  often  the  case)  driven  mad  by  his  danger,  and 
, . was  struggling  with  the  only  man  who  could  save 
him. 

44  For  full  five  minutes  they  wrestled  together, 
i Sometimes  we  thought  of  pulling  Ned  up,  and  so  | 


making  sure  of  him  ; for  ’twas  a hard  choice 
between  that  poor  demented  stranger  and  Ned’s 
young  wife  and  three  little  children.  But  then 
the  water  left  them  once  more,  aud  we  saw  Ned 
had  him  down  with  his  knee  on  his  chest,  and  we 
knew  if  the  tide  gave  him  time  he  was  his  master. 
So  it  proved.  He  whipped  a turn  or  two  of  rope 
round  his  arms,  and  catching  him  tight  to  him 
with  his  left,  he  gave  the  signal  to  haul  away. 

44  They  had  barely  left  the  rock — for  we  pulled 
easy  at  iirst — when  the  whole  keelson  of  the  vessel 
was  thrown  against  the  place  they  had  stood  on. 
We  had  them  in  our  lift,  however,  and  if  the 
weight  had  been  twice  as  mnch  it  would  have 
come  to  grass  if  the  ropes  held. 

“We  were  all  too  busy  drawing  them  up  to 
look  to  see  what  happened  on  the  way.  I hold  it 
as  Bible  truth  that  there's  scarce  another  man  but 
Ned  would  have  1 trough t that  sailor  up.  He  had, 
as  1 have  said,  one  arm  round  him,  and,  with  the 
other,  warded  himself  from  the  sharp  face  of  the 
cliff,  but  he  had  some  grievous  bruises  for  all  his 
.courage  and  strength. 

44  When  the  man  found  himself  lifted  up  in  that 
strange  way  he  got  more  raving  than  ever,  and 
finding  he  could  not  use  his  hands,  he  fixed  his 
teeth  in  Ned’s  cheek  till  they  met.  For  all  the 
pain  and  danger  Ned  held  on,  and  I shall  never 
forget  to  my  last  hour  what  I felt  as  we  drew 
them  in  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  knew  they 
were  safe. 

44  Boor  Ned,  we  laid  him  in  a sheltered  place,  and 
would  have  put  the  stranger  with  him,  but  we  soon 
found  he  was  too  u ild  to  be  trusted  free,  so  we 
bound  him  for  his  own  safety. 

44  In  a few  minutes  after  they  were  landed 
Ned’s  wife  came.  We  had  sent  a boy  for  some 
spirits  and  things,  aud  he,  youngster  like,  told  what 
Ned  was  about.  None  that  was  there  will  ever 
forget  that  fair  young  thing  as  she  fell  on  her 
knees  by  her  husband’s  side,  and  swooned  away 
with  her  head  on  his  breast. 

“Ah,  the  man  that  had  just  braved  such 
danger  wept  like  a child,  as  he  smoothed  the 
golden  hair  of  his  wife. 

44  As  weak  as  a child  he  was,  too,  from  loss  of 
blood.  Well,  other  women  came  soon  after  and 
bound  up  their  hurts,  and  we  got  a cart  and 
bronght  them  down  to  my  house. 

44  Eleven  men  and  three  boys  were  the  crew  of 
the  Hesperus,  as  the  ship  was  called,  and  only 
that  one  man  saved.  He  lay  for  days — very  quiet 
at  last — and  scarce  spoke  a word.  What  he  did 
say  was  about  his  mother,  arid  the  name  of  some 
young  woman.  When  we  stripped  him — by  the 
doctor’s  orders — we  found  a little  packet  hung 
round  his  neck  by  a black  riband,  and  as  it  was 
wet  with  the  salt  water  we  took  it  away  to  dry. 
My  wife,  who  tended  him  more  than  the  rest, 
said,  he  seemed  to  keep  groping  for  something  in 
his  bosom,  so  she  put  it  back  ronnd  his  neck 
again ; and  when  he  found  it  there  all  right,  he 
never  strove  to  rise  and  call  out  as  ho  did  before. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  my  old  woman  always 
considered  .that  packet  to  hold  some  true  love- 
token.  She  often  said  she  wished  she  knew,  for 
she  thought  how  glad  his  mother  and  sweetheart 
would  be  to  know  he  was  alive. 
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“ Well,  he  went  on  in  that  same  strange  way 
nigh  on  three  weeks,  and  we  did  not  know  so 
inn  eh  as  the  name  of  the  siek  man.  Just  as 
Xed  was  going  about  again  all  well,  we  thought 
the  sight  of  him  might  bring  the  stranger  to  his 
recollections.  So  Xed  went  and  sat  by  the 
bed-side  till  he  woke.  It  was  getting  near  Christ- 
mas, and  we  wanted  the  poor  man  to  be  well 
enough  to  enjoy  the  time  with  us.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  Ned  held  out  his  hand,  and, 
says  he — 

“ ‘ Give  you  joy,  eomrade.  Ay,  I see  you’ll 
be  more  than  a mateh  for  me  the  next  turn 
we  have,  particular  when  ’tis  grass  we  stand  on.’ 

“With  that  the  tears  came  into  his  poor  dim 
eyes,  and  catching  Xed’s  hand  he  said  : 

“ ‘I  remember  now.  Were  none  saved  but 
me  ? ’ 

“Xed  was  fearful  to  tell  him  the  truth,  in  ease 
it  might  make  him  worse,  so  he  just  laughed  and 
said  : 

“ ‘ You’ve  been  so  long  sleeping  off  the  effeets  of 
your  wetting,  that  they’re  all  gone  and  left  you. 
Rut  ’tis  time  we  know'd  your  name,  stranger,  if 
it  please  you  to  tell.’ 

“‘Gascoigne,’  he  said — ‘Richard  Gascoigne. 
Has  no  one  written  to  my  mother  ?’ 

“‘How  should  we,’  says  Xed,  ‘when  we  did 
not  know  where  she  lived.’ 

‘ ‘ With  that  he  got  up  to  eome  away,  for  he  was 
afraid  if  he  stayed  he’d  tell  himself  out  about  his 
shipmates,  only  three  of  whose  bodies  we  ever 
found. 

“ He’d  just  got  to  the  door  when  the  poor  man 
wanted  him  to  eome  baelt,  but  before  he  could 
turn  about  the  parson  came  into  the  room,  and 
Xed  got  away. 

“ We  never  knew  the  particulars  for  eertain,  but 
always  believe  to  this  day  that  that  young  man 
was  no  common  sailor. 

“The  parson  used  to  eome  and  sit  with  him  for 
hours  together,  and  a fine  lot  of  letters  they  wrote 
between  them.  Rut  we  were  never  the  wiser  for 
any  of  their  scholarship-doings  but  in  one  thing," 
and  that  won’t  be  forgot  round  here  for  many's 
the  long  day. 

“The  Christmas  day  we  were  all  standing  about 

I the  elmreh  door,  shaking  hands  and  wishing  each 
other  a merry  Christmas  and  a happy  New  Year, 
when  the  little  gate  that  led  from  the  Parsonage 
lawn  into  the  churehyard  was  opened,  and  a lady 
came  among  us,  so  beautiful  dressed  and  so  beau- 
tiful herself,  that  we  all  stopped  talking  to  look 
at  her. 

“ I’m  before  my  story,  though,  for  I should 
have  told  you  that  the  stranger  had  gone  to  the 
Parsonage  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved. 

“ Well,  the  lady  came  right  forward  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  and  she  said  : 

“ * Which  of  all  you  brave,  kind  men,  is  Edward 
Smeetli  ? ’ 

“Ned  was  just  behind  me,  and  seemed  ready 
to  slink  away,  but  I pushed  him  ’fore,  and  says  I : 
“ ‘ If  it  please  your  ladyship,  that’s  him.’ 
“Well,  Ned  know’d  manners  too  well  to  run 
away  then,  so  there  he  stood,  blushing  like  a girl. 

“ The  lady  took  his  hand,  and  seemed  going 
to  make  a speech;  but  she  had  only  just  begun 


her  thanks  when  her  heart  rose  in  her  throat,  and 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  ami  she  only  said 
‘ God  bless  you,’  and  put  a little  box  and  a purse 
into  Xed’s  hand,  and  then  kissed  his  great  rough 
hand  as  if ’t  had  been  a baby’s  faec.  Xed  seemed 
struek  all  of  a heap.  He  looked  at  the  things  she 
had  given  him,  and  turned  his  hand  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  a mark  where  her  beautiful  lips 
had  touched. 

“ Well,  as  the  lady  could  not  speak  for  herself, 
the  Parson  up  and  told  us  all  the  sense  of  it.  How 
that  there  was  a grand  place  up  to  London,  with 
a many  grand  people  that  subscribed  among  them, 
to  reward  them  that  saved  life. 

“‘And  proud,’  says  the  parson,  ‘ proud  I am 
that  such  a token  has  eome  into  my  parish.’ 

“He  said  a many  kind  and  good  words,  and 
then  told  Xed  to  open  the  little  box  and  show 
what  was  in  it.  There,  sure  enough,  was  a beau- 
tiful medal,  with  Xed’s  name,  and  the  name  of 
the  man  he  saved,  and  some  Latin  words,  which 
the  Parson  said  was  that  we  should  never  give 
up  trying  to  save  life,  for  perhaps  a little 
spark  of  hope  might  remain,  though  all  seemed 
gone.  j I 

“ Ah  ! here  comes  Ned,  he’ll  be  proud  to  shorv 
your  honours  the  medal.” 

So  we  walked  to  Xed’s  cottage  hard  by,  and 
were  delighted  to  find  that,  though  seven  long 
years  had  past — years  that  had  robbed  him  of  his 
fair  young  wife,  and  laid  her  until  her  new-born 
babe  in  an  early  tomb  — his  dark  eyes  would 
brighten  and  his  line  form  look  taller  as  he  ex- 
hibited that  well-earned  medal  from  the  Royal 
Humane  Soeiety.  Penlee. 


CHEVALIER  D’EOX. 

Considerable  sensation  is  now  being  aroused 
across  the  water  among  the  friends  of  the  Alliance 
— whose  number,  I need  hardly  say,  is  legion — by 
the  republieation  of  the  pseudo  memoirs  of  the 
Chevalier  d’ Eon,  under  the  taking  title  of  “ Un 
Hermaphrodite.”  As  the  hero  puts  on  female 
clothing  to  delude  King  George  III.,  beeause 
ho  had  indulged  in  a criminal  intrigue  with  good 
Queen  Charlotte  while  yet  a prineess,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  hint  that  sueh  a book  ought  to  find 
no  hearing  in  this  country.  T see,  however,  that 
the  “ Saturday  Review  ” speaks  of  it  in  terms  of 
commendation,  and  apparently  regards  it  as 
authentic  ; and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
of  my  readers  flying  to  it  for  highly-spiced  and 
unwholesome  information  about  this  enigmatical 
character,  I purpose  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Chevalier  in  my  own  fashion,  and  rub  off  the 
gilt  of  romance  that  may  still  adhere  to  it. 

The  subjeet  of  this  sketeh  was  born  on  Oct.  5, 
172S,  at  Tonnerre,  in  Burgundy,  and  received 
at  the  baptismal  font  the  names  of  Charlotte 
Gene  vihve-Louise- Auguste- A ndroe-Timothee  d’Eon 
de  Rcaunumt.  His  father,  v'ho  belonged  to 
the  magistracy,  had  him  brought  up  as  a boy,  and 
intended  him  to  study  jurisprudence.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  at  the  College 
Mazarin,  and  was  eventually  admitted  to  the 
, degrees  of  Doctor  in  civil  and  canon  law.  After 
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being  called  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
he  wrote  several  political  pamphlets,  which  gained 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  then 
head  of  Louis  XV.  ’s  secret  diplomatic  cabinet. 
The  prince  jiropnsed  to  the  king  that  I)  Eon  should 
accompany  to  Eussia  in  the  capacity  of  secretary, 
Chevalier  Douglas,  who  was  sent  to  Petersburg  in 
1757  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  French 
ami  Eussian  courts.  This  was  a difficult  task, 
owing  to  the  animosity  Count  Bestucheff,  the 
High  Chancellor  of  Eussia,  had  vowed  against 
France.  The  secret  envoys  contrived  to  form  an 
understanding  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Count 
Woronzoff,  and  an  intimate  correspondence  was 
set  on  foot  between  Louis  XV.  and  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  the  letters  passing  through  the  hands  of 
Woronzoff  and  D’Eon.  On  November  5,  1757, 
the  Empress  of  Eussia  acceded  to  the  convention 
concluded  on  March  21  of  the  same  year  between 
France,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  with  reference  to 
1 the  exercise  of  the  guarantees  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  Germany. 
She  acceded  to  it  as  a principal  party,  that  is  to 
say,  bound  herself  by  the  same  engagements  as 
the  other  contracting  parties.  The  accession  of 
Eussia  was  the  more  important,  because  that 
power  had  just  been  on  the  point  of  concluding 
an  alliance  with  the  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin.  D’Eon,  who  was  selected  to  convey  these 
happy  tidings  to  Versailles,  received  from  Louis 
XV.  his  portrait  on  a valuable  snuff-box,  which 
contained  in  addition  an  order  on  the  royal 
treasury,  and  a commission  as  Lieutenant  of 
Dragoons.  He  started  again  immediately  for  St. 
Petersburg,  where,  in  the  interim,  the  Marquis 
d’Hopital  had  succeeded  Chevalier  Douglas.  Both 
gentlemen  conceited  writh  the  ambassador  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria  the  means  they  should  employ 
to  disgrace  Count  Bestucheff,  and  they  were  per- 
fectly successful.  Bestucheff  was  ax-rested  by  the 
orders  of  Elizabeth,  while  presiding  at  a council 
in  the  palace  ; all  his  papers  were  examined,  and 
in  his  cabinet  a memorandum  vyas  found  of  the 
suspicious  persons  he  proposed  to  get  rid  of, 
among  them  being  Douglas  and  d’Eon.  After  this 
operation,  General  Apraxin,  although  commanding 
the  army,  was  recalled  ; General  Tottleben  shared 
the  same  fate,  ami  the  troops,  being  placed  under 
other  leaders,  gained  several  victories  over  the 
King  of  Prussia.  D’Eon,  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  this  revolution,  returned  to  France  in 
175S,  and  in  1761  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Germany  as  captain  of  dragoons,  and  aide-de  camp 
to  Marechal  de  Broglie.  At  Ultrop  he  was  severely 
i wounded  in  the  head  and  hip,  while  at  Osterwyk, 
he  charged  with  such  impetuosity  a Prussian 
battalion,  consisting  of  SOU  men,  that  he  compelled 
it  to  lay  down  its  arms. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  D’Eon  accom- 
panied the  Due  de  Nivernois  to  London,  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Embassy.  He  continued  from  that 
capital  his  secret  correspondence  w ith  the  king’s 
privy  council,  and  was  the  soul  of  the  Embassy, 
whose  nominal  chief,  as  Walpole  tells  us,  dis- 
played such  exaggerated  confidence  and  friend- 
ship for  him,  that  it  trenched  on  the  ridiculous, 
hi.  de  Nivernois,  having  taken  the  first  opportu- 
I nity  to  return  to  France,  D’Eon  continued  to 


direct  affairs  at  London  under  the  title  of  resi- 
dent, and  as  the  arrival  of  the  new  Envoy  was 
delayed,  he  Was  eventually  nominated  Minister- 
Pleuipotentiary.  He  had  already  rendered  him- 
self so  agreeable  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  that 
George  III.  had  selected  him,  though  contrary  to 
I usage,  to  bear  to  France  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  on  this  occasion  Louis  XV.  presented 
him  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  So  much  good 
fortune  appears,  however,  to  have  turned  the 
head  of  the  young  Secretary  to  the  Embassy, 
whose  merit  and  literary  capacity  Walpole  him- 
self condescends  to  recognise  : from  this  moment 
he  forgot  the  modesty  he  had  always  displayed 
in  his  language  and  conduct.  Moreover,  some 
reverses  happened  to  him,  when  the  successor- 
elect  of  the  Due  de  Nivernois  arrived  in  London. 
This  gentleman  was  the  Count  de  Guercliy,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Flanders  cam- 
paign, under  Marechal  de  Saxe,  and  in  the 
lately  terminated  war,  contributed  no  little  to 
the  victory  of  Hastembeck.  Walpole  describes 
him  as  an  agreeable  soldier,  possessing  no  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  but  great  knowledge  of  the 
world,  indefatigable  zeal  and  polished  manners, 
but  unfortunately  under  the  supreme  control  of 
his  w-ife,  a very  ugly  and  insignificant  person, 
although  extremely  sensible  and  most  faithful  to 
her  husband — possibly  pour  cause.  Guerchy  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  grant  D’Eon  that  influence 
he  had  enjoyed  under  his  predecessor,  and  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  made  the  secretary 
feel  his  dependent  position.  D’Eon  had  not  re- 
ceived his  salary  regularly,  while  the  funds 
intended  for  his  superiors  had  arrived  most 
punctually.  Hence,  m order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses entailed  on  him  by  his  title  of  Minister- 
Plenipotentiary,  he  had  spent  in  three  months,  and 
without  any  authority,  50,000  francs  of  the 
money  intended  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Count  de  Guerchy,  vdio  made  some  insulting 
remarks  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  also  annoyed 
him  about  pettifogging  trifles, — as  for  instance 
the  subscription  to  sundry  newspapers.  D’Eon 
asserted,  moreover,  that,  as  he  had  held  the  title 
of  Minister-Plenipotentiary,  he  had  a right  to 
retain  it.  even  after  de  Guerchy  had  handed  in  his 
credentials,  and  alleged  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  he  could  not  appear  as  a simple  secretary 
at  a court  to  which  he  had  been  accredited  as 
minister. 

These  squabbles  appear  really  to  have  disturbed 
this  ambitious  man’s  senses.  About  this  time  an 
adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Treyssac  de  Vergy, 
arrived  in  London,  and  D’Eon  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  had  been  sent  expressly  to  assassi- 
nate him.  When  dining  with  Lord  Halifax,  he 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  an  expression 
made  l>y  the  host,  ovriug  to  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  English.  He  imagined  that  Lord  Halifax 
threatened  to  break  the  peace  of  which  he,  D’Eon, 
had  carried  the  ratifications  to  Versailles,  and 
rushed  with  such  fury  on  the  .ambassador,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  in  a magistrate,  who 
arrested  D’Eon,  while  Treyssac  de  Vergy  obtained 
a warrant  against  him  for  a breach  of  the  peace. 
The  French  court  recalled  D’Eon,  who  refused  to 
return  to  Paris,  and  the  Versailles  cabinet  was 
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compelled  to  notify  officially  to  tlic  British  Govern- 
ment that  D’Eon  no  longer  held  any  office  at 
London.  He  was  consequently  denied  admission 
to  St.  James’s  Palace.  Furious  at  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  and  impelled  by  vanity  as  much  as 
by  a desire  for  revenge,  D’Eon  published  at  Lon- 
don a stout  quarto  volume  under  the  title  of 
“ Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Private  Negotiations  of 
the  Chevalier  d’Eon.”  This  volume  comprised 
the  narrative  of  the  various  operations  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  of  his  disputes 
with  M.  do  Guerchy,  as  well  as  his  corre- 


spondence with  the  Dnc  de  Praslin,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  : the  friendly  letters  he  had 
himself  received  from  the  line  de  Nivernois, 
and — what  was  the  height  of  imprudence  on  his 
part — the  correspondence  of  his  friend  St.  Foix, 
clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which 
the  latter  indulged  in  many  biting  remarks  on 
his  superiors.  To  these  relations  were  added 
confidential  letters  between  the  Dues  de  Nivernois 
and  de  Praslin,  in  which  D’Eon  was  alluded  to 
in  kind  and  flattering  terms,  ■while  the  Count  de 
Guerchy  was  treated  with  contempt , though  it 


was  allowed  that  this  “poor  Guerchy  ” Was  the 
most  proper  man  they  could  find  at  the  moment. 
The  book  produced  an  immense  sensation,  which 
was  lessened  neither  by  the  attempts  to  suppress 
the  edition,  nor  by  an  answer  published  finder 
the  title — “ Examination  of  the  Letters,  &c.,  of  the 
Chevalier  D’Eon,  in  a Letter  to  M.  N.”  M.  de 
Guerchy’s  colleagues  in  London  having  taken  his 
; part  and  demanded  satisfaction,  the  Solicitor- 
General  received  orders  to  prosecute  D’Eon  for  a 
libel,  while  in  France  the  idea  was  momentarily 
entertained  of  carrying  him  off  by  force  from 


London  and  imprisoning  him  in  the  Bastille.  It 
is  said  that  Louis  XV.,  having  heard  of  the  plan, 
gave  D’Eon  a hint  to  be  on  his  guard.  Driven  to 
desperation  by  the  loss  of  his  place  and  his  salary, 
D’Eon  threatened  to  publish  the  whole  of  his 
secret  correspondence  with  Louis  XV.,  which  the 
monarch  prevented  by  granting  him  a pension  of 
12,000  livres,  the  patent  for  which,  entirely  in  the 
royal  handwriting,  was  thus  drawn  up  : 

In  consequence  of  tlie  services  which  the  Sieur  d’Eon 
lias  rendered  me,  both  in  Russia  and  with  my  armies,  I 
deign  to  grant  him  an  annual  pension  of  12,000  livres, 
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which  I will  order  to  he  paid  to  him  punctually  every 
six  months,  in  whatsoever  country  he  may  he  (except 
during  a time  of  war,  among  my  enemies'),  and  ■will 
continue  to  do  so  until  I think  proper  to  gi\e  him  some 
post  whose  appointments  are  larger  than  his  pension. 
At  Versailles,  April  1,  1/60.  Louis. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1770  the 
rumour  spread  from  one  to  the  other  that  d Eon 
was  a woman . Several  years  elapsed  before  any- 
body was  willing  to  believe  it,  but  after  a while 
few  could  be  found  to  contradict  it.  It  is  incorrect 
that  an  order  intimated  to  D’Eon  by  the  French 
government  that  he  was  to  assume  feminine  attire 
gave  rise  to  these  rumours  ; on  the  contrary,  the 
rumours  occasioned  the  order,  which  D'Eon  did 
not  obey,  indeed,  till  some  years  later.  It  is 
probable  that  these  rumours  originated,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  names  given  to  D’Eon  at  the 
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summoned  him.  He  at  first  appeared  in  man’s 
clothes,  was  kindly  welcomed,  but  soon  received 
from  Louis  XVI.  an  order  to  reassume  his  female  | 
attire, — an  order  which  that  king,  with  his  strict  j 
ideas  on  matters  of  morality  and  decency,  would 
hardly  have  given  unless  he  had  been  convinced 
that  D’Eon  was  really  a woman. 

D’Eon  at  first  refused  obedience,  but  finally  con-  - 
sented  to  what  was  asked  of  him,  and  went  about 
everywhere  in  petticoats,  -with  the  Cross  of  St. 
Louis  on  his  bosom,  and  calling  himself  the  Cheva- 
lihre  d’Eon.  As  all  doubts  had  not  been  removed 
as  to  his  true  sex,  this  travestissernent  attracted 
upon  him  many  jests,  and  even  challenges,  which 
the  government  found  no  other  means  of  putting 
a stop  to,  than  by  imprisoning  him  for  some  time 
in  the  citadel  of  Dijon.  D’Eon  left  his  prison  iu 
17S3,  and  then  returned  to  England,  whence  it 


baptismal  font,  and  by  many  traits  of  his 
character,  which  had  something  feminine  about 
them  ; it  is  also  possible  that  nothing  in  his  face, 
stature,  or  mode  of  life  contradicted  them  ; and 
that,  moreover,  the  numerous  enemies  he  had 
made  carefully'  propagated  them.  Still  there  is 
considerable  mystery  as  to  the  motives  that  could 
determine  the  French  government  to  order  d’Eon 
to  assume  female  attire,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
that  led  him  to  obey  the  order.  If  it  be,  admitted 
that  Louis  XV.  considered  this  mystification  the 
best  way  of  attenuating  the  effect  of  certain 
indiscretions  committed  by  D’Eon,  and  that  a 
feminine  garb  appeared  to  D’Eon  himself  an 
excellent  protection  against  the  numerous  enmities 
of  which  he  was  the  object, — 1 cannot,  for  all 
that,  refrain  from  a suspicion  that  there  must 
have  been  some  other  cause  which  compelled  him 
to  wear  female  clothing,  and  it  may  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  lulling  suspicions  which  might  be 
aroused  in  some  minds,  were  it  not  for  this  supposi- 
tion. The  thing  was  not  absolutely  believed,  but 
the  number  of  those  who  took  D’Eon  for  a woman 
was  far  larger  than  that  of  the  sceptics,  and, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  there  were 
very  few  who  doubted  the  fact  of  his  beiug  a 
woman. 

j An  immense  number  of  wagers  was  made  on 
this  vexed  question,  and  it  is  a very  remarkable 
fact  that  the  French  were  persuaded  D’Eon  was  a 
woman,  while  in  England  he  was  persistently 
stated  to  be  a man.  These  bets  gave  cause  to 
several  trials,  and  in  1777  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  had  to  settle  the  case  of  Surgeon  Hayes  v. 
Baker  Jaecpies  in  this  matter.  The  latter  had 
received  from  the  adverse  party  fifteen  guineas,  on 
the  undertaking  that  he  would  pay  him  hack  five 
hundred  on  the  day  it  was  proved  that  D’Eon  was 
a woman.  The  jury  considered  the  testimony 
produced  by  Hayes  so  conclusive  that  they  gave  a 
verdict  in  his  favour.  Other  trials  of  the  same 
nature  were  stopped  by  a declaration  of  the  court 
that  wagers  of  this  description  were  contrary  to 
the  law ; and  it  was  asserted  at  the  time  that  this 
judicial  decision  produced  England  a saving  of 
75,000h,  ■which  otherwise  must  have  been  paid  to 
the  French  bettors.  D’Eon  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  have  no  act  or  part  in  the  wagers  laid  as 
to  his  real  sex.  He  left  England,  and  proceeded 
to  France,  whither  the  Count  de  Vergennes  had 


appears  that  he  maintained  a correspondence  with 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  "When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  France, 
D’Eon  hastened  back,  and  sent  in  a petition  to  the 
National  Assembly,  in  which  he  asked  leave  to 
resume  his  rank  in  the  army,  for  “ his  heart  re- 
volted against  cap  and  petticoats.”  This  oiler 
being  declined,  he  returned  to  England,  and  lost 
his  pension  by  being  placed  on  the  list  of  emigres. 
He  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  library  and 
jewels,  and  fell  into  such  a state  of  distress,  that 
lie  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a live- 
lihood of  the  celebrity  attaching  to  his  name  : iu 
1795,  he  set  up  a fencing  school,  in  which  he  gave 
lessons  dressed  in  female  clothing.  D’Eon  was  a 
very  fine  fencer,  and  gave  several  public  assaults 
of  arms  with  the  Chevalier  dc  St.  Georges,  who 
was  considered  the  first  swordsman  of  the  day. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  his  very  necessities 
prevented  D’Eon  from  lifting  the  veil  of  that 
mystery,  which  urgent  considerations  caused  him 
to  favour  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  In  the  cor- 
respondence of  Anna  Seward,  there  is  a passing 
allusion  to  D’Eon,  whom  that  lady  saw  at  Lichfield. 
With  her  tendency  to  romance,  the  once  fair 
Anna  tells  us  that  she  (or  rather  he),  appeared 
to  possess  a noble  and  undaunted  spirit,  and  her 
(his)  martial  appearance,  activity,  and  strength 
were  marvellous  in  a person  of  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven. 

When  old  age  and  its  sad  train  of  maladies  and 
infirmities  began  to  press  heavily  on  D’Eon,  he 
only  subsisted  on  the  scanty  charity  bestowed  by 
a few  rare  friends.  In  1S09,  M.  de  Flassan,  who 
was  thoroughly  initiated  in  all  relating  to  French 
diplomacy,  still  firmly  believed  that  D’Eon  was  a 
woman,  but  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  at  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  May  21,  IS  10.  The 
autopsy  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Copeland,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Adam  Wilson,  and  Father 
Elysee,  first  surgeon  to  Louis  XVIII.,  proved  that 
D’Eon  was  a man.  In  a work  of  thirteen  volumes, 
containing  a great  number  of  political  and  histo- 
rical dissertations,  and  entitled  “ Loisirs  du 
Chevalier  D’Eon,”  which  he  published  at  Paris, 
in  1775,  not  a single  allusion  is  met  with  to  the 
strange  part  he  consented  to  play.  As  1 said 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  Memoir 
published  in  D’Eon’s  name  are  apocryphal. 

Lascelles  Wkaxall. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Beyond  the  city  barriers  of  Quebec,  there  once 
stood  a handsome  house  built  in  the  French  st3de, 
but  with  a lawn  and  pleasure  ground  laid  out  in 
the  English  manner,  sloping  down  to  the  river 
St.  Charles.  The  windows  of  the  lower  rooms 


variety.  A soft,  faint  breeze  just  stirred  the  sweet 
air,  and  fanned  the  leaves  ; and  round  white  clouds 
floated  over  the  blue  sky,  now  intercepting  the 
sun’s  rays  for  a minute,  and  then  leaving  them 
clear  and  unclouded  again,  thus  giving  the  most 
beautiful  alternations  of  light  and  shadow  to  the 


opened  on  parterres  of  rich  flowers  and  shrubs  ; 
beyond  were  clumps  of  trees  ; and  then  came  the 
banks  of  the  river,  fringed  with  birch  and  willows, 
and  thickets  of  native  shrubs  and  creepers. 

In  a large  drawing-room  in  this  house  was  a 
lovely  girl.  Paintings  hung  on  the  walls ; vases 
and  ornaments  of  china,  gold  and  precious  stones  ; 
richly  inlaid  tables,  portfolios  of  prints,  and  books, 
were  scattered  about.  There  were  ample  means 
for  pleasant  music  provided ; but  the  sweetest 
object  in  the  room  was  Coral,  who,  kneeling 
beside  a low  couch  at  one  of  the  opened  windows, 
rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  gazed  with  a 
sad,  absent,  absorbed  air,  on  the  blue  skjr,  the 
green  trees,  and  the  clear,  shining  river  which 
bounded  her  view. 

It  was  a lovely  day  in  September — the  most 
beautiful  month  in  the  Canadian  year — when  the 
light,  silvery  frosts  of  the  night  give  a peculiar 
clearness  and  purity  to  the  air  by  day,  and  deli- 
cately touch  the  leaves  of  the  trees  with  bright 
hues,  which  day  by  day  increase  in  vividness  and 


scene.  But  none  of  these  lovely  aspects  of 
nature,  nothing  that  was  around  her,  seemed 
present  to  the  young  girl’s  e_ye  or  mind ; her 
dreamy  eye  seemed  piercing  either  the  far  future, 
or  recalling  the  distant  past ; and  even  the  light 
rustling  of  the  gentle  wind  among  the  trees 
appeared  to  echo  in  her  ear  as 

The  dying  swells 

Of  noises  far  away. 

Ere  long  an  elderlj-  man  entered  the  room.  His 
figure  was  slight  and  emaciated,  and  his  hand- 
some features  were  worn  and  attenuated  ; his  hair 
was  quite  white,  and  his  brow  was  furrowed  with 
care  and  gloom  ; hut  his  dark  eyes  still  retained 
their  fire,  and  glittered  in  their  deeply-set  sockets, 
with  a lustre  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  pale,  bloodless  face  which  they  lighted,  re- 
minding the  beholder  of  “lamps  in  sepulchres,” 
and  other  ghastly  images.  It  was  the  Count  do 
Yallette,  Coral's  father, — a melancholy;  example 
of  that  common  calamity,  a lost  life.  Gifted  with 
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talents,  rank,  and  fortune,  a liandsome  person, 
and  all  that  men  most  covet,  lie  had  neither 
benefited  himself  nor  the  "world,  neither  con- 
ferred happiness  on  others  nor  secured  it  for  him- 
self ; all  the  rare  advantages  he  possessed  had  not 
saved  him  from  being  the  victim  of  disappoint- 
ment, bitterness  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
His  love  for  the  beautiful  Indian  girl,  whose  brief 
life  had  been  like  the  blossoming  and  fading  of 
some  rare  flower,  had  for  a little  space  raised  him 
somewhat  above  the  selfishness  which  had  been 
his  life’s  bane ; but  on  her  death,  his  whole 
nature  hardened  into  a cold  and  stern  despair, 
which,  without  pity  to  himself,  was  pitiless  to 
others.  Then  infant  Coral,  who,  while  she  was 
with  him,  seemed  a faint  shadow  of  his  lost  love, 
was  mysteriously  stolen  away,  and  he  began  to 
look  on  these  repeated  misfortunes  as  special 
punishments  from  the  hand  of  Providence.  lie- 
ligious  remorse  took  possession  of  his  mind ; he 
became  gloomy  and  austere  ; all  delight  in  exist- 
ence, all  power  to  enjoy  its  gifts  fled  ; only  one 
faint  gleam  checkered  this  darkness — the  hope  of 
recovering  his  lost  child,  never  relinquished,  in 
spite  of  frequent  disappointments,  till  the  lost  one 
was  at  last  found. 

But  fate’s  stern  decree,  that  disappointment 
invariably  follows  the  fruition  of  some  long- 
cherished  desire,  was  not  to  he  revoked  for  him. 
It  is  true  that  Coral’s  beauty  more  than  satisfied 
the  requisitions  of  his  fastidious  and  exacting 
taste,  and  that  her  natural  grace  and  refinement 
astonished,  while  they  delighted  him  ; but  though 
she  remembered  her  promise  to  Keefe,  and  tried 
to  submit  to  the  requirement  of  her  new  position, 
adopt  its  habits,  and  follow  its  rules,  she  pined 
beneath  the  change,  as  any  bird  of  the  wdderness, 
when  transported  thence  to  delight  some  city 
denizen,  and  her  father  soon  saw  that  all  the  idola- 
trous love  he  lavished  on  her,  all  the  pleasures  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  give  brightness  and  inte- 
rest to  her  existence,  could  not  make  her  happy,  or 
conquer  her  silent  but  irrepressible  regrets  for  the 
life  she  had  left. 

Determined  that  her  native  beauty,  grace,  and 
intelligence  should  now  receive  all  the  advantages 
of  culture,  so  long  denied  them,  the  Count  en- 
gaged the  best  masters  he  could  procure,  to  teach 
her  all  it  was  then  thought  necessary  for  an 
accomplished  young  lady  to  know.  Apparently, 
nature  was  jealous  of  any  interference  with  her 
favourite  child,  and  determined  that  the  charms 
she  had  bestowed  and  fostered  should  be  neither 
mended  nor  marred  by  art,  for  Coral  profited 
little  by  their  instruction.  She  had  been  gifted 
with  an  exquisite  voice,  clear,  sweet,  and  thrilling, 
full  of  melody  and  pathos ; she  had  a fine  ear, 
and  a quick  and  accurate  perception  of  harmony  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  her  understand  or 
remember  those  “notes,  numbers,  and  lixed  rules” 
which  transform  the  divine  instinct  of  music  into 
a science.  Every  melody  she  heard,  she  made  her 
own  ; and  in  the  evening  she  would  often  sing 
sweet  airs  with  such  sad  and  witching  power,  that 
they  seemed  scarce  earthly  ; but  she  could  not,  or 
would  not,  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  keys  and 
chords,  tones  and  semi-tones,  and  the  complicated 
principles  of  that  harmony  which  in  its  essence 


made  up  so  large  a part  of  her  being;  her  soul 
refused  to  find  a voice  in  strings  of  wire  and 
catgut,  or  pieces  of  ivory,  and  without  the  soul’s 
inspiration  her  fingers  were  motionless,  her  voice 
mute.  Pencil  and  brush  she  resolutely  refused  to 
touch,  for  though  she  had  the  most  passionate 
love  for  all  the  beautiful  forms,  colours,  and 
aspects  of  nature,  and  the  truest  appreciation  of 
every  shade  and  phase  of  loveliness,  she  felt  a 
positive  repugnance  to  what  she  called  their 
mockery  on  paper  or  canvas.  Nor  did  she  make 
much  more  progress  in  dancing,  for  though  all  her 
motions  were  full  of  grace,  ami  in  the  woods  of 
Long  Arrow  she  had  danced  for  hours  to  the 
sighing  of  the  leaves,  the  murmurs  of  the  water, 
or  her  own  sweet  warblings,  now  joy  and  all  its 
gay  impulses  had  fled,  and  her  love  for  dancing 
had  fled  with  them  ; the  glad  spirit,  which  un- 
bidden had  taught  her  to  weave  her  graceful  and 
airy  steps  among  the  flowers  and  under  the  green - 
■wood  tree,  had  vanished,  and  now  they  refused  to 
follow  mechanically  the  elaborate  positions  and 
figures  of  her  teachers. 

No  better  result  followed  the  lessons  she 
received  in  other  branches  of  learning.  When  she 
first  came  to  Long  Arrow  she  spoke  French  and 
Indian  with  equal  fluency,  and  she  had  not  been 
there  long  before  she  spoke  English  "with  as  much 
readiness  as  if  it  had  been  her  native  tongue. 
Denis  had  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  and  she 
had  learned  to  do  both  with  great  quickness  and 
ease  ; but  now,  whether  owing  to  the  gloom  which 
hung  over  her  and  weakened  all  her  energies,  or 
to  her  teachers  not  understanding  the  peculiar 
character  with  which  they  were  dealing,  she 
seemed  unable  to  master  the  simplest  elements  of 
geography  or  grammar.  Often  she  said  to  herself, 
that  she  could  find  her  way  to  Long  Arrow'  by 
the  magnetic  instinct  of  love,  through  the  deepest 
darkness  or  wildest  tempest, — and  w’hat  was  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe  to  her?  Nor  could  she 
have  loved  Keefe  better  had  she  been  able  to  con- 
jugate the  verbs  in  every  language  spoken  under 
the  sun. 

Yet  to  know  that  she  consoled  herself  for  her 
ignorance  would  not  have  afforded  much  comfort  to 
the  Count,  when  he  listened  to  the  confession  w'hich 
Coral’s  instructors  reluctantly  made,  that  they 
could  not  flatter  themselves  she  had  made  the  least 
progress  in  her  studies  since  she  had  been  placed 
under  their  care.  They  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
unwelcome  announcement,  by  one  and  all  declaring 
they  did  not  believe  this  was  owing  to  any  want 
of  talent  in  their  pupil,  but  to  the  state  of  her 
mind,  which  seemed  a prey  to  a restless  melan- 
choly, that  prevented  her  from  taking  interest  in 
anything  around  her,  or  from  fixing  her  attention 
on  anything  but  her  secret  care.  These  assertions 
served  to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  the  Count 
had  for  some  time  entertained ; and,  after  a short 
straggle  with  many  painful  and  anxious  thoughts, 
he  "went  in  search  of  his  daughter. 

She  was  not  awaire  of  his  entrance,  till  he  sat 
down  on  the  lounge,  by  which  she  was  kneeling, 
and,  putting  his  arm  round  her  neck,  turned  her 
face  towards  his.  She  started  when  she  felt  his 
clasp,  and  a bewildered  expression  came  into  her 
eyes , and  then,  as  she  suddenly  appeared  to 
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recognise  him,  and  to  remember  Where  she  was, 
the  flush  which  surprise  had  brought  to  her  cheek 
faded,  and  she  sighed.  Her  father  gazed  into  her 
face  with  a sad  and  earnest  scrutiny,  and  he  read 
enough  there  to  bring  the  terrors  which  had  of 
late  tortured  him  to  a climax.  Its  ethereal 
delicacy  was  almost  unearthly.  A bright  spot  of 
vivid  crimson  burned  on  each  cheek ; and  there 
was  a llood  of  wandering,  restless  light  in  her 
eyes,  which  filled  him  with  a nameless  fear. 
Pressing  her  head  to  his  breast,  he  kissed  her 
forehead  ; but,  controlling  his  emotion,  he  smiled, 
and  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  as  he  said  : 

“ Shall  we  go  and  see  the  kind  nuns  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  Mignon  ? It  is  a lovely  evening,  and 
you  can  take  them  some  of  your  splendid  gera- 
niums, to  deck  the  chapel  for  to-morrow’s  fete?” 

A tiny  smile  curled  Coral’s  lip. 

“ I don't  know  whether  they  will  ever  welcome 
me  again,”  she  said.  “I  shocked  them  dread- 
fully the  other  day,  by  saying  that  T was  per- 
suaded God  was  as  much  the  Saviour  of  the  wild 
Indian  as  the  Catholic  Frenchman,  and  that 
prayers  said  from  the  heart's  inspiration;  under 
the  green  forest  boughs  and  the  bine  sky,  would 
be  as  acceptable  to  Him,  as  if  muttered  after 
white,  stoled  priests,  before  gilded  altars  or  painted 
sanctuary.” 

“The  good  nuns  are  only  grieved  to  see  you 
set  so  little  value  on  the  privileges  you  received 
at  your  baptism,  my  child,”  said  the  Count, 
gravel}-. 

Coral  turned  away  her  head,  with  a movement 
of  impatience,  and  as  her  curls  fell  back  from  her 
cheek,  the  prophecy  of  earl}’  death,  which  its 
wasted  transparency  seemed  to  speak,  was  more 
clearly  revealed  to  her  father  than  ever  it  had  been 
before.  All  his  grief  at  her  heterodox  theology, 
all  his  mortification  at  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
ciling the  free,  wild  nature  of  his  beautiful  child 
to  the  artificial  habits  and  tame  routine  of  con- 
ventional life,  all  his  regret  at  her  unwillingness 
or  inability  to  acquire  those  external  accomplish- 
ments which  civilised  life  prizes  more  than  inward 
beauty,  were  as  nothing,  compared  with  the 
anguish  that  smote  him  at  the  thought  that,  like 
her  mother,  she  was  doomed  to  an  early  death. 

“ Don’t  turn  away  from  me,  Mignon,”  he  said, 
“ I am  not  going  to  tease  you.  I have  something 
pleasant  to  tell  you — something  that  will  make 
you  glad.” 

A wild,  bright  hope  thrilled  through  Coral’s 
heart,  and  she  turned  to  her  father  with  a glow 
on  her  cheek,  rich  as  Hebe's. 

“You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  France, 
Coralie,”  continued  her  father,  “beautiful,  glo- 
rious France,  and  of  the  dear  old  chateau  where 
I was  born,  and  v’lierc  I spent  my  happy,  careless 
boyhood  with  my  father  and  mother,  and  my 
sweet  little  sister,  now  in  Heaven.  I have  often 
described  to  you  my  birthplace,  its  quaint  gar- 
den, w ith  its  arbours  and  trollised  walks,  its  sun- 
dial, its  fountains,  its  parterres  and  terraces ; 
and  the  sea-beach  far  below,  with  its  shining 
sands,  on  which  the  blue  waves,  coming  softly  in, 
drop  lovely  shells,  and  wreaths  of  seaweed  in  fresh 
variety,  day  after  day;  and  the  green  old  grave- 
yard, with  its  low  white  tombs  and  llower- strewn 


mounds,  where  my  parents  sleep  with  poor  little 
Celeste  ; where,  one  day,  I hope  my  bones  and 
your  mother's  sacred  remains  shall  rest  by  their 
side.  We  shall  see  them  all  together  soon,  my 
daughter.  We  are  going  to  that  beautiful  land ; 
we  are  going  to  that  fair  chateau ; we  are  going 
to  France.” 

When  Coral  understood  it  was  France,  a look  of 
listless  indifference  succeeded  to  the  eager  glance, 
which  had  given  her  countenance  such  brilliancy 
the  moment  before.  As  he  proceeded,  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust  crept  over  her  face,  and  when 
he  ended,  by  exclaiming  with  such  emotion, 
“ We  are  going  to  that  beautiful  France  ! ” 
her  features  hardened  into  a look  of  inflexible 
opposition. 

Her  father  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  effect 
his  words  had  on  her  : he  continued  to  speak 
with  excited  rapidity. 

“ Bonaparte  has  permitted  me  again  to  take 
possession  of  my  estate,  and  we  shall  go  there 
immediately.  Provence  will  give  its  native  rose 
to  your  cheek,  and  the  soft  breezes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean shall  invigorate  your  delicate  frame. 
Artists  that  are  men  of  genius,  not  ignorant 
pretenders,  shall  impart  to  you  those  beautiful 
accomplishments  in  which  I am  persuaded  nature 
formed  you  to  excel ; and  when  we  visit  Paris, 
my  beautiful  Canadian  flower  shall  bloom  the 
loveliest  where  all  are  fair.” 

“Never!”  said  Coral,  meeting  her  father's 
glance  with  steady  eye  and  firm-set  lips.  “ I will 
never  go  to  France  ; I will  never  leave  Canada.” 

“ Never  go  to  France,  Coralie  ? What  can  you 
mean  ? What  charm  can  you  find  in  this  land 
of  dark  tangled  forests,  of  deep  and  sombre  lakes, 
which  even  in  summer  wear  the  gloom  of  winter, 
and  which  for  more  than  half  the  year  are  fields 
of  ice  and  snow,  over  which  the  wild  tempests  of 
the  arctic  zone  continually  beat  ? We  shall  leave 
them  behind  us,  for  soft  skies  and  blue  seas  ; for 
fertile  valleys,  on  whose  sides  the  purple  grape 
ripens,  in  whose  openings  white  cottages  and  rich 
orchards  cluster,  and  whose  heights  are  crowned 
with  lofty  chateaux  and  picturesque  gardens.  To 
sail  over  those  sunny  blue  seas,  to  wander  along 
those  shining  yellow  sands,  to  rest  in  those  green 
flowery  vales,  to  climb  those  breezy'  heights,  for 
only  a day,  were  worth  a year  of  the  dull,  torpid, 
stagnant  existence,  which  men  call  life,  among 
the  swamps,  and  wildernesses  of  Canada.” 

Drawing  away  from  her  father,  Coral  stood  up, 
her  slight  form  and  delicate  features  animated 
with  pride  and  disdain. 

“Its  forests,”  she  said,  “are  more  sublime  than 
the  most  splendid  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  the 
music  of  the  wind  swaying  the  boughs  a loftier 
hymn  than  organs  ever  sounded.  Ain’t  then  she 
poured  forth  the  following  burning  English  words  — 

This  laud  is  like  an  eagle,  vhose  young  gaze 

Feeds  on  the  noon-tide  beam,  whose  golden  plume 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 

Of  summer  gleams,  when  earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom  ; 

An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb, 

Of  murdered  Europe,  may  thy  fame  be  made. 

Great  people  ! As  the  sands  shalt  thou  become  ; 

Thy  growth  is  swift  as  morn,  when  night  must  fade 
The  multitudinous  earth  shall  sleep  beneath  tbv  shade  ! 
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Her  glittering  eye,  her  Hushed  cheek,  her 
parted  lips,  from  which  her  thrilling  voice  came 
ij  bearing  on  its  melodious  stream  words  that 
' seemed  suddenly  inspired,  held  her  father  fasci-  1 
j j nated  as  he  gazed. 

For  that  brief  moment  the  germs  of  genius 
which  slumbered  in  the  under-eloped  soul  of  the 
little  Indian  girl  seemed  about  to  spring  up,  full 
; grown.  But  the  glow  quickly  subsided ; it  was 
but  a flash,  and,  sitting  down,  she  leaned  her 
forehead  on  a table  that  stood  near,  and  was 
silent. 

The  Count  had  ceased  to  be  much  astonished 
at  anything  Coral  did  or  said,  but  he  asked — 

“ Where  did  you  learn  that  poetry,  Coral  ? ” 

“I  found  it  in  a volume  lying  among  some 
books  in  a closet, ” she  answered  : “1  read  it  at 
first  because  it  was  in  English,  and  then  because 
I found  such  beautiful  things  in  it — things  which 
I have  often  felt,  but  no  one  ever  said  to  me 
before. ” 

Of  that  book  or  its  writer  the  Count  knew 
nothing  ; it  had  come  into  his  house  by  chance, 
and  ho  had  never  seen  it,  and  the  only  thing  in 
her  answer  that  struck  him  was  her  assertion  that 
she  had  flrst  read  it  because  it  was  English. 
Ilising,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
while  Coral  still  rested  her  head  on  the  table  with 
an  air  of  weariness  and  languor  very  different 
from  the  excitement  she  had  so  lately  shown, 
j Suddenly  her  father’s  attention  seemed  arrested 
by  an  open  book  with  a little  sprig  of  hemlock 
Ijing  between  the  leaves  ; a certain  trace  of  Coral, 
for  she  gathered  fresh  sprigs  of  this  beautiful  tree 
every  day,  and  arranged  them  fancifully  in  some 
vase  or  basket.  It  was  tire  beautiful  story  of 
Paul  and  Virginia,  open  at  the  parting  scene 
between  the  lovers,  when  for  the  first  time  they 
mcet  at  Virginia’s  lletreat,  and  the  leaves  were 
blistered  v ith  tears  not  yet  dry. 

The  Count  took  up  the  book,  and  going  up  to 
Coral,  drew  her  beside  him  on  the  sofa. 

“ Have  you  read  this  hook,  Coralie  ? ” 

! “ Yes,  father.” 

“ Ho  you  like  it  ?” 

“ Oh,  it  is  beautiful — as  beautiful  as  love  itself  ; 
as  full  of  sweetness  and  as  frill  of  sorrow.” 

Her  father  gazed  at  her  earnestly. 

‘•'Had  you  been  Virginia,  worrld  you  have 
, suffered  any  one  to  tear  you  from  Paul  ? ” 

“ No,  said  Coral ; “no  power  on  earth  should 
have  separated  us.  No  power  hut  his  own  bid- 
| ding,”  she  added,  in  a more  subdued  tone.  Still, 
the  Count  watched  her  anxiously. 

“ Coralie,”  ho  said,  after  a pause,  1 had  a letter 
from  your  friend  Keefe  Hillon  to-day.” 

A bright  smile  shot  over  her  face  ; her  whole 
soul  seemed  to  flash  from  her  eyes,  eager  and 
questioning. 

“Oh,  father,  toll  me  all,  quick.  Is  he  well  ? — 
what  does  he  say  ?” 

“He  is  well,”  said  the  Count,  gravely.  “T 
wrote  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  I 
could  show  my  gratitude  for  all  we  owe  him, 
offering  to  servo  him  in  any  way  he  could  point 
; out  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  You  need  not 
; bo  afraid,  Coralie  : I think  even  you  would  have 
| approved  of  my  letter.  1 felt  warmly  ; how  could 


I feel  otherwise  towards  one  who  had  preserved 
my  child  from  dangers  I shudder  to  think  of,  and 
restored  her  to  my  arms,  aud  I wrote  as  1 felt ; 
but  it  seems  he  does  not  need,  or  will  not  accept, 
anything  from  me..  He  desires  nothing  from 
me,  but  an  assurance  that  I have  made  you 
happy.” 

Coral  had  hung  upon  every  word  her  father 
uttered,  as  if  she  expected  a sentence  of  life  or 
death  to  proceed  from  his  lips ; and  when  he 
ceased  sp»eaking,  she  slid  softly  from  the  sofa, 
wrap>ped  her  arms  round  his  knees,  and  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  intense 
earnestness  such  as  he  had  never  seen  eyes  express 
before,  she  said  in  a low,  fervent  voice,  “ I can 
never  be  happy  away  from  him.” 

“ Do  you  love  him  so  much  ? ” asked  her  father, 
sadly.  | 

Coral  still  kept  her  eloquent  eyes  fastened  on 
him,  and  her  lips  just  parted  to  emit  the  single 
word  “Yes;”  hut  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  the  look  that  accompanied  it,  were 
stronger  confirmation  than  a volume  of  protesta- 
tions could  have  been. 

“ You  love  him  better  than  your  father,  whose 
life  is  bound  up  in  yours,  and  better  than  your 
father’s  God  ?” 

“ I loved  him  before  I ever  heard  of  my  father,” 
said  Coral,  softly'  ; “ and  that  good  God  who  is 
mine  as  well  as  my  father’s,  has  made  my  heart 
and  his  grow  together.  ” ' 

“You  think  he  loves  you,  then?”  said  her 
father,  “hut  how  could  he  help  it? — Well, 
Mignon,  1 do  not  deny  that  ho  has  acted  honour- 
ably and  nobly  towards  you,  but  for  all  that,  if  I 
were  to  see  him  I might  find  him  rough,  coarse, 
and  ignorant.”  , 

Springing  back  from  lier  father,  to  whom  she 
had  been  clinging  more  closely  than  ever  a minute 
before,  Coral  passionately  interrupted  him. 

“Keefe  is  never  coarse  and  rough,”  she  ex- 
claimed ; “he  is  gentle  and  kind  to  everything  in 
the  world  ; to  the  little  children,  to  horses  and 
cattle,  to  the  squirrels  aud  birds,  to  the  ugliest 
and  meanest  thing  that  crawls.  And  he  looks  so 
brave,  and  so  true  and  kind ; I have  never  seen 
any  one  here  that  wouldn’t  look  mean  and  insig- 
nificant beside  him.  And  he  is  not  ignorant 
father  ; you  must  not  judge  him  by  mo  ; he  knows 
a great  deal  about  books,  and  he  knows  other 
things  that  are  better  and  nobler  for  a man  to 
know.” 

Her  father  smiled,  though  the  smile  was  a sad 
one. 

“ You  arc  a warm  pleader,  Coralie,”  he  said  ; ; 

“and  a romantic  girl,  hut  romance  will  not  last 
for  ever,”  and  ho  Mghed. 

“ Are  truth  and  faithfulness  and  love  romance?” 
said  Coral  ; “if  they  arc,  1 hope  they  will  last 
with  me  for  ever.  I know  people  always  talk  as 
if  romance  was  a false  thing  ; but  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  those  feelings  and  faiths  I think  the 
best  and  truest  on  earth  they  call  romance.” 

Again  the  Count  sighed  as  he  thought  of  that 
I bright  young  spirit,  so  tender  and  so  true,  whose 
i Tinselfish  devotion  he  had  found  as  real  as  any 
, ever  ridiculed  as  an  impossible  fiction  when  told 
| in  story  or  song. 
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“Why  do  you  sigh,  father?”  asked  Coral, 
“ and  why  do  you  look  so  pale  ?” 

“ You  look  so  like  your  mother,  child,”  said 
her  father.  “What  makes  you  look  so  like  her 
to-day  ? ” 

“ Father,”  said  Coral,  “ if  some  one  had  taken 
my  mother  away  from  you  over  the  sea  into  a 
■strange  country  where  she  could  never  see  yon 
more,  how  would  she  have  felt  ? ” 

“ She  would  have  died,”  said  the  Couut,  as  if 
the  words  were  uttered  in  spite  of  himself. 

“ She  could  not  have  loved  you  better  than  I 
love  Keefe,”  said  Coral ; “ if  I go  where  T cannot 
see  him  I shall  die.” 

“ Well,  you  shall  see  him,  Coralie ; I will 
write  to  him  to-night,  and  ask  him  to  come 
here.” 

“Oh,  father,  will  you  ? This  very  night? 
Good,  kind  father  ! Then  we  shall  he  happy,  all 
of  us  ; then  I shall  love  my  father  truly,  and  with 
all  the  warmth  of  my  heart,  not  with  the  coldness 
of  duty ; then  I will  try  to  do  everything  to 
please  him  ; then  I shall  be  able  to  learn  drawing 
and  grammar,  and  every  tiresome  thing,  for  Keefe 
M ill  help  me  ; and  then,  if  my  father  likes,  I will 
go  to  France,  for  Keefe  will  come  too.” 

“ And  will  my  daughter  do  another  thing  to 
please  her  father,  who  is  giving  up  the  strongest 
and  most  cherished  feelings  of  his  life  to  make  her 
happy  ? Will  she  learn  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  lie  thinks  right  ? ” 

“If  Keefe  says  I ought  to  do  it,  I will,”  said 
Coral ; but  the  next  instant  she  added,  truthfully, 

“ he  never  will  though,  I know  that.” 

“We  shall  see.  And  will  you  grow  well  and 
strong  if  1 write  this  letter,  Coralie,  and  never 
frighten  me  more  with  pale  looks,  and  dreamy 
eyes  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I shall  get  well  and  strong,  I shall 
not  be  pale,  or  sad,  or  stupid  any  more.  I shall 
be  glad  and  merry  all  day  long  when  Keefe  conies. 
You  will  love  your  little  Coral  a thousand  times 
better  than  ever  then  ; and  she  will  love  her  dear 
father  who  lias  made  her  happy,  and  try  to  make 
him  happy  too.  And  Keefe,  oh  ! when  you  see 
Keefe  you  will  love  him  far  more  than  me.” 

“ If  I do,  he  must  be  a powerful  wizard 
indeed,”  said  the  Count. 

“ But  when  will  yon  write,  father?  Had  you 
not  better  do  it  at  ouce,  this  minute  ? It  will  he 
so  long  till  the  letter  will  reach  him,  and  before  lie 
can  come  to  ns.  Let  me  get  your  portfolio — there 
now,  write,  dear  father,  write  at  once.” 

“ Well,  I will  write,  hut  not  while  you  stand 
beside  me,  Coral  ; go  and  take  a Walk,  and  against 
you  come  back  l shall  have  written  my  letter.” 

“ You  promise,  father  ? ” 

“ I promise.”  j 

“Very  well,  then,  I will  go.  I begin  to  be 
obedient  and  good  from  this  minute.  ” 

And  kissing  her  father,  she  v. allied  out  of  the 
room,  with  more  brightness  and  hope  in  her  face, 


his  face  grew  every  moment  more  dissatisfied, 
gloomy,  and  anxious.  He  had  formed  high  expec- 
tations of  the  destiny  Coral  might  command  here- 
after, convinced  that  after  a year  or  two  spent 
under  the  care  of  the  best  masters  and  governesses 
in  France  should  have  fitted  her  to  enter  society, 
her  great  beauty  and  rich  inheritance  could  not 
fail  to  procure  her  many  suitors  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, among  whom  he  might  choose  her  a husband 
who  would  at  the  same  time  gratify  his  ambition 
I and  make  his  daughter  happy,  and  in  whose  eare 
he  might  securely  leave  her  1x11011  his  death,  which 
lie  had  reason  to  think  could  not  be  very  far  off, 
should  happen.  As  for  her  love  for  Keefe,  he  had 
looked  on  it  at  first  as  a childish  attachment, 
which  absence,  and  the  new  sphere  of  life  into 
whieh  she  had  entered,  would  soon  dissipate  ; but 
as  time  passed,  and  he  saw  her  still  pale,  listless, 
joyless,  evidently  taking  no  interest  or  pleasure  in 
anything  that  surrounded  her,  and  only  roused  to 
animation  when  some  aspect  of  nature,  some  bird, 
or  flower,  or  leaf  touched  the  chords  of  associa- 
tion, and  brought  baek  to  her  for  a little  space  the 
shadow  of  her  forest  home,  he  began  to  fear  that 
the  love  which  couhl  render  everything  else  in  the 
world  so  utterly  indifferent  to  her,  must  be  far 
deeper  rooted  in  her  heart  than  he  had  at  first 
supposed,  and  something  very  different  from  the 
transient  fancy  he  had  at  first  believed  it  ; till  at 
last,  as  he  sail'  her  slight  figure  grow  more  fragile, 
her  skin  show  a more  unhealthy  clearness,  and  a 
wild,  fitful  brightness  gleam  in  her  eyes,  terror, 
lest  the  regrets  which  preyed  on  her  mind  should 
irretrievably  ruin  her  health,  took  possession  of 
him,  and  with  it  came  the  conviction  that  every 
sacrifice  of  pride  and  ambition  would  he  as  dust 
in  the  balance,  compared  with  the  loss  of  her 
whose  presence  had  revived  all  the  human  sym- 
pathies and  affections  which  had  so  long  withered 
in  his  heart  for  want  of  nourishment,  and  given 
them  a second  life.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  he  wrote  to  Keefe,  thinking  that  from  his 
answer  he  might  form  some  slight  judgment  of  the 
young  man's  character  and  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, if  he  found  it  necessary  to  admit  him  to 
Coral’s  society,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her 
life.  The  answer,  when  it  came,  surprised  him 
not  a little.  It  was  brief,  manly,  and  indepen- 
dent in  tone,  hut  neither  rude  nor  vulgar ; and 
though  Keefe  declined  the  Count’s  offer  of  assis- 
tance decidedly,  he  did  so  not  only  politely,  hut 
with  one  or  two  simple  expressions  of  gratitude 
which  were  evidently  sincere.  To  attribute  this 
refusal  to  any  want  of  love  for  Coral  never  entered 
the  Count’s  head  ; on  the  contrary,  he  imputed  it 
to  an  honourable  and  high-spirited  determination 
in  Keefe  to  owe  nothing  to  one  who  he  might 
suppose  would  never  have  made  any  advances 
towards  him,  had  he  thought  it  possible  for  him  to 
aspire  to  his  daughter’s  hand.  Little  did  the  Count 
suspect  that  though  Keefe  felt:  a tender  affection 
for  his  pretty  playmate,  the  childish  dependant  on 


and  more  vigour  and  elasticity  in  her  step  than  bis  manly  strength,  the  neglected  orphan  ivhosc 
either  had  shown  since  she  had  first  heard  from  life  he  had  saved,  whose  passionate  heart  had 


Keefe  that  she  was  to  leave  Long  Arrow.  given  him  all  its  love,  it  was  a calm  and  brotherly 

Her  father  remained  sitting  at  his  open  port-  affection,  mingled  with  a pity,  whieh  however 
folio,  but  he  seemed  in  no  haste  to  begin  his  letter,  generous,  would  have  made  her  father’s  proud 
His  head  rested  in  his  hand,  and  the  expression  of  blood  boil  over  had  he  known  of  its  existence. 
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Far  from  any  such  thought,  he  merely  regarded 
Keefe  as  an  instrument  he  was  compelled  to  use  in 
securing  Coral's  health  and  happiness,  and  after 
many  struggles,  he  at  length  resolved  to  invite  the 
young  man  to  Quebec,  and  let  circumstances  direct 
his  future  course.  But  when  the  moment  of 
writing  the  letter  had  arrived,  when  Coral’s  plead- 
ing eyes  and  earnest  tone  were  gone,  a consciousness 
of  the  great  sacritice  he  was  about  to  make  came 
over  him  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  pride, 
principles,  and  prejudices  of  a lifetime  rose  in 
arms  against  conduct  which,  in  his  eyes,  seemed 
dishonour  to  himself,  and  sacrilege  against  the  long 
line  of  ancestors  from  whom  he  had  inherited  his 
name.  Had  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  father, 
whose  Mood  he  could  trace  back  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  unstained  by  a drop  of  plebeian 
origin,  after  all  he  had  suffered,  come  a second 
time  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  throw  them 
away  on  an  obscure,  illiterate,  and  low-born  youth 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada  ? He  groaned  in 
agony  at  the  thought ; but  the  image  of  Coral, 
wasted,  wan,  dying,  again  seemed  standing  at  his 
side, — Coral,  whom  he  loved  with  that  absorbing 
love  we  give  to  the  only  thing  dear  to  us  on  earth ; 
and  again  he  felt  that  could  he  but  save  her,  the 
loss  of  everything  else  could  be  borne.  Yet  still 
the  struggle  in  his  breast  between  pride  and  love 
was  strong  and  terrible,  till  it  was  ended  in  a way 
of  which  he  had  not  dreamed. 

(’Haiti:!:  vxir. 

Filled  with  joy  and  hope,  Coral  tied  on  her 
straw  hat,  and  wrapped  a light  scarf  round  her 
shoulders,  murmuring  as  she  did  so  wild  snatches 
of  song  and  exclamations  of  delight.  As  she 
passed  through  the  hall,  a canary  in  a gilded  cage 
raised  his  crest,  flapped  his  wings,  and  poured 
forth  a strain  of  pleasure  ; and  when  she  went  up 

J to  the  cage  and  opened  the  door,  the  little 
creature  flew  into  her  bosom,  and  nestled  there, 
with  low,  caressing  sounds  of  joy.  The  bird  was 
a perfect  beauty,  of  a deep  golden  hue,  with  a 
tiny  green  crest,  glittering  like  an  emerald  on  the 
summit  of  his  head, — the  survivor  of  a pair  which 
the  Count  had  bought,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  give  some  amusement  to  Coral.  And  Coral 
soon  imagined  a sympathy  between  her  fate  and 
that  of  those  beautiful  little  creatures.  Like  her, 
they  were  lodged  in  a gilt  and  ornamented 
dwelling,  fed  with  delicate  food,  and  attended 
with  sedulous  care ; but,  like  her,  they  were 
denied  liberty,  free  will,  and  the  scenes  and  enjoy- 
ments of  nature.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of 
the  little  prisoners  met  with  release.  One  morn- 
ing, on  going  as  usual  to  the  cage,  Coral  found  the 
female  lying  (lead,  while  her  mate,  with  ruffled 
feathers  and  drooping  crest,  nestled  close  to  her 
side,  uttering  a low  piping  note  of  sorrow,  and  at 
intervals  caressing  her  with  his  beak.  And  from 
this  time  he  showed  the  most  passionate  affec- 
tion for  Coral,  greeting  her  with  his  sweetest 
warblings  whenever  she  appeared,  thrusting  his 
little  beak  through  the  wires,  and  the  moment  she 
opened  the  door  flying  into  her  bosom,  and 
expressing  his  delight  by  caresses.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  Coral  had  not  returned  this  affec- 
tion ; and  if,  in  her  forest  home,  she  had  delighted 

! 


to  give  food  and  happiness  to  the  little  birds  of 
the  woods,  when  she  and  they  were  alike  free, 
there  was  something  tenderer  in  the  fondness  she 
felt  for  the  companion  of  her  thraldom,  who 
received  all  the  pleasures  his  captive  life  could 
know  from  her  hands. 

“ Come,  dear  Ariel,”  she  said,  returning  her 
favourite’s  caresses,  “you  shall  not  be  left  in  your 
gloomy  little  prison;  you  shall  come  with  me,  and 
feel  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  warm  sunshine,  without 
any  envious  shade  between.  Sing,  Ariel,  sing  ! be 
glad,  lie  happy,  if  you  love  me  : everything  that 
loves  me  should  be  happy  to-day.  All  the  world 
should  be  happy  if  I could  make  them  so.  But  I 
cannot  make  even  you  happy,  my  poor  Ariel. 

I cannot  restore  you  to  your  own  bright  land; 

1 cannot  give  you  back  your  dead  mate.  The 
little  brown  birds  that  hop  about  the  woods  of 
Long  Arrow  are  happier  than  you.  This  morning 
I envied  them ; but  when  Keefe  comes  I’ll  envy 
them  no  longer.  Keefe  is  coming  ! Oh,  joy  ! oh, 
gladness  ! Keefe  is  coming;  he  will  soon  be  here  !”. 

With  Ariel  perched  on  her  arm,  she  passed  into 
the  portico,  and  ran  down  the  steps,  repeating 
again  and  again  to  herself,  “ Keefe  is  coming  ! 
Keefe  is  coming  ! he  will  soon  be  here  !” 

With  eyes  newly  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  joy, 
she  gazed  on  the  light  shadowy  clouds  that  floated 
over  her  head,  and  her  lips  drank  in  the  sweet 
pure  air,  as  if  it  had  been  some  divine  and  im- 
mortal elixir. 

A veil  seemed  suddenly  to  have  fallen  from  her 
sight — a cloud  from  her  heart — and  once  more 
she  saw  and  felt  that  the  world  was  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  full  of  bliss.  She  followed  a 
winding  path  that  led  to  the  river,  watching  the 
last  butterflies  of  the  season  as  they  flitted  across 
her  feet,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
gather  some  bright-tinted  leaf  which  seemed  to 
her  fancy  more  beautiful  than  the  rest ; some- 
times warbling  the  little  Indian  air  Keefe  liked  so 
well,  sometimes  uttering  words  of  fondness  to 
her  bird ; often  pausing  to  clasp  her  hands  together 
in  ecstasy,  and  exclaim,  “ Keefe  is  coming  ! He 
will  soon  be  here  ! ” 

Her  certainty  of  bliss  grew  fuller  and  fuller 
every  moment,  and  her  song  seemed  higher  and 
higher, 

Like  an  embodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun  ! 

All  the  wild  spirits  and  energy  of  old  had  come 
back  to  her,  and  on  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  here  was  broken  and  precipitous,  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a longing  to  descend  it,  and  1 
reach  a little  stripe  of  glittering  sand  and  stones 
which  lay  below,  that  she  had  never  felt  before.  ; 
She  accomplished  the  feat  easily  enough,  though 
it  would  have  been  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
ordinary  young  ladies,  with  Ariel  nestled  snugly 
in  the  folds  of  her  scarf,  and  sat  down  on  a stone, 
gazing  on  the  shining  water  spread  out  at  her  feet, 
and  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  tiny  waves  as 
they  rolled  one  after  another  to  the  beach.  She 
had  often  before  listened  to  the  ceaseless  murmurs 
of  the  water  with  a dim,  half-conscious  feeling  that 
there  was  a mystic  sympathy  between  the  restless 
heavings  of  its  blue  depths  and  the  unquiet 
yearnings  of  her  own  heart ; but  now  the  small 
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waves  seemed  dancing  to  their  own  music,  and 
the  joyous  throbs  of  her  heart  beat  time  to  their 
tuneful  harmony  : for  the  voices  of  nature  always 
echo  those  that  are  speaking  within  us. 

“Keefe  is  coming!”  was  still  her  cry ; “he 
will  soon  be  here  ! ” 

Then  starting  up,  she  sought  along  the  beach 
for  a smooth  flat  stone,  such  as  boys  play  “ ducks 
and  drakes”  with — a game  she  and  Denis  had  often 
played  at  Long  Arrow. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “so  many  leaps  as  it  takes 
before  it  sinks  into  the  water,  so  many  weeks  will 
it  be  before  Keefe  comes.” 

She  sent  the  stone  skimming  over  the  river  as 
she  spoke,  but  the  answer  of  the  oracle  was  des- 
tined to  oblivion,  for  at  the  same  instant,  Ariel, 
perhaps  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  water,  took 
sudden  flight,  and  darted  down  the  river.  For- 
getting her  play  with  destiny,  in  terror  for  her 
favourite,  Coral  called  to  him  to  return,  but  in 
vain  ; the  sudden  sense  of  freedom,  and  love  of 
liberty  appeared  to  be  stirring  within  him,  and 
the  voice  he  had  once  obeyed  had  lost  its  power. 
But  his  joy,  if  joy  it  was,  did  not  last  long. 
LTnused  to  any  but  the  shortest  flights,  his  feeble 
flutterings  soon  showed  that  his  strength  was 
giving  way  ; yet  still  he  made  no  effort  to  return 
to  the  shore,  but  frightened  and  bewildered,  strug- 
gled farther  away,  and  Coral  expected  every 
moment  to  see  him  drop  into  the  water,  when  a 
canoe  suddenly  turned  a bend  in  the  river,  and 
came  into  sight ; it  met  poor  Ariel  as  he  fell,  and 
he  dropped  at  the  feet  of  the.  young  man  who  was 
guiding  it.  The  stranger  raised  the  poor  panting 
little:  creature,  but  its  sufferings  were  nearly  over, 
and  it  gasped  out  its  faint  life  in  his  hand.  Smooth- 
ing its  ruflied  illumes,  and  admiring  its  beauty, 
the  young  man  looked  towards  the  shore,  wonder- 
ing from  whence  it  had  come,  and  saw  the  young 
girl  standing  on  the  sand. 

“ She  can’t  have  it  living,”  he  said,  to  himself, 
“ but  it  may  please  her  to  have  it  dead.  1 re- 
member how  Coral  used  to  love  her  birds.” 

And  turning  his  canoe  towards  the  little  beach 
on  which  Coral  stood,  he  soon  paddled  it  thither ; 
but  as  he  came  near,  and  caught  sight  of  her  face, 
surprise,  doubt,  and  the  wildest  delight  and  won- 
der took  possession  of  him  ; and  as  the  canoe 
touched  the  shore,  he  jumped  out  with  a wild 
vehemence  which  sent  it  drifting  back  into  the 
current.  Seizing  the  girl’s  hands,  which  she  held 
eagerly  out,  he  gazed  into  her  face. 

“Denis,  Denis  ! ” exclaimed  Coral. 

“ Cli,  Coral  ! it  is  you  then,  I am  not  dreaming 
or  mad  ; here  is  the  river,  and  yonder  is  Quebec. 
1 am  awake,  and  in  my  senses.  But  to  see  you 
here — in  that  dress,  and  looking  so  beautiful  ! My 
God,  Coral,  what  has  brought  you  here  ? ” 

“Don’t  you  know?  Have  you  never  heard  ? 
I am  w ith  my  father — my  own  father,  and  we  live 
in  that  house  that  you  can  see  through  the  trees. 
But — oh,  look  at  poor  Ariel,  he  is  dead  ! ” 

“ The  bird  ? Yes  ; it  died  in  my  hand,  just 
after  lie  fell  into  the  canoe.  But — ” 

He  hesitated,  and  then  went  on  in  a hurried 
manner  : 

“Is  Keefe  with  you  ? Are  you  married  to 
Keefe  ? ” 


“ No,”  said  Coral ; and  she  bent  over  her  dead 
bird  for  an  instant.  'Then  looking  up,  she  said, 
more  steadily — 

“ What  made  you  think  that,  Denis  ? ” 

“No  matter  now,”  he  said;  and  his  eyes  de- 
voured her  with  a mingled  expression  of  admira- 
tion, sadness,  and  astonishment. 

How'  lovely  he  thought  her  ; her  graceful  dress, 
and  an  air  of  increased  refinement  more  to  be  felt 
than  described,  adding  new  charms  to  a beauty  he 
had  always  thought  unequalled.  As  he  gazed,  she 
seemed  a thousand  times  farther  removed  from 
him  than  ever  before,  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling 
a thrill  of  joy  wrhen  ho  heard  that  no  such  impas- 
sable barrier  as  he  had  feared  existed  between 
them  ; that  she  was  not  married  to  Keefe. 

“But  how  did  you  come  here,  Denis?”  said 
Coral. 

£ ‘ | wall  tell  you  when  you  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened  to  you  since  I saw  yon.  Sit  down  here 
on  this  stone,  and  begin.” 

“Do  you  see  your  canoe  floating  down  the 
river  ? ” exclaimed  Coral. 

“ Let  it  go  ; I can  t think  about  it  now.  Dear 
Coral,  tell  me  what  wonders  have  come  to  you.” 

They  sat  down  beside  the  river,  and  Coral  told 
Denis  all  that  had  befallen  her  since  he  left  Long 
Arrow,  her  hearer  every  minute  feeling  more  and 
more  surprise  and  emotion. 

“ And  are  you  happy  here,  Coral  ? ” he  asked, 
when  she  had  done. 

“ Till  an  hour  before  I saw  you  I was  miserable. 
I was  pining  for  freedom,  and  the  wild  woods,  and 
for  you  and  Keefe.  But  this  morning  something 
made  me  happy  Oh  ! so  happy  ! 1 will  not  tell 

you  what  it  was  just  now,  but  I will  by-and-by, 
and  you  must  share  my  joy,  Denis ; you  must 
uever  leave  us  again.” 

Denis  turned  away  his  head  and  sighed. 

“ Now  let  me  hear  where  you  have  been,  and 
what  you  have  been  doing,”  continued  Coral. 

“ Coral,  I suppose  I need  not  tell  you  why  I 
went  away  from  Long  Arrow.  I would  not  have, 
you  know  all  the  uikl  thoughts  that  distracted 
me  then  for  the  world.  One  thing  was  upper- 
most— to  get  away  from  you  and  Keefe.  Seeing 
some  Indians  putting  off  in  their  canoes,  I asked 
them  to  take  me  with  them.  I, did  not  care  where 
they  were  going.  I knew  they  were  leaving  Long 
Arrow,  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  Since  then 
I have  been  wandering  about  with  them,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  caring  for  nothing,  wishing  for 
nothing,  but  for  some  excitement  that  might  banish 
memory  and  thought.  At  last  my  mind  grew 
calmer,  better  and  gentler  feelings  came,  and  I 
longed  to  hear  something  about  you  and  Keefe, 
and  about  my  poor  old  father  and  mother.  I was 
weary,  too,  of  the  savage  life  1 led,  and  I deter- 
mined to  return  home  ; but  by  this  time  I was  so 
far  away  that  my  best  way  of  getting  to  Long 
Arrow  was  through  Quebec,  but  I never  dreamt 
of  finding  you  here.” 

“Oh!  was  it  not  well  I came  to  the  river!” 
exclaimed  Coral ; “ only  for  that  we  might  never 
have  met.  And  only  for  my  poor  little  birdie. 
Your  canoe  would  have  passed  by,  and  we  would 
not  have  known  each  other.  Poor  little  thing, 
how  still  he  lies.  I wonder  where  that  part  of 
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him,  which,  felt  sorrow  and  joy,  and  love,  is 
gone  ?” 

Then,  starting  np  hastily,  she  said  : 

“ Come,  Denis,  let  ns  go  to  my  father.” 

“Oh!  don’t  go  yet,  Coral,  not  yet — it  is  too 
soon — stay  a little  longer — only  a little  longer — 
perhaps  1 may  never  see  you  again.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? You  are  coming  with 
mo  ? ” and  she  wound  her  arm  through  his. 

He  looked  at  her  sadly. 

“Ko,  Coral;  i cannot  go  to  your  father — you 
forget.” 

“ What  do  T forget?”  she  asked,  looking  steadily 
into  his  averted  face. 

“ You  forget  the  difference  that  is  between  us 
now.” 

“Difference!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a bright 
flash  of  her  eye  and  a haughty  erection  of  her 
graceful  head.  “ Are  you  any  different  now  from 
what  you  were  when  I was  a wild,  neglected  child, 
and  you  took  care  of  me,  and  were  better  to  me 
than  a brother  ? What  could  happen  to  change 
you  or  me  ? It  is  not  like  you  to  think  such  a 
thought.” 

“Dear  Coral,  you  are  an  angel,  but  your 
father  will  not  feel  as  I do.” 

“ If  he  did  not,  1 wonld  forget  that  1 was  his 
child  ; but  he  will,”  she  said,  softening  her  voice. 
“ He  is  good,  ho  loves  me,  and  he  \\  ill  love  you, 
too.  Come  ! ” 

And  she  tried  to  draw  him  on. 

“ Coral,  if  you  knew  how  much  pain  it  gives 
me  to  refuse  you  anything,  you  would  not  ask 
me.  1 cannot  go  with  you.  Besides,  1 must  go 
to  my  own  father  and  mother.  You  say  they  are 
here — where  do  they  live  ? ” 

“You  must  sec  my  father  iirst,”  she  said, 
clinging  tightly  to  his  arm.  “There  is  no  use  in 
contending  with  me,  Denis  ; you  know  you  always 
used  to  give  up  to  me  ; you  never  refused  me  any- 
thing on  which  I had  set  my  heart,  and  I am  sure 
you  are  not  going  to  begin  the  very  first  day  after 
such  along  absence.  You  may  go  away  after  you 
have  seen  my  father,  if  you  like,  only  come  now. 
Besides,  if  you  come,  L will  tell  you  something 
about  Keefe.” 

He  had  never  been  able  to  resist  her  entreaties  ; 
he  could  not  resist  them  now.  She  led  him  up 
the  bank,  still  keeping  hold  of  his  arm  with  one 
hand, while  the  other  held  her  dead  bird  ; drew  him 
on  through  the  grounds,  still  holding  him  as  if  she 
feared  he  would  escape  her,  up  the  steps,  and 
through  the  open  door  of  the  portico  into  the  hall. 
Here  they  were  seen  by  one  of  the  servants,  who 
with  amazement  beheld  his  young  lady  clinging  to 
the  arm  of  a sailor-like  youth,  in  a linen  jacket 
and  trousers  and  a coarse  straw  hat.  On  entering 
the  house  Denis  took  off  his  hat,  and  a very 
handsome  face  and  a mass  of  light  brown  curling 
hair  showed  themselves. 

‘ ‘ He’s  one  of  the  gang  that  stole  her  away,  I 
suppose,”  said  the  man  who  was  watching  them  • 
“ and,  as  I live,  she  is  taking  him  to  her  father. 
The  Count  will  blow  the  fellow's  brains  out.” 

Unconscious  of  any  observation,  and  not  caring 
in  the  least  if  all  the  world  had  been  there  to  see, 
Coral  laid  Ariel  in  his  cage,  and  then  led  Denis 
into  the  room  where  she  had  left  her  father. 


Softly  opening  the  door,  she  entered,  her  arm  still 
wound  round  that  of  her  companion.  The  Count 
still  sat  beside  the  writing-table,  his  head  leaning 
back  against  the  cushions  of  his  chair. 

“ Father  !”  said  Coral,  “ I have  found  Denis — 
Denis  who  was  so  kind  to  me,  and  whom  I love  so 
much.”  The  Count  did  not  stir.  “ He  is  asleep, 
I must  waken  him,”  said  Coral ; and,  going  up  to 
him,  she  kissed  his  cheek.  It  felt  as  cold  as 
marble,  and,  frightened,  she  scarcely  know  why, 
she  attempted  to  raise  his  head.  It  was  heavy 
and  stilf.  “ Oh  ! my  father  ! my  father  ! he  is 
dead!”  she  exclaimed,  and  her  cry  brought  the 
servants  into  the  room. 

All  was  now  terror  and  confusion.  One  ilew  to 
summon  the  Count’s  “ confessor,”  Father  Jerome  ; 
another  ran  for  the  nearest  doctor ; Coral  knelt 
beside  her  father’s  chair,  and  held  his  hand  in 
hers,  with  her  other  hand  she  grasped  that  of 
Denis,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  glances  of  wonder 
and  scorn  cast  on  him  by  the  servants.  As  for 
Denis,  he  only  thought  of  Coral,  she  was  the  only 
object  in  the  room  that  lie  saw.  At  last  a 
physician  arrived. 

“The  young  lady  ought  to  be  removed,”  he 
said,  with  a glance  of  surprise  and  curiosity  at 
Denis.  * ‘ Had  not  you  better  go  to  your  room, 
mademoiselle,  while  I try  to  recover  your  father?” 

Coral  mechanically  moved  into  a window  recess, 
but  she  still  kept  fast  hold  of  Denis’s  hand. 

“ You  must  not  leave  me,”  she  said. 

And  they  sat  down  together  on  the  lounge, 
where  a short  time  before  she  had  sat  with  her 
father  and  talked  of  Keefe.  Father  Jerome  now 
entered.  He  was  a small,  thin  man,  with  little 
bright  brown  eyes,  and  a keen  though  kindly 
expression  of  face.  He  went  up  to  the  physician, 
who  was  examining  the  body. 

“ Is  there  any  hope  ?”  he  asked. 

“Xone!  He  is  quite  dead.  I can  be  of  no 
use,  so  I will  resign  my  place  to  yon,  sir.  ” 

And  with  a slight  sneer  he  bowed  to  the  priest, 
and  took  his  departure. 

Father  Jerome  had  known  the  Count  long  and 
well,  and  now  he  looked  sadly  on  the  livid  and 
stony  face  of  his  dead  friend ; and,  crossing  him- 
self, murmured  a prayer  for  the  departed  soul. 

“Alas  !”  he  said,  softly;  “passion  and  anguish 
and  remorse  have  left  their  deep  lines  on  his  face. 
Well!  God  give  him  peace  now!”  Then  he 
addressed  the  servants.  “ Remove  Monsieur’s 
remains  to  his  chamber.  Where  is  Mademoiselle?” 

“ There  she  is,  Father!”  said  one  of  the  women, 
with  a glance  of  indignant  contempt  at  Coral  and 
her  companion. 

Father  Jerome  was  tco  shrewd  and  ready-witted 
not  to  divine  at  a glance  who  Denis  was,  for  of 
course  he  was  familiar  with  every  particular  of 
Coral’s  story.  He  went  up  to  Coral,  whose  tears 
still  bowed,  though  her  grief  was  quiet  now.  It 
was  not  of  that  overwhelming  sort  which  refused 
to  be  comforted. 

“ Your  father  has  left  us  for  a time,”  said  the 
priest,  “ but  we  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
my  child.  God  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  I will  try  to  take  care  of  you,  as  it  was  the 
Count’s  wish  I should  do,  if  he  was  called  away. 
Trust  me,  your  happiness  and  welfare  shall  always 
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be  my  first  object.  But  •svlio  is  this  young 
man  ? ” 

“ Rather,  tliis  is  Denis — Denis  who  was  so  good 
to  me  when  I was  a little  child,  and  no  one  else 
was  kind  to  me.” 

“Mrs.  Brady’s  son.” 

And  Father  Jerome  looked  scrutinisingly  at  the 
young  man,  for  Mrs.  Brady’s  character  was  not 
calculated  to  impress  any  one  in  favour  of  her 
relations. 

“And  my  brother,”  said  Coral,  detecting  the 
look  and  accent  of  distrust. 

“I  should  wish  to  think  well  of  any  one  who 
has  been  kind  to  Mademoiselle  de  Yallette,”  said 
Father  Jerome,  “ but  your  visit  has  been  at  a most 
unfortunate  time.” 

“I  made  him  come,”  said  Coral,  the  flash  of 
anger  drying  all  her  tears,  “ and  if  my  father  had 
j been  alive  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him, — 
he  loved  everything  and  everybody  that  I loved.” 
I And  again  her  eyes  flowed  over. 

“My  dear  child,”  said  Father  Jerome,  “will 
you  not  go  to  3Tour  room  ? it  is  not  fit  that  you 
stay  here  any  longer.” 

“But  Denis  must  not  go  away,  Father  Jerome,” 
saiil  Coral. 

“Leave  him  with  me,  daughter,”  said  the 
priest,  gently  ; “ 1 will  take  care  of  him.” 

“Yes,  dear  Coral,  go  to  your  room,”  said 
Denis  ; “ it  is  better  that  you  should.  Don’t  mind 
me.” 

“But  I will  mind  you,  Denis;  no  one  shall 
prevent  me ! ” she  said,  with  all  her  untamed 
Indian  blood  flashing  in  her  eyes. 

And  then  the  thought  of  her  dead  father,  and 
all  Ms  tenderness,  came  over  her,  and  she  softened 
again. 

“Well,  I will  go,”  she  said,  “if  you  promise  to 
stay  here.” 

“ I cannot  stay,  Coral  ; you  know  I must  go  to 
see  my  father  and  mother.” 

“Well,  then,  promise  me  not  to  leave  Quebec 
till  I see  you  again.” 

“ I promise  that,  Coral ; nothing  could  make  me 
go  away  without  seeing  you  again.” 

“Very  well;  remember  I trust  you.”  And 
releasing  his  hand  she  left  the  room. 

“ Mademoiselle  de  Vallette  seems  much  attached 
to  you,”  said  Father  Jerome  quickly,  “ and,  no 
donbt,  you  are  equally  so  to  her.” 

“ By  no  means,”  said  Denis,  looking  straight  at 
the  prie.st ; “I  love  her  a thousand  times  better 
than  she  loves  me.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  priest,  “ you  are  candid. 
Well,  in  return,  I will  be  candid  with  you.  The 
laws  and  customs  of  the  world  have  placed  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  you  and  the  young  lady, 
blie  is  now  the  sole  heiress  of  great  wealth, — the 
acknowledged  daughter  of  a man  of  rank  and  pro- 
perty ; your  birth,  situation,  and  circumstances  be- 
long, as  you  must  be  aware,  to  another  and  totally 
different  sphere  ; her  position  and  prospects  have 
changed,  and  the  relations  between  you  must 
change  also  ; there  can  no  longer  be  anything  like 
equality  between  you  ; therefore,  the  less  you  see 
of  each  other  the  better.” 

“ The  better  for  me,  perhaps,”  said  Denis;  “ for 
her  it  does  not  matter.” 


“Perhaps  not;  but  as  her  father  confided  her 
to  my  care  in  case  of  his  death,  I must  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  danger.  At  the  same 
time,  if  she  wishes  to  show  her  gratitude  for  any 
services  you  may  have  formerly  rendered  her,  by  as- 
sisting you  in  whatever  mode  of  life  you  have  chosen, 
I shall  not  object.  If  you  have  had  the  presumption 
to  cherish  any  other  hopes,  they  can  never  be  realised, 
even  if  Mademoiselle  were  foolish  enough  to 
encourage  them.  I tell  you  plainly,  I should  know 
how  to  frustrate  them.” 

At  this  the  indignant  blood  burned  in  Denis’s 
cheek,  and  his  eye  flashed  fire. 

“I  want  no  help  from  any  one,”  he  said. 
“ Coral  owes  me  uo  gratitude,  and  no  man  but  a 
priest  dares  suspect  me  of  underhand  plans  or 
motives.  It  is  not  because  she  is  a Count’s 
daughter,  and  an  heiress,  that  1 love  her;  I 
loved  her  as  well  when  I thought  she  was 
the  daughter  of  old  Indian  Louis,  and  had  not  a 
cent  in  the  world  ; and  she  knows  that.  But  she 
cares  nothing  for  me — she  never  did — except  some 
small  share  of  sisterly  kindness  and  pity,  and  that 
at  least  she  will  bear  for  me  while  she  lives,  for 
she  has  a true  and  tender  heart,  and  no  worldly 
fashions  will  ever  spoil  it.  But  if  she  did  love 
me,”  and  the  wild  light  of  his  eye  almost  startled 
the  priest  as  he  spoke,  “ I tell  you,  old  man,  not 
all  the  priests  nor  all  the  soldiers  in  your  walled 
town  should  keep  her  from  me.  Love  and  nature 
are  stronger  than  all  the  chains  custom  or  gold 
can  forge.  And  you  may  find  that  out  yet ! ” he 
said,  as  the  thought  of  Keefe  crossed  his  mind. 

“This  violence  is  singularly  unbecoming  at  such 
a time,”  said  Father  Jerome,  as  calmly  as  ever. 

“ 1 cannot  listen  to  such  things  with  indiffer- 
I ence,”  said  Denis,  “but  I am  a i'ool  to  be  angry 
with  such  as  you.” 

“ You  certainly  are,”  said  the  priest,  “for,  I 
assure  you,  I should  have  great  pleasure  in  serving 
you  if  I knew  any  way  in  which  1 could  do  so  with 
propriety.” 

; “ I want  no  help  or  assistance  from  any  one, 

least  of  all  from  Coral  or  any  of  her  new  friends. 
My  hands  are  able  to  earn  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  my  wants,  and  if  the 3'  were  not,  it  is  not 
from  3Tou,  or  such  as  3Tou,  I should  ask  for  aid. 
And,  now,  if  you  will  tell  me  where  Xicholas 
Brady  lives,  I will  rid  you  of  my  presence.:” 

Father  Jerome  did  so,  and  Denis  left  the  room 
and  the  house. 

“A  very  fiery  youth  indeed,”  said  Father 
Jerome  to  himself,  as  he  looked  after  Denis  from 
the  window,  “ and  not  a bad-looking  fellow  either, 
though  a complete  rustic.  I must  take  care  she 
does  not  see  him  again.” 

(T%  be  coHf.itti'.ed.) 


AX  ELECTROTYPE  WEDDING. 

Everybody  has  heard,  or  should  have  heard,  of 
the  kindly  ritual  called  the  “ (loldcn  \Y  edding,” 
and  of  the  more  frequentty  performed  ceremonial 
known  as  the  “ Silver  Wedding.  ” But  if  an3'one 
does  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  grace- 
ful observances;  or  the  poefjgt  which  can  he  made 
to  surround  them,  let  him  procure  Miss  Frederica 
Bremer’s  novel,  “The  Neighbours,”  and,  when  he 
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has  read  it,  let  him  send  a well-expressed  .and 
becoming  letter  of  thanks  to  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  for  their  having  indicated  a new  pleasure. 

The  “ Golden  and  Silver  Weddings  ” are  foreign 
inventions.  Perhaps  their  meaning  is  mure 
thoroughly  understood  in  England  than  many 
smart  persons  imagine — perhaps  the  observances 
themselves,  divested  of  the  foreign  ceremonial,  are 
not  neglected  in  happy  old  homes.  But  the  folks 
who  have  heart  for  such  things  do  not  advertise 
their  happiness,  and  in  these  days,  unless  a fes- 
tival forms  the  subject  of  a penny-a-lining  para- 
graph, it  is  not  taken  into  account  by  many 
observers  of  national  peculiarities.  I do  not  think 
that  an  English  husband  and  wife  w ho,  having 
shared  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  half-a- century,  and 
with  eyes  a little  dimmed  by  years,  and  a little 
by  the  overflowing  of  affectionate  hearts,  should 
revert  to  the  memory  of  their  bridal  day,  and 
with  thankfulness,  and  some  mingling  of  smiles 
and  tears,  should  try  to  recall  its  incidents,  amid  a 
circle  of  loving  children  and  grandchildren,  would 
much  care  to  read  in  the  suburban  journal  that 
infests  their  neighbourhood  a paragraph  like  this : 

“A  Golden  Wedding. — Yesterday  we  had  the 
distinguished  pleasure  of  witnessing,  .or  ‘ assisting 
at,’  as  orrr  lively  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  woidd  say,  one  of  those  interesting 
festivities  which,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
bard  of  Avon,  ‘ cause  our  youth  to  be  renewed 
like  the  eagle.’  The  ocas  in  quo,  if  the  ladies 
will  forgive  us  for  quoting  from  a classical  author, 
was  the  delightful  residence  of  Methusaleh  Pair, 
Esquire,  and  known  as  Harmony  Lodge,  Wands- 
worth. The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  wedding  with  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  lady  who  has  been  his 
partner  during  the  moiety  of  a century.  The 
gardens  of  the  lodge  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  garlands,  and  other  ornaments,  from  the 
world-famous  establishment  of  Messrs.  Flaunter 
and  Gingle,  and  under  a spacious  tent,  erected 
expressly  by  Mr.  Pauli,  was  laid  out  a handsome 
collation,  at  which,  sooth  to  say,  the  ‘ troops  of 
friends  ’ who  assembled  were  nothing  loath  to 
put  in  an  early  appearance,  and  to  refresh  the 
inner  man  with  the  delicacies  so  hospitably  pro- 
vided. When  enjoyment  had  waited  on  appetite, 
and,  let  us  hope,  health  on  both,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  a gentleman  resident  not  a hundred 
miles  from  Araminta  Hoad,  Bermondsey,  rose  to 
propose  the  toast  of  the  day,  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  add,  the  United  Healths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parr. 
The  orator’s  speeeh  was  all  that  could  possibly 
be  desired,  and  if  its  touching  pathos  occasionally 
brought  tears  into  the  bright  eyes  of  many  a fair 
listener,  melancholy  was  speedily  dissipated  by 
the  sparkling  wit  with  which  the  speaker  relieved 
his  discourse.  The  toast  was  honoured  with  the 
most  heartfelt  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Parr,  in  returning 
thanks,  was  much  affected,  &c.  <fcc.” 

Xo,  a real  Golden  Wedding  is  held  without  the 
aid  of  our  friend  with  the  fluent  pen.  May  many 
and  many  such  a wedding,  and  en  attendant  (as  he 
would  write)  many  and  many  a Silver  one  be 
celebrated  by  those  who  are  now  contributing 
interesting  paragraphs  to  the  first  column  of  the 


“Times.”  And  if  they  have  chosen  well,  and 
time  is  kind  to  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
brides  and  bridegrooms  of  this  our  Xovember 
should  not  join  affectionate  hands  in  Xovember, 
I860,  and  even  Xovember,  1911,  and  on  every  day 
in  the  meantime. 

But  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  use  imita- 
tions in  lieu  of  realities,  as  Mr.  *****  js  accepted 
as  a divine,  and  Mr.  *****  as  a poet,  and 
Mr.  ******  as  a critic,  and  Lord  ****  as  a 
statesman  (it  is  of  no  use  to  count  these  stars,  I 
don’t  mean  anybody  in  particular,  and  I hope  I 
am  too  great  a Sham  myself  to  wflsh  to  give  offence), 
and  as  we  have  false  shirt  fronts  and  paper  collars, 
and  as  we  dye  our  wigs,  and  smile  on  everybody 
whom  we  detest,  and  pretend  to  feel  genial  at 
Christmas,  and  call  on  friends  W'hen  we  know 
they  are  out,  and  cordially  thank  bores  for  sending 
us  their  bad  books,  and  rave  about  the  opera 
which  wre  would  give  a guinea  not  to  go  to,  and 
manceuvre  for  cards  entitling  us  to  be  crushed  on 
the  third  step  from  the  hall  when  Mrs.  St.  Bullion 
is  At  Home,  and  send  sovereigns  to  charities 
whose  secretary  has  the  sense  to  be  very  careful 
in  advertising  his  receipts,  and  offer  mugs  and 
medals  to  Volunteer  shots,  now  that  the  shooting 
is  so  capitally  reported,  and  stay  in  London  when 
wre  would  rather  go  to  the  sea,  and  go  to  Brighton 
when  we  would  rather  stay  in  London,  and 
deliver  lectures  when  we  have  nothing  to  say,  and 
applaud  lectures  when  the  teacher  has  nothing  to 
teaeh,  and  rejoice  when  Biggings,  whom  we  hate, 
comes  into  a legacy,  which  we  expected,  and  do 
all  the  rest  of  the  wise  and  sincere  things  which 
wise  and  sincere  cynics  (like  myself)  think  it 
caustic  and  clever  to  enumerate, — I say,  if  we  do 
all  this,  why  should  we  not  borrow  the  Golden 
Wedding  notion,  but  adapt  it  to  the  tone  of  the 
society  that  comports  itself  as  above  depicted  ? It 
would  only  be  adding  another  sham  to  a very 
long  list,  and  I think  the  addition  might  be  rather 
a pleasant  one. 

Silver  and  gold  have  we  none,  but  we  may  go 
in  for  Electrotype.  Joseph  Surface  has  epigram- 
mat  ised  upon  the  value  of  “sentimental  French 
plate,”  and  Joseph  was  a wise  man,  though 
Sheridan,  w'ho  was  a witty  man,  thought  it  neces- 
sary, for  theatrical  purposes,  to  make  him  exhibit 
himself,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  as  such  an  ass  as  the 
real  Mr.  Surface  never  w ould  have  proved.  Let 
us  avail  ourselves  of  his  hint,  I say,  and  electro- 
type the  interesting  ceremonial  so  charmingly 
described  by  bliss  Bremer.  Who  will  come  with 
me  to  an  Electrotype  Wedding  ? I can  take  you, 
but  you  must  dress  yourself  very  nicely.  Xo 
studs  ? Ah,  but  you  must  get  some  beautiful 
studs,  or  I cannot  think  of  introducing  you,  and 
those  sleeve  links  are  very  paltry.  Here  is  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  and  here  are  five  shillings  for 
you.  A gentleman  must  wear  jewellery;  how  else 
is  he  to  be  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  ? 

Just  in  time,  I declare.  Lunch  at  three,  that 
noble-looking  butler  said.  Butler,  my  dear  boy, 
he  is  as  much  our  friend  Lacquerby  Yeneer’s 
butler,  as  you  are,  but  he  is  very  well  got  up,  and 
wears  a benevolent  smile,  specially  invented  for 
the  day — generally  he  is  austerely  polite,  while 
sober.  Attention  to  trifles  is  sneered  at  by  fools. 
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but  is  the  evidence  of  true  art.  Let  us  go  up-stairs. 
What  a nice  party,  and,  like  the  butler  who  is 
not  a butler,  they  have  all  put  on  a genial, 
wedding-day  smile.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacquerby 
Veneer  were  married  this  day  twenty-live  years 
(it  was  in  1S86  ; do  the  sum  now,  it  may  not  be 
so  easy  after  champagne),  and  so  they  are  going 
to  keep  an  Electrotype  Wedding. 

Lorenzo,  to  discriminate  is  just,  and,  Lorenzo, 
or  whatever  your  name  is,  my  valued  and  intimate 
friend,  if  you  are  going  to  laugh  in  the  wrong 
place,  or  indeed  to  laugh  at  all  on  a sacred  and 
touching  occasion  like  this,  you  had  better  go 
away.  Recause,  though  the  Veneers  ask  me  to 
their  parties,  inasmuch  as  I am  a pleasing  man 
and  know  some  Lords,  l am  not  strong  enough 
with  them  to  run  any  risks.  And  I love  them, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  two  good  dinners 
which  Veneer  gives  during  the  season — the  others 
I am  unfortunate  enough  to  be  unable  to  accept. 
So  behave  yourself  properly,  and  1 will  introduce 
you  to  pretty  Miss  Flora  Veneer,  but  don’t  lose 
your  heart,  because  you  have  no  money,  and, 
entre  non*.  Miss  Flora  will  have  none.  I know 
that  as  a family  friend  and  in  confidence,  mind, 
bnt  young  Archibald  Rollestone,  who  is  spoonify- 
ing  there,  thinks  she  will  have  10,000?.,  aud 
would  have  a right  to  think  so  if  the  City  thought 
better  of  Madagascar  Central  Convertibles.  Archy 
Rollestone  is  awfully  hard  up,  and  his  cousin 
Walter  Rollestone,  who  comes  here,  knows  all 
about  it,  and  if  it  were  not  that  of  course  cousinly 
affection  compels  him  to  keep  the  secret,  Walter 
could  settle  Arcliy’s  business  with  one  shrug. 
There  is  nothing  serious,  therefore,  aud  you  may 
go  and  flirt  if  you  like,  but  remember  Madagascar. 
It  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  when  there 
are  silver  mines  in  it,  and  they  pay,  Lacquerby 
Veneer  will  be  a rich  man,  if  he  has  not  been 
obliged  to  pawn  his  shares  in  the  meantime. 

Rut  here  comes  papa,  rubbing  his  white  hands 
gently.  Handsome  rings,  Lorenzo,  and  none  of 
your  Burlington  Arcade  rubbish,  but  real.  They 
were  nearly  all  Testimonials,  and  that  massive 
gold,  real  gold  chain  was  a testimonial.  He  is  a 
good  man  ? Why,  of  course  he  is.  I)o  you  think 
I Would  bring  you  to  the  house  of  any  but  a good 
man  ? But  his  goodness  has  no  exact  bearing  on 
that  jewellery,  because  he  belongs  to  a Testi- 
monial Association — why,  of  course  it’s  secret, 
but  1 know  it  as  a family  friend,  and  in  contidence, 
mind — and  the  members  present  one  another  with 
elegant  things,  and  make  elegant  speeches — you 
should  have  seen  Veneer  cry  when  they  gave  him 
that  watch,  and  sob  out  that  every  beat  of  his 
heart  was  responsive  to  its  ticking.  He  is  a good- 
looking  man  ; very,  I think.  Virtue  and  goodness 
keep  the  countenance  pleasant,  and  he  is  only 
lift}’,  at  least  he  says  so,  though  I know  somebody 
who  heard  him  incautiously  mention  that  he  w'as 
taken  as  a boy  to  sec  Mr.  Pitt’s  funeral,  and  Pitt 
died — of  course  you  young  fellows  don’t  know 
when,  but  it  was  in  1805,  and  Lacky  Veneer 
must  have  been  live  years  old  then,  if  he  was 
taken  to  see  a funeral.  But  perhaps  he  told  a 
story,  or  perhaps  he  was  tipsy,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  was  saying  ; let  us  be  charitable.  He  does 
not  look  much  more  than  lifty,  does  lie  ? O,  never 


mind  the  crow’s  feet  and  the  hard  lines ; is  that  the 
way  to  look  at  a man  on  his  wedding-day  ? Be 
charitable,  Lorenzo,  I tell  you  ; I dare  say  you 
will  have  hard  lines  and  crow’s  feet  when  you 
have  been  a humbug  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
like  Mr.  Lacrpierby.  Let  me  introduce  you. 
Signor  Lorenzo — Mr.  Veneer.  Only  too  happy, 
my  dear  Mr.  Veneer,  to  be  the  humble  means 
of  making  two  gentlemen  accpiainted  who  ought 
to  know  one  another.  But  you  are  an  impostor, 
Lacrpierby,  and  Mrs.  Lacrpierby  there,  is  another. 
Twenty-live  years — don’t  talk  such  nonsense  to 
us  ; ten,  or  if  you  insist  upon  it,  twelve,  not  an 
hour  more.  Neither  of  you  looks  it,  and  so  do 
not  attempt,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  to 
deceive  your  friends.  Ha ! ha ! Meet  again 
below'?  Certainly,  I trust  so,  ha!  ha  ! Yes,  that 
is  Sir  Habakkuk  Zeplianiak  ; pray  go  and  speak 
to  him,  Mr.  Veneer.  We’ll  meet  again  below'. 

1 don’t  know  what  he  means,  Lorenzo,  but  I 
mean  in  the  dining-room.  Is  he  not  a pleasant 
fellow'  ? Why  did  I call  you  Signor  ? Because 
Lorenzo  is  a ridiculous  name,  and  I am  not  going 
to  be  ridiculous.  Who  gave  you  that  name  ? I 
did.  Very  well,  then  I have  a right  to  give  you 
another.  Besides,  I have  made  yon  an  Italian, 
and  the  girls  will  be  delighted  to  know  you  ; only 
keep  up  the  character,  and  say  and  look  things 
which  you  would  not  dare  to  say  and  look  as  an 
Englishman — they  won’t  mind.  I’ll  say  you  were 
private  secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  dis- 
missed because  the  King  "was  jealous  of  your  good 
looks,  and  would  have  served  you  Rizzio  fashion, 
only  that  you  hid  yourself  in  a bomb,  and  were 
shot  into  the  bay.  They’ll  believe  anything  a 
foreigner  tells  them.  Besides,  they  don’t  know 
what  a bomb  is.  Their  father  does,  I believe. 
Now  then,  let  us  speak  to  Mrs.  Lacquerby,  if  we 
can  get  near  her ; we  ought  to  have  done  so  at 
first,  but  we  must  tell  her  that  we  vainly  tried  to 
break  into  the  circle  of  congratulations. 

You  don't  like  her,  Signor  ? Will  you  hold  your 
tongue  ? You  are  bound  to  like  her,  you  are  going 
to  have  a capital  lunch  at  her  table  presently. 
Why  don’t  you  like  her  ? Her  voice  is  false,  and 
her  smile  is  false,  and  she  is  a humbug.  Very  rude 
observations,  Signor,  and,  as  I have  before  had 
occasion  to  remark,  you  ought  to  be  charitable.  She 
always  detested  Veneer,  Signor,  and  now  she  despises 
him.  She  was  made  to  marry  him,  instead  of  a 
young  surgeon  in  the  arm}',  w’hom  she  liked,  and 
had  to  give  up  because  Lacquerby  Veneer  was  a 
bouncing,  bumptious  man,  who  made  her  parents 
think  she  was  marrying  Golconda,  with  California 
for  a eonntry  seat.  Rut  she  might  have’ learned  to 
like  him,  — almost  any  woman  can  be  made  to 
like  almost  any  man,  unless  the  man  is  an  litter 
humbug.  Then  she  gets  to  despise  him,  and  that 
is  not  so  well.  She  might  even  have  borne  that, 
if  liis  humbug  had  been  a success,  and  he  had  been 
a good  fellow  with  it.  Rut  it  was  not.  He  has 
only  pretended  to  succeed,  and  has,  all  his  life, 
been  struggling  to  keep  up  appearances.  She 
ought  to  have  helped  him  ? Of  course  she  ought, 
and  did,  although  his  temper  was  brutal,  and  he 
treated  her  with  vulgar  coarseness.  She  did  help 
him,  and  is  helping  him  now,  and  that’s  the  reason 
she  speaks  in  that  speech,  and  smiles  with  that 
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smile.  Slie  has  had  to  keep  the  peace  with 
Lacquerby  Veneer  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
how  was  she  to  avoid  becoming  a humbug,  poor 
thing?  You  are  au  uncharitable  Italian,  Signor, 
and  deserved  to  be  blown  out  of  the  bomb.  But 
wait  until  you  have  liad  your  lunch,  and  then  you 
may  think  better  of  her. 

"Want  to  go  ? Nonsense.  You  must  remain, 
Lorenzo — do  you  wish  to  get  me  into  a scrape, 
when  I have  told  you,  in  all  the  sacred  confidence 
of  friendship,  that  I want  to  stand  well  with  the 
Veneers  ? Besides,  I should  like  to  introduce  you 
to  Miss  Flora.  You  don’t  like  the  look  she  is 
giving  young  Bollestone.  Stuff — go  and  make  her 
give  the  same  sort  of  look  to  you,  or  a kinder.  She 
will,  on  small  provocation,  for  she  is  an  awful 
flirt.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  family — if  Flora  takes 
you  under  her  wing  it  will  be  all  right — she  has  a 
deuce  of  a temper,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the 
household  of  whom  her  father  is  thoroughly  afraid. 
She  scratches  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread,  sans 
ceremonie,  I can  tell  you,  and  when  he  puts  her 
monkey  up,  that  excitable  quadrumane  bites.  You 
don't  care  about  knowing  her.  Well,  then,  look  at 
her  sister,  the  mild  beauty,  Bliss  Isabella.  Are 
you  religious — T hope  you  are,  Lorenzo — well,  by 
a curious  coincidence,  so  is  she.  You  should  hear 
the  disturbance  she  makes,  if  her  brother  Charley 
there  dares  to  bring  out  “ Bell's  Life  ” on  a Sun- 
day, and  how  she  explains  to  him  that  he  is  a heathen 
without  hope  in  this  world  or  the  next,  and  the 
still  greater  disturbance  she  makes  if  the  carriage 
is  not  ready  to  take  her  off  to  afternoon  service  at 
S.  Polycarp’s.  You  do  not  like  her  either  ? Here, 
speak  to  Charley  Veneer  as  he  passes.  They  call 
him  a good  fellow',  but  his  father  does  not  think 
him  so,  simply  because  the  young  fellow'  has  elegant 
tastes,  will  not  do  anything,  and  spends  eight  times 
his  allowance.  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts.  Well, 
Charles,  a great  day  for  the  family.  Let  me  intro- 
duce my  friend,  Signor  Lorenzo.  Ha  ! ha  ! very 
good  indeed,  Charley.  What  did  he  say,  Signor. 
I laughed,  but  didn’t  catch  it  ? Asked  if  you  were 
any  relation  to  Lorenzo  de  Medicine.  Ha  ! ha  ! 
Not  a bad  shot  for  a young  fellow  who  reads 
“ Bell’s  Life.  ” Besides,  it  showed  a readiness  to 
be  friendly.  When  good  feeling  prompts  the  joke 
a man  is  heartless  iudeed  who  criticises  it — re- 
member that  sentiment ; it  will  be  very  useful  if 
you  ever  drop  to  be  a freemason  or  chxu’chwarden, 
or  anything  in  the  after-dinner  line. 

A bustle,  signifying  that  we  are  to  descend.  Let 
a good  many  of  the  party  go  a-liead,  and  then  we 
shall  get  near  the  door,  and  can  escape  when  you 
will.  Dear,  dear,  how  touching ! See,  Signor. 
Because  it  is  a wedding-day  observance,  Mr. 
Lacquerby  Veneer  takes  Mrs.  Lacquerby  Veneer 
under  his  arm,  and  down  they  go  together,  like 
bridegroom  and  bride,  and  will  sit  side  by  side,  I 
bet,  just  as  they  did  on  the  day  in  1836,  w hen  the 
girl  who  had  been  Bosa  Clare  early  that  morning 
hated  James  Veneer  (the  Lacquerby  prefix  came 
later,  to  obliterate  some  recollections  of  a composi- 
tion with  creditors),  and  did  not  despise  him  as 
Bosa  Veneer  now  does.  Yet  there  is  a graeious, 
proud,  matronly  look  at  the  other  matrons  and  the 
maidens,  as  she  goes  out.  He  does  not  aet  nearly 
so  well,  and  yet  at  the  moment  he  half  believes 


that  he  is  not  half  a bad  fellow.  Next  comes  Sir 
Habbakuk  Zeplianiali  with  Miss  Flora — Bollestone 
offered  his  arm,  but  she  took  the  city  kuight — 
Archy’s  cousin  has  peached,  that’s  clear.  Sir 
Habbakuk  is  not  an  elegant  person,  and  his 
aspirates  are  capricious — wliat’s  that  ho  is  saying 
about  leaving  his  at  in  the  awl  ? but  if  he  can’t 
put  iu  an  II  in  the  right  place,  he  can  a young 
fellow  who  wants  a situation,  and  he  is  here 
because  Charley  must  be  taken  care  of.  The  Beve- 
rend  Timius  Mewl  or  follows  with  Miss  Isabella, 
but  that’s  nothing,  Signor,  if  you  are  Isabellically 
inclined  ; the  reverend  man  knows  all  about  the 
family,  and  has  his  eye  elsewhere.  Mr.  Whistleton 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Parry — widow  and  widower — and  i 
she'd  have  him  if  she  could,  but  she  can’t,  because 
he  knew  poor  Bob  Parry,  and  the  home  tyranny 
suffered  by  him,  and  that  another  friend,  Clover 
(here  he  comes,  making  bliss  Dolmantle  laugh 
wickedly),  said  that  if  Parry  took  laudanum,  the 
verdict  would  be  Justifiable  Parricide.  Clover  and 
bliss  Dolly,  aforesaid — that  is  a pretty  girl,  Signor, 
.and  Clover  might  do  worse,  and  will,  for  it’s  his 
ay  ay.  Don't  say  red  hair,  at  least  not  until  she  has 
gone  by,  for  she  is  a vain  little  thing,  and  likes  to 
get  men  into  squabbles  about  her.  Next  comes 
Mr.  Katter  Feltoe,  the  great  traveller  (at  least  he 
says  lie  has  travelled  a great  deal,  but  Professor 
Knowing  doesn't  believe  a word  about  those  web- 
footed bisons  which  Mr.  K.  F.  discovered  in  Meso- 
potamia), and  he  is  telling  some  traveller's  story 
to  handsome,  large,  white,  stupid  Mrs.  Shoulders, 
who  does  not  care  a farthing  about  it,  and  does  not 
know  whether  the  Lebanou  is  in  Spain  or  Seringa- 
patam,  but  very  much  wants  to  get  near  blrs.  Bob 
Parry,  to  see  whether  that  noble  lace  is  what  it  i 
looks.  Now  we’ll  go  down,  as  all  the  good  places 
will  be  filled  up,  my  Lorenzo. 

Have  you  not  had  a good  lunch,  Italian,  and  is 
not  the  table  elegant,  with  its  plate,  and  its 
flowers,  and  its  glass,  and  all  the  pretty 
things  upon  it  ? And  the  ladies  arc  dressed 
very  well,  and  laugh  very  pleasantly,  do  they  not  ? 
And  the  win#  is  very  good — now,  don’t  be  a 
humbug,  for  I have  seen  you  take  four  glasses  of 
champagne.  1 knew  all  would  be  done  well,  and 
there  sits  Bosa  Veneer  by  the  side  of  her  lord — 
they  take  wine  together  affably  enough  (yes, 
knock  the  table,  Signor,  we  all  will.  Ah  ! bravo  ! 
brava ! that’s  right),  and,  perhaps,  she  is  not 
thinking  of  the  day  -when  he  threw  the  glass  of 
wine  in  her  face,  and  swore  at  her,  or  why.  Do 
you  see  what  is  before  them  ? A wedding-cake, 
aud  he  puts  the  knife  into  her  hand  that  she  may 
cut  the  first  piece — how  courteously  he  hands  it— 

I wonder  whether  that  is  the  knife  they  say 
he  threatened  to  throw  at  her  on  her  birthday, 
eleven  years  back — pass  me  that  bottle,  I wrant  to 
bow  to  her.  Ha  ! now  for  some  oratory.  Who  s 
the  friend  of  the  family  ? 

Sir  Habbakuk  did  it  pretty  well,  Signor,  didn’t 
he  ? Talked  about  the  heart  too  much,  considering 
that  he  dropped  two  out  of  the  five  letters,  and 
he  should  not  have  thrown  his  eyes  on  the  ham, 
just  as  he  spoke  of  hambition.  But  it  was  all 
very  well,  and  I suppose  they  have  nailed  him  for 
blaster  Charley,  by  that  allusion  to  the  appincss 
of  promoting  the  liupward  path  of  your  friend’s 
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children.  I rather  like  Sir  Habbakuk  Zephaniah, 
and  if  he  asks  me  to  dinner  I shall  go. 

And  now  for  the  reply.  Up  riseth  James  Lac- 
qucrby  Veneer.  Not  bad,  the  struggle  to  speak — 
not  bad,  the  hydraulic  business ; can  you  see 
whether  there  is  really  water  there '? — touched  his 
eyes  siily  with  a drop  of  champagne,  perhaps — an 
artist  is  known  in  triiles,  as  I have  said. 

Here  we  do  want  the  penny-a-liner.  Here  really 
is  paragraph  talk.  Penny-a-lining,  in  rxcekin,  is 
the  oratory  of  such  as  Laequerby  Veneer.  Come 
along,  Signor  Lorenzo  ; we  have  had  lunch  enough, 
and  we  ll  have  a cigar  in  the  park.  You  shall  read 
the  speech  to-morrow — I saw  a man  taking  notes, 
and  1 shall  have  a copy,  printed  on  satin  paper, 
and  tied  up  with  the  cards  of  the  happy  couple  ; 
bless  you,  Veneer  will  not  tlirow  away  a chance  of 
getting  himself  talked  about.  You  shall  have  my 
copy  ; I do  not  mean  to  insert  it  in  my  album  of 
reminiscences.  1 keep  that  for  cards  of  invitation 
to  the  banquets  of  more  awful  swells  than  Veneer. 
Come  along. 

Spoke  well — thanks,  I have  a light — spoke  well  ? 
Certainly.  Very  neat  indeed.  1 snspect  the 
Keverend  Mewler  gave  him  some  hints.  “ Eive- 
and-twenty  years  tossing  on  the  stormy  ocean  of 
life,  yet  ever  anchored  to  the  hearthstone  of  a 
happy  home.  Would  gladly  have  spared  his  wife 
all  the  troubles,  and  have  only  shared  the  joys 
with  her,  but  she  was  a strict  arithmetician,  and 
insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  her  bargain.  Ever 
the  first  she  was  to  see  the  haven  of  hope,  but 
she  never  allowed  the  ship  to  drift.  Wished  every 
man  such  a wife,  and  had  provided  two  such  wives 
for  two  happy  men,  whenever  they  should  descend 
from  the  skies  and  claim  them.  If  his  son  were 
but  half  as  fortunate  as  himself,  he  should  feel  his 
own  happiness  doubled.  Life  was  not  in  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf ; but  honour,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  friends, — those  he  rejoiced  to  say  were  his, 
and  he  won l®  not  say  that  he  had  deserved  them, 
but  w ould  say  that  the  dear  partner  of  his  life  had 
done  so.  (Here  he  cried,  I think.)  They  had 
never  had  a dispute,  far  less  a quarrel,  and  if 
another  five-and-twenty  years  should  be  granted 
them,  the  only  increase  of  happiness  he  could 
desire  for  that  period  woidd  be  in  the  prattle  of  a 
third  generation  of  Laequerby  Veneers.”  Yes, 
my  boy,  he  spoke  very  well,  and  you  may  give 
me  another  cigar,  as  this  don't  draw — it’s  one  of 
those  I keep,  in  a lovely  embroidered  case,  for 
friends  w'ho  call. 

Yes,  that  might  fairly  be  called  an  Electrotype 
Wedding.  There  are  a good  many  such  festivals. 
But  they  bear  no  proportion  at  ail  to  the  thousands 
of  weddings  where  the  real  Gold  and  Silver  come 
out,  and  where  the  words  which  are  as  free  to 
hollow  humbugs  as  to  honest  men  express  the  real 
feelings  of  the  heart.  God  bless  the  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  nndtiply  it.  S.  B. 


MANTAS  Y. 

i. 

Within  a Temple  of  the  Toes, 

Where  twirl'd  the  passionate  Wili, 
I saw  full  many  a market  rose, 

And  sigh'd  for  my  village  lily. 


n. 

With  cynical  Adrian  then  I took  flight 
To  that  old  dead  city  whose  carol 
Bursts  out  like  a reveller's  loud  in  the  night. 

As  he  sits  astride  his  barrel. 

m. 

We  two  were  bound  the  Alps  to  scale, 

Up  the  rock-reflecting  river  ; 

Old  times  blew  thro’  me  like  a gale, 

And  kept  my  thoughts  in  a quiver. 

IV. 

Hawking  ruin,  wood-slope,  and  vine, 

Keel'd  silver-laced  under  my  vision  : 

And  into  me  pass'd,  with  the  green-eyed  wine 
Knocking  hard  at  my  head  for  admission. 

V. 

I held  the  village  lily  cheap, 

And  the  dream  around  her  idle  ; 

Lo,  quietly  as  I lay  to  sleep, 

The  bells  led  me  oft'  to  a bridal. 

VI. 

My  bride  wore  the  hood  of  a Beguine, 

And  mine  was  the  foot  to  falter; 

Three  fowl'd  monks,  rat-eyed,  were  seen  ; 

The  Cross  was  of  bones  o’er  the  altar. 

VII. 

The  Cross  was  of  hones  ; the  priest  that  read, 

A spectacled  necromancer  : 

But  at  the  fourth  word,  the  bride  I led, 

Changed  to  an  Opera  dancer. 

VIII. 

A young  ballet  beauty  who  perk'd  in  her  place, 

A darling  of  pink  and  spangles  ; 

One  fair  foot  level  with  her  face, 

And  the  hearts  of  men  at  her  ancles. 

IX. 

She  whirl’d,  she  twirl’d  ; the  mock -priest  grinn’d, 
And  quickly  his  mask  unriddled  ; 

’Twas  Adrian  ! loud  his  old  laughter  dinn'd  ; 

Then  he  seized  a Addle,  and  liddled. 

x. 

He  fiddled,  he  glow’d  with  the  bottomless  fire, 

Like  Sathanas  in  feature  : 

All  thro’  me  he  liddled  a wolfish  desire 
To  dance  with  that  bright  creature. 

XI. 

And  gathering  courage  I said  to  my  soul, 

Throttle  the  thing  that  hinders  ! 

When  the  three  cowl\l  monks,  from  black  as  coal, 
Wax’d  hot  as  furnace-cinders. 

XII. 

They  caught  her  up,  twirling;  they  leapt  between- 
whiles : 

The  fiddler  flicker’d  with  laughter  : 

Profanely  they  flew  down  the  awful  aisles ! 

Where  I went  sliding  after. 

XIII. 

Down  the  awful  aisles,  by  the  fretted  walls, 

Beneath  the  Gothic  arches  : — 

King  Skull,  in  the  black  confessionals, 

Sat  rub-a-dub-dubbing  his  marches. 

XIV. 

Then  the  silent  cold  stone  warriors  frown’d, 

The  pictured  saints  strode  forward  : 

A whirlwind  swept  them  from  holy  ground  ; 

A tempest  pull’d  them  nor’ ward. 
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XV. 

They  shot  through  the  great  cathedral  <1.  or ; 

Like  mallards  they  traversed  ocean  : 

And  gazing  below,  on  ils  boiling  floor, 

I mark'd  a horrid  commotion. 

XVI. 

Down  a forest’s  long  alleys  they  spun  like 
tops  : 

It  seem’d  that  for  ages  and  ages, 

Thro’  the  Book  of  Life  bereft  of  stops, 

They  waltz’d  continuous  pages. 

XVII. 

And  ages  after,  scarce  awake, 

And  my  blood  with  the  fever  fretting, 

I stood  alone  by  a forest -lake, 

Whose  shadows  the  moon  were  netting. 

xvur. 

Lilies,  golden  and  white,  by  the  curls 
Of  their  broad  flat  leaves  hung  swaying. 

A wreath  of  languid  twining  girls 

Stream’d  upward,  long  locks  disarraying. 

xix. 

Their  cheeks  had  the  satin  frost-glow  of  the 
moon  ; 

Their  eyes  the  tire  of  Sirius. 

They  circled,  and  droned  a monotonous  tune, 
Abandon’d  to  love  delirious. 

xx. 

Like  lengths  of  convolvulus  torn  from  the 
hedge, 

And  trailing  the  highway  over, 

The  dreamy-eyed  mistresses  circled  the  sedge, 
And  call’d  for  a lover,  a lover  ! 

XXI. 

T sank,  I rose  through  seas  of  eyes, 

In  odorous  swathes  delicious  : 

They  fann’d  me  with  impetuous  sighs, 

They  Lit  me  with  kisses  vicious. 

XXII. 

My  ears  v,  ere  spell’d,  my  neck  was  coil’d, 

And  I with  their  fury  was  glowing, 

When  the  marbly  waters  bubbled  and  boil’d 
At  a watery  noise  of  crowing. 

XXIII. 

They  dragg’d  me  low  and  low  to  the  lake  ; 

Their  kisses  more  stormily  shower’d  ; 

On  the  emerald  brink,  in  the  white  moon’s 
wake, 

An  earthly  damsol  cower’d. 

XXIV. 

Fresh  heart -sobs  shook  her  knitted  hands 
Beneath  a tiny  suckling, 

As  one  by  one  of  the  doleful  bands 
Dived  like  a fairy  duckling. 

xxv. 

And  now  my  turn  had  come — 0 me  ! 

What  wisdom  was  mine  that  second  ! 

I dropp’d  on  the  adorer’s  knee  ; 

To  that  sweet  figure  I beckon’d. 

XXVI. 

Save  me  ! save  me  ! for  now  I know 
The  powers  that  nature  gave  me, 

And  the  value  of  honest  love  I know  : — . 

My  village  lily  ! save  me  ! 


XXVII. 

Come  ’twixt  me'  and  the  sisterhood, 

While  the  passion-born  phantoms  are  fleeing  ! 
Oh,  he  that  is  true  to  flesh  and  blood 
Is  true  to  his  own  being  ! 

XXVIII. 

And  he  that  is  false  to  flesh  and  blood, 

Is  false  to  the  star  within  him  : 

And  the  mad  and  hungry  sisterhood 
All  under  the  tides  shall  win  him  ! 

XXIX. 

My  village  lily  ! save  me  ! save  ! 

For  strength  is  with  the  holy  : — 

Already  I shudder’d  to  feel  the  wave, 

As  I kept  sinking  slowly  : — 

XXX. 

I felt  the  cold  wave  and  the  under-tug 

Of  the  Brides,  when — starting  and  shrinking — 
Lo,  Adrian  tilts  the  water-jug  ! 

Aud  Bruges  with  morn  is  blinking. 

XXXI. 

Merrily  sparkles  sunny  prime 
On  gabled  peak  and  arbour  : 

Merrily  rattles  belfry-cbime 
The  sung  of  Sevilla’s  Barber. 

George  Meredith. 


SKETCHES  AT  BRIGHTON. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Helionre,”  “The 
Memoirs  of  a Stomach,”  &c. 

NO.  I. — AQUA  MARINA. 

CarpeT-iug  in  hand,  I,  Robert  Horatio  Green, 
of  Blotting  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  stand  on  the 
railway  platform  at  Brighton,  and  the  great  ques- 
tion requiring  an  immediate  solutionis,  “Where 
shall  I take  up  my  abode — in  lodgings,  or  at  an 
hotel  ? ” Comfort  says,  “ Mine  ease  at  mine  inn,” 
while  economy  declares  for  a sitting  room  and 
bed-room,  ineluding  all  extras,  except  boot-clean- 
ing, kitchen  lire,  parlour  lire,  gas  in  the  passage, 
washing  of  house  linen,  use  of  cruets,  and  the 
option  of  playing  upon  a spinet  of  four  and  a 
half  octaves,  for  the  small  charge  of  oOs.  per 
week.  But  then  the  awful  presence  of  the  lodg- 
ing-letter ! Her  acid,  sharp  features  ; licr  perfect 
respectability ; her  rectitude  of  purpose  and  honesty 
of  conduct  announced  to  you  before  you  have  been 
in  the  house  five  minutes  ; the  number  of  colonels, 
majors,  and  captains,  who  have  preceded  you,  and 
never  had  any  cause  for  complaint,  or  a grumble 
of  any  kind  ; the  confidential  assurance  that  she 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  lodgings,  as  though 
the  falsehood  were  not  apparent  in  every  item  of 
the  furniture  ! The  curtains  bob  short,  refusing 
to  be  drawn  more  than  half-way  across  the  rattling 
windows  ; the  easy  chair — Incus  a non  Incendo — 
stuffed  with  pebbles  from  the  beach,  or  with  old 
cork-screws  from  the  marine  store  shop  near  at 
hand  ; the  sofa,  hard  as  a plank,  and  creaking 
with  infirmities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sharp  pieces 
of  stubbly  Morse-hair  which  run,  goodness  knows 
1 where ; the  carpet,  lately  cleaned  with  ox-gall, 
and  smelling  accordingly  ; the  eternal  chiffonnier, 
suggestive  of  stiff,  formal  oldmaids,  with  their  locks, 
what  there  is  left  of  them,  for  ever  in  disorder ; 
the  rickety  chairs,  the  shaky  table,  the  round, 
convex  mirror,  reflecting  objects  like  a glance  into 
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the  world  of  Lilli  put — all,  all  cry  aloud  lodgings, 
lodgings,  and  yet  that  same  highly  respectable 
vulture  stands  there  telling  you  her  house  was 
newly  furnished  throughout  last  year,  and  that  her 
dear  deceased  husband  was  the  resected  minister 
of  Allsobs  Tabernacle  in  Kasai  Street,  Bath,  for 
many  a long  year,  and  that  until  his  death  she 
had  never  occasion  to  demean  herself  by  taking 
in  lodgers.  Oh  ! there  is  something  peculiarly 
pungent  in  that  phrase  “take  in;”  it  conveys 
its  own  moral,  and  adorns  its  own  tale.  After 
undergoing  this  introductory  process,  3rou  ask  to 
see  the  bed-room,  and  you  smell  it ! Then  those 
yellow -brown  tick  coverings,  made  cleanly  at  the 
' line  of  vision  by  pieces  of  linen  sewn  on  the 
1 sides  ; that  feather-bed,  as  if  the  osseous  remains 
of  the  birds  had  been  left  therein  ; those  drabby, 
dirty,  dimity  curtains  ; that  three-cornered  wasli- 
ing-stand,  and  its  crockery  of  the  early  Britons  ; 
that  general  odour  suggestive  of  mild  typhus,  or 
scarlatina — faugh  ! — 1 cannot  stand  it,  and  as  I 
am  not  rich  enough  to  take  lodgings  opposite 
the  sea,  and  give  a hundred  guineas  a week 
for  decent  rooms,  and  a grander  mode  of  extortion, 
I fain  go  olF  to  the  Excrescent  Hotel,  so  called 
from  its  abutting  from  a crescent,  and  hug  myself 
■with  the  notion  that  that  gentle  boa-constrictor, 
though  she  lubricated,  did  not  swallow  me. 

1 have  had  considerable  experience  in  watching 
the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  that  class  of 
beings  called  lodginghouse-kcepers,  and  they,  one 
and  all,  possess  certain  unmistakeable  traits, 
which,  though  differing  in  degree,  prove  they  all 
belong  to  the  same  family.  From  their  power  of 
“selection” — a polite  name  for  the  faculty  of 
appropriativenoss — I think  Dr.  Darwin  would  be 
highly  interested  in  their  study.  Of  the  two 
sorts  more  deserving  notice  arc  those  which  may 
bo  denominated  the  vultures  and  the  crocodiles. 
The  first  is  generally  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
staircase,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  new  comer, 
while  the  latter  usually  ensconces  herself  behind 
the  flower-pots  in  the  parlour  window  gazing  with 
hungry  looks  at  the  passers-by  like  an  alligator  in 
the  sedges.  The  vulture  preys  upon  you  openly 
and  at  once.  She  feeds  her  “ helps  ” out  of  your 
larder,  and  she  makes  the  tradesmen  give  her  a 
per-eentage  for  her  recommendation.  She  attempts 
to  make  you  pay  your  butcher's  lulls  twice,  and 
when  you  “ cut  up  rough”  thereat,  she  assumes 
the  air  of  injured  innocence,  and  shadows  forth  an 
action  for  defamation  at  the  next  assizes.  But 
although  this  is  all  bad  enough  in  its  way,  for 
myself  1 prefer  the  vulturine  propensities  to  the 
crocodilic.  The  latter  dresses  in  the  height  of 
gentility  ; she  goes  regularly  to  prayers  at  a meet- 
ing-house near,  and  preys  at  home  still  more 
devoutly.  She  has  seen  bettor  days,  she  tells 
you,  and  her  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears  when- 
ever the  subject  of  money  is  discussed  between  you. 
She  professes  a profound  personal  interest  in  you, 
and  when  she  hears  that  your  little  cousin  in 
London  has  the  measles  she  weeps  outright,  and 
calls  her  a little  hangel.  She  hopes  you  will 
never  suspect  her  of  taking  advantage,  and,  till 
the  weekly  bill  is  presented,  you  really  believe 
you  have  found  a true  female  Samaritan  to  pour 
oil  into  your  wounds.  This  upon  experience  you 


find  she  certainly  could  do,  oidy  she  would  irritate 
your  wounds  and  overcharge  you  for  the  oil.  You 
perceive  that  item  after  item  involves  an  over- 
charge of  some  sort,  and  yet  her  manner  of  making 
it  has  been  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  lay  your  finger  upon  the  precise  piece 
of  roguery.  She  weeps  if  you  dispute  the  bill, 
and  she  weeps  when  you  pay  it,  and  hopes  you 
do  not  think  her  mercenary.  She  weeps  when 
you  hint  at  the  possibility  of  leaving  her,  and 
speaks  of  her  forlorn  condition,  as  if  your  only 
duty  in  life  were  to  live  in  her  lodgings  as  a per- 
petual annuity  to  her.  What  with  maudlin  airs, 
pretended  sympathies,  and  the  evidence  of  a little 
spiritual  comfort  now  and  then,  she  is  far  more  dis- 
agreeable to  mo  than  her  less  hypocritical  neigh- 
bour who  cheats  you  openly,  and  threatens  you 
with  law  if  you  mention  the  subject. 

Then  there  is  another  member  of  the  same 
family  that  is  as  necessary  to  know  and  to  shun 
as  those  I have  just  named.  In  this  case  the  lady 
who  lets  you  her  lodgings  most  likely  keeps  a 
bonnet  shop,  or  sells  fancy  goods  of  some  sort, 
which  bring  her  in  contact  with  gentility,  and  she 
acts  accordingly.  Oh,  how  neatly  she  is  dressed  ! 
Bien  chaussee  et  bien  gantee,  with  a waist  like  an 
hour-glass  ; demure,  smiling,  insidious,  and  eager- 
eyed always.  The  drawing-room  she  proposes  to 
let  you  is  nicely  furnished — at  least,  you  think  so 
at  lirst — but  when  you  come  to  experience  the  uses 
thereof,  you  soon  find  out  your  mistake.  In  the 
first  place  the  tables,  occasional  and  otherwise,  the 
easy-chairs  and  the  sofa,  are  all  carefully  swaddled 
in  those  wretched  nets  called  anti-macassars,  so 
that  you  perpetually  find  yourself  caught  in  a net, 
like  a herring  or  sole  in  the  meshes.  All  the  china 
ornaments  so  lavishly  strewn  about  are  of  that 
description  which  made  its  debut  immediately 
after  the  composition  peaches  and  apples,  and 
chalky  parrots  went  out  of  fashion,  while  num- 
berless trumpery  ornaments  of  all  kinds  are 
arranged  everywhere,  decorated  with  little  mat-  i 
ters  of  worthless  but  ingenious  millinery.  The 
vilely-painted  pictures  arc  hung  by  ribbons  with 
a large  bow,  trimmed  with  lace  where  the  nail 
goes  in  the  wall,  and  nothing  that  you  find  in  the 
room  is  free  from  what  may  be  termed  genteel 
frippery.  “Mamma,”  who  keeps  the  accounts 
and  the  books,  is  a lady  of  the  old  school,  befrilled, 
and  brooched  and  tucked  up  as  neatly  as  a new- 
made  bed.  Like  the  apartments,  her  looks  at 
first  sight  are  greatly  in  her  favour,  but  when  you 
come  to  know  her  features  better,  you  remark  a 
disagreeable  expression  in  their  thin  attenuated 
outline  (she  is  the  counterpart  of  her  daughter) 
which  is  at  once  suggestive  of  that  great  art  of 
removing  the  epidermis  from  silicious  compounds. 
You  have  not  been  long  in  the  house  when  she 
informs  you  that  one  or  two  of  the  young  lady 
apprentices  (there  are  about  a dozen  demoiselles 
working  together  in  a room  upstairs)  are  the 
daughters  of  clergymen  and  barristers,  and  per- 
haps the  statement  is  only  too  true  ; but  conceive 
the  innate  vulgarity,  treachery,  and  heartlessness 
of  imparting  the  fact  to  every  new  lodger  that 
arrives  ! Of  course,  in  this  establishment  you  are 
imposed  upon  as  much  as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  •: 
genteelly  done  ; so  in  a perfect  gentlemanly  spirit  t 
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you  pay  the  bill  without  making  any  remark,  and 
mamma  shakes  hands  with  yon  at  leaving,  and 
you  are  not  altogether  displeased  with  your  treat- 
ment— always  excepting  the  persevering  manner 
in  which  the  nets  are  replaced  to  catch  yrou  every 
morning,  notwithstanding  that  you  have  tucked 
some  under  the  sofa,  thrown  others  up  into  dark 
corners,  or,  as  a last  resource,  stowed  others  away' 
iu  the  cupboard  in  the  passage,  ^believing  that 
from  thence  at  least  they'  would  never  be  brought 
to  light.  Alas  ! for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes, 
all  are  carefully  smoothed  out  the  next  day  like 
a poacher’s  paraphernalia.  You  learn  afterwards 
that  that  very'  genteel  old  lady'  and  her  daughter 
have  the  worst  possible,  character  for  ill-treating 
and  half-starving  the  unfortunate  y'onng  women 
who  toil  in  their  employ',  and  when  yrou  meet 
them  on  a Sunday,  dressed  in  the  pink  of  fashion, 
you  revert  unconsciously  to  hearts  anti  homes, 
and  weary  hours,  and  aching  brows,  and  hot  tears, 
and  to  Thomas  Hood,  and  his  never-to-be-forgotten 
song,  attuned  in  the  angelic  sorrow'  of  his  loving 
heart.  Well,  well,  this  is  how  the  world  wags, 
and  has  always  wagged,  and  it  is  not  for  me, 
Robert  Horatio  Green,  of  Blottiug  Paper  Build- 
ings, Temple,  to  break  a lance  with  the  windmills 
of  social  ills,  or  I shall  be  deemed  as  mad  as  the 
hero  of  La  Mancha  himself. 

What  with  the  perpetual  passing  and  repassing 
of  pedestrians,  the  rolling,  gritting,  and  grumbling 
of  carriages,  the  caracoling  of  horses,  the  prattle 
of  voices,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
sets, bathing  in  splendour  the  ocean  and  the 
strand,  the  scene  at  Brighton,  at  about  three 
o’clock  on  a fine  autumnal  afternoon,  is  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  universal  occupation  of 
every’  living  soul  seems  to  be  staring  aud  being 
stared  at  ; so  much  so,  that  if  an  inhabitant  of 
some  other  sphere  were  to  witness  for  the  first 
time  a fashionable  promenade,  he  would  think  that 


But  what  does  it  all  signify  ? Their  father  is 
enormously  rich,  gives  what  is  termed  in  the  slang 
of  the  day  “ regular  swell  parties,’’  and  they 
dance  the  entire  evening  with  the  best  partners 
in  the  room,  while  the  pretty  modest  Arabella 
Goodward  has  only'  had  one  cpiadrille  with  the 
youth  of  sixteen  just  from  Eton.  Their  conversa- 
tion, interlarded  with  slang  caught  up  from  their 
fast  young  brothers,  or  worse  still,  from  the  stables 
which  they  constantly  frequent,  patting  their 
horses’  necks  and  feeding  them  with  apples,  passes 
for  wit  with  their  numerous  male  admirers,  and 
their  impertinent  remarks  upou  those  social  ameni- 
ties which  they  outrage  are  considered  as  proofs 
of  their  spirit,  originality,  and  talent. 

“ Clever  girls,  those  Fastlies,”  says  Tom  Lilliput 
of  the  40th,  “ and  dooeed  amusing.  Rather  fast, 
but  those  sort  of  girls  often  settle  down  (do  they’?) 
and  make  capital  wives.  By  .Jove,  what  fun  there 
is  in  the  youngest,  Fanny, — the  fat  one  I mean ; 
she  told  me  the  other  day  she  smokes  s//e-roots 
because  she  is  feminine,  and  laughed  at  the  joke 
so  heartily  that  she  never  felt  me  squeeze  her 
plump  little  hand.  She  is  only  just  sixteen,  but 
looks  older.” 

Cigars,  horses,  shoulder-showing,  rouge,  slang, 
at  sixteen  ! If  this  be  not  something  to  turn  away 
from  with  sorrow,  if  not  with  wholesome  and 
honest  disgust,  what  in  earth’s  name  is  ? 

As  a contrast  to  this  family  of  the  Fastlies  is 
that  tall  graceful  woman  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
a pale-faced  man  w’ith  evidences  of  care  and  suffer- 
ing in  his  refined  features.  Look  at  that  black  silk 
dress  she  wears,  falling  so  gracefully  and  fitting  so 
well.  No,  by'  Jupiter  ! it’s  alpaca,  made  probably 
by  herself;  and  the  embroidery  on  her  shawl,  I 
would  wager  a dozeu  pairs  of  gloves,  is  worked  by 
her  own  little  hand.  Would  yon  not  swear 
among  ten  thousand  that  she  is  a lady  ? and  yet,  if 
y'ou  take  her  to  pieees — her  toilet,  I mean — one 


everybody  had  something  inside  them  that  every-  dress  of  the  Misses  Fastlies  would,  in  value,  pur- 
body  else  wras  desirous  of  getting  at ! chase  her  entire  wardrobe.  Her  husband  walks 

But  see,  here  come  some  wonderful  specimens  of  feebly,  for  he  is  at  Brighton  to  recover  from  a long 
the  interesting  bipeds  under  survey.  Pork-pie  illness,  and  y'ou  can  see  how  tenderly'  she  now  and 
hats,  from  which  tresses  flow  behind,  caught  up  in  then  glances  at  his  careworn  features,  and  how 
nets,  are  stuck  jauntily’  on  their  heads  ; jackets,  her  dear  hand  presses  his  arm  when  he  stops  to 
in  which  they  thrust  their  hands  (like  saucy  watch  those  indigo  clouds  fringed  with  flame 
schoolboy’s),  fall  back  to  discover  waistcoats  like  which  arc  gathering  in  the  west.  He  married  a 
i men’s,  but  fortunately’  for  their  sex,  from  the  lady  with  a very’  moderate  fortune,  imagining 
waist  downward  they  are  dressed  as  women,  and  employment  was  easily’  obtainable,  and  that  friends 
[ample  skirts  stick  out  with  indignant  protest  at  aud  relations  would  assist  him  in  his  exertions, 
any  too  near  an  approach  to  Balmoral  boots,  laced  Bitter  was  the  lesson  taught  him  that,  unless  a 
(with  red  ribbon.  I grieve  to  say  the  sunset,  or  man  be  early  pushed  on  to  the  tramways  of  life — 
some  other  glowing  influence,  has  become  fixed  such  as  the  various  professions  or  some  business  or 
Upon  their  checks,  and  altogether,  what  with  their  trade — he  will  never  after  succeed  in  getting  into 
bearing  of  in-iouciane and  their  unfeminine  the  ranks,  except  by  some  extraordinary  good 
independence  of  style,  and  the  total  absence  of  fortune,  or  owing  to  some  kind  hand  who  reins  in 
quiet,  modest  bearing  in  every  movement  and  his  horses  and  backs  a little,  to  the  confusion  of 
■ gesture,  they  present  an  example  of  the  Euglish  the  entire  row,  and  lets  him  enter.  What  a 
I girl  of  the  nineteenth  century*  which  I would  history*  he  could  write  of  the  deep  mortifications 
(rather  that  a foreigner,  forming  his  first  impression  and  dirt-eating  which  are  involved  in  waiting  upon 
of  Euglish  manners,  should  not  behold.  In  the  the  great  in  their  ante-chambers,  or  in  those 
morning  they  are  tearing  up  and  down  the  cliff  terrible  interviews  with  “ Jaeks-in-office,”  who, 
(on  horseback,  and  in  the  evening  I shall  most  masters  of  the  position,  topographically  and 
likely  meet  them  at  Mrs.  Helvetius  Squaws  so  morally*,  have  too  often  not  the  gentleinauly  feeling 
extremely  decolletee,  you  fancy  that  permanent  to  treat  a stranger  (if  only  because  they  are  the 
flush  upon  the  cheeks  is  owing  to  the  shame  which  </e0i  lori)  with  something  better  than  freezing 
they  ought  to  feel  at  the  display  of  shoidders.  civility*,  or  with  an  iusolent  Imixi/id-nr.  a degree  , 
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less  unbearable,  lie  has  passed  through  the  humi- 
liating ordeal,  and  has  come  forth  a wiser  and  a 
sadder  man,  with  the  fragments  of  broken  pro- 
mises lacerating  his  heart,  and  the  ignis  fatum  of 
hope  deferred,  still  dancing  before  him  to  allure 
and  deceive.  lie  is  obliged  just  now  to  live 
entirely  upon  his  wife’s  scanty  means,  and  the 
time  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  fresli  exertions  to 
earn  a living  is  absorbed  in  gaining  a little  health 
and  strength.  But  their  two  souls  are  bound 
together  indissolubly.  Love  dwells  in  their  home, 
and  though  the  struggle  to  live  decently  is  im- 
mense, yet  the  peace  which  arises  from  a perfect 
concord  and  harmony  of  being  is  theirs,  and  the 
storms  and  struggles  of  life  play  comparatively  in 
harmless  force  around  the  solid  base  of  their 
affection.  But  who  shall  describe  the  sacrifice  of 
honest  pride  which  poverty  and  ill  health  en- 
gender ? Who  shall  dare  inquire  into  the  scanty 
cupboard,  or  the  ingenious  means  by  which 
appearauces  are  sustained,  or  who  shall  more  than 
covertly  mark  the  blush  of  shame  when  a tired 
visitor  asks  for  a glass  of  sherry  and  there  is  none 
in  the  house  ? Oh,  gentility  ! gentility  ! 1 fancy 
you  have  a heavier  burthen  to  bear  than  one 
1 would  wish  to  dream  of,  and  I should  be  obliged  if 
some  high  authority  upon  ethics  would  inform  me 
whether  that  never-ceasing  struggle  to  sustain  a 
position  which  habits,  tastes,  feeling,  and  educa- 
tion, and  nature  cry  out  for,  is  a virtue  or  a crime. 
The  theme  is  a very  sad  one,  even  though  love 
rays  shine  over  it  ; so,  giving  another  shake  to 
the  kaleidoscope,  let  us  follow  that  fat  charioteer, 
who,  though  resembling  in  face  one  of  the  prize 
porkers  at  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  is,  in  fact,  an 
important  specimen  of  the  marine  peripatetics, 
and  is  sure  to  afford  us  some  diversion,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  is  reputed  to  have  ten  thousand  a-year. 
Having  amassed  a fortune  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphorus  for  lucifers,  his  great  desire  is  to  make 
another  match  for  himself,  and  he  has  come  to 
Brighton  to  display  his  wealth  and  gain  a wife. 

Mr.  Confucius  Tibbins — for  that  is  our  friend's 
name — takes  enormous  pains  with  his  personal 
appearance,  and  makes  at  Brighton  what  is  called 
a considerable  sensation.  From  eleven  till  two  he 
walks  on  the  promenade,  lisping  sweet  nothings 
to  his  lady  friends,  and  listening  with  the 
, delighted  air  of  a connoisseur  to  the  band.  He 
disdains  the  peg-tup  fashion  of  nether  garments, 
and  stuffs  his  affluent  legs  into  tight-fitting  un- 
wliisperables,  strapped  over  polished  boots.  His 
coat  is  nearly  a swallow-tail,  buttoned,  or  rather 
dragged  across  his  chest,  and  a gorgeous  waistcoat 
peeps  from  beneath,  with  a thick  Alber  t chain 
dangling  therefrom.  His  courage  in  wearing  such 
a costume,  especially  in  the  morning,  is  worthy  a 
better  cause,  and  if  his  bravery  required  em- 
phasizing, his  hat  achieves  the  desideratum.  It 
is  large  and  shining,  and  the  brim  turns  sud- 
denly up  at  the  sides,  displaying  a pair  of  ears  as 
large  and  as  fiat  as  an  apple  fritter.  His  piggish 
eyes  recede  into  his  fat  cheeks,  and  a small  nez 
rttrou**2,  with  a large  coarse  mouth,  complete  the 
picture.  The  men  laugh  outright  at  him,  the  girls 
titter,  and  everybody  stares. 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Tibbins  disappears,  to  adorn 
the  outward  and  comfort  the  inner  man.  At 


about  three  he  comes  forth  in  his  phaeton,  with 
two  servants  behind,  and  he  now  wears  a bright 
green  frock-coat,  and  a russian  skin  upon  his  lap. 
There  is  je  nr  sui * qvoi  about  the  cut  of  his  grooms 
which  induces  young  Nobson  of  the  Tilth  Light 
Uragoons  to  exclaim,  “ Great  snob  that ! those 
fellows  stuck  behind  are  hired  by  the  month 
while  there  is  something  infinitely  absurd  in  their 
jumping  down  every  time  Confucius  pulls  up, 
and  running  to  the  horses’  heads.  On  the  green 
baize  of  an  organ  in  the  streets  I have  observed  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  those  grooms,  but  on 
which  side  the  travestie  Was  I forget.  His  horses, 
too,  are  lean,  and,  though  well-bred  enough,  look 
as  if  their  poor  hoofs  had  hammered  the.  London 
streets  for  many  a season  past.  Mr.  Tibbins  only 
drives  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  changing  his 
costume  for  a cut-away  coat  and  a pair  of  antigro-  i 
pelos,  he  appears  mounted  upon  a really  fine  horse, 
and  his  two  grooms  follow  spattering  after  him  up 
and  down  the  cliff  till  the  drive  begins  to  thin. 

At  seven  Confucius  appears  in  the  coffee-room 
of  his  hotel,  <-n  grande  toilette,  for  the  evening.  He 
dines  by  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  if  his  repast 
be  not  too  refined,  at  least  it  is  substantial,  and 
the  noise  lie  makes  while  swallowing  his  soup  is 
so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  trough,  that  one  feels 
certain  the  joint  to  follow  will  not,  from  a respect 
due  to  consanguinity,  be  pork  in  any  form.  Mr. 
Tibbins  having  at  length  completed  his  refection, 
he  calls  for  a “ Quarterly,”  and  casting  his  napkin 
gracefully  over  his  lap,  he  draws  the  candle  close 
to  his  very  small  eyes,  pours  out  his  port  in  a 
claret  glass,  and  shutting  one  visual  organ,  holds 
the  purple  juice  in  a very  knowing  manner 
between  the  half-closed  optic  and  the  light,  and 
then  feeling  satislied  at  the  glance,  a gurgle  and 
smack  follow,  which  could  only  be  expressed  in 
the  Teutonic  language.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  united  effects  of  soup,  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  Madeira,  bitter  ale,  and  a pint  of 
“curious  old  port, ” to  say  nothing  of  the  “Quar- 
terly's” article  on  Salmon  Fishing,  are  of  a nature 
to  send  Mr.  Tibbins  to  the  land  of  dreams,  but 
he  gives  such  sonorous  evidences  of  his  journey 
thither,  that  the  coffee-room  gradually  clears, 
while  the  glasses  on  the  buffet  vibrate  with  a 
harmonious  jingle  at  the  tremendous  diapason  of 
the  nasal  organ.  At  about  nine  he  awakes,  and 
adjourns  to  the  smoking-room  for  a quiet  cigar 
and  a glass  or  two  of  grog ; and  after  re-arranging 
his  attire,  he  betakes  himself  to  one  of  those  much 
maligned  entertainments  called  by  the  various 
names  of  evening  parties,  at  homes,  noireea  dan- 
mnfrx,  See.,  of  which  Brighton  is  so  prolific. 

Be  it  at  once  known  that  Confucius  Tibbms, 
from  a monetary  point  of  view,  is  a thorough 
take-in.  His  carriages  are  hired,  his  grooms  are 
his  cousins,  and  though  his  fortune  is  quite  ample 
enough  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of 
its  luxuries,  he  no  more  possesses  ten  thousand 
a-year  than  the  writer  of  these  lines,  and  this  com- 
parison would  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Greens 
friends  be  conclusive.  One  of  these  days  it  may 
be  mine,  perhaps,  in  a more  extended  form  to 
explain  to  the  Brighton  world  how  Mr.  Tibbins 
fell  in  love  with  the  Lady  Georgina  Iceberger,  only 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chillyford,  and 
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how  it  was  his  suit  did  not  prosper.  For  the  pre- 
sent, suffice  it  to  add,  the  world  gives  him  credit 
for  wealth,  and — ubi  mel , ibi.  apes. 


EDUCATION. 

THE  RACING  SEASON. 

Some  half-dozen  recent  incidents  which  have 
no  apparent  connection  with  each  other,  have 
carried  back  my  thoughts  to  my  school  days,  and 
revived,  for  the  hundredth  time,  my  dreary  won- 
der at  the  process  of  middle-class  education  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Our  sons  and  daughters 
complain  pretty  loudly  now,  on  behalf  of  our 
grandchildren  ; and  the  stir  about  improving 
education  shows  how  much  improvement  is 
needed  : but  f,  for  oue,  tell  the  youngsters  that 
they  M ould  see  us  greybeards  much  wiser  than  we 
are  if  we  had  hail  half  their  new  advantages. 

Take  the  case  at  the  best.  The  best  that 
middle-class  parents  generally  could  expect  for 
their  children  was  an  education  (so  called)  at  the 
grammar-school  of  the  town  in  which  they  lived. 
There  were  not  such  grammar-schools  everywhere, 
nor  within  reach  of  half  the  respectable  manufac- 
turers, shop-keepers,  and  professional  men  of  our 
town  population,  while  the  farmers'  children  were 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  them  ; but,  as  far  as 
they  went,  wliat  did  they  accomplish  ? 

How  the  old  sensations  come  over  me  as  I call 
up  the  subject  ! There  was  the  gobbling  one’s 
breakfast,  m order  to  be  passing  under  the  old 
gateway  as  the  nine  o’clock  bell  rang,  and  the  run 
through  the  streets,  with  a light  or  heavy  heart, 
as  the  case  might  be.  I have  at  my  lingers’  ends 
the  very  feel  of  the  greasy  calf-skin  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  (the  Eton  one)  and  of  the  dogs’-ears  of 
the  Eutropius,  or  the  better-liked  Ovid.  Then 
there  Were  the  three  hours  in  school,  from  nine  to 
twelve, — at  lirst  intolerably  long  to  little  boys, 
but  becoming  shorter,  even  to  the  point  of  indif- 
ference, as  years  went  on.  I seem  to  hear  the 
peculiar  resonance  of  the  masters’  voices  in  that 
vaulted  hall,  and  to  sec  the  shafts  of  sunlight 
thrown  through  the  tall  pointed  windows,  hly 
class-fellows  rise  up  in  memory,  with  their  young 
voices,  their  provincial  dialect,  and  their  respec- 
tive degrees  of  ability.  The  sing-song  of  the 
grammar-rules,  the  stupid  blundering  of  the 
dunces  which  formed  the  staple  of  school-jokes, 
and  the  sense  of  gratification  from  the  able  per- 
formance of  some  superior  boy, — all  this  aud 
much  more  carries  me  back  to  school,  as  school 
was  to  me  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Then,  there  was  the  playtime  in  that  glorious 
playground,  the  Cathedral  Close.  The  caw  of  the 
rooks  in  quiet  school  hours,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
boys  from  noon  till  the  one  o’clock  dinner  hour, 
and  again  at  five  in  the  afternoon  ; — the  delectable 
ball  games  and  races,  and  the  runnings  and  hidings 
behind  those  prodigious  old  elms  ; and  the  quizzing 
of  the  old  ladies  and  clerical  gentlemen,  and 
other  cathedral  functionaries,  who  were  always 
passing  through  the  Close, — these  old  images  are 
leading  me  away  from  my  subject, — middle-class 
education  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  will  be. 

It  was  a great  thing  that  all  the  parents  in  a 
large  town  could  send  their  sons  to  an  eminent 
school  at  a very  cheap  rate  : — a great  thing  com- 


pared with  such  destitution  as,  for  instance,  we 
now  see  in  Ireland,  -where  many  shop-keepers  and 
manufacturers  have  to  send  their  boys  twenty 
miles  by  rail  daily  to  school,  or  leave  them  un- 
taught, or  send  them  to  costly  boarding  academies, 
or  to  the  National  Schools,  at  a penny  per  week, 
occupying  a place  not  intended  for  boys  of 
their  class.  Some  Irish  parents  send  their  child- 
dreii  to  English  schools,  as  their  only  chance  ; 
and  in  my  time,  there  ivas  no  such  chance  for  the 
children  of  thousands  of  anxious  parents.  To  live 
near  a great  grammar-school  was  therefore  an 
object  with  parents ; and  the  mixture  in  such 
schools  was  as  various  as  it  could  well  be.  The 
sons  of  the  professional  men  in  the  town  were 
there,  as  a matter  of  course  ; and  from  them  the 
social  quality  descended  to  the  lowest  at  which 
education  Was  possible.  The  artisan  family  united 
their  efforts  to  send  the  youngest  boy  to  school  ; 
and  the  boy  himself  had  to  hie  home  at  noon  to 
work,  instead  of  trap-balling  in  the  Close.  It  was 
a good  thing,  undoubtedly,  that  all  ranks  should 
meet  thus  in  a common  pursuit  of  education,  and 
subordination  to  discipline.  It  was  a good,  thing 
that  the  physician,  barrister,  or  banker  of  after 
years  should  through  life  entertain  a feeling  of 
fellowship  with  the  baker,  butcher,  iunkeeper,  or 
linendraper,  who  had  grown  up  at  his  elbow,  at 
work  and  play.  But  the  main  question  is — what 
was  the  education  '! 

Do  we  not  remember  the  pity  of  tender  mothers 
for  the  little  seven  -year- old  (and  up  to  ten  at 
least),  who  was  nightly  bothered  with  his  hard 
grammar-lesson, — who  started  up  in  his  sleep  to 
say  his  declensions,  and  could  never  explain  to 
inquirers  what  he  was  learning  at  school  ? Do 
we  not  remember  the  grave  doubts  of  fathers  who 
could  not  make  out,  at  the  eud  of  live  years,  that 
there  w as  any  one  thing  that  their  boys  knew  or 
could  do  to  any  purpose  ? Do  we  not  remember 
the  humbled  writing-master,  who  had  little  com- 
mand over  the  lads  because  he  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  school  ? Have  we  ever  forgotten  his 
copies,  and  his  sums,  and  the  use  of  the  globes, 
which  we  could  always  learn  at  the  moment,  and 
always  had  to  learn  over  again,  because  it  seemed 
to  belong  to  nothing,  and  would  not  fit  into  the 
mind  ? — This  Was  about  all.  The  lad  who  was 
going  to  the  University,  and  he  who  was  going 
behind  liis  father’s  counter,  or  to  carry  round  the 
meat  tray  and  butcher’s  bills,  had  spent  seven  or 
eight  of  their  most  impressionable  years  in  making 
Latin  verses,  and  reading  half-a-dozen  easy  clas- 
sics, with  a scant}'  garnish  of  geography  and  the 
use  of  the  globes, — with,  in  rare  cases,  some 
advanced  arithmetic  and  a little  Algebra, — thanks 
to  the  humble  writing-master.  Sydney  Smith  ex- 
posed the  evil  of  the  bad  handwriting  acquired  in 
those  schools;  and  the  scholars  had  to  unlearn  (if  they 
ever  did  unlearn  it)  their  habit  of  bad  reading.  We 
hear  much  at  present  of  the  bad  reading  in  church  ; 
and  there  is  no*  doubt  much  truth  in  the  explana- 
tion that  the  hesitation,  abruptness,  and  general 
blundering  manner  which  belongs  to  painful  con- 
struing in  class  affects  the  practice  of  reading 
aloud  for  life,  unless  carefully  counteracted. 

I am  not  at  all  disposed  to  tind  fault  with  the 
study  of  Latin,  in  the  case  of  boys  or  girls  of  any 
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s rank  who  can  obtain  the  advantage.  Let  any  or 
everybody  learn  Latin  ; but  then,  what  became  of 
other  studies  in  those  grammar-schools  ? How 
many  of  all  those  hundreds  of  boys  knew  anything 
at  sixteen  of  his  own  language  and  its  literature, 
— or  of  the  history  of  his  own  or  any  other  coun- 
try,— or  any  modern  language, — or  of  mathe- 
matics, or  science,  or  the  arts  of  life  ? 

Some  parents,  therefore,  chose  to  send  their 
boys  to  a boarding-school, — often  at  the  cost  of 
much  domestic  self-denial.  Perhaps  it  was  a great 
and  eminent  sectarian  establishment,  such  as  every 
large  religious  denomination  has  been  accustomed 
to  support ; — the  Quaker  institution  in  one  county, 
— the  Baptist  in  another, — the  flourishing  col- 
] leges  of  the  Independents,  or  the  humble 
retreat  of  the  Moravians.  These  schools  have  been, 
at  any  time,  just  what  the  masters  of  the  day  have 
been. 

There  must  always  have  been  a vast  number 
left  over,  with  no  choice  but  between  neglect  of 
learning  and  a private  boarding-school.  Any 
journey  that  we  may  have  taken  across  the 
kingdom  on  the  top  of  a coach,  in  the  old  coach 
days,  nmst  have  satisfied  us  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  “ classical  and  commercial  academies ” 
i scattered  over  the  country.  Fiction  and  satire  have 
sufficiently  laid  them  open  to  the  view  of  the  exist- 
ing generation.  We  all  know  the  pedagogues,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  ; and  the  ushers,  and 
the  ways  of  the  establishment,  and  the  letters 
home,  and  the  bad  boys,  and  the  miserable  boys. 
We  know,  too,  the  best  sort  of  select  private 
school,  where  the  very  selectness  deprives  the 
training  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  elements, 
and  sends  out  prigs  rather  than  manly  youths. 
These  last  schools  are  also  out  of  the  line  of  my 
thought  at  this  moment,  when  the  question  is  of 
the  fate  of  ordinary  middle-class  children. 

From  the  “ classical  and  commercial  academies” 
lads  are  apt  to  come  forth  with  as  little  real  and  . 
available  knowledge  as  from  a grammar-school, — 
with  a more  profuse  smattering,  no  doubt,  but  less 
of  grammar,  and  of  the  intellectual  discipline 
which  grammar  involves. 

The  proof  of  the  social  dissatisfaction  which 
existed  under  this  regime  appeared  in  the  rise  of 
Preparatory  Schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  Proprie- 
tary Schools  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
remember  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first  Preparatory" 
School  we  had.  There  was  quite  a stir  and  sensa- 
tion at  the  idea  of  ladies  undertaking  to  teach 
Latin,  even  to  little  boys  just  breeched.  (Tunics 
had  not  come  in  then.)  There  was  staring  in 
the  road  when  the  little  fellows,  from  four  to  nine  or 
ten,  walked  two  and  two  to  the  common  where 
, they  were  to  play.  In  a little  while,  the  masters 
of  public  schools  began  to  stare  at  what  the  ladies 
had  done.  Here  were  children,  not  whimpering 
over  a page  of  hieroglyphics  (as  the  Eton  grammar 
was  to  infants)  but  conjugating  glibly,  and  con- 
struing intelligently",  as  far  as  they"  went,  and  well 
started  in  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic. 
The  masters  at  Cheltenham  College  at  this  hour 
will  bear  testimony"  what  an  institution  the  Prepa- 
ratory School  there  has  been  ; — w’hat  it  is  to  them- 
i selves  to  receive  pupils  trained  to  their  hand, 
and  what  it  is  to  any  public  school  to  be  re- 


plenished by  a purer  and  brighter  element  from 
below. 

Next,  wre  arrived  at  the  Proprietary  Schools  to 
which  so  many'  of  our  grandsons  owe  tbeir  train- 
ing. Every  sorb  of  risk  inherent  in  the  old  plans 
seemed  to  be  avoided  in  this.  In  large  towns  there 
would  be  numbers  sufficient  to  afford  much  of  the 
advantage  of  a public  school,  w'hile  the  proprietary 
w-ould  keep  it  select.  The  master  would  not  be, 
as  in  a private  academy,  a solicitor  of  custom, 
setting  iqi  on  his  own  account  among  strangers, 
who  must  take  him  on  trust  for  a time  : he  would 
be  a candidate  bearing  testimonials,  guaranteed 
by  trustworthy  authority,  proved  by  examination, 
and  elected  by  the  parents.  Great  things  were 
hoped,  on  these  and  other  grounds  : and  there  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a justification  of  the  hope.  I 
need  not  enter  upon  the  drawbacks, — the  conflict- 
ing aims  and  tastes  of  the  proprietors,  the  com- 
plaints of  exclusiveness  or  vulgarity,  the  mishaps 
about  teachers,  the  jealousies  among  the  boys. 
Such  things  were  sure  to  happen  in  a new  insti- 
tution of  this  nature  ; but  they’  have  damaged 
the  success  of  some  of  these  schools,  and  have 
perhaps  impeded  their  spread.  From  some  cause 
or  other  the  rising  generation  is  still  much  in 
want  of  good  middle-class  schools. 

From  some  Proprietary  Schools  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  y’ears’  standing,  lads  come  forth  able  to 
read  and  write  French  and  German,  and  Italian. 
Our  manufacturers  and  merchants  nod  approba- 
tion at  this.  It  has  been  the  plague  of  their  life 
that  they"  could  not  choose  their  own  clerks  in 
some  of  the  most  important  departments  of  their 
business.  If  they  transacted  business  with  Ger- 
many-, they  must  have  a clerk  from  Germany", 
whom  they-  had  to  instruct  in  English  ways  of 
business  ; if  with  France,  they  must  import  a 
Frenchman ; and  so  on.  I have  often  heard 
remarkable  statements  of  the  embarrassment  in 
Manchester  and  Belfast  warehouses,  and  Liverpool 
and  Bristol,  and  Cork  counting-houses,  when  con- 
cerns of  great  importance  depended  on  the 
presence  or  quality  of  a young  man  wrho  coidd 
interpret  between  foreign  and  British  methods  of 
doing  business  ; and  hitherto  the  supplyf’of  com- 
petent clerks  for  the  foreign  department  has  been 
mischievously’  scanty-.  The  Commercial  Academies 
have  not  met  the  difficulty- ; and  the  Proprietary 
Schools  go  but  a very  little  way. 

One  of  the  incidents  which,  as  I said,  have  sug- 
gested to  me  the  topic  of  to-day  is  the  opening  of 
Our  trade  with  Franco,  and  the  difficulty-  which 
attends  the  transaction  of  the  new  business.  Here 
is  an  opening  which  the  embryo  British  merchant 
of  former  centuries  would  have  rejoiced  and 
gloried  in,  but  which  our  grandsons  and  nephews 
are  unprepared  to  avail  themselves  of.  The 
French  public  are  eager  to  buy-  our  linens  and 
woollens,  our  hardware  and  earthenware,  and 
almost  everything  we  can  produce.  We  have  been 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  selling  in  this  new 
market : but,  now  that  it  is  thrown  open,  neither 
party  can  in  most  of  the  markets,  get  on  at  all. 
The  French  shopkeeper  is  imposed  upon  by  rogues, 
or  he  cannot  undertand  the  terms  of  honest  men : 
and  the  English  manufacturer  and  merchant 
know  no  other  method  of  proceeding  than 
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■waiting  for  orders,  executing  them,  and  for- 
warding the  invoice,  made  ont  in  regular  course. 
Neither  party  knows  the  money  and  weights 
and.  measures  of  any  country  but  his  own,  nor 
the  technical  descriptions  of  goods  outside  his 
own  beat.  As  the  public  on  either  side  the 
Channel  will  not  abstain  from  demanding  foreign 
articles  for  such  a reason  as  this,  there  will  cer- 
tainly arise  a class  of  middlemen,  in  whose  hands 
all  parties  will  be  helpless.  There  is  scarcely  any 
kind  of  business  in  which  the  intervention  of  the 
middleman  is  not  a misfortune  : and  in  this  case, 
his  profits  must  be  derived  from  the  loss  of  his 
two  employers  or  the  public,  or  all  the  three  ; and 
the  amount  of  his  profit  will  be  limited  only  by 
what  the  public  can  be  induced  to  pay.  If  our 
young  men  had  had  a sound  liberal  commercial 
education,  there  would  now  be,  in  every  commer- 
cial house,  some  member  qualified  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  French  branch, — writing 
letters  correctly  in  French,  and  using  French 
terms,  measures,  and  denominations  of  money. 
If  it  would  answer  to  carry  on  the  transactions  at 
Paris  or  Lyons,  he  would  be  tit  to  go  at  once, 
and  open  a wholesale  warehouse,  precluding  the 
middleman  altogether.  "Where  Mr.  Cobden  learned 
bis  admirable  French,  I do  nut  know  ; but  he  has 
got  it ; and  I do  not  see  why  other  English  manu- 
facturers should  not  have  the  instrument  as  much 
at  command  as  he,  nor  why  it  should  not  be 
required  as  a qualification  of  every  mercantile 
clerk  who  wishes  to  rise  in  life. 

As  our  foreign  intercourses  become  extended, 
our  young  men  must  acquire  more  languages,  and 
in  a better  way.  How  ludicrous  it  is  to  near  the 
jabber  of  some  countrymen  of  our  own  on  a 
steamboat  in  Italy,  or  a railway  train  in  Germany, 
or  among  the  mines  in  Russia ! If  we  had  had 
good  middle-class  schools,  these  tine  fellows 
would  have  been  not  only  employed  as  engineers, 
but  looked  up  to  as  men  of  education,  and  would 
have  held  a higher  position  altogether.  They 
have  found  it  at  first  a dreadful  drawback  to 
their  prosperity  to  be  dumb — deaf  and  dumb 
in  regard  to  society, — and  to  labour  under  im- 
perfect speech  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Why 
does  this  happen  ? And  how  long  do  we  mean  it 
to  go  on  ? 

Other  incidents,  also  recent,  seem  to  show  that 
the  middle-classes  are  no  longer  acquiescent  in 
their  disadvantages  of  education,  and  that  several 
kinds  of  remedy  arc  in  contemplation. 

A mere  reference  is  enough  for  the  great  event 
of  the  descent  of  the  Universities  upon  the  public, 
to  do  the  nation  good.  The  general  stir  of  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  done  vast  good  already.  The  inquiry 
into  the  Universities,  besides  expanding  them,  has 
brought  after  it  inquiry  into  our  schools ; and 
Oxford  itself  is  using  that  high  method  of  inquiry 
in  regard  to  our  middle -clwss  schools,  of  inducing 
them  to  prove  their  capacity.  I need  not  describe 
the  first  exhibition, — the  bad  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Parents  knew  but  too 
well  that  it  was  so  ; and  they  now  rejoice  in  the 
introduction  of  competition  into  a department  in 
which  they  could  not  order  or  affect  the  influences 
under  which  their  children  must  pass.  From  one 
examination  to  another,  the  pupils  now  manifest 


an  improvement  which  shows  that  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  were. 

But  a mere  repairing  of  the  worst  deficiencies 
of  an  order  of  schools  which  arc  in  their  character 
simply  a commercial  adventure  will  not  suffice, 
and  other  recent  incidents  again  illustrate  this. 

Stimulus  is  at  present  administered  to  middle- 
class  schoolmasters, — (perhaps  I may  add  mis- 
tresses) from  so  many  quarters,  as  to  impress 
them  with  a sense  of  having  arrived  at  a crisis  in 
their  profession  and  their  lives.  The  inquiry  into 
our  public  schools  must  not  only  fix  general 
attention  on  the  results  obtainable  from  a certain 
amount  of  schooling,  but  will  doubtless  hasten  the 
day  when  neglected  endowments  will  be  applied 
to  rendering  a high  order  of  education  accessible 
to  the  greatest  number.  When  that  happens, 
Classical  and  Commercial  Academies  can  exist 
only  by  a quality  of  teaching  very  far  superior  to 
anything  that  has  been  hitherto  demanded  of  them. 

Then  there  is  the  vast  spread  of  the  Govern- 
ment system  of  promoting  the  education  of  the 
poor.  In  Ireland,  as  I said  before,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  pupils  in  the  National  Schools  who 
have  no  business  there,  and  who  would  not  con- 
descend to  appear  there  as  poor  children,  if  there 
was  auy  other  school  within  reach  which  they 
could  attend.  In  England,  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  some  of  the  best  schools  under  inspec- 
tion affords  the  same  temptation.  The  abilities  of 
the  teachers  who  issue  from  the  Training  Schools 
are  so  superior  to  those  of  many  private  masters 
and  ushers,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  parents  look 
wistfully  at  the  scholars  who  carry  pence,  and 
think  them  better  off  than  their  own  children,  for 
whom  they  pay  half-yearly  bills  out  of  careful 
domestic  Saving.  This  must  operate  in  two  ways. 
It  must  stimulate  the  private  tutors  to  keep  up 
with  the  educational  demands  of  the  time  : and  it 
must  transfer  a certain  number  of  the  students  of 
the  Training  Colleges  to  the  field  of  middle-class 
school-keeping.  To  those  of  us  who  know  how 
the  demand  is  advancing,  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
teachers  can  raise  the  outcry  with  which  they  are 
stunning  us  about  the  destruction  which  the  new 
code  issued  by  the  Council  of  Education  will 
bring  upon  them.  If  it  really  was  as  ruinous  as 
they  would  have  us  think  in  regard  to  the 
inspected  schools  (which  it  is  already  proved  not 
to  be),  there  would  be  nothing  for  qualified 
teachers  to  apprehend,  as  long  as  there  is  an 
advancing  demand  for  their  kind  of  service,  in  the 
middle  classes,  from  year  to  year.  As  many  of 
them  as  can  prove  their  fitness  for  the  work  will 
be  eagerly  retained  for  it,  as  the  impostors  who 
have  traded  on  the  past  state  of  things  drop  off. 
They  will  find,  however,  that  when  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  paying  for  results  is  established  in  regard 
to  schools  for  the  labouring  classes,  it  will  find 
its  way  into  the  private  profession. 

Stimulus  is  afforded,  again,  by  the  new  energy 
shown  in  regard  to  Common  Things,  as  the  phrase 
is.  The  old  droning  way  of  sitting  six  hours 
a- day,  repeating  out  of  a book,  or  copying  words 
or  forms  not  understood,  must  go  down  before  the 
new  phenomenon  of  children  being  bright  and  gay 
over  their  studies.  More  oral  teaching,  fewer 
hours  in  school ; more  pleasant  reading,  and  less 
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dark  learning  by  rote ; more  conversation  at 
lessons,  and  less  yawning  ; more  bodily  exercise  in 
school-honrs,  and  less  fatigue  when  school  is  over, 
— these  indications  must  operate  for  the  good  of 
middle-class  children  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
not  only  factory  children  or  farm  labourers’  boys 
who  actually  learn  more  in  three  hours  than  in  six 
over  their  books.  The  conditions  of  brain-action 
are  the  same  for  the  prince  and  the  peasant ; 
three  or  four  hours  per  day  is  as  long  as  a child 
in  either  rank  can  profitably  attend  to  study;  and 
if  it  so  happen  that  the  discovery  has  been  made 
first  in  the  case  of  factory  workers  and  agricul- 
tural labourers,  it  will  soon  be  applied  to  children 
of  all  ranks.  In  a little  while  we  shall  hear,  all 
over  the  country,  of  private  schools  where  the 
pupils  are  carefully  restrained  from  over-work,  and 
trained  in  drill,  gardening,  and  perhaps  farming, 
and  in  the  manipulation  of  Common  Things. 

Events  are,  however,  marching  too  fast  for  the 
old-fashioned  boarding-schools  which  we  all  know 
so  well*  In  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  the  counties 
of  England,  the  farmers  and  their  town  friends 
have  set  about  providing  for  their  children’s 
education  in  a sensible  way.  They  are  opening 
joint-stock,  self-supporting  boarding  and  day 
schools,  where  their  boys  will  be  congregated  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  give  the  main  advantages 
of  a public  school,  while  provided  with  a more 
various  and  practical  course  of  instruction,  fitting 
them  for  their  proper  business  in  life.  We  may 
fully  expect  that  these  county  or  district  schools 
will  extend  largely ; and  one  may  confidently 
predict  that,  other  things  being  ecpial,  those  will 
llourisli  most  in  which  a sound  industrial  training 
is  most  effectually  carried  out.  It  is  as  good  for 
the  sons  of  the  country  surgeon,  or  solicitor,  or 
banker,  as  for  those  of  the  shopkeeper  and  small 
farmer,  to  know  how  to  till  the  ground,  build  a 
house,  grind  corn,  fell  wood,  keep  stock,  or  make 
furniture.  The  Princes  of  Germany,  and,  I believe, 
of  some  other  countries,  are  taught  a trade,  by 
which  they  might  support  themselves  in  case  of 
need.  Our  own  young  princes  and  princesses 
have  built  and  can  serve  a dairy  with  their  own 
hands.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Hill  was  not  so  romantic  as  he  w'as  once  thought, 
when  he  said  in  1S36,  in  his  work  on  “National 
Education,”  that  industrial  training  would  pro- 
bably spread  through  all  ranks.  “ Singular  as  the 
speculation  may  appear, ” he  said,  “to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  cannot  but  hope  to  see  the  day 
when,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a very  few 
schools,  and  these,  without  exception,  of  the 
humbler  kind,  the  use  of  productive  labour  as  a 
means  of  education  will  be  generally  adopted  in 
schools  for  all  classes,  the  highest  as  wTell  as  the 
lowest.”  Mr.  F.  Hill  is  not  an  old  man  yet ; and 
the  prospect  is  becoming  very  distinct  in  regard  to 
the  larger  classes  of  the  community. 

Such  a scheme  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moule  above  five  years  ago,  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  rural  labourers ; and  he  has  recently 
delivered  a most  interesting  address  on  the 
subject,  which  is  reported  in  the  “Gardener's 
Chronicle”  of  October  26th.  As  1 am  on  the 
subject  of  middle-class  education  alone,  I will 
only  say,  that  Mr.  Moule  shows  how  the 


labour  of  a few  lads  may  support  a large  school  of 
a high  order ; and  how  this  method  is  the  right 
one  for  meeting  the  great  evil  of  the  early  removal 
of  children  from  school.  The  plan  would  answer 
just  as  well  for  a middle-class  country  school; 
and  I wish  the  whole  countiy  would  take  it  to 
heart. 

Wherever  a superior  education  of  any  kind  is 
given,  the  pupils  so  trained  are  in  eager  demand 
from  some  quarter  or  other.  See  what  Mr.  Goode 
tells  us  of  the  good  berths  for  the  voyage  of  life 
obtained  by  lads  brought  up  at  Orme’s  Free 
School,  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  where  the  pupils 
are  expressly  prepared  for  the  business  of  their 
after  years.  Parents  do  not  clutch  at  children  s 
earnings  there,  nor  grudge  the  cost  of  schooling, 
because  they  perceive  the  value  of  the  training ; 
and  their  self-denial  is  justified  by  the  event.  The 
evening  classes  at  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  at  the 
Working  Men's  College,  yield  students  of  French 
and  German  and  Spanish,  who  are  seized  upon  for 
commercial  clerkships  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  demand  for  a 
more  effective  middle-class  education  ; and,  on  the 
other,  we  are  beginning  to  see  how  to  supply  the 
need.  In  many  directions  efforts  are  making 
which  must  discredit  the  weary  old  ways,  and 
teach  us  to  judge  of  Education  as  of  other  pro- 
cesses, by  the  results.  From  the  Mountain. 


HIGH  DAYS  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

— 

Sii.ent  and  sombre  as  is  the  Temple  no w-a- days, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  realise  its  ancient  character  for 
shows  and  revels  as  to  imagine  some  demure  old 
square-toes  sowing  the  wild  oats  which  scandal 
attributes  to  his  hot  youth.  It  requires  some 
incident  like  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  appearance  of  the  quaint  old  place 
in  gala  dress,  to  bring  home  to  one  the  days  when 
the  Inns  of  Court  were  the  nurseries  of  fashion  as 
well  as  of  legal  lore,  and  when  the  feasts  and 
pageants  of  the  lawyers  were  the  talk  and  wonder 
of  the  metropolis.  If  the  shade  of  any  departed 
Tern] ilar  of  the  Tudor  or  even  Stuart  period 
chanced  to  be  present  at  the  late  ceremonial  in  the 
Temple,  he  must  have  thought  it  a very  tame 
aflair,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  deduce  the 
degeneracy  of  his  countrymen  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  a conversazione  with  tea  and  microscopes 
for  the  old  “ post  revels,”  when  flagons  of  liippo- 
cras  were  handed  round  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule 
held  absolute  sway.  It  is  long  since  that  dis- 
orderly potentate  went  the  way  of  the  Dodo,  and 
hippocras  has  become  almost  as  mythical  as 
ambrosia  ; but,  once  upon  a time,  they  played  a 
prominent  part  in  legal  education.  Accordingly 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  several 
accomplishments  * w'ere  then  deemed  essential  in  a 
member  of  the  bar  which  find  no  place  in  the 
modern  exaiuinatiou  papers. 

Public  exhibition  of  these  acquirements  was 
frequently  demanded  by  the  potent,  grave,  and 

* “The  Scholars  of  the  Inns  of  Court,”  writes  Fortescue, 
“ did  not  only  study  the  laws  to  serve  the  courts  of  justice 
and  profit  tlieir  eouutrv,  but  did  further  learn  to  dance,  to 
sin pf,  to  play  upou  instruments  on  the  ferial  days,  and  to 
study  divinity  on  the  festival,  using  such  exercises  as  those 
did  who  were  brought  up  in  the  King’s  Court.” 
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reverend  seigniors  of  the  bench,  who  did  not 
scruple  themselves  to  join  in  the  performance. 
There  used  to  be  a dance  at  least  once  or  twice 
every  term.  The  judges,  serjeants,  and  benchers 
danced  first  a peculiar  measure  of  their  own,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  circled  several  times 
the  sea-coal  lire.  While  the  elders  were  recover- 
ing their  breath,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Utter  Bar  favoured  them  with  a song  ; and  then 
a few  representatives  of  the  Inner  Bar  “presented 
the  house  with  a dance.”  On  one  occasion,  some 
of  the  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn  flatly  refused  to 
dance  when  called  upon,  to  the  dismay  and  indig- 
nation of  the  bench,  and  were  only  brought  to 
reason  by  the  expulsion  of  every  tenth  mutineer 
fora  certain  time  from  “commons  ’ in  hall,  and 
a threat  that  continued  contumacy  would  entail 
perpetual  excommunication  from  the  bar.  We 
may  presume,  therefore,  the  benchers  agreed  with 
hi.  Jourdain’s  dancing-master  that  “ il  n’y  a rien 
qui  soit  si  nficessaire  aux  homines  cpie  la  danse  ? ” 
and  that  if  auy  one  made  a false  step  in  the 
world,  it  could  only  be  from  ignorance  of  that 
precious  art  and  mystery.  Indeed  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  it  has  enabled  many  a briefless 
barrister  to  put  his  best  foot  foremost.  If  I 
wished  to  be  personal,  I might  point  to  several 
leaders  of  the  bar,  and  ornaments  of  the  bench,  who 
owe  their  eminence  in  the  profession  to  their  dex- 
terity in  the  ball-room.  How  would  * * * ever 
have  got  his  silk  gown  and  large  practice,  or  * # * 
his  justiceship  and  knighthood,  had  not  the  one 
fascinated  an  heiress,  whose  brother  was  a Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  by  his  proficiency  in  the  raise  a 
cUux  tempx,  or  had  the  other  not  been  able  to  bear 
the  somewhat  stout  Polly  Peaclieni  (daughter  of 
the  eminent  attorney)  in  triumph  through  the 
polka  ? To  avoid  personalities,  and  to  go  back 
long  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
did  not  Sir  -John  Davies,  who  rose  to  be  Chief 
Justice,  first  distinguish  himself  by  a poem  on 
dancing  ? And  we  all  know  by  wliat  steps  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  advanced  to  the  woolsack. 

Ilis  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  green, 

His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet, 

Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England’s  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

Surely,  therefore,  it  was  a great  mistake  that 
the  proposal  to  bring  the  recent  festivities  in  the 
Middle  Temple  to  a close  by  a ball,  at  which  the 
benchers  were  to  dance,  as  of  old,  round  the  fire, 
was  overruled.  What  a sight  it  would  have  been 
for  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  have  seen  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Inn,  hand  in  hand, 
tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  with  the 
other  veterans  of  the  law  in  their  rear ! But, 
alas  ! benchers  now  “ have  thews  and  sinews  like 
their  ancestors,  but  woe  the  while  their  fathers’ 
mimls  are  dead.”  Depend  upon  it  their  prede- 
cessors knew  what  the}”  were  about  in  placing 
dancing  in  the  curriculum,  and  I would  advise  no 
young  aspirant  of  the  woolsack  to  neglect  the 
Male  art  Besides  galliards.  corantas.  aud  other 
dances,  the  “ post  revels  ” often  included  masques 
and  plays,  for  tire  splendour  as  well  as  wit  of  which 
the  Inns  of  Court  were  celebrated.  Even  the 
gravest  condescended  to  take  part  in  these  amuse- 
ments. Bacon  was  one  of  the  “ getters-up  ” of  a 


masque  in  Gray’s  Inn,  and  Hyde's  name  appears 
on  a similar  occasion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Generally  these  plays  were  performed  by  members 
of  the  Inn  ; but  sometimes  regular  actors  were 
engaged,  as  when  Shakespear’s  “Twelfth  Night’’ 
was  represented  in  Middle  Temple  Hall.  About  the 
last  revel  in  any  of  the  Inns  was  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
in  177 3,  when  Talbot  was  raised  to  the  woolsack  : 
on  that  occasion  the  benchers  danced,  and  there 
was  a play  by  the  actors  from  the  Haymarket, 
“who  came  in  chairs  ready  dressed.”  It  was 
only  at  Yule-tide  that  the  Lord  of  Misrule  was 
in  office  : and  the  madcap  pranks  which  were 
played  in  that  privileged  period  by  his  subjects, 
were  regarded  with  no  little  alarm  by  the  sober 
citizens  though  they  excited  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  Court  gallants.  The  buffoonery  and 
riot  which  were  practised  at  such  times  appear 
to  have  been  carried  beyond  all  bounds,  at  least 
Evelyn  has  recorded  the  disgust  with  which  he 
witnessed  the  “ revels  ” in  Charles  II.’s  reign. 

The  benchers  not  only  shared  the  dances  and 
gambols  of  the  other  members  of  their  Inn,  but 
exercised  a sort  of  fatherly  control  over  them. 

In  the  old  byelaws,  very  particular  regulations 
as  to  costume  are  laid  down.  As  one  might 
suppose  from  their  proximity  to  Alsatia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Court  on  the  other,  the 
Templars  caught  some  strange  fashions  both  of 
dress  and  manner.  They  seem  to  have  been 
tremendous  swells  in  their  own  way,  some  of 
them  emulating  the  bushy  beards,  scandalous 
long  swords,  and  swaggering  air  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  Whitefriars,  and  others  adopting  the 
more  elegant,  but  not  less  fantastic  inode  of  the 
Court  gallants.  The  benchers  observed  both 
styles  with  dislike  and  prohibited  all  long  beards, 
curled  hair,  great  ruffs,  wide  slashed  hose,  • 

whether  of  Dutch  or  Spanish  cut,  and  all  other 
extravagant  dresses,  the  members  of  the  Temples 
being  specially  enjoined  to  “order  their  hair  to 
decency  and  formality.”  One  can  imagine  also 
the  somewhat  boisterous  character  of  commons  in 
those  byegone  times,  when  no  one  was  allowed  to 
bring  auy  weapon  into  hall,  except  a little  dagger 
to  cut  his  meat  with,  and  when  dice  and  shove- 
groat  were  played  at  table.  The  unruly  conduct 
of  the  Templars  in  some  of  these  respects  contrasts 
singularly'  with  their  submission — not  to  say  ser- 
vility”— on  others.  The  benchers  and  judges  on 
“grand  days”  were  always  waited  upon  by 
students,  and  when  Charles  II.  honoured  the 
Inner  Temple  with  a visit,  the  royal  table  Avas 
served  by  “ fifty  select  gentlemen  of  the  Society” 
in  their  gOAvns.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
benchers  neglected  the  legal  part  of  the  students’ 
training.  “Headers”  A\”ero  appointed  to  lecture  on 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Iuav  : and  the  dinner 
in  hall  was  usually  followed  by  the  “mooting,”  or 
“bolting”  of  some  argument  between  two  members 
of  the  Utter  Bar.  The  students  were  thus  informed 
not  only  of  the  doctrines  of  English  law,  but  of 
the  mode  of  debate  practised  in  the  courts,  and 
had  themselves  to  perform  a “ moot  ” before  they 
Avere  called.  The  terms  which  had  to  be  kept 
extended  OArer  seven  years,  and  more  continuous 
attendance  Avas  required  than  now.  No  dinner 
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was  complete  without  a “moot”  or  “ dance,  ’ 
and  thus  proficiency  in  the  two  chief  branches  of 
legal  education  could  hardly  fail  to  he  secured 
— the  great  aim  of  such  education  being  to 
render  the  student  not  only  a learned  lawyer,  but 
a polished  gentleman,  worthy  of  the  pure  blood 
and  “ three  descents  ” which  were  required  to 
cpialify  him  for  admission. 

Of  the  old  curriculum,  the  eating  of  so  many 
dinners  in  hall,  is  almost  the  only  remnant  which 
■ has  been  preserved  to  our  practical  matter-of  fact 
! days.  The  benchers  are  no  longer  readers,  except 
j in  name,  the  task  of  lecturing  being  devolved 
j upon  regular  professors.  The  “ moots,”  and 

I dances,  and  revels  are  things  of  the  past,  and  the 
benchers  no  longer  issue  edicts  on  the  cut  either 
of  the  hair  or  trousers  of  their  subjects.  If  the 
process  of  change  continues  in  the  same  direction 
as  hitherto,  we  may  look  to  see  even  the  time- 
honoured  “eating  of  terms”  abolished,  aud  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  exercising  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  benchers  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  students  and  government  of  the  Inns. 

J.  Hamit.tox  Evfe. 
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“ Jfominr m mortuum  in  whe  ne  sepdito,  neve 
vritof  was  one  of  those  ■wise  old  laws  inscribed 
by  the  Homans  on  their  twelve  tables,  but  which 
has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  abeyance  for  well 
nigh  two  thousand  years.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  Englishmen  were  induced  to  decide  in  favour 
of  Life  as  against  Death,  and  to  decree  that  hence- 
forward the  living  and  the  dead  should  no  longer 
jostle  against  each  other  in  our  great  cities.  The 
necessity  for  living  men  is  Health, — for  the  dead 
Silence  and  Repose. 

As  one  looks  back  upon  the  struggle  which  was 
so  stoutly  maintained,  and  for  so  long  a time,  in 
behalf  of  the  Ghoul  interest,  it  is  difficult  to 
repress  a smile  at  the  arguments  and  assertions 
which  were  then  thought  not  unworthy  of  serious 
• discussion.  Pareut-Ruehatelet  maintained  with 

I considerable  fervour  that  the  true  Temple  of 

Ilygeia  was  a dissecting-room  stuffed  full  of 
human  remains  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decompo- 
sition. The  unfavoured  many  who  could  not 
obtain  admission  to  these  more  choice  and  desirable 
spots  were  not,  however,  without  their  resources. 
As  long  as  there  was  a chautier  d'equarrissogc,  or  a 
depot  de  vidange  forthcoming, — in  oilier  words,  a 
receptacle  for  dead  horses  or  night  soil — alliicted 
humanity  was  not  without  its  Madeira  or  Torquay. 
The  emanations  arising  from  decomposing  animal 
or  even  vegetable  remains  constituted  the  grand 
specific.  If  an  occasional  sniff’  at  these  in  an  ama- 
teur way  did  not  suffiee  to  restore  calmness  to  the 
fluttering  pulse,  or  coolness  to  the  hot  temples  and 
freshness  to  the  parched  mouth,  a man  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  turn  undertaker’s  man,  or  grave-digger, 
and  it  would  go  well  with  him.  Was  not  the  grave- 
digger in  “ Hamlet  ” a stouter,  a more  cheerful,  a 
more  aged  man  than  the  hypochondriac  prince  ? 
The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

Of  all  this  there  is  an  end.  Beyond  an  occa- 
sional fight  before  Committees  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  about  Clergy  Dues,  no  vestiges  of  the 


old  strife  remain.  We  are  at  last  content  to 
remove  the  remains  of  those  who  were  dearest  to 
us  in  life  from  the  hearts  and  centres  of  our  great 
towns,  and  there  to  leave  them  far  away  from  the 
hubbub  and  turmoil  of  our  daily  business.  As 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  know  well  enough 
that  turmoil  aud  hubbub  can  disquiet  them  no 
more,  but  yet  “he  U not  dead,  hut  shepeth ” is 
part  of  the  nation’s  faith,  and  well  is  it  that  it 
should  be  so.  Stamp  this  belief  out,  and  the 
humanities,  the  affections,  and  the  joys  which 
make  life  a pleasant  thing  would  quickly  follow. 
It  is  impossible  to  disconnect  the  link  which 
unites  those  poor  mouldering  relics  of  what  once 
was  dear  to  us  from  the  short  past  aud  the  long 
future  of  man’s  life.  Therefore  let  them  not  be 
committed  to  the  earth  in  cities — after  life's  fitful 
fever,  let  them  sleep  well. 

The  old  Puritan  objection  against  our  burial 
service  for  the  dead  was,  that  “ in  burying  the 
dead  wc  killed  the  living,”  although  by  this  they 
did  not  mean  to  express  more  than  their  objection 
to  the  delays  in  cold  damp  burying-grounds.  Just 
in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was 
said  that  the  Great  Duke  took  with  him  many  of 
his  old  companions  in  arms,  because  they  were 
kept  waiting  in  St.  Paul's  for  so  many  hours  at 
his  last  Review.  No  doubt  every  year  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of — especially  old — persons  are 
killed  by  their  attendance  at  funerals,  but  what 
is  thi#  to  the  hecatombs  which  were  annually 
offered  up  as  victims  to  the  shades  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  practice  of  intramural  interments  ? 
A mere  statement  of  the  numbers  annually  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  within  the  metropolitan  limits 
should  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed. 
The  subjoined  extract  is  reprinted  from  the  Report 
of  the  Gommittee  which  took  evidence  upon  the 
subject  of  interment  in  towns  in  the  year  IS  43. 
It  seems  scarcely  needful  to  add,  that  the  evil 
would  have  become  far  more  intense  in  the  course 
of  the  last  eighteen  years  but  for  the  interference 
of  our  Legislators.  The  population  of  London 
has  increased  in  the  interval  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  1S43-GI,  and  the  deaths  have  in- 
creased as  well.  Here,  however,  is  an  account  of 
matters  as  they  stood  in  1S43.  “In  the  metro- 
polis are  spaces  of  ground  which  do  not  exceed 
201  acres,  closely  surrounded  by  the  abodes  of 
the  living,  layer  upon  layer,  each  consisting  of  a 
population  numerically  equivalent  to  a large  army 
of  20,000  adults,  and  nearly  30,000  youths  and 
children  are  every  year  very  imperfectly  interred. 

Within  the  -period  of  the.  existence  of  the  present 
generation  upwards  of  a million  of  dead  must  have 
hern  interred  in  those  same  spaces.”  Had  the 
practice  been  allowed  to  continue  without  a check, 
the  question  would  soon  have  resolved  itself  into 
the  very  simple  one  of  “Is  London  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Living,  or  the  city  of  the  Dead  ?”  In  the 
long  run  the  dead  would  surely  have  gained  the 
upper  hand.  The  living,  unless  they  had  re- 
course to  expedients  which  would  have  been 
shocking  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
must  in  the  end  have  given  way  before  the  grim 
antagonists  who  would  jruison  the  water  and  the 
air.  The  evil  was  a cumulative  one,  as  the  varia- 
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tion  in  the  process  of  decomposition  is  from  a few 
months  to  half  a century — although  it  should  he 
observed  that  the  calculations  of  the  Committee 
above  referred  to  seem  to  imply  that  under 
reasonable  conditions  of  soil,  atmosphere,  &c.,  a 
disturbance  of  the  ground  in  which  the  dead  are 
interred  may  with  safety  to  the  living  be  effected 
every  tenth  year.  For  well  nigh  ten  years  the 
field  of  death  must  be  suffered  to  lie  fallow — upon 
the  tenth  it  may  be  sowed  anew. 

Still  following  the  figures  of  the  Committee, 
which  may  be  easily  corrected  for  the  intermediate 
increase  of  population,  it  would  appear  that  in 
185S  the  deaths  registered  in  the  metropolis  were 
nearly  52,000.  Let  these  be  taken,  says  Mr. 
Chadwick,  at  50,000  annually  (they  are  now 
about  00,000),  and  London  would  require  a space 
equal  to  that  of  St.  James’s  Park — say  4S  acres — 
for  its  burial-ground.  Again  assume  the  burials 
to  be  renewable  in  decennial  periods,  and  the 
space  required  would  be  equal  to  the  areas  of 
Hyde  Park,  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  of  the  Green 
Park  taken  together. 

The  question,  then,  is  to  find  a Hyde  Park, 
a St.  James’  Park,  and  a Green  Park  at  safe 
distances  from  the  metropolis, — let  us  say,  about 
500  acres.  We  want  something  less  than  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  taken  together.  The 
various  cemetery  companies  profess  to  have  solved 
this  question,  and  to  have  supplied  this  want.  Let 
us  see  how  the  matter  stands. 

Amongst  the  companies  in  existence,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  the  London  Necropolis,  or 
Woking  Cemetery  Company,  appears  to  have 
borne  away  the  palm.  2000  acres  of  land  at 
Woking  Common  were  purchased  by  the  company, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of  these  they 
have  inclosed  and  planted  400  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a cemetery.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  burials  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  this  company.  Then- 
practice  has  been  to  assign  a separate  grave  for 
each  interment,  and  the  grave  is  not  afterwards 
disturbed,  except  at  the  desire  of  surviving  friends 
for  the  reception  of  other  members  of  the  family. 
The  soil  is  a dry  sand,  and  the  graves  and  walks 
are  ornamented  with  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  in 
a very  beautiful  way.  There  is  a space  allotted  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  ; another  to 
Dissenters;  another  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief 
objection  is  the  distance  from  town  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  journey 
is  accomplished  by  the  Funeral  Trains,  which  start 
from  the  terminus  at  Westminster  Bridge,  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Until  the  recent  esta- 
blishment of  the  Great  London  Northern  Company 
at  C’olney  Hatch,  the  Woking  Cemetery  Company 
Wood  facile  ffiitgeps  amongst  its  rivals. 

Of  the  Kensall  Green  Cemetery  little  need  be 
said,  as  it  has  served  its  turn,  and  been  overtaken 
by  the  town.  It  is  already  thickly  thronged  with 
the  dead,  and  the  same  reasons  which  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  Acts  of  1852-55,  will  cause  the 
Legislature  to  refuse  any  extension  of  its  limits. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Higkgate 
Cemetery,  where  so  many  Londoners  of  mark 
have  fonnd  their  last  resting-place.  Kensall  Green 


and  Highgate  then  may  be  dismissed  from  our 
calculations  as  to  the  future. 

With  regard  to  the  other  suburban  cemeteries, 
the  official  reports  received  do  not  appear  to  be 
favourable.  Dr  Sutherland,  in  his  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  23rd  January,  1S55,  says  of 
the  A ietoria  Park  Company:  “It  is  situated  in 
Bethnal  Green,  near  St.  James’  Church.  The 
company  to  which  it  belongs  contracts  with 
parishes,  and  they  carry  on  their  trade  with  the 
usual  neglect  of  health  and  decency.”  This 
cemetery  is  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the 
Metropolis  Burials  Act.  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  Re- 
port of  26tli  November,  1855,  speaks  in  similar 
terms  of  the  Victoria  Park  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  under  date  as  above,  reports  of 
the  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  : “ The  surface  is  tolerably 
well  kept,  but  underneath  it  is  a mass  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  used  part.” 

Of  the  companies  named,  it  appears  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  cemeteries  at  Woking  and  at 
Oolney  Hatch  are  the  two  which  possess  the 
highest  claims  upon  our  attention.  The  one  is 
upon  the  south,  the  other  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  river.  Of  the  \\  oking  Cemetery  we  have 
already  spoken  : it  is  in  connection  with  the 
South-Western  Railway.  The  Colney  Hatch 
Cemetery  is  situated  on  the  Great  Northern  Line, 
a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  the  station  of  that 
name — at  a distance  calculated  by  time  of  fifteen 
minutes  from  London.  The  London  terminus  is  at 
King  s Cross,  in  Maiden  Lane,  close  to  the  principal 
station  of  the  Great  Northern. 

The  arrangements  for  the  separate  reception  of 
different  parties  of  mourners  are  very  complete, 
and  are  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  humblest 
mourners,  as  well  as  of  those  who  could,  tinder 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  afforded  to  pay  for 
the  luxury  of  retirement  and  seclusion. 

The  Colney  Hatch  Company  have  endeavoured 
to  grapple  with  the  monstrous  evil  which  arises — 
chiefly  amongst  the  labouring  classes — from  the 
keeping  of  a corpse  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
days  in  the  single  room  inhabited  by  a family. 
That  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  do 
inhabit  single  rooms,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  records  the  result  of  inquiries 
made  in  the  inner  ward  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  at  t lie  time  the  Committee  upon  Inter- 
ments in  Towns  were  pursuing  their  labours.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
state  of  things  is  improved  to  any  considerable 
degree  since  that  date. 


Bweliings. 

No.  of 
Families. 

Beds. 

No.  of 
Families 

Single  room  to  each 

929 

One  bed  to  each 

Two  rooms  to  ditto. 

4*18 

Two  beds  to  ditto. . 

<;::s 

Three  

Three  

IfH 

Four  

17 

Four  

fl 

Five  

S 

Five  ,,  . ... 

S 

Six  

4 

Six  ,,  

3 

Seven  ,,  .... 

1 

Seven  ,,  

1 

Fight  

1 

Dwellings  without 

Not  ascertained  .. 

a hod  

7 

I 

1,40a 

Not  ascertained  . . 

10 

l,4t>5 

Now,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
keeping  a corpse  for  a week  aud  upwards  in  a 
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single  small  room  inhabited  by  a numerous  family, 
and  in  which  all  the  usual  processes  of  life,  as 
cooking,  eating,  sleeping,  &c.,  are  carried  on? 
The  experience  of  all  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
visit  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  will  abundantly 
confirm  the  territde  stories  incorporated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  results  of 
keeping  a corpse  above  ground  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  Colney  Hatch  Company  have 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  evil  by  making 
arrangements  at  their  station  in  Maiden  Lane  by 
which  a corpse  immediately  after  death  may  be 
removed  at  a most  trilling  expense  to  a reception- 
room  at  Maiden  Lane  to  which  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  may  have  access  continuously  until  such 
time  as  the  remains  are  removed  to  their  last 
resting-place.  Here  precautions  are  taken,  and 
wiser  precautions  than  could  be  taken  in  any 
private  dwelling,  to  guard  against  the  awful 
tragedy  of  a premature  interment.  In  various 


towns  of  Germany — notably  at  Frankfort  and  at 
Munich — this  system  has  been  found  to  work 
well,  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  working  classes. 
The  danger,  however,  of  premature  interment  is 
exceptional  indeed — the  real  peril  is  to  the  living 
from  cohabitation  with  the  dead. 

There  is  no  such  absolute  reluctance,  as  sup- 
posed, amongst  the  humblest  classes  of  society  to 
part  with  the  remains  of  their  relations  and  friends. 
It  is  the  want  of  money  to  defray  the  dues  and 
charges  of  a funeral  which  leads  in  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  cases  to  delay  in  the  burial.  The  average 
price  of  the  funeral  of  an  adult  is  41. — of  children 
.30$  This  sum  must  be  gathered  painfully  toge- 
ther before  the  corpse  is  removed  from  the  room 
in  which  it  has  been  too  long  retained.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  the  very  humblest  and  poorest  person, 
the  Colney  Hatch  Company  undertakes  to  receive 
the  body  at  their  station  at  Maiden  Lane,  and  to 
keep  it  there  a sufficient  time  free  of  charge  ; to 


Colney  Hatch  Cemetery.  Railway  Station,  Maiden  Lane. 


remove  it  thence  to  Colney  Hatch  for  6s.,  with  lated  and  illuminated  at  night,  whilst  watchers  are 
the  addition  of  a charge  of  Is.  6m  a-head  for  the  in  attendance  to  take  every  needful  precaution  in 
return-ticket  of  each  mourner.  The  cost  of  the  cases  of  suspended  animation,  should  any  such 
common  interment,  at  the  lowest  rate,  is  13s.  6'?.  occur. 

Thus  the  mortal  remains  of  the  very  humblest  These  arrangements  have  the  direct  sanction 
workman  in  London  may  be  decently  and  reve-  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners.  Shonld  they  be 
rently  moved  from  the  death-bed  to  the  grave  at  found  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  work- 
i 1 a charge — exclusive  of  the  conveyance  of  mourners  ing  classes,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  London  may 
— of  19s.  Gd. , and,  at  the  same  time,  all  danger  soon  receive  a notable  diminution, 
of  disease  to  the  surviving  relations  and  friends  is  In  fifteen  minutes  the  train — which  leaves 
avoided.  Maiden  Lane — reaches  its  destination  at  Colney 

The  mortuary  is  one  of  the  most  striking  Hatch,  and  the  tedious  and  unnecessary  ceremony 
features  of  the  arrangements  at  the  Maiden  Lane  of  a lugubrious  procession  through  the  streets,  or 
Station,  and  well  deserves  a visit.  A portion  of  the  upon  the  suburban  roads,  is  avoided.  At  Colney 
interior  is  represented  in  the  sketch  on  next  page.  Hatch  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  ground  have 
The  shell  or  coffin,  on  arrival  at  the  station,  is  been  enclosed  and  laid  out  in  walks  and  beds, 
placed  upon  a metal  chair  or  plate,  and  slowly  The  features  of  the  surrounding  country  must  be 
lowered  down  by  an  ingenious  mechanical  arrange-  familiar  to  most  Londoners,  and  it  must  be  a satis- 
ment  to  the  table  of  the  mortuary,  and  then  con-  faction  to  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  may 
veyed  along  rails  to  the  particular  spot  assigned  re-visit  the  graves  of  those  whose  remains  they 
for  its  reception.  The  apartment  is  well  venti-  have  committed  to  the  earth,  to  find  them  depo- 
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sited  in  sueh  a place,  instead  of  in  a reeking  and  Great  Northern  Railway.  As  at  Woking,  chapels 
abominable  London  graveyard.  The  journey  down  have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  Dissenters,  and  a 
is  a mere  nothing — it  is,  practically,  as  though  the  church  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
cemetery  were  at  the  Kings  Cross  Station  of  the  which  the  last  ceremonies  of  religion  may  be  con- 


Colney  Hutch  Station. 


ibont  the  whole  scene  which  one  could  scarcely  There  is  now  most  happily  an  end  of  the  vulgar 
-ave  supposed  attainable  at  so  short  a distance  prejudice  that  there  is  something  indecorous  and 
from  the  great  Babylon  in  which  the  pulsations  of  unseemly  in  the  system  of  entrusting  the  arrange- 
lifc  are  throbbing  so  madly  through  every  street.  meut  of  funeral  rites  to  public  companies.  AVliy 


Culney  Hatch  Cemetery.  Mortuary,  JIaiden  Lane. 


ducted  with  dignity  and  propriety.  The  third  of  rising  some  150  feet,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  is  the 
our  little  sketches  will  give  an  idea  of  the  station  one  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
with  its  two  chapels — the  church,  whose  spire,  of  England.  There  is  a tranquillity  and  repose 
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should  not  an  enormous  saving  be  effected  in  the 
sum  of  5,000,00(>Z.,  which  represents  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  alone,  upon  funerals  and  graves,  by  en- 
trusting the  commercial  management  of  the 
matter  to  public  companies  ? The  money  wasted 
upon  the  very  mockery  and  beadledom  of  grief, 
might,  with  far  greater  propriety,  be  devoted  to 
the  comfort  of  the  living.  In  very  truth  nothing 
more  horrible — nothing  more  disgusting  to  the 
true  mourner  could  be  conceived  than  the  mourn- 
ing-coach, and  the  weepers,  and  the  long  cloaks, 
and  the  black  horses,  and  the  sottish  misery  of  the 
professional  mutes,  except  it  were  the  conscious- 
ness that,  when  all  was  done,  the  remains  of  some 
beloved  parent  or  child  were  consigned  to  a mere 
dirty  hole  in  a reeking  London  churchyard  there 
to  await — and  at  no  distant  period — insult  and 
desecration  V 

One  word  more  upon  the  subject  of  exj>ensc  of 
funerals,  as  far  as  the  middle  classes  of  society 
are  concerned.  Whereas,  under  the  old  system  of 
undertaker's  grief,  the  cost  of  a funeral  varied 
from  1 00k  to  fi(J/.  ; under  the  present  arrange- 
ments the  body  of  a deceased  person  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  for  about  -01.  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  reverence  and  respect. 

The  practice  of  inhmnation — when  the  grave  is 
on  the  hill-side  or  in  a meadow  surrounded  with 
trees  and  flowers — appears  to  be  the  one  most  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  former  days  the  opinion  of  the  Pagans  was 
different,  and  is  quaintly  set  forth  by  old  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  in  his  “Treatise  upon  Urn 
Burial  “Some  being  of  the  opinion  of  Thales 
that  water  was  the  original  of  all  things,  thought 
it  most  equal  to  submit  unto  the  principle  of 
putretieation,  and  conclude  in  a moist  relent- 
ment  ; — others  conceived  it  most  natural  to  end 
in  fire,  as  due  unto  the  master-  principle  in  the 
composition,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Hera- 
clitus ; and  therefore  heaped  up  large  piles  more 
actively  to  waft  them  towards  that  Element, 
whereby  they  also  declined  a visible  degenera- 
i tion  into  worms,  and  left  a lasting  parcel  of 
their  composition.”  Lot  this  be  as  it  may  have 
been  in  former  days,  the  Christian  Englishman 
rather  desires  a qrriet  resting-place — under  the 
pure  sky,  in  some  country  spot! — for  those  whom 
he  has  loved  during  life,  and  whom  he  hopes  to 
rejoin  hereafter. 


BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 

At  the  late  agricultural  meeting  at  St.  Gallon, 
in  Switzerland,  Baron  von  Tselmdi,  the  celebrated 
Swiss  naturalist,  dwelt  on  the  important  services  of 
birds  in  the  destruction  of  insects.  Without  birds, 
said  he,  no  agriculture  aud  vegetation  are  possible. 
They  accomplish  in  a few  months  the  profitable 
work  of  destruction  which  millions  of  human 
hands  could  not  do  half  so  well  in  as  many  years  ; 
and  the  sage  therefore  blamed  in  very  severe 
terms  the  foolish  practice  of  shooting  and  destroy- 
ing birds,  which  prevails  more  especially  in  Italy, 

| recommending,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  of 
alluring  birds  into  gardens  and  cornfields. 
i Among  the  most  deserving  birds  he  counts 


swallows,  finches,  titmice,  redtails,  &c.  The  natu- 
ralist then  cites  numerous  instances  in  support  of 
his  assertion.  In  a flower-garden  of  one  of  his 
neighbours  three  tall  rose-trees  had  suddenly  been 
covered  with  about  2000  tree-lice.  At  his  recom- 
mendation a marsh -titmouse  was  located  in  the 
garden,  which  in  a few  hours  consumed  the  whole 
brood,  and  left  the  roses  perfectly  clean.  A red- 
tail  in  a room  was  observed  to  catch  about  900 
flies  in  an  hour.  A couple  of  night- swallows 
have  been  known  to  destroy  a whole  swarm  of 
gnats  in  fifteen  minutes.  A pair  of  golden-crested 
wrens  carry  insects  as  food  to  their  nestlings  upon 
an  average  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour.  For  the 
protection  of  orchards  and  woods,  titmice  are  of 
invaluable  service.  They  consume,  in  particular, 
the  eggs  of  the  dangerous  pine-spiders.  One  single 
female  of  such  spiders  frequently  lays  from  600 
to  800  eggs,  twice  in  the  summer  season,  while 
a titmouse  with  her  young  ones  consume  daily 
several  thousands  of  them.  Wrens,  nuthatches, 
and  woodpeckers  often  dexterously  fetch  from  the 
crevices  of  tree-bark  numbers  of  insects  for  their 
nestlings.  In  18-iS  an  immense  swarm  of  cater- 
pillars, of  the  well-known  genus  Bombax  dispar, 
had  destroyed  all  the  tree  leaves  in  the  orchard  of 
Count  Casimus  Wadzibi,  who  observed  the  stems 
and  branches  coated  as  it  were  with  a heavy  crust 
of  millions  of  eggs  surrounded  by  a hairy  skin. 
He  employed  scores  of  hands  to  scrape  them  off, 
but  to  no  avail,  and  the  trees  were  about  to  decay.  | 
Luckily,  towards  the  winter,  numerous  flights  of 
titmice  and  wrens  frequented  that  part,  and  it 
was  soon  perceived  that  the  nests  of  the  caterpillars 
were  visibly  diminishing.  In  the  spring  time 
about  twenty  pairs  of  titmice  made  their  nests  in 
the  garden,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they 
had  cleared  the  trees  of  all  the  caterpillars. 

M.  Tschudi  considers  sparrows  to  be  very  useful 
birds,  as  one  single  pair  usually  carry  to  their  nest 
every  day  about  800  caterpillars,  an  advantage! 
that  amply  compensates  for  the  cherries  the  birds) 
steal  in  the  garden.  Owls  also  consume,  morning, 
and  evening,  vast  numbers  of  wood  insects.  Some 
species  of  birds,  such  as  starlings,  jackdaws,  rooks, 
jays,  and  speckled  magpies,  are  distinguished  foi 
destroying  maybugs  or  cockchafers.  'White  ol 
Selborne,  who  devoted  some  time  to  the  observatior 
of  the  movements  of  a pair  of  common  barn  owls, 
found,  among  other  things,  that  they  often  car- 
ried to  their  nest  a mouse  every  five  minutes 
while  another  pair  of  great  owls  had  carried  t( 
their  nest  in  one  evening  in  June  no  less  thai 
eleven  mice.  Most  of  the  smaller  birds  feed 
either  entirely  or  partially,  especially  during  tin 
hatching  season,  on  insects,  worms,  snails 
spiders,  &c. ; so  do  also  hedge-sparrows,  wood 
peckers,  thrushes,  ily-catchers  (M ascieapas),  wad 
tails,  larks,  &c. 

Without  these  useful  birds  obnoxious  insect 
would  increase  in  such  masses  as  to  become  a per 
manent  plague  in  Europe,  and  destroy  all  frui 
and  vegetation,  like  the  locusts  in  the  East 
and  the  farmer,  in  balancing  the  gain  and  los 
accruing  from  these  useful  birds,  ought  to  conside 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  domestic  servants 
| whose  cost  of  keeping  is  amply  repaid  by  thej 
1 services.  M.  t 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A month  passed  during  which  Helen  saw 
scarcely  anything  of  Keefe,  hut  in  the  meantime 
she  had  made  an  acquaintance  who  took  as  much 
pains  as  his  exorbitant  self-esteem  permitted  to 
obtain  her  good  opinion.  This  was  Mr,  Tra- 
falgar Hubbs.  As  trustee  of  the  school,  it  was 
his  duty  to  visit  it  often,  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  this  privilege  with  a frequency  which 
sometimes  made  Helen  wonder,  though  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  real  motives  for  doing  so 
never  entered  her  mind.  Indeed  his  cool,  dry, 
measured  manner  conveyed  an  idea  of  anything 
rather  than  of  admiration  or  love.  The  hard 
crust  of  seliishness  which  coated  his  heart  seemed 
capable  of  blunting  Cupid’s  sharpest  darts,  and  as 
to  admiration,  that  was  a feeling  which]  those  who 
knew  him  best  were  persuaded  he  reserved  for 
himself  alone.  Approbation,  however,  he  some- 
times condescended  to  express,  though  always 
within  duo  limits ; anything  like  extravagance  he 
studiously  shunned  on  this  as  on  all  other  points. 
But  he  occasionally  assured  Helen  that  he  approved 
of  her  plans,  that  he  thought  her  management  of 
her  scholars  judicious,  that  he  already  discerned 
signs  of  mental  improvement  in  many  of  them, 
and  that  their  progress  in  order  and  industry  was 
all  that  could  have  been  expected.  Sometimes  he 
suggested  some  slight  improvement,  or  offered 
some  piece  of  advice,  which,  as  it  was  always 
useful  and  well-timed,  Helen  very  gladly  adopted  ; 


so  they  contrived  to  get  on  very  well  together, 
Helen  believing  Mr.  Hubbs  to  be  a most  philan- 
thropic individual  taking  a praiseworthy  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  and  Mr.  Hubbs 
declaring  that  Helen  vras  a most  admirable  young 
woman,  and  that  she  performed  her  arduous  duties 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  The  truth  was,  that 
Mr.  Hubbs  was  fully  determined  to  exalt  Helen 
to  the  rank  of  his  wife.  Her  beauty  had  capti- 
vated him  almost  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her, 
and,  though  his  penetration  soon  discovered  that 
she  had  moved  in  a very  different  sphere  of  life  to 
his  own,  he  never  supposed  that  in  her  present 
altered  circumstances  that  could  be  any  bar  to  bis 
wishes.  He  never  imagined  that  slie  could  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant  between  her  toilsome  and 
bumble  life  as  a village  school  teacher  and  the 
prosperous  and  independent  position  of  Mr. 
Hubbs’s  wife — a man  whose  personal  attractions, 
talents,  and  wealth  were  more  than  sufficient,  be 
flattered  himself,  to  win  the  favour  of  any  woman. 
But,  though  satisfied  that  in  gaining  Helen  for  his 
wife  he  would  gain  or:e  whose  beauty,  grace,  and 
accomplishments  would  add  lustre  to  any  station, 
however  high,  he  might  hereafter  attain,  he  deter- 
mined to  examine  her  character,  temper,  and  dis- 
position thoroughly  before  committing  himself  ; for 
it  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Hubbs  to  forget  his 
cardinal,  virtue  of  prudence  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  choice  of  a wife,  or  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  impulse  instead  of  reflection. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  convinced  that  she 

1*  was  as  good,  gentle,  and  sensible  as  she  was  hand- 

some, accomplished,  and  clever,  he  began  to  think 
it  time  to  relieve  her  from  the  labour  she  had 
| fulfilled  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  was 
meditating  on  the  most  correct  and  dignified 
[ manner  of  making  her  aware  of  his  generous 
intentions,  when  a letter  from  Quebec,  addressed 
to  Helen,  arrived  at  the  post-ollice  (which  Mr. 
Hubbs  condescended  to  keep).  This  letter  showed 
that  she  had  friends  still  who  had  not  forgotten 
her,  and  reminding  him  of  the  possibility  of  losing 
her  if  he  delayed  too  long,  brought  him  at  once  to 
the  point. 

So  one  evening,  just  as  Helen  had  dismissed  her 
classes,  and  was  watching  them  as  they  filed  out 
through  the  door,  Mr.  Hubbs  entered  and  laid  a 
letter  on  the  desk  before  her. 

“ There  is  a letter  for  you,  Miss  Lennox — a paid 
letter  from  Quebec — hut  if  you  are  not  in  a very 
great  huny  to  read  it,  perhaps  you  will  favour  me 
first  with  a few  minutes’  conversation.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Helen. 

“ It  is  not  about  the  school.  Miss  Lennox  ” (a 
little  pause  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  matter); 
x ‘ it  is  about  something  very  different — something 
of  very  great  consequence  to  me — and  if  1 could 
flatter  myself  that  you  would  show  a regard  for 
my  wishes  on  this  subject,  as  you  have  so  often 
done  about  things  of  less  importance,  I should 
think  myself  a very  happy  man.  The  fact  is, 
Miss  Lennox,  I admire  and  esteem  you  so  much 
that  the  strongest  wish  and  hope  of  my  heart  is  to 
j make  you  my  wife.” 

Helen  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement ; 
she  could  hardly  believe  that  she  had  heard 
rightly. 

“ I admired  you  the  first  time  1 saw  you,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hubbs,  “ but  now  that  I know  you,  1 
see  that  your  beauty  is  the  least  of  your  perfec- 
tions. I have  watched  you  well  ever  since  you 
came  to  this  school,  and  I defy  any  woman’s 
temper,  prudence,  and  judgment  to  be  more  tried 
than  yours,  yet  I never  saw  them  fail.  1 am  well 
aware  that  your  disposition  is  calculated  to  make 
any  man  happy,  and  I hope  you’ll  believe  me 
when  I tell  you  that  I know  how  to  value  it.  As 
for  myself,  1 will  only  say  that  if  every  reasonable 
indulgence  a man  can  bestow  upon  a woman  can 
make  you  happy,  it  will  be  my  greatest  pleasure 
to  bestow  them  on  you.” 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  Helen, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  say,  so  great  was  her  sur- 
prise and  confusion,  “but  indeed  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible.” 

Mr.  Hubbs  drew  himself  up. 

“ Impossible ! What  do  you  mean?  Miss 
Lennox,  1 do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a gentle- 
man, I am  perfectly  serious.” 

“ Oh ! I do  not  doubt  your  sincerity,  Mr. 
Hubbs,  but  I am  very  sorry  you  should  have 
thought  of  such  a thing,  for  I cannot  accept  your 
! offer.” 

“ You  cannot  accept  my  offer  ! Are  you  in 
earnest,  Miss  Ler.nox  ? I know  young  ladies 
sometimes  say  Wo  when  they  mean  TVs,  just  for 
' the  pleasure  of  being  pressed,  but  I thought  you 
were  above  such  affectations.” 
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“ You  thought  right,  Mr.  Hubbs.  What  I say 
I mean.  I cannot  marry  you.” 

She  had  now  recovered  her  self-possession,  and 
her  manners  were  too  firm  and  collected  to  i>ermit 
any  doubt  of  her  sincerity'. 

“ And,  pray,  what  is  your  objection  to  me, 
Miss  Lennox,  that  you  can  so  coolly'  refuse  what  I 
must  take  the  liberty'  of  calling  a good  offer  ? Do 
you  dislike  my  person  or  manner  ? Am  I ugly', 
or  a fool,  in  your  opinion  ?” 

“Byr  no  means,  Mr.  Hubbs  ; I believe  y'ou  to 
have  excellent  sense,  and  that  will  tell  you  that 
y'our  marriage  with  a woman  who  so  plainly  shows 
she  does  not  wish  to  be  your  wife  would  not  be 
for  y'our  happiness.” 

‘ ‘ But  why'  should  y'ou  not  wish  it.  Miss  Lennox  ? 1 f 
y'ou  will  persist  in  refusing  me,  you  must  have  some 
strong  reason  for  doing  so,  and  if  1 can  find  it  out 
I might  be  able  to  remove  it.  Perha}fS  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  property  I 
possess  ? I call  my'self  rich,  Miss  Lennox — I would 
take  pleasure  in  spending  my  money  without  stint 
upon  you.” 

“Riches  would  not  influence  me,  Mr.  Hubbs.” 

“ Do  y'ou  object  to  my  position  ? 1 thought  y'ou 
were  too  reasonable  to  nourish  any'  foolish  aris- 
tocratic notions,  but  if  you  have  such  prejudices 
I can  gratify'  them.  If  y'ou  dislike  the  store,  I’ll 
give  it  up  to-morrow  ; its  profits  are  not  of  much 
importance  to  me  now,  and  besides  that,  I intend 
very  shortly  to  set  up  for  a seat  in  parliament, 
and  afterwards  for  a place  in  the  legislative 
council,  and  I think  y'ou  know  me  well  enough  to 
believe  me  when  l tell  you  I shall  succeed.  I 
seldom  try'  for  anything  without  a certainty'  of 
success.  Now,  what  do  you  say'  ?” 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  Helen  kept  herself 
from  laughing,  but  she  did  so,  and  said  gravely' : 

‘ ‘ Would  you  marry  a woman  who  would  accept 
you  because  yrou  were  a member  of  parliament  ? 
I think  you  ought  to  despise  her  heartily.” 

“1  value  station  and  position  my'self,  Miss 
Lennox  ; everyone  who  knows  the  world  does. 
But  1 wish  I could  understand  what  is  the  cause 
of  your  dislike  to  me,  for  when  I consider  your 
present  circumstances,  and  how  much  better  off 
you  would  be  in  every  respect  as  my  wife,  it 
seems  to  me  there  must  be  some  very  peculiar 
reasons  to  make  y'ou  reject  me ; little  as  your 
philosophy  may'  think  of  the  world’s  opinion,  or 
of  rank  and  station,  I suppose  you  will  not  tell 
me  that  it  is  from  choice  you  place  yourself  in  the 
humble  position  of  a common  school  teacher,  with 
thirty'  pounds  a-year.” 

“ No,  it  is  not  from  choice,  but  still  I would 
choose  it,  ten  thousand  times  over,  before  I would 
marry  for  money',  for  rank,  for  a more  comfor- 
table or  higher  position.  That  I can  be  a school- 
teacher you  know,  but  I would  starve  before  I 
could  marry  any'oue  that  1 did  not  love  with  my 
whole  heart.” 

“Love  ’ ” exclaimed  Mr.  Hubbs,  in  high  indig- 
nation; “ you  would  marry  for  love?  Y’ou  read 
romances  then,  you  have  learned  their  nonsensical, 
notions,  and  after  all,  you  have  no  more  sense 
than  other  girls.  No  doubt  a woman  should 
esteem  the  man  she  marries,  but  love  ought  only 
i to  come  after.  Marriages  based  on  reason  and 
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])rudence  are  the  only  happy  ones  ; love-marriages 
always  end  in  misery,  hatred,  and  strife.  I 
wonder  a young  woman  of  your  judgment  and 
discretion  would  let  such  a notion  enter  her 
head.” 

“It  is  a fixed  one  with  me  for  all  that,  Mr. 
Hubbs,”  said  Helen,  “ so  perhaps  that  will  recon- 
cde  you  to  my  determination.” 

“ Determination  I you  are  then  determined  to 
refuse  me.  Will  you  not  take  time  for  a little 
consideration  before  throwing  away  a chance, 
which,  allow  me  to  say,  is  not  likely  to  happen  to 
you  again.” 

“ It  would  be  of  no  use,  Mr.  Hubbs ; nothing 
would  make  me  change.” 

Mr.  Hubbs  knit  his  brows,  compressed  his  lips, 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

“ So  positive  ! ” he  said,  his  anger  rising  fast. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  before  Helen,  and  looking 
her  full  in  the  face,  while  his  eyes  shot  fire,  he 
said  : 

“I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss  Lennox,  if  3'our  love 
notions  have  anything  to  do  with  Keefe  Dillon, 
you’ll  come  to  a great  mistake,  for  he  won’t  have 
you.  To  my  certain  knowledge  he’s  engaged  to 
another  person.  I did  think  it  was  all  idle  gossip 
that  was  said  about  you  and  him,  but  I was  a 
fool  to  imagine  you  wiser  than  the  rest  of  your 
sex.  I suppose  you  are  waiting  to  see  if  he'll  take 
you  one  of  these  daj’S,  like  ‘ Patience  on  a monu- 
ment,’ as  they  say  in  the  play,  ” said  Mr.  Hubbs, 
with  a brilliant  attempt  at  wit.  “ but  you’ll  turn 
into  a monument  yourself  first,  I can  tell  you. 
He  saved  another  young  lady’s  life,  as  well  as 
3’ours,  miss,  and  he  made  love  to  her,  too,  and  he 
promised  to  follow  her  to  Quebec,  and  she  promised 
to  stay  single  for  his  sake.  It's  just  such  a love 
romance  as  3Tou  admire,  but  there's  more  than 
romance  in  it  on  his  side,  for  she's  to  have  a fine 
fortune,  and  Keefe  knows  better  than  to  miss  his 
chance  of  getting  it.  He’s  not  such  a disinterested 
fool  as  I have  been.  So  you’ve  pla3’ed  3-our  cards 
badly,  and  lost  the  game.  1 wish  3-011  good 
evening.” 

He  marched  out  of  the  schoolroom,  banging  the 
door  behind  him,  and  hurried  up  the  street,  walk- 
ing over  two  or  three  little  children  who  were 
playing  in  his  path,  and  uot  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  numerous  salutations  he  received  as 
he  passed  along. 

Helen  had  listened  to  his  parting  speech  with 
apparent  calmness,  but  when  he  was  gone  she 
stood  for  a few  minutes  as  still  as  if  all  sense  and 
feeling  had  left  her.  Mechanically  she  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  locked  the  school-house  door, 
anil  walked  to  Mrs.  Prior’s.  Going  into  the  room 
she  bathed  her  face  and  hands,  and  smoothed  her 
hair  ; then  opening  the  letter  Mr.  Hubbs  had  given 
her,  she  read  it,  though  without  in  the  least  com- 
prehending its  contents.  She  had  just  finished 
when  Mrs.  Prior  called  her  to  supper,  and  she 
obeyed  the  call  much  as  011c  under  the  influence  of 
a mesmerist  might  have  done.  In  the  same 
manner  she  answered  the  few  words  addressed  to 
her  by-  her  taciturn  companions,  and  when  Faith 
Prior,  remarking  that  she  eat  nothing,  and  that 
her  face  bore  an  expression  of  unusual  weariness, 
brought  her  some  new  honey  n the  comb  which 


Mrs.  Wendell  had  sent  them  that  day,  and  kindly 
pressed  her  to  eat,  she  tried  to  taste  it  but  the 
effort  was  vain,  and  laying  down  her  spoon  with 
an  involuntary  shudder,  she  murmured  something 
about  feeling  ill,  and  the  fresh  air  doing  her  good, 
and  hastil3'  putting  on  her  bonnet,  left  the  house. 

“Well,  she  do  look  dreadful  bad,”  said  Mrs. 
Prior.  “ I hope  she  ain't  going  to  have  a fever.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  only  tired  she  is  with  all  those  chil- 
dren,” said  Faith  ; “and  a hard  time  of  it,  she 
has,  poor  thing  ; but  I hope  her  trials  will  be 
blessed  to  her,  and  lead  her  into  the  heavenly 
sheepfold.” 

Helen  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream 
through  the  hollow  till  she  reached  the  rocky 
little  basin  from  which  it  sprung,  where  the  water 
was  always  clear  as  crystal,  and  in  the  hottest 
weather  cold  as  ice. 

Her  head  throbbed  painfulty,  and  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  she  laved  her  forehead  in  the  water  of 
the  well  ; its  icy  freshness  cooled  her  brow,  and 
seemed  to  clear  away  the  bewildering  sense  of 
confusion  and  oppression  which  had  rendered  her 
incapable  of  thinking,  and  almost  of  feeling. 

Did  she  indeed  love  Keefe  Dillon,  so  well,  that 
the  thought  of  his  loving  another  was  more  than 
she  could  bear  ? 

As  she  asked  herself  this  question  a footstep 
reached  her  ears,  and  looking  hastily  round*  she 
saw*  Keefe  at  her  side. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Keefe  Dillox  was  sitting  in  the  stoup  outside 
his  door,  trying  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  book  he 
held  in  his  hand,  instead  of  letting  them  wander 
to  the  cottage  in  the  hollow,  when  Gon  Do3-le  came 
up  to  him. 

“Pearson”  (the  blacksmith)  “ sent  me  to  tell 
you  that  the  drag  is  ready,  sir,  -whenever  3-011  like 
to  send  for  it.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Keefe  ; “ I’ll  send  for  it  to- 
morrow.” 

But  Con  lingered,  and  after  a little  while,  find- 
ing that  Keefe  said  nothing  more,  he  took  courage 
to  utter  what  his  mind  had  been  full  of  all  the 
way  from  the  village  to  Keefe’s  house. 

“I  guess  this  would  be  a first-rate  night  for 
fishing,  Mr.  Dillon  ; there  ain't  a curl  on  the  water, 
and  there’s  no  moon  to-night.” 

“It  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a good  night,” 
said  Keefe,  la3ring  down  his  book ; and  coming 
forwards,  he  looked  out  on  the  lake. 

“I’ve  got  a lot  of  fat  pine  ready,  and  I'd  fix  up 
the  jack,  if  3rou’d  say  you’d  come,  sir,”  said  Con, 
coaxingiy. 

“ Well,  perhaps  l may.  Con,  does  3-our  little 
sister  go  to  school  ever3r  da;,-  ? ” 

“Everyday,  sir,  and  sorry  she’ll  be  if  she  has 
to  leave  oil'.” 

“ Why  should  she  leave  off?  Your  mother  told 
me  that  she  could  do  very  well  without  her 
help.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  not  that,  sir,  but  I'm  thinking  Miss 
Lennox  would  not  teach  school  here  very  long.” 

“ What  makes  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ Oh,  1 guess  she’ll  soon  be  leaving  Long 
Arrow.” 

“ Leaving  Long  Arrow  ? What  do3'on  mean  ? ” 
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“Well,  I was  iu  Mr.  I Tubbs’  store  to-day,  and 
Oliver,  Lis  boy,  was  sorting  the  letters  that  the 
mail  had  just  brought  in,  and  indeed  a good-sized 
cat  might  have  carried  them  all  for  the  length  of  the 
day,  and  not  have  had  a hair  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  but  Oliver  showed  them  all  to  me, 
and  one  of  them  was  for  Miss  Lennox — a grand 
letter,  quite  different  from  all  the  rest,  and  nice 
writing,  and  such  a beautiful  seal  ; so  you  see,  sir, 
Oliver  and  I thought  it  must  be  from  some  of  her 
fine  relations  that  had  sent  for  her,  and  no  doubt 
she’ll  soon  be  going  to  them.” 

“You  and  Oliver  are  wonderfully  wise,”  said 
Keefe ; and  then  turning  his  face  from  the  boy’s 
quick  eyes,  he  asked  : “ have  you  any  other 

reason  for  thinking  Miss  Lennox  is  going  to  leave 
this  ? ” 

‘ ‘ No,  sir,  none  in  the  world,  and  I dare  say  it’s 
no  reason  at  all,  only  I thought  you  might  like  to 
know  about  the  letter,  that’s  all.” 

“Well,  I would  advise  you  and  Oliver  not  to 
trouble  yourself  so  much  about  other  people’s 
concerns.  A pretty  way  that  post-office  is 
managed.  There,  never  mind  now.  Go  into  the 
house,  Ml-s.  Wendell  has  something  she  wants  to 
send  to  your  mother.” 

“ Yes,  sir ; thank  you,  sir,”  and  Con  disap- 
peared. 

When  he  came  out  again,  with  a basket  on  his 
arm,  Keefe  said  : 

“ You  needn’t  come  back  to-night,  Con,  I am 
not  going  to  fish.” 

“ There’s  other  fish  besides  those  in  the  lake,” 
said  Con  to  himself  sagely;  “if  I hadn’t  told 
him  about  that  letter  he’d  have  come,  but  it’s 
no  matter,  I thought  he  ought  to  know.” 

Keefe  now  went  into  the  house  and  avoided 
Mrs.  Wendell,  as  if  he  thought  his  purpose  could 
be  read  in  his  looks,  took  his  gun,  and  passing 
through  the  garden  entered  the  w oods.  By  taking 
a circuit  he  reached  the  banks  which  girdled  the  | 
hollow  without  going  through  the  village,  and  in 
another  minute,  he  found  himself  close  to  Helen 
Avho  still  sat  beside  the  spring. 

“ Mr.  Dillon,”  said  Helen,  rising  and  then  sit- 
ting down  again.  For  a minute  Keefe  could  not 
speak,  but  leaning  against  a tree  looked  at  her 
silently.  She  felt  his  gaze,  though  her  fids  were 
downcast,  and  her  cheeks,  before  so  pale,  were 
crimson. 

Conquering  his  agitation,  lveefc  broke  the 
silence  : 

“Miss  Lennox,  I have  something  to  say  to  you 
— something  to  tell  you.  May  I speak  ? ” 

Helen’s  heart  said  “Yes,”  but  her  lips  could  not 
utter  the  word.  However,  Keefe  went  on. 

“ Long  ago — when  I was  a child — one  winter 
I found  a bird  perishing  in  a snow  drift.  It  was  a 
snow-banting,  pure  white,  driven  by  some  strange 
accident  from  its  home  in  the  Arctic  circle.  I took 
it  in,  warmed  it,  and  nursed  it  ; I loved  it  with 
all  the  love  it  was  then  in  my  power  to  feel,  and 
I tried  to  make  it  love  me,  but  it  would  not.  Next 
winter  when  snow  came  again,  I stood  one  day  at 
the  door  with  my  bird  perched  on  my  arm  and 
eating  out  of  my  hand,  when  a troop  of  its 
kindred  snow -bantings  swept  by.  Perhaps  they 
had  come  to  look  fur  their  lost  comrade.  It 


heard  their  plaintive  chirpings  and  answered, 
spread  its  wings,  fluttered,  and  was  gone. 

“ Did  it  never  come  back  ? ” asked  Helen. 

“ Never.  I was  nothing  to  it  but  a stranger  and 
an  alien, — it  had  found  its  kindred,  and  gone  back 
with  them  to  its  nest  in  its  native  zone.” 

He  paused,  and  then  continued  iu  a more  hurried 
and  agitated  voice  : 

“ Long  years  after  a stranger  came  to  my  home. 

I will  not  try  to  tell  you  how  beautiful  she  was.  I 
did  not  love  her  with  a childish  love,  but  with  the 
full  fervour  and  passion  of  a man's  strong  heart. 
She  infused  into  me  a new  existence — she  made 
the  present  lovely,  and  threw  a magic  rainbow 
over  the  future.  All  of  hope,  or  joy,  or  bright- 
ness the  u orld  possessed  for  me  lay  in  her  keep- 
ing. Could  she  leave  me — rob  me  of  hope  and 
happiness  — leave  me  to  gloom  and  despair? 
Miss  Lennox,  I know  I must  often  seem  rude, 
savage,  uncultured  in  your  eyes,  but  if  you  could 
read  my  heart — if  all  its  thoughts  and  wishes 
could  be  laid  bare  before  yon  ; if  you  knew  the 
deep  love  I feel  for  you — which  neither  time  nor 
anything  on  earth  could  ever  lessen — I think  yon 
would  not  scorn  it.” 

Helen  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but 
through  her  fingers  tears  -were  slowly  forcing  their 
way.  The  sight  was  more  than  Keefe  could  bear, 
and  flinging  himself  at  her  feet  he  caught  hold  of 
her  dress  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“Oh,  Helen!”  he  exclaimed,  “why  do  you 
cry  ? Have  I given  you  pain  ? Is  my  love  hateful 
to  you  ? ” 

And  then,  iu  a low  broken  voice,  Helen  an- 
swered : 

“ Oh,  no  ; it  is  more  precious  to  me  than  any- 
thing in  the  world  !” 

They  sat  by  the  vfell  till  the  sun  had  set, — till 
the  fires  in  the  clearings  grew’  red  and  strong,  and 
sent  up  columns  of  flame  and  showers  of  sparks  to 
the  dark  purple  sky  ; the  stars  gathered  in  bright 
groups  in  the  heavens  and  looked  down  on  the 
happy  lovers  w ith  their  soft  [Hire  light ; on  no 
happier  pair  had  they  ever  gazed  since  their  glory 
first  began. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Helen  and  Keefe  were  to  go  to  Buffalo  in 
Keefe’s  skiff,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wendell  and 
Faith  Prior,  and  get  married  there.  There  wrerc 
no  marriage  settlements  to  delay  their  happiness, 
— no  jewmls  or  fine  clothes  to  prepare — no  bridal- 
feast  to  make  ready — no  wedding  guests  to  invite ; 
at  this  marriage  there  w ould  be  no  show',  glitter, 
or  fashion  ; nothing  but  love,  simplicity,  and 
■ truth,  and  the  union  of  two  hearts  and  souls 
too  closely  bound  together  ever  to  be  divided. 

A few  days  before  this  marriage,  Helen  was 
sitting  in  the  school-house,  giving  the  last  lesson 
before  she  dismissed  her  pupils,  when  a quick  im- 
perative knock  came  to  the  door.  It  could  not  be 
Mr.  Hubbs,  for  he  had  left  Long  Arrow  the  morn- 
ing after  Helen  had  astonished  and  mortified  him 
1 by  rejecting  the  gracious  offer  of  his  hand,  which 
he  had  expected  her  to  accept  with  delight  and 
gratitude  ; first  letting  it  be  known  in  the  village 
that  an  important  matter  of  trade  called  him  to 
New  York,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return 
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for  some  weeks ; and,  besides,  Mr.  Hubbs’s  knock, 
though  equally  authoritative,  was  by  no  means  so 
eager  and  impatient. 

Eefore  any  one  could  open  the  door,  the  visitor 
opened  it  himself,  and  walking  up  to  Helen  with 
hasty  strides,  seized  her  hands  : 

“At  last,  Helen — at  last  I see  you  again.” 

“Francis!”  exclaimed  Helen,  gazing  at  the 
young  man  in  great  surprise. 

“ Dear  Helen,  what  you  must  have  suffered  ! 
If  I had  only  known  what  had  happened  a little 
sooner  you  might  have  been  spared  this  degra- 
dation at  least.  It  maddens  me  to  think  of  it. 


Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  send  the  little  wretches 
away.  ” 

“Hush,”  whispered  Helen,  “you  must  not 
talk  so.” 

“ Nonsense,  Helen  ! But  I will  have  patience  ; 
only  send  them  out  of  my  sight.” 

He  turned  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  stood 
there  while  Helen  dismissed  her  classes.  He  was 
a very  handsome  young  man,  in  spite  of  the 
haughty  and  impatient  annoyance  visible  in  every 
line  of  his  face  as  he  glanced  at  Helen’s  plebeian 
pupils — graceful  and  distinguished  in  look  and 
air.  He  wore  a light  summer  travelling  dress, 
fashionably  made,  and  held  a leghorn  hat  in  his 
hand,  crushing  it  against  the  desk  by  which  he 
stood,  as  it  compelled  to  vent  his  anger  on  some- 
thing. His  hair,  a bright  dark  chesnut  in  colour, 
curled  round  his  forehead  with  what  seemed 
careless  grace,  but  was  in  reality  carefully  studied; 
his  eyes  were  dark  and  very  bright,  his  features 
regularly  formed,  animated  and  expressive.  There 
was  something  of  hauteur  and  superciliousness  in  the 
character  of  his  mouth,  but  not  more  than  most 
observers  would  have  readily  excused  in  one  of 
such  rare  personal  advantages.  At  this  moment 
it  was  with  indescribable  difficulty  he  controlled 


the  impatience  and  irritability  working  within 
him,  while  the  children  put  up  their  books  and 
slates,  and  made  themselves  ready  to  go.  At  last 
they  all  vanished,  one  girl  turning  her  head  to 
take  a peep  at  the  stranger  as  she  did  so,  and 
then,  with  a nexclamation  of  relief,  Francis  sprung 
to  Helen,  and  seizing  her  hand  again,  eagerly 
tried  to  read  her  face,  whose  expression  perhaps 
somewhat  disappointed  him. 

She  was  certainly  changed  since  he  had  last 
seen  her  in  her  father’s  house. 

In  those  days  she  had  always  been  expensively 
dressed,  generally  in  light,  bright  colours — shade, 
and  texture,  and  form,  all  chosen  and  arranged 
with  that  exquisite  taste  and  perception  of  the 
beautiful  inseparable  from  all  she  did.  Now  she 


wore  a black  and  white  calico  gown,  without  any 
ornament  or  decoration  but  a white  linen  collar, 
and  a knot  of  black  ribbon.  Her  beautiful  hair, 
which  when  he  had  last  seen  her  she  had  worn 


w reathed  in  rich  plaits  round  her  head,  was  now 
cut  short,  and  hung  in  soft  curls  on  her  neck, 
making  her  at  the  first  glance  look  much  younger 
than  she  really  was.  Yet  her  face  wag  now  much 
more  the  face  of  one  who  had  thought  and  felt 
than  it  had  been  when  he  had  known  it ; the 
deep  emotions  she  had  felt  of  late  had  stirred  the 
finest  chords  of  her  nature  and  ennobled  her 
beauty,  and  the  happiness  that  filled  her  heart 


threw  a glad  brightness  over  all.  It  was  not  thus 
her  cousin  pictured  her  to  his  fancy  when  he 
heard  of  her  father’s  death,  of  her  illness,  and  the 
life  of  labour  she  was  leading.  He  thought  only 
of  an  existence  dull  and  monotonous,  full  of  sordid 
cares  and  harassing  toils,  with  all  those  rough 
associations  and  accompaniments  so  abhorrent  to 
a gentle  and  refined  nature,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances he  believed  she  must  be  utterly  miserable. 
He  felt  sure  that  she  must  hourly  compare  the 
variety,  brilliancy,  and  refinement  of  her  former 
life  with  the  monotony,  hardships,  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  life  to  which  she  was  now  doomed, 
and  look  back  to  the  past  with  bitter  regret.  He 
said  to  himself  that  if  the  love  she  had  formerly 
slighted,  and  which  would  have  saved  her  from 
such  a fate,  were  offered  to  her  now,  she  would 
not  again  reject  it.  Brief  as  was  Helen’s  letter  to 
his  mother,  it  had  stirred  all  that  was  tender  and 
generous  in  his  heart.  The  perils  she  had  gone 
through,  the  sorrows  she  must  have  endured, 
without  one  friend  uear  to  comfort  her,  the  life  of 
painful  slavery  to  which  she  had  been  compelled, 
filled  him  with  pain  and  indignation  ; but  still  it 
must  be  confessed  it  was  some  consolation  to  him 
to  retlect  that  the  more  sad,  isolated,  and  toilsome 
her  life  now  was,  the  more  gladly  she  would 
welcome  a release  from  its  wretchedness,  the  more 
highly  prize  the  love  that  would  restore  her  to 
happiness  and  luxury.  To  him  such  a mode  of 
life  as  Helen  described  would  have  been  worse 
than  death  ; for  he  little  knew  of  that  divine 
faculty  whose  fine  insight  penetrates  beyond  the 
outward  husk  of  the  most  unsightly  things  to  the 
beauty  which  lies  beneath — which  discerns  the 
silver  lining  of  the  cloud,  the  god  or  hero  in  the 
yet  unhewn  marble,  the  rich  gold  in  the  rough 
ore,  the  winged  butterfly  folded  in  the  dark 
chrysalis,  which  sees  living  flowers  where  duller 
visions  only  behold  a wilderness  of  weeds,  and 
find  fresh  waters  among  desert  sands. 

He  had  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  his 
mother  to  his  going  for  Helen  himself,  for  though 
Mrs.  Coryton  was  ready  to  receive  Helen  as  her 
niece  with  great  kindness,  she  was  vexed  and 
disappointed  that  Francis  should  persist  in  his 
wish  to  make  her  his  wife  ; but  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  take  his  own  way,  so  of 
course  he  took  it  now,  and  set  out  for  Long  Arrow 
with  Mrs.  Coryton’s  own  maid.  He  set  off  in 
high  spirits,  full  of  hope  and  exultation,  better 
pleased  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world  than 
he  had  ever  been  before,  and  believing  that  he 
was  earning  an  indisputable  title  to  Helen’s  grati- 
tude and  love.  He  painted  to  himself  her  joy  at 
first  seeing  him,  her  gratitude  in  finding  the  love 
she  had  rejected  in  prosperity  was  faithful  to  her 
in  adversity,  and  he  felt  a proud  satisfaction  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  about  to  rescue  one, 
whose  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness  would  brighten 
and  adorn  his  future  life,  from  an  existence 
of  forlorn  and  hopeless  drudgery.  But  now  that 
he  was  beside  her,  and  looking  into  her  face,  all 
his  confidence  fled.  Instead  of  being  pale  with 
sorrow,  worn  with  toil,  oppressed  with  gloom,  she 
looked  bright,  happy,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  a feeling  of  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction 
crept  over  him. 
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“Helen,”  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  “ in  spite 
of  all  you  have  suffered,  you  are  a thousand  times 
handsomer  than  ever.” 

As  her  first  surprise  at  seeing  him  passed  away, 
the  sight  of  his  face,  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
brought  vividly  back  to  her  the  memory  of  her 
father. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  voice 
trembled. 

“ 1 have  suffered,”  she  said  ; “ when  I lost  him 
the  world  seemed  very  dark,  and  I longed  for 
nothing  but  to  share  his  grave.” 

“ If  I could  only  have  known  it,”  exclaimed 
Francis,  “ nothing  should  have  kept  me  from 
you  ; and  this  slavery  at  least,”  looking  round 
lum,  “ this  degradation  might  have  been  spared 
you.” 

“ I have  not  felt  it  slavery,”  said  Helen,  “ for 
I worked  with  a willing  mind,  and  there  is  no 
degradation  in  doing  whatever  work  Heaven  sends.” 

I “ You  were  always  a little  philosopher,  Helen, 

' and  something  of  a democrat,  too,  but  I hoped 
your  experience  of  the  practical  part  of  such 
doctrines  would  cure  you  of  the  theoretical ; but, 
thank  God,  you  won’t  have  to  try  it  any  longer. 
You  got  my  mother’s  letter,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  you  could  not  have  got  my  answer 
before  you  left  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  I waited  for  no  answer,  I was  too 
anxious  to  get  to  you.  My  mother  proposed  send- 
ing Vincent  to  bring  yon  to  us,  but  I could  not 
let  you  take  such  a journey  without  hotter  pro- 
tection. I should  have  been  here  much  sooner, 
but  that  tiresome  woman  delayed  me.  She  is  at 
a tavern  in  the  village,  tired  to  death,  she  says, 
However,  I’m  here  at  last.  But  you  are  not  a bit 
glad  to  sec  me,  Helen,  are  you?” 

“Indeed,  Francis,  I am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  and  my  aunt ; you  are,  indeed,  very  kind — but 
— I cannot  go  with  you.” 

“You  cannot — what  can  you  mean,  Helen  ? ” 

“ I must  stay  here  ; I cannot  leave  Long  Arrow.” 

The  natural  reluctance  she  felt  to  speak  of 
Keefe,  and  her  engagement  to  him,  gave  a con- 
scious embarrassment  to  her  look  and  manner, 
which  Francis,  not  unnaturally,  was  pleased  to 
attribute  to  emotions  connected  with  himself. 

“Helen,”  lie  said,  taking  courage  from  her 
blushes  and  timidity,  “if  you  knew  all  1 have 
suffered  since  you  left  me,  you  Avould  not,  I think, 
turn  away  from  me  so  coldly  now.  Bid  you  ever 
once  think  of  me  during  those  long  wear}’  months  ? 
Did  your  heart  never  reproach  you  with  the  cruel 
indifference  with  which  yon  have  treated  me  ? 
Hasn't  absence  softened  it  the  least  bit,  and  taught 
it  a little  pity.” 

Vexed  and  confused,  Helen  did  not  know  what 
to  say,  but  she  tried  to  answer  him,  as  if  he  had 
only  spoken  in  jest. 

“I  wonder  who  could  think  of  the  accomplished 
Francis  Coryton  as  an  object  of  pity,”  she  said. 

“ How  can  you  jest  so,  Helen  ? It  is  deep  earnest 
with  me.  But  you  never  did  me  justice  ; you 
thought  me  too  light  and  frivolous  to  love  you  as 
you  deserve  to  be  loved,  but  may  not  I say  now 
that  I have  proved  the  truth  and  constancy  of  my 
affection  ; may  I not  hope  for  a little  love  in 
return  ? ” 


“ I always  liked  you  as  a cousin,  Francis,”  said 
Helen,  gravely,  I * but  I could  not  love  yon  in  any 
other  way.” 

“ But  why  not,  Helen  ? If  you  knew  how  long 
I have  loved  you.  "When  you  were  gone  I tried 
to  forget  you,  for  your  indifference  had  wounded  I 
me  to  the  quick,  but  it  was  a vain  attempt ; your  j 
image  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  my  heart.  Ever}’ 
hour  I live,  I feel  your  value  more,  and  love  you  jj 
better.  Then  will  you  not  try  to  love  me  in  | 
return,  and  make  me  happy  ? ” 

He  spoke  so  rapidly  that  Helen  could  not 
interrupt  him,  but  when  he  paused,  she  said 
steadily. 

“ I have  no  love  to  give,  Francis;  I am  going  to 
bo  married.” 

“Married!  Good  God!”  exclaimed  Francis;  ] 
“have  I come  too  late,  after  all,”  and  setting  j 
his  teeth  hard,  he  walked  across  the  room.  Then  j 
a sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  j 
came  back  to  Helen. 

“ It  must  have  been  the  madness  of  despair 
drove  you  to  this  step,”  he  said ; “ whom  could 
you  sec  here,  but  rude  ignorant  boors,  only  fit  to 
be  your  ploughmen  ? I little  knew  what  reason  I 
had  to  think  every  minute  an  hour  till  I reached 
you.  Thank  God  ! I am  in  time  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice.  Let  run  release  you  ; leave  it  all  to  me.” 

“It  is  no  sacrifice,  Francis  ; do  you  know  me  so 
little  as  to  think  I would  marry  any  one  I did  not 
love.” 

“Helen!  Helen!”  exclaimed  her  cousin  pas- 
sionately, ‘ ‘ you  will  drive  me  mad  ; who  in  these 
woods  could  deserve  love  from  you  ? ” 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened  and  Keefe 
entered.  He  looked  very  much  surprised  when 
he  saw  Francis,  who  turned  towards  him  with  his  ' 
most  haughty  and  contemptuous  aspect. 

“I  thought  you  were  waiting  for  me,”  said 
Keefe,  as  Helen  came  to  meet  him  ; “ but  if  you 
are  engaged,  I can  come  back  again.” 

“ Oh,  no,”  said  Helen  ; “this is  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Coryton.  Francis,  let  me — let  me  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Dillon.” 

It  was  needless  for  Francis  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions, the  look  with  which  Helen  had  seen  Keefe 
enter  told  all ; he  saw  at  once  that  Helen’s  j 
betrothed  stood  before  him. 

1 1 Mr.  Dillon  ! and  who  is  Mr.  Dillon  ? ” said  he, 
superciliously. 

Keefe  met  his  contemptuous  gaze  with  a firm 
and  steady  look  ; and  at  that  moment  the  slight 
and  worthless  nature  of  all  superficial  and  con- 
ventional advantages,  when  weighed  against 
genuine  power  of  intellect  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter, might  have  been  clearly  seen,  as  the  j 
polished,  high-bred  elegance,  graceful  dress,  and 
finished  manners  of  Francis,  beneath  which  lay  , 
the  vain,  egotistical,  trivial  man  of  the  artificial 
world,  were  contrasted  with  the  rough  attire, 
simple  air,  and  natural  demeanour  of  Keefe, 
through  which  his  truth,  sensibility,  and  vigorous  1 
mind,  made  themselves  felt  and  seen. 

Both  the  young  men  were  handsome.  Though 
the  beauty  of  Francis  would  have  struck  everyone 
at  first  sight,  being  that  of  features,  complexion, 
and  high  animal  spirits  ; while  Keefe’s  depended 
more  on  that  expression  which  a fine  intellect  and 
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noble  nature  alone  can  give,  anil  which  can  never 
be  appreciated  by  a superlicial  observer. 

Looking  at  Keefe  with  as  mucli  disdain  and  as 
haughty  a glance  as  he  could  assume,  though  his 


exert  shall  be  used  to  bias  you,  and  after  awhile, 
if  you  still  persist,  you  can  take  your  fate  in  your 
own  hands.  Shall  it  be  so,  Helen?” 

And,  compressing  his  lips,  he  gazed  at  her,  as  if 


eye  wavered  under  the  calm,  resolute  gaze  of  he  would  fain  have  compelled  from  her  the  answer 


young  Dillon,  Francis  said  : he  desired. 

“I  am  Miss  Lennox’s  cousin,  as  she  has  told  “ My  choice  is  made,  Francis  ; nothing  on  earth 
you  ; if  you  have  any  business  with  her,  I will  could  make  me  change.” 

thank  you  to  apply  to  me.”  “Is  that,  indeed,  your  linal  answer,  Helen? 

Keefe  looked  at  Helen  with  a glance  half  Must  we  part  so  ?” 
comical,  half  questioning.  “ It  is  the  only  answer  I can  give,  Francis.” 

“Stop,  Francis!”  she  exclaimed,  hastily;  “you  “Then,  farewell  for  ever  !” 

don’t  know  what  you  are  saying.  Mr.  Dillon  And,  controlling  his  anger  as  well  as  he  could, 

saved  my  life  and  my  father’s  at  a fearful  risk,  he  walked  out  of  the  school-house, 
which  I don't  believe  another  man  in  the  world  (Talk,  continued.) 

would  have  braved.”  

“Oh!  that’s  it,  is  it?”  exclaimed  Francis,  MESSAGES  UNDER  THE  SEA. 

fiercely.  “ That's  the  infernal  spell  by  which  he  

has  worked  on  your  gratitude  ; but  if  he  saved  It  required  many  years  to  bring  our  system  of 
your  life  ten  times  over,  is  that  a reason  that  you  land  telegraphs  to  their  present  state  of  perfection, 
are  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  his  presumption,  and  I For  a long  time  it  was  found  impossible  to  send  a 
condemn  yourself,  beautiful,  graceful,  gifted  as  message  a further  distance  than  twenty  miles, 
you  are,  to*  a life  of  vulgar  toils,  sordid  cares,  and  This  feat  coidd  be  performed  only  in  line  weather  ; 
coarse  associates  ? For  God’s  sake,  Helen,  divest  when  a storm  came  on,  or  a fall  of  snow  covered 
yourself  of  such  an  insane  idea.  To  have  saved  the  poles  and  wires,  it  was  found  impracticable  to 


your  life  no  more  gives  him  a title  to  such  a 
reward  than  he  woidd  have  had  a right  to  make 
me  his  slave  if  he  had  saved  mine.” 

“No,”  said  Helen,  quickly ; “but  the  noble- 


sustain  the  insulation  of  the  conducting- wire,  and 
consequently  the  electricity  escaped  by  way  of  the 
suspending  poles  to  the  earth.  Is  it  wonderful, 
then,  that  our  early  efforts  in  submarine  telegraphy 


ness  of  his  nature,  and  the  love  and  admiration  I have  been  marked  by  so  many  failures  ? Instead 


feel  for  them,  do.” 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  light,  her  cheek  glowed, 


of  passing  the  wire  through  the  air,  which,  in  its 
dry  condition,  is  a good  non-conductor,  we  boldly 


and  her  beautiful  face  rellected  all  the  generous  pass  it  under  the  ocean,  where  it  is  surrounded 
loving  emotions  that  filled  her  soul.  Keefe  turned  by  a medium  whence  its  electric  spark  is  eager 
towards  her  with  one  of  those  bright  smiles  which  to  escape.  We  condemn  the  subtle  flame  to 
always  gave  his  face  a peculiar  charm,  and  taking  traverse  thousands  of  miles  of  wire  through  the 


her  hand  clasped  it  in  both  his  own. 

“ 1 pardon  you  freely,  Mr.  Coryton,”  he  said, 
| ‘ for  thinking  me  unworthy  of  Miss  Lennox.  I 


sea,  and  yet  are  surprised  that  in  the  long  journey 
it  finds  a minute  pin-hole  by  which  to  escape.  If 
we  could  catch  a glimpse  of  the  physical  formation 


do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  on  earth  could  of  the  ocean  depths,  we  shoidd,  without  doubt,  find 


merit  her ; but  there  is  one  point,  at  least,  on 
which  I will  yield  my  claim  to  no  one  breathing  ; 
good,  lovely,  perfect,  as  she  is,  I love  and  prize 


that  it  possesses  precipices  as  abrupt  as  those  to 
be  found  on  dry  land,  mountains  as  high,  and 
volcanic  formations  as  rugged  as  those  still  pouring 


her  even  as  she  deserves,  and  will  love  and  prize  | forth  their  lava : yet  upon  this  irregular  and  un- 


her  beyond  my  life  while  life  is  left  me.” 


known  surface  we  cast  forth  a slender  line  thousands 


As  he  thus  spoke  with  a quiet  deep  fervour,  he  of  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  and  five- 
looked  so  manly,  truthful,  and  protecting,  and  eighths  in  diameter  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic 
Helen,  still  clinging  to  his  hand,  so  gentle,  trusting,  cable),  allow  it  to  sink  for  miles  through  rapid  and 
and  tender,  that  everyone  who  saw  them  would  sometimes  diverse  currents,  and  trust  that  it  will 
have  declared  they  were  formed  for  each  other.  remain  perfect  not  only  in  its  conducting-wire  but  in 
With  a gesture  of  stifled  rage  and  a muttered  the  delicate  gutta-percha  sheath  which  insulates  it. 
oath  Francis  walked  away,  but  in  a minute  he  Is  it  wonderful,  we  ask,  that  in  too  many  cases 
came  back,  and,  commanding  himself,  addressed  cables  thus  cast  forth  to  seek  an  unknown  bottom, 
Helen  : surrounded  on  every  side  by  an  element  working 

“I  ask  nothing  more  for  myself ; I believe  you  against  the  efforts  of  man,  are  cast  forth  but  to 
hate  me,  but  let  it  be  so.  I never  saved  your  destruction  ? That  this  is  unfortunately  the  case 
life  ! I have  nothing  to  oiler  you  but  the  love  you  is  but  too  evident.  Out  of,  say,  12,500  miles 
have  scorned,  and  those  refinements  of  life  you  of  cable  so  laid,  at  the  present  moment  not  more 
have  learned  to  despise  ! I shall  not  again  annoy  than  4500  miles  are  working.  As  might  have 
you  with  offers  which  you  have  shown  to  be  so  been  suspected,  the  failure  has  been  almost  entirely 
repugnant  to  your  feelings — I only  ask  you  to  in  the  deep-sea  cables.  We  lay  our  shallow  or 
wait  a little,  to  take  time  to  reflect  on  what  you  channel  cables  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as 
are  doing,  before  you  give  up  the  position  to  we  erect  land  telegraphs ; and  if  the  community 
which  your  birth  entitles  you,  and  cut  yourself  off  were  to  find  itself  one  morning  cut  off  from  tele- 
from  all  thai  is  desirable  in  life  by  so  absurd  a graphic  communication  with  the  Continent,  it 
misalliance.  Come  to  my  nrothc-r ! I swear  to  would  feel  as  surprised  and  indignant  as  it  would 
you,  you  shall  not  be  teased  in  any  way  ; no  in-  at  being  cut  off  from  its  usual  supplies  of  gas  or 
fluence  except  that  your  own  good  sense  may  water.  With  the  deep-sea  cables,  however,  it  is 
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the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  lay  them 
successfully.  Out  of  the  S000  and  odd  miles 
which  are  now  the  exclusive  possession  of  coral 
insects,  zoophytes,  and  other  sea  creatures,  no  less 
than  0949  miles  belong  to  four  undertakings — 
viz.,  the  Atlantic,  2200  miles  ; the  lied  Sea  and 
Indian,  3499  miles ; the  Sardinia,  Malta,  and 
Corfu,  700  miles  ; and  the  Singapore  and  Batavia, 
550  miles.  The  ordinary  obstacles  to  the 
laying  of  a cable  in  a deep  ocean  are,  without 
doubt,  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  “ paying 
out”  process,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  barbarous 
in  the  extreme.  In  but  too  many  cases  steam 
vessels  have  to  be  employed,  which  are  utterly 
unfitted  for  stowing  away  the  cable.  When  great 
lengths  have  to  be  laid,  the  coils  are  of  such  magni- 
tude that  they  cannot  be  stowed  away  in  one  pait 
of  a ship’s  hold,  and  consequently  in  the  midst  of 
“ paying  out,”  the  manipulators  have  to  shift  from 
one  part  of  the  ship  to  another.  Then,  again,  a 
storm  suddenly  arises,  and  the  cable  hanging  over 
the  stern  is  liable  to  constant  and  severe  jerks 
and  straixis,  as  the  shipj  pitches  in  a broken  sea. 
Whilst  paying  out  a cable  a vessel  must  steam 
right  ahead,  and  has  no  power  to  accommodate 
herself  by  meeting  a sea.  Hence  she  is  subjected 
to  greater  motion  than  an  ordinary  vessel.  Again, 
the  difficulty  of  taking  soundings  at  a depth  of 
two  or  three  miles  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  cables  are  now  and  then  laid  on 
ocean  beds  which  are  sure  to  destroy  them  almost 
as  soon  as  deposited.  Wheu  to  these  natural  impe- 
ments  to  success  we  add  those  created  by  care- 
lessness, or  worse  ; when  we  find  that,  in  the 
language  of  telegraphy,  cables  are  “starved,”  or 
made  so  slight,  in  order  to  save  expense,  and  that 
they  are  known  to  be  failures  before  they  have  ever 
seen  salt-water,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  innocent 
shareholders  \\  ithin  these  last  ten  years  have  cast  | 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  money  hopelessly  into 
the  sea. 

The  two  great  failures  which  have  occurred 
have  destroyed  for  a time  public  faith  in  Ocean 
Telegraphs.  Our  deep-sea  cables  were  known 
from  the  first  to  have  been  far  too  slim  and  weak 
to  sustain  the  spark  intact  during  the  long 
journey  it  had  to  make.  It  was  jestingly  said 
that  putting  down  an  inch  and  five  eighths  cable 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  like  entering  a pony  for 
the  Derby,  and  that  the  lied  Sea  line  (less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter)  was  as  inadequate  for  its  work 
as  a donkey  would  be  to  run  for  the  St.  Leger. 

The  history  of  the  Atlantic  cable  is  “a  caution,’ 
to  use  an  American  phrase,  to  the  speculating  [ 
public.  Considering  that  it  was  the  longest  cable 
that  possibly  we  shall  ever  see  iu  one  length, 
(2500  miles),  and  destined  to  traverse  an  ocean 
whose  sounding  is  measured  by  miles,  the  reck- 
less manner  in  which  every  step  of  its  progress 
was  conducted  is  something  marvellous.  The 
very  seeds  of  its  destruction  appeared  at  its  birth. 
The  company  having  undertaken  that  it  should  be 
laid  in  1857,  on  pain  of  losing  their  concession, 
and  having  but  little  time  to  carry  out  their 
engagement,  it  was  determined  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cable  should  be  divided  between  the 
two  great  manufacturers — one  half  being  given  to 
Messrs.  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  and  the  other  to 


Messrs.  Newall.  No  standard  for  the  conductivity 
of  the  copper  wire  was  laid  down,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cable  was  furnished  before  this  very 
necessary  preliminary  was  settled : the  conse- 
quence was,  that  different  parts  of  the  cable  tested 
very  differently.  A more  fundamental  error,  how- 
ever, arose  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of 
the  portion  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Glass  and 
Eliot.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  month  of 
June,  1S57,  was  almost  tropical  in  heat,  and  un- 
fortunately the  cable,  when  manufactured,  was 
coiled  in  a tank  open  to  the  sun  ; the  consequence 
was,  that  the  gutta-percha  covering,  which  formed 
the  water-tight  envelope  to  the  wire,  became  so 
soft  that  it  allowed  the  conductor  to  get  out  of  the 
centre ; in  some  cases  it  actually  sunk  through 
the  gutta-percha,  and  was  visible  at  the  under 
side.  Wherever  this  was  the  case,  the  piece  was 
cut  out ; but  it  was  not  contended,  even  by  the 
manufacturers,  that  all  defects  were  removed  by 
this  process.  The  invaluable  process  of  testing 
the  cable  under  hydraulic  pressure,  as  it  was  manu- 
factured, was  not  adopted,  and  consequently  the 
exact  value  of  its  conducting  power  was  not  ascer- 
tained ; indeed,  throughout  the  whole  transaction 
there  was  an  evident  disinclination  to  allow  science 
to  prepare  the  way  carefully  for  a permanent 
success ; and  the  directors  seem  to  have  looked 
upon  the  undertaking  as  highly  speculative,  and 
to  have  cared  more  for  the  shares  showing  well  for 
a few  days,  than  for  its  stability. 

The  cable,  in  this  lame  condition  in  one  of  its 
halves  at  least,  was  completed  in  July,  and  in 
August  was  shipped  in  equal  moieties  in  the 
United  States’  frigate  Niagara,  and  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Agamemnon.  The  first  attempt  to  lay  it  was 
unsuccessful : a neglect  to  ease  the  cable  as  the  stern 
of  the  vessel  lifted  with  the  rolling  sea,  broke  it  at 
a distance  of  335  miles  from  Valentia.  The  ships 
now  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  the  cable  was 
coiled  into  tanks  at  Keyham,  where  it  underwent 
more  surgical  operations;  indeed,  if  there  was  any 
real  and  lasting  vitality  in  it  before,  here  it  was 
extinguished.  If  a test  was  wanted,  the  first 
thing  done  was  to  cut  the  cable,  and  then  cobble 
it  up  again.  Those  who  had  charge  of  it  state 
that  from  first  to  last  it  was  cut  into  at  least  a 
hundred  pieces ! Of  course  the  result  was  that  it 
was  cut  up  into  a hundred  clumsy  joints,  many  of 
which  were  made  in  the  course  of  paying  out  the 
cable  at  sea,  and  any  one  of  which  endangered  the 
life  of  the  wire.  The  leakage,  or  the  escape  of 
the  current  through  these  fractures,  was  declared 
to  be  “very  high,”  even  at  Keyham  ; but  the  poor 
cable  had  yet  much  more  to  endure  ere  it  found  its 
resting-place  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  spring  of  1S5S,  the  cable  was  agaiu 
stowed  on  board  the  two  ships,  and  after  two  un- 
successful attempts  they  proceeded  to  mid-ocean, 
and  there  joining  hands,  or  in  other  words,  the  two 
ends  of  the  electric  cable,  they  steamed  away  for 
either  shore.  During  the  paying  out  a regular  com- 
munication was  kept  up  between  the  two  ships  ; 
these,  however,  were  so  feeble,  that  some  serious 
damage  was  made  evident.  On  one  occasion  the 
current  ceased  to  flow,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  a 
fatal  fracture  had  taken  place ; but  the  current, 
after  a short  time,  came  as  well  as  before,  and  it 
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became  evident  that  the  internal  copper  wire  must 
have  snapped  from  the  strain  whilst  the  cable  was 
paying  out,  the  two  ends,  however,  being  brought 
together  again  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by 
the  elasticity  of  its  sheath. 

From  the  oth  of  August  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, England  and  America  were  on  speaking  terms 
with  each  other.  Regular  messages  were  not, 

I however,  attempted  until  the  ISth  of  the  former 
month,  and  at  iirst  the  utterances  of  the  cable 
were  very  feeble.  The  manipulators  principally 
conlined  themselves  to  sending  single  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  single  words,  Newfoundland 
continually  informing  Yalentia  that  she  could  not 
understand,  and  urging  her  to  “send  slower,”  and 
to  “send  something,”  “please  send  something.” 
Newfoundland  appeared  to  be  able  to  converse  much 
more  fluently  than  her  Irish  sister.  Among  the 
more  curious  messages  sent  was  one  from  Valcntia. 
It  appears  that  the  keys  of  a clipboard  in  which 
some  of  the  electrical  apparatus  was  stowed  were 
missing,  and  the  question  of  where  they  were 
placed  was  asked  and  answered  in  a few  minutes 
across  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  The  only 
practical  use  to  which  the  wire  was  ever  put  was 
the  transmission  of  a message  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  countermanding  tlio  embarkation  of  some 
troops.  The  conversation  went  on  in  a hesitating, 
half  unintelligible  way,  until  the  13tli,  when  a 
; message  of  some  length  was  received,  and  on  the 
16th  the  Queen’s  memorable  message  of  greeting 
to  the  President  was  carried  across.  All  New 
York  of  course  -went  wild,  and  a furor  was  excited 
throughout  the  States  by  the  directors,  which 
England  viewed  with  wonder,  but  which  those  in 
the  secret  perfectly  understood.  Then  came  the 
President’s  reply,  and  the  currents  were  reported 
to  come  much  stronger.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  increased  battery  power  was  con- 
tinually being  applied,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  forcing  of  the  messages  through 
the  disabled  wire  materially  aided  in  its  final 
destruction. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  between  the 
two  countries,  with  many  interruptions,  until  the 
1st  of  September,  when  the  following  broken  mes- 
sage was  received  at  Newfoundland  : “ C.  W.  Field, 
Neio  York.  Please  inform  American  Government 
we  are  now  in  a position  to  do  best  to  for/ card. — ” 
Here,  unfortunately,  the  cable  became  dumb  for 
ever,  and  refused  to  finish  the  end  of  the  sentence 
— yf  government  messages  to  Eiajland.” 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  current  appeared  to 
flow  much  more  freely  from  America  to  Ireland 
than  vice  versa ; for,  on  comparing  the  number  of 
messages  which  passed  between  the  two  countries, 
we  find  that  whilst  America  sent  us,  in  the 
twenty -throe  days,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
messages,  containing  13,968  letters,  Ireland  could 
only  forward  in  twenty  days  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  messages,  containing  7,253  words. 
Thus  Newfoundland  was  nearly  twice  as  voluble 
a Valentia. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  and 
repair  the  cable  ; but,  owing  to  its  very  light  con- 
struction, the  oxidation  of  the  very  fine  wire  in 
which  it  is  enveloped,  and  the  great  depth  from 
which  it  has  to  be  lifted,  it  has  invariably  broken. 


Pieces  will  perhaps  be  recovered  from  time  to  j 
time ; but  the  only  use  of  all  that  remains  from 
the  splendid  fortune  thus  wilfully  cast  into  the  j 
sea,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of  competent  i 
electricians,  will  be  to  make  gutta-percha  dolls — 
the  destination  of  the  cores  of  all  worn-out  cables. 

And  perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well  that  its  chronic 
misery  was  thus  finally  extinguished,  as  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  in  its  wounded  condition  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  never  coidd  have  been  a commercial 
success.  The  transmission  of  the  Queen’s  message  1 
to  the  President  struck  the  whole  civilised  world  | 
with  astonishment  at  the  triumph  which  had  been 
obtained ; but  the  world  remained  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  those  few  line  phrases  took 
no  less  than  sixteen  hours  to  transmit,  owing  to  the 
pauses  and  many  repetitions  which  occurred. 

One  would  think  that  2500  miles  of  ocean 
would  prove  an  obstacle  to  personal  altercations, 
but  this  appears  not  to  be  the  case.  Tele- 
graphic clerks,  we  are  told,  are  very  apt  to 
quarrel  with  each  other  if  messages  are  not  sent 
correctly.  Mr.  Varley,  the  electrician  of  the 
Telegraph  Company,  says  that  telegraph  work 
causes  great  nervous  irritation.  “ If,”  says  he, 

“ a clerk  be  thoughtless  and  do  not  key  very 
accurately,  and  so  cause  one  or  two  words  in  a i 
message  to  come  indistinctly,  the  clerk  at  the  I 
distant  end,  after  this  has  been  repeated  two  or  i 
three  times,  will  frequently  become  so  excited  as  I 
to  I’cfuse  to  work  ; quarrelling  commences,  which 
ends  frequently  in  serious  delay  to  the  working 
of  the  line.”  Considering  the  dilapidated  condi- 
tion of  tlio  Atlantic  cable,  we  may  consider  it  a 
mercy  that  a fresh  source  of  quarrel  has  not  been 
thus  mechanically  produced  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  We  do  not  want  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  to  be  further  in- 
volved by  the  irritability  of  telegraphic  clerks. 
Another  cause  of  delay  which  takes  place  in  tele- 
graphing through  such  great  lengths  of  water  as 
that  which  the  Atlantic  cable  had  to  traverse,  is 
the  retardation  which  takes  place  in  the  current 
through  the  charged  condition  of  the  wire.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Submarine 
Telegraph  Committee  : “ When  a metallic  wire  is 
enveloped  by  a coating  of  some  insulating  sub- 
stance, as  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  and  is 
then  surrounded  by  water  or  damp  earth,  the 
system  becomes  exactly  analogous  to  a Leyden 
jar  or  coated  pane  ; the  insulated  covering  repre- 
sents the  glass,  the  copper  wire  the  inner  metallic 
coating,  and  the  water  or  moist  earth  the  external 
coating.  The  electricity  with  which  the  wire  is 
charged,  by  bringing  the  pole  of  an  active  battery 
in  contact  with  it,  acts  by  induction  on  the  oppo- 
site electricity  of  the  surrounding  medium,  which 
in  its  turn  reacts  on  the  electricity  of  the  wire, 
drawing  more  from  the  source,  and  a considerable 
accumulation  is  thereby  occasioned,  which  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  of  the 
insulating  covering.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  | 
any  case  telegraphic  communication  between  us 
and  America  must  be  much  slower  than  it  would 
be  by  a land  line,  where  the  same  impediment  to 
the  transmission  of  the  current  would  not  exist. 
When  the  Atlantic  submarine  cable  was  defunct, 
the  electricians  held  an  inquest  upon  its  remains, 
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and,  according  to  tlic  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
tlie  most  eminent  of  tlie  jury,  tliree  faults  ■were 
found  in  the  cable,  one  at  a distance  from  Valenti  a 
varying  between  245  and  300  miles,  another  at 
830  miles,  and  a third  near  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. It  is  observable  that  tlie  first,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  greatest,  fault  appears  to  exist 
at  a spot  where  a ridge  of  slate  rocks  is  known 
to  crop  up  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  Before  the 
cable  was  laid,  very  careful  soundings  bad  been 
made  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  path  along  which  it 
was  determined  it  should  go,  and  it  was  found 
that  a bank  of  line  shells  extended  the  whole 
distance ; but  it  has  been  objected  that  these 
soundings  were  made  at  intervals  of  twenty  miles, 
between  which  deep  ravines  and  precipices  might 
exist.  Let  Vis  suppose,  for  instance,  that  Sussex 
and  Kent  formed  the  bottom  of  some  ocean  sound- 
ings taken  between  Brighton  and  the  Thames  at 
intervals  of  twenty  miles.  Such  soundings  would 
entirely  miss  the  tremendous  irregularities  of  the 
Devil’s  Dyke  and  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
Brighton  Downs.  A submarine  cable  falling  into 
precipices  such  as  these,  edged  by  rocks,  would 
be  pretty  certain  to  be  destroyed  by  friction  : hence 
the  necessity  of  forming  an  estimate,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  profile  of  the  sea-bed  where  a 
submarine  cable  has  to  rest.  Probably  soundings 
taken  at  intervals  of  five  miles  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  The  problem  of  laying  a cable 
between  England  and  America  has,  however,  been 
settled  in  the  affirmative  by  this  attempt.  So 
much  scientific  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
and  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  results  that 
must  arise  from  its  accomplishment,  that  we  may 
say  that  all  the  causes  of  its  failure  are  now  known, 
and  can  easily  be  avoided  in  future — a result 
which  certainly  is  cheaply  obtained  at  the  loss  of 
the  387,000/.  which  it  cost.  For  a while,  at 
least,  we  must  be  content  to  defer  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  undertaking,  as  capitalists  will 
not  just  yet  be  inclined  to  venture  their  money  ; 
but  we  have  no  manner  of  doub  that  they  will 
eventually  do  so.  Meanwhile,  a substitute  for  the 
submarine  cable  is  about  to  be  given  us  in  an 
overland  route.  Russia  will  ere  very  long  complete 
her  land  line  of  telegraph  to  the  mouth  of  the 
A moor  ; when  this  is  completed,  a short  cable 
thrown  across  Behring’s  Straits  will  connect  this 
line  with  the  American  wire  already  extending 
between  California  and  Cape  Race  on  the  Atlantic, 
a distance  of  5000  miles.  England  will  thus  be 
put  in  communication  with  America  by  an  eastern 
instead  of  a western  route — a roundabout  way 
without  doubt,  and  presenting  just  sufficient 
difficulties  to  stimulate  the  two  countries  to  the 
completion  of  the  direct  ocean  path.  The  Red 
Sea  cable,  intended  to  put  England  in  communi- 
cation with  her  Indian  Empire,  was  laid  after  the 
final  failure  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  one  would 
have  thought  its  engineers  would  have  profited  by 
the  errors  of  the  former  undertaking.  Every  cir- 
cumstance was  in  favour  of  this  scheme.  The 
Government  gave  an  unconditional  guarantee  of 
41  per  cent,  for  fifty'  years  upon  the  whole  capital 
required  for  its  construction.  It  is  the  longest 
cable  yet  manufactured,  being  3043  nautical  miles 


in  length  ; but  then  it  has  the  great  advantage  i 
of  being  divided  into  several  sections.  The 
portion  between  Suez  and  Aden  was  laid  in  three 
sections.  The  first,  between  Suez  and  Gossire,  is 
255  nautical  miles  in  length  ; the  second,  between 
Cossire  and  Suaken,  is  474  miles  ; the  third, 
between  Suaken  and  Aden,  is  G2!)  miles  in  length. 
The  second  portion,  between  Aden  and  Kurrachee, 
our  most  north-western  port  in  India,  is  also 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  whole  of  this  line 
was  finished  early  in  1860  ; but  unfortunately  one 
section  after  another  failed,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  Red  Sea  cable  is  as  mute  as  the 
Atlantic  cable.  Within  these  last  few  weeks  a new 
company  has  been  formed  to  restore  the  commu- 
nication, and  it  is  intended  first  to  complete  that 
portion  of  the  cable  which  runs  between  Aden  and 
Kurrachee.  The  successful  laying  of  the  Malta 
and  Alexandria  cable,  just  announced,  will  thus 
bring  us  within  five  days  of  India.  The  failure  of 
the  original  cable  is,  we  think,  justly  ascribed  by 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Committee  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  designed  without  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  climate,  or  the  character  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  over  which  it  had  to  be  laid. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  all  our  experience  with 
regard  to  submarine  telegraphy  has  been  gained 
by  a tentative  process.  No  experience  of  land 
lines  has  been  of  any  avail  whilst  traversing  the 
ocean  depths  with  the  electric  spark.  The  sub- 
marine cable  has  to  contend  with  scores  of  diffi- 
culties and  obstructions  which  no  previous  know- 
ledge could  have  avoided ; and  our  present  experi- 
ence has  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  miles  of  cable  ! It  was  perhaps  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  the  first  submarine  cable  laid 
between  Dover  and  Calais  in  1851  should  have 
been  such  an  entire  success,  inasmuch  as  in  subse- 
quent cables  the  method  of  its  manufacture  and 
the  proceedings  of  its  engineers  were  servilely 
copied,  even  where  nearly  every  condition  was 
altered.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  conditions 
of  each  cable  should  form  a separate  stud}7, — the 
form,  the  weight,  and  the  size,  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  a hundred  varying  circumstances 
of  sea,  air,  and  land. 

Thus  it  was  found  that  the  light  cables  sub- 
merged in  the  shallow  sea  between  this  and  Hoi-  | 
land  were  continually  being  dragged  and  broken  by 
anchors,  and  a steamer  and  staff  were  constantly 
employed  in  repairing  the  breakages  thus  pro- 
duced. Since  a heavy  cable,  containing  four  con- 
ducting wires,  has  been  substituted  for  the  four 
single  cables,  used  of  old,  ships  moor  to  the  cable 
without  injuring  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  laying  of  very  bulky  cables,  especially 
in  great  depths,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a diffi-  | 
cult}7  in  finding  shipping  to  carry  them.  Thus  the 
Atlantic  cable,  though  a particularly  light  one, 
employed  two  of  the  largest  vessels  that  could  lie 
found  to  carry  it — the  Niagara,  of  5000  tons,  and 
the  Agamemnon,  of  3200  tons.  No  single  vessel 
but  the  Great  Eastern  could  have  accomplished 
the  task  single-handed.  Had  the  cable  been  as 
thick  as  it  should  have  been,  no  steam  vessel, 
or  two  vessels  at  present  built  would  have 
been  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  it.  Again,  a 
cable  once  sunk  in  those  depths  is  irrecoverable  ; 
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indeed,  it  is  now  understood  that  no  submarine  ! Besides  the  causes  of  destruction  which  have  to 
telegraph  can  be  fished  up  at  so  great  a depth  as  be  provided  against  or  avoided  when  the  cable  is 
400  fathoms.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  on  which  submerged,  it  has  to  contend  against  microscopic 
a cable  rests  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  its  presor-  mischiefs  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  which 
vation  or  destruction.  It  has  been  observed  that  speedily  enlarge  into  fatal  faults.  Thus  whilst 
wherever  a cable  rests  upon  iron-stone  rocks,  the  copper  wire  is  being  insulated  V'ith  its  sheath 
a galvanic  action  is  set  up  which  speedily  oxidises  of  gutta-percha,  which  is  laid  on  in  a fluid  state, 
its  iron  wires.  Sometimes  zoophytes  attach  them-  minute  air  bubbles,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
selves  to  the  wires  and  do  serious  mischief.  When  naked  eye,  create  line  punctures  in  it.  When  the 
the  Hague  cable  was  lifted  it  was  found  that,  in  cable  is  laid  the  electric  current  finds  its  way  out 
one  ] dace,  it  was  loaded  with  “ten  miles  of  rare  by  these  channels,  and  gradually  burns  the  hole 
and  line  zoophytes.”  Where  could  Mr.  Gosse  have  until  the  whole  electric  fluid  is  enabled  to  escape 
been  on  this  momentous  occasion  ? These  creatures  into  the  surrounding  water.  It  is  hoped  that 
seem  to  attach  themselves  to  the  oxide  of  the  iron  the  use  of  india-rubber  as  an  insulator  will  in 
wire,  which  they  further  corrode  by  the  secretion  future  obviate  the  dilficulty.  But  there  are  wilful 
of  an  acrid  j uice  from  their  footstalks.  An  im-  accidents  against  which  science  is  indeed  helpless, 
mense  mass  of  mussels  was  found  attached  to  the  Thus  in  laying  the  Ostend  cable,  one  of  the  per- 
Channel  Islands  cables ; in  some  instances  such  an  sons  engaged  in  paying  it  out,  in  spite  or  from 
agglomeration  of  marine  creatures  is  found  stick-  some  other  bad  motive,  furtively  drove  a nail 
iug  to  the  telegraph  lines  that  they  measure  a foot  through  the  core,  so  as  to  bring  into  contact  the 
in  diameter.  copper  conducting  wire,  and  the  outside  protect- 

A very  singular  accident  happened  to  the  cable  ing  wire.  The  consequence  was  that  the  current 
laid  in  Bass’s  Straits,  Tasmania.  This  line,  which  ceased  to  flow.  Had  such  a piece  of  spite  been  per- 
weiglied  ten  tons  per  mile,  was  absolutely  floated  petrated  upon  a cable  as  long  as  that  crossing  the 
by  the  immense  quantities  of  kelp  or  sea-weed  Atlantic,  a third  of  a million  would  have  been  cast 
which  became  attached  to  it.  Again,  it  often  hap-  into  the  sea  at  once:  the  “Koh-i-Noor”  thrown 
pens  that  fatal  injury  to  a cable  is  produced  by  overboard  would  not  have  been  so  great  a loss, 
seaweed  attaching  itself  to  a lino  situated  in  a Our  belief  in  the  practical  application  of  sub- 
great tideway.  The  cable  is  swayed  about  and  marine  telegraphy  to  any  length,  thanks  to  our 
speedily  becomes  abraded,  especially  if  there  advanced  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  need  not 
happens  to  be  a rooky  bottom.  The  Channel  be  in  the  least  shaken  by  the  mishaps  that  have 
Islands  cable  once  sulfered  in  this  way,  and  gave  already  taken  place.  Our  knowledge,  gained  by  a 
a singular  example  of  the  slight  pathway  along  bold  tentative  process,  has  solved  many  difficulties 
which  the  electric  current  will  find  its  way.  The  that  before  seemed  insurmountable ; and  it  is  also 
cable  had  been  completely  destroyed  as  regards  cheering  to  know  that  nearly  every  failure  that 
one  side  of  the  hemp,  gutta-percha  envelope,  has  taken  place  is  attributable  to  defined  and  pre- 
and  wire,  and  no  conducting  material  remained  for  ventable  causes.  Numerous  advances  have  been 
three  inches  but  an  oxide  of  copper  resting  on  the  made  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cables  themselves, 
other  half  of  the  insulating  sheath.  Nevertheless,  Difficulties  of  insulation  have  been  entirely  over- 
along  this  oxide  the  current  was  found  to  flow,  come,  and  the  application  of  india-rubber  in  this 
Lightning  in  one  instance  struck  a cable  and  ran  sendee  will  eliminate  in  deep  sea  cables  frequent 
along  under  the  sea  for  sixteen  miles,  when  it  sources  of  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  in- 
forced  its  way  out  and  produced  a destructive  different  gutta-percha.  A frequent  cause  of  the 
fault  in  the  insulating  envelope.  retardation  and  the  weakening  of  electric  currents 

The  ocean  bed  and  its  inhabitants,  however,  was  of  old  owing  to  the  imperfect  plan  on 
are  not  always  the  enemies  of  telegraphy.  For  which  the  copper  wire  was  selected.  It  is  now 
instance,  it  is  found  that,  when  the  cables  have  known  that  the  coppers  of  commerce  vary  im- 
worked  themselves  into  the  sand  or  mud,  they  mensely  in  their  power  of  transmitting  the  electric 
are  well  preserved.  The  coral  insect  of  warm  fluid.  Thus  taking  100  as  the  mean  of  the  pure 
latitudes  appears  also  to  be  friendly  to  telegraphic  metal,  it  is  found  that  copper  from  Lake 
cables.  When  the  Malta  and  Cagliari  line  was  Superior  has  a conducting  power  represented 
taken  up,  in  1S5S,  after  having  lain  in  the  water  by  92 •57,  whilst  Spanish  or  Itio  Tinto  copper 
for  three  years,  a most  lovely  sight  presented  itself,  has  only  a conducting  power  of  14-24,  or  not 
Mr.  Webb,  the  engineer,  who  recovered  it,  says  greater  than  that  of  iron.  So  essential  is  the 
that  about  Cape  Spartivento,  “The  cable  appeared  good  transmitting  power  of  the  metal  along  which 
to  have  been  suspended  free  from  the  ground,  for  our  messages  fly  considered,  that  contractors  have 
the  young  clean  coral  completely  enveloped  it,  and  now  to  supply  it  for  electric  purposes  according  to 
appeared  to  grow  out  from  it  equally  in  every  part  its  conductivity  rather  than  by  weight,  a regular 
of  the  circumference  and  in  a radiating  direction,  standard  being  always  referred  to.  With  regard 
lu  some  places  it  was  so  completely  covered  that  to  the  mishaps  of  paying  out  deep  sea  cables,  the 
not  a particle  of  the  cable  was  visible  for  forty  or  Submarine  Telegraph  Committee  of  the  House  of 
fifty  fathoms  consecutively,  and  as  it  came  out  of  Commons  attribute  them  mainly  to  the  einploy- 
the  water  it  had  the  appearance  of  a huge  but  ment  of  ships  not  fitted  for  the  duty,  and  they 
beautiful  coral  necklace.”  recommend  that  special  vessels  should  be  con- 

The  cable  had  indeed  structed  with  a capacity  to  admit  of  cables  being 

Suffered  a sea  change  coiled  easily  without  injury,  aud  with  holds  isola- 

Into  something  rich  and  strange,  ted  from  the  engine-rooms.  Power  and  steadiness 

but  it  had  been  perfectly  protected  from  rust.  arc  other  essentials  required  in  vessels  employed 
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for  laying  cables  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  his  anxiety  to  do  something  novel,  and  to  free 
Wheii  mir  great  submarine  cable  contractors  himself  from  the  manacles  of  usage,  sometimes 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  suggestions  which  allowed  a rich  and  fruitfid  fancy  and  a keen  eye 
science  has  made,  and  when  shareholders  see  the  for  the  picturesque  and  effective,  to  lead  him  into 
' necessity  of  insisting  that  the  cables  shall  not  ouly  ' deviations  from,  and  additions  to  the  text,  alien 
be  laid  but  maintained  in  perfect  working  order  from  the  spirit  of  fcjhakspeare,  and  unwarrantable 
for  a certain  time,  we  feel  confident  that  the  era  of  as  the  liberties  which  Dryden  took  with  “The 


disaster,  as  regards  our  means  of  sending  messages 
. j under  the  sea,  -will  have  finally  passed  away. 

A.  W. 


I “ OTHELLO  ” AT  THE  PRINCESS’S. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  obtained,  or  tried 
to  obtain,  places  at  the  box-office  in  Oxford  Street, 
on  any  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday,  since 
October  23rd,  will  not  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
Drama  in  a languishing  or  moribund  condition. 
The  audiences  gathered  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean  have 
been  not  only  equalled,  but  surpassed  in  numbers, 
brilliancy  and  intelligence.  This  is,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  impersonation  of  Hamlet 
by  Mr.  Fecliter  was  so  novel,  so  scholarlike,  so 
suggestive,  that  expectation  has  been  nervously 
awake  to  catch  any  hints  of  the  readings  and 
situations  to  be  anticipated  in  his  delineation  of 
the  Moor  of  Venice. 

Before  we  commence  analysing  the  new  perform- 
ance with  the  care  that  its  high  artistic  excellence 
and  elaboration  of  detail  deserve,  we  must  make 
one  remark  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  play- 
goers, but  especially  intelligible  to  the  frequenters 
of  the  Princess’s  under  the  old  regime — we  went 
to  see  a “ Character,”  we  found  a “ Revival.” 

It  is  true  that  the  rendering  given  by  the 
French  tragedian  has  many  points  of  novelty  to  an 
English  audience.  Though  a performer  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
theatres  at  Florence  and  the  chief  Italian  cities, 
Signor  Salvini  has  taken  a view  not  altogether  un- 
like that  of  Mr.  Fechter. 

As  in  the  “Hamlet,”  one  sentence,  viz.,  the 
passage — 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action, 
was  the  key  to  the  entire  interpretation,  so  in  the 
“ Othello  ” the  whole  character  of  the  hero  hinges 
on  the  idea  that  the  Moor  is 

One  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex’d  in  the  extreme. 

With  this  preface  we  open  Mr.  Fechter’s 
“Acting  Edition”  (pausing  an  instant,  over  its 
motto — faiblesse  VAUT  vioe),  and  from  the  “De- 
dication” learn  his  object.  It  is  “to  sap  the 
foundations  of  that  wormeaten  and  unwholesome 
prison  where  Dramatic  Art  languishes  in  fetters, 
and  which  is  called  Tradition.”  We  are  by  this 
announcement  prepared  to  expect  many  deviations 
from  the  received  mode  of  rendering  the  play  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  Mr. 
Fechter  and  Tradition  are  Plaintiff  and  Defendant, 
though  the  public,  as  Jury,  acquit  or  condemn 
the  words  of  the  author  in  their  grammatical  and 
obvious  significance. 

The  great  issue  is  this.  Has  Mrj  Fechter,  m 


Tempest  ” or  Tate  with  “ Lear  ? ” 

It  seems  to  us  that,  in  two  or  three  cases  he  has 
gone  too  far,  and  as  we  desire  to  get  all  the  fault- 
finding over  at  once,  we  will  quote  the  points 
where  it  appears  to  us  he  has  overstepped  his  duty, 
and  fancied  he  was  annihilating  Tradition  when  he 
was  really  unfaithful  to  the  “Great  Master  ’’Him- 
self. Indeed,  the  conduct  of  a lover  who  should 
compel  his  charmer  to  acquire,  by  cosmetics,  a 
rosy  blush  when  she.  was  naturally  pale,  and  to 
seek  from  her  hair-dresser  flaxen  locks  to  conceal 
her  own  jetty  tresses,  affords  no  unfair  type  of 
Mr.  Fechter  in  his  treatment  of  the  works  of  the 
man  whom  he  professes  to  worship.  Alas ! 
perhaps,  in  every  pursuit  we  bring  with  us  that 
which  we  find. 

First,  we  must  protest  against  the  tameness 
and  the  conversational  tone  assumed  in  the 
Address  to  the  Senate.  In  so  rendering  this  speech 
we  conceive  Air.  Fechter  has  failed  to  realise  the 
situation  of  his  hero.  Othello  was  in  considerable 
peril.  The  powers  of  the  Ten  were  absolute — the 
privileges  of  the  Ten  sacred.  The  threats  of  im- 
prisonment, uttered  by  Brahantio,  in  scene  2, 
were  not  empty  words.  The  Duke  himself, 
directly  he  is  informed  of  the  abduction,  says  : 

Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  proceeding, 

Hath  thus  beguiled  vour  daughter  of  herself, 

And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 

After  your  own  sense  ; yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Besides,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  charge  of 
having  used  witchcraft  was  something  more  than 
a fignre  of  speech.  The  Moorish  General  of  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  must  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  any  other  general  before  or  smee,  if  he 
had  not  some  enemies  amongst  the  seignory  who 
would  delight  in  exaggerating  a charge  against 
him  ; indeed,  we  know  that  the  “ Three  Great 
Ones  of  the  City,”  whom  he  had  lately  displeased 
by  the  appointment  of  Cas»io  as  his  lieutenant, 
were  sitting  at  that  very  council  board,  and  would 
not  have  missed  an  opportunity  of  resenting  his 
slight  to  them.  And  the  strangest  part  of  the 
matter  is,  that  of  all  this,  Mr.  Fechter  seems  fully 
aware,  for  he  has  given  in  his  edition*  stage- 
directions,  indicating  that  he  feels  the  Abduction 
should  create  great  surprise  and  violent  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  magnificos.  But  yet  he  persists 
in  making  the  General  treat  the  matter  as  if  it 
were  of  no  moment.  A few  graceful  waives  of  the 
hand,  a deprecating  look,  and  a complimentary 
stress  on  the  second  adjective  in  the  line 

My  very  r.oble  and  approved  good  masters, 
appease  the  indignation  of  the  most  despotic, 
haughty,  and  implacable  oligarchy  the  world  ever 
saw  ! We  cannot  endorse  this  rendering  with  our 

* A general  movement  of  surprise — “ Murmurs  in  the 
Senate” — “ Fresh  murmurs.” — C.  F.’s  edition. 
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applause.  When  Shakspeare  elaborated  the  Apology 
witli  so  many  exquisite  ornaments,  and  made  it  a 
model  of  rich  and  pathetic  eloquence,  he  did  so 
because  he  felt  the  Moor’s  case  to  be  far  from 
strong,  and  because  he  saw  that  nothing  but  a 
speech  full  of  cunningly  adapted  arguments, 
moving  appeal  and  glowing  description,  would 
reconcile  the  Senate  to  condone  the  oiFence.  Mr. 
Fechter  mars  this  splendid  oratory — this  model  of 
artless  art — by  a flat  and  monotonous  delivery,  a 
provoking  nonchalance,  a careful  carelessness  ! 

Our  second  suggestion  relates  to  the  delivery  of 
the  “farewell in  act  iii.  We  arc  by  no  means 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  tone  adopted  here — 
the  conception  is  admirable,  and  the  utterance 
suitable  to  the  conception,  but  if  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  scenic  directions  of  the  play, 
as  Shakspeare  wrote  it,  the  effect  of  this  magni- 
ficent passage  woidd  have  been  enhanced  tenfold. 

The  second  scene  of  the  second  act  is  “ a Room 
in  the  Castle.  Othello,  Iof/o,  and  Gentlemen  enter,  ” 
and  Olhtllv,  after  giving  letters  to  hnjo,  sets  out  to 
walk  round  the  works  and  examine  the  fortifica- 
tions . . The  scene  then  changes  to  “Before  the 
Castle, ’’and  here,  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  of  the 
windy  battlements,  where  there  were  no  curtains 
or  corners  to  shelter  eaves-droppers,  and  not  in  a 
gilded  and  painted  saloon,  furnished  with  oriental 
luxury,  like  a chamber  in  a hareem,  and  yet  used 
rather  curiously  by  the  General  for  the  transaction 
of  oflicial  business,  should  the  first  drops  of  the 
poison  be  instilled  into  Othello’s  mind.  In  the  full 
view  of  the  Castle  and  the  Galleys,  with  the  tents 
of  his  troops  pitched  on  the  shore,  with  his 
Standard  waiving  from  the  Keep,  how  vivid  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  lines  : 

0 now,  for  ever, 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  ! farewell  content  ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 

That  make  ambition  virtue  ! 0,  farewell ! 

Farewell  tbe  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 

The  royal  banner  ; and  all  quality  ! 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 

How  fit  a close,  too,  might  he  found  to  the  apos- 
trophe, if  the  General  to  whom  ‘ ‘ the  tyrant 
custom  had  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
a thrice  driven  bed  of  down  ” had  sunk,  as  he  con- 
cluded, on  one  of  the  unwieldy  bronze  cannons, 
that  still,  honey-combed  and  green  with  verdegris, 
point  their  harmless  mouths  from  the  ancient 
castles  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  thus  emphasizing  the 
lines  which  Mr.  Fechter  timidly  omits  : 

And  0 yon  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove’s  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello’s  occupation’s  gone  ! 

The  heaviest  accusation  we  have,  however, 
against  Mr.  Fechter,  is  in  the  matter  of  “ The  Song 
of  Willow,”  in  the  fifth  act.  Nothing  can  be  less 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  play — nothing 
more  sickly  and  sentimental  ! It  is  just  the  kind 
of  improvement  (?)  of  Shakspeare,  which  we  should 
have  expected  from  Kotzebue.  “The  Song  of 
^ iliow  ” should  have  been  unquestionably  brought 
hack— no  more  glaring  instance  of  the  power  of 
Tradition  for  evil  than  the  omission  of  it  and  the 
exquisite  scene  in  which  it  occurs,  can  be  found  in 


stage  history.  But  why  do  an  unquestionable  right 
in  such  a furtive,  shamefaced  way  ? The  swan- 
like songs  of  Desdemona  (which  have  one  parallel, 
and  one  parallel  ouly,  the  strains  in  the  “Anti- 
gone” of  Sophocles)  have  an  exquisite  meaning  when 
sung  by  her,  but  have  no  meaning  when  sung  by 
a soprano  voice  unknown  in  the  town  of  Fama- 
gusta ! . . . 

The  more  gracious  part  of  our  task  remains,  viz. , 
the  indication  of  those  passages  where  Mr.  Fechter 
has  attained  supreme  excellence. 

First  and  foremost  we  must,  of  course,  point  to 
the  marvellous  delivery  of  the  three  words — “ not 
a jot.”  Acute  suffering,  wild  despair,  and  unut- 
terable shame,  making  themselves  perceptible  in 
spite  of  an  overpowering  effort  to  preserve  self- 
control,  were  all  rendered  evident  as  only  an 
artist  of  consummate  power  could  have  exhibited 
them  ! . . . The  lines 

If  I do  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 

I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 

To  prey  at  fortune 

were  accompanied  by  gestures  so  appropriate  and 
natural,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  so  striking  and  in- 
telligent, that  wc  felt  it  hard  to  believe  Mr. 
Fechter  was  not  living  in  an  age  when  falconry  was 
an  every-day  pastime.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
action  which  illustrated  the  soliloquy  in  “Hamlet,” 
beginning 

0,  what  a rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 

arc  aware  of  the  command,  or  rather  masterdom, 
which  he  possesses  over  gesture  ; hut  we  feel  as-  | 
sured  that  even  those  who  were  astonished  at  the 
way  in  which  ironical  self-reproach  and  submission 
to  personal  indignity  were  expressed  by  a few  mo- 
tions of  the  hands,  would  fail  to  believe  it  possible 
that  a man  should  so  easily  and  completely  explain 
a metaphor  taken  from  an  obsolete  sport  by  sway- 
ing his  hands  in  certain  directions,  at  the  same 
tune  persuading  us  that  lie  is  not  thinking  at  all 
about  herons  and  jesses,  but  that  his  whole  mind 
is  bent  on  sifting  evidence  against  a wife  sup* 

! posed  to  ho  disloyal.  Delicate  in  conception  and 
marvellous  in  its  close  adherence  to  nature,  is  the  ex- 
pression that  accompanies  the  words,  ‘ ‘ Set  on  thy 
wife  to  observe.”  The  actor's  face  is  literally  suf- 
fused with  a burning  blush,  and  as  he  buries  his 
face  in  his  hands,  wo  almost  fancy  we  see  the 
scalding  tears  force  their  way  through  the  trem- 
bling lingers  and  adorn  the  sliame-reddened 
cheeks ! 

We  arc  inclined  to  admire  also  the  ingenuity  and 
novelty  of  the  glance  at  the  rcilection  of  his  dark 
face  in  the  mirror  which  suggests  the  words,  1 
“ Haply  for  T am  black  ; ” aud  we  are  assured  that 
never  was  a scene  rendered  with  truer  pathos  and 
beauty  than  the  irrepressible  burst  of  tenderness 
which  the  magic  of  Desdcmona’s  loveliness,  and 
tbe  helplessness  of  her  sorrow  combine — alas,  for 
a few  moments  only — to  reawaken  ! 

Though,  as  all  the  authorities  tells  us,  an  Othello 
must  he  judged  by  act  iii.;  and  though  his  highest  1 
histrionic  laurels  arc  gained  in  that  portion  of  the 
play,  it  is,  however,  in  the  last  act  that  we  con- 
ceive Mr.  Fechter  most  triumphantly  vindicates 
his  claims  to  the  title  of  an  intelligent  student  of 
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Shakspeare.  There  is  much  in  this  part  of  the 
performance  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  mere  actor.  The  solution  by  the  action  with 
the  toilet-glass  of  the  difficult  passage  “It  is  the 
cause,”  and  the  explanation  of  the  story  of  the 
Turk  and  the  Venetian  by  the  seizure  of  logo,  are 
not  triumphs  of  acting  ; they  are  marvels  of  critical 
sagacity.  Such  things  the  Kembles  and  Youngs, 
who  established  our  stage  traditions,  could  never 
have  grasped  in  their  conceptions.  They  could  as 
easily  have  written  Johnson’s  character  of  Polonius, 
or  the  critique  on  ‘ ‘ Hamlet  ” in  Wilhelm  Meister. 

We  cannot  leave  the  performance  at  the 
I Princess's  without  a few  words  about  two  of  the 
other  actors. 

Mr.  llyder  renders  logo  as  it  has  probably 
never  been  rendered  before.  He  looks  the  sar- 
donic remorseless  Ancient  to  the  life.  The  diabo- 
lical sneers  behind  the  back  of  his  master,  the 
brutal  coarseness  to  his  wife,  the  cajolery  and 
banter  with  Boderigo,  the  hypocritical  tenderness 
’ for  JJesdemona,  and  the  bursts  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  the  assault  on  Cassia,  are  all  pourtrayed 
with  incomparable  vividness  and  spirit.  Where 
all  is  so  excellent,  it  is  clearly  hypercriticism  to 
| suggest  anyT  improvement ; but  perhaps  the  con- 
trast should  be  a little  more  marked  between  the 
manner  in  conversation  and  the  manner  when 
uttering  soliloquy.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  speech,  after  he  has  filched  the  handkerchief 
from  Emilia , when  he  sees  his  way  m a moment 
to  the  whole  plot,  should  be  given  with  a fierce 
abandonment  to  the  evil  demon  that  possesses 
him  ; and  we  fancy  that  flinging  up  the  lace 
, embroidered  toy,  which  is  to  be  the  instrument  of 
so  much  woe,  and  catching  it  again  in  his  hand  as 
it  flutters  down  with  a gesture  of  malignant 
gaiety',  would  enhance  the  effect  of  the  lines  : — 

Trifles,  light  as  air, 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  character  is  far 
superior  to  any  which  this  veteran  of  the  London 
stage  has  undertaken.  It  is  superior  to  his 
Buckingham  or  to  his  Hubert,  both  of  which  were 
admirable,  and  it  atones  for  the  vulgar  Transpon- 
tine manner  in  which  for  seventyT-two  nights  he 
persisted  in  acting  Claudius,  in  Hamlet. 

Mr.  Jordan's  Cassia  does  not  quite  satisfy  us. 
Throughout  he  lacks  gentlemanly  ease.  In  the 
drunken  scene  he  does  not  get  intoxicated  soon 
enough  ; and  he  gets  sober  too  soon.  The  sen- 
tence— “ I pray  yrou  pardon  me — I cannot  speak,” 
was  uttered  byr  the  late  Charles  Kemble  (incom- 
parably the  best  Cassia  that  ever  lived),  with  the 
slippery  uncertainty'  of  one  overtaken  in  his  cups. 
Mr.  Jordan,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fechter’s  stage  direc- 
tion, is  restored  to  complete  sobriety  by  the 
entrance  of  Othello. 

This  article  has  already'  exceeded  the  limits  we 
prescribed  to  ourselves,  yet  our  readers  will  be 
sure  to  anticipate  some  allusion  to  the  foreign 
cadence  (for  it  is  a cadence,  not  an  accent)  which 
still  impairs  the  effect  of  Mr.  Fechter's  delivery  of 
English  blank  verse.  It  is  certainly  not  so  per- 
ceptible now  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Fecliter  first 
came  to  London,  and  we  conceive  that  when  this 


paper  is  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  Once  a i 
Week,  it  will  be  even  less  noticeable  than  it  is 
when  we  write.  The  cadence  is  most  injurious 
in  the  long  speeches,  which  are,  owing  to  this 
defect,  cut  up  into  fragments  by  numerous  pauses, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  subjected  to  un- 
justifiable curtailment  and  monstrous  excisions. 

Of  course  we  cannot  tell  what  parts  Mr.  Fechter 
proposes  to  undertake  in  time  to  come,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  three  plays  which  are 
left  us  in  Shakspearc’s  later  manner — ‘ ‘ Coriolanus,” 
“Julius  Ckesar,”  “Antony'  and  Cleopatra,”  would 
afford  large  scope  for  his  peculiar  talents  ; and  as 
the  dialogue  is  far  more  broken  and  the  speeches 
arc  shorter,  all  deficiencies  of  pronunciation  would 
be  completely'  lost.  The  last  of  these  plays  would 
afford  ample  opportunities  for  picturesque  action 
and  wealth  of  fancy,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  almost  new  to  the  present  generation  of 
play-goers.  But  the  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Fechter’s 
tongue  to  his  native  pronunciation  is  after  all  a 
secondary'  matter — we  think  of  it  as  little  as  we 
did  of  the  Swedish  accent  in  which  Jenny  Lind 
sung  “John  Anderson  My'  Jo,”  or  “ On  mighty' 
pens  ; ” and  we  are  sure,  Lif  Shakspeare  himself 
were  to  witness  his  Othello  at  the  Princess's,  he 
would  say  as  his  own  Henry  said  to  Katherine : 

“If  you  will  love  me  soundly  with  your  French 
heart,  I will  be  glad  to  hear  y'ou  confess  it  brokenly 
with  your  English  tongue.” 

Though  we  have  in  the  previous  pages  freely 
commented  on  his  readings  and  innovations,  we 
cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Fechter  without  assuring 
him  of  our  entire  sympathy  and  hearty  admira- 
tion— nor  without  pointing  him  out  to  all  our 
actors  as  the  great  master  of  gesture  and  expres- 
sion— as  the  most  consummate  and  careful  ob- 
server of  minute  points  of  detail  and  niceties  of 
characterisation,*  and  as  a man  profoundly  sen- 
sible of  the  high  responsibilities  of  his  Art. 

* As  illustrations  of  Fechter’s  greatness  in  trifles,  observe 
in  “Hamlet”  the  gradations  ol  courtesy  with  which  he 
greets  Horatio , his  fellow  student  and  friend,  Marcellas,  his 
acquaintance,  and  Bernarelo,  a stranger.  Jn  “Othello,"  the 
indication  of  thorough  honesty  and  manliness  in  sharply  and 
decisively  turning  the  key  in  the  house-door,  when  craftily 
solicited  by  Iago  to  act  as  though  guilty,  aud  shun  “the 
raised  father  aud  his  friends,”  the  gesture  of  command  with 
which  he  waives  back  the  servants  of  Brabantio,  who,  pre- 
suming on  the  probable  fall  in  his  fortunes,  attempt  to 
precede  him,  aud  the  reality  of  his  occupation  with  his  papers 
in  act  iii.  when,  instead  of  glancing  at  one  stage  letter,  held 
in  both  hands  as  nobody  ever  reads  a letter  in  real  life,  he 
peruses,  endorses,  annotates,  and  throws  aside,  as  though 
each  paper  claimed  a distinct  consideration  and  required  a 
diifei  ent  treatment.  May  we  hint  that  the  banner  of  the 
“ valiant  Moor  ” should  not  be  a gaudy  ensign  like  the  flags 
in  a Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  but  a tattered  and  enioke-begrimed 
standard  liko  those  which’  we  recall  in  the  entry  of  the 
victors  of  Agmeourt  in  Mr.  Kean’s  “ Henry  the  Fifth,’  and, 
further,  that  the  home  with  illuminated  windows  at  the 
hack  of  the  stage  fact  iv.,  scene  3)  must  he  the  dwelling  of 
JMitnca,  not  Iago,  ami  that  the  tinkling  of  a lute  from  that 
direction,  stopping  just  before  L'assio  enters,  would  he  sug- 
gestive and  natural.  


ROSAMOND.  QUEEN  OF  THE 
LOMBARDIS. 

i. 

Her  long  black  hair  came  curling  down 
Above  her  shoulders  hare, 

Upon  her  brow  a jewelled  crown, — 

And  o’er  her  violet  eyes  a frown, 

And  a look  of  lone  despair. 
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II. 

IV. 

She  sate  those  bearded  lords  among, 

Scorning  the  Lombard  swine, 

While  they,  with  burly  battle  song, 

Drained  down,  with  clamours  loud  and  long, 

The  dark  Falernian  wine. 

ill. 

The  king  in  wrath  hath  started  up  : 

Grim  grew  his  face  and  red, 

“ By  the  bleeding  Rood  ! but  thou  slialt  sup 

The  good  wine  from  thy  master’s  cup, 

Made  of  thy  father’s  head.” 

The  king's  red  face  grew  pale  with  re, 

He  smote  upon  the  board  : 

“Pour  up  the  wine  which  llames  like  fire, 
And  drink  damnation  to  thy  sire, 

And  glory  to  thy  lord  ! 

V. 

“ Thy  sire  is  rotting  in  his  grave, 

Thy  sire,  my  beaten  hound, 

Aral  thou  art  hut  my  leman-slave, 

The  whitest-bcsomed  toy  I have, 

My  lady  Rosamond  ! ” 

She  raised  the  scull-cup  to  her  lips, 
Queenlike  she  gazed  around, 

Across  her  heart  a shadow  slips — 

“Ah  me  ! how  sharp  the  memory  grips 
Of  wild  Lord  Cunimond  ! ” 

"VII. 

Smiling,  she  touched  it,  bubbling  fresh, 
Like  the  broth  of  a wizard’s  charm. — 
That  night  she  caught  him  in  her  mesh, 


And  slew  him,  gorged  with  wine  and  flesh 
With  her  ivory-moulded  arm. 


So  sharply  to  his  false  heart  sped 
The  knife  of  Rosamond  : 

With  his  wild  eyes  all  blurred  with  red, 
Within  the  dwellings  of  the  dead, 

He  met  Lord  Cunimond  1 
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SKETCHES  AT  BRIGHTON. 

By  the  Author  op  jj‘  Hkliondk,”  “The 
Memoirs  or  a Stomach,”  &c. 

NO.  IT.  THE  JONESES  OP  MONTPELIER. 

My  most  intimate  friend,  for  many  years,  has 
been  Nathaniel  Dowling ; and  for  the  sake  of  the 
petite  comedie  which  follows,  I must  especially  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  that  individual.  A more 
mooning,  desultory,  smoking,  indolent  fellow  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find,  but  withal  a more 
powerful  man,  when  his  intellectual  faculties  were 
thoroughly  awakened,  I neverin  my  life  came  across. 

■ It  is  true  his  powers  were  somewhat  spasmodic, 
and,  like  the  I Hu  a torpedo , after  he  had  expended 
his  energies  in  one  great  shock,  he  would  remain 
torpid  and  dull  till  the  brain’s  electric  powers 
were  restored.  No  one  since  he  left  college 
knew  positively  what  were  his  reading  hours,  but 
there  were  certain  dark  hints  abroad  as  to  his 
habit  of  sitting  up  all  night,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
lying  awake  all  night,  making  up  the  day’s  fallow 
time  by  reading,  smoking,  and  peflmps  eating 
opium.  His  degree  at  the  university  was  not  par- 
ticularly brilliant,  and  few  of  even  his  most  intimate 
friends  imagined  the  latent  energies  which  lay  like 
gnarled  oak-roots  beneath  the  surface  of  Nat 
Dowling's  lazy  and  eccentric  nature. 

At  Brighton,  where  I first  met  him,  and  where 
family  considerations  held  him  in  impatient  thral- 
dom, his  time  was  passed  in  fishing,  shooting  sea- 
birds, lolling  in  a boat  smoking  “ Cavendish,”  or 
taking  desperate  long  walks  over  the  downs ; for 
Nat  growled  w hen  I proposed  a promenade  on  the 
esplanade,  declaring  he  shoidd  feel  like  an  animal 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  prowling  up  and  down 
his  cage.  Nat  was  eminently  a gauche  fellow,  and 
yet  his  success  in  pleasing  the  gentler  sex  was  won- 
derful. The  truth  was,  however,  his  manliness 
of  character  exhibiting  itself  in  every  possible 
way  was  the  real  attraction,  for  this  sort  of  attri- 
bute has  more  effect  upon  women’s  minds  and 
hearts  than  all  the  fine  airs  and  graces  and  fop- 
peries in  the  -world.  A thoroughly  manly  fellow, 
too,  generally  marries  a genuine  woman,  and  this 
feat  Nat  accomplished  after  his  wild  oats  were 
sown. 

Mrs.  Nat — as  her  friends  delighted  to  call  her — 
possessed  the  same  character  of  perfect  woman- 
i hood  as  her  husband  the  opposite  quality,  while 
dainty  and  pretty  accomplishments  were  added  to 
her  other  attractions.  By  nature  and  education 
she  was  as  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  a princely 
establishment,  as  of  imparting  dignity  and  grace  to 
the  occasion,  had  she  been  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  help  some  old  laundress  lay  the  platters 
and  knives  for  her  husband’s  dinner  in  the  Temple 
while  he  superintended  the  cooking  of  his  own 
chop  by  his  sitting-room  fire,  or  she  was  equally 
fitted  to  fill,  with  decorum  and  sweetness,  any  of 
the  intermediate  grades  between  the  two  extremes 
of  position. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Nat  was  excessively  hand- 
some, and  wore,  in  all  her  relations  with  the  world 
external  to  her  own  social  happy  one,  a bearing  of 
feminine  and  sweet  reserve  which  the  most  reck- 
less libertinism  dared  never  attempt  to  offend. 

This  quality,  more  charming  and  more  rare  than 
any  other,  arose  principally  from  her  intense  and 

absorbing  love  for  her  husband;  and,  owing  to  Nat's 
pecidiar  disposition,  it  was,  of  all  gifts  his  wife 
possessed,  the  one  most  essential  to  his  happiness. 

If  my  friend  Nat  possessed  an  especial  idiosyncrasy, 
it  was  his  almost  morbid  sensitiveness  in  regard  to 
his  wife’s  reception  by  his  friends.  This  one  point 
was  an  exception  to  the  whole  of  his  character — 
the  heel  of  the  Achilles,  the  bit  of  shining  material 
in  the  sombre- coloured  lapis-lazuli  of  his  nature. 

In  reference  to  people's  opinions  of  himself,  indivi- 
dually, he  was  almost  too  careless,  and  seldom  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  any  error  of  a personal 
nature,  even  of  the  most  glaring  description. 

It  so  happened,  there  resided  at  Brighton  a 
certain  family  of  the  name  of  Jones,  who  feeling 
that  there  was  not  that  tone  of  distinction  attached 
to  their  surname  which  all  English  people  desire, 
added  thereunto  their  exact  locality,  and  they 
called  themselves,  and  were  called  by  others,  the 
Joneses  of  Montpebcr.  Now,  the  Joneses  of  Mont- 
pelier were  not  a bad  sort  of  people,  and  their 
father,  Mr.  Alphonso  Jones,  some  years  deceased, 
having  achieved  a very  honourable  position  as  one 
of  the  most  scientific  men  of  his  day,  bequeathed 
to  his  family  the  many  advantages  accruing  from 
a parent’s  posthumous  celebrity.  Owing  to  the 
inheritance  of  this  benelit,  the  members  of  the 
Jones  family,  with  one  exception,  conceived  it 
incumbent  upon  themselves  to  set  up  as  patrons 
of  all  the  savans  and  literati  who  sunned  them- 
selves, temporary  or  permanently,  on  the  Brighton 
cliffs ; and  not  content  with  this  assumption,  they 
furthermore  established  themselves  as  the  centre 
of  a clique,  after  that  truly  British  fashion, 
which  makes  foreigners  feel  so  great  a contempt 
for  our  social  maimers,  and  which  engenders  such  a 
vast  amount  of  ill-feeling,  heart-burnings,  and 
disgust  amongst  the  members  of  our  own  com- 
munity. Woe  to  the  luckless  intruder  from  that 
other  clique  who  ventured  within  the  sacred 
boundary  of  the  Joneses'  select  coterie — a jar  and 
discord,  and  a little  social  earthquake  -were  sure 
to  follow.  The  Joneses  of  Montpelier  were  un- 
doubtedly a clever  family,  if  by  the  word  clever 
we  understood  various  accomplishments,  such  as 
music,  language,  and  drawing ; but,  independ- 
ently of  these,  they  were  clever  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  more  especially  they  were  clever 
in  the  use  of  that  description  of  insolent  insou- 
ciance which,  though  very  difficult  to  define,  is 
used  by  the  followers  of  fashion  as  their  most 
effective  and  essential  weapon ; — the  silent  puff- 
dart  of  the  Indian  is  not  more  certain  in  its 
mode  of  wounding,  and  the  assagai  of  the  Kaffir 
not  more  deadly  in  its  results.  With  what 
exquisite  art  the  missile  is  handled  ! how  charm- 
ingly unconscious  the  countenance  appears  ! how 
smiling  and  gracious  are  those  pretty  lips  at  the 
very  moment  when  a deadly  little  shaft  is  being 
discharged  from  the  coral  bow!  Not  even  the 
warning  twang  of  the  string  is  heard,  but  the 
arrow  has  sped  aud  rankles  in  the  wound.  Added 
to  their  other  accomplishments,  the  Joneses  of 
Montpelier  were  tremendous  talkers,  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  one  of  their  most  amiable  qualities. 

To  edge  in  a word  during  a morning  call  was 
improbable,  to  gain  admission  for  a whole  sen- 
, tence,  impossible ; and  the  tone  of  their  voices 
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being  strung  up  to  concert  pitch,  or  slightly 
above  it,  both  orally  and  mentally  you  grew 
exhausted.  Then  it  was  all  over  with  you,  and 
saving  an  occasional  interjection  or  two,  you 
subsided  into  a mere  automaton,  warranted  to 
listen  in  the  most  natural  manner. 

The  family  of  the  Joneses  consisted  of  four  female 
members,  but  perhaps  after  the  foregone  descrip- 
tion it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  sex.  The 
mamma,  a dear,  good,  placid,  old  lady,  on  whom 
the  memory  of  her  husband’s  fame  fell  like  an 
embalming  perfume,  seldom  took  part  in  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  her  daughters  ; believing,  how- 
ever, with  the  strongest  faith,  that  Ms  children 
must  be  perfection,  and  quietly  acquiescing  in 
all  that  was  going  on,  from  sheer  amiability  of 
temperament.  The  young  ladies  arithmetically 
were  expressed  by  the  numeral  three  (so,  they 
would  have  added,  were  the  daughters  of  Eury- 
nome),  and  a more  complete  tria  juncfa  in  urn, 
never  existed.  Annie,  Janie,  and  Maggie  (they 
would  have  called  themselves  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne, 
and  Thalia)  thought  together,  worked  together, 
laughed  together,  1 believe  slept  together,  and,  Io 
Apollo  3 talked  together,  overlaying,  overlapping, 
interlarding,  dovetailing,  and  veneering  one 
another’s  remarks  ; contradicting,  asserting,  ex- 
postulating, and  explaining  all  at  once,  pitching 
their  voices,  as  I before  said,  in  alto,  and  “ going 
in  ” for  every  subject  under  the  sun,  from  the 
anatomy  of  the  hippocampus  to  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Peloponnesians.  There  was  posi- 
tively no  resisting  these  young  ladies.  You  were 
drawn  into  a moral  vortex — a wordy  maelstrom, 
and  you  found  yourself  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
— in  froth.  They  criticised  men  and  things  in  an 
off-hand,  glib  sort  of  way,  calling  authors  to 
whom  they  had  been  only  once  introduced  by 
their  surname,  without  any  prefix,  while  Annie 
n ould  be  certain  to  join  in,  agreeing  with  Janie 
in  all  she  uttered,  and  Maggie  would  clink  the 
argument  by  a sort  of  tone  implying,  “ I have 
said  it,”  but  before  she  could  linisb,  Annie  and 
Janie  would  both  add  their  voices  to  the  common 
concord,  while  Maggie,  by  no  means  disposed  to 
retire  from  the  field,  took  up  the  strain,  and  a 
Babel  of  sounds  would  ensue,  perfectly  excruciat- 
ing, and  suggestive  of  a tympanum  injured  for 
weeks.  The  Joneses  of  Montpelier  moved  in  good 
society,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  agreeable 
people  often  met  at  their  house,  but  somehow  or 
other  they  always  consisted  of  a mixture  of  rich 
people,  titled  people,  or  notorious  people.  The 
first  they  asked  because  they  were  rich,  the 
second  they  worshipped  because  they  were  trump 
cards  in  their  little  foolish  game  with  society,  and 
helped  them  to  win  perhaps  by  tricks  rather  than 
honours,  and  the  third  they  invited,  that  it  might 
be  said : “ So-and-so  were  at  the  Joneses  last 
night ! ” 

Their  gracious  patronage  of  literary  men  knew 
no  bounds,  except  that  of  reading  their  books,  a 
weakness  the  Joneses  seldom  perpetrated ; but  they 
read  the  critiques  in  the  papers,  and  would  admire, 
criticise,  taunt,  or  kow-tow,  according  to  the 
nature  and  safety  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
found  themselves.  A tender  young  author  trying 
his  wings  perhaps  for  the  first  time  afforded  great 


opportunities  to  Annie,  Janie,  and  Maggie;  and 
having  perhaps  just  received  a visit  from  a patri- 
arch bull  rhinoceros  of  literature,  whose  fame  was 
made,  and  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  show 
some  deference,  they  “ took  it  out,”  as  the  term 
is,  of  the  young  fledgling,  and  so  bewildered  him 
with  advice  as  to  his  future  works,  and  criticism 
of  his  present  or  past  ones,  that  the  poor  crest- 
fallen pigeon  would  be  only  too  glad  to  escape, 
feeling  and  appearing  somewhat  like  the  jack- 
daw of  llheims  before  the  terrible  curse  was 
removed. 

Prior  to  ray  friend  Nathaniel  becoming  a mar- 
ried man,  the  Joneses  of  Montpelier  were  tolerably 
civil  to  him.  Notwithstanding  his  obscure  habits 
and  somewhat  sullen  manners,  there  was  a certain 
reputation,  more  defined  than  real,  attached  to 
his  name,  which  was  a sort  of  passport  to  him  in 
society;  and  the  Joneses  were  condescending  accord- 
ingly. I could  perceive  Nat  never  quite  liked  them, 
and  he  would  growl  and  grumble  when  Annie, 
Janie,  and  Maggie  agreed  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadmus  Smith,  because 
Mrs.  C.  S.  was  only  the  daughter  of  a country 
surgeon. 

‘•We  do  not  look  down  upon  these  sort  of 
people,"  said  Annie. 

“But  it  is  impossible,”  added  Janie,  “to  know 
everyone — ” 

‘ * And,  we  have  really  such  a large  acquaint- 
ance,” interposed  Maggie,  “that  we  are  obliged 
to  winnow  the  grain  ” chimed  in  all  three  at  once. 

When  Nathaniel  married,  visits  were  exchanged 
between  Mrs.  Nat  and  the  Joneses,  but  as  the 
former  lady  was  not  known  to  possess  a single 
relative  in  the  world  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  aristocracy,  as  not  even  a baron’s 
quarterings  could  be  traced  in  the  dim  vista  of  her 
pedigree,  the  Joneses  of  Montpelier  were  only  just 
civil,  and  as  they  did  not  desire  to  keep  up  the 
acquaintance  beyond  a mere  simmering  point,  and 
had  no  grounds  or  possible  cause  for  a cut  direct, 
they  brought  to  bear  that  system  of  small  annoy- 
ances, and  those  charming  little  darts,  the  merits 
of  which  we  have  already  discussed.  A quiet, 
settled,  but  entirely  unostentatious  air  of  imper- 
tinence is  very  provoking  to  the  recipients  thereof, 
especially  when  tact  and  a complete  mastery  of 
the  noble  art  of  invisibly  wounding  your 
neighbour  lend  their  aid  in  the  matter.  The 
J oneses  neither  said  nor  did  anything  that  could  be 
taken  hold  of,  but  they  invariably  managed  that 
Mrs.  Nat  should  be  the  first  to  recognise  them 
when  they  happened  to  meet  at  some  mutual 
friend’s  house.  This  was  done  in  the  easiest  and 
most  graceful  way  possible,  ignoring  her  presence 
with  art  so  admirable  that  it  was  impossible  to  , 
believe  the  act  premeditated.  Then,  when  the 
Joneses  were  driving  in  a friend’s  well-appointed 
barouche  or  chariot,  they  were  immediately  atilicted 
with  myopia  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Nat ; or  if  in  a 
turn-out  not  quite  so  elegant,  they  did  manage  to 
see  and  just  to  bend  to  her ; but  if  they  wore 
walking,  and  none  of  their  graud  acquaintances 
near,  they  would  bow  graciously  enough.  Then 
occasionally  they  would  give  little  sharp  and  point- 
blank  contradictions,  when  Mrs.  Nat  was  engaged 
in  conversation  ; or  when  she  was  not  quite  so  ; 
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■well  dressed  as  usual,  the  eye-glass  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies  would  he  coolly  raised,  and  a glance 
of  undisguised  scrutiny  levied  at  the  vulnerable 
part  of  the  lady’s  toilet.  In  short,  by  a thousand 
small  annoyances,  in  which  the  female  mind  can, 
when  it  chooses,  be  so  prolific,  Mrs.  Nat  was  made 
to  feel  a very  inferior  sort  of  animal  to  the  Joneses 
of  Montpelier. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowling  were  both 
paying  a morning  visit  to  the  Joneses,  for  appear- 
ances were  still  kept  up  between  the  families,  and 
Nat  had  been  coaxed  by  his  Wife  to  accompany 
her,  it  so  happened  that  some  Don  was  present, — 
’ a ten  thousand  a-year  man,  M.l\  for  Bribewell, 
— to  whom  the  three  Joneses  addressed  themselves 
in  an  exclusive  and  marked  manner,  scarcely 
speaking  a single  word  to  their  other  visitors,  I, 
too,  was  paying  my  respects  at  the  tune,  and  I 
observed  Nat’s  brow  growing  blacker  and  blacker. 
He  soon  rose,  taking  the  initiative  to  depart ; and 
though  when  we  left  he  said  not  a word  on  the 
subject,  I felt  sure  some  mischief  was  brewing.  I 
dined  with  my  friends  in  the  evening,  and  I could 
see  the  heavy  portentous  cloud  was  about  to  give 
out  its  thunder  ; but  how,  when,  and  where  the 
bolt  would  fall  I was  entirely  ignorant.  Directly 
after  the  cloth  was  removed  Nat  rose  from  the 
table,  and  requested  me  to  challenge  his  wife  to  a 
game  of  chess,  as  he  was  going  to  write  for  an 
hour  or  tsvo.  This  was  a most  unusual  and  as- 
tounding piece  of  intelligence  to  both  of  us,  but 
we  made  no  remark,  and  commenced  our  game. 
"When  ten  o’clock  came,  Mrs.  Nat  thought  it  time 
to  escape  a certain  check  mate  I had  pending,  and 
to  look  after  her  husband.  Neither  appeared  for 
some  time,  but  I heard  Mrs.  Nat’s  sweet  voice 
speaking  cheerily,  and  then  a deep  growl  and  a 
loud  laugh  from  Nat.  At  length  he  issued  from 
his  den,  looking  surly  enough,  notwithstanding 
the  laugh,  and  asked  me  to  walk  with  him  to  the 
post-office.  This  I did,  and  after  dropping  a 
packet  in  the  box,  we  sauntered  along  the  clift 
towards  Kemp  Town,  not  a word  being  said  in 
respect  to  his  leaving  us  so  unceremoniously 
during  the  evening.  At  parting,  however,  when 
he  seemed  in  a little  better  humour,  and  his  huge 
pipe  was  refilled,  I ventured  to  say,  “Nat,  my 
dear  fellow,  something  is  wrong  with  you.  You 
behaved  like  a bear  this  evening  in  deserting  your 
agreeable  company  without  a word  of  explanation 
or  apology — what  does  it  mean?”  At  this  ques- 
tion Nat  took  a tremendous  long  whiff  from  his 
meerschaum  (about  the  size  of  a christening  mug), 
then  another,  then  a third,  and  I shall  not  easily 
forget  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  replied:  “ 1 
am  going  to  punish  those  Jones(.s.'”  We  then  parted 
l at  his  own  door,  and  his  giant-like  grip  when  he 
shook  hands,  while  it  made  me  wince  with  the 
pain,  reminded  me  how  capable  he  was,  when  he 
chose,  of  giving  just  such  a moral  grip  to  those 
I who  deserved  it. 

“ Going  to  punish  those  Joneses  ! ” The  words 
haunted  me  as  I sauntered  homeward.  But  how 
will  he  do  it  ? No  position  in  the  world  can  be  so 
perfectly  safe  as  that  occupied  by  three  young 
ladies,  who,  under  cover  of  the  convenances  of 
j society,  the  protection  of  a large  circle  of  friends, 
and  the  sacredness  of  their  sex,  launch  their  little 
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Parthian  shafts  so  that  none  shall  know  of  them, 
save  the  victim.  How  can  such  charming  recrea- 
tion be  disturbed  ? — how  can  the  arrows  be  turned 
aside  ? — what  antidote  is  there  for  their  poisoned 
barbs,  so  pretty,  and  so  delicately  steeped  in  virus? 

Ts  it  -worth  his  -while,  even  if  he  possess  the 
power,  to  break  such  May- flies  on  the  wheel?  And 
yet  he  said  he  would  punish  those  Joneses.  Will  he 
hold  them  up  to  ridicule  in  some  stinging  article 
or  caustic  social  sketch,  pinning  them  on  the  pages 
of  a periodical  like  pretty  butterflies  in  a natu- 
ralist’s frame  ; or  will  he  pursue  a more  direct 
course,  and  make  his  wife  quietly  ignore  their 
existence  altogether,  as  then  so  often  have  tempo- 
rarily ignored  her  presence  in  a room  ? All  these 
questions  passed  through  my  mind  as  I returned 
home,  but  1 was  unable  to  solve  the  enigma,  I 
though  1 felt  assured  the  packet  he  dropped  in  the  i 
box  had  something,  if  not  everything,  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

Thus  affairs  stood  when,  a few  days  after  my 
wanderings,  a pamphlet  on  a question  of  foreign  | 
politics  appeared,  which  caused  such  a stir  and 
commotion  that  every  one  was  talking  of  it.  Its 
sagacity  in  looking  into  the  future  ; its  array  of 
facts  so  terse,  so  masterly  ; its  arguments  so  un- 
answerab  e ; its  evidence  of  political  reading  so 
profound,  and  its  inferences  so  just  and  logical, 
caused  it  to  gleam  like  a hidden  light  on  the  political 
world  ; and  while  some  attributed  it  to  this  well-  | , 
known  person,  and  others  to  that  celebrated  I 
writer,  &c.,  &c.,  I alone  guessed  its  source.  The 
dark  cloud  had  given  out  its  electricity  ; the  dull 
heavy  fellow  had  spoken  out  from  the  depths  of 
his  reading  and  thought,  and  my  friend,  Nat, 
though  now  subsided  into  his  normal  condition 
of  zoophyte,  had  wrought  on  the  fiery  anvil  of 
his  mind  to  some  purpose,  and  that  packet,  SO' 
quietly  deposited  in  the  box,  was  the  torch 
now  ignited  to  blaze  its  time.  But  what  on 
earth  had  this  to  do — a political  essay,  how- 
ever brilliant  — with  punishing  the  Joneses  of  , 
Montpelier  ? 

I.o rd  Cassaldane  was  at  this  period  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  he  was  on  a visit  to 
Brighton  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  After  the 
appearance  of  this  article  Nat  Dowling  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  his  lordship’s  house,  but  T 
believe  I alone  of  his  friends  knew  of  the  circum- 
stance. Lady  Gassaldane’s  acquaintance  was  one 
which  the  J oneses  of  Montpelier  would  have  sold 
their  back-hair  (Maggie's  was  a rich  brown  in 
heavy  plaits)  to  have  made,  and,  by  dint  of 
wonderful  perseverance  and  manoeuvring,  they 
had  obtained  an  invitation  to  a reunion  about  to 
be  given  by  her  ladyship.  None  but  the  elite  of 
Brighton  were  invited,  and  proportionally  great 
was  the  triumph  of  the  Joneses,  more  especially 
as  the  card  of  invitation  arrived  at  rather  a late 
period,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly. 

Previously  to  the  opening  of  her  ladyship’s 
salons  Lord  Cassaldane  entertained,  as  the  phrase 
is,  a party  of  select  friends  at  dinner,  and  amongst 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowling.  I also 
was  a guest  on  the  occasion,  and  never  did  an 
entertainment  pass  off  so  free  from  restraint  and 
formality,  nor  so  thoroughly  crowned  by  hospitality 
and  elegance.  Lady  Cassaldane  had  lived  many 
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years  abroad,  and  thus  grafted  upon  the  substan- 
tial stem  of  a true  English  matron’s  nature  were 
the  ease  and  grace  of  continental  manners.  Mrs.  j 
Dowling  was  evidently  a favourite  with  her  lady- 
ship, while  Kat  "was,  as  usnal,  gloomy,  half  sullen, 
and  far  from  pleasant.  In  dne  course,  the  ladies 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-rooms,  and  as  the  dinner 
was  a late  one  the  men  shortly  followed.  A 
brilliant  scene  was  that  which  now  presented 
itself,  for  all  that  wealth  and  exquisite  taste  could 
accomplish  was  there  to  attract  and  delight. 
Guests  after  guests  continued  to  arrive,  the  con- 
cert had  commenced,  and  in  due  season  the  Joneses 
of  Montpelier  were  announced.  They  were  intro- 
duced to  Lady  Cassaldane  by  my  humble  self, 
according  to  their  previous  request,  for  though 
cards  had  of  course  been  exchanged,  her  ladyship 
and  the  Joneses  were  not  personally  acquainted. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe  their 
look  of  astonishment,  if  not  of  dismay,  when  they 
observed,  standing  close  to  their  host  and  hostess, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Dowling.  They  were  too 
great  adepts  in  the  worldTs  ways,  however,  to  per- 
mit this  feeling  to  be  more  than  momentary,  and 
in  the  most  condescending  manner  they  went  and 
shook  hands  with  the  Dowlings,  throwing  a kind 
of  patronising  warmth  in  the  tones  of  their 
voices,  as  mnch  as  to  say,  now  we  meet  on  mutual 
grounds,  now>  we  can  afford  to  be  cordial. 

“ Oh  ! dear  Mrs.  Dowling,  how-  charming  you 
1 look  to-night,”  exclaimed  Annie,  the  eldest. 

“ Yes,  quite  blooming,”  said  Janie,  the  second. 

“But,  why,”  asked  Maggie,  the  youngest, 

‘ £ w'ere  you  so  unfashionable  as  to  arrive  so  early, 
dear  Mrs.  Dowling;  were  you  not  afraid  of  being 
thought  a leetle  <jauch,e ” 

“ 1 did  not  come  earlier  than  the  hour  named,” 
answered  Mrs.  Nat,  in  her  quiet,  unaffected  way ; 
“ the  invitation  said,  ‘dinner  at  a quarter  before 
eight,’  and  we  were  here  at  eight  exactly.” 

“ Dinner  at  eight ! ” exclaimed  the  three  ladies, 
in  one  voice,  forgetting  their  good  breeding  in 
their  astonishment,  “ did  you  dine  here  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Dowling,  with  true  delicacy, 
not  appearing  to  observe  the  rude  part  of  the 
question,  “ is  there  anything  very  strange  in  our 
being  punctual  ’ ” 

Let  me  live  till  I am  a mere  fossil  remains  to  be 
lectured  upon  by  my-  scientific  friends,  I shall 
never  forget  the  expression  of  the  Misses  Jones’ 
expressive  countenances  at  this  reply,  nor  shall  I 
cease  to  remember  their  intense  fidgets  all  the 
evening,  their  sulky  looks,  and  their  ill-disguised 
disgust.  It  was  too  much  for  their  powers  of  for- 
bearance, and  being  unable  to  throw  even  a thin 
veil  over  their  injured  pride  and  feelings,  they 
departed  at  a tolerably  early  hour,  first  thanking 
Lady  Cassaldane  (oh,  bitter  necessity  ! ) for  her 
kindness  in  remembering  them  on  an  occasion  so 
agreeable,  and  if  a climax  were  wanting  to  the. 
whole  affair,  it  was  there  when  Lady  Cassaldane 
replied  : 

“ Indeed,  I am  only  too  delighted,  Miss  Jones, 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  I am  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Dowling  for  reminding  me  of  your  being 
residents  at  Brighton,  and  thus  affording  me  the 
opportunity  of  welcoming  you  to  my  house.” 

The  Three  Graces  made  a courteous  reply,  and 


incontinently  withdrew,  but  the  smiles  on  their 
lips  were  belied  by  the  ill  humours  rankling  within, 
and  I thought  to  myself,  “ You  were  quite  right, 
friend  Nat.  when  you  declared  on  that  memorable 
evening,  ‘ yon  were  going  to  punish  those 
Joneses  ! ’ ” 


NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
STRIFE. 

The  war  in  America  has  not  been  standing  still, 
though  ‘ 1 the  great  battle  on  the  Potomac  ” has 
not  yet  been  fought.  It  has  been  obvious  from 
the  first  that  deliberation  was  advantageous  for 
the  North,  and  mischievous  for  the  South,  though 
there  is  a sense  in  which  the  reverse  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  true.  It  is  set  forth  that  the  Northern 
army  is  composed  of  citizens  who  cannot  leave  their 
farms  and  their  shops  for  many  weeks  at  a time  ; 
whereas  the  work  is,  in  the  South,  all  done  by- 
slaves  ; so  that  the  masters  are  at  liberty  for  mili- 
tary duty.  To  this  the  reply  is  that  the  Northern 
volunteer  army-  is  now  composed  of  men  who  have 
pledged  their  services  for  three  years.  How  their 
business  goes  on  at  home  is  their  affair  : but  their 
arrangements  are  such  as  enable  them  to  serve  for 
three  years.  By  the  glimpses  which  are  opened 
to  us  we  see  something  of  what  life  in  New  Eng- 
land is  at  present.  Everybody-  is  more  busy  than 
ever  before  ; and  everybody  who  is  not  mourning 
some  slain  relative  or  friend  is  in  a higher  mood 
of  mind  and  spirits  than  ever  before.  Taking  the 
lowest  consideration  first, — trade  is  brisk  ; mills 
and  shops  are  full  of  activity;  money-  comes  in 
plentifully,  and  goes  out  lavishly  “ for  the  cause.” 
The  married  men  with  young  families  are  not 
taken  for  the  army  while  bachelors  and  childless 
men  can  be  had ; and  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
those  left  at  home  find  that  they  can  do.  The 
farm,  the  shop,  the  saw-mill  and  the  fishing-boat, 
are  all  attended  to  somehow, — by-  boy-s,  old  men, 
women,  or  neighbours  : and  it  is  known  to  be  for 
a three  years’  term.  The  women  are  all  knitting 
at  every  spare  moment.  Over  whole  States  the 
knitting-needles  are  plied  ; and  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  warm  stockings  go  off  to  the  camps  every  day. 
The  force  which  has  thus  three  years  before  it 
may-  take  time  (an  option  existing)  for  training ; 
and  it  is  well  understood  that  the  generals  in  com- 
mand anxiously  insist  that  there  must  be  much 
training  before  the  fate  of  the  Republic  is  com- 
mitted to  the  chances  of  the  battle-field. 

"With  the  Southern  army  the  case  is  different. 
The  elite  of  the  force  consists  of  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  merchants  of  the  cities.  The  bulk  of  the 
troops  are  the  landless  and  poor  whites,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  late  y-ears.  Both  these 
orders  of  citizens  have  been  handling  arms  all 
their  lives.  Indeed,  the  only  tiling  the  “poor 
whites”  can  do,  generally  speaking,  is  fighting: 
and  they  consider  that  this  war  is  Fortune’s 
amende  to  them  for  her  harshness  hitherto.  They 
get  their  living,  and  a great  deal  of  consideration 
and  amusement,  in  an  occupation  to  which  they 
are  adequate.  But  discontents  are  yet  running 
high  in  the  Confederate  camps  at  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  war.  The  planters  are  restless  about 
their  homes  and  property-,  as  winter  approaches. 
The  slaves  have  been  left  quite  long  enough  to  the 
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care  of  women  and  old  men  and  boj’S  ; and  every 
week  adds  to  the  alarms  about  negro-risings,  as 
more  of  them  disappear  from  tbe  estates,  and  as 
newspapers  vanish  from  the  tables  of  country 
houses,  and  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war  spread 
through  the  negro  quarter  almost  lief  ore  they  are 
knowu  in  tbe  mansion.  In  tho  expectation  of  a 
great  day  coming,  numbers  of  the  negroes  have 
secretly  learned  to  read.  There  were  always  some 
who  picked  up  the  knowledge, — from  the  children 
of  the  family,  from  signboards  and  handbills  : and 
the  number  has  prodigiously  increased  of  late. 
Such  people  will  require  the  master’s  eye  and 
hand  when  winter  comes  on  ; and  they  have  been 
kept  in  daily  expectation  of  his  return.  The 
masters  fully  expected  that  their  President  would 
have  been  in  the  White  House,  and  their  congress 
in  the  Capitol,  and  their  army  quartered  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  before  this  time,  so  that 
the  small  proportion  who  arc  planters  and  mer- 
chants might  have  been  at  home.  While  they 
are  counting  the  days  of  suspense,  the  lower 
order  of  the  soldiery  are  calling  out  for  the 
plunder  which  was  promised  them.  They  are 
chafing  while  the  Northern  men  are  drilling  and 
marching  ; and  every  week  of  inaction  reduces 
the  one  force,  while  it  augments  the  other.  In 
both  sections  men  are  marching  southwards ; but 
in  the  one  case  it  is  from,  and  in  the  other 
towards  the  army  they  belong  to.  Sickness 
and  suffering  have  thinned  the  Confederate  force 
severely ; but  many  thousands  have  also  gone 
southwards  to  defend  their  own  line  of  coast,  or 
to  secure  their  homes.  They  had  hoped  to  gain 
a great  battle  first,  and  possess  themselves  of  a 
northern  city  or  two  by  a rush  : but  they  can 
wait  no  longer. 

The  Pichmond  and  other  Virginia  newspapers 
tell  us  this  much ; and  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Confederate  government  and  commanders  is 
declared  to  be  very  great,  because  the  troops  are 
undergoing  hardships  in  a stripped  country,  in- 
stead of  gaining  victories  in  a rich  one.  It  'would 
not  have  been  so  if  the  authorities  eoidd  have 
helped  it.  The  inexperience  of  the  Federalists, 
and  the  bad  quality  of  their  officers,  have  afforded 
ample  opportunities  to  their  enemy ; but  the 
Confederates  have  been  unable  to  use  any  one  of 
the  occasions.  Thus,  while  the  antagonists  have 
been  standing  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and  running  about  after  one  another  in  the 
West,  the  world  cries  out  for  some  result ; and 
the  loudest  cry  of  all  is  from  the  Southern  pari  of 
the  country  itself. 

Yet  a great  deal  has  happened;  and  a very  great 
deal  has  been  disclosed  of  what  must  happen.  It 
even  seems  doubtful  whether  the  war  will  bring 
about  the  issue,  after  all.  When  experienced  ob- 
servers watch  adventures,  national  or  individual, 
they  expect  to  see  the  chief  aim  disappear,  and 
some  collateral  object  rise  up.  They  expect  to 
witness  failure  in  the  leading  hope,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  some  subordinate  or  unconscious  desire. 
Thus,  it  seems  that  neither  of  the  opposed  parties 
in  America  will  get  what  it  has  proposed,  while 
something  quite  different  (whether  better  or  worse 
in  their  view),  will  come  about. 

It  has  become  plain  to  the  world  (what  old  ob- 


servers were  always  aware  of),  that  there  is 
nothing  approaching  to  unanimity  on  either  side. 
There  is  not  only  much  difference, — much  dissen- 
sion,— there  is  an  actual  split,  however  anxiously 
the  fact  may  be  concealed  to  the  last  moment. 

In  the  Slave  States  there  never  was  any  unani- 
mity at  all,  great  as  has  been  the  boast  of  it  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
on  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  people  of  the 
South  were  permitted  to  declare  their  will  as  to 
remaining  in  the  Union,  or  seceding,  the  majority 
in  favour  of  continued  union  was  nearly  200,000. 
No  doubt,  a large  number  of  these  Unionists 
became  Seccssioniets,  when  Secession  had  actually 
taken  place : but  no  rational  person  would  sup- 
pose that  all  had  so  changed,  even  if  we  had  no 
evidence  of  their  present  state  of  mind.  We  may 
assume  that  those  of  that  majority  who  dreaded 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  the  re-opening  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  competition  of  the  mean  whites 
as  slave-holders,  and  the  continuance  of  slavery 
under  perilous  conditions,  still  desire  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Union,  and  would  vote  for  it  again, 
if  they  could. 

There  are  many  more, — immigrants,  reduced 
white  families,  and  merchants,  and  even  political 
men, — whose  declarations  on  behalf  of  the  Union 
are  kept  down  only  by  intimidation.  For  thirty 
years  past,  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  have 
been  incessantly  addressed  by  unknown  corre- 
spondents in  the  Slave  States,  who  have  implored 
them  to  “go  on,  for  God’s  sake. ” They  were 
the  only  hope,  they  were  told,  of  sufferers  under 
the  System  which  is  now  made  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  new  republic.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  have  been  many  fugitives,  from  the  planter 
and  merchant,  as  well  as  the  negro  class,  since 
the  last  hope  of  free-voting  and  free-speaking 
was  lost ; and,  as  every  intelligent  slave  tells  of 
the  ] (reparations  making  by  his  late  comrades  to 
join  the  Federal  army  as  soon  as  it  appears,  so 
every  disguised  planter  or  merchant  who  effects 
his  escape,  has  tales  of  horror  to  tell  of  the  ways 
in  which  loyalty  to  the  Union  is  repressed  or 
punished.  I might  fill  several  columns  with  nar- 
ratives of  the  deeds  done  upon  old  men,  upon 
honourable  gentlemen,  upon  ladies,  — whether 
long-established  residents,  or  recent  guests. — 
merely  for  their  attachment,  or  suspected  attach- 
ment, to  the  Union  ; — but  it  would  be  painful, 
and  could  hardly  do  good.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
— what  nobody  disputes, — that  the  fury  of  perse- 
cution against  attachment  to  the  Union  indicates 
the  presence  of  a good  deal  of  that  attachment ; 
though  the  same  fact  precludes  any  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  that  loyalty  which  was  so  lately 
extolled  as  a virtue. 

One  interesting  fact  under  this  head  is  the  ad- 
venturous act  of  the  citizens  of  Hyde  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  sending  a memorial  to  the 
President,  avowing  their  unchanged  attachment 
to  the  Union,  and  desiring  a supply  of  arms,  to 
defend  themselves  after  such  a defiance  of  the 
Confederate  authorities.  If,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a Federal  force  on  the  coast,  the  men  of  a 
whole  county  made  haste  to  speak  out,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  there  are  others  who  would  be  glad 
to  do  the  same.  We  can  have  no  doubt  of  it 
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■when  we  see,  that  of  the  six  Slave  States  which 
have  hail  any  opportunity  of  declaring  themselves, 
all  have  yielded  a large  Union  party.  Virginia 
has  actually  split ; and  so  lias  North  Carolina, — 
the  loyalists  in  each  freed  portion  being  aware 
1 that  in  the  intimidated  remnant  there  are  many 
more  waiting  an  opportunity  to  declare  themselves. 
How  far  the  other  four, — Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri, — are  from  being  soimd 
‘ members  of  the  Confederacy,  needs  no  telling. 

Through  newspapers,  and  some  accidental  up- 
jiftings  of  the  weighted  curtain  suspended  in  front 
of  the  Southern  stage,  we  have  lately  learnt  some 
very  interesting  tLiugs  about  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  discontents 
caused  by  it.  The  bankers  are,  as  a class, 
thoroughly  discontented.  The  government  throws 
on  them  a task  which  they  cannot  fulfil}  in  re- 
quiring them  to  provide  accommodation  for 
domestic  buying  and  selling,  under  the  total 
stoppage  of  the  foreign  trade,  which  is  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  southern  economy.  The  discon- 
tents. political,  economical  and  military,  have 
grown  strong  enough  now  to  support  a split ; 
and  Georgia,  reluctant  to  enter  the  Confederacy, 
is  ready  to  lead  the  way  out  of  it.  The  governor 
is  in  open  opposition  to  the  Southern  Presi- 
dent ; and  there  have  been  some  important 
defections  from  the  Montgomery  clique  in  favour 
of  the  polities  of  Georgia  and  its  adherents. 
Whether  the  common  danger,  and  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Federal  force  keep  up  for  a longer  or 
a shorter  time  the  appearance  of  harmony  in  the 
Slave  States,  the  fact  of  their  discordance  is  not 
the  less  certain.  Some  of  the  citizens  are  waiting 
for  a great  battle,  believing  that  one  Federal 
victory  would  explode  the  Confederate  cause  at 
once  : and  efthers  expect  to  have  to  wait  till  the 
Union  army  appears,  uncovering  opinions  as  it 
goes.  The  one  thing  that  no  well-informed 
’ citizen  believes,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf, 
is  that  the  South  is  unanimous,  or  anything  like 
it,  in  its  desire  of  independence.  It  never  was 
so,  while  the  unreal  and  unpractical  habit  of  mind 
of  its  citizens  assumed  that  England  and  France 
would  speedily  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  cotton 
States  : and,  now  that  it  is  becoming  known  that 
no  aid  is  to  be  looked  for  from  England  and 
France,  the  preparation  for  secession  from  the 
Secessionists  will  go  on  rapidly.  Meantime, 
visitors  from  Europe,  or  other  privileged  guests 
who  have  seen  the  army  or  the  country  under 
the  guidance  of  the  authorities,  political  or  mili- 
tary, should  be  aware  that  while  all  that  they  see 
is  enthusiasm,  or  looks  like  it,  they  are  sure  not 
to  see  the  other  side.  It  is  certain  that,  while 
the  “ enthusiasts”  are  waving  their  flag  wherever 
the  stranger  turns,  there  are  dauntless  people, 
men  or  women,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  are 
upholding  the  Union  flag  on  church  tower  or 
domestic  roof,  in  defiance  of  street  mobs,  incen- 
diary torches,  and  the  simmering  of  the  tar-kettle 
before  the  door.  Whenever  the  presence  of 
genuine  strength  removes  the  gag  imposed  by 
illicit  force,  it  will  appear  how  southern  opinion 
divides  itself  between  the  two  opposite  theories  of 
a republic.  At  present,  the  fact  that  opinion  is 
divided  is  all  that  we  can  depend  on. 


The  position  of  the  North  is,  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  on  the  whole,  very  like  that  of  the 
South.  There  is  no  more  real  freedom  of  opinion 
on  the  engrossing  subject  of  the  hour  in  one 
section  than  in  the  other,  though  the  penalties  of 
thinking  as  people  do  iu  the  South  are  less  brutal 
and  barbarous.  To  be  sure,  we  do  hear  of  a 
citizen  here  and  there  being  ridden  on  a rail ; but 
the  gutting  of  printing-offices,  and  public  threats 
and  insults  to  men  of  pro-slavery  tendencies  are 
what  we  usually  hear  of,  in  the  place  of  the 
dreadful  inflictions  on  clergymen,  governesses, 
commercial  travellers  and  tradesmen,  which  are 
still  going  on  in  the  Slave  States. 

Of  personal  discontent,  there  is  evidently  much 
less.  The  resources  of  the  North  are  great ; and 
the  armies  are  well  supplied  with  food,  clothes, 
quarters  and  pay.  The  political  discontent  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  becoming  very  serious.  Without 
paying  an y attention  at  all  to  the  enrrent  rnmours 
of  disagreements  between  different  departments 
of  the  government,  and  political  representatives, 
we  may  consider  it  certain  that  the  President  is 
generally  regarded  as  slow  to  a degree  which  gives 
rise  to  many  explanations,  and  some  unfavourable 
constructions.  Mr.  Seward  is  a minister  for  any 
ruler  and  any  people  to  be  ashamed  of  ; and  the 
jjleaple  are,  no  doubt,  ashamed  of  him ; and,  remem- 
bering his  proposal  of  a coaxing  policy  towards  the 
South,  they  charge  him  with  delays,  for  coaxing  pur- 
poses which  may  he  justified  by  military  reasons. 
Meantime,  a man  who  is  not  slow — a man  keen  to 
perceive  an  object,  and  practised  in  finding  a way 
to  it — has  said  and  done,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, what  he  and  the  people  generally  are  well 
aware  ■null  have  to  be  said  and  done.  The  people 
have  named  him  the  Pathfinder  ; and  the  issue  of 
the  whole  struggle  now  seems  to  depend  on 
whether  the  President  and  Government  will  follow 
his  trail,  or  fumble  about  in  one  which  will  lead 
them  back  into  the  slough. 

General  Fremont,  ehargedwith  one  division  of  the 
war,  goes  bejmnd  the  enlarged  declaration  of  Con- 
gress last  July,  and  declares  all  slaves  free  by  the 
presence  of  the  United  States’  army, — adopting 
in  this  step  the  interpretation  of  the  second 
President  Adams,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
“the  war-power.”  My  neighbours  are  asking  the 
meaning  of  “the  war-power,”  from  which  so 
much  is  expected.  It  means  the  scope  of  that 
martial  law  which  in  certain  exigences  necessarily 
supersedes  the  orders  of  the  legislature,  in  regard 
to  slavery  as  to  other  arrangements.  President 
J.  Q.  Adams  fully  explained  his  view  : General 
Fremont  has  fully  adopted  it,  and  it  remains  to  bo 
seen  whether  the  nation  will  uphold  him  and  the 
doctrine  in  question,  or  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment aud  the  narrower  proposal  of  Congress  of 
last  J uly.  This  is  the  Northern  split : aud  it  is 
serious  to  the  last  degree. 

When  General  Fremont  issued  his  proclamation, 
a new  spirit  thrilled  through  the  northern  people  : 
the  army  was  rapidly  reinforced  with  volunteers, 
and  the  hesitation  which  before  hung  like  a fog 
round  each  centre  of  action  was  at  once  dispelled. 
Slavery,  the  cause  of  the  war,  was  virtually 
abolished.  Then,  after  some  delay,  came  the  Pre- 
sident’s direction  to  Fremont  to  draw  back,  and 
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Fremont’s  request,  in  reply,  that  the  President 
would  himself  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
retreat.  Then  recruiting  stopped,  wherever  the 
news  arrived  ; a new  regiment  disbanded,  and  the 
fogs  drove  up  again.  While  there  was  uncertainty 
whether  the  President  would  remove  Fremont 
from  his  command,  the  people  remained  in  osten- 
tatious suspense.  Now  that  he  has  been  super- 
seded, there  is  a split  of  the  gravest  character  ; — 
or  there  will  be  unless  the  Government,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  people,  comes  round  in  good  time  to 
the  people's  stand-point.  And  here  arise  the  ques- 
tions,— who  are,  in  this  case,  the  people  ? and 
what  is  their  stand-point  ? 

The  people  on  whom  the  direction  of  the  policy 
of  the  republic  depends  are  a different  set  from 
those  who  have,  for  thirty  years,  sold  the  liberties 
of  their  country  to  the  slave-holders.  The  slave- 
traders  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
the  manufacturers  dependent  on  Southern  cotton, 
the  merchants  vdio  carry  Southern  produce,  and 
the  host  of  underlings,  from  head  clerks  to  ware- 
house-sweepers and  Irish  labourers  hanging  about 
the  docks, — these  are  the  people  (reinforced  by  a 
timid  clergy  and  the  vanity  which  has  been  mis- 
taken for  patriotism),  who  have  hitherto  personated 
the  North  generally,  and  spoken  as  the  whole 
North  at  Washington.  Their  day  is  over  ; or,  if  it 
be  not,  another  revolution  has  to  be  gone  through : 
for  the  true  republicans  of  the  North  will  not  hence- 
forth permit  themselves  to  be  represented  by  this 
great  pro-slavery  party.  Many  of  the  party  are 
banished,  or  self-banished  as  traitors  : many  are 
silenced  by  public  opinion  or  by  public  intoler- 
ance ; many  are  at  work  to  obtain  a compromise  ; 
many  will  profess  anything  to  preserve  the  form 
and  pretentions  of  the  Union  : and  a daily  increas- 
ing number  are  sincerely  penitent  for  past  dere- 
liction of  principle,  and  anxious  to  support  a 
virtuous  course  of  action  at  last.  Against  this  fluc- 
tuating, confused,  embarrassed  and  humbled 
party,  is  now  ranged  the  honest  and  resolute 
country  population  of  the  North:  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  North-west.  These  last 
furnished  the  President  of  the  time  : they  are  re- 
solute to  claim  their  share  of  action  and  Influence: 
they  abhor  slavery,  on  every  account.  After 
having  seen  it  abolished  in  their  own  region  by 
General  Fremont,  they  are  not  disposed  to  let  it 
be  re-established  by  their  own  President,  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  time-serving  gentry  and  mob  of 
the  ports.  These  being  the  people  condemned, 
the  inquiry  follows, — what  is  the  stand-point 
which  has  to  be  taken  or  defended  ? 

All  parties  join  in  desiring  to  support  the 
Union  ; but  hitherto  the  Washington  government 
and  the  unregenerate  North  have  assumed  this  to 
mean  the  same  thing  as  upholding  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  stood  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected. 
But  that  constitution  is,  in  the  main  point  of 
present  importance,  a corruption  of  the  original 
scheme.  Under  it  the  slave  power  has  attained 
supremacy,  and  has  used  that  supremacy  to  over- 
throw the  liberties  of  the  Free  States.  But  that 
constitution  is  not  only  unworthy  and  unsuitable : 
it  is  impracticable.  The  war  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  observe  the  engagements  of  the  con- 
stitution in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves.  Therefore 


the  western  and  the  rural  populations  demand 
that  there  shall  be  an  amended  constitution, 
purified  of  all  complicity  with  slavery  ; so  that 
the  very  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  Union  may 
be  got  rid  of  : and  with  this  view  those  large, 
staunch,  single-minded  populations  range  them- 
selves with  Fremont  and  his  policy,  and  are  not 
likely  to  quit  their  stand-poiut.  The  next  dis- 
closure will  be  whether  the  upholders  of  the 
existing  constitution  will  enter  upon  a struggle 
with  them  for  the  sake  of  the  bare  chance  of  a 
reconciliation  with  the  South,  or  in  the  dread  of  I 
losing  the  Border  States.  To  persons  outside  of 
the  struggle  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the 
Border  States  can  seriously  expect  to  hold  slaves 
while  forming  a part  of  the  Northern  Union.  In 
bidding  farewell  to  the  other  slave  states,  and 
joining  a region  of  free  labour,  they  must  know 
that  they  are  bidding  farewell  to  slavery  : and  if  1 
not,  the  few  Border  States  cannot  be  allowed  to 
spoil  the  policy  of  the  whole  North.  As  for  the 
government  at  Washington,  it  will  act  according 
to  the  will  of  the  strongest  party,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  and  cannot  but  do.  At  present  it  is  in  an 
untenable  position.  It  professes  to  support  the 
constitution,  but  is  daily  compelled  to  violate  its 
conditions.  It  could  not  but  be  aware  that  it 
was  bringing  on  the  real  revolutionary  crisis  by 
either  countenancing  or  disavowing  General  Fre-. 
mont’s  policy.  After  long  hesitation  it  disavowed 
the  policy  ; and  after  another  interval  superseded 
the  man.  It  will  probably  never  lie  settled 
whether  the  President  would  have  gained  most 
support  by  upholding  the  anti-slavery  or  the  con- 
stitutional and  pro-slavery  party  : but  it  is  clear 
that  his  actual  procedure  fixes  the  moment  when 
the  real  revolution  must  begin.  Mr.  Sumner’s 
address  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  indicates 
this  state  of  affairs  ; and  the  hostility  with  which 
it  was  received  by  the  city*  people  and  by  Wash- 
ington politicians  shows  how  significant  were  its 
contents. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  may  be  issues  which 
the  war  will  not  decide.  The  business  of  the  war 
will  lie  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  Ame- 
rican nation  are  willing  to  enter  on  the  question 
whether  a corrupted  and  unworkable  constitution 
shall  be  attempted  to  be  sustained,  or  wU ether  a ! 
new  one,  consisting  of  the  principles  of  the  original 
one,  purified  of  its  fatal  compromises,  shall  lie 
adopted. 

The  barbarous  character  of  the  warfare  is  a 
subject  too  painful  to  be  needlessly  dwrelt  upon.  | 
It  arises  partly  from  the  unmilitary  character  of 
the  American  nation  ; and  partly  from  unprece- 
dented conditions  of  the  struggle  as  a civil  war. 
There  are  “traitors  ” in  all  the  departments  of  a 
public  service  which  has  suddenly  changed  hands 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  republic. 
What  was  patriotism  a year  ago  has  become 
treason.  The  friendships  of  a year  ago  have  lie- 
come  snares  : the  commercial  partnerships  of  the 
two  sections  have  become  embarrassments ; the 
family  ties  have  generated  hatreds ; sectional 
grudges  have  grown  into  fierce  revenges.  The 
brigands  of  the  whole  country  have  come  to  the 
front ; and  the  worthiest  citizens  retire  into  the 
darkness  to  grieve  unseen.  The  sacking  and  bum- 
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ing  of  homesteads  ; the  undermining  of  railway- 
bridges  ; the  infliction  of  torture  and  murder  for 
supposed  opinions  ; the  suspension  of  law  and 
rights, — these  scandals  and  miseries  are  of  a 
nature  and  extent  never  required  or  imagined  in 
international  wars.  To  escape  from  the  disgrace 
of  them  it  is  a poor  device  to  pick  quarrels  with 
foreign  nations  ; but  foreign  nations  should  under- 
stand it  too  well  to  be  tempted  to  return  railing 
for  railing.  Bad  temper  and  uncivil  manners 
must  be  far  more  blameable  in  us  than  in  the 
struggling  and  suffering  nation  who  are  of  our 
kin. 

The  woe  brings  with  it  a blessed  consolation  in 
the  heroic  patriotism  which  is  conspicuous  in  both 
sections  ; and  eminently  in  the  North.  There  is 
no  sacrifice  which  has  not  been  made  by  men  of 
all  classes,  and  by  women,  and  even  children. 
Our  hearts  warm  most  towards  the  virtue  which 
is  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  good  cause,  rather 
than  the  indefensible  one  : but  we  gladly,  I hope, 
recognise  patriotic  self  - sacrilice  wherever  it 
exists. 

A new  prospect  is  opening  which  demands  a 
word  of  notice.  The  planters  are  called  upon  by 
the  whole  South  to  cease  growing  their  staple 
products,  in  order  to  grow  grain,  and  keep  up  the 
market  value  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
Slavery  does  not  answer  for  growing  cereals  and 
root -crops  ; and  this  conversion  of  tillage,  if  it 
takes  place,  will  be  the  doom  of  slavery.  Slavery 
is  doomed,  on  any  supposition  ; and  the  Confe- 
derate authorities  are  already  saying  publicly  that 
the  power  of  emancipation  is  one  which  rests  in 
their  hands  ; and  that  they  will  use  it  in  the  last 
resort.  This  is  a disclosure  full  of  interest,  and 
full  of  hope. 

England  has  now  received  the  broadest  hint 
that  she  must  provide  herself  with  cotton  where 
she  can.  Not  only  is  the  war  likely  to  be  a long 
one,  but,  when  it  is  over,  it  is  probable  that  this 
year’s  crop  of  cotton  will  prove  to  be  the  last 
under  the  slave  system.  England  must  provide 
for  the  interval  till  the  growth  of  American  cotton 
by  free  labour  shall  open  a new  period  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

From  the  Mountain. 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  FLYING-FOX. 

PART  I. 

Far  up  in  the  dense  jungle  of  Ceylon,  some  live- 
and-  twenty  miles  from  Colombo,  a road  was  required 
to  connect  two  main  arteries  of  communication ; and 
I,  a happy,  healthy,  and  needy  lieutenant  in  her 
Majesty’s  land  forces,  was  sent  to  cut  the  tracing 
and  make  the  necessary  estimate.  I had  a gang  of 
Malabar  pioneers  who  were  enrolled  for  road-work 
in  military  fashion,  with  sub-officers,  serjeants, 
and  corporals,  very  complete.  There  was  also  a 
native  assistant-surgeon,  and  a clerk  to  keep  the 
accounts.  At  the  head  of  my  little  black  army  I 
marched  across  the  district,  and  finding — without 
difficulty — the  spot  of  intended  operations,  halted 
and  selected  at  once  a suitable  camping-ground. 
We  were  allowed  seven  days  in  which  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable — not  too  much  to  clear  the 
ground  and  throw  up  mud-huts  for  two  hundred 
souls — but  an  abundance  of  material,  such  as  clay, 


wood  and  water,  facilitated  matters  wonderfully. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  quite  a little  township  forming  three  sides  of 
a large  open  square,  the  fourth  being  occupied  by 
my  bungalow,  which  had  been  built  with  consider- 
able ingenuity  opposite  on  a rising  knoll.  The  tall 
straight  stems  of  the  areea-palm,  which  abounded 
in  the  neighbourhood,  furnished  the  posts  of  the 
house,  between  which  was  spread  the  broad  thick 
leaves  of  the  talipot-palm,  much  resembling  yellow 
morocco  leather  in  colour  and  consistency.  The 
roof  was  thatched  with  cocoannt  leaves  from  a 
third  palm-tree,  and  windows  cut  in  the  talipot 
walls,  lifting  up  or  down  at  pleasure  large  slices 
of  the  leaf  bound  round  with  sticks,  afforded 
ingress  to  the  breezes,  here  so  necessary  to  exist- 
ence. There  was  a mud  kitchen  outside,  and  a 
fowl-house  fenced  round  to  keep  out  the  snakes.  It 
was  all  finished  within  a week,  and  gardens  with 
cucumber  and  pumpkin  seeds  planted  in  the  bar- 
gain. So  then  we  set  to  work  to  clear  the  jungle, 
along  which  our  new  road  was  to  run. 

So  long  as  the  novelty  lasted  all  was  well  ; but, 

I confess,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  I was  heartily 
sick  of  the  place.  Not  a soul  could  talk  English 
except  the  Malabar  doctor,  and  the  clerk  a 
little  ; there  was  not  an  European  within  miles  ; 
snakes,  rats,  centipedes,  scorpions,  ants,  and  all 
sorts  of  parasitical  insects  flourished  in  numbers 
and  quantities,  defying  all  calculation  or  belief  on 
the  part  of  readers  ; alas  ! I nourished  daily  many 
scores  of  the  brutes,  while  the  grub  which 
nourished  me  was  execrable  and  monotonous  to 
the  last  degree.  I ate  lean  poultry  in  every  shape 
and  form  of  cooking,  until  I absolutely  loathed  the 
sight  of  a feather  ; meat  and  bread  I never  saw ; 
my  servant  kneaded  up  daily  rice-flour  and  water 
into  a composition  to  which  I dare  not  give  a 
name  , there  were  the  native  fruits,  and  the  ever- 
lasting— yet  good — curry  and  rice,  without  which 
and  its  various  flavours,  I think  I should  have 
starved  ; as  to  game,  there  were  pigeons  — very 
fine  but  very  shy — with  turtle-doves  and  monkeys, 
which  I had  no  heart  either  to  shoot  or  eat.  Woe 
is  me  ! I began  to  weary  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  and  the  society  of  my  fellow-man,  and,  I will 
add,  fellow- woman  as  well.  1 made  up  my  mind 
that  I must  fall  ill  or  resign,  when,  one  morning, 
a letter  turned  up  from  the  regiment,  the  writer 
proposing  to  come  up  with  another  sub  and  look 
me  up,  provided  I conid  manage  to  shake  them 
down  somehow  or  other.  You  may  be  sure  what 
my  answer  was.  I was  a new  man  forthwith, 
and  set  to  work  with  a will  in  the  preparations 
for  their  reception. 

The  commissariat  was  the  main  difficulty  and 
the  beds,  but  the  native  carpenter  managed  the 
latter  tolerably  well,  with  a sort  of  platform  in 
each  corner,  upon  which  we  laid  fresh  bundles  of 
dried  lemon-grass,  smelling  deliciously  fragrant, 
and,  when  covered  with  a sheet,  1 feared  nothing 
but  mosquitoes  and  reptiles  for  the  repose  of  my 
guests.  But  the  grub  bothered  me  entirely  ; if 
even  I sent  a messenger  for  meat  to  Colombo,  it 
would  be  putrid  long  before  he  could  convey  it  np. 

I felt  that  poultry  could  not  be  served  up  more  i 
than  two  days,  both  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  'j 
dinner,  so  I formed  a great  resolution  and  fell  j 
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back  upon  tins  of  preserved  meats.  A cooly 
speedily  returned  with  a horse-load  of  salmon, 
haricot  mutton,  Huntley  and  Palmer’s  biscuits, 
Pass’s  ale,  brandy  and  cheroots.  David,  my  appoo 
or  head  servant,  laid  in  a stock  of  rice,  plaintains 
and  sweet  potatoes  ; he  was  almost  as  excited  as  I 
was,  as  he  was  mortally  sick  of  the  jungle  and 
knew  the  officers  would  bring  their  servants,  with 
' whom  he  would  have  his  chat  and  fun.  In  four 
days  all  was  ready,  so  I wrote  a dispatch  to  Dan 
(his  name  was  Pickard,  but  being  a cousin  or  con- 
nection of  the  Great  Liberator,  we  always  called 
him  Dan)  0‘Morris,  and  Will  Jephson  his  chum,  to 
say  that  if  they  liked  to  take  the  chance  of  rough- 
ing it,  the  sooner  they  came  the  better. 

Now'  as  this  history  is  intended  to  be  neither 
philanthropic  nor  didactic,  but  simply  descriptive 
of  a remarkable  colony  of  this  world’s  strange 
inhabitants  which.  I once  had  the  luck  to 
visit,  we  will  not  digress  upon  the  arrival  of  my 
friends,  their  shouting  as  they  galloped  up  the 
jungle  path — and  all  their  wonder  at  the  location  in 
which  they  found  me.  I will  say  scarcely  a word  as 
to  how  they  stared  at  the  talipot-walls,  laughed  at 
the  beds  I had  contrived,  and  asked  a thousand 
questions,  I confess  rather  anxiously,  about  the 
snakes  and  other  varmint.  Everything  from  the 
civilised  world  was  news  to  me,  and  changes  dur- 
ing the  short  space  of  three  months,  and  which  I 
should  never  have  noted  separately,  staggered  me 
when  poured  upon  me  in  the  aggregate.  I must 
, pass  by  all  this,  even  though,  on  the  iirst  even- 
ing’s chat,  I could  write  a volume,  so  joyous  was 
my  tongue  at  finding  itself  again  at  liberty ; 
nor  will  I even  be  tempted  to  describe  their  delight 
in  plunging  into  the  foaming  river,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a clump  of  bamboos,  which  in  form  like  a 
giant  wheatsheaf,  hung  pendulous  over  the  rocky 
torrent.  Nor  how  we  roamed  the  wood  for  the 
green  pigeons,  and  shot  enough  for  a curry  by 
great  good  fortune  ; and  tried  to  pot  the  monkeys 
on  the  top  branches  of  the  tall  trees,  but  without 
; much  success,  for  the  guns  were  only  smooth- 
bores. Nor  will  I digress  about  Dan’s  wonder  at 
seeing  the  Government  elephants  lay  the  stones  for 
the  bridge  over  the  torrent  with  their  feet  and 
foreheads  as  accurately  as  any  mason  with  his 
plumb  and  line.  That  at  least  must  be  an  old 
story  to  the  erudite  readers  of  Once  a Week,  and 
we  must  try  and  cater  something  better  for  their 
amusement. 

David  excelled  himself  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment, at  which  I felt  greatly  relieved  ; and  what 
' I owe  to  Huntley  and  Palmer — their  biscuits — I 
. never  shall  forget.  We  had  done  ample  justice  to 
their  joint  bill  of  fare  on  the  third  evening  of  this 
memorable  week,  and  had  drawn  out  chairs  upon 
the  sward  outside  the  little  bungalow  to  enjoy  our 
cheroots  in  the  bright  moonlight,  it  was  a delici- 
ous tropical  night ; the  trees  and  shrubs  were 
thickly  studded  with  the  sparkling  jewels  of  insect 
! life,  the  cool  air  was  laden  with  the  kyacintliian 
I odour  of  the  datura  or  devil’s  trumpet,  which  here 
1 covered  many  of  the  hedges ; and  the  distant 
murmur  of  the  river  was  soothingly  suggestive  of 
the  time  for  quiet  and  drowsy  contemplation.  It 
was  never  heard  in  the  day;  then  it  was  drowned 
in  the  sound  of  millions  of  insects  which,  in 


the  depths  of  the  forest,  seemed  ever  building 
ships  which  were  never  launched,  and  houses 
which  none  but  fairy  eyes  have  ever  seen.  But 
now  all  this  was  hushed,  the  very  “knife- 
grinders  ” had  stopped  their  busy  wheels,  and 
ceased  the  jarring  w hich  Canning  might  and  would 
have  damned,  as  lie  did  the  politics  of  the  trade 
they  so  perfectly  imitated.  The  influence  of  the 
moment,  aided  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  curry 
and  madeira,  made  itself  felt,  and  we  watched  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  as  they  curled  away  towards  the 
forest  with  silent  satisfaction.  , 

I believe  I w'as  half  asleep  when  Jephson 
said  : 

‘ 1 How  late  the  crows  fly  home  in  this  part  of  the 
world, — there  goes  another.” 

“Crow's  !”  replied  Dan,  “are  there  any  here?” 

“ Look  across  the  moon’s  light,  you  may  see 
them  flying — one,  two,  three.  I almost  fancy  I 
saw  or  heard  them  settle  in  the  trees  close  by.” 

Dan  appealed  to  me  with  a kick  of  his  foot. 

“Are  those  crows  ? Come,  wake  up.” 

“You’re  as  good  a judge  as  I am.  I never 
thought  about  it ; but  litre  comes  the  Doctor  to 
make  his  evening  report.  We’il  ask  him.” 

Doctor  Cleveland,  a Malabar,  dressed  in  the 
usual  white  flowing  robes,  slippers,  and  a turban 
on  his  head,  came  up  and  made  his  salaam.  He 
was  as  black  as  a ripe  mulberry,  with  European 
features,  quite  regular  and  soft,  kept  his  head 
always  clean  shaved,  and  was  as  gentle  in 
manner  as  an  English  lady ; spoke  our  language 
perfectly  and  without  any  accent.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Calcutta  as  a surgeon,  and  knew  very 
well  what  he  w'as  about  in  the  healing  art. 

“Doctor,”  said  I,  rousing,  “what  are  those 
black  things  flying  across  every  now  and  then  ? ” 

“ Flying-foxes,”  he  replied.  “Some  of  them  are 
very  large.” 

“Indeed!”  said  I,  quite  startled  that  I never 
heard  of  them  before,  and  feeling  rather  small. 

“Flying-foxes!”  exclaimed  Dan,  “by  the 
powers  I’d  like  to  have  a crack  at  them.” 

“ So  you  may,  sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  “there  is 
au  immense  colony  of  them,  so  the  natives  say, 
about  six  miles  away.  I know'  some  men  who  live 
close  by.  If  you  like  we  can  send  for  them  and 
go  to-morrow.” 

1 could  have  Imgged  the  Doctor  ; here  was  sport 
and  amusement  of  which  I had  never  thought.  It 
was  arranged  in  five  minutes  that  we  should  make 
an  expedition  to  the  City  of  the  Flying-Fox,  and 
the  Doctor  made  his  farewell  salaam.  He  must 
have  been  quite  flattered  by  the  hearty  manner  in 
which  my  guests  returned  his  salutation  and  bid 
him  good-night. 

“ Sensible  fellow  that,”  said  Jephson,  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing. 

“ Very  intelligent,  I shoidd  say,”  said  Dan.  “I 
w'onder  he  wears  those  slops  about  his  legs  and 
heels;  the  turban’s  well  enough.” 

‘ ‘ Why,  you  see  he’s  a high-caste  man,  and  dare 
not  compromise  himself ; but  you’d  think  nothing 
of  that,  if  you  knew  some  of  their  other  customs 
and  superstitions — there’s  one  we  might  sensibly 
adopt  among  ourselves,  at  least  a good  many 
Englishmen  would  think  so,  I suspect.” 

‘ • What  is  it  ? — washing  ? ” 
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“Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort;  it’s  a cat’s 
regulation  ; he’s  never  allowed  to  see  h is  mother -in- 
lata:  will  you  believe  it,  he’s  lived  in  that  mud- 
hut,  or  another  just  like  it,  which  only  contains 
three  rooms  and  a kitchen,  none  of  ’em  much 
bigger  than  a closet,  for  nearly  four  years  with 
his  wife  and  her  mother,  and  never  yet  seen  the 
latter  lady  in  his  life  ! What  do  you  think  of 
that  ? ” 

“Oh,  nonsense!  ” said  Jeplison,  while  Dan  gave 
his  opinion  that  it  was  too  good  to  he  true. 

“It  is  true  for  all  that,”  said  I.  “I  don't  doubt 
his  word,  for  he  can  have  no  object  in  gammoning 
me  ; but  I’m  going  too  fast,  for  one  day  lie  did  see 
her  ancles,  as  she  was  scuttling  away  behind  the 
curtain  when  he  came  in  rather  suddenly.” 

“ Well,  and  is  he  glad  or  sorry  ? ” 

“ He  has  no  opinion  on  the  point  that  I know 
of  : the  thing  is  never  contemplated  among  their 
caste.  Mothers-in-law  always  reside  as  the  family 
skeletons  in  English  houses,  which  are  never 
seen.” 

“And  upon  my  word,”  said  Dan,  waving  his 
cheroot  aloft,  “the  most  sensible  thing  I’ve  heard 
for  these  many  days  past ; and  it’s  a custom  we 
ought  to  introduce  among  Englishmen  ; I’ve  often 
thought  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  old  woman  I’d 
take  a wife  myself.” 

Dan,  like  myself,  had  about  sixpence  a day  to 
I amuse  himself  with,  when  his  dinner,  servant,  and 
washing  were  paid ; and  out  of  that  he  con- 
trived to  spend  not  one,  but  four  or  live  half- 
crowns.  A great  catch  he  vrould  have  been  for 
any  wailing  Belgravian  matron  with  a cpiiet 
daughter  or  two. 

“ Confound  all  mothers -in -la  wr,”  said  he,  as  he 
threw  himself  on  the  lemon  grass  couch,  ‘ ; and 
for  the  matter  of  that,  fatliers-in-law  as  well  ; but 
especially  the  lirst,  by  a thousand  to  one,”  with 
which  heavy  reflection  on  those  relationships  in 
social  life,  he  smoked  himself  to  sleep. 

Before  lying  down,  I summoned  David  the  faith- 
fid  to  counsel,  and  ordered  him,  upon  pain  of  hor- 
rible penalties,  to  have  coffee  ready  before  sunrise, 
and  to  fill  the  chatties  over  night  with  water  for 
bathing.  Then,  I set  to  work  to  clean  the  guns, 
and  make  other  preparations,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
whatever  for  the  morning.  Xo  fear  of  weather  in 
this  climate  when  projecting  any  little  expedition  ; 
no  sudden  clouding  over  of  the  sky,  anil  scatter- 
ing of  all  your  pleasant  plans  to  the  winds  on  this 
account.  For  six  months  at  a time,  the  wind  lies 
in  one  direction  ; and,  then,  like  a good  lawyer, 
it  turns  round  and  lies  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  The  rains  come  at  fixed  times,  nay, 
one  might  almost  say,  fixed  hours  ; and  if  Murphy 
published  his  almanack  in  these  latitudes,  he 
might  actually,  to  his  own  astonishment  wake  up 
morning  after  morning,  and  find  himself  a true 
prophet 1 

part  ir. 

There  is  out  of  the  twenty-four,  but  one  short 
: hour,  during  which  in  the  central  tropics,  the 
incessant  buzz  of  animal  life  appears  to  rest  and 
I pause.  In  that  brief  sixty  minutes  or  so,  before 
the  first  streak  in  the  east  heralds  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  King  of  Day,  all  nature,  even  in  the 


densest  forest,  appears  hushed  and  still.  Ofteu 
Lave  T awoke,  and  listening  in  the  pitchy  dark- 
ness for  the  accustomed  sounds,  which  would 
indicate  roughly  the  time  of  night,  soon  disco- 
vered, bjr  the  silence,  the  quick  approach  of 
daylight.  The  roving  night-hunters  had  slunk 
back  to  their  lairs,  the  jackal  had  buried  him- 
self again  in  his  den,  and  the  tatties  of  the 
natives  who  rise  before  the  sun,  still  hermeti- 
cally closed  the  doors  of  their  windowless,  leaf- 
thatched  huts.  The  work  of  life  was  suspended, 
but  the  material  labour  of  nature,  which  never 
ceases,  was  heard  in  the  nearer  murmur  of  the 
river,  ever  rushing  on  and  on,  and  frittering 
away  its  rocks  and  banks  for  some  new  deposit 
hereafter  to  be  uplifted  from  the  bed  of  ocean. 
Hark  ! from  the  boughs  of  some  bamboo,  drop- 
ping over  its  rapid  current,  conics  the  sharp 
“ Hoo  ” of  a monkey;  he  has  untucked  his  head 
from  between  his  legs,  and  looking  out  into  the 
darkness  recognised — by  senses  keener  than  mine, 
the  approach  of  light ; his  call  is  answered,  and 
rapidly  taken  up  among  his  mates,  and  I know 
as  well,  as  if  I had  the  best  chronometer  hang- 
ing by  mo,  that  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  will 
be  broad  daylight.  Little  by  little,  I lose  the 
pleasant,  soothing  companionship  of  the  rippling 
water,  itself  lost  and  mingled  alternately  in  the 
busy  sounds  which  the  wary  sentinel  has  evoked 
from  the  throats  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  the 
busy  creatures  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  I 
fancy,  suddenly,  that  it  is  lighter,  then  I am 
sure  it  is.  Up,  to  spring  and  plunge  into  a 
bath,  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  before  I 
have  finished  throwing  three  chatties  of  water 
over  my  head,  the  east  has  broken  into  broad 
flames  of  fire.  Ten  minutes  more,  and  when 
David,  the  laggard,  brings  in  the  coffee,  the  sun 
is  over  the  horizon ; the  fairy  labourers  have 
continued  the  building  of  their  mysterious  ark ; 
the  little  copper-coloured  children  are  running 
about  the  road,  and  the  doves  are  cooing  lov- 
ingly from  the  nearest  thickets.  The  work  of 
the  day  is  fairly  begun,  and  we  must  not  be 
sluggards,  thinks  1 to  myself,  as  David  patiently 
stands  with  his  steaming  tray  before  the  couch  of 
my  friends.  He  turns  appealingly  to  me,  and  I 
see  the  Doctor,  gun  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the 
road  : there  was  no  time  for  buffoonery. 

‘ ‘ Coffee  ! ” I roared  in  a voice  of  thunder. 
“ Wake  up  ! ” 

Lazily  and  heavily,  they  rolled  off  the  stretchers, 
waking  with  that  peculiar,  unrefreshed,  parched 
feeling  belonging  to  tropical  rest;  and  in  a few 
minutes,  during  which  I went  out  to  meet  the 
doctor,  they  joined  us,  gun  in  hand,  at  the  wicket 
gate. 

“The  sooner,  sir,  we  start,  the  better,”  said 
the  Doctor,  “before  it  gets  too  hot,  as  it  is 
a long  walk  across  the  jmddy -fields : 1 have 
brought  some  of  the  men  to  carry  the  guns  and 
breakfast.” 

The  breakfast  was  simply  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
biscuits  ; we  depended  upon  finding  coffee  in  any 
cottage,  and  Bass’s  ale  I positively  interdicted  ; as 
I knew  how  impossible  and  even  dangerous  it  was 
to  walk  in  the  blazing  sun  after  that  fascinating 
beverage. 
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Off  we  started  in  the  delicious  cool  morning, 
sheltered  from  the  horizontal  sun  by  the  tali  stems 
of  the  palms  and  cocoa-nuts,  through  which  his 
red  face  glinted  like  an  open  furnace  door.  Fol- 
lowing the  noble  road  to  Colombo,  just  opened, 
and  as  smooth  and  level  as  the  most  zealous 
Macadamite  would  have  desired,  we  struck  at 
the  end  of  a mile  olf  to  the  left  into  the  jungle, 
■each  making  the  best  path  he  could  for  himself 
through  the  low  underwood,  briars,  and  grass.  We 
were  all  threading  through  the  latter  knee-high, 
when  Dan  turned  round  and  said  : 

“ I say,  old  boy,  i’ll  tell  you  what,  I wouldn't 
have  believed  myself  doing  this  a month  ago.” 

‘ ‘ Why  not  ? ” 

“Why  not?  on  account  of  the  snakes,  that’s 
why.” 

“There’s  plenty  of  snakes,  though  we  don’t  see 
them  : make  as  much  noise  as  you  can  in  stepping 
through  the  underwood,  and  they  scuttle  away 
a-head.” 

“Snakes ! ” said  Will  Jephson  : “nonsense  ; who 
cares  for  them  ? ” 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  than 
Master  Will  made  a jump  on  one  side,  quick  as 
thought  itself ; and  then,  pale  as  ashes,  stood 
gazing  at  a clump  of  lemon  grass,  behind  which 
the  short,  stumpy  tail  of  a snake  was  disappearing 
into  the  brushwood.  Tt  was  a Ticopolonga,  the 
most  deadly  brute  probabljT  known  in  the  world  ; 
he  huskily  said  he  had  almost  trod  on  it  as  it  was 
lying  asleep  ; and,  indeed,  had  slightly  touched  it 
with  his  foot. 

“ How  long,”  said  Dan  to  the  Doctor,  “after 
biting,  does  the  poison  begin  to  act  ? ” 

“ Well,  sir,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “he  couldn’t 
bite,  I think,  through  a boot,  but  if  he  had  struck 
at  the  leg,  and  got  into  the  skin,  the  gen- 
tleman would  possibly  have  been  dead  in  ninety- 
two  seconds  ! ” 

We  all  paused  for  a minute  to  think  on  the  fact. 
Will  Jephson  pulled  off  his  broad-brimmed  pith 
hat,  and  wiped  his  forehead  where  the  beads  vrere 
standing  out  as  thick  and  large  as  young  currants 
on  a bunch. 


common  in  the  midst  of  these  immense  rice  lakes. 
Here  the  villagers  who  lived  on  this  island  came 
to  meet  us,  and  we  heard  that  on  the  other  side 
we  should  see  the  city  of  which  we  were  in  search, 
and  should  reach  it  by  crossing  another  rice-field, 
about  a mile  in  breadth.  The  palm  grove  in  which 
wo  lay  was  full  of  parroquets,  which  screamed  and 
sailed  over  our  heads  in  all  directions  ; we  should 
have  fired  at  them,  but  the  Doctor  strongly  advised 
forbearance  if  we  wished  to  see  the  foxes  in  their 
usual  state  of  repose.  Starting  up,  we  crossed  the 
island,  and  as  we  emerged  from  the  grove  at  the 
opposite  end,  sure  enough  across  the  green  plain 
we  beheld  a strange  and  unexpected  sight,  which 
the  Doctor  pointed  at  in  great  triumph.  About  a 
mile  distant  there  was  another  island  in  the  midst 
of  this  vegetable  sea,  looking  like  a great  black 
coal  set  in  aqua  marine.  That  was  all  I coidd 
make  of  it  at  first,  and  it  tvas  only  in  drawing 
nearer  to  it  in  crossing  the  narrow  viaduct  that  L 
coidd  separate  the  resemblance  from  the  reality. 
Then,  indeed,  I beheld  the  most  astonishing  thing 
I ever  yet  saw  ; although  I have  travelled  in 
many  countries,  far  and  wide,  yet  this  was  so 
unique  in  its  way  as  to  eclipse  all  others  com- 
pletely. The  island,  which  was  about  a mile  in 
diameter,  was  covered  with  tall  trees  utterly  bare 
of  leaves,  indeed  there  was  not  a vestige  of  a leaf 
to  be  seen  ; and  from  every  bough,  approaching  in 
the  least  to  korizontality,  there  hung  clusters  of 
that  gigantic  bat  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
flying-fox.  * Suspended  with  their  heads  down,  and 
their  bodies  entirely  covered,  except  the  tips  of 
their  noses,  with  their  huge  leathery  wings,  they 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  black 
Norfolk  turkeys  suspended  from  a huge  poulterer’s 
shop  about  Christmas  time  in  Leadcnhall  market. 
They  hung  there  perfectly  motionless,  evidently 
asleep,  for  they  are  nocturnal  by  habit,  roving 
about  sunset  for  many  miles  all  round,  and  making 
sad  havoc  with  the  fruit  trees  and  orchards  of  the 
natives  ; a terrible  curse  to  the  country ; the 
wonder  being  that  no  means  are  taken  to  extirpate 
the  bats,  a matter  of  no  difficulty  with  plenty  of 
powder,  shot,  and  pea-rifles  or  air-guns,  consider- 


“It’s  very  warm,”  he  said  faintly. 

It  was  getting  warm,  certainly  ; but  ninety-two 
seconds  betw'een  this  •world  and  the  next  was 
even  warmer  work  for  the  brain  than  ninety-two 
degrees  in  the  shade  for  the  body  ! 

In  a few  minutes  vTe  emerge  from  the  wood 
into  the  paddy  fields,  where  the  young  rice  is 
sprouting  tenderly  above  the  hot  reeking  mud ; 
and  changing  the  seething  morass  into  lakes  of 
waving  green,  through  which  little  raised  dykes, 

, six  or  eight  inches  wide  on  top,  ran  chequer-wise 
in  all  directions.  Along  these  we  walked  in 
' Indian  file  three  weary  miles,  the  sun  increasing  in 
power  each  moment : there  is  nothing  half  so  bad 
as  the  morning  sun  in  my  opinion,  not  a breath  of 
air  stirring,  while  the  awkwardness  of  the  cause- 
way increased  the  pain  of  the  march  in  a very 
large  degree.  Many  times  I inwardly  groaned, 
and  asked  myself  whether  it  was  worth  -while  to 
endure  such  sickening  heat  for  the  sake  of  any 
sight ; and  oh ! vdiat  a relief  it  was  to  jump  off  1 
that  miserable  ledge,  and  throw  myself  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  in  a little  oasis  or  island  , 


ing  their  gregarious  nature,  and  the  conspicuous 
objects  they  are  to  lire  at.  As  it  ivas,  when 
nearly  within  range  our  fingers  itched  for  the 
trigger,  but  the  Doctor  put  up  his  hand  gently, 
and  whispered  : 

“Not  yet,  please,  let  us  go  into  the  place  and 
look  well  at  them  first.” 

Into  the  city  we  crept,  quite  softly,  not  to 
disturb  the  inhabitants  ; the  very  brushwood  was 
bare  of  leaves  ; the  ground  was  over  an  inch 
covered  with  guano  ; and  tlieir  skeletons  and 
sknlls  lay  thickly  in  all  directions.  We  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  the  place,  and  selecting  the  most 
flourishing  poulterer’s  establishment  for  our  aim, 
waited  the  doctor’s  signal. 

“Fire  together!”  said  he,  hoarsely.  “One, 
two,  three — fire.” 

Bang  went  our  eight  barrels,  and  down  tumbled 
near  a dozen  foxes.  And  now  we  saw  why  the 
Doctor  wished  us  to  fire  together.  In  an  instant, 

* The  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Loudon  have  recently 
added  to  thoir  magnificent  collection  of  animals  in  Regent’s 
Park  some  specimens  of  the  Flying-Fox. 
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with  terrific  screams,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  thousands  of  these  animals  spread  their  wings 
and  rushed  frantically  to  and  fro  over  and  among 
the  hare  branches  of  the  trees.  The  sky  was 
shut  out,  practically,  from  our  gaze  by  their  vast 
numbers  and  immense  spread  of  wing.  It  was 
more  like  what  the  sudden  opening  of  Mrs. 
Gamp’s  umbrella  might  be  over  Queen  Mali  than 
anything  mortal  to  which  1 can  liken  it ; and 
almost  quite  as  wonderful  was  the  fact  that 
although  we  knew  they  were  almost  blind  by 
daylight,  yet  they  never  touched  each  other  in 
their  crossing  and  wheeling.  The  natives  picked 
up  the  dead,  and  certainly  the  head  was  that  of  a 
fox  to  all  intents  and  appearance,  while  some  of 
them  stretched  over  rive  feet  between  the  wings. 
The  females  had  their  young  under  them  armpits, 
clinging  by  their  little  hooks,  and  most  strange  it 


was  to  watch  tins  arrangement  of  nature  as  they 
wheeled  just  over  our  heads.  While  we  examined 
them  the  umbrella  was  gradually  collapsing  1 they 
were,  recovering  their  alarm,  and  settling  again  on 
the  branches  to  sleep,  hooking  on  most  skilfully  at 
the  end  of  the  wing  joint,  and  then  reversing  into 
their  own  law  of  gravity,  tail  up  head  down,  at 
once.  In  a very  few  minutes  all  was  silent  and 
quiet.  We  opened  the.  living  umbrella  once  more, 
and  then  beat  a retreat  out  of  the  city  ; where,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  atmosphere,  rilled  with  a foetid 
odour  of  the  strong-smelling  animal,  impregnated 
with  the  impalpable  guano  dust,  began  to  be  quite 
insupportable.  Grossing  the  rice -field  to  the 
village  close  at  hand,  under  a tamarind,  break- 
fast awaited  us.  We  thanked  the  Doctor  for 
this  attention,  surmising  that  he  was  the 
Jtlelibceus  “ quis  nobis  h;ec  otia  fecit.” 
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The  walk  back  was  as  nothing  to  the  fatigue  of  men  with  trays  on  their  heads,  who  salaamed  on 
coming,  for  the  brisk  sea-breeze  blew  in  our  faces,  entering,  and  said — 
and  that,  I consider,  makes  at  any  time  a difference  “ Doctor,  sent  master  one  curry.” 
of  ten  degrees.  We  shot  at  paddy-birds,  snipe,  Bravo  ! thought  I,  the  medico  is  a trump ; he 
and  in  the  wood  at  jungle-fowl,  though  these  never  did  things  by  halves,  for  there  was  not 
latter  beautiful  but  wary  game  were  far  too  wide-  only  the  curry,  but  a plentiful  supply  of  rice, 
awake  for  us  to  make  much  of  a bag.  Then  we  white  as  snow,  and  distinct  in  grain  as  if  it 
talked  of  the  strange  sight  we  had  seen  up  to  the  never  had  been  boiled,  with  numberless  little 
ve*y  door  of  the  bungalow7,  and  no  sooner  had  we  saucers,  containing  lime,  sambac,  pickle,  mango, 
bathed  and  swallowed  a glass  of  Lass  (what  peppers,  and  half  a dozen  other  condiments  to 
nectar  it  was!)  than  we  lay,  all  but  as  to  vary  the  flavour  of  our  de  resi*t(iu<'< . This 

position,  like  our  victims  of  the  morning,  sound  we  at  once  attacked,  and  1 was,  to  tell  the  truth, 
as  tops.  disappointed,  for  the  meat,  cut  into  small  squares, 

But  the  event  of  the  day,  which  I fancy  stereo-  was  dark,  hard,  and  strongly  flavoured, 
typed  it  in  the  memory  of  my  friends,  wras  yet  to  ‘“What  is  it?”  said  Dan,  as  he  mixed  up 
come.  Just  as  the  fireflies  lighted  their  emerald  various  pickles  with  the  mass, 
lamps,  in  came  David  to  pi’epare  for  dinner,  and  “ I can  hardly  say  ; he  very  often  sends  me 
at  the  same  moment  we  saw7  some  three  or  four  curries;  probably  game  ; perhaps  a hare.” 
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“An  old  bull,  I should  say,”  put  in  Jepbson, 
“ or  a jackal.” 

‘ 1 Perhaps  a bit  of  elephant,  or  it  may  be 
venison  ; they  are  both  sometimes  to  be  procured 
I am  told.” 

“ Hum  ! ” said  Dan,  “fancy  I know  the  flavour, 
too  ; rather  ferretty ; here,  boy,  take  it  away,  and 
give  me  a long  drink  of  beer.” 

Just  as  we  finished  our  dinner — to  which, 
however,  we  had  done  full  justice — the  Doctor’s 
white  robe  crossed  the  threshold.  We  gave  him 
hearty  welcome,  and  handed  him  the  tin  of 
biscuits,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond,  and 
which,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  he  could 
touch,  as  he  fancied  there  was  nothing  but 
flour  and  water  in  them,  wherein  he  was  much 
mistaken. 

“ Help  yourself.  Doctor,  and  thanks  for  your 
kind  thought  of  the  curry.  What  was  it  made 
of?” 

“Ah!”  said  Dan,  “ What  was  it  ? Buffalo?” 

“ Oh,  no  ! ” replied  the  Doctor,  “ I thought  you 
would  have  recognised  the  flavour  ; it  was  one  of 
the  big  bats.” 

Poor  dog  Tray ! thought  T ; one  of  the  thoughts 
which  jerk  suddenly  across  the  brain. 

There  was  a dead  silence  ; a horrid  pause. 
Dan  looked  queer  and  green  : Jepkson  grew 
ashy  pale ; I felt  all  nohow.  Dipping  my  hand 
into  the  hamper  at  my  side,  I pulled  out 
the  brandy-bottle,  and  took  a good  nip  ; then, 
hesitating  for  a moment  as  to  whether  T should 
brain  the  Doctor  or  not,  passed  it  on  to  my 
friend. 

Dan  lit  a cheroot,  muttering  something  I 
cannot  write  down,  but  it  ended  with  “ No 
wonder  I thought  of  those  stinking  ferrets.” 

It  really  was  no  wonder. 

As  to  Jepkson,  he  had  disappeared  ; from 
behind  a clump  of  trees  there  came  sounds  of  a 
strong  man  in  travail  and  distress.  He  came  back 
in  a few  miuutcs,  and  took  some  brandy,  and  to 
say  the  truth  I envied  him  the  confession.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  I followed  his  example,  and 
east  off  the  foetid  abomination.  Dan,  more 
ostrich-like,  stood  the  test  by  dint  of  a heavy 
course  of  smoke.  The  poor  Doctor,  seeing  he  had 
made  a mistake,  quietly  slipped  away ; and  I must 
perforce  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  confess  that  vTe 
“ condemned  ” him  up  hill  and  down  dale  with  a 
startling  gusto  and  emphasis.  He  said  in  explana- 
tion (so  David  told  me)  that  he  thought  Christians 
ate  anything  ! 

My  little  party  broke  up  next  day,  and  I sadly 
returned  to  solitude  and  the  theodolite;  and  here, 
save  with  one  further  remark,  this  little  tale 
naturally  concludes.  Since  that  careless,  happy, 
free-and-easy  time  of  youth  and  adventure  I have 
married  a wife,  and  endowed  myself  with  a mother- 
in-law  ! So  have  my  friends,  as  we11  and  if  ever  ■ 
this  meets  their  eyes,  will  they  not  join  with  me 
in  reversing  the  remark  we  passed  on  that  much 
abused  institution  of  wedlock?  T,  at  any  rate, 
must  do  my  duty,  and  thank  heaven ! I may 
add  that  duty  is  a pleasure  : happy  the  man,  say 
T,  who  can  cordially  welcome  the  presence  of  his 
mother-in  law  in  his  house ; and  whenever  I 
see  the  cab  with  the  huge  black  boxes  which 


announce  the  visit  of  that  venerable  lady  under 
my  humble  roof,  I never  fail  to  think  of  the 
Malabar  doctor  who  showed  us  such  strange  sights 
in  that  immense  colony  of  huge  bats,  which  I 
have  not  untruly,  yet  fancifully  christened,  ‘ ‘ The 
City  of  the  Flying-fox.”  K.  B.  M. 


Can  a Clergyman  Mark'S  Himself  ? — This 
question  came  recently  in  due  legal  form  before 
one  of  the  courts,  if  we  remember  right,  in 
Ireland,  and  was  strictly  ruled  in  the  negative,  the 
judge  deciding  not  by  precedent  but  by  common 
sense.  Had  they  known  it,  however,  they  might 
have  called  in  a precedent  to  their  aid.  The  same 
appeal  was  once  made  to  the  late  Bishop  Majendie 
of  Bangor,  by  a young  clergyman,  a popular 
preacher,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  a singer, 
a lady  more  than  twice  his  own  age,  and  scarcely 
his  equal  in  position — in  a word,  such  a person 
that  his  friends,  one  and  all,  declined  to  tie  the 
wedding  knot  for  him.  In  his  difficulty  the 
clerical  Adonis  went  to  the  Bishop,  and  asked  him 
“ whether,  if  all  his  friends  refused,  he  could 
marry  himself?”  “Young  man,  can  you  bury 
yourself?”  was  the  bishop's  instant  reply,  in  his 
deep,  sepulchral  voice,  as  he  rose  hastily  and  left 
the  apartment. 

Bussian  Dlsoifline. — Having  found  a German 
friend  in  the  head-physician  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Elga,  I accompanied  him  one  morning 
on  his  visit  thither.  On  the  way  he  told  me  how 
difficult  it  was  to  elicit  from  the  men  the  real  seat 
of  their  complaints,  as  every  ailing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  whether  in  the  head,  back,  or 
stomach,  they  call  pain  in  the  heart  ; and  those  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body  pu in  in  the  ley. 
Having  arrived  at  the  hospital,  all  the  patients 
that  were  able  to  do  so  arrayed  themselves  in  a 
row,  dumb  and  still  as  if  on  military  parade. 
“ How  do  you  feel  to-day,  old  man,”  asked  the 
doctor,  of  the  first.  “ My  heart  fittins,”  was  the 
expected  timid  reply.  “ Tongue  out,”  said  the 
doctor,  and  out  it  was.  Turning  to  the  next, 
the  same  question,  same  reply,  and  same  tongue 
operation.  More  than  thirty  in  the  row  under- 
went the  same  medical  inquiries  and  process.  I 
was  about  leaving,  when  my  friend  told  me  to 
look  round.  To  my  utter  astonishment  I saw  the 
whole  lot  still  standing  in  military  attitude,  with 
their  tongues  wide  out.  We  looked  on  for  a 
while,  when  the  doctor  loudly  gave  the  word, 
“ Tongues  in,”  and  all  the  articulating  organs 
vanished  in  an  instant.  My  risible  faculties  were 
so  excited  by  the  ludicrous  scene,  that  it  was 
some  moments  after  we  were  in  the  open  street 
ere  I could,  rather  reproachingly,  ask  my  friend 
how  he  could  play  such  a trick  on  the  poor 
fellows.  “You  must  not  judge,”  said  he,  “by 
exceptions.  I merely  wanted  to  show  you  to 
what  extent  the  blind  spirit  of  discipline  prevails 
among  the  Bussian  troops.  Nor  are  the  fellows,” 
added  he,  “the  worse  for  the  joke  ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  believe  that  the  cure  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  keeping  the  tongue  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  doctor,  the  longer  the  better.” — M. 
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A Canarian  Romance  in  Thirty-one  Charters. 


CHARTER  XXVI. 

After  leaving  the  school-house, 

Francis  hurried  to  the  tavern,  which 
he  entered  so  impetuously,  as  very 
much  to  surprise  and  amuse  a couple 
of  idle  fellows  who  were  lounging  at 
the  door. 

He  found  the  master  of  the  little 
schooner  that  had  brought  him  to 
Long  Arrow,  and  a couple  of  the 
sailors  in  the  bar-room,  waiting  till 
the  hour  for  supper  arrived. 

“Get  j’ our  boat  ready  as  quickly 
as  you  can,”  said  Francis,  addressing 
the  skipper  ; “ I’ve  changed  my  mind 
about  remaining  here  to-night,  and 
must  be  off  again  immediately,” 

The  skipper  drew  a long  inward 
whistle. 

“Well,  if  you  must,”  he  said,  “I 
reckon  it  won’t  be  in  the  ‘ Pretty 
Jane,’  for  she  don’t  stir  from  her 
moorings  this  night,  nohow.” 

By  a desperate  struggle,  Francis 
forced  himself  to  speak  calmly. 

“I  believe,  Mr.  Dawson,  I have 
hired  you  and  your  boat  for  as  long  a 
time  as  I may  want  you,  and  if  3-011 
wish  to  be  paid  for  3'our  services,  }-uii 
must  obey  my  orders.” 

“ Xot  such  unreasonable  orders  as 
them,  I expect,” said  Dawson  ; “me 
and  my  men  are  true,  free  Americans, 
not  nigger  slaves.  If  you’ve  changed 
your  mind  we  haven’t,  and  so  you  must 
just  tr}r  andtakc  it  C00II3’ till  morning.” 

“ Take  it  cooll}”  ! ” Poor  Francis. 

But  he  knew  very  well  giving  wa3T  to  kis 
passion  would  not  get  him  away  from 
Long  Arrow,  so  he  took  a wiser 
course. 

“Suppose  I engage  to  double  the 
sum  I agreed  to  pay  3rou,”  he 
said. 

“Oh!  that’s  another  thing,  ” said  the  skipper, 
laughing;  “double  pay,  double  work,  any  day  in 
the  year ; we’ll  all  do  a deal  for  the  dollars.  Ain't 
I right,  lads  ? ” 

The  sailors  assented ; declaring,  however,  that 
they  would  not  stir  till  they  had  had  their 
suppers. 

“But,  I guess,  what  wind  there  is,  is  dead  a- 
head,’"  said  one. 

“ hover  mind,”  said  Francis,  “ let  11s  get  awa}- 
from  this  place,  at  an 3-  rate.” 

“A  few  hours  ago  he  was  just  as  eager  to  get 
to  it,”  said  the  other  sailor,  half  aside  t > his  com- 
panion. -‘I  guess  he  found  it  different  from  what 
he  expected.” 

“ Is  there  any  one  else  coming  back  with  us, 
Mr.  Coryton  ? ” asked  the  skipper. 

The  sailors  had  all  heard  that  the}-  were  to 
bring  back  a lady  from  Long  Arrow,  and  arrange- 


ments for  her  accommodation  had  been  made  oh 
board  the  schooner,  under  the  directions  of  Francis, 
mol  some  suspicion  of  Iris  sudden  haste  to  leave 
the  place  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  reach  began 
to  dawn  on  them. 

“Xo  one  else,”  said  Franfis,  angril}T.  “But, 
good  heaven !”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “I  was 
forgetting  that  woman.  Let  }rour  suppers,  men, 
and  I’ll  tell  her  to  get  read}'.” 

lie  went  into  the  “ keeping-room.”  hut  Vincent 
was  not  there,  and  the  mistress  of  the  tavern  sai  i 
she  was  taking  a cup  of  tea  up-stairs,  for  she  iclfc 
veiy  bad  after  her  journey. 

Mrs.  Abbott  did  as  she  was  told,  but  quickie- 
returned,  sae-ing  : 

“ She  sa}-s  }-ou  never  sent  her  no  such  message, 
and  that  it’s  all  a mistake  of  mine.” 

“Where  is  she?  I must  see  her,”  said 
Francis. 
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“Well,  she’s  in  the  host  parlour,  and  the  door’s 
just  at  top  of  the  stairs.” 

Francis  flew  up  the  stairs,  half  a dozen  steps 
at  a time,  and  found  Mrs.  Vincent  sitting  before 
a table  well  spread  with  Yankee  dainties.  She 
was  a sharp,  shrewish,  affected-looking  personage, 
and  was  sipping  tire  bitter  decoction  of  common 
green  tea,  which  Mrs.  Abbott  had  made  for  her, 
with  many  a wry  face  and  bitter  complaint. 

But  she  was  doomed  to  experience  something 
still  more  bitter,  and  have  the  cup,  which  was 
better  than  none,  snatched  from  her  lips. 

“ Vincent,  if  you  wish  to  return  with  me  to 
Quebec,  there  is  not  a moment  to  lose  ; I’m  guiug 
off  instantly.” 

‘ ‘ My  good  gracious,  sir  ! what  cau  you  mean  ? 

I can’t  believe  you  are  in  earnest.  I protest  I’m 
not  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I never  heard  of 
such  unreasonable  conduct  in  my  life.  Of  course, 

I couldn’t  expect  much  consideration  from  you, 
but  I think  it  shows  very  little  for  Miss  Lennox 
to  drag  her  off  this  way  at  a moment’s  notice.” 

“ Miss  Lennox — the  devil ! ” exclaimed  Francis, 
furiously.  “ Either  get  up,  and  come  away  this 
instant,  or  get  back  to  Quebec  as  you  can,  for  I’ll 
leave  you  behind  me.” 

Though  greatly  indulged  by  Mrs.  Coryton, 
Vincent  stood  very  much  in  awe  of  her  young 
master’s  fits  of  passion,  and  seldom  liked  to  pro- 
voke them,  but  she  could  not  control  her  indigna- 
tion now. 

“ She  hail  never  heard  of  such  barbarous  con- 
duct. After  all  the  miseries  she  had  suffered 
coming  to  that  horrid  place,  all  endured  for  his 
sake  and  the  sake  of  her  mistress,  was  she  to  be 
treated  in  this  way  ? No  better  than  a dog  ! But 
it  was  the  way  of  the  world.  However,  she 
wouldn’t  suffer  it,  not  she ; she  knew  what  was 
due  to  herself  better,  thank  God.” 

Francis  was  now  taking  some  dollars  out  of  his 
pocket-book  to  pay  Mrs.  Abbott's  bill,  but  he 
looked  up. 

“ Mrs.  Vincent,  you’d  better  make  haste  !” 

“Well,  they’re  setting  the  sails,  at  any  rate,” 
said  Mrs.  Abbott. 

“ And  where’s  the  young  lady?”  screamed  Vin- 
cent. “ I don’t  understand  a word  about  it. 
Where's  Miss  Lennox  ? ” 

“ Don’t  mention  Miss  Lennox,”  cried  Francis, 
in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  “ or  it  shall  be  the  worse 
for  you.”* 

“ I’d  like  to  see  you  do  anything  to  me  !”  cried 
the  lady’s-maid,  in  a fury  * “you’re  not  going  to 
commit  murder,  I suppose  ? I’d  like  to  know 
why  I’m  not  to  mention  Miss  Lennox.  I’ve  a 
whole  lot  of  parcels  and  boxes  for  her,  and  if 
she’s  not  coming  with  us  I suppose  1 must  deliver 
them  to  her.  It’s  my  duty  to  see  Miss  Lennox 
myself,  and  I’m  sure  my  mistress  would  wish  it. 
I only  hope,  Mr.  Francis,  you’ll  be  able  to  account 
for  your  conduct,  that’s  all  ! ” 

Throwing  some  money  on  the  table,  Francis 
■walked  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  Vincent  was 
seated,  took  up  her  bonnet  and  shawl  which  lay 
beside  her,  thrust  one  on  her  head,  and  twisted 
the  other  round  her  throat  to  the  immineut 
danger  of  choking  her ; then,  seizing  her  by  the 
arm,  he  dragged  her  down  stairs,  out  of  the  house, 


and  down  to  the  wharf,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  Mrs.  Abbott  and  the  rest  of  the  spectators.  At 
first  the  poor  woman  was  really  too  much  fright- 
ened to  resist,  and  afterwards  her  dread  of  being 
left  behind,  of  which  she  began  now  to  think 
there  was  some  danger,  kept  her  silent  and 
passive.  So  much  subdued  was  she,  that  when 
two  or  three  women  came  running  after  her  from 
the  tavern — one  -with  her  parasol,  another  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  a third  with  her  gloves, 
quite  as  anxious,  probably,  to  sec  the  end  of  the 
scene  as  to  restore  the  goods  left  behind,  she 
suffered  Francis  to  send  the  women  away  with 
orders  to  throw*  the  trash  into  the  lake,  or  the 
fire,  without  making  a single  protest. 

“Help  this  woman  on  board  !”  said  Francis,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  boat. 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!”  said  one  of  the  sailors, 
grinning.  “ I guess  that  squall  came  on  kinder 
sudden,  ma’am,”  he  said,  as  he  placed  his  charge 
safely  on  deck.  “I  expect  it  took  all  your  sails 
aback.” 

Speechless  with  rage  and  terror,  poor  Mrs. 
Vincent  passed  into  the  cabin  to  nurse  her  wrath, 
and  prepare  a mental  memorial  of  her  grievances 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Coryton. 

The  evening  breeze  now  sprung  up,  and  the 
schooner  moved  out  from  the  wharf.  The  wind 
freshened,  and  ere  long  Francis  lost  sight  of  Long 
Arrow ; wishing,  as  the  last  glimpse  faded  from 
his  view,  that  all  recollection  of  the  pain  and 
mortification  he  had  endured  there  could  vanish 
as  easily  from  his  memory. 

But  the  wound  his  vanity  had  received  went  a 
long  way  towards  curing  his  slighted  love  before 
he  reached  Quebec. 

“Helen,”  said  Keefe,  that  evening,  as  the 
lovers  stood  together  by  the  lake,  watching  the 
silver  light  of  a new  moon  blend  with  the  golden 
light  the  sunset  had  left  behind,  and  reflect  their 
mingled  tints  in  the  glassy  waters.  “How  is  it 
that  I receive  the  sacrifice  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  position,  you  have  made  for  me,  so  quietly  ? 
Is  it  presumptuous  in  me  to  feel  I have  that 
within  me  which  can  more  than  compensate  to 
you  for  their  loss  ? ” 

“ Dear  Keefe,  yon  know*  they  are  as  worthless 
and  despicable  in  my  eyes  as  in  yours.  Even  if  I 
had  never  known  you,  1 could  not  haT  e loved 
Francis  ; he  is  not  false  or  bad,  but  he  is  vain, 
cold,  and  selfish  ; the  world  is  his  highest  divi- 
nity, its  decisions  the  strongest  law.  All  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  my  nature  would  only  meet 
with  mockery  and  doubt  from  him,  while  from 
you  T would  be  sure  of  sympathy  and  help.” 

“ And  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  Helen,  all 
the  liner  faculties  of  my  nature  woidd  have  been 
shut  up  for  ever.” 

“Impossible,  Keefe;  in  some  way  or  other  a 
soul  so  strong  as  your’s  would  have  worked  out  its 
own  deliverance.  If  I had  not  brought  the  key 
something  else  would  have  opened  the  lock.” 

“ More  likely  evil  companions  and  example 
would  have  destroyed  every  germ  of  higher  things 
before  they  could  have  reached  the  light.  But 
now  Helen  is  mine,  and  with  her  purity,  love,  and 
truth  have  become  a part  of  my  being, — never  to 
be  divided  again  from  it.” 
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CHATTER  XXVII. 

Arovt  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  Count 
de  Yalette,  just  as  the  last  rays  of  daylight  were 
vanishing  from  the  sky,  a figure  wrapped  in  a 
cloak  of  grey  homespun,  the  hood  carefully  drawn 
down,  descended  one  of  the  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  of  Quebec. 
Hurrying  on  through  dirty  streets,  in  which  at  the 
door  of  some  tavern  or  store  an  occasional  oil-lamp 
was  beginning  to  glimmer,  this  person  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a small  house  close  by  one  of  the 
wharfs,  and,  without  knocking,  opened  the  door 
and  went  in.  The  room,  thus  unceremoniously 
entered,  served  at  once  for  a kitchen,  eating,  and 
sitting-room,  and  would  have  been  a comfortable 
apartment  but  for  the  disorder  and  want  of  clean- 
liness which  appeared  in  everything  it  contained. 
The  door  of  a bedroom  was  open,  displaying  some 
good  furniture,  and  papered  walls,  on  which 
several  framed  prints  of  saints,  and  one  of 
Napoleon,  were  hanging,  hut  the  same  want  of 
neatness  which  disfigured  the  outer  apartment  was 
visible  here  also.  Another  room  could  also  be 
seen,  which  appeared  to  be  a store-room,  and  from 
thence  a strong  odour  of  fish,  cheese,  and  brandy, 
proceeded.  A candle  was  burning  on  a chair  near 
the  stove  in  the  kitchen,  and  beside  it  an  old  man 
was  sitting  on  a stool  mending  a fishing-net,  and 
whistling  au  old  Irish  air  ; a woman  sat  in  a rock- 
ing-chair, at  a little  distance,  smoking  a pipe,  and 
a man,  who  seemed  asleep,  lay  on  a wooden 
settee — a glazed  hat  pulled  over  his  head. 

The  opening  of  the  door  made  the  man  at  the 
stove  look  up,  and  the  woman,  taking  the  pipe  out 
of  her  mouth,  gazed  curiously  at  the  intruder,  who 
looked  round  the  room  without  speaking. 

“Would  you  be  pleased  to  say  what  you’re 
wanting  ? ” said  Nelly  Brady,  suspiciously  eyeing 
the  muffled  figure  before  her. 

The  stranger  answered  by  slipping  off  her  hood 
and  disclosing  the  rich  fair  tresses  and  gleaming 
eyes  of  Coral. 

“Ah,  then  it  is  you,  yourself,  my  honey,”  said 
Nelly,  “sure  I can’t  believe  my  eyes'!  What,  in 
the  name  of  goodness,  could  bring  a young  lady 
like  you  alone  through  the  streets  at  night,  like 
some  poor  body  that  hadn’t  a copper  to  bless  them- 
selves with  ? ” 

“If  you  wanted  me  or  Nelly,  why  didn’t  you 
send  for  us  ? ” said  Uncle  Nick. 

“ I didn’t  want  cither  of  you,  Uncle  Nick  ; I 
want  Denis.” 

“Denis  ! ” cried  Nelly,  “I’m  sure  I don’t  know 
what’s  come  over  him  ; lie’s  not  like  the  same  boy 
he  used  to  be  since  he  came  back  from  them 
Indians.  Some  days  he  never  opens  his  lips  to 
speak  a word,  or  let  a bit  of  food  cross  them,  and 
more  times  he  never  comes  home  at  all  ; and  no 
one  know  s where  he  is  ; but  he’s  at  home  to-night, 
at  any  rate.” 

Yes,  he  was  there,  close  beside  her.  He  had 
started  up  when  his  mother’s  exclamations  told 
him  who  the  visitor  was,  and  now  stood  looking 
at  Coral  with  a pale,  haggard  expression  in  his 
face  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  many  days. 

“ 1 was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  your  pro- 
mise, and  had  gone  away  without  coming  to  see 
' me,”  said  Coral.  “ Why  did  you  not  dome  ? ” 


“I  meant  ,to  go  every  day,”  said  Denis,  “but 
day  after  day  I put  it  off ; I thought,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  the  last  time  I should  ever  see  you, 
and  every  day’s  delay  was  like  a reprieve  to 
the  condemned.  But  why  did  you  come  here? 

— why  did  not  you  send  for  me  ? ” 

“ Why  should  I not  come,  if  I choose?”  she  , 
asked,  with  that  pretty,  graceful,  half  child-like 
air  of  haughtiness  which  she  sometimes  as- 
sumed. 

“Do  you  think,  like  others,  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  tame  wild  birds  ? But  they  shall  see,  Denis. 

I want  to  speak  to  you  by  yourself.  Let  us  go 
out  to  the  wharf,  nobody  will  be  there.” 

“ And  why  would  you  go  out  to  the  wharf 
in  the  cold  night  air,  honey  ? ” said  Nelly.  “ Sure 
Uncle  Nick  and  I will  just  go  into  the  other 
room  and  shut  the  door  till  you  have  told  your 
little  secret  to  Denis,  whatever  it  is.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Coral,  “let  us  go  into  the 
open  air,  where  I can  see  the  blue  sky  and  the 
free  river  ; I hate  these  stone-houses  and  high 
walls,  they  make  me  feel  as  if  1 were  choking  ; 

— come  ! ” And  putting  her  arm  through  that 
of  Denis,  she  drew  him  towards  the  door.  He 
opened  it,  and  they  passed  out  together. 

Now,  from  the  time,  Nelly  Brady  had  actually 
seen  the  proud  and  stately  Count  de  Yalette, 
and  beheld  the  luxury  with  which  he  surrounded 
his  daughter,  the  hopes  she  had  cherished  of 
seeing  Denis  married  to  the  heiress  had  vanished. 

Her  Trish  respect  for  high  birth  and  ancient 
dignities,  which  a true  Celt  can  scarcely  ever 
throw  off,  began  to  assert  its  inborn  power  over 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  she  had 
imbibed  from  her  republican  neighbours  ; and  con- 
gratulating herself  upon  the  comfortable  little 
house  the  Count  had  given  her,  and  the  stout 
schooner  he  had  bestowed  on  her  husband,  she 
had  confined  her  ambition  for  Denis  within  more 
reasonable  bounds,  and  contented  herself  with 
hoping  that  the  Count  would  put  him  in  some 
way  of  making  his  fortune  when  he  should  come 
to  Quebec.  When  he  at  last  arrived,  the  Count’s 
death  had  disappointed  her  expectations,  and  to 
add  to  her  mortification,  he  appeared  so  listless, 
moody,  and  careworn, — so  changed  from  the  hand- 
some, merry,  light-hearted  youth  he  had  been  at  Long 
Arrow, — that  she  could  only  account  for  the  alte- 
ration by  the  supposition  that  some  Indian 
sorceress  had  cast  an  evil  spell  over  him.  But 
now,  as  she  noticed  Coral’s  affectionate  manner 
to  Denis,  and  the  confidence  that  seemed  to  sub- 
sist between  them,  and  remembered  that  her 
haughty  father  was  no  longer  alive  to  keep 
them  asunder,  her  old  project  returned  to  her 
mind. 

“ I wonder  what  she’s  got  to  say  to  him  ? ” 
she  said  to  her  husband,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed  on  Coral  and  Denis. 

“Some  child's  nonsense,  I guess,”  said  Uncle 
Nick,  working  away  at  his  fishing-nct. 

“It  mightn't  be  such  child's  nonsense,  if  the 
boy  got  a rich  wife  that  might  make  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman  of  him  all  his  life,”  said 
Nelly. 

Uncle  Nick  gave  a long  and  contemptuous 
i whistle. 
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“Are  you  at  that  folly  again  ? ” %he  said.  “ I 
thought  you  had  got  rid  of  it.” 

“ May  be  I have,  and  may  be  I haven’t  ; and 
as  to  folly,  much  you  know  about  it,  only  you  take 
delight  in  provoking  me.” 

“ Well,  why  can't  you  have  a little  more  sense, 
woman  ? Don’t  you  know  the  Count  left  her 
and  her  money  in  hands  that  will  take  care  of 
both.” 

“ Oh,  then,”  said  Nelly,  in  a sentimental  tone, 
“there’s  many  an  old  song  and  story  that  shows 
us  gold  and  grandeur  can't  keep  true  love  apart.” 

“Well,  Nelly  Brady,  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said 
Uncle  Nick,  “ I’ve  a better  opinion  of  Denis  than 
to  believe  he’s  any  thought  in  his  head  of  taking  a 
poor  innocent  girl  like  Coral  in  such  a way ; but  if 
you’ve  pul  the  notion  into  his  mind  you’d  better 
drive  it  out  again  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  if  Father 
Jerome  hears  of  it,  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you, 
and  I’m  not  the  man  to  keep  any  secret.  That's 
all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

Half  frightened,  and  very  angry  at  his  threat, 
Nelly  broke  out  into  a torrent  of  complaints  and 
reproaches,  while  her  husband,  apparently  not 
hearing,  and  certainly  not  heeding  her  words,  went 
on  with  his  work.  In  the  meantime  Coral  led 
Denis  out  on  the  wharf,  at  which,  as  it  happened, 
no  boats  were  lying  ; it  stretched  far  into  the 
water,  and  there  was  a large  shed  built  at  the  end. 
Here  Coral  stopped,  and,  and  letting  go  her  com- 
panion’s arm,  leant  against  one  of  the  posts  and 
looked  into  his  face.  It  was  now  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  the  day  had  been  one  of  those  lovely 
days  never  seen  but  in  that  month — still,  serene, 
and  clear,  and  with  a soft  golden  brightness  which 
stirs  the  fancy  with  a half  regretful  admiration 
akin  to  the  feeling  with  which  we  gaze  on  the 
hectic  brilliancy  of  a fair  cheek  touched  by  that 
“beautiful  blight” — consumption,  and  sigh  as  we 
feci  it  is  the  signal  of  decay.  The  night  was  as 
lovely  as  the  day  had  been  : not  a drop  of  dew 
was  falling  ; clusters  of  stars  looked  down  from  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and,  m the  east,  the  round  moon 
was  rising  ; tinting  the  few  vessels  and  buildings 
that  were  in  sight  with  her  soft  splendour,  and 
steeping  in  light  the  river  which,  calm  as  glass, 
rejected  the  bright  heavens,  the  anchored  vessels, 
and  the  houses  that  lined  its  banks,  in  its  clear 
mirror,  and  broke  gently  against  the  wharf  in  tiny 
ripples  ; at  intervals  a soft  light  waft  of  air  passed 
over  its  surface,  crisping  it  for  an  instant  and  then 
died  away,  leaving  it  calm  as  before. 

Though  in  the  midst  of  a large  and  busy  town, 
Coral  and  Denis  felt  almost  as  much  alone  as  if 
they  had  stood  in  the  woods  of  Long  Arrow. 

“Denis,”  said  Coral,  “do  you  know  what  a 
guardian  means?” 

“ Yes,  1 think  so,”  said  Denis,  surprised. 

“ Well,  Father  Jerome  is  mine.  He  says  he  is  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  my  father  now,  and  he  has 
sent  a lady,  Madame  Beauvais,  to  live  with  me, 
and  be  what  lie  calls  my  governante.” 

“ Is  she  unkind  to  you,  Coral  ?” 

“No,  she  is  not  unkind,  but  she  is  stiff,  and 
stern,  and  gloomy,  and  she  thinks  me  half  mad, 
half  wicked,  and  half  a fool.  I alvays  feel  fettered 
and  bound  when  in  her  presence,  body  and  soul  ; 
she  freezes  my  heart  and  my  blood  as  the  free 


wild  waters  are  bound  by  the  breath  of  winter  ; 
— worse,  for  the  waters  thaw  again  in  the  spring, 
but  if  I stayed  long  with  her,  I shoidd  turn  to- 
stone.  ” 

“ Why  do  you  not  tell  Father  Jerome  that  she 
makes  you  unhappy  ? ” 

“ Oh,  it  is  no  matter  ; she  will  not  trouble  me 
long.  It  is  not  about  her  that  1 want  to  talk  to 
you.” 

“Tell  me  what  it  is  then,  Coral  ?” 

“ Wait,  and  you  shall  hear  all.  My  father  had 
an  estate  in  France,  which  he  lost  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Devolution  ; but  some  time  ago  the 
Emperor  gave  it  back  to  him,  and  invited  him  to 
return  to  France,  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  Father 
Jerome  says  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  there  to 
get  my  claims  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor.  Do 
you  understand,  Denis  ? Ho  says  that  1 must  go 
at  once  to  France.” 

“ To  France,  which  is  so  far  away  ? ” said  Denis. 

“Yes  ; I told  him  that  1 did  not  wish  to  go, 
that  the  property  my  father  left  me  in  Canada  was 
enough  for  me  ; but  he  answered  that  my  father’s 
will  commanded  it,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
obey.  I let  him  talk  as  he  liked,  but  he  only 
wasted  his  words.  1 shall  not  go  to  France.” 

“ Will  you  not,  Coral  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Denis  ! ” she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
liands  and  fixing  her  gleaming  eyes  on  his,  “ do 
you  forget  that  if  I did,  I should  leave  Keefe  ? 
Do  you  think  I would  go  away  from  Keefe  ? No  ! 
not  for  all  the  joys  ever  promised  to  mortal  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  ! I will  not  go  to  France.  I 
will  go  to  Long  Arrow.” 

“ Father  Jerome  will  never  allow  it,  Coral.” 

“ Do  you  think  I shall  ask  him  ? Why  should 
I ? Why  was  I given  sense,  and  feeling,  and  will, 
if  I am  to  be  a mean  lump  of  clay,  that  another 
may  mould  as  he  likes  ? Why  should  1 sacrifice 
my  happiness  to  please  Father  Jerome  ? ” 

f ‘ But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go, 
Coral.  You  might  come  back  in  a year  or  two.” 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  passionately ; “every 
day  has  been  a year  to  me  since  I loft  Long 
Arrow.  And  why  do  you  talk  of  its  being  for  my 
good  ? That  is  the  way  Father  Jerome  talks  ; the 
way  people  always  talk  when  they  want  you  to 
do  something  that  would  make  you  miserable  for 
ever,  or  not  to  do  something  on  which  depends 
the  happiness  of  your  whole  life.  Good  ! Oh  ! 
What  mortal  can  j udge  for  another  ? I must 
see  Keefe,  Denis  ; I must  go  to  Long  Arrow.  If 
you  will  help  me,  I shall  get  there  much  quicker 
and  easier,  J know  ; but  whether  you  will  or  not, 

I shall  still  go.  Even  if  you  were  to  tell  Father 
Jerome,  or  Madame  Beauvais,  and  they  were  to 
try  to  prevent  me,  I should  still  go  ; and  if  they 
were  to  lock  me  up  in  a dungeon,  I shoidd  die, 
aud  then  no  bars  or  bolts  could  hold  my  spirit  ; it 
would  be  free  then,  and  in  the  woods  once  more.” 

“But  if  your  father  were  alive,  Coral,  what 
would  he  say  ? ” 

“My  father  loved  me,  and  wished  metobchappy 
in  my  own  way  ; and  if  he  sees  me,  or  thinks  of 
me  now,  he  wishes  it  still.  lit  cared  for  me,  but 
Father  Jerome  does  not  ; he  tries  to  make  me 
believe  my  father  was  like  him ; but  I know 
better.  Let  Father  Jerome  take  care  of  the  lands, 
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and  gather  them  together,  and  do  what  he  likes 
with  them  ; but  I am  not  without  feeling  or  will  : 

I have  both.  They  think  because  for  a while  I 
have  slept  in  soft  beds,  and  under  a ceiled  roof, 
and  walked  on  thick  carpets,  and  worn  silk  and 
lace,  that  I could  no  longer  find  rest  on  a bed  of 
leaves  under  God's  free  sky  ; they  believe  that  I 
will  sell  myself  to  slavery,  for  the  vile  trash 
winch  they  worship  ; but  they  forget  that  T have 
wild  Indian  blood  in  my  veins,  and  that  the 
wilderness  is  my  proper  home  ; and  they  do  not 
know  that  I left  my  joy,  and  hope,  and  happiness 
in  the  wood  : and  there  only  can  I ever  find  them 
again.  My  spirit  is  still  as  free  and  brave  as 
when  I used  to  sit  at  night  on  Scalp  Head,  with 
no  one  near  me,  and  no  one's  will  shall  ever  bind 
me.  I tried  to  submit  myself  to  my  father, 
because  Keefe  wished  it,  and  because  my  father 
loved  me,  and  was  good  to  me  ; but  even  he  never 
should  have  forced  me  from  Keefe.  There  is  but 
one  law  shall  ever  rule  over  me — the  law  c>f  love  ! ” 
and  wildly  looking  up  to  the  bright  heaven  above 
her,  she  exclaimed  : “ Hear  me  swear  it,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  sky,  that  have  watched  over  me 
from  childhood,  and  that  I have  loved  well ! ” 

Pale,  impassioned,  beautiful  with  an  unearthly 
beauty,  she  stood  in  the  moonlight.  Denis  could 
have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  her. — then  how 
could  he  resist  her  wish  ? He  was  not  very  wise, 
he  was  not  very  learned ; and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  would  be  doing  better  in  helping  to  make 
her  and  Keefe  happy,  when  no  one  else  could  be 
injured  by  it,  than  by  leaving  her  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart  among  Jesuits  and  nuns. 

“Coral,”  he  said,  “1  have  no  desire  on  earth 
but  your  happiness.  What  am  I to  do  ?” 

“ Will  you  help  me,  Denis  ? Will  you,  indeed, 
help  me  ? Dear,  generous  friend — brother,  I have 
no  one  but  you  to  trust  in.” 

“Well,  Coral,  what  must  I do?” 

“ See,  here  is  money,”  and  she  held  a purse 
towards  him  : “my  father  always  gave  me  plenty, 
that  I might  have  it  to  give  to  the  poor.  I don’t 
know  how  much  there  is,  but  enough  to  take  us 
to  Long  Arrow.  You  must  hire  a canoe  and  a 
couple  of  Indians,  and  have  them  ready  against 
to-morrow  night ; I shall  he  here  at  dark,  and  then 
we  must  set  off.  Every  minute  will  seem  an  age  to 
me,  till  we  have  left  this  hateful  place.” 

“There  are  two.  Indians  now  in  Quebec  who 
would  go  with  me  to  the  world’s  end.  I’ll  have 
them  and  their  canoe  ready  by  to-morrow  night. 
But  I don’t  want  the  money,  Coral ; keep  it  till 
we  get  to  Long  Arrow ; it  may  be  of  use  to  you 
there.” 

“ No.  If  you  don’t  want  it,  I’ll  leave  it  behind 
inc.  I'll  take  nothing  away  with  me  that  I didn't 
bring  when  I cam©,  except  this  little  cross  ” (and 
she  touched  an  emerald  cross  that  hung  round  her 
neck).  “ I will  keep  it  in  memory  of  my  father, 
and  it  will  depend  on  Keefe  whether  I ever  claim 
anything  more  out  of  all  he  left  me.” 

Denis  understood  her  meaning.  If  Keefe  loved 
her  as  she  loved  him,  when  she  should  be  his 
wife  she  would  claim  the  property  to  which  she 
was  entitled  by  her  father's  will ; if  Keefe  did  not 
care  for  her,  neither  it  nor  anything  else  in  the 
world  could  be  of  any  use  to  her. 


“ Well,  Coral,  do  as  yon  like.  At  eight  o’clock 
to-morrow  night  I shall  be  here ; hut  take  care  , 
that  your  intention  to  escape  is  not  suspected.” 

“ O,  yes,  I’ll  be  careful.  And  now  I must 
hasten  back,  or  I may  be  missed.  You  will  not 
fail  me,  Denis  ?” 

“Yon  know  I won't,  Coral.” 

“ Then  farewell  till  to-morrow  night,”  and 
drawing  her  hood  over  her  face,  she  sprang  from 
his  side,  and  darted  up  the  street. 

The  next  night,  at  the  appointed  time,  Denis 
again  stood  at  the  same  wharf.  The  night  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  preceding  one,  the  air  filled  with 
the  same  balmy  softness,  the  sky  as  clear,  the 
stars  and  moon  as  large  and  bright ; nature 
seemed  to  smile  upon  their  purposed  journey ; 
and  Denis  forgot  his  own  slighted  love  in  the 
generous  and  unselfish  thoughts  which  filled  his 
mind. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

A figure,  almost  Hying  along  the  shadow}"  side 
of  the  moonlit  street,  soon  met  his  view,  and  in  a 
minute  Coral  stood  before  him.  She  carried  an 
Indian  basket,  containing  a few  precious  trifles, 
and  some  clothes  which  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  Long  Arrow. 

“ Is  all  right?”  she  asked  breathlessly. 

“ Yes,  take  hold  of  my  arm,  Coral,  and  come.” 

Taking  a basket  from  her,  he  led  her  round  the 
shed  to  the  other  side  of  the  wharf,  where  a canoe, 
containing  two  Indians,  was  lying. 

With  practised  agility  Coral  sprang  in  ; Denis 
followed,  and  the  next  instant  the  canoe  shot  away  1 
from  Quebec. 

CHATTER  XXVIII. 

Oxe  evening,  in  November,  about  dark,  a 
canoe,  containing  fonr  persons,  paddled  in  to  the 
shore  at  the  very  spot  where,  in  spring,  Keefe 
Dillon  had  landed  with  Helen  Lennox  and  her 
father,  when  he  had  saved  them  from  the  wreck. 
These  persons  were  Denis  and  Coral,  and  their 
Indian  boatman.  They  had  gone  to  Kingston  in 
their  canoe,  and  from  thence  to  Toronto  in  a 
schooner ; the  rest  of  their  voyage  they  had  made 
in  their  canoe,  and  could  have  lauded  earlier  in  the 
day,  but  Coral  would  not  go  ashore  till  nightfall. 
The  day  had  been  chill,  and  cloudy,  threatening 
rain,  and  towards  evening  a dark  mist  had  gathered 
in  the  west,  but  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  fall. 
There  was  a moon,  though  a clouded  one,  so  that 
the  night  was  not  dark  ; and  the  white  dwelling- 
house,  and  farm  buildings  of  Keefe’s  home,  with 
the  stately  butternuts  standing  sentinels  before  it, 
could  be  dimly  seen  on  the  heights.  As  soon  as 
the  canoe  touched  the  land,  Coral  leaped  on  shore 
with  a light  bound. 

“Remember,  I am  to  go  alone,  Denis,”  she  i 
said. 

“ Yes,  Coral,  it  shall  be  as  you  like.” 

Then  she  walked  rapidly  towards  Keefe’s 
dwelling,  and  the  canoe  was  turned  towards  the 
village.  With  wild  speed  Coral  Hew  along  the 
path.  At  one  moment  the  thoughts  of  seeing 
Keefe,  and  of  receiving  such  a welcome  from  him 
as  her  heart  yearned  for,  made  her,  heart  throb 
violently,  and  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  her  cheek: 
the  next  moment  the  dread  of  meeting  a cold,  or  , 
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careless  reception  checked,  the  rush  of  emotion  as 
if  it  had  been  frost-bound,  and  turned  her  Hushed 
cheek  the  hue  of  ashes.  She  soon  reached  the 
little  gate  under  the  butternuts,  and  there  she 
stopped,  unable  to  move  a step  farther,  and 
leaning  on  the  gate,  waited  to  recover  breath,  and 
courage  to  go  on.  She  trembled  like  a leaf, — the 
deadly  sickness  of  mingled  hope,  fear,  and  eager 
longing  came  over  her,  and  for  a few  moments  she 
thought  she  was  dying.  The  hope  which  had 
nerved  her  to  bear  all  the  hardships  of  her 
journey,  without  showing  a single  trace  of  fatigue, 
began  to  fail  her  now  : suddenly  she  was  roused 
by  something  smelling  and  snuffing  round  her 
feet,  licking  them  all  over,  and  whining  in  low 
stilled  accents.  She  looked  down,  and  saw  Keefe's 
little  terrier  expressing  his  joy  at  seeing  her,  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  pain  his  instinct  told  him 
she  was  suffering,  in  every  way  he  could.  Coral 
started  on  seeing  him,  for  in  former  days  Keefe’s 
dog  was  seldom  far  away  from  his  master ; and 
now  she  looked  wildly  round  to  see  if  Keefe  too 
was  beside  her.  But  there  was  no  one  visible  ; so 
she  gathered  courage  to  stroke  the  little  creature’s 
head,  and  call  him  fondly  by  his  name ; and  he, 
sitting  quietly  down  at  her  feet,  gazed  silently  in 
her  face,  while  she  looked  towards  the  house,  and 
tried  to  gain  her  self-command. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  season  or  the  weather 
to  revive  her  drooping  spirits ; the  butternuts 
were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  cast  weird  and 
spectral  shadows  on  the  ground  : a wailing  sound 
every  now  and  then  stirred  their  bare  branches, 
and  rustled  the  withered  leaves  lying  in  heaps 
around.  The  grass  was  brown  and  sere,  and  in 
the  flower-beds  the  bare  shrubs  and  dead  flower- 
stalks  showed  like  the  skeletons  of  joys  gone  by; 
the  very  moon,  burying  herself  in  clouds,  seemed 
hiding  her  face  from  the  sad  spectacle  of  the 
year's  decay.  And  now  the  rain  began  to  fall,  not 
violently,  but  a soft,  thick,  drizzling  rain  ; and  the 
dog,  lirst  gently  pawing  her  dress,  went  a few 
steps  towards  the  house,  looking  back,  as  if  to 
coax  her  to  follow  him,  and  then  finding  she  did 
not  follow,  came  back  to  renew  his  entreaties. 

“ Well,  Frisk,”  she  said,  at  last,  “let  us  go.” 

She  opened  the  gate,  and  walked  steadily  up  to 
the  house,  while  Frisk,  with  that  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  one’s  wishes  which  dogs  so  often  display, 
came  noiselessly  after  her.  A strong  gleam  of 
light  came  through  the  half-drawn  curtains  of  one 
of  the  windows,  and  going  close  to  it,  she  looked  in. 
What  did  she  see  there,  that  struck  so  sharp  and 
deadly  a pang  to  her  heart ! Did  she  see  Keefe 
ill,  or  dying  ? Kot  so  : she  saw  him  looking  far 
handsomer  and  happier  than  of  old  ; and  leaning 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  working  at  some  piece 
of  ornamental  wood-work,  was  a lady,  young, 
graceful,  beautiful, — of  such  beauty  and  grace  as 
Coral  had  never  before  beheld  ; she  spoke,  and 
Keefe  looked  up  at  her  with  smiling  fondness.  To 
have  met  such  a look  from  his  eyes,  Coral  would 
gladly  have  died  at  his  feet. 

This  was  all  that  she  saw.  There  had  been 
many  changes  in  that  room  since  she  had  last  seen 
it,  but  they  were  all  unnoticed  by  her ; her  gaze 
was  fixed,  was  fascinated  on  Keefe  and  his  com- 
panion, and  she  stood  and  watched  them,  little 


heeding  the  chill  rain  that  each  minute  fell  faster 
and  faster. 

“What  can  that  be?”  said  Keefe.  “Is  it  the 
■wind  ?” 

“ It  was  like  the  moan  of  some  one  in  pain,” 
said  Helen,  anxiously. 

“ I guess  it  is  only  Frisk  asking  to  come  in,” 
said  Keefe. 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  called  the 
dog  ; he  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  was  anything  else 
visible. 

“It  must  have  been  the  wind,”  she  said, 
coming  back,  “for  it’s  beginning  to  blow,  and  it’s 
raining  fast.” 

“ It  was  very  like  a cry  of  anguish,”  said  Helen. 

“I’ll  go  out,  and  try  if  I can  see  any  one,” 
said  Keefe. 

Helen  followed  him  to  the  stoup,  and  he  went 
round  the  house,  but  he  came  back  in  a few 
minutes,  saying  that  nothing  living  was  to  be 
seen. 

“ Then  it  must  have  been  the  wind ; but 
it  frightened  me  strangely,”  said  Helen;  “and 
where,  I wonder,  is  Frisk  ?” 

“He  missed  me  when  I was  in  the  village,  after 
dinner,  but  he'll  soon  be  home,  never  fear ; Frisk 
won't  lose  himself.” 

“Well,  he  won’t,”  said  Mrs.  Wendell,  “and 
now  I’ll  take  up  the  cakes.  Will  you  come  and 
pour  out  the  tea,  Mrs.  Dillon  ?” 

When  tea  wras  over,  and  Mrs.  Wendell  had 
removed  the  tea-things,  and  taken  her  knitting, 
and  her  seat  by  the  chimney-corner,  Helen  gave 
Keefe  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  sat  sewing 
beside  him  while  he  read  aloud.  Thus  an  hour 
soon  passed  away.  Even  Mrs.  Wendell  was  moved 
to  interest  by  those  magic  strains  which  stir  the 
hearts  of  fair  maidens  and  brave  youths,  as  if  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  and  can  make  the 
withered  pulse  of  age  throb  once  more. 

A loud  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  the  reader 
and  his  hearers,  alike  excited  and  absorbed. 

‘ ‘ Who  can  this  be,  I wonder  ? ” said  Mrs. 
Wendell,  and  laying  down  her  knitting  which  she 
had  long  held  idle  in  her  hands,  she  went  to  the 
door.  On  opening  it,  a young  man  in  a blue 
pilot  jacket  and  cloth  cap  presented  himself. 

“How  are  you,  Mrs.  Wendell?”  he  said, 
speaking,  she  thought,  in  a hurried  and  embar- 
rassed manner. 

“ My  gracious  ! ” she  exclaimed  the  next  instant, 
“why  it’s  Denis  Brady  ! ” 

“ Denis  ! ” cried  Keefe,  springing  up,  and 
seizing  hold  of  him  ; “ why,  Denis,  what  joy  to 
see  you  again  ! ” 

“Didn’t  you  expect  me?  Isn’t  Coral  here?” 
asked  Denis,  yielding  to  the  force  with  which 
Keefe  drew  him  into  the  house. 

“ Coral ! no — what  do  yon  mean?  ” 

“ Then  where  is  she?  She  came  here — I saw 
her  climb  the  bank.  Good  Cod  ! where  is  she  ? ” 

He  woidd  have  rushed  out  of  the  house  filled 
with  terror  lest  she  should  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  lake  ; for  with  love’s  power  of  divination, 
he  guessed  that  she  had  seen  Keefe  and  Helen 
together,  ami  known  her  to  be  his  wife.  Denis 
had  heard  of  Keefe’s  marriage  at  the  village,  and 
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knowing  well  the  effect  it  would  have  on  Coral, 
had  hastened  in  search  of  her,  dreading  some 
misfortune,  he  scarcely  knew  what,  but  nothing 
so  terrible  as  the  fears  which  now  begun  to  take 
possession  of  him. 

“Stay  a moment,”  said  Keefe.  “ Is  it  long 
since  she  loft  you  ’ Are  you  sure  she  came 
here  ? ” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; ” and  in  a few  hurried,  unconnected 
words  Denis  made  Keefe  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Coral  was  now  at  Long  Arrow.  “ She 
must  have  heard — she  must  have  found  out — 
perhaps  she  saw  her — ” and  he  looked  at  Helen, 
whose  presence  restrained  him  from  saying  more. 

“No  one  has  been  here  this  evening,”  said 
Keefe  ; “most  likely  she  has  gone  into  the  barn, 
or  some  of  the  outhouses  ; she  knew  them  so 
well,  and  you  know  how  whimsical  she  always 
•was.” 

Denis  seized  eagerly  at  this  hope,  and  ran 
towards  the  barn,  while  Mrs.  Wendell  lighted  a 
lantern  and  followed  him. 

“ You  are  frightened,  love,”  said  Keefe,  as  he 
saw  how  pale  Helen  was. 

“ Oh.  Keefe,  that  groan  ! It  was  hors  ; she 
was  listening  to  us — looking  at  us,  1 suppose, 
through  the  window.  Poor  unhappy  girl  ! Oh, 
Keefe,  what  shall  we  do  if  anything  has  happened 
to  her  ?” 

It  was  now  Keefe’s  turn  to  feel  alarmed.  He 
had  not  recollected  that  wild  moan  till  Helen  re- 
minded him  of  it. 

“God  forbid!”  he  said;  “but  happen  what 
may,  my  darling,  we  are  not  to  blame,  and  you 
must  not  look  as  if  you  thought  we  were,  unless 
you  want  to  make  me  miserable.” 

“ Dear  Keefe,  I know  we  are  not  to  blame,  but 
it  is  so  dreadful  to  think  of.” 

“After  all,  1 am  sure  we  shall  find  her,”  said 
Keefe  ; but  though  he  said  so  to  cheer  Helen,  he 
was  himself  as  much  terrified  as  any  one,  and 
instead  of  going  after  Denis  to  search  the  build- 
ings in  the  yard,  he  hastened  to  the  lake  shore. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased,  and  the  moon  was 
bright,  but  he  could  find  no  sign  or  footstep  on 
the  wot  sands,  nor  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
there  ; yet  he  shuddered  as  he  climbed  among  the 
stones  and  cedars,  and  looking  down  on  the  dark 
heaving  waters  beneath,  thought  she  might  be 
lying,  still  and  lifeless,  under  their  waves. 

“ But  why  do  I think  such  dreadful  thoughts  .?” 
he  muttered,  “perhaps  they  have  found  her 
already.” 

Hurrying  back  to  the  house,  he  met  Helen  in 
the  garden.  Denis  and  Mrs.  Wendell  had  searched 
every  uook  in  the  yard,  garden,  and  orchard,  but 
without  success. 

“ She  may  have  gone  into  the  woods,”  said 
Keefe  ; “ why  did  we  not  think  of  them 

before  ? ” 

“More  likely  she  is  in  the  lake,”  said  Denis, 
with  sullen  despair. 

“ That  I don’t  believe,”  exclaimed  Keefe,  but 
though  he  spoke  confidently,  he  was  far  from 
feeling  so. 

At  this  instant  Frisk  rushed  into  the  garden, 
and  running  up  to  Keefe,  pulled  his  trousers 
.eagerly  with  his  teeth,  and  seemed  by  every 


moving  gesture  in  his  power  to  entreat  his  master 
to  follow  him. 

“Frisk  knows  where  she  is,”  cried  Helen, 
“ and  wants  to  take  you  to  her.  Look  at  him, 
Keefe,  I am  sure  that  is  what  he  wants.” 

All  eagerly  caught  at  this  hope,  and  Keefe  and 
Denis  followed  the  dog,  which  ran  on  before,  look- 
ing back  every  moment  to  see  if  they  were 
coming.  He  led  them  through  the  garden  and 
orchard  into  a path  which  conducted  to  the  shanty 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Bradys. 

“ 1 feel  sure  we’re  right  now,”  cried  Deni3, 
giving  way  to  his  naturally  sanguine  disposition. 
“ She’s  gone  to  our  old  home,  and  Frisk  knows 
she’s  there.” 

“Y'es,  it  must  be  so,”  said  Keefe.  And  with 
new  hope  and  energy  the  young  men  followed  the 
dog,  which  ran  swiftly  before  them. 

{To  be  continued.) 


“IRENE”  AT  DRURY  LANE. 

An  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine  ” for  Juno  and  July,  1736,  and 
set  forth  that  “at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, young  gentlemen  were  boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  Samuel 
Johnson,”  did  not  attract  very  much  attention, 
certainly  did  not  produce  many  pupils.  Captain 
Garrick,  residing  at  Lichfield,  placed  two  of  his 
sons,  George  and  David,  at  the  new  academy. 
Another  pupil  v. as  a Mr.  Offely,  “a  young  gen- 
tleman of  good  fortune,  who  died  early.”  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  were  any  others  who  benefited 
by  Dr.  Johnson’s  instruction,  though  Dr.  Hawkes- 
wortli  has  been  mentioned  as  a student  under  him, 
and  David  Garrick  used  afterwards  to  imply  that 
there  were  more. 

It  must  have  been  a strange  school.  Johnson 
was  about  twenty-seven  years  old — seven  years  or 
so  older  than  his  pupil,  David  Garrick.  Bishop 
Percy  defends  the  schoolmaster’s  personal  appear- 
ance, which  has  been  often  enough  attacked.  Much 
misrepresentation  has  prevailed  on  the  subject  he 
declares.  Johnson's  countenance,  when  in  a good 
humour,  was  not  disagreeable.  Many  ladies,  the 
bishop  avers,  thought  his  person  might  not  have 
been  unattractive  when  he  was  3'oung,  1 ‘ his  face 
clear,  his  complexion  good,  and  his  features  not 
ill-formed.  ” His  step-daughter,  however,  informed 
Boswell  that  when  Johnson  “was  first  introduced 
to  her  mother,  his  appearance  was  very  forbid- 
ding ; he  was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  im- 
mense structure  of  bones  was  hideously  striking 
to  the  eye.”  His  hair  was  worn  straight  and  stiff, 
separated  at  the  back.  He  had  convulsive  starts 
and  gesticulations,  “which  tended  to  excite  sur- 
prise and  ridicule.”  That  these  were  sufficiently 
remarkable  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  failed 
in  his  application  for  the  mastership  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Solihull,  in  Warwickshire,  because 
it  was  alleged,  “ that  he  was  a very  haughty 
and  ill-natured  gent,”  and  that  he  had  “ such  a 
Way  of  distorting  his  face,  which  (though  he 
can’t  help  it),  it  was  feared  might  affect  some 
of  the  young  lads.”  An  attempt  to  obtain  the 
situation  of  assistant  in  Mr.  Bud  worth’s  school 
at  Brewood,  hail  been  attended  with  a like  result, 
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from  an  apprehension  “that  the  paralytic  affec- 
tion under  which  Johnson  laboured  might  become 
the  object  of  imitation  or  ridicule  amongst  his 
pupils.”  The  appearance  of  the  master’s  wife 
must  have  been  equally  remarkable.  “ Tetty,”  or 
“ Tctsej7,”  as  he  called  her,  using  the  provincial 
contraction  for  her  Christian  name,  Elizabeth,  was 
twenty  years  his  senior,  and  David  Garrick  was 
accustomed  to  describe  her  ns  extremely  fat,  with 
very  red  cheeks,  the  result  of  paint  aud  the  free 
use  of  cordials,  “ flaring  and  fantastic  in  her  dress, 
and  affected  both  iu  her  speech  and  her  general 
manner.”  Both  husband  and  wife  presented  points 
of  singularity  enough  to  excite  the  merriment  of 
j the  pupils  ; especially  when  such  an  arch-mimic 
and  jester  as  young  Mr.  David  Garrick  was  on  the 
spot  to  avail  himself  of  their  peculiarities,  and 
burlesque  and  aggravate  them  at  every  possible 
opportunity. 

A strange  school,  having  a preceptor  so  uncouth, 
possessed  of  so  little  faculty  for  tuition,  and 
with  so  much  impetuosity  and  irritableness, 
want  of  forbearance,  and  difficulty  of  regarding 
anything,  save  from  his  individual  point  of  view. 
And  yet,  kindly  and  large-hearted,  too  ; lifting  up 
all  near  him  to  the  position  of  his  friends,  when  it 
was  commonly  possible  to  do  so,  and  holding  to 
them  afterwards  with  a tenacity  that  had  some- 
thing tremendous  about  it.  The  pupil,  David, 
was  soon  the  constant  companion  and  friend. 
Not  raised  to  that  post,  however,  by  his  assiduity 
as  a scholar.  "While  he  should  have  been  prepar- 
ing exercises  or  studying  the  classics,  he  was  busy 
with  the  scenes  of  a comedj7.  Did  the  example  of 
the  pupil  affect  the  teacher  ? Johnson  about  this 
time  commenced  to  unite  a tragedy. 

He  borrowed  from  Mr.  Deter  Garrick,  an  elder 
brother  of  David,  Ivnolles’s  “ History  of  the 
Turks,”  of  which  he  wrote  afterwards  in  the 
“Kambler”: — '£*  It  displays  all  the  excellencies  that 
narration  can  admit,  and  nothing  could  have  sunk 
its  author  in  obscurity,  but  the  remoteness  and 
barbarity  of  the  people  whose  story  he  relates.” 
He  selected  for  the  subject  of  his  play,  the  story 
of  Irene.  "Was  he  aware  that  he  was  travelling 
on  trodden  ground  ? 

In  1664,  was  published  “Irena,”  a tragedy, 
with  a prologue  and  epilogue,  but  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  acted.  “It  is,  indeed,”  says  an 
authoritj7,  “ too  worthless  a performance  in  every 
particular  to  deserve  representation.”  In  1 70S, 
appeared  “Irene,  or  the  Fair  Greek,”  a tragedy, 
by  Charles  Goring,  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  This 
could  have  made  little  impression  either,  but  both 
plays  are  on  the  same  subject  as  Dr.  Johnson’s. 
To  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wralmesley,  Regis- 
trar of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Lichfield,  he 
read  portions  of  his  work,  as  he  proceeded  with  it. 
Mr,  Walmesley  apprehended  that  he  had  brought 
, the  heroine  into  great  distress  at  too  early  a period 
of  the  play. 

“ How  can  yon  possibly  contrive  to  plunge  her 
into  deeper  calamity  ? 

“Sir,”  answers  the  author,  unwilling  to  reveal 
the  plan  of  his  plot,  “I  can  put  her  into  the 
Spiritual  Court  ! ” 

A sly  allusion,  as  Boswell  remarks,  “ to  the 
i supposed  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  Court,  of 


which  Mr.  "Wahnesley  was  Registrar.”  But  Mr. 

W almesley  thought  highly  of  the  work,  and  when, 
very  soon  afterwards,  Johnson  gave  up  all  idea  of 
his  school,  and  with  Garrick  set  out  for  London, 
he  gave  the  travellers  letters  of  introduction  to 
his  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Colson,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  who  resided  at  Rochester. 

“ The  present  occasion  of  my  writing  is  a favour 
I have  to  ask  of  you.  My  neighbour,  Captain 
Garrick,  who  is  an  honest,  valuable  man,  has  a 
sou,  who  is  a very  sensible  young  man,  and  a 
good  scholar,  and  whom  the  Captain  hopes,  in 
some  two  or  three  years,  he  shall  scud  to  the 
Temple,  and  breed  to  the  bar  ; but  at  present  his 
pocket  will  not  hold  out  for  sending  him  to  the 
Universitj7.  I have  proposed  your  taking  him,  if 
you  like  well  of  it,  and  your  boarding  him  and 
instructing  him  in  the  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  human  learning.  He  is  now  nineteen,  of 
sober  and  good  disposition,  and  is  as  ingenious  and 
promising  a young  man,  as  ever  I knew  in  my  life. 
Few'  instructions  on  your  side  will  do,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  study  he  will  be  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  you.” 

And  afterwards  he  wrote  further  : 

‘ ‘ He  and  another  neighbour  of  mine,  one  Mr. 

S.  Johnson,  set  out  this  morning  for  London 
together.  Davy  Garrick  is  to  be  with  you  early 
the  next  week  ; and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate 
w ith  a tragedj7,  and  to  see  to  get  himself  employed 
in  some  translation,  either  from  the  Latin,  or  the  , 
French.  Johnson  is  a very  good  scholar  and  | 
poet,  and  I have  great  hopes  w ill  turn  out  a fine 
tragedy  writer.  If  it  should  anyways  lay  in  j our 
way,  I doubt  not  but  3’ on  would  be  read}7  to 
recommend  and  assist  your  countryman.” 

"With  three  acts  of  “Irene”  in  his  trunk,  and 
“two-pence  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,”  as  he 
would  sometimes  jestingly  declare,  he  came 
lip  to  London.  Unquestionably  he  was  poor 
enough,  and  compelled  to  live  in  the  cheapest  u7ay 
possible.  He  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  Mr. 

1\  orris,  a staymaker,  in  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  and 
dined  daily  for  eiglitpence  at  the  Pine  Apple,  in 
New7  Street.  At  this  time,  he  drank  only  water. 

“ A cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  a penuy, 
and  a penny  for  the  waiter ; so  that,”  as  he 
declared,  “ 1 was  quite  well  served  ; nay,  better 
than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  She  waiter  nothing,” 
though  their  dinners  cost  them  a shilling  a-piece, 
as  they  drank  wine.  He  is  stated  to  have  lived 
for  some  time  at  even  a cheaper  rate — “fourpenee- 
halfpenny  a day ! ” He  worked  for  Cave,  the 
publisher ; probably  also  for  Lintot.  He  took 
lodgings  at  Greenwich,  and  used  to  walk  in  the 
park,  composing  his  last  two  acts.  But  these 
were  slowly  produced.  It  was  not  until  lie  gave 
himself  a holiday,  and  paid  a summer  visit  to 
Lichfield,  where  he  had  left  his  wife,  that  he  was 
able  to  complete  the  work. 

On  the  (Jth  March,  1736,  Mr.  Garrick  was 
entered  as  a student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  howrever,  that  lie  embraced  the 
profession  chosen  for  him  with. any  extraordinary 
ardour.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  closed  his 
law-books — if,  indeed,  he  had  ever  really  opened 
them.  He  entered  into  pai'tncrship  with  his 
brother  Peter,  and  they  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
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Foote  used  to  declare,  jestingly,  that  lie  remem- 
bered Garrick  living  in  Durham  Yard  (now  tlie 
Adelplii),  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in  the 
cellar,  calling  himself  a wine-merchant.  A memo- 
randum has  been  seen,  dated  October,  1739, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
the  Strand,  of  payment  “for  two  dozen  of  red  port, 
value  thirty-six  shillings),  signed,  For  Self  and 
Co — D.  Garrick.  ” The  firm  did  not  long  exist : 
Peter,  the  senior  partner,  was  a steady,  quiet, 
methodical  man  of  business ; David  was  impetuous, 
volatile,  gay.  Perhaps  he  perverted  too  much  of 
the  stock  in  trade  to  his  own  use.  He  kept  the 
company  of  actors,  was  ever  indulging  his 
talent  for  mimicry,  writing  verses,  plays,  and 
publishing  criticisms  on  the  players.  To  put  an 
end  to  endless  altercations  between  the  brothers, 
their  friends  interposed,  and  the  partnership  was 
eventually  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  David 
Garrick  was  soon  on  the  stage,  appearing  at 
Ipswich,  in  1741,  in  the  part  of  Ahoan,  in  the 
play  of  “Oroonoko;”  ho  himself  selected  the 
character  for  his  deh&t,  because  he  hoped,  under 
the  disguise  of  a black  face,  to  escape  recognition 
should  he  fail  to  please  his  audience.  But  his  success 
was  undoubted,  aud  he  then  undertook  a variety 
of  parts — Chcimonf,  in  the  “ Orphan,”  Captain 
Brazen,  in  the  “Recruiting  Oitieer,”  Sir  Ilarry 
Wildair,  &c.  ; he  even  danced  and  leapt  as  Harle- 
quin. In  the  same  year  he  startled  London  by 
acting  llichard  the  Third,  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields. 

' Meanwhile  the  author  was  toiling  at  his  tragedy. 

He  had  not  then  the  rapidity  of  composition 
which  distinguished  him  later  in  life.  His  work 
was  the  result  of  slow  and  close  study  and  appli- 
cation. He  wrote  and  rewrote  many  parts  of  it, 
made  many  alterations  and  additions,  kept  copious 
notes  of  the  speeches  to  be  made,  with  a number 
of  hints  for  illustration  borrowed  from  Greek, 
Roman,  and  modern  writers.  He  jotted  down 
roughly  in  prose  the  matter  which  was  to  lie  sub- 
sequently polished  into  verse.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  gave  to  Mr.  Langton  a rough  draft  of  the 
tragedy  as  it  originally  stood.  This  manuscript 
was  presented  to  the  King,  and  ultimately  was 
lodged  in  the  British  Museum.  “The  hand- 
writing,” says  Boswell,  “is  very  difficult  to  be 
read,  even  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
Johnson’s  mode  of  penmanship,  which  at  all  times 
was  very  particular.”  A speech  of  Mahomet  to 
Irene,  appears  thus  in  prose  in  the  draft : — 

I have  Ifieil  thee,  and  joy  to  find  that  thou  deservest 
to  he  loved  by  Mahomet — with  a miml  great  as  his 
own.  Sure  thou  art  an  error  of  nature,  and  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rest  of  thy  sex,  and  art  immortal ; for  sen- 
timents like  thine  were  never  to  sink  into  nothing.  I 
thought  all  the  tbongkts  of  the  fair  had  been  to  select 
the  graces  of  the  day,  dispose  the  colours  of  the  flaunt- 
ing (flowing)  robe,  tune  the  voice  and  roll  the  eye, 
choose  the  dress  and  add  now  roses  to  the  fading  cheek, 
— but  sparkling. 

From  this  raw  material  the  following  manu- 
factured article  is  produced : — 

Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine  ; 

Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face  ; 

I thought,  forgive,  my  fair,  the  noblest  aim, 

The  strongest  effort  of  a female  love 

Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day, 

To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 

Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe, 

And  add  new  roses  to  the  fading  cheek. 

He  read  the  completed  tragedy  over  to  Mr. 
Peter  Garrick  at  the  Fountain.  Afterwards  he 
solicited  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drury 
Lane,  to  produce  it ; but  the  manager  declined. 

It  may  be  becansc  the  work  was  not  patronised 
by  any  person  of  rank  or  influence.  For  ten 
years  the  play  remained  on  his  hands — the  cause, 
one  would  imagine,  of  much  mortification  to  him. 
Lord  Macaulay  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Johnson  came  to  London  at  a particularly 
unfortunate  time.  There  was  a very  limited 
public.  “ The  condition  of  a man  of  letters  was 
most  miserable  and  degraded.  It  was  a dark 
night  between  two  sunny  days.  The  age  of 
patronage  had  passed  away,  the  age  of  general 
curiosity  and  intelligence  had  not  arrived.”  But 
this,  after  all,  has  reference  to  Johnson’s  general 
literature  rather  than  to  his  one  dramatic  effort. 

He  was  so  poor  that  it  was  a serious  object  with 
him  to  receive  money  for  his  play.  In  1741, 
Cave,  the  publisher,  wrote  : — “ 1 have  put  Mr. 
Johnson’s  play  into  Mr.  Gray’s  hands  ” — (a  book- 
seller at  the  Cross  Keys  in  the  Poultry,  who 
became  a dissenting  minister,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Church) — “ in  order  to  sell  it  to  him, 
if  he  is  inclined  to  buy  it ; but  1 'doubt  whether 
he  will  or  not.  He  would  dispose  of  the  copy  and 
whatever  advantages  may  be  made  by  acting  it. 
Would  your  society,  or  any  gentleman  or  body  of 
men  that  you  know,  take  such  a bargain?  He  and 

I are  unfit  to  deal  with  theatrical  persons.” 
This  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Birch,  a member  of  a 
“ Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,”  the 
object  of  which  was  to  assist  authors  in  printing 
their  books.  It  did  not  avail  itself  of  Mr.  Cave’s 
offer,  and  after  an  existence  of  ten  years  the 
society  was  bankrupt  and  dissolved.  The  result, 
all  things  considered,  was  perhaps  not  greatly  to 
be  marvelled  at. 

Johnson’s  old  pupil  and  companion,  David 
Garrick,  carried  all  before  him.  There  was  some 
opposition  at  first.  “There  are  great  divisions 
amongst  the  critics  concerning  Garrick’s  acting,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Delany,  in  1742;  “I  am  glad  I 
am  not  such  a critic  as  to  find  any  fault 
with  him.  I have  seen  him  act  once,  and  like 
him  better  than  I did  last  year ; but,  as  he  is  a 
year  older,  and  the  grace  of  novelty  a little  abated, 
he  must,  of  course,  have  less  merit  with  the  gene- 
rality of  people.”  There  was  early  opposition  to 
him  of  course  ; he  upset  all  preconceived  notions  ; 
he  ran  counter  to  stage  traditions  ; lie  made  war 
upon  the  old  declamatory  school  of  acting  ; he  was 
all  quickness,  surprise,  passion  ; he  was  emotional, 
rapid  in  action,  vehement,  yet  natural.  The  con- 
ventional method  had  reached  a climax  of  arti- 
ficialness. Quin  was  the  incarnation  of  this 
method  of  performance.  Cumberland  gives  a good 
picture  of  him,  as  Horatio,  in  the  “Fair  Peni- 
tent ” : — 

Qnin  presented  himself,  upon  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  in  a green  velvet  coat,  embroidered  down  the 
seams,  an  enormous  full-bottomed  periwig,  rolled  stock- 
ings, and  high-heeled  square-toed  shoes.  With  very 
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little  variation  of  cadence,  and  in  a deep  full  tone, 
accompanied  by  a sawing  kind  of  action,  which  had 
more  of  the  senate  than  of  the  stage  in  it,  he  rolled  out 
his  heroics  with  an  air  of  dignified  indifference  that 
seemed  to  disdain  the  plaudits  that  were  bestowed  on  1 
him. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Quin  was  not  greatly 
pleased  at  the  advent  of  Garrick,  and  the  rush  of 
the  town  to  his  feet.  “ Garrick  is  a new  religion,” 
he  said,  mockingly  ; ‘ ‘ Whitfield  was  followed  for 
a time,  hut  the  people  will  all  come  to  church 
again  ! ” But  they  never  did.  Once  in  the  magic 
circle  of  Garrick’s  art  there  was  no  breaking  away  j 
again.  He  attracted  and  kept  his  public.  His 
fame  grew  and  strengthened  every  day.  The 
town  flocked  from  the  court  end  to  Goodman’s  . 


Fields.  In  1745  he  was  playing  at  Drury  Lane. 
He  visited  Dublin,  receiving  an  extraordinary 
welcome.  The  title  of  the  English  Koscius  was 
first  bestowed  upon  him  there.  Tn  1747,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Lacy,  he  was  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre. 

Johnson  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  to 
have  felt  no  envy  at  his  pupil’s  brilliant  triumph. 
He  was  entitled  to  rate  his  intellect  and  talents 
at  a higher  rate  than  Garrick’s,  yet  he  found  him- 
self suffering  often  the  severest  privations  while 
the  actor  was  in  the  receipt  of  an  enormous  in- 
come. His  own  poverty,  however,  seemed  more 
easily  borne  than  the  prosperity  of  his  friend. 
He  could  not  but  he  jealous.  He  took  to  under- 
valuing the  abilities  of  Garrick,  to  scoffing  at  his 
profession.  In  his  life  of  Savage,  published  in 
1744,  writing  complimentarily  of  Wilks,  the 
actor,  he  could  not  refrain  from  violent  reflections 
upon  other  players.  “ A man,”  he  wrote,  “ who, 
whatever  were  his  abilities  or  skill  as  an  actor, 
deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his  virtues, 
which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  less  often  in  his  profession  than  in  any 
other.  To  be  humane,  generous  and  candid  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  merit  in  any  case  ; but  those 
qualities  deserve  still  greater  praise  when  they  are 
found  in  that  condition  which  makes  almost  every 
other  man  for  whatever  reason  contemptuous,  in- 
solent, jyetulant,  selfish,  and  hrutitl. ” These  are 
strong  words.  Indeed  his  pupil’s  success  was 
hard  to  forgive.  Throughout  his  life  Johnson  was 
steadily  consistent  in  his  abuse  of  the  actors  ; 
both  before  and  after  the  production  of  “Irene” 
his  tone  was  the  same.  “Players,  sir!  I look 
upon  them  as  no  better  than  creatures  set  upon 
tables  and  joint-stools  to  make  faces  and  produce 
laughter  like  dancing  dogs!”  “A  player ! — a 
showman  ! — a fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 


shilling.”  “ To  talk  of  respect  for  a player  ! Do 
you  respect  a rope-dancer  or  a ballad-singer  ? A 
fellow  who  claps  a hump  on  his  back  and  a lump 
on  his  leg,  and  cries  ‘/  am  Richard  the  Third!’ 
Kay,  sir,  a ballad-singer  is  a higher  man,  for  he 
does  two  things — he  repeats  and  he  sings ; there 
is  both  recitation  and  music  in  hjs  performance  ; 
the  player  only  recites.” 

“ Who  can  repeat  JI audit's  soliloquy,  ‘ To  be  or 
not  to  be,’  as  Garrick  does  it  ?”  Boswell  asks. 


“Anybody  may,”  is  the  answer.  “Jemmy 
there” — (a  boy  about  eight  years  old  who  was  in 
the  room) — “ will  do  as  "well  in  a week.” 


Boswell.  “No,  no,  sir!  and,  as  a proof  of  the 
merit  of  great  acting,  and  of  the  value  which  man- 
kind sets  upon  it,  Garrick  has  got  a hundred 
thousand  pounds  ! ” 

Johnson.  “Is  getting  a hundred  thousand  pounds 
a proof  of  excellence  t That  has  been  done  by  a 
scoundrel  commissary  ! ” 

“You  two  talk  so  loud,”  says  Garrick,  playing 
Kinij  Lear,  to  Johnson  and  Murphy,  conversing 
in  the  wings  of  Drury  Lane ; “ you  destroy  all  my 
feelings.” 

“Prithee!”  cries  Johnson,  “don't  talk  of 
feelings  ! Punch  has  no  feelings  ! ” 

Garrick,  manager,  generously  offered  to  produce 
his  old  master’s  tragedy.  But  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way,  proceeding  chiefly,  it  must- 
be  said,  from  the  author.  Garrick  suggested  the 
alterations  he  thought  necessary.  These  Johnson 
refused  to  make.  He  would  not  suffer  that  the 
work  he  ‘ ‘ had  been  obliged  to  keep  more  than 
the  nine  years  of  Horace  should  be  revised  and 
altered  at  the  pleasure  of  a player.”  A violent 
dispute  ensued,  and  Garrick  called  upon  the  llev. 
Dr.  Taylor  to  interpose. 

“Sir!”  cried  the  author,  in  a rage,  “the 
fellow  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad,  that 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands 
and  kicking  his  heels  !” 

A compromise  was  effected : certain  of  the  sug- 
gested changes  were  made,  others  were  abandoned. 
The  subject  of  the  tragedy  is  very  hard  and  grim. 
It  is  undramatie — it  is  uninteresting — without 
pathos,  or  feeling,  or  emotion.  It  is  a story  of 
one  incident.  The  Sultan  Mahomet,  charged  by 
his  ministers  with  over-fondness  for  his  Greek 
mistress  Irene,  to  the  neglect  of  his  state  affairs 
and  the  ruin  of  his  empire,  puts  her  to  death  as  an- 
atonement  for  his  fault.  What  can  be  done  with 
such  materials  ? Are  we  to  sympathise  with  tho 
sultan  murderer  or  with  his  seraglio  victim  ? Where 
is  the  poetical  justice  of  the  story  ? And  certainly 
Johnson  had  no  power  to  invest  the  fable  with 
any  tenderness  or  sentiment  it  did  not  possess  in 
itself.  His  characters  are  simply  grand  automata, 
who  walk  about  and  wave  their  hands  and  utter 
musical  but  pompons  blank  verse.  Nature  is  care- 
fully hammered  out  of  the  lines  ; they  pertain  to 
Art  solely.  All  is  brain-work  ; there  is  no  heart 
in  the  play.  The  verses  scan  perfectly,  they  are- 
as  smooth  as  ice,  and  as  cold;  while  there  is 
something  cloying  and  oppressive  about  the  mono- 
tonous march  of  the  music,  which  seems  to  be 
almost  the  more  somniferous  where  it  should  be 
the  more  stirring.  There  is  not  a broken  line 
in  the  play ; no  emotion  nor  excitement  ever 
disturbs  the  rhythm,  and  Irene  does  not  forget 
the  melody  of  her  lines  even  in  the  throes  of 
strangulation. 

Garrick  had  engaged  a strong  company,  He 
desired  to  give  “ Irene  ” the  benefit  of  this.  To 
secure  the  aid  of  his  rival,  Spranger  Barry,  “the 
silver-toned,”  the  manager  made  a merit  of  ceding 
to  him  the  part  of  Mahomet,  taking  himself  that 
of  Demetrius.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
deemed  this  character  afforded  him  better  oppor- 
tunities ; and,  certainly,  the  most  dramatic  scenes 
in  the  play  are  those  in  which  the  Greek  lover 
appears,  though  his  influence  upon  the  story  is  not 
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important.  The  greatest  applause  on  the  first 
night,  was  awarded  to  liis  speech  of  "to-morrow,” 
which,  however,  is  too  long  to  quote.  It  contains 
the  most  vivid  and  vigorous  lines  of  the  tragedy, 
though  these  incline  to  the  inflated.  Irene  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  was  then  about 
thirty -seven.  She  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  genius,  who  pleased  alike  in  parts  of 
high  tragedy,  or  low  comedy  ; was  at  home  both 
in  Lady  Macbeth  and  in  Boll  Common.  Churchill 
wrote  of  her  : 

Pritchard  by  nature  for  the  stage  design’d, 

In  person  graceful,  and  in  sense  refined, 

Her  art  as  much  as  nature’s  friend  became, 

Her  voice  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  fame, 

Who  knows  so  well  in  Majesty  to  please, 

Attemper'd  by  the  graceful  charms  of  ease. 

Mrs.  Cibber  was  the  Aspcisia.  "I  think  she 
got  more  reputation  than  she  deserved,”  said 
Johnson,  " as  she  had  great  sameness,  though  her 
expression  was  undoubtedly  very  line.  Mrs.  Clive 
was  the  best  player  I ever  saw.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
was  a very  good  one,  but  she  had  something 
affected  in  her  manner.  I imagine  that  she  had 
some  player  of  the  former  age  in  her  eye  which 
occasioned  it.”  Havard  (who  wrote  the  tragedies 
of  " Scanderbeg,”  " Charles  the  First,”  and  " Re- 
gulns  ” ),  Berry,  Sowdon,  and  Burton  were  en- 
trusted with  the  subordinate  characters.  The  play 
was  most  carefully  rehearsed,  the  dresses  were 
magnificent,  if  incorrect.  The  scene  we  arc  told — 
there  was  only  one,  the  play  was  of  classical 
pattern,  and  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action 
most  rigidly  regarded — “ was  splendid  and  gay  ; 
well  adapted  to  the  inside  of  a Turkish  seraglio  ; 
the  viesv  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  it  was  in 
the  taste  of  eastern  elegance.” 

In  his  character  of  dramatic  author,  Johnson 
considered  that  he  was  bound  to  appear  more  gaily 
attired  than  was  his  custom.  He  discarded  his 
ordinai’y  snuff-brown  suit,  and  appeared  in  a 
scarlet  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  rich  gold  lace, 
and  a gold-laced  hat.  He  showed  his  new  magni- 
ficence behind  the  scenes  of  the  theatre,  and  also 
in  one  of  the  side  boxes,  on  the  night  of  the  pro- 
duction of  "Irene.”  Perhaps  he  desired  to  assume 
for  the  occasion  a pose  of  extreme  dignity,  for  he 
informed  Mr.  Langton,  "that  when  in  that  dress 
he  could  not  treat  people  with  the  same  ease  as 
when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes.”  Dr.  Adams  has 
described  the  first  performance  when  the  house 
would  seem  to  have  been  crowded.  "Before  the 
curtain  drew  up  there  were  cat-calls  whistling, 
which  alarmed  Johnson’s  friends.  The  prologue, 
which  was  -written  by  himself,  in  a manly  strain, 
soothed  the  audience,  and  the  play  went  on 
tolerably,  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be 
strangled  upon  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two 
lines  with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck.  The 
audience  cried  out  ‘ Murder ! murder ! ’ She 
several  times  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  At 
last,  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.” 
Malone  complained  that  the  audience  took  offence 
at  an  incident  they  were  in  the  habit  of  applaud- 
ing in  Rowe’s  "Tamerlane.”  But,  in  fact,  they 
had  restrained  their  impatience  as  long  as  possible. 

| It  boiled  over  at  last.  They  would  not  have  been  ; 


olfended  at  the  bowstring  business,  had  they  been 
pleased  at  what  had  preceded  it.  They  were  not — 
they  were  dreadfully  wearied.  The  loud  condem- 
nation that  is  heard  at  particular  points  in  doomed 
plays  is  generally  the  result  of  pent-up  displeasure 
rather  than  a sudden  ebullition  of  antagonism. 
"Irene”  was  a decided  failure.  After  the  first 
performance  the  catastrophe,  which  it  was  said  had 
been  made  to  transpire  on  the  stage  at  the  instance 
of  Garrick,  who  hoped  probably  to  crown  a heavy 
play  with  an  effective  conclusion,  was  transferred 
to  behind  the  scenes.  Irene  was  carried  out  to 
execution.  She  screams : 

Unutterable  anguish  ! 

Guilt  and  despair  ! l’ale  spectres  grin  around  me, 

And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation  ! 

O,  hear  my  prayers  ! Accept,  all-pitying  Heaven, 

These  tears,  these  pangs,  these  last  remains  of  life, 

Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day 

Be  charged  upon  my  soul.  0,  mercy,  mercy  ! 

After  which  the  stage  direction  runs.  " Mutes 
force  her  out.” 

But  the  alteration  had  little  effect  upon  the 
subsequent  audiences.  In  fact,  the  objections 
were  not  only  to  the  end  of  the  play,  but  also  to 
the  beginning  and  the  middle.  Burney  mentions 
that  Johnson  in  his  side  box  was  observed  during 
the  representation  to  be  dissatislied  with  some 
of  the  speeches,  and  the  conduct  of  the  play ; 
and  even  expressed  his  disapprobation  aloud. 
Garrick,  for  his  friend's  sake  and  his  own,  did 
all  he  could  to  achieve  a success.  He  kept  the 
play  on  the  boards  and  the  public  out  of  the 
boxes  for  nine  nights.  After  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  it,  and  "Irene”  was  never 
played  again. 

Johnson  was  remunerated  by  the  receipts  of  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  of  performance. 
These,  after  deducting  expenses,  amounted  to 
l9§m  17s.  From  Dodsley  lie  received  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  copyright.  Aaron  Hill  wrote  to 
Mr.  Mallet,  "I  was  at  the  anomalous  Mr.  John- 
son’s benefit,  and  found  the  play  his  proper  repre- 
sentative ; strong  sense,  ungraced  by  sweetness  or 
decorum.”  When  asked  as  to  how  he  felt  upon 
the  ill  success  of  his  tragedy',  Johnson  replied  : 
"Like  the  monument.”  Whether  he  was  altogether 
conscious  of  the  extent  of  its  failure  is  question- 
able ; but  he  seldom  referred  to  the  subject,  and 
he  never  repeated  the  attempt.  Perhaps  Garrick 
would  have  been  reluctant  enough  to  try  his  public 
with  a second  tragedy  from  the  pen  of  Doctor 
Johnson. 

Fora  time,  Johnson  availed  himself  of  his  entree 
to  the  green  room,  aud  seemed  to  find  pleasure  iu 
the  sprightly  gossip  of  the  players.  At  last,  he 
said  : 

"No,  David.  I’ll  come  no  more  behind  your 
scenes,”  and  he  went  on  to  explain  that  " the  silk 
stockings  and  white  bosoms  of  the  actresses  ” dis- 
turbed his  philosophieal  serenity. 

Of  some  of  the  performers  he  seemed  to  think 
highly.  He  valued  Mrs.  Olive’s  comic  powers, 
and  enjoyed  conversation  with  her. 

" Olive,  sir,  is  a good  thing  to  sit  by,  she  always 
understands  what  you  say.” 

The  lady  reciprocated  his  regard. 
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“I  love  to  sit  by  Doctor’ Johnson,”  she  said, 
“he  always  entertains  me.”  , 

He  was  often  a guest  at  Garrick’s  house,  when 
Mrs.  Peg  Woffington  presided,  and  he  was  there, 
on  the  night  when  Garrick, — who  like  all  men 
who  have  ever  known  the  want  of  money,  had 
occasional  fits  of  penuriousness, — grumbled  at  the 
strength  of  the  tea,  and  cried  out : 

“ Why  it’s  as  red  as  blood  ! ” 

Perhaps  he  never  wholly  forgave  Garrick's 
success.  Yet  he  could  speak  of  it  temperately, 
and  almost  generously,  at  times. 

“ Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  Garrick  assumes , 

I a man  who  has  advanced  the  dignity  of  his  pru- 
1 fession.  Garrick  has  made  a player  a high  cha- 
racter, and  all  supported  by  great  wealth  of  his 
own  acquisition.  If  all  this  had  happened  to  me, 

I should  have  had  a couple  of  fellows  with  long 
poles  walking  before  me  to  knock  down  every- 
body that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if  all  this 
had  happened  to  Cibber,  or  Quin,  they’d  have 
jumped  over  the  moon.  Yet  (smiling),  Garrick 
speaks  to  us  ! ” Dcttox  Cook. 

VISITS  TO  THE  IRISH  CONVICT 
PRISONS. 

No.  I. 

The  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
at  Dublin,  in  August  last,  afforded  to  many 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining  for 
themselves  v,  hat  has  lately  engaged  considerable 
public  attention — the  Irish  Convict  System — 
as  developed  and  carried  on  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  which  Captain  Walter  Crofton  is  the 
chairman. 

Even  those  who  have  not  been  called  on  to  pay 
any  special  attention  to  the  management  of 
convicts,  and  to  the  principle  and  plan  of  convict 
prisons,  must  bo  aware  that  some  very  radical  and 
important  difference  must  exist  .between  the  Irish 
and  the  English  Convict  Prisons.  On  our  side  of 
the  channel  it  would  require  a very  great  stretch  of 
philanthropy  even  to  make  the  trial  of  taking  men 
into  employment  who  were  known  to  be  just  dis- 
charged from  Portland  or  other  Convict  Prisons ; — 
those  whohave  come  under  our  o wii  knowledge  have 
been  complete  failures  ; — the  newspaper  police  re- 
ports continually  record  offences  committed  by 
prisoners  discharged  under  licence  or  ticket-of- 
leavc ; and  we  know  that  some  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  reformed  characters,  if 
long  years  of  training  and  instruction  in  Govern- 
ment prisons  could  make  them  so.  The  English 
public  does  not  believe  in  the  reformation  of 
prisoners  by  the  system  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  contrary  is  the  case  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  There  is  a belief  in  Ireland  that  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  the  convict  prisons  dots  reform  those 
who  are  the  subject  of  it;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  belief  is,  that  masters  are  ready  to  receive  dis- 
charged prisoners  into  their  employment ; those 
who  at  first,  doubtingly,  tried  some,  now  confi- 
dently apply  for  more.  The  knowledge  that  trust- 
worthy, hard-working  men  are  to  he  obtained  by- 
application  at  the  prison  for  those  whose  time  is 
completed,  is  becoming  so  general,  that  the  grand 
problem  is  solved — “ what  are  wo  to  do  with  our 


convicts  ? ” The  bulk  of  them  .are  absorbed  into 
the  population  as  honest  labourers,  and  those 
whose  home  connections  make  it  undesirable  for 
them  to  remain  hi  their  own  country,  emigrate  to 
others,  well  prepared  to  become  useful  and  respect- 
able members  of  society  elsewhere. 

What  is  the  real  secret  of  this  marvellous  differ- 
ence ? 

And  why  is  it  that,  while  elsewhere  we  hear  of 
increase  of  crime  and  of  re-convictions  of  those 
who  have  already  put  the  country  to  great 
expense  by  years  of  public  maintenance  in  prison, 
in  Ireland  the  number  of  convicts  has  actually 
diminished  from  4,27S,  in  January  1,  1854,  with 
several  hundreds  in  those  of  Bermuda  and  Gib- 
raltar, who  have  since  been  discharged,  and  on 
January1-  I,  I860,  there  were  only  1G3I  convicts; 
with  74  in  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar. 

We  desired  then  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
visit  to  Dublin,  to  satisfy  ourselves  fully  on 
these  points,  and  to  verify,  by  personal  observa- 
tion, what  we  had  heard  of  the  Irish  Convict 
System. 

The  reformatory'  section  of  the  Association  had 
received  an  admirable  and  lucid  statement  of  the 
system,  and  its  results,  from  a paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, read  by  Captain  Crofton  himself,  which  wTas 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  by 
an  attentive  audience,  but  by  the  venerable  presi- 
dent, Lord  Brougham,  who  strongly  expressed  Ids 
approbation  of  it.  But  we  desired  also  an  impar- 
tial statement  of  the  whole  sy'stem,  and  this  was 
given  by'  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  in  his 
presidential  address.  After  brieily  reviewing  the 
history  of  Reformatory  Schools  for  juveniles, 
wliieh  are  now  established  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land, he  referred  to  the  touching  story  of  the 
“ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  in  which,  a hundred  years 
ago,  Oliver  Gold  snath  developed  the  trne  princi- 
ples which  should  combine  punishment  and  refor- 
mation. “ Throughout  the  whole  prison  life  of 
the  convict”  (in  Ireland),  he  continues,  “these 
guiding  principles  regulate  his  treatment.  He 
enters  Mount  joy  prison,  and  he  has  there  to 
undergo  the  hard  discipline  of  cellular  incarcera- 
tion. He  works  alone,  not  often  visited  by  any 
one,  and  with  ample  opportunity'  for  meditation 
and  repentance  during  his  nine  months  of  that 
probationary  state.  But  he  is  allowed  to  have  hope 
of  the  future, — a hope  to  be  realised  by  himself. 
The  shortening  of  this  period  of  his  separation  de- 
pends on  his  good  conduct,  and  he  knows  that 
when  it  shall  have  ended,  he  will  have  still  further 
opportunity  of  improving  his  condition  by  his  own 
endeavours.  This  expectation  produces  its  natural 
result  in  his  quiet  and  orderly  demeanour,  and  his 
obedience  to  authority,  and  in  most  instances  the 
period  of  his  cellular  confinement  is  accordingly 
abridged.  Then  he  passes  to  Spike  Island  or 
Pkilipstown,  where  he  labours  in  association  with 
others  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  w'herc 
continuing  good  behaviour  enables  him  to  rise 
from  class  to  class,  gaining  all  the  while  something 
for  himself  from  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  until  he  be- 
comes fit  for  an  intermediate  prison,  where  ho  has 
more  of  freedom  and  a larger  share  of  his  own 
earnings,  and  where  the  same  stimulating  and 
sustaining  influence  of  hope  still  operates  upon 
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I him.  By  his  own  efforts  he  can  lay  np  a little 
| store  for  the  day  of  liberation,  and  by  his  own 

I eilorts  he  can  hasten  the  coming  of  that  happy 

day.  If  he  will  so  act  as  to  obtain  good  marks  it 
is  hastened  ; if  he  fails  to  obtain  them  it  is  post- 
I honed.  Then,  during  the  period  of  his  detention 
in  the  intermediate  prison,  he  has,  in  a higher 
degree,  the  bene  lit  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
i which  has  been  offered  to  him  continually,  with 
the  higher  blessing  of  the  religious  care  of  a 
zealous  and  instructed  chaplain,  from  the  coin- 
j mencement  of  his  incarceration.  A lecturer,  a 
gentleman  very  competent  and  very  devoted  to  his 
duty,  addresses  to  him  plain  speech  on  subjects 
calculated  to  arouse  his  interest  and  awaken  his 
faculties  ...  In  very  many  cases,  as  part  of  his 
penal  probation,  he  is  employed  at  large  in  this  city 
and  its  neighbourhood  on  such  service  as  the  con- 
vict directors  deem  suitable  for  him,  or  at  Lusk, 
where  you  will  find  him  discharging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  without  enclosure 
or  confinement  of  any  kind  ; and  it  is  found  that  he 
can  bo  so  trusted  safely,  and  that  neither  the  city 
messenger  nor  the  Lusk  workman  ever  dreams  of 
escaping  from  a control  which  has  no  apparatus  of 
bolts  and  bars  to  make  it  effectual.  And  so  the 
man  passes  from  the  prison  to  his  place  in  society 
— not  his  old  place,  but  a higher  and  better  place. 
He  does  not  make  the  passage  abruptly  or  with- 
out reasonable  preparation.  Generally  he  is 
liberated  as  the  recompense  of  meritorious  con- 
duct before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  ; and 
the  liberation  is  conditional,  subject  to  be  ended  if 
he  falls  again.  And  for  a time  he  is  under  the 
eye  of  authority,  and  finds  confirmation  of  his 
good  purposes  in  the  checks  which  its  supervi- 
sion puts  upon  him,  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  a return  to  crime.  But, 
more  than  this,  the  continuing  guardianship  is 
not  at  all  strongly  repressive.  To  the  liberated 
convict  it  is  a protection  against  the  influence  of 
those  who  would  turn  him  back  to  wickedness, 
and  it  gives  him  a shield  against  many  mischiefs 
and  many  misconceptions  which  would  be  en- 
tailed by  his  tainted  character,  if  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  appeal  to  the  officers  of 
justice  as  to  his  changed  life  and  renewed  trust- 
worthiness.” 

Such  is  a brief  sketch,  by  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  the  Attorney-General,  of  the  system,  the 
working  of  which  we  were  anxious,  personally,  to 
inspect. 

Our  lirst  visit  was  to  Lusk  Common,  one  of 
the  intermediate  prisons,  the  last  stage  which  the 
convict  undergoes  before  receiving  liberty.  A 
large  party  assembled,  among  them  many  magis- 
trates, and  other  influential  persons  from  various 
parts  of  England,  and  an  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to 
Lusk.  Had  we  been  merely  strangers  on  a plea- 
sure excursion  we  should  probably  have  passed  by 
without  especial  notice  what  is,  morally  considered, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  spots  in  the  island. 
There  was  nothing  to  attract  any  attention. 
Before  us  was  a large  common,  part  of  which  had 
been  reclaimed,  and  gave  evidence  of  much  skilled 
labour  having  been  bestowed  on  it.  Other  parts 
were  perfectly  wild,  and  we  saw  a number  of  men 
working  very  steadily  at  the  drainage  of  it.  No 
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one  would  have  noticed  that  they  were  not  ordinary 
labourers  ; they  wore  no  prison  uniform,  but  the 
ordinary  peasant  dress  ; they  appeared  under 
the  control  of  no  gaol  official,  and  no  turnkey 
was  watching  them ; they  were  not  handling 
the  pickaxe  and  spade  with  the  unwilling  air 
of  men  who  were  under  compulsion  to  perform 
a certain  amount  of  Government  work,  but  like 
free  labourers  who  would  gladly  do  as  hard  a day’s 
work  as  they  could.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
i those  men  were  prisoners,  anil  even  more,  men 
convicted  of  no  ordinary  offences,  but  who  were 
under  long  sentences  of  penal  servitude  ; such 
men  as  those  who  had  burst  forth  into  violent  re-  j 
hellion  at  Portland,  and  who  had  been  more 
recently,  at  Chatham,  controlled  only  by  extra- 
ordinary severity,  after  the  most  ferocious  out- 
breaks, and  outrageous  attacks  on  the  officers. 
Looking  at  these  men  we  could  hardly,  as  an 
English  magistrate  remarked,  believe  what  we 
saw  w ith  our  own  eyes.  We  might  have  waited 
to  converse  with  some  of  the  prisoners,  for  so  they 
really  wrere,  aud  we  were  quite  at  lil forty  to  do 
so,  but  delicacy  restrained  us.  Indeed,  once 
observing  a group  assembled  round  one  young 
man,  we  approached  to  listen,  but  we  saw  that  ho 
was  hanging  down  his  head  with  evident  shame, 
and  found  that  some  one  was  most  injudiciously 
questioning  him  respecting  his  former  life,  and  his 
feelings  while  engaged  in  a career  of  crime  ; — so 
we  passed  on,  and  gave  a courteous  greeting  to 
another,  who  responded  with  a inanly,  respectful 
air,  not  as  one  who  had  for  ever  lost  his  position 
in  life.  The  directors,  Captain  Crofton  and  Cap- 
tain Whitby,  pointed  out  and  explained  the  few 
and  simple  buildings.  The  only  dwellings  pro- 
vided for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  convicts  con- 
sisted of  turo  large  huts  of  corrugated  iron,  each 
of  which  would  contain  accommodation  for  lifty  i 
men  and  one  officer,  the  beds  being  so  arranged 
that  they  could  be  put  out  of  the  way  and  the 
room  converted  into  a dining  and  sitting  room. 
There  were  a few  simple  tenements  for  the  rosi- 
Since  of  the  superintendent,  and  for  the  cooking 
and  bathing  of  the  men  ; but  everything  was  as 
informal,  simple,  and  inexpensive  as  possible. 
Captain  Crofton  pointed  out  some  small  houses  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  common.  Those,  he  told  us, 
after  withdrawing  us  from  the  hearing  of  the  men, 
had  been  intended  for  policemen,  as  it  had  been 
considered  quite  unsafe  for  a body  of  criminals  to 
be  left  with  no  police  near.  The  houses  had  never 
been  used ; there  had  never  been  occasion  for 
any  police  agency.  One  superintendent  only  has 
charge  of  each  hut.  The  few  labourers  employed 
with  the  men  at  work  live  in  separate  houses 
near. 

After  inspecting  all  parts  of  the  premises,  and 
satisfying  ourselves  that  everything  was  as  open 
and  free  as  a common  farm,  and  that  the  men 
were  controlled  only  by  the  strong  moral  influence 
which,  combined  w ith  strict  discipline  and  steady 
adherence  to  wefl-devised  laws,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  system,  we  felt  desirous  of  learning 
how  far  these  men  were,  or  rather  had  been,  the 
same  daring  criminals  who  lill  our  Government 
prisons  in  England.  Various  questions  on  this 
subject  were  put  to  Captain  Crofton  by  the  gentle. 
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men  present,  ■who  showed  us  a table  of  the  offences 
whicli  had  been  committed  by  the  men  among 
whom  we  had  been  walking  without  fear  or  sus- 
picion. We  were  astounded  to  lind  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  almost  every  conceivable  offence. 
There  were  highway  robbers,  burglars,  &c.  ; mur- 
derers, only,  are  not  admitted  here,  but  must 
finish  their  term  of  imprisonment  under  the  closer 
confinement  of  the  prisons.  We  were  particularly 
anxious  to  ascertain  this  fact,  having  heard  it 
asserted  that  the  inmates  of  the  Irish  convict 
prisons  were  of  a lower  grade  of  crime  than  those 
in  the  sister  country.  This  is  not  the  case,  aud 
the  table  which  he  presented  to  us  is  a satisfactory 
proof  of  this. 

S.MITHFIELD  AND  Ll’SK  INTERMEDIATE  PRISONS. 


Summary  of  Convictions  of  Prisoners  now  in  Custody, 


Au 

g.  22,  1861. 

Siuithfield. 

Lusk. 

1st  Conviction  . 

12 

1st  Conviction  . 

. 12 

2nd 

do.  . . . 

10 

2nd 

do.  . 

. 19 

3rd 

do. 

12 

3rd 

do. 

. 12 

4th 

do.  . * . 

5 

4th 

do.  . 

. 4 

5th 

do. 

2 

5th 

do. 

. 7 

6 th 

do.  . . . 

1 

6th 

do.  . 

. 1 

8th 

do. 

2 

7th 

do. 

. 1 

9th 

do.  • . . 

] 

Sth 

do.  . 

o 

10th 

do. 

2 

9th 

do. 

! 2 

11th 

do.  . . . 

1 

10  th 

do.  . 

. 1 

14  th 

do.  . ♦ 

2 

12  th 

do. 

. 2 

15th 

do.  . ; . 

1 

14th 

do.  . 

. 1 

41st 

do. 

1 

17th 

do. 

. 1 

45th 

do.  . . . 

1 

Total  . . 

53 

Total  . 

. 65 

Therefore  94  out 

of  the  11 S 

are  known 

“Old 

Offenders/’  some  of  the  remainder  being  known  to  the 
police  as  bad  characters,  although  not  known  to  have 
been  before  convicted  in  the  same  county. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  the  English  are  more 
unmanageable  than  the  Irish.  Our  own  expe- 
rience of  the  criminals  of  both  nations  would 
be  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  There  are, 
besides,  many  English  in  tire  Irish  convict  prisons, 
and  many  Irish  convicts  in  the  English  prisons, 
but  their  pecidiar  nationality  does  not  render  any 
different  treatment  necessary.  The  objection  is 
futile.  The  principles  and  the  system  which  have 
happily  been  the  means  of  bringing  these  outcasts 
of  society  into  the  orderly,  respectful,  self-con- 
trolled men  whom  we  saw,  arc  founded  on  uni- 
versal conditions  of  human  nature,  and  if  proved 
true  in  one  place  may  be  readily  adapted  to 
another  by  men  who,  like  Captain  Crofton,  com- 
prehend them,  and  possess  the  personal  qualities 
which  are  requisite  to  carry  them  out.  What 
those  qualities  are,  and  what  are  the  peculiarities 
of  the  plans,  we  more  fully  ascertained  on  our 
visits  to  the  other  prisons  which  form  part  of 
the  whole  system.  On  this  occasion  we  were 
anxious  to  learn  the  actual  truth,  and  of  that  we 
were  fully  satisfied.  The  testimony  of  the  labour 
master  was  no  more  than  we  were  prepared  to 
expect. 

“ I have  been  engaged  on  various  public 
works,”  he  said,  “for  thirty  years,  yet  never 


before  have  I had  under  me  a set  of  men  so  well 

conducted,  so  free  from  bad  language,  so  attentive 

to  their  duty.”  Mary  Carpenter. 

(To  be  continved.) 

MAKK  BOZZAKL 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  WILnELM  MULLER. 

Open  wide,  proud  Missolonghi,  open  wide  thy  portals 
high, 

Where  repose  the  bones  of  heroes,  teach  us  cheerfully 
to  die  ! 

Open  wide  thy  lofty  portals,  open  wide  thy  vaults  pro- 
found ; 

Up,  and  scatter  laurel  garlands  to  the  breeze  and  on 
the  ground  ! 

Mark  Bozzari’s  noble  body  is  the  freight  to  thee  we  hear, 

Mark  Bozzari's  ! Who  for  hero  great  as  lie  to  weep 
will  dare  ? 

Tell  his  wounds,  his  victories  over  ! Which  in  number 
greatest  he  ? 

Every  victory  has  its  wound,  and  every  wound  its 
victory  ! 

See,  a turhan’d  head  is  grimly  set  on  all  our  lances  here  ! 

See,  how  the  Osiuauli’s  banner  swathes  in  purple  folds 
his  bier  1 

See,  oh  see  the  latest  trophies,  which  ouv  hero’s  glory 
seal’d, 

When  his  glaive  with  gore  was  drunken  on  great 
Karpinissi’s  field  ! 

In  the  murkiest  hour  of  midnight  did  we  at  his  call 
arise, 

Through  the  gloom  like  lightning-flaslics  flash’d  the 
fury  from  our  eyes  ; 

With  a shout,  across  our  knees  we  snapp’d  the  scab- 
bards of  our  swords, 

Better  down  to  mow  the  harvest  of  the  mellow  Turkish 
hordes  ; 

And  we  clasp’d  our  hands  together,  and  each  warrior 
stroked  his  beard, 

And  one  stamp’d  the  sward,  another  ruLbed  his  blade, 
and  vow’d  its  weird. 

Then  Bozzari’s  voice  resounded : “On,  to  the  barbarian’s 
lair ! 

On,  and  follow  me,  my  brothers,  see  you  keep  together 
there  ! 

Should  yon  miss  me,  you  will  find  me  surely  in  the 
Pasha’s  tent ! 

On,  with  God  ! Through  Him  our  foemen,  death  itself 
through  Him  is  silent  ! 

On  !”  And  swift  he  snatch’d  the  bugle  from  the  hands 
of  him  that  blew, 

And  himself  awoke  a summons  that  o’er  dale  and 
mountain  flew, 

Till  each  rock  and  cliff  made  answer  clear  and  clearer 
to  the  call, 

But  a clearer  echo  sounded  in  the  bosom  of  us  all ! 

As  from  midnight’s  hattlemented  keep  the  lightnings 
of  the  Lord 

Sweep,  so  swept  our  swords,  and  smote  the  tyrants  and 
their  slavish  horde  ; 

As  the  trump  of  doom  shall  waken  sinners  in  their 
graves  that  lie, 

So  through  all  the  Turkish  eaguer  thunder’d  this 
appalling  cry  : 

‘ ‘ Mark  Bozzari ! Mark  Bozzari ! Suliotes,  smite  them 
in  their  lair  1” 

Such  the  goodly  morning-greeting  that  we  gave  the 
sleepers  there. 

And  they  stagger’d  from  their  slumber,  and  they  ran 
from  street  to  street, 

Kan  like  sheep  without  a shepherd,  striking  wild  at  all 
they  meet ; 


By  the  wouuds  thy  hand  lia<l  cloven,  hy  the  wounds 
that  seam’d  thy  breast, 

Lying,  as  thou  hadst  foretold  us,  in  the  Pasha’s  tent 
at  rest  ! 

Open  wide,  proud  Missolonghi,  open  wide  thy  portals 
high, 

Where  repose  the  hones  of  heroes,  teach  us  cheerfully 
to  die ! 


Open  wide  thy  vaults  ! Within  their  holy  bounds  a 
conch  we’d  make, 

Where  our  hero,  laid  with  heroes,  may  his  long  last 
slumber  take  ! 

Rest,  beside  that  Rock  of  Honour,  brave  Count  Nor* 
maun,  rest  thy  head. 

Till  at  the  archangel's  trumpet  all  the  graves  give  up 
their  dead  ! 

Tiieopore  Martin. 
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Ban,  and  frenzied  by  Death’s  angels,  v ho  amidst  their  Greeks  by  hundreds,  Turks  by  thousands,  there  like 
myriads  stray’d,  scatter’d  seed  they  lay, 

Brother,  in  bewilder’d  fury,  dash’d  and  fell  on  brother’s  On  the  field  of  Karpinissi,  when  the  morning  broke  in 
blade.  grey. 

Ask  the  night  of  our  achievements  ! It  beheld  ns  in  Mark  Bozzari,  Mark  Bozzari,  and  we  found  thee  gash’d 
the  fight,  1 and  mown ; 

But  the  day  will  never  eredlt  u hat  we  did  in  yonder  By  thy  sword  alone  we  knew  thee,  knew  thee  by  thy 
night  1 1 wounds  alone ; 

i 
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THREE  HOURS  UNDERGROUND. 

I IIAI>  been  walking  for  three  weeks  in  Cornwall 
when  1 entered  the  town  of  Redruth  one  line 

evening  in  September,  in  the  year well  never 

mind  about  the  year ; no  witness  is  bound  to 
criminate  himself,  and  there  may  be  that  in  this 
narrative  which  I should  not  wish  to  tie  up  too 
closely  with  dates  and  circumstances.  I had 
travelled  from  London  to  Falmouth  by  steamboat ; 
thence,  skirting  the  coast,  I had  enjoyed  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  England,  for  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  more  picturesque  than 
any  other  part  of  the  shores  of  Albion.  1 had 
stood  on  the  southernmost  point  of  England,  and 
spent  some  hours  with  the  coast-guardsmen, 
watching  them  whilst  they  trimmed  the  Lizard 
Light.  I had  seen  Kynancc  Core,  with  its  beautiful 
! serpentine  rocks,  where  the  green  waves  dance 
upon  a carpet  of  the  whitest  sand.  1 had  sat,  or 
had  fancied  that  I sate,  upon  the  Land's  End;  and 
believing  myself  iu  perfect  solitude,  and  securely 
engaged  in  thought,  had  been  horrified — in  such  a 
place — by  hearing  at  my  shoulder  the  croaking 
voice  of  a guide,  who  actually  told  me  that  he  knew 
a rock  a hundred  yards  more  to  seaward  than 
that  on  which  I sat,  and  offered  for  a consideration 
to  conduct  me  to  it.  This  had  been  more  than  I 
could  stand,  and  knocking  out  the  ashes  of  my 
pipe  as  a testimony  against  him,  I resumed  my 
knapsack,  sad  in  the  belief  that  there  existed  no 
place  in  England  where  the  luxury  of  solitude 
could  he  really  and  safely  enjoyed.  A short  walk 
brought  me  thence  to  the  quaint  public-house  with 
the  double-faced  sign  “ The  Last  and  First  House 
in  England.”  I had  continued  round  the  coast  as 
far  as  ISt.  Ive’s,  whence  T had  struck  out  through 
the  country  towards  Redruth,  intending  in  a few 
days  to  reach  Launceston. 

Every  tourist  I had  talked  with  expressed,  as  T 
felt,  disappointment  with  the  inland  scenery  of 
western  Cornwall.  There  are  none  of  the  moun- 
tains which  one  expects  to  find  in  so  primeval  a 
geological  formation  ; there  are  none  of  the  woods 
which  clothe  with  such  beauty  some  of  our 
western  hills  and  valleys  ; there  arc  neither  castles 
or  cathedrals  to  delight  the  arelneological  or  the 
historical  student.  Everything  bears  witness  that 
the  riches  of  the  district  are  underground.  The 
more  certain  produce  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
surface  would  yield  is  in  many  places  abandoned 
for  the  speculative  profits  of  mining.  There  arc 
mines  everywhere.  Perched  on  hills  may  be  seen 
the  unpretentious  buildings  which  are  all  that  are 
required  for  the  aboveground  works  of  a mine. 
Now  there  are  some  close  alongside  the  road,  and 
the  noise  of  the  wheels,  with  the  puffings  of  the 
steam-engine,  tells  every  passer-by  of  the  hidden 
labour  which  is  being  plied  below,  with  an  energy 
generally  encouraged  by  self-interest. 

Rodrntli  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district, 
and  long  before  I reached  the  town  1 had  resolved 
to  go  down  a copper  mine  ; for  to  make  a tour  in 
Cornwall  without  seeing  something  of  mining 
would,  T felt,  be  as  great  a loss  of  opportunity  as 
to  witness  the  greatest  composition  of  our  greatest 
dramatist  with  the  best  known  and  most  prominent 
character  omitted. 


I had  had  some  tea  and  cold  moat  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  King’s  Head,  and  with  every  bodily 
want  satisfied,  was  speculating  on  future  proceed- 
ings, for  which  1 thought  possibly  the  local  paper 
might  give  me  some  guidance  ; so  obtaining  from 
the  waiter  a coffee-stained  sheet  of  news,  I was 
dreamily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  advertise- 
ments. There  were  many  lots  of  mining  shares  for 
sale,  with  prospective  profits  which  looked — at 
least  on  paper — most  attractive.  The  language  of 
mining  is  peculiar.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  without 
good  reason  that  mines  are  likened  to  ships.  They 
are  of  the  same  gender,  their  manager  is  always 
styled  captain,  and  the  shareholders  adventurers. 

At  last  my  eye  fell  on  an  advertisement,  and 
dwelt  there  with  a sense  of  satisfaction ; — fur  did  I 
not  wish  to  go  down  a mine  ? and  surely  here  was 
the  means  of  realising;  my  desire.  “ The  Great 
Fowey  Consols  (1  am  not  bound  to  be  particular  as 
to  names),  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  the  county,  ! 
which  had  been  worked  with  great  pirofits  for  many 
years,  with  all  its  plant,  &c.,  &c.,”  was  for  sale, 
and  might  be  viewed  by  special  orders,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Tredgar,  a solicitor  in 
the  town. 

I resolved  to  apply  to  Mr.  Tredgar  early  in  the 
morning,  and  went  to  bed  pleased  in  the  prospect 
of  the  gratification  I should  experience  to-morrow.  j 
About  half-past  nine  1 found  my  way  to  Mr.  j 
Tredgar’s  office,  and  was  shown  at  once  into  his 
room.  He  was  a short,  thick  man,  with  a fussy 
manner,  but  also  with  an  appearance  of  self-help  j 
about  him,  which  made  me  think  it  not  improbable  ! 
that  he,  like  so  many  others  in  this  county,  had 
raised  himself  from  a very  humble  station. 

“ What  can  I do  for  you,  sir  2 ” said  Mr. 
Tredgar,  after  he  had  kindly  offered  mo  a chair. 

“ I want  an  order  to  look  over  the  Great  Fowey 
Consols,”  I replied,  with  external  boldness,  but 
with  much  internal  fear,  lest  Mr.  Tredgar  might 
examine  me  iu  mining,  and  find  me  sadly  unfit  to 
be  an  inspector.  Had  I known,  however,  that 
mining  speculations  arc  almost  invariably  carried 
on  with  great  secrecy,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
the  hedp  of  nmch  trickery,  I should  have  been  less 
nervous.  As  it  was,  I believe  Mr.  Tredgar  did 
not  expect  the  truth  of  me,  nor  that  any  pleasure- 
seeker  Avould  be  so  absurd  as  to  go  looking  for  it 
down  a coppcr-minc  ; and  had  I told  him  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  minerals,  he  would  probably  have 
thought  mo  a very  clover  and  dissimulating  pur- 
chaser. I was  somewhat  relieved,  however,  when 
he  sat  down,  saying  : 

“ Yes,  sir.  May  I ask  if  it  is  for  yourself,  sir  ? ” 

I told  him  I wanted  it  only  for  myself — adding 
my  name  ; when,  prefacing  with  a slight  cough,  he 
proceeded  to  take  soundings  as  to  capital. 

“ Were  there  many  adventurers  associated  with 
myself,  and  was  1 aware  of  the  amount  of  capital 
required  ? ” 

I could  answer  none  of  these  questions,  I said  ; 
a reply  which  seemed  thoroughly  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Tredgar,  for,  taking  a pen,  he  dashed  off  an 
order  to  inspect  the  mine,  where  he  told  me  I 
should  receive  every  attention. 

Wishing  him  good  morning,  T hurried  back  to  j 
my  inn,  strapped  on  my  knapsack,  and  set  oft  for  j 
the  Great  Fowey  Mine,  which  was  situated  about  | 
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six  miles  from  Redrutli.  Many"  inquiries  were 
necessary  to  learn  my  road,  but  at  last,  though 
“ by  what  bye-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways  ” I 
know  not,  I reached  the  mine,  and  found  myself 
in  a large  enclosure,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
fence,  through  a gate  in  which  I had  entered,  on  the 
opposite  side  by  an  engine-house  and  buildings,  on 
a third  side  by  a large  heap  of  black -looking  slag, 
which  might  have  been  the  refuse  of  the  mine 
mixed  with  cinders,  and  on  a fourth  by  a low 
range  of  buildings,  to  one  of  which  I was  directed 
as  the  place  where  I should  find  the  agents  or 
overseers  of  the  mine.  Lifting  a latch  in  the  door 
of  one  of  these  sheds  I found  myself  in  a low 
room  with  a sanded  floor,  and  in  the  presence  of 
three  rough  looking  men,  who  were  smoking  long 
pipes,  and  talking  very  loudly  over  a can  of  beer, 
which  journeyed  from  one  to  the  other  with  sen- 
sible diminution  of  its  contents. 

They  had  not  seen  me  enter,  as  there  was  a high 
wooden  settle  before  the  door,  but  hearing  me  shut 
it  the  talking  was  suspended,  and  the  smoking  also. 
Advancing,  I took  from  my  pocket  Hr.  Tredgar’s 
letter  and  showed  it,  without  a word,  to  one  of  the 
men. 

“Will  you  go  with  this  gentleman,  Rill?”  he 
inquired  of  his  vis-a-vis  at  the  small  table. 

“No,  you’d  better  go,  Jim,”  was  Bill’s  depre- 
cating rejoinder. 

So  Jim  apparently  resolved  to  undertake  the 
duty,  and  said,  turning  to  me — 

‘ ‘ Will  you  go  down  at  once,  sir  ? ” 

“ 1 cs,  I replied,  uncertain  whether  the  floor 
would  open  and  reveal  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and 
equally  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  our  descent. 

“You’d  better  come  in  ’ere  and  shift,  sir,”  said 
Jim,  leading  the  way  to  a small  room  adjoining 
that  in  which  we  were  standing,  and  adding,  as  he 
introduced  me  to  it : 

“I’ve  had  the  things  ready  and  well  aired,  in 
case  anyone  should  come.” 

The  sight  of  these  “things,”  however  was  too 
much  for  me.  I saw  there  was  great  probability 
that  I should  come  to  grief  by  putting  head-gear 
on  my  feet,  or  by  committing  other  absurdities 
which  would  disclose  my  unprofessional  character 
to  the  miners,  so  I resolved  without  delay  to  unveil 
myself  to  Jim,  who  was  to  be  my  conductor. 

“I  may  as  well  toll  yon,”  I said,  “ that  I am 
a tourist  only.  I do  not  understand  anything  about 
mining,  and  I am  going  to  inspect  your  mine  only 
for  my  pleasure.  I shall  be  happy  to  pay  yon  for 
accompanying  me,  and  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
show  me  the  mode  of  working,  and  anything  that 
may  be  interesting  in  the  mine.” 

“ 'A  ell,  sir,  I thon’t  you  didn’t  look  much  like 
a miner,”  was  Jim's  remark  upon  this  revelation. 

“Now,  sir,”  he  continued,  “as  you  don’t  know 
nothing  about  it,  I must  tell  you — you  must 
change  everything — ” 

“Not  my  boots,’?  I said,  “surety — look  how 
strong  they  arc.”  And  I showed  him  the  thick 
soles  and  the  rows  of  large  nails. 

“ They’d  be  pretty  things  by"  the  time  you 
come  back.  Lor’  bless  yer — why  I’m  going  to 
change  everything.  You’ll  be  smothered  in  mud 
and  slush  before  you  come  back.” 

This  did  not  seem  to  promise  much  pleasure; 


but  I had  resolved  to  go  as  far  down  the  Great 
Fowey  Mine  as  possible,  so  I proceeded  at  once 
to  obey  the  miner’s  instructions. 

Soon  I had  dressed  myself  in  a clean,  comfort- 
able suit  of  thick  white  flannel,  consisting  of  shirt, 
drawers  and  socks  ; over  this  I had  drawn  a very 
muddy  and  well-worn  canvas  suit,  stiff  with  clayrey 
mud.  I put  on  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  which  pos- 
sessed the  double  virtue  of  letting  water  in  and 
out  again.  On  my  head  the  miner  adjusted  a 
white  cotton  skull  cap,  and  over  this  a species  of 
wide-awake,  made  of  thick  tin,  which  was  not 
uncomfortable, — and  would  be  serviceable,  so  Jim 
assured  me.  After  a disappearance  for  a few 
minutes,  lie  came  in  similarly  dressed. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  Jim,  “I  think  we’re  a’most 
ready,  ain’t  we?” 

“ Realty,  I don’t  know,”  was  all  I could  say-. 

“ V\  c want  candles,”  said  the  miner,  and  going 
up  to  a bundle  which  hung  on  the  wall,  lie  cut  off 
six,  and  taking  two  passed  a piece  of  rope-yarn 
through  the  loop  at  the  end  of  them,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  tied  them  firmly  to  one  of  the  buttons  of 
my  jacket.  Doing  the  same  on  his  own  jacket, 
and  giving  me  one  to  hold  in  my  hand,  he  pre- 
pared to  start. 

“ We  shall  be  back  in  three  hours,  Bill,”  said 
the  miner,  as  we  passed  through  the  outer  room, 
i followed  him,  in  a state  of  the  most  complete 
unconsciousness  as  to  how  or  where  we  were  going, 
myr  clothes  so  stiff  that  I could  hardly  bend  them, 
myr  candles  dangling  at  my  buttons,  my  general 
appearance  presenting  a picture  so  grotesque  that 
1 could  hardly"  help  laughing. 

Y e had  not  far  to  walk  to  the  mine.  There 
were  a few  planks  tying  over  what  seemed  to  be 
a large  well-hole,  from  an  open  part  of  which  a 
ladder  projected  some  four  feet.  So  little  did  I 
think  that  this  could  he  our  moans  of  descent, 
that  I was  passing  it,  before  I saw  that  Jim  was 
on  the  ladder,  and  his  body  fast  disappearing 
through  the  opening. 

“Gome  along,  sir,”  was  his  invitation.  He  had 
previously  told  me  that  we  were  going  about  1200 
feet  deep,  and  when  I stepped  on  this  ladder,  I 
do  assure  the  readers  of  this  narrative  that  I was 
entirety  ignorant  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
twelve  hundred  feet  lone. 

As  it  was  perfectly  dark  when  wc  got  below 
the  boarding,  my  sight  did  not  help  me  much  to 
realise  our  situation.  I had  descended  about 
twenty  steps  of  the  ladder  when  Jim,  whose  head 
was  just  on  a level  with  my  feet,  called  out — 
“Hold  on,  sir.  Stan’  o’  one  side  a little.” 

As  in  compliance  with  his  wishes,  1 got  to  one 
side  of  the  ladder,  he  ascended  several  steps,  until 
his  hands  were  on  a level  with  mine,  then,  strik- 
ing a light,  lie  a candle,  which  enabled  me  to  take 
a hurried  survey  of  our  position.  We  were  about 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
atmosphere  was  stifling  and  very  hot,  our  support 
a roughly-made  ladder,  and  the  hole  in  which  wTe 
were  Was  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  hewn  in  hard 
stone,  but  of  no  particular  shape.  Water  was 
trickling  in  several  places  slowly  down  the  walls, 
moistening  the  lumps  and  veins  of  slimy’’ clay  which 
were  occasionally"  visible  among  the  stony"  strata. 
Clawing  a handful  of  this  clay,  Jim  proceeded 
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to  knead  it  in  his  hands,  and  having  completed 
tins  process,  divided  it  into  two  lumps,  and  said, 
giving  me  one  : 

“Now  put  this  ere  round  the  bottom  of  yer 
candle,  and  then  hold  it  altogether  between  yer 
thumb  and  that  linger — pointing  to  my  fore- 
finger ; but  if  yer  want  both  yer  hands  to  hold  on 
with,  then  clap  the  lump  o’  clay  on  the  front  of 
yer  hat,  it  ’nl  stick  then,  and  then  yer  can  get  on 
without  holding  it.” 

Determined  to  go  through  with  my  three  hours’ 
journey,  and  to  trust  implicitly  to  Jim,  I did  as 
he  directed ; and  having  done  so,  ventured  to 
inquire  if  we  were  to  descend  by  ladder  for  the 
whole  journey.  I began  to  think  that  1-00  feet 
by  this  road  might,  apart  from  the  danger,  prove 
rather  wearisome  work. 

“Yes,”  said  Jim,  “these  ere  ladders  are  about 
twenty-five  feet  long  each  on  ’em — you'll  see  how 
it  is,  in  going  down,  as  we  get  on.” 

Our  candles  were  now  burning,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded. Presently  Jim  said  : 

“Now,  sir,  we’re  on  the  first  landing;”  and 
I found  myself  on  a boarded  platform,  about  four 
feet  square,  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  ladders.  After  descending  about  six  or  eight 
of  these  ladders,  we  stood  upon  the  solid  stone. 
Before  me — where  Jim  was  already  groping — was 
a narrow  cavern,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
made  by  some  rock -burrowing  animal,  rather  than 
by  human  agency.  The  fioor  was  most  uneven, 
and  in  many  places  covered  with  pools  of  muddy 
1 water,  which  dropped  slowly  from  the  roof,  the 
shape  of  v liieh  was  most  indefinite  ; in  some  [daces 
it  ran  in  strange  contortions  to  a height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet ; in  others  it  was  not  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  iloor,  and  in  such  [daces  we 
had  to  travel  on  all  fours,  with  our  candles  on  our 
hats,  apparitions,  likely  I should  think,  to  be 
frightful  even  to  gorilla  hunters. 

Then  we  proceeded  down  many  ladders,  and 
along  many  of  these  aqueous  galleries,  until  our 
appearance  and  condition  fully  justified  the  miner’s 
precautions  as  to  change  of  dress.  Once  or  twice, 
while  on  the  ladders,  1 heard  a shuffling  noise 
below  us,  and  presently,  on  one  of  the  landings, 
we  should  find  a man  waiting  to  pass  to  the 
upper  world.  The  only  coverings  these  miners  wore, 
were  a pair  of  canvas  trousers,  like  those  1 had 
on,  and  thick  shoes.  My  companion  spoke  to 
them  about  the  workings,  which  they  said  were 
going  on  very  well  ; but  when  we  had  travelled  for 
more  than  an  hour,  clambering  about  the  rocky 
galleries,  and  feeling  our  way  down  the  ladders, 
1 had  seen  no  signs  of  work,  although  we  were 
now — so  Jim  told  me — 1000  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  heat  was  oppressive,  and  I experienced 
a slight  difiicidty  in  breathing.  Here  there  were 
signs  of  great  quantities  of  copper  having  been 
extracted.  The  sides  of  the  gallery  glistened  in 
many  [daces  with  ore  containing  large  quantities 
of  metal.  The  miner  told  me  that  the  latent  heat 
in  the  metal  is  so  great,  that  a blind  man  might  tell 
a good  mine  from  a bad  one  by  the  heat  he  would 
experience  in  the  presence  of  valuable  ore. 

Down  several  more  ladders  and  we  had  before 
us  a long  gallery,  through  which  we  could  proceed 
but  very  slowly.  Stnmbling  over  the  stony  floor, 


which  was  occasionally  improved  by  a ]>lank,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  wheel  the  ore,  we  came  presently 
to  the  main  shaft  of  the  mine.  At  our  feet  was  a 
large  hole,  filled  with  water,  the  most  horrible, 
suicidal-looking  pool  I ever  saw  ; the  black  water 
seemed  an  infinite  depth.  The  walls,  cut  into 
fantastic  shapes,  as  the  miners  had  followed  the 
run  of  the  ore  they  were  digging,  reflected,  from 
the  slimy  surface,  the  glare  of  our  candles.  1 
kicked  a piece  of  rock  into  the  pool.  The  noise  of 
its  falling  echoed  throughout  the  mine,  with  a 
sound  which  made  our  standing  [dace  seem  the 
middle  of  a vast  solitude  instead  of  what  it  was 
— a mere  fissure  in  the  rocky  strata  around  us. 

The  mine  had  been  worked  much  below  this 
depth,  and  the  water  kept  back  by  the  action  of  a 
steam-engine,  but  the  ore  not  proving  valuable, 
this  working  had  been  discontinued.  We  pro- 
ceeded along  this  gallery  until  I thought  I could 
hear  the  sound  of  dull  blows,  like  the  noise  of  a 
distant  hammer.  Asking  J ini  what  it  meant,  he 
told  me  we  were  now  approaching  the  place  where 
the  men  were  at  work.  I soon  saw  two  men 
before  us,  who,  in  the  light  dress  1 have  previously 
described,  were  standing  over  what  appeared  like 
a well,  with  an  ordinary  drawing  apparatus  erected 
over  it.  Each  of  them  had  a handle,  and  were 
engaged  in  drawing  up  something  seemingly  heavy. 
A candle  in  a lump  of  the  serviceable  clay,  stuck 
on  the  top  of  the  well  wheel,  gave  them  light. 
They  continued  their  winding,  regardless  of  our 
Approach,  and  presently  a bucket  appeared  laden 
with  what  w ell  might  have  been  taken  for  rough 
gold.  When  the  bucket  was  safely  landed,  Jim 
said  to  one  of  the  men, 

“ That's  good  stuff  you’re  bringing  up  here.” 

“Yes,”  re  [died  the  half -naked  miner,  adding, 
“ Are  you  going  down  ?” 

Let  me  here  perform  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Cornish  miners.  1 know  that  by  many  they  are 
regarded  as  ferocious  savages,  men  whom  the 
partial  loss  of  daylight  has  deprived  of  religion, 
affection,  and  of  all  humanising  and  spiritualising 
influences.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made. 
1 have  been  in  almost  every  conuty  in  the  king- 
dom ; I have  had  much  to  do  with  the  agricultural 
population  in  many  of  them,  and  I am  firmly  of 
opinion  that  the  mining  population  of  Cornwall  is 
far  superior  to  the  peasantry  of  any  other  county. 
The  miners  are  generally  quiet,  well-behaved, 
well-informed  men,  with  a deep  sentiment  of 
religion, — though  the  latter  is  generally  eonpled 
with  dissent  from  that  of  the  Established  Church, 
— and  with  a love  of  order  which  is  rarely  equalled 
among  the  lower  classes.  I have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  in 
most  cases  a pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of 
their  wrork  ; they  have  a great  deal  of  leisure, 
which,  with  good  wages,  they  are  able  to  employ 
usefully  ; they  have  also  the  stimulating  prospect 
of  constantly  witnessing  the  rise  of  their  fellow 
workmen  by  steadiness  and  good  fortune,  allied 
with  judgment,  to  high  positions  of  wealth  and 
influence.  These  circumstances  may  or  may  not 
account  for  the  facts  I have  stated. 

We  were  examining  the  contents  of  the  bucket, 
which  was  now'  emptied,  when  my  companion 
asked  me  if  I should  like  to  go  down  to  see  the 
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men  at  work.  As  I had  come  so  far,  I was  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  turn  back,  and  so  I expressed 
my  desire  to  proceed. 

“Well,  then,  sir,  I'll  go  first,”  said  Jim,  and 
swinging  the  bucket  over  the  hole,  he  called  to 
the  men  to  stand  by.  When  they  had  taken  the 
handles,  he  stuck  his  caudle  in  front  of  his  hat, 
stepped  into  the  bucket,  and  told  them  to  lower 
away. 

I leaned  over  the  hole,  deeply  interested  in 
watching  a desceut,  -which  I was  to  follow  so 
shortly.  I saw  the  candle  glimmering  upon 
Jim’s  head,  when  1 could  see  nothing  below  it. 
Presently  it  passed  from  my  sight,  and  shortly 
after  the  bucket  seemed  to  strike  the  gronnd  ; 
the  rope  slacked,  and  then  was  jerked, — the  signal 
for  drawing  up  the  bucket, — which  was  soon  again 
upon  the  surface. 

I put  myself  iuto  it,  following  my  predecessor’s 
example  as  to  my  caudle  ; my  legs  were  strangely 
ungovernable  ; but  the  men  were  lowering  away, 
and  I held  on  with  a tenacity  not  unnatural  to 
one  who  knows  of  nothing  more  than  that  which 
is  within  his  grasp.  I had  descended  about  thirty 
feet,  when  the  bucket  bumped  upon  stone,  and 
thinking  I had  arrived  at  the  bottom,  I was  about 
to  step  out,  when  I felt  that  it  was  scraping  along 
the  stone,  and  that  I was  still  being  lowered, 
although  by  a road  which  severely  taxed  my 
muscles.  After  much  jolting  the  bucket  came 
clear,  and  T saw  at  once  that  there  wras  a turn  in 
the  well-hole.  Having  passed  this,  I could  see  the 
rejection  of  Jim’s  light  below  me,  and  soon  the 
bucket  was  caught  by  him,  and  steadied,  while  he 
helped  me  out.  There  were  two  men  with  him. 
The  place  in  which  they  were  at  work  was  larger 
than  the  well-liole  by  which  we  had  descended  to 
it.  I had  never  before  experienced  such  a tempe- 
rature as  that  in  which  I now  found  myself  per- 
spiring— nor  did  I again  encounter  such  until 
some  months  ago  I had  a Turkish  bath,  which 
operation,  minus  the  shampooing,  is  not  uncommon 
to  the  Cornish  miners. 

The  walls  of  this  chamber  were  beautiful,  and 
where  the  shining  surface  had  been  broken  by  the 
pickaxe,  looked  like  stalactite  gold,  mingled  with 
white  quartz.  One  of  the  men  offered  me  his 
pick,  to  do  a little  mining  for  myself.  I struck  at 
the  rock,  and  chipped  off  some  specimens,  which  I 
have  since  learned  contained  about  SO  per  cent,  of 
copper.  Returning  the  miner  his  tool,  with  the 
addition  of  a small  coin,  current  even  in  these 
“infernal”  regions — if  I may  judge  from  the 
miner’s  thanks, — we  prepared  to  ascend,  and 
renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the  bucket. 

I should  never  have  found  my  way  back  alone, 
so  innumerable  seemed  the  galleries  and  passages  ; 
however,  Jim  guided  me  through  the  same  track  by 
which  we  had  descended,  and  up  the  same  ladders, 
which  was  weary  work,  requiring  occasional  rest. 
At  last,  after  three  hours’  absence  from  the  light 
of  day,  the  flame  of  our  candles  grew  pale  as  we 
stepped  out  on  the  surface.  Although  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  my  first  sensation  was  one  of 
intense  cold,  and  I became  aware  that  my  clothes 
were  wet  through  with  perspiration  and  muddy 
water.  We  ran  across  the  yard  to  the  sheds,  and 
there,  to  my  great  delight,  wrere  two  tubs  of  warm 


water  awaiting  ns.  I was  soon  deeply  and  most 
agreeably  engaged  in  one  of  them,  and  afterwards 
invested  in  my  own  dress,  shared  with  Jim  a piece 
of  roast  beef  he  had  for  his  dinner.  We  spiced 
some  beer,  and  passed  two  hours  very  pleasantly, 
with  the  assistance  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  in  con- 
versation about  mines  and  mining.  But  as  I could 
not  stay  there  all  night,  and  had  yet  some  miles 
to  wralk  to  Truro,  1 invoked  Jim’s  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  setting  out  under  his  guidance, 
was  soon  upon  the  high  road,  having  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  morning’s  expedition. 

Arthur  Arnold. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  A TEA-KETTLE; 
OR  A HINT  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

Everybody  said  so,  and  we  all  know  what 
everybody  says  must  be  true,  especially  what 
every  lady  says.  Now,  what  every  lady  said  was 
this,  that  1 was  a “love  of  a tea-kettle.”  I’m 
not  a vain  kettle  ; and,  although  I say  it,  who 
shouldn’t  say  it,  in  my  youth  I was  pretty.  Ah  ! 
you  may  laugh,  but  you’ll  be  old  some  day, 
depend  on  it. 

Well,  I promised  you  my  history,  and  now  I’ll 
tell  it,  if  you’ll  only  listen. 

I was  made  of  copper,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
last  polish  put  upon  me,  than  my  owner,  a fur- 
nishing ironmonger,  placed  me  in  a conspicuous 
position  in  his  shop  window.  My  bright  appear- 
ance and  neat  shape  very  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  passers-by.  Every  one  admired  me, 
and  some  pleased  me  by  openly  expressing  their 
admiration.  One  day,  a young  lady — evidently 
newly  married — declared  I was  a “love  of  a tea- 
kettle,’’ and  having  satisfied  the  ironmonger  as  to 
his  demand  for  me,  requested  I should  be  forth- 
with sent  to  her  house.  Home  1 went,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  both  the  cook  and  the 
housemaid  speak  favourably  of  my  appearance’; 
and  that’s  a great  thing,  mind,  for  a kettle.  I 
was  very  comfortable  in  my  new  abode,  and  each 
evening,  when  filled  with  water,  pure  and  soft, 
and  placed  upon  the  hob  by  the  side  of  a cheerful 
fire,  soon  sang  away  to  my  master  and  mistress’s 
satisfaction,  and  my  own  content. 

All  went  smoothly  on,  until  one  day  my  master 
having  received  an  appointment  abroad,  resolved 
to  dispose  of  his  household  goods,  myself  among 
the  rest.  A lady  residing  in  a neighbouring 
village  purchased  me,  and  I was  soon  packed  off. 
Somehow  or  other  I speedily  found  that,  although 
the  water  I was  now  daily  filled  with  was  clear  and 
bright — more  sparkling  indeed  than  that  1 had  been 
accustomed  to — it  made  me  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able about  my  stomach,  accompanied  with  a tight 
sort  of  feeling,  and  a thickening  of  my  inside, 
together  with  a great  disinclination  to  boil  and 
sing  as  I was  wront. 

My  mistress  constantly  complained  of  me  ; and 
as  for  the  cook,  she  was  positively  rude,  for  on 
more  than  one  occasion  she  shook  her  list  at  me, 
and  exclaimed,  “ Drat  that  kettle,  ’twill  never 
bile  ! ” My  ailment  increased,  and  I continued  to 
get  worse,  and  my  owner  requested  the  cook  to 
call  in  a doctor.  A smith,  residing  hard-by,  was 
my  medical  attendant,  and  he  undertook  to  effect 
my  cure  : he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  my  fault 
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I did  not  boil, — that  I was  coated  inside  with  a 
substance  foreign  to  my  nature,  which  he  termed 
“ furr.”  Taking  me  to  his  smithy,  he  set  to  work 
with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  speedily  removed 
the  cause  of  all  my  troubles.  But,  oh,  the  remedy 
was  as  bad  as  the  disease  ; my  poor  sides  were  so 
battered  and  bruised  that  1 felt  sure  that  when 
I reached  home  I should  be  dismissed  to  the 
kitchen,  and  never  more  be  summoned  to  the  tidy 
parlour  lire  ; and,  moreover,  one  small  hole  was 
knocked  right  through  me,  which  pained  me 
much  : that,  however,  was  patched  up,  and,  as  I 
didn't  complain,  no  one  noticed  it.  Although  the 
“ furr”  was  removed,  I was  left  very  rough  in  my 
inside,  and  being  once  more  brought  into  daily 
requisition,  soon  became  as  bad  as  ever.  Neigh- 
bours were  consulted,  and  all  sorts  of  remedies 
proposed  for  my  cure  : one,  that  potato  peelings 
■were  to  be  boiled  in  me ; another,  a marble,  and 
so  forth ; but  no  good  eame  of  them,  and  I con- 
tinued to  get  so  bad  and  clogged  up  with  “ furr,” 
that,  instead  of  holding  three  quarts,  I hardly 
could  contain  as  many  pints.  One  day,  a travel- 
ling tinker  happened  to  pass  through  our  village  ; 
he  was  a loquacious  fellow,  and  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  my  mistress's  cook ; she  happened 
to  mention  me  to  him,  and  he  undertook  to  put 
me  to  rights  in  half  an  hour.  In  an  evil  moment 
for  her,  she  parted  with  me,  and  next  day  I was 
miles  away,  iu  a large  manufacturing  town, 
never  more  to  return,  for  the  tinker  was  not 
accustomed  to  the  method  of  business  according 
to  the  rule  of  meum  and  fjuua.  He  soon  sold  me 
for  half  my  weight’s  value  to  a chemist,  who,  taking 
olf  my  lid,  exclaimed,  “Ah,  my  poor  fellow! 
you’ve  been  badly  used,  I eau  sec.”  His  sym- 
pathising tone  induced  me  to  open  iny  heart  to 
him,  and  to  tell  him  my  whole  history  from  the 
very  first. 

“I  see  how  it  is,”  said  he,  “but  we’ll  soon 
have  it  all  right.  I understand  you  to  say,  that 
the  water  you  were  first  supplied  with  seemed 
very  pure  and  soft,  though  not  so  sparkling  and 
bright  as  that  you  were  filled  with  by  your  second 
owner.  Well,  that  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
chemical  facts  : the  water  from  the  pump  of  your 
second  mistress  owed  its  brilliancy  to  the  quantity 
of  lime  it  held  in  solution.  Bain  water,  caught  in 
clean  vessels,  away  from  large  towns,  is  the  purest 
water  that  can  be  procured,  without  resorting  to 
artificial  means  ; and  this,  although  pure,  will  not 
sparkle  as  spring-water,  for  the  reason  that  it  con- 
tains no  lime  or  saline  matter  possessing  the 
power  of  refracting  light.  The  water  used  by 
■ your  first  mistress  contained  little  or  no  lime,  and 
all  went  on  ■well.  You  see,  the  old  proverb,  f not 
to  trust  too  much  to  appearance,’  will  apply  to 
i water  as  well  as  to  men.  But  how  came  it  that 
bright  and  sparkling  water  caused  such  a dis- 
i turbanee  of  your  stomach,  and  coated  your  inside 
with  ‘furr’  nearly  an  inch  thick?”  asked  my 
new  master. 

Of  course  I eould  not  say  ; and  so  he  continued : 

“ I’ll  tell  you.  The  water  used  at  the  house  of 
your  second  mistress  contained  a goodly  quantity 
of  lime — carbonate  of  lime,  or  elialk — dissolved 
during  its  percolation  of  the  earth  ; this,  from  its 
perfect  solution,  would  render  it  sparkling.  Now, 


my  good  friend,  you  have  helped  to  enliven  many 
a Christmas  party  with  the  hot  water  you  have 
supplied,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that 
when  the  guests  were  mixing  their  toddy,  how 
much  sooner  the  sugar  dissolved  in  hot  water  than 
in  eold  : so  it  is  with  substances  generally ; they 
are  more  readily  soluble  in  hot  fluids  than  in  cold.” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  remarked  that,  sir,”  said  I. 

“ Lime,  however,  is  an  exception  ; at  ordinary 
temperature  a pint  of  water  -will  dissolve  fully  eleven 
grains  of  lime,  while  at  its  boiling  point  the  same 
1 quantity  will  not  take  up  seven.  Of  this  water, 
bright  and  brilliant,  and  fully  saturated  with  lime, 
or  its  carbonate,  you  were  daily  filled,  and  as  it 
became  hotter  and  hotter,  down  and  down  went 
the  lime,  leaving  day  by  day  an  additional  coat  on 
your  poor  sides ; and  as  a very  small  snowball 
v ill,  when  set  in  motion,  increase  to  a monster,  so 
the  continued  daily  film  of  limy  deposit  increased 
to  an  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  thickness, 
and  ultimately  brought  you  to  grief,  for  this  thick 
deposit,  or  ‘ furr,  ’ by  reason  of  its  being  a bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  prevented  its  passage  through  you  to 
the  ■water ; it  would  not  boil,  and  you  got  blamed.” 

“ You  know  best,  sir,  anil  no  doubt  it  is  as  you 
say,”  was  all  1 could  give  utterance  to. 

“But  to  the  point,”  he  continued.  “ You  are 
nearly  half-full  of  this  troublesome  stuff,  and  no 
doubt  all  good  housewives  will  rejoice  to  learn  an 
easy  remedy.  This  limy  deposit,  though  hard, 
and  troublesome  to  remove  by  hammer  and  chisel, 
is  easily  got  rid  of  by  chemical  agency.  Hydro- 
chloric acid” — (Giving  a wince  at  this  hard  name, 
my  master  noticed  it,  and  said,  “Don’t  be  alarmed, 
it  is  commonly  called  spirits  of  salts,”)  will  remove 
the  cause  of  all  your  troubles  in  a very  few 
minutes,  without  injury  to  yourself,  and  that  we’ll 
at  once  prove.’ 

Accordingly,  my  good  master  sent  to  a druggist 
a bottle,  and  procured  half  a pound  of  spirits  of 
salts,  costing  but  a few  pence  ; he  placed  me  in 
the  open  air,  and  having  diluted  the  “spirit”  with 
a pint  or  so  of  water,  poured  it  into  me.  Oh, 
what  a commotion  it  did  produce  ! I laugh  now; 
but  really  I was  alarmed  at  the  effervescence  that 
took  place  within  me,  but  as  in  a moment  the 
“furr”  began  to  get  less  and  less,  I felt  relieved, 
and  my  spirits  began  to  rise  accordingly.  My 
master  shook  me  about  now  and  then,  taking 
care,  I observed,  to  avoid  the  fumes  that  arose, 
and  iu  a few  minutes  exclaimed,  “All  right,  old 
fellow,  I can  see  your  copper ; now  you’ll  do. 
Come  with  me  to  the  pump,  and  a douche  will 
set  you  quite  to  rights.”  For  ten  minutes  I was 
under  hydropathic  treatment — such  as  patients  at 
Ben  Bbydding  or  Malvern  rarely  experience — and 
I was  well  as  ever,  “good  as  new.” 

I am  now  happy  to  tell  I have  never  had  a 
relapse  of  my  old  complaint,  am  happy  as  the  day 
is  long,  and  sing  as  readily  as  ever. 

Charles  Strange. 

THE  RIVER  WALLS  OE  FATHER 
THAMES. 

The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Smiles  on  the  Engineers 
informs  us  that  the  Thames  is  kept  in  its  bed  by 
300  miles  of  river  embankment  between  London 
Bridge  and  the  Xore. 
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How  the  River  Thames  came  to  he  reduced  to 
reasonable  dimensions,  and  confined  to  its  present 
channel,  how  it  is  kept  within  it,  anil  how  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  Ion  land  lying  between  both 
banks  and  the  higher  grounds  are  kept  protected 
from  overflow  at  every  tide,  at  full  and  new  moon, 
or  during  seasons  like  that  through  which  we 
passed  last  year,  are  questions  of  no  common 
interest,  and  on  which  a very  general  ignorance 
prevails. 

The  average  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  Thames  is, 
at  London  Bridge,  IS  feet ; at  Deptford,  20  ; at 
Purfleet,  17  ; at  Holy  Haven,  15;  and  at  the 
Xoro,  14.  From  Fulham  to  the  Noro  every  high 
tide  would  lay  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
neighbouring  country  under  water,  and  at  spring 
tides  would  restore  the  appearance  of  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  to  what  it  must  have  presented  to 
Caesar’!  eyes  if  he  chanced  to  sight  it  lirst  at  iloud 
tide,  wore  it  not  for  the  system  of  embankments 
which  line  both  sides  of  the  river  as  well  as  of  its 
tributaries. 

Conjecture  has  ever  been  busy  among  local  and 
general  historians  as  to  the  origin  of  these  embank- 
ments, and  the  credit  of  their  construction  has 
been  very  generally  given  to  the  Romans.  Indeed 
this  mighty  nation  of  lighting  and  paving  men 
share  the  honour  of  many  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  which  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  Europe 
pretty  equally  with  a certain  personage,  who, 
if  he  have  rightly  earned  the  titles  of  the  “first  Whig” 
and  the  “first  gentleman,”  might  seem  equally  de- 
serving— to  judge  from  the  works  ascribed  to  him 
— of  that  of  the  “ first  engineer  ” as  well. 

One  detects  a sort  of  grim  vindictive  instinct  at 
the  root  of  this  traditional  belief,  which  belongs 
equally  to  ancient  and  modern  times.  Oriental 
legendary  literature,  both  Jewish  and  Arabic, 
for  instance,  delights  in  dwelling  on  the  power 
acquired  and  very  copiously  exercised  by  “Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  on  whom  he  peace,”  over  this 
remarkable  personage — who,  by  the  way,  is 
represented  as  a regular  attendant  at  that  great 
monarch’s  levees — as  well  as  over  his  numerous 
and  variously  ill-favoured  adherents  ; and  the 
tasks  set  him  and  them  by  the  somewhat  exiyeant 
Sovereign  were  of  so  stupendous  a character,  and 
must  have  tasked  even  diabolic  resources  so 
severely,  that,  as  one  reads  the  legend,  it  is  easy 
to  conjure  up  the  picture  of  the  venerable  and 
pious  rabbi  who  wrote  it,  chuckling  hugely  over 
the  tortures  of  labour  which  their  accomplishment 
must  have  inflicted.  In  mediicval  days  this 
instinct  seems  to  have  been  intensified  rather 
than  weakened — indeed,  it  increased  in  dimensions 
by  importing  an  element  of  grotcsqiienoss,  not 
altogether  wanting,  hut  very  imperfectly  developed, 
in  the  rabbinical  extravagances  ; and  thus  the 
later  legends  have  a double  aspect,  a serious  and 
a comic  one.  In  the  one,  we  hear  of  the  walls  of 
an  abbey  or  a monastery,  or  of  a bridge  over  a 
furious  torrent,  or  of  a dyke  of  immense  size  and 
corresponding  benefit,  ordered  to  be  constructed 
by  the  bitterly  reluctant  demons  in  a single  night ; 
in  the  other,  we  find  the  Arch-fiend  compelled 
to  carry  an  ecclesiastic  pick-a-back  on  a long 
journey  at  telegraphic  speed,  or  his  efiigy  doing 
duty  as  waterspout  to  a church-roof. 


What  public  works,  however,  of  enormous 
dimensions  and  immense  difficulty  cannot  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  Great  Enemy  and  his  gang, 
are  generally  fathered  next  upon  the  Romans — 
and  with  far  more  solid  grounds  for  the  conjecture. 
Old  Rome’s  public  works  stand  to  this  day  the 
noblest  memorial  of  her  greatness,  and  are  still 
food  for  wonder  to  an  engineering  and  scientific 
age.  A very  curt  enumeration  of  the  baths, 
sewers,  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  temples,  and 
other  public  buildings,  which  are  due  to  Roman 
enterprise,  would  fill  a volnme  ; whilst  the  long 
lines  of  hard,  durable  road,  which  to  this  day 
intersect  the  countries  they  conquered,  are  solid 
and  striking  memorials  of  their  large  perception 
of  what  are  the  tangible  appliances  of  a cen- 
tralised government,  as  well  as  of  their  skill  as 
paviours.  Roman  soldiers,  we  know,  wore  “nav- 
vies ” as  well  as  fighting  men,  and  could  handle 
the  spade  and  basket  as  well  as  “the  sword  and 
the  buckler.  ” 

Xu  wonder  that  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  when 
we  were  of  that  inquiring  turn  of  mind  which 
prompts  children  to  ask  disagreeable  questions 
of  their  elders  and  betters,  tbe  sight  of  Romney 
Marsli,  with  its  four-and-twenty  thousand  acres 
rescued  from  the  tides,  should  have  prompted  the 
eager  question,  “ Who  did  it?”  and  as  little 
wonder  that  the  prompt  reply  should  have  been, 
“ The  Romans,  my  lad  As  little  wonder  that 
travelling  on  the  long,  dreary,  monotonous  roads 
that  traverse  the  huge  flats  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  we  should  have  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion about  the  banked-out  rivers  there,  and  have 
met  with  the  same  reply ; or,  again,  that  peering 
over  the  side  of  that  primitive  Ramsgate  steamer, 
the  old  City  of  London,  in  her  tedious  dawdle 
down  the  Thames,  the  miles  after  miles  of  river 
embankment,  which  protected  the  low  ground  on 
each  side  from  inundation,  should  have  caught 
our  observant  eye,  and  elicited  the  same  question 
with  the  same  result ; or  that  thereupon  our 
young,  active  imagination  should  have  fallen  to 
work  at  once  to  conjure  the  well-bleached  stakes 
which,  in  tier  above  tier,  support  the  bank,  into 
the  thigh-hones  of  the  old  Roman  soldiers  of  whom 
we  had  read  so  much  at  school, — not  without 
much  suppressed  execration  of  them  and  their 
historians — and  should  have  forthwith  much  com- 
mended this  original  mode  of  utilising  the  remains 
of  ancient  heroes.  It  was  not,  however,  until  years 
and  years  after  those  inquiring  days,  when  we 
had  travelled  between  these  Thames  embankments 
scores  of  times,  in  all  sorts  of  craft  and  at  all 
periods  of  the  tides,  had  taken  long  walks  along 
their  summits,  examined  tlicir  construction,  and 
lost  ourselves  in  the  prairie  wilderness  and  among 
the  network  of  drains  that  lie  in  their  rear,  that 
we  began  to  be  conscious  that  they  constitute  a 
national  work  which,  if  hardly  deserving  the 
higher  title  of  “ stupendous,”  may  fairly  lay  claim 
to  that  of  “enormous,”  both  in  regal’d  to  their 
extent  and  their  utility. 

We  had  in  the  interim  become  acquainted  with 
many  coguate  works  ; had  found  travellers  in 
Holland  carefully  inspecting  and  dutifully  admiring 
the  dimes  and  the  dykes,  which  prevent  the  land 
of  cheese,  bntter,  salmon,  and  carp  from  becoming 
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a Goodwin  Sand  ; had  mot  with  others  eagerly 
reading  up  their  “ Murrays  ” at  Blois  to  learn  all 


ment ; for,  in  walking  down  it,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  he  aware  that  it  is  constructed  on  artificially 


about  the  grand  levee  de  In  Loire  and  the  opposite  raised  ground,  from  which  one  looks  down  on  the 
embankments,  which  preserve,  or  are  intended  Thames  on  one  side  and  the  fiat  of  the  Isle  of 
to  preserve,  the  adjacent  fiat  country  from  those  Dogs  on  the  other : indeed,  the  very  name  of  the 


“ f/r a rales  inondations  ” to  which  French  geogra- 
phers and  periodical  accounts  in  the  public  papers 
inform  us  that  the  Loire  is  subject ; we  had  met 
other  travellers  fresh  from  Russia  who  were  in 
ecstatic  raptures  with  the  granite  embankment  of 
the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg  ; Italian  tourists  who 
related  impossible  things  about  those  of  the  Tiber  . 
and  the  Po ; and  pertinaciously  patriotic  Yankees 
who  ‘ guessed  ’ that  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  em- 
bankment, vliieh  protect  the  rich  alluvial  sugar- 
cane grounds  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 

*■  flogged  ’ everything  of  the  sort  in  the  Old  World  ; 
but  among  all  we  found  a Cimmerian  dark- 
ness of  mind  ; in  short,  an  utter  vacuity  of  all 
information  whatever  about  the  extent,  nature 
of  construction,  and  wonderful  ineanderiugs  of 
the  artificial  banks  of  our  own  river. 
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Plan  of  the  Creek  at  Holy  Haven. 


as  at  Pnrficet,  Greenhithe, 


place,  or  rather  its  termination,  is  snggestivc,  the 
title  of  “ wall  ” being — both  in  Kent  and  Essex — 
universally  applied  to  the  embankments  ; and  the 
names  “ Mill  wall,”  “ Blaekwall,”  “ Rotherhithe- 
wall,”  “ Narrow-wall,”  “ Broad  wall,”  all  denoting 
either  places  built  upon  the  embankment,  or 
streets  which  owe  their  existence  to  its  pro- 
tection. 

However,  this  long  double  line  of  river  wall, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  bank  on  each 
side,  forms  but  part  of  the  system.  Again 
referring  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
marsh-lands  on  each  side  are  intersected  by 
tributary  streams  and  creeks,  and  a moment's 
consideration  will  elicit  the  reflection  that  every 
one  of  these  must  also  be  banked  on  each  side 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  through  the 
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and  Northfleet,  come  cpiite  up  to  the  river  of  them  tends  instantly  to  the  destruction  of 
itself,  and  sometimes  recede  for  miles  up  into  the  object  of  the  whole  : it  is  like  the  spring- 
the  country,  as  at  l’itsea,  where  the  basin  is  ing  of  a leak  in  a ship,  or  the  snapping  of  one 
seveu  miles  in  width,  of  which  the  river  itself  imperfectly  welded  link  in  a chain-cable.  The 
occupies  little  more  than  one.  The  map  further  failure  itself  may  be  trifling,  but  its  consequences 


shows  that  the  river  is  prevented  from  periodi- 
cally or  occasionally  covering  the  wrhole  of  the 


are  almost  illimitable. 

Where,  as  in  the  instance  to  be  presently 


the  level  of  high-wrater  spring  tides,  and  being,  in 
fact,  all  afloat  whenever  the  tide  flows  higher  than 


floor  of  this  basin  by  a system  of  embankments  adduced,  the  creek,  or  tributary,  winds  consider- 
which  extend,  with  occasional  interruptions  by  ably,  or  branches  out  into  many  ramifications, 
highlands  or  houses,  from  Fulham  and  Putney  the  subordinate  or  auxiliary  system  of  embank  - 
above  bridge  down  to  the  sea,  a distance  of  ment  adds  many  miles  of  river  wall  within  a 
upwards  of  fifty  miles ; and,  though  the  map  comparatively  insignificant  area.  The  creek,  for 
cannot  show  it,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  instance,  which  runs  from  Holy  Haven  is  a 
that  a great  extent  of  the  river-side  streets  and  remarkably  greedy  piece  of  water  in  this  respect, 
houses  form,  in  effect,  part  of  the  system  of  The  rough  plan  above  shows  the  tract  of  land — 
embankment — most  of  Southwark,  Lambeth,  three  miles  wide  and  four  deep — which  is  inter- 
Deptford,  and  Greenwich  on  the  one  side,  and  of  sected  by  this  creek  and  its  ramifications,  which, 
Sliadwell  and  Lnnehouse  on  the  other,  lying  below  among  them,  require  no  less  than  one-and-twenty 


miles  of  river  wall  in  order  to  restrain  their  high 
tides  within  proper  limits.  The  extent  of  these 


usual.  The  long,  straggling  street  at  Milhvall  , auxiliary  embankments  may  be  roughly  taken  at 
presents  a good  specimen  of  this  sort  of  embank-  about  seventy  miles,  that  of  the  main  embank- 
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merit  at  rather  more  than  ninety,  making  in 
all  some  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  river  wall, 
varying  in  height  from  three  feet,  as  at  Fulham, 
to  seventeen,  as  at  West  Thurrock  Marsh,  and 
excluding  from  the  calculation  all  street  embank- 
ments. 

The  extent  of  land  thus  rescued  from  a condition 
which  made  cultivation  impossible,  and  whieh 
must  have  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with  an 
amount  of  humidity  bearing  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  overhanging  mists  of  the  lacustrine  era  of 
which  geologists  tell  ns,  is  not  easily  calcidated. 
In  such  levels  a trifling  elevation  makes  an  im- 
mense dilFerenee,  but  it  may  suffice  for  present 
purposes  to  calculate  it  at  somewhere  about  6700 
acres.  Of  this,  nearly  all  the  above-bridge  portion 
i and  all  below  bridge,  as  far  as  Deptford  and 
Greenwich,  consists  of  market-garden  ground,  let 
at  wonderful  rents,  cultivated  with  a care  and 
economy  almost  astounding,  and  contributing  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  treasures  of  Covcnt 
Garden  and  the  Borough  Markets.  From  Green- 
wich to  the  sea,  the  thousands  of  head  of  cattle 
which  dot  the  “mashes”  (as  they  are  called  in 
the  neighbourhood),  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  rubbing-post,  the  discovery  of 
whose  utility  occasioned  .Sidney  Smith  so  much 
! diversion,  unmistakeably  denote  grazing  lands,  and 
it  is  hence  that  the  metropolitan  meat-markets 
derive  a very  large  proportion  of  their  supply. 

To  what  era,  and  to  whose  energy,  foresight, 
and  ingenuity  to  ascribe  this  great  work  of  national 
usefulness,  seems  a point  of  secondary  importance. 
There  are  the  banks,  and  how  they  came  there 
seems  an  inquiry  of  vastly  inferior  moment  to  the 
question  how  to  keep  them  up.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  a small  space  even  for  the  less 
material  consideration.  Both  Dugdale,  and,  after 
him,  Sir  C.  Wren,  agree  in  ascribing  the  earliest 
embanking  works  in  England  to  the  Romans,  or 
rather  to  the  Britons  working  under  their  orders, 
and  groaning  heavily  the  while  over  the  wearing 
I out  of  their  bodies  and  hands  in  the  labour  ; but 
others  (and  among  them  Crudcn,  the  historian  of 
the  Port  of  London),  ask,  with  an  awkward  look 
of  probability,  how,  if  the  Thames  embankments 
are  Roman,  no  notice  of  them  is  found  until  long 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  ? and  how  all  account 
of  the  lands  rescued  is  omitted  from  the  Domesday 
Survey?  Without  wading  through  the  tangled 
thicket  of  arguments  pro  and  con — guesses,  specu- 
lations, and  deductions  whieh  environ  the  subject 
— it  will  be  quite  enough  to  say  that  the  most 
reasonable  account  seems  to  point  to  an  origin 
whieh  has  an  exact  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
levee  (le  la  Loire.  This  embankment — the  origin 
of  which  French  geographers  date  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
— is  said  to  have  consisted  in  the  lirst  instance 
only  of  small  isolated  dykes,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring seigneurs  made  their  peasantry  erect 
in  order  to  preserve  and  protect  their  estates 
from  the  inroads  of  the  river.  By  degrees, 
these  separate  dykes  were  run  into  that  one 
large  work  of  which  Frenchmen  are  very  natu- 
rally proud. 

Now,  the  uplands  on  each  side  of  the  River 
Thames  below  London,  and  with  these  the  swamps 


which  fringed  them,  were  in  large  measure  be- 
stowed on  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  very  early  times. 
The  Abbey  of  Stratford,  for  instance,  was  founded 
and  endowed  in  1135,  and  that  of  Lesnes  (Abbey 
Wood  hodie)  in  1 ITS.  On  the  one  shore  were 
this  Stratford  Abbey,  the  famous  Nunnery  at 
Barking,  the  Cell  at  Gray’s  Thurrock,  St.  Osyth, 
and  others ; and  on  the  south  shore  Lesnes, 
Hartford,  Ingress,  &c.  The  monks  and  nuns, 
linding  themselves  not  unfrequently  ilooded  out  of 
their  dwellings,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
higher  lands,  very  early  set  on  foot  a process  of 
what  was  called  then,  and  for  many  centuries, 
“inning”  their  marsh-lands,  that  is,  enclosing 
them  with  embankments  ; and,  as  early  as  Henry 
the  .Second’s  time,  this  process  began  to  be  deemed 
a matter  of  national  importance.  It  is  remark- 
able, by  the  way,  that  to  the  same  monarch — as 
Count  of  Anjou — the  French  historians  ascribe 
the  consolidation  of  the  great  Loire  embankment. 
But  that  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second 
downwards,  the  “inning”  process  continued  to 
be  considered  a national  affair,  is  evidenced  by 
the  perpetually  recurring  commissions  to  view  and 
take  order  for  the  repair  of  the  banks,  ditches, 
&c.,  and  for  the  safeguard  of  the  marshes  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  tide,  as  well  as  by  the 
continued  assessments  or  taxes  on  the  neighbour- 
hood granted  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
works.  According  to  the  ride  of  these  more 
advanced  days,  however,  there  is  also  to  be 
detected  a constantly  recurring  diilieulty  in  col- 
lecting the  taxes.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought 
in  those  days  of  remitting  conscience-money  to 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  whoever  did  duty  as 
the  legitimate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
works  remained  uncompleted,  the  low-lands  were 
constantly  overflowed,  and  at  length  private  enter- 
prise stepped  in  to  supply  public  torpor — and  not 
without  making  a good  bargain  for  itself  out  of 
the  transaction.  Thus,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days, 
“ one  Jacobus  Aconcius,  an  Italian,”  undertook  to 
“ in  ” about  2000  acres  of  drowned  land  in  Flum- 
stead  and  Frith  Marshes,  on  condition  of  getting 
one  half  of  his  recovery  in  fee-simple  for  his  pains. 
In  1622,  one  Jonas  Croppenburg,  a Dutchman, 
made  a similar  bargain  about  Canvey  Island ; 
onljq  more  modest  than  Jacobus,  he  restricted  his 
demand  to  one-third  of  the  land  recovered  ; and 
about  the  same  time  one  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a 
German,  undertook  the  recovery  of  Dagenham 
and  Havering  Marshes  on  similar  conditions. 
The  same  Yernmyden,  some  thirty  years  later, 
when  he  is  described  as  a Colonel  of  Horse  under 
Cromwell,  superintended  the  rescue  of  something 
between  four  and  live  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
similar  land  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge, 
and  Hunts,  and  must  have  been  a genius  and  a 
man  well  ahead  of  his  age. 

By  some  such  processes,  then,  as  these,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Thames  embankments 
gradually  crawled  into  existence  dining  the  cen- 
turies whieh  intervened  between  the  days  of  the 
Second  Henry  and  those  of  the  I’roteetor.  compara- 
tively small  detached  portions  of  embankment  being 
pushed  forward,  like  military  outworks,  from  the 
higher  lands  first  of  all,  and  by  degrees  being  ex- 
tended and  united,  until  the  work  resolved  itself 
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into  what  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  be  one  uni- 
form settled  plan,  acted  on  at  once  and  from  the  be- 
ginning— an  idea  consistent  only  with  the  exploded 
theory  of  Roman  construction.  That  the  vestiges 
of  the  old  approaches  have  been  gradually  swept 
away,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  and 
in  proportion  as  their  utility  was  superseded  by  the 
more  advaueed  works,  has  no  doubt  favoured  the 
Roman  theory.  It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  so  much  of  them,  at  any  rate,  as  might 
provide  for  accidents  was  not  allowed  by  common 
prndenee  to  remain,  in  spite  of  the  levelling  and 
economising  mania.  A fracture  of  even  a small 
portion  of  the  system  is  a disaster  the  extent  of 
which  there  is  no  foreseeing.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  illustration.  A 
few  facts  will  help  out  the  theory.  A breach  of 
the  embankment,  in  1324,  laid  100  acres  of  the 
valuable  land  between  what  is  now  St.  Katharine’s 
docks  and  Shadwell  under  water  for  a year. 
In  1376,  the  whole  of  the  lands  about  JDagenham, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  Nunnery  at  Larking, 
were  inundated.  Some  1000  acres  at  Stepney 
were  llooded  in  144S.  The  whole  of  I’lumsfcead 


Marshes  were  drowned  in  1527,  and  not  com- 
pletely recovered  until  1590.  The  entire  country 
from  Rnrlleet  to  Grays  was  laid  under  water  in 
1690.  And  even  Cockney  anglers  can  tell  some- 
thing about  the  great  inbreak  of  1707,  which 
swept  away  400  feet  of  the  river  wall  at 
Dagenham,  overflowed  1000  acres,  and  was  only 
repaired  after  years  of  labour  by  Captain  Terry, 
at  an  expense  of  40,472?.,  leaving  behind 
its  mark  in  the  shape  of  that  little  winding 
lake  in  which  bream  and  eels  so  plenteously 
swarm. 

How  to  keep  these  embankments  in  suffi- 
cient repair  to  be  always  ready  for  an  extra  high 
tide  or  a heavy  gale  of  wind,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cpiestions  affecting  the  agricultural 
interests  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  constant 
attrition  of  the  ordinary  current  exercises  the 
proverbial  effect  of  “ water  for  ever  a-dropping 
but  the  lodgement  of  any  solid  body,  as  a drifting 
bit  of  timber,  or  a fragment  of  a wrecked  barge 
with  just  enough  iron  about  it  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  off  by  the  next  tide,  works  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  amazing  mischief. 
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The  Thames  Walls ; General  View. 


After  two  or  three  ti.les,  the  result  is  a hole  in 
which  the  foreign  body  seems  to  insinuate  itself 
with  forty-auger  power,  and  if  prompt  means 
are  not  taken  to  remove  the  active  mischief, 
undermining  is  sure  to  follow  speedily.  It 
forms,  therefore,  a prominent  and  most  seriously 
expensive  part  of  the  arrangements  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
that  constant  vigilance  should  be  exercised,  a 
constant  look-out  kept,  and  injuries  promptly 
remedied. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Thames  embank- 
ments is  what  is  technically  called  the  “Earthen 
mound.”  It  consists  of  a heap  of  earth,  the 
section  of  which  forms  a scalene  triangle,  with  the 
side  towards  the  river  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  20°,  and  that  towards  the  land  at  one  of 
about  45°.  The  embankments  of  the  continental 
rivers — at  least  away  from  the  sea — are  generally 
consolidated  by  turf  carefully  planted,  as  well  as 
by  the  roots  of  rows  of  trees  with  which  they  are 
ornamented : nearer  the  sea,  and  in  positions 
exposed  to  more  severe  trials,  gravel,  reeds,  straw 


kept  down  by  pieces  of  wood,  faggots,  wicker 
hurdles,  and  nets  of  straw  ropes,  are  variously 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Nature  has  given  the 
Dutchmen  a lesson,  and  the  dunes  are  carefully 
sown  with  the  Elymus  annarias,  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  which  are  made  into  mats  and  ropes  in 
Anglesea  and  the  Orkneys,  and  the  fibrous  roots 
of  which  bind  the  sand,  &c.,  into  a sort  of  concrete 
basket-work.  But  the  Thames  embankments  are 
fortified  chiefly  by  tiers  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
river  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  intervals  filled  in. 
with  lumps  of  chalk  or  stone,  rammed  in  to  a 
level  with  the  heads  of  the  stakes,  or  “ stalks,”  as 
they  are  more  generally  called.  Since,  however, 
the  steamer  traffic  has  added  its  churning  power  to 
the  influence  of  tide  and  wind,  it  has  been  found 
advisable,  as  at  North  'Woolwich  and  the  point 
where  Barking  Reach  turns  into  Galleons, 
to  lay  down  a granite  pavement  like  that  on 
Holborn  Hill,  as  nothing  else  will  stand  the  wear 
and  tear. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  completeness  of  the 
present  system,  and  of  the  pains  bestowed  on  its 
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preservation,  peculiar  combinations  of  spring  tides, 
upland  drainage,  and  certain  winds  operating  on 
the  sea  below,  now  and  then  override  all  pre- 
cautions, drive  the  water  over  the  embankments, 
and  create  conster- 
nation and  havoc  . 

in  the  marsh-land  — 

below.  ^ v_  - 

It  fell  to  our  let 
to  witness  Such  an 
instance  in — as  wo 
recollect — the  year 
1S52.  Some  such 
a combination  of 
untoward  atmo- 
spheric phenomena, 
as  occasioned  the 
frightful  catastro- 
phe at  the  Honds- 
bossche,  in  Hol- 
land, in  1287,  had 
li  e a p c d u p the 
waters  of  the 
North  Sc-a  to  such 
an  extent,  that 

when  the  sprin"’  River  Wall,  West,  Tuurroek. — Low  W;.ter. 

tides  came  round,  and  a long  continuance  of 
wet  had  set  an  inordinate  gush  of  upland  waters 
running  down  the  river,  we  happened  to  journey 
from  Kosherville  to  London  in  one  of  the  old 
Gravesend  steamers,  and  to  arrive  in  Halfway 
Reach  about  the  top  of  high-water.  We  were 


invited  up  on  the  paddle-box  by  a civil  and  some- 
what seientiiic  captain,  and  introduced  to  one  of 
the  strangest  scenes  we  had  ever  witnessed.  Right 
and  left  lay  the  marshes,  17  feet  at  least  below 

our  vessel’s  water- 
— line,  and  conse- 

quently some  31 
feet  below  the 
level  of  our  eye, 
stretching  their 
monotonous  level 
far  away  up  to 
the  stems  of  the 
trees  which  skirted 
the  rising  grounds. 
Between  them 
the  river  seemed 
buoyed  up,  as  in  a 
basin,  by  the  river 
walls  : over  these, 
in  a dozen  places 
between  Frith  and 
Woolwich,  cata- 
racts Were  pouring 
down  the  inner 
sides  of  the  slopes, 
and  slowly  pushing  a sheet  of  water  further  and 
further  up  into  the  marshes.  Herdsmen,  in  every 
variety  of  excitement,  were  gathering  together, 
and  driving  towards  the  rising  lands  the  hundreds 
of  head  of  cattle  which  had  but  a short  time 
before  been  grazing  in  peace  without  a thought  of 


River  '.Vail  and  Marshy  betwc  ■ Eiitii  an  1 YToohvicflp — A High  Spring  Tide. 


danger  ; whilst  other  excited  groups,  with  ready 
boats  at  hand,  were  dotted  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  in  suspicious  places,  eagerly  engaged  in 
elforts  to  fend  ofl  the  Hood  with  planks,  and 


which  the  water  could  remain  at  its  height.  Tin 
determined  stand  made  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Halfway  House — a remote  river-side  inn,  seen 
our  illustration — with  planks  and  clay,  was 


buckets  of  earth,  and  sods,  anil  extemporised  clay  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  it  proved,  we  are  glad  to 
fortifications,  for  the  very  short  period  during  be  able  to  add,  successful.  J.  W.  B. 
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No.  26,  Miranda  Terrace,  hung  on  hand  badly. 
This  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ; the  situation 
was  at  the  bottom  of  a street  without  an  outlet, 
besides  having  other  disadvantages  ; in  conse- 
quence, all  my  persuasion  to  induce  applicants  to 
take  it  were  of  no  avail,  and  I began  to  despair 
of  ever  obtaining  a tenant. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  however,  a very  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  wearing  a good  deal  of  jewellery, 
called  at  my  office,  saying  that  he  had  looked 
over  it,  and  felt  disposed  to  take  it.  He  was 
in  a great  hurry  to  get  into  a fresh  house,  he 
said,  as  the  drains  at  his  present  residence  were 
out  of  repair;  and  rather  than  subject  himself  to 
the  annoyance  of  having  fresh  drains  put  in,  he 
had  determined  to  move  out,  even  at  the  cost 
of  paying  rent  for  two  houses.  Having  had 
much  experience  in  house-letting,  I considered 
the  circumstances  somewhat  suspicious  ; but  as  he 
gave  a reference  to  his  landlord,  and  as  I did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  shadow  of  a chance,  I entertained 
his  offer. 

The  landlord  was  written  to,  and,  to  my 
inquiry  as  to  the  desirability  of  accepting  Mr. 
Theodore  Peterson,  he  replied  that  1 might  con- 
gratulate myself  “ upon  securing  a most  excellent 
tenant  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  one  scru- 
pulously prompt  in  the  payment  of  his  rent.” 
This,  for  a house-letting  at  25?.  a-year,  seemed 
rather  too  good  a recommendation  ; but  my  client, 
being  naturally  very  anxious  to  secure  a tenant, 
accepted  Mr.  Peterson  without  further  inquiry, 
and  in  two  days  he  was  comfortably  settled  in 
his  new  residence. 

He  had  taken  the  house  about  a month,  when 
I received  a call  from  a fussy  little  gentleman 
whose  temper  appeared  as  short  as  his  stature. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  the  gentleman,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
bald  head,  “my  name  is  Perkbody.  I believe 
you  are  the  agent  for  the  landlord  of  the  house 
— No.  26,  Miranda  Terrace?” 

I replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“And  what  sort  of  a man  may  the  tenant 
be  ? ” he  inquired. 

“ I only  know,”  1 said,  “ that  I received  an 
cxcecdingl y good  reference  from  his  landlord.” 

“ As  I expected,  sir.  I am  quite  prepared  to 
hear  it.” 

“I  am  glad,”  I returned,  “that  the  landlord’s 
opinion  of  Mr.  Peterson  receives  a corroboration 
from  your  own  experience.” 

“Hoes  it,  sir?”  he  replied  snappishly;  “then 
the  landlord’s  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Theodore  Peter- 
son is  a confounded  rogue  and  a swindler  ! At 
least  that’s  my  opinion.” 

“Why  you  have  only  just  told  mo,”  I said, 
“ that  you  were  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  my 
client  had  received  a good  character  of  him.” 

“ And  so  I was,  sir.  And  after  the  manner 
he  has  swindled  me,  I shall  be  quite  prepared 
to  hear  that  you  don’t  know  that  he  has  left 
your  house.  I see  you  are  surprised,  lint  it  is 
a fact,  sir ! 1 have  just  made  inquiries  of  the 

neighbours,  and  I find  from  them  that  his  goods 
left  late  on  Saturday  night.” 


I had  some  curiosity  to  know  the  circum- 
stances that  had  given  rise  to  the  gentleman’s 
indignation,  and  after  evading  various  hints  I 
had  thrown  out,  of  a desire  to  be  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  he  gave  me  the  following  parti- 
culars : — 

“ You  will  think  me  a fool,  sir,  I have  no 
doubt,”  he  began,  “but,  however,  it  is  a matter 
of  only  about  live-and-thirty  or  forty  pound,  and 
the  loss  won’t  shake  me  much,  but  one  don’t 
like  to  lose  even  live-and-thirty  or  forty  pound 
without  an  effort  to  recover  it.  Well,  sir,”  he 
continued,  “ I am  always  open  to  a little  specu- 
lation ; and  1 had  frequently  observed — as  you 
have  done,  no  doubt — advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  offering  good  round  bonuses  for  loans 
at  short  dates.  I answered  one,  offering  7 1.  10s. 
for  the  use  of  20?.  for  a month,  and  sooner  than 
1 had  anticipated,  Mr.  Theodore  Peterson,  your 
excellent  tenant,  drove  up  to  my  door  in  a pony- 
gig,  accompanied  by  a boy  in  buttons.  As  you 
may  imagine,  I did  not  suppose  he  was  the 
tradesman  in  the  temporary  need  of  20?.” 

“ ‘ I hope  you  are  well,  sir,’  said  Mr.  Peter- 
son, ‘ and  that  you  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  prevailing  epidemic.  As  for  myself 
I had  a terrible  attack  last  week,  and  have 
scarcely  stirred  out  until  to-day,  although  my 
engagements  out  are  very  numerous  and  pressing.’ 

“After  a few  remarks  about  the  weather  and 
other  common-place  topics,  I asked  him  to  what 
circumstance  I was  indebted  for  the  visit  from 
him. 

“ ‘You  answered  my  advertisement.  I am  the 
T.  T.  referred  to.’ 

‘ ‘ * And  you  want  me  to  lend  you  20?.  ? ’ 

“‘Exactly,’  replied  Mr.  Peterson.  ‘Can  you 
let  me  have  it  ? ’ 

‘ ‘ 1 replied,  of  course,  that  depended  upon  the 
security. 

“ ‘ Oh,  that's  ample  enough  in  all  conscience,’ 
he  said,  taking  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a hand- 
some leather  pocket-book,  from  which  he  selected 
several  papers  and  tickets  which  he  handed  over 
to  me.  ‘ There  ! ’ said  he,  ‘ there's  the  value  of 
150?.  I would  not  let  you  have  so  much,  but 
as  it  is  our  first  transaction,  and  1 only  want 
the  money  for  a short  time,  I wish  to  put  the 
matter  with  you  beyond  all  doubt.’ 

“I  found  on  looking  at  his  tickets  that 
they  were  pawnbrokers’  duplicates.  ‘ I know 
nothing  of  this  kind  of  security,’  I said,  ‘ and 
if  this  is  all  you  have  to  offer,  you  are  wasting 
your  time,  Mr.  ’ 

“ ‘Peterson,’  he  said,  handing  me  an  embossed 
card,  highly  scented,  on  which  his  name 
was  engraved,  with  his  address  in  manu- 
script. The  reason  of  this,  you  will  see  at  once, 
was  that  the  rascal  was  constantly  changing  his 
whereabouts. 

“‘Well,  I tell  you,  Mr.  Peterson,’  I began, 
‘that  1 know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  these 
securities,  and  therefore  beg  you  will  not  press 
me  on  the  subject.’ 

“‘Surely,’  he  replied,  ‘a  gentleman  in  your 
position  would  not  answer  an  advertisement  from 
a party  asking  for  a loan,  if  you  did  not  intend 
candidly  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  security 
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offered?  I feel  convinced  that  as  soon  as  you 
do  become  acquainted  -with  it  you  will  draw  me 
a cheque  for  the  money.  I presume,  from  your 
remarks  on  these  duplicates,  that  you  have  not 
had  much  experience  in  dealing  with  that 
obliging  relative — our  Uncle  ! ’ 

“ ‘No,’  I said,  ‘thank  Providence,  I have  never 
been  inside  a pawnbroker’s  shop  yet,  Mr.  Peter- 
son.’ 

“ * Fortunate  man  ! ’ he  returned,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  ; ‘ I wish  I could  say  as  much.’ 

“I  began  to  get  lidgetty,”  said  Mr.  Perkbody. 
“I  did  not  want  to  lie  negotiating  with  a man 
confessing  au  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ins 
and  outs  of  pawn-shops,  but  the  fellow  would  per- 
sist in  going  on.” 

“ ‘Come,  sir,’  lie  said,  ‘you  have  surely  had  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  gentleman  requires  good  security  for 
his  money.’ 

“ ‘ I have  always  been  given  to  understand,  sir,’ 
I said,  shortly,  ‘ that  you  cannot  pawn  an  article 
for  its  full  value,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  by 
your  ambiguous  phrases.  Thai  is  only  busi- 
ness.’ 

“‘I  am  glad  you  have  followed  me  thus  far,’ 
he  said,  ‘ and  that  you  clearly  understand  this 
point.  1 am  quite  sure,’  he  added,  playfully,  ‘ I 
have  now  loosened  one  of  your  purse-strings.’ 

“‘On  the  contrary,  I intend  to  button  my 
pocket  the  closer,’  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 

“ ‘ Now,’  said  he,  in  continuation,  ‘ here  are  ten 
duplicates  for  goods  pledged  for  82?.  10s.,  and  I 
will  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  as  a gentleman, 
that  they  are  fairly  worth  SO i.  more  than  they  are 
pledged  for.  That  makes  four  times  the  amount 
of  your  advance.’ 

“ ‘ You  have  not  got  it  yet,’  I.  replied. 

“‘But  I shall,’  he  returned.  ‘Here  arc,  in 
addition,  five  agreements  for  goods  in  for  120?.,  and 
the  margin  on  them  is  at  least  7 5?.  So  you  have  a 
security  of  above  150?.  for  an  advance  of  20?.  in 
addition  to  my  bill  at  a month.’  And  he  said  this 
in  a tone  of  assurance  that  was  intended  to  give 
me  to  understand  that  his  bill,  without  any  addi- 
tional security  was  quite  enough  for  ten  times  the 
amount. 

‘“But  what  are  these  agreements  ? ’ I inquired ; 

‘ do  they  relate  to  advances  by  pawnbrokers  ?’ 

“ ‘Your  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  securities 
naturally  suggests  the  question,’  said  Mr.  Peter- 
son. * The  law  is  this — pawnbrokers  can  only 
advance  10?.  on  one  duplicate,  and  amounts  above 
10?.  arc  arranged  iu  this  way.  An  agreement  is 
entered  into  to  repay  the  amount  at  a stipulated 
period,  say  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  and  in  case 
the  articles  are  not  redeemed,  the  person  advanc- 
ing the  money  of  course  claims  the  goods.  1 hope 
you  are  now  satislied.  1 have  a bill-stamp  in 
my  pocket,  and  you  will  oblige  me  with  a pen  and 
ink.’ 

“‘No,  sir,’  I said,  decidedly,  ‘I  am  not 
satisfied.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  hard  to  please,’  he  replied,  ‘ but  it 
is  well  to  be  open  and  candid  between  gentlemen, 
and  I am  persuaded  that  you  will  let  me  have  the 
money  in  the  end.  I'll  tell  you  what  1 want  this 


advance  for.  I have  unfortunately  got  a large 
amount  owing  me  at  present,  which  I cannot 
realise  in  a day  or  two,  and  I have  also  a valuable 
lot  of  diamonds  in  for  50?.,  for  which  1 have  a 
market,  and  as  diamonds  are  getting  up  rapidly,  I 
don’t  want  them  to  lie  idle.  We  must  turn  our 
money,  or  I could  not  allow  you  such  a liberal 
bonus.  However,  if  I get  them  out,  I shall  be 
putting  a couple  of  hundreds  into  circulation, 
and  can  easily  pay  you  when  the  month  is  up.’ 

“‘Is  your  shop  at  this  address?’  I inquired, 
referring  to  his  card. 

“‘1  have  no  shop,’ he  replied,  ‘ but  a private 
connection  for  the  disposal  of  my  goods.  It  does 
not  answer  my  purpose  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  for 
the  use  of  other  people’s  goods,  besides  paying  a 
heavy  rent  for  a jeweller’s  shop.’  ” 

“ ‘ But  do  jewellers  pay  for  the  use  of  other 
people’s  goods  ? ’ 

“ ‘ 1 assure  you,’  said  Mr.  Peterson — whether 
the  scamp  was  telling  a falsehood  I cannot  say — 
but  he  told  me  that  hundreds  of  jewellers’  shop 
windows  are  stocked  with  goods  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose at  a heavy  percentage. 

“ ‘ And  where,’  said  I,  determined  to  sift  Mr. 
Peterson  to  the  bottom,  ‘ where  do  you  purchase 
your  goods  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Really,’  he  replied,  * you  are  too  inquisitive, 
sir, — you  are  indeed.  I sec  I must  let  out  all 
our  trade  secrets  before  I can  soften  your  obdurate 
heart.  Well,  sir,  1 attend  the  great  auction- 
rooms,  and  pick  up  with  friends  in  the  trade  as 
good  bargains  as  1 can.  And  as  the  constant  at- 
tendance at  these  rooms  requires  a considerable 
amount  of  capital,  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
raise  money  on  our  stocks  in  hand.  Surely  you  are 
satisfied  now  ? ’ 

“‘Your  statements  may  be  very  correct,’  I 
said,  ‘but  supposing,  by  anj  unforeseen  circum- 
stance, you  should  not  be  able  to  meet  the  bill 
when  it  comes  due,  I shall  be  compelled  to  redeem 
these  goods,  which  would  take  a large  sum  of 
money.  ’ 

“He  laughed  at  this  as  being  an  idea  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  entertained. 

“ ‘Don’t  flatter  yourself  that  I shall  give  you 
the  opportunity.  The  stake  left  is  too  great  for 
me  to  saeriiice.  Do  reflect  for  one  moment. 
Pawnbrokers,  as  a class,  are  proverbial  for  shrewd- 
ness in  matters  of  business,  and  is  it  likely  that 
they  will  advance  the  borrower  the  full  value  of 
' the  article  in  pledge  ? Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  ad- 
mitted this  at  the  commencement  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  I am  quite  sure  if  yon  did  not  thoroughly 
believe  it,  you  would  have  requested  me  long 
before  this  to  retire.’ 

“ The  bonus  of  7?.  10,9.  for  the  use  of  20?.  for  a 
month,”  said  Mr.  Perkbody,  “was,  as  you  see,  a 
large  one,  and  1 could  not  clearly  understand  how 
Mr.  Peterson  could  well  pay  so  much  for  the 
accommodation.  He  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts, 
for  he  said  : 

“‘You  may  perhaps  ask  me  how  I can  pay 
7?.  10-9.  for  the  loan  of  20?.  ? Now,  if  I can  make 
20?.  of  the  money  in  the  time  I shall  be  a gainer 
by  12?.  10,9.  But  I can  make  20?.  or  25?.  by  the 
sale  of  the  diamonds,  and  benefit  myself  and  you 
by  the  transaction.’ 
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“I  suppose  you  will  consider  me  exceedingly 
foolish,”  said  Mr.  Perkbody,  turning  his  head  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  as  if  ashamed  to  make  the 
confession,  “ when  1 tell  you  that  I let  him  have 
the  money.  The  rascal,”  he  continued,  “ si  took 
me  by  the  hand  as  if  we  had  been  intimate  friends 
for  years,  and,  as  he  left,  observed,  ‘ I hope,  .my 
dear  sir,  this  will  not  be  our  last  transaction. 

I feel  confidence  in  yon,  as  a gentleman.  Good- 
bye ! ’ 

‘‘Do  you  know,”  continued  Mr.  Perkbody,  “I 
was  so  satisfied  that  I had  good  security  for  my 
money  that  I was  tempted  to  answer  other  adver- 
tisements, and,  curiousljr  enough,  precisely  the 
same  security  was  offered  by  all  the  advertisers. 
One  fellow  pestered  me  for  an  hour  and  offered  51. 
for  the  loan  of  10/.  for  a week,  and  another,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  would  be  content  (if  1 did  not  let 
him  have  the  cash),  if  I would  lend  my  name  to  a 
bill  for  the  same  amount  with  the  prospect  of  an 
equal  li  liberal  bonus.  He  would  be  sure  to  meet 
the  bill  when  it  became  due.  These  offers,  how- 
ever, I refused,  waiting  the  result  of  my  first 
speculation,  which  you  will  anticipate,”  said  Mr. 
Perkbody,  “is  the  loss  of  my  201.” 

“Mr.  Peterson  did  not  meet  the  bill  when  it 
came  to  maturity  ? ” 

“ No.  Mr.  Peterson  did  not  meet  the  bill,  sir. 

I called  several  times  at  his  residence  (which  was 
at  Battersea),  but  he  was  always  out,  and  the  old 
woman,  hisliousekeepcr,  toldmethatkewasso  much 
engaged  on  business,  that  took  him  out  of  town, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  promise  when  he  would  be 
at  home.  So  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  test 
the  value  of  my  ample  security.” 

“ And  in  testing  it  you  found  it  wanting?  ” 

“ Rrperienfia  doerf ! Will  you  believe  it,  sir? 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  pawnbrokers 
advance  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  goods 
in  pledge.” 

“Impossible  ! V I said. 

“I'll  tell  yon  how  I tested  it,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Perkbody.  ‘ ‘ I took  several  of  the  best  goods  out 
of  pawn,  put  them  up  by  auction  at  the  very 
rooms  that  Mr.  Peterson  frequented,  and  would 
you  believe  it,  I lost  fifteen  pounds  by  it ! Now, 
sir,  I contend  that  Mr.  Peterson’s  occupation  must 
be  a very  lucrative  one,  for  he  appears  to  have 
bought  goods  at  the.  Auction  Booms,  gone  round 
the  corner  and  pawned  them  for  more  than  he 
gave  for  them,  and  then  made  an  exceedingly  good 
market  of  his  reversionary  interest.  So  much  for 
the  facts,  sir,  and  I don’t  pretend  to  know  how 
to  unravel  the  secrets  of  trade  connected  with  them ; 
but  I can  unravel  the  secret  why  Mr.  Peterson’s 
landlord,  at  Battersea,  gave  him  so  good  a character. 
I called  on  that  gentleman,  yesterday,  and  found 
from  him  that  Peterson  had  removed  to  your 
neighbourhood.  ‘I  had  a letter  from  an  agent 
asking  the  character  of  Peterson,’  he  said,  ‘ and  as 
I was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  I laid  it  on 
pretty  thick — puffed  him  as  much  as  I could,  and, 
fortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Peterson  shifted  his 
quarters.’  Now,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Perkbody,  “ 1 shall 
continue  my  investigations  in  search  of  Mr.  Peter- 
son, and  leave  you  to  get  the  key  of  your  house 
how  you  can,  which  is,  of  course,  your  business 
I and  not  mine.” 


Mr.  Perkbody  called  on  me  a few  days  after-  ji 
wards. 

“Isay,  sir,  don’t  you  think,”  he  exclaimed, 
“there  is  a consolation  in  a community  of  suffer-  jj 
iug  ? I am  not  the  oidy  fool  that  Mr.  Theodore 
Peterson  has  swindled  ! He’s  in  the  Insolvent 
Court,  and  on  looking  over  his  schedule  I find  that 
I am  only  one  among  a great  many  whom  he  has 
patronised.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  promise  of  a 
good  fat  bonus  is  a temptation  to  many  people 
who  would  not  like  to  confess  the  weakness.” 

The  last  time  I saw  Mr.  Perkbody  was  in  the 
street.  He  came  across  the  road  to  speak  to 
mo. 

“I  kept  my  eye  upon  Mr.  Peterson’s  profes- 
sional brethren,  whose  advertisements  I answered,” 
he  said,  “ and  they  all,  like  that  plausible  gentle- 
man, were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal 
Street.  The  names  of  my  fellow-sufferers — both 
male  and  female — would  make  a list  as  long  as 
my  arm.  He  must  have  been  a clever  fellow  that 
first  suggested  the  fat  bonus.  Human  nature  is 
weak,  sir, — very  weak,  depend  upon  it ! ” 

I quite  agree  in  Mr.  Perkbody’s  concluding 
observation. 


OUR  CHASE. 

Thu  heath,  the  heath,  the  purple  heath, 

The  golden  gorse,  and  trembling  ferns, 

One  field  of  glory  make  the  ground, 

And  glow  for  miles  and  miles  around, 

Streaked  here  and  there  by  silvery  burns. 

The  suu  plays  on  them  with  delight, 

And  sheds  his  beams  their  flowers  among  ; 

And  all  aglow  the  spirits  rise, 

As  soars  the  lark  into  the  skies, 

And  trills  his  soul  in  song. 

There  every  tint  that  nature  knows 
In  bright  commingling  beauty  blends. 

And  hill,  and  dale,  far-stretching  plain. 

Bavin e,  and  gorge,  reflect  again 
The  splendour  each  the  other  lends. 

And  kissed  by  light  enamoured  winds 
They  rise  and  fall  a mimic  sea, 

By  graceful  undulations  made, 

"With  such  a change  of  light  and  shade, 

And  wavelet  beauty,  wild  and  free. 

And  all  the  Chase  is  full  of  life ; 

Life  on  each  shrub,  and  on  each  tree  ; 

At  every  step  some  creature  stirs  ; 

The  wildcock  “clucks,”  the  partridge  “whirrs,”  ! 
And  heavy- winged  the  pheasants  flee. 

There  sweeps  along  the  timid  fawn  ; 

The  bare  and  rabbit  bound  av.  ay  ; 

And  nameless  insects  buzz  about 
With  strange  gyrations  in  and  out, 

Like  wild  fantastic  things  at  play. 

0 grand  and  glorious  is  the  sight ! 

0 freedom  -breath  ing  is  the  race  ! 

Through  gorse,  and  heath,  and  shrub,  and  fern, 

O’er  bill,  and  dale,  and  hog,  and  bum, 

Across  the  changes  of  the  Chase  ! 

0 health  is  there  to  eheer  the  heart, 

And  beauty  there  to  glad  the  eye  ; 

And  mind  and  body,  soul  and  brain, 

.Receive  in  full  the  threefold  gain 
Of  joy,  and  strength,  and  liberty  ! 

J.  A.  Langford. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Every  poet  who  has  ever  sung  of  love  tolls  ns 
that  while  the  passion  lasts  it  reigns  paramount  in 
the  heart,  banishing  all  thoughts  ami  emotions  but 
such  as  it  can  make  its  own  ; but  if  this  be  so, 
seldom,  indeed,  in  these  latter  days,  does  it  con- 
descend to  appear,  for  that  fickle,  light,  and  com- 
pound emotion  which  bears  it  name,  so  far  from 
holding  sway  over  the  other  passions,  is  often  but 
a poor  dependent  on  the  meanest  and  lowest 
among  them.  Yet,  even  still,  in  secret  and 
secluded  corners  of  the  earth,  the  divine  Eros 
sometimes  lingers  ; and  if  ever  a heart  was 
emptied  of  all  other  idols,  that  it  might  be  the 
sacred  temple  of  one  pure  worship,  it  was  that  of 
Coral.  Hers  was  a love,  such  as  Shakspcre's 
loveliest  heroines  might  have  recognised  as  kindred 
to  their  own.  The  flowers,  the  stars,  the  clouds, 
the  waters,  all  that  is  fairest  and  most  tuneful  on 
earth,  in  air,  in  wave,  had  taught  her  their  poetry ; 
heaven  had  gifted  her  with  a purity,  fervour,  and 
truth  which  neither  fate,  nor  time,  nor  change 
I could  ever  alter.  Ami  all  this  wealth  of  feeling, 


imagination,  and  faithfulness  had  been  concen- 
trated in  Keefe.  Trusting  in  him  with  the  most 
perfect  and  confiding  reliance,  that  “ perfect  love 
which  easteth  out  fear,’;  Coral  had  come  to  tell 
him  that  she  was  once  more  free,  that  death  had 
broken  the  bonds  which  had  kept  her  from  him, 
and  that  she  was  the  heiress  of  wealth,  which  she 
only  valued  if  she  might  give  it  to  him.  If  he 
loved  her,  as  her  father  had  said,  and  her  heart 
fondly  hoped,  he  would  claim  her  as  his  wife  ; if 
not,  heaven,  she  trusted,  would  take  her  out  of  a 
world  in  which  there  could  no  longer  be  any  good 
for  her  ; her  body  would  sleep  in  the  woods  where 
she  had  once  been  happy  with  Keefe,  and  her  spirit 
watch  over  him  from  its  place  among  the  angels. 

I t seemed  to  her  that  years,  ages,  had  passed  since 
she  hail  last  seen  him,  that  an  eternity  of  regrets 
and  longings  had  been  summed  up  in  that  short 
space.  Often  the  only  voice  of  her  heart  had 
been,  “Let  me  see  him,  even  if  it  be  only  to  see 
him,  and  die."’ 

Then  came  hope,  and  as  she  drew  near  Long 
Arrow  she  could  scarcely  have  borne  the  keen 
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intensity  of  her  joy,  if  it  had  not  been  allayed  by 
those  doubts,  fears,  and  presentiments  of  evil 
which  always,  when  the  long-yearned-for  hour  of 
fruition  approaches,  whispers  that  perfect  bliss  is 
never  given  to  man.  How  true  she  found  these 
doubts  to  be  ! Her  daily  and  nightly  prayer,  her 
ceaseless  longings  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her,  she 
was  at  Long  Arrow  again  ; she  saw  Keefe  once 
more,  only  a few  feet  divided  her  from  him,  she 
had  only  to  call  his  name  aloud  and  he  would 
hear ; yet  all  the  pangs  of  absence,  all  the  tor- 
tures of  suspense,  all  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred 
would  have  been  happiness  compared  with  the 
agony  of  that  moment.  Then,  suffer  as  she 
might,  hope  was  still  hers  ; now,  she  had  nothing 
but  despair.  In  her  most  desponding  hour  she 
had  never  contemplated  such  a grief  as  this.  She 
had  sometimes  pictured  Keefe  cold  and  careless, 
she  had  thought  of  him  absent  from  Long  Arrow, 
she  had  even  trembled  with  a strange  fear  of  find- 
ing him  ill ; but  of  finding  him  happy  in  the  love 
of  another,  bound  to  her  for  ever,  she  had  never 
dreamed. 

Pale,  cold,  still  as  marble  she  stood  ; her  brain 
seemed  petrified,  her  heart  turned  to  ice  ; yet  she 
heard  their  words,  she  saw  their  looks.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  drenched  her  garments,  the 
chill  wind  pierced  through  them  ; but  she  felt 
neither  rain  nor  wind,  her  brain  began  to  burn, 
and  seemed  to  seoroli  her  wet  hand  when  she 
touched  her  forehead.  Keefe  and  Helen  seemed 
to  her  like  two  happy  spirits,  lloating  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  light  and  bliss,  while  she  was  thrust  out 
to  wander  for  ever  in  darkness,  misery,  and 
despair.  A wild  groan  burst  from  her  lips,  and, 
terrified  at  the  sound,  she  fled  from  the  house  with 
frantic  speed.  Unconscious  where  she  was  going, 
she  turned  into  the  path  that  led  to  Brady’s 
old  shanty,  and  never  paused  in  her  flight  till  she 
reached  it.  Mechanically  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  latch  of  the  door  : it  yielded  to  her  touch,  and 
she  entered.  There  was  a fire  burning  on  the 
hearth,  though  the  rest  of  the  shanty  seemed 
empty,  and  Coral  threw  herself  down  beside  it. 
She  did  so  without  purpose  or  reflection  ; she 
never  thought  of  drying  her  garments,  from  which 
the  water  was  streaming  : she  was  conscious  of  but 
one  thought,  one  feeling — Keefe  loved  another. 
She  was  nothing  to  him  now  ; perhaps  he  had 
forgotten  her  very  existence.  Had  she  been 
capable  of  feeling  anger  against  him  it  might  have 
lessened  her  pain,  but  her  love  for  him  was  of  too 
holy,  profound,  and  devotional  a nature  for  this, 
she  only  felt  that  she  was  divided  from  him  for 
ever,  and  that  a darkness  like  that  of  the  grave 
seemed  to  have  entered  her  heart.  But  with  the 
gloom  of  death  did  not  come  its  painless  calm  ; a 
vivid,  torturing  sense  of  anguish,  sueli  as  the 
dwellers  in  the  narrow  house  can  never  know, 
taught  her  that  she  was  still  a living,  suffering 
child  of  Time.  She  saw  before  her,  as  if  painted 
in  light,  the  forms  of  Keefe  and  his  beloved  ; she 
saw  Helen,  bright  with  beauty  and  happiness, 
leaning  fondly  over  Keefe  ; she  saw  him  looking 
up  at  her  with  proud  affection  ; all  the  anguish  of 
those  unhappy  souls  doomed  to  enter  the  city  of 
love,  and  see  the  gates  of  Paradise  closed  for  ever 
behind  them,  rushed  over  her  once  more,  and 


falling  with  her  face  to  the  ground,  she  cried 
aloud — 

“Oh  ! Father  in  Heaven,  take  me  away,  let  me 
die — there  is  peace  in  the  grave — the  dead  sleep 
sweetly  : there  was  a smile  on  my  father’s  face 
when  he  lay  in  his  coffin.  Oh  ! if  I had  died  the 
first  day  I left  Long  Arrow  I could  never  have 
known  how  much  more  I was  doomed  to  bear.” 

Then  she  teased,  and  lay  for  a time  without 
souud  or  motion.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
some  one  entered.  The  lire  had  burned  so  low 
that  it  gave  very  little  light,  and  the  new-comer, 
walking  up  to  it,  threw  on  a knot  of  pitch  pine, 
w ithout  noticing  Coral ; at  the  same  instant  a 
man,  who  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  wrapped 
in  a buffalo  skill,  started  up,  and  joining  the 
stranger,  they  talked  together  eagerly,  looking  at 
Coral  as  they  did  so. 

The  fresh  pine  thrown  on  the  fire  filled  the 
shanty  with  light,  and,  roused  by  the  blaze  and 
the  sound  of  voices,  Coral  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  the  speakers.  One  was  a woman,  who 
had  been  wrapped  in  an  Indian  blanket  when  she 
entered,  but  she  had  now  thrown  it  off,  disclosing 
a figure  remarkably  tall  for  a female,  but  beauti- 
fully moulded.  She  wore  a jacket  of  blue  cloth, 
trimmed  with  silver  buttons,  and  a petticoat  to 
match,  and  in  her  heavy  black  tresses  silver  beads 
were  twisted.  Her  whole  attire  was  coquettishly 
and  becomingly  arranged,  and  sot  off  her  re- 
markable beauty  to  the  best  advantage.  Her 
face  was  a perfect  oval  in  shape,  her  features 
regular,  her  brown  skin  beautifully  clear,  and  her 
eyes  intensely  bright ; but  there  was  nothing  of 
that  modest  timidity  and  submissiveness  which 
gives  so  peculiar  a charm  to  the  faces  of  most 
Indian  girls,  nothing  of  that  wild  shyness  in  the 
eyes  resembling  the  glance  of  some  half-tamed 
creature  of  the  woods  ; on  the  contrary,  her  beau- 
tiful face,  was  bold,  haughty,  and  imperious  in 
expression,  and  the  fire  of  her  dazzling  eyes  un- 
tempered by  a shadow  of  bashfulness  or  fear  ; 
her  face,  figure,  mien,  and  gestures  might  have 
served  for  the  model  of  some  Amazonian  princess. 

The  man  had  his  back  towards  Coral,  and  for  a 
little  while  she  watched  the  pair  with  a vacant, 
half -conscious  gaze,  but  as  he  turned  suddenly 
towards  her,  a look  of  awakened  life  and  recogni- 
tion, followed  by  a flash  of  disgust  and  abhorrence, 
came  into  her  eyes,  a shudder  passed  over  her 
face,  and  then  she  sank  her  head,  and  remained 
motionless  as  before.  This  man  was  Fred  O'Brien; 
he  had  remained  with  the  Indians  who  had  taken 
him  from  Beer’s  Creek  ever  since  ; for  some  time 
he  had  been  seriously  ill  from  the  effects  of  the 
fall  over  the  cliff,  but  the  squaws  had  nursed  him 
with  great  care,  and  on  his  recovery,  whether 
moved  by  pity  which  melts  the  soul  to  love,  or 
won  by  his  handsome  face,  the  young  daughter  of 
the  chief  fell  in  love  with  him.  >She  was  the 
old  man’s  only  child,  the  daughter  of  a favourite 
wife,  now  dead,  and  had  always  been  petted  and 
indulged  in  a manner  very  unusual  among  the 
Indians,  and  her  father  s reluctance  to  thwart  her 
inclinations,  and  her  haughty'  determination  to 
marry  no  one  but  O'Brien,  aided  by  the  character 
for  eloquence,  bravery,  and  ability  he  bore  among 
the  tribe,  induced  the  old  chief  to  offer  her  to  him 
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for  his  wife.  From  her  untameable  nature,  fiery 
temper,  graceful  shape,  ami  extraordinary  agility, 
she  was  called  among  the  tribe  the  Young 
Panther ; hut  fierce  and  untractable  as  she  was  to 
others,  even  to  her  father,  to  O’Brien  she  was 
docile  as  a spaniel,  gentle  as  a lamb  ; in  his  iron 
will  anil  unconquerable  pride  she  recognised  a 
nature  which  mastered  hers,  and  bound  her  thence- 
forth his  obedient  and  submissive  slave.  Her 
devotion  to  him,  and  her  great  beauty  made 
O’Brien  readily  give  her  a share  of  his  lodge,  but 
with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  casting  her 
off  as  soon  as  it  suited  him  to  do  so.  A favourite 
rendezvous  of  the  tribe  for  autumn  fishing  was  in 
-the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Arrow,  and  when  the 
season  arrived,  O’Brien,  now  quite  recovered, 
accompanied  them  thither.  The  evening  of  their 
arrival  he  sent  the  Young  Panther  to  the  village 
to  make  inquiries  about  Keefe,  and  waited  for  her 
return  in  Brady's  shanty,  which  had  been  unin- 
habited since  its  old  owners  had  left  Long  Arrow. 
While  he  was  waiting  Coral  came  in,  and  dim  as 
the  firelight  was,  and  little  as  ho  expected  to  see 
her  there,  O’Brien  at  once  recognised  her.  Her 
few  broken  sentences  revealed  to  his  quick,  keen 
intellect  nearly  all  that  he  wanted  to  know,  aided 
by  the  tidings  of  Keefe's  marriage  brought  by  the 
Young  Panther.  Her  father  was  dead  ; she  had 
run  away  from  her  guardians  to  marry  Keefe,  and 
had  found  him  married  to  another.  Now  then  she 
was  again  at  his  mercy,  he  would  carry  her  off 
without  anyone  being  the  wiser,  except  the  Young 
Panther,  whom  he  knew  he  could  easily  manage  ; 
and  then  if  he  found  she  had  inherited  her  father’s 
property,’  as  he  did  not  doubt,  he  would  marry 
her,  and  claim  it  as  soon  as  she  was  of  age. 
Having  learnt  all  the  Young  Panther  had  to  tell 
him,  and  communicated  as  much  of  his  intentions 
to  her  as  he  thought  proper,  O’Brien  walked  up  to 
Coral,  where  she  still  sat  on  the  floor,  with  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

“ Coral  ! ” he  said,  in  his  own  peculiar  tones, 
clear,  hard,  penetrating  and  cold,  ‘’look  at  me.” 

She  removed  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  fixed,  quiet, 
passionless  despair,  which  might  have  moved  any- 
one that  had  a touch  of  pity  in  his  nature. 

“ Do  you  know  me  ?”  asked  O’Brien. 

“ Yes,  1 know  you,”  she  said. 

“And  you  rememher  how  a few  months  ago 
you  scorned  and  spurned  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Keefe  Dillon  ? He  has  rewarded  3 011  well.” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  look  at 
him  with  the  same  marble,  rigid  stare. 

“He  has  forsaken  you  for  another;  she  is  his 
darling  and  delight  now  ; he  neither  knows  nor 
cares  whether  you  are  living  or  dead.” 

Still  she  neither  spoke  nor  stirred. 

“He  has  cast  off  your  love  as  a tickle  boy 
might  cast  off  a horse  or  hound,  for  a uew  one  ; 
and  if  he  thinks  of  you  at  all,  it  is  only  to  laugh, 
at  your  folly  in  giving  your  heart  to  one  that 
never  wanted  it.  But  you  have  it  in  your  power 
now  to  show  that  you  are  no  longer  so  weak. 
Come  with  me,  and  have  yonr  revenge  ! Keefe 
Dillon  has  slighted,  scorned,  and  forsaken  you  : 
henceforth  hate  him,  curse  him,  and  swear  to  be 
revenged  on  him,  as  I do ! ” 


He  said  this  with  an  unmoved  face,  and  without 
raising  his  voice  in  the  least ; but  no  distortion  of 
feature,  no  vehemence  of  accent  coidd  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  intense  malignity  and  immovable 
determination  of  purpose  that  the  hard,  fixed, 
remorseless  immobility  of  his  face,  and  the  low, 
clear  tones  of  his  voice  conveyed.  Coral  looked 
at  him  for  an  instant  longer  with  the  same  absent, 
incomprehendiug  look  with  which  she  had  hitherto 
regarded  him,  and  then  a sudden  conception  of 
his  meaning  appeared  to  flash  upon  her:  she  ' 
started  to  her  feet  with  a bound.  All  her  wild 
Indian  blood,  which  had  just  before  seemed  cold 
and  stagnant  as  ice,  now  rushed  in  a torrent  to 
her  cheek,  swelled  the  blue  veins  on  her  forehead 
till  they  stood  out  like  cords  on  its  fair,  smooth 
surface,  and  flashed  like  keen  lightnings  from  her 
eyes. 

“Coward!”  she  exclaimed,  “to  speak  thus 
of  Keefe  Dillon  to  me  ! Oh,  God ! that  1 
had  Keefe's  strength  for  only  one  minute  ! 
There  crawls  not  on  the  earth  a snake  that 
I loathe  and  scorn  as  I loathe  and  scorn 
you.  And  all  the  happiness  and  joy  of  this 
world,  all  the  bliss  and  glory  of  heaven  are 
less  to  me  than  the  lightest  hair  of  Keefe 
Dillon's  head.” 

O’Brien  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  at  her  with 
his  cold  and  scornful  smile. 

“Well*  be  it  so  ! ” he  said,  coolly”;  “but  you 
must  go  with  me,  all  the  same.” 

Coral  met  his  glance  with  one  of  haughty 
defiance  ; her  lips  were  compressed ; her  brow 
knit ; her  face  glowed  with  indignation  ; a 
dangerous  life  lit  up  her  eyes.  O’Brien  re- 
garded her  with  the  same  air  of  calm  observation 
with  which  lie  might  have  contemplated  a piece 
of  sculptured  stone  for  a few  seconds  : then  he 
resumed — 

“ Coral,  I believe  you  know  pretty  well  that 
my  words  are  never  idle  breath  ; when  I say”  I 
will  do  a thing  I mean  to  do  it.  I mean  now  to 
take  yum  away  with  me.  Resistance  will  be  use- 
less, for  yum  see  1 have  help  at  hand  ; ” and  he 
glanced  at  the  Young  Panther,  who  was  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  and  watching  what 
passed  between  them,  with  looks  of  apparent 
indifference.  She  never  dreamt  of  dreading  a 
rival  in  the  pale,  forlorn,  despairing  young  creature 
before  her. 

“There's  no  chance  of  Keefe's  coming  to  rescue 
you  now,”  continued  O’Brien;  “he  has  his 
wife  to  watch  over  now,  and  it  is  all  the  same 
to  him  whether  you  are  living  or  dead,  mar- 
ried to  me,  or  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  He  will  never  trouble  himself  about  you 
more.” 

These  words  recalled  (’oral  to  a sense  of  her 
misery,  which  the  passion  of  rage  and  scorn 
O’Brien  had  awakened  in  her  breast  had  for  an 
instant  conquered.  Her  face  changed  from  its 
expression  of  proud  and  indignant  defiance  to  one 
of  deadly  anguish. 

“Oh,  God  ! It  is  true  ! ” she  cried.  “ What 
matter  what  becomes  of  me  now  ; ” anil  once  more 
she  sank  on  the  floor  like  one  who  had  no  longer  . 
any  wish  to  struggle  against  Fate,  but  bowed  her  • 
head  to  the  billows  of  woe,  that  they”  might  the 
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more  speedily  overwhelm  her.  Without  heeding 
her  agony,  O’Brien  turned  to  the  Young  Panther, 
and  spoke  to  her.  She  nodded  in  acquiescence, 
and  he  then  came  hack  to  Coral. 

“ You  heard  what  1 said  Coral,  so  now  decide, 
whether  you  will  come  with  me  quietly  or  whether 
I must  use  force.” 

Coral  did  not  answer.  He  waited  for  a minute, 
and  then  spoke  again  : 

“1  have  no  time  to  lose  ; either  get  up  at  once 
and  come  with  us,  or  1 must  compel  you  to 
do  so.” 

But  Coral  still  remained  speechless,  and  appa- 
rently insensible. 

“I  think  she  has  fainted,”  said  O’Brien,  stoop- 
ing over  her;  “so  much  the  better;  open  the 
door,  Panther,  and  let  us  be  gone  ;”  and  raising 
the  light  and  motionless  form  of  Coral  in  his 
arms,  he  left  the  shanty,  followed  by  the  Young 
Panther.  They  had  not  been  long  gone  when 
Keefe  and  Denis,  guided  by  the  dog,  came  to  the 
place.  On  entering  the  shanty  they  found  it 
deserted  ; but  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  was 
a certain  sign  that  some  one  had  been  recently 
there  ; aud  as  they  looked  eagerly  round,  Denis 
descried  something  glittering  on  the  floor,  which 
proved  to  be  the  gold  chain  and  emerald  cross 
Coral  used  to  wear.  It  was  clear  she  had  been 
in  the  shanty,  and  their  hopes  that  she  was  not 
far  away  grew  strong.  On  leaving  the  shanty 
Frisk  snuffed  the  ground  eagerly,  but  missing  her 
steps  which  had  hitherto  guided  him,  his  instinct 
seemed  at  fault,  and  after  having  raced  several 
times  round  the  shanty,  he  came  back  to  his 
master  and  whined  mournfully,  as  if  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  failed.  Keefe  and  Denis, 
however,  searched  the  wood  round  the  shanty  in 
every  direction  ; but  morning  dawned  without 
any  further  trace  of  Coral  being  found.  They 
then  thought  iL  best  to  return  to  the  village  and 
get  help  before  commencing  a more  thorough  and 
systematic  search.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  this  ; everyone  in  the  village  was  ready 
to  aid  in  looking  for  the  lost  one,  whose  fate 
threatened  now  to  be  as  strange  and  mysterious 
as  her  character  and  mode  of  life  had  been  in 
their  eyes  : but  first  a consultation  was  held  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  search.  The  fire 
in  Brady’s  shanty  seemed  to  prove  that  some  one 
besides  Coral  had  been  there  ; for  it  seemld  to 
have  been  burning  a much  longer  time  than  Coral 
could  have  kindled  it. 

“I  guess  it  was  Indians  made  it,”  said  Con 
Doyle  ; “ there  was  a squaw  in  the  village  last 
night — a young  one,  six  feet  high,  and  the  hand- 
somest ever  1 saw.” 

Some  of  the  young  men  laughed  at  Con’s  descrip- 
tion ; but  Keefe  said  quickly : 

“She  could  not  have  been  alone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; has  anyone  seen  any  more  Indians 
about  ? ” 

“Indians  camped  at  Snake  Falls  yesterday,” 
said  Woodpecker,  the  Indian,  who  was  always 
sure  to  be  where  any  excitement  was  going  on  : 
guess  she  one  of  them.” 

“Yery  likely,”  said  Keefe;  “and  perhaps 
some  of  her  companions  made  the  fire  in  the 
shanty — ' 


“And  perhaps  Coral  went  with  them  to  their 
camp,”  cried  Denis;  “let  us  go  there  at  once, 
Keefe.” 

“Yes  ; but  it  is  best  for  only  two  or  three  to 
go.  Con  must  come  to  tell  us  if  the  squaw  he 
saw  is  among  them  ; you  and  T,  and  Con,  will  go, 
and  Woodpecker — he  may  be  of  use — that  will 
be  enough.” 

Accordingly,  after  sending  a message  to  Helen 
that  he  hoped  they  had  at  last  found  a clue  to 
Coral,  Keefe,  with  the  party  he  had  named,  set 
out  for  the  Indian  encampment  at  Snake  Falls. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  was  still  early  day,  when  Keefe  and  his 
party  reached  the  Indian  wigwams  : they  were 
pitched  on  the  side  of  a high  bank  thinly  scat- 
tered with  trees,  which  skirted  the  shore,  and 
through  a deep  cleft  a narrow  but  full  stream  ran 
down  to  the  lake.  All  the  dogs  in  the  camp  (and 
their  name  in  an  Indian  camp  is  Legion)  came 
barking  and  yelling  at  the  approach  of  the 
strangers,  but  they  were  called  up  and  quieted 
by  a score  of  young  urchins  who,  some  half  naked, 
and  others  altogether  so,  were  playing  about  the 
cam]).  From  one  of  these  the  visitors  learned 
that  all  the  men  were  now  asleep  in  the  lodges, 
having  been  out  all  night  fishing  ; but  on  being 
asked  if  there  was  a white  woman  in  the  camp, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  ran  off  with  his  fellows  to 
the  wigwams.  Most  of  the  aged  and  infirm  had 
been  left  at  one  of  the  more  permanent  settle- 
ments of  the  tribe  ; but  two  or  three  old  crones 
had  accompanied  them,  and  were  now  sitting 
basking  in  the  sun  outside  the  lodges,  watching 
the  mothers  and  young  girls  who  were  busy 
around  them  ; some  dressing  deerskins  or  sewing 
mocassins,  some  pounding  Indian  corn  in  a mortar  ; 
but  the  greater  part  preparing  the  fish  that  had 
been  caught  the  preceding  night,  and  spreading 
them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Several  of  the  curious 
cradles  in  which  the  little  Indians  were  confined 
were  suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
or  resting  against  their  trunks  ; some  of  the 
babies  were  asleep,  and  others  looking  about 
them,  with  large  round  eyes  full  of  the  most 
precocious  stoicism.  Approaching  the  group, 
Keefe  and  his  companions  quietly  sat  down 
among  them,  and  after  a few  preliminary  phrases 
of  courtesy,  Keefe,  who  knew  their  language 
well  enough  to  make  himself  easily  understood, 
addressed  them  in  their  own  tongue  and  figura- 
tive style  which  best  pleases  the  Indians. 

“A  white  rose  has  strayed  away  from  the  village 
of  the  pale  faces  ; has  she  found  shelter  in  the 
lodges  of  her  red  sisters  ? ” 

The  squaws  looked  at  each  other  and  shook  their 
heads  in  grave  denial,  and  one  of  the  old  women 
answered  that  no  flower  of  the  pale  faces  had  come 
near  their  camp.  Keefe  turned  to  Con. 

“Is  the  squaw  you  saw  in  the  village  last  night 
here  ? ” he  asked. 

Con  looked  at  the  dark  countenances  round  him, 
some  of  which  were  gaunt,  wrinkled,  and  sur- 
mounted by  grizzled  locks,  and  the  youngest  and 
best  looking  among  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  half-grown  girls,  harsh  and  weather-beaten, 
with  very  evident  disgust. 
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' “I  guess  not,”  M said,  “ she  wasn’t  a bit  like 
any  of  tliein.” 

Keefe  turned  again  to  tlie  squaws. 

“One  of  your  young  women  was  in  our  village 
j last  night,”  lie  said,  & perhaps  she  met  with  the 
white  girl  we  are  in  search  of.” 

“ It  was  the  Young  Fan tlier,”  said  a quick-eyed 
girl,  looking  up  and  shaking  back  her  long  locks, 
‘ ‘ she  went  for  bead  for  mocassin  ; she  gave 
Tamarac  some  by-and-by,”  and  she  showed  her 
treasure  wrapped  in  a piece  of  deer-skin. 

‘ ‘ And  where  is  the  Young  Panther  now  ? ” asked 
Keefe. 

“ .Night-hawk  is  sick  to-day,  and  the  Young 
Panther  takes  care  of  him.” 

“Let  Tamarafe  take  me  to  the  Young  Panther,” 
said  Keefe,  “ and  she  shall  have  this,”  aud  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a pretty  little  penknife  with  an 
ornamented  ivory  handle. 

“ If  she  is  in  the  lodge  with  Xight-hawlc  I dare 
not  go  in,”  said  the  girl.  “Tamarac  is  afraid  of 
Night-hawk,”  but  she  looked  with  eager  longing 
at  the  knife  as  she  spoke. 

“Take  us  to  her,  and  you  shall  have  this,  too,” 
said  Denis,  touching  a coloured  silk  handkerchief 
which  he  wore  round  his  neck. 

The  girl’s  eyes  literally  blazed  with  delight ; she 
looked  at  a squaw,  who  seemed  to  be  her  mother, 
and  who  muttered  a word  or  two  in  reply  to  her 
questioning  glance. 

“Tamarac  will  go,”  she  said,  starting  up  and 
beckoning  the  young  men  to  follow  her. 

Winding  in  and  out  amongst  the  lodges  she  led 
up  the  bank,  and  had  nearly  reached  its  summit, 
when,  springing  out  of  a little  thicket  of  cedars,  the 
Young  Panther  stood  before  them.  She  was  dressed 
as  she  had  been  the  night  before,  and  drawing  up 
her  tall  and  stately  form  to  its  full  height,  she 
stared  at  the  strangers  with  haughty  boldness. 

“ The  Young  Panther  is  here,”  said  Tamarac, 
stopping  short,  and  looking  eagerly  at  Keefe  aud 
Denis  for  their  coveted  gifts. 

“ That's  the  girl,  and  no  mistake,”  said  Con. 
The  knife  and  handkerchief  were  soon  in 
Tamarac’s  hands,  and  receiving  them  with  rapture 
she  withdrew  a few  steps  and  sat  down  to  examine 
and  admire  them,  while  Keefe  addressed  the  T uung 
Panther. 

“The  pride  of  the  Indian  wigwams  came  to  the 
white  man’s  village  last  night  ; did  she  meet  one  of 
their  maidens  wandering  in  the  woods  and  shelter 
her  from  the  rain  in  her  lodge  ? ” 

“The  steps  of  the  Young  Panther  arc  swift 
and  light,”  said  the  Indian  beauty,  contemptu- 
ously, “ and  she  does  not  linger  on  her  way.  No 
white  girl  crossed  her  path  last  night : if  the  Young 
Panther  had  met  one,  she  would  have  showed  her 
the  way  to  her  own  lodges  ; the  Indian  wigwams 
are  too  nule  for  such  tender  {lowers.” 

Denis  turned  away  in  an  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment, for,  from  the  time  he  had  hoard  of  the 
Indian  girl  having  been  seen  in  the  village,  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  Coral  would  he  found  with 
her,  hut  Keefe  continued  to  gaze  keenly  and 
curiously  at  the  beautiful  savage,  who,  standing 
a step  or  two  above  them  on  the  bank,  looked 
down  at  them  with  the  most  imperious  disdain. 

“ It  is  good,”  he  said  ; “ the  Young  Panther  is 


strong  and  wise,  as  well  as  beautiful, — happy  is 
the  brave  in  whose  wigwam  she  dwells.  Come,” 
he  continued,  addressing  Denis,  “let  us  go.” 

He  moved  away,  and,  with  a sad  and  hopeless 
mien.  Denis  did  the  same, — Con  Doyle,  Wood- 
pecker followed,  and  in  a few  minutes  they  were 
all  out  of  sight  of  the  Indian  camp.  Then  Keefe 
suffered  Denis  and  Con  to  precede  him,  and 
tapping  Woodpecker  on  the  shoulder,  he  detained 
him  behind  the  others. 

“I  know  what  you  got  to  say,”  said  Wood- 
pecker, before  Keefe  could  speak  ; “that  young 
squaw  knows  something  of  the  lost  bird ; 1 saw  it 
in  her  eye.” 

“ Did  yon  ? ” exclaimed  Keefe,  “ so  did  1 ; and 
I saw  more  than  that.  Did  you  see  that  brooch  in 
her  jacket  ? 1 know  it  well,  it  was  Fred  O’Brien’s. 

It  is  he  they  call  Night-hawk  ; it  is  he  who  has 
got  hold  of  Coral  again,  I’m  sure  of  it,  though  how 
lie  has  managed  it  is  a mystery.  ” 

“ A what  ? ” said  Woodpecker  ; “ you  talk  too  ' 
big;  me  no  understand.” 

“No  matter,”  said  Keefe,  “you  understand  one 
thing,  that  I always  keep  my  word.” 

“It  is  so  ; when  Keefe  Dillon  says  he'll  do  a 
thing  it  is  done.” 

“Well,  you  know  my  new  ritlc  ? ” Wood- 
pecker's eyes  glittered.  “You  think  it  a good 
one  ? ” 

“Can’t  he  beat,”  said  Woodpecker,  energe- 
tically. 

Hear  me,  then.  Hang  round  the  wigwams — 
iind  out  which  is  O’Brien’s  lodge  and  where  he 
keeps  Coral.  Lead  me  there  to-night,  and  whether 
] live  or  die  I’ll  take  care  that  the  rilie  shall  he 
yours.” 

Keefe  well  knew  that  the  only  way  to  ensure 
Coral’s  safe  recovery  was  to  take  O'Brien  by 
surprise,  and  if  Woodpecker  should  be  seen  by  any 
of  the  Indians  wandering  about  the  encampment 
he  was  less  likely  to  be  suspected  than  any  one 
else,  and,  besides,  Keefe  had  often  remarked  in  him 
a strange  power  of  stealthy  observation,  a charac- 
teristic no  doubt  belonging  to  his  Indian  blood. 
Well  pleased  with  the  commission  he  had  received, 
and  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  so 
valuable  a reward,  Woodpecker  nodded  lus  head 
in  emphatic  assent,  and  glided  away  through  the 
treeay  lvcefe  looking  anxiously  after  him. 

“I’ll  wait  till  night,”  he  said  to  himself,  “then 
if  he  does  not  cone  1 must  try  some  other 
plan.” 

rilled  with  thoughts  of  Coral,  he  strode  after 
, Denis,  who  plodding  gloomily  on  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  had  never  remarked  his  com- 
panion's absence.  Unwilling  to  excite  his  hopes 
by  what  might,  after  all,  prove  false  suspicions, 
and  apprehensive,  besides  of  some  outbreak  from 
his  impatient  temper,  if  he  once  suspected  that 
I Coral  was  in  O’Brien's  power,  that  might  ruin  all, 
lvcefe  thought  it  better  not  to  let  Denis  know  any- 
thing of  his  conjectures  till  they  had  become 
certainty,  or  at  least  till  the  time  that  Woods 
pecker's  return  might  be  expected.  Con’s  quick 
wit,  Keefe  soon  saw,  had  more  than  half  divined  j 
the  secret  of  Woodpecker's  departure,  but  he 
might  be  trusted  not  to  make  it  known  to  any 
one.  Accordingly  he  did  not  oppose  Denis  and 
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some  others,  -when  they  proceeded  to  renew  the 
search,  though  towards  evening  he  urged  .all  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  take  some  food  and  rest ; 
and  when  all  except  Denis,  weary  and  disheartened, 
had  followed  his  advice,  he  caught  hold  of  Denis's 
arm,  and  insisted  on  his  returning  home  with  him. 

“Let  me  alone,”  said  Denis  ; “ do  you  think  I 
care  no  more  for  her  than  they  do  ; even  you 
think  little  of  her  in  comparison  with  me.  I will 
never  cease  searching  for  her  till  I find  her  living 
or  dead.” 

“ Nor  I,  neither,”  said  Keefe;  “but  now  come 
to  Helen,  she  may  have  something  to  tell  us.” 

“ What  could  she  have  to  tell  us  ? ” said  Denis, 
but  catching  at  any  straw  of  hope  held  out  to 
him  he  suffered  Keefe  to  lead  him  away. 

Helen  met  them  at  the  door,  and  the  sight  of 
Denis’s  haggard  and  desponding  face  filled  her  with 
compassion. 

“ You  must  not  despair,”  she  said  gently, 
“ Keefe  has  told  me  that  Coral  was  accustomed  to 
wander  alone  in  the  woods  all  day  from  child- 
hood. I feel  certain  that  she  will  come  back  to 
us  safely.” 

Scarcelv  hearing  her  words,  Denis  mechani- 

I ° ^ 7 , 

cally  entered  the  house,  and  Keefe  was  following 
him,  when  he  felt  a hand  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
looking  round,  saw  Woodpecker  beside  him. 

“All  right,  ” said  Woodpecker,  1 ‘ 0 ’Brien  got  her.” 

He  then  told  Keefe  that  he  had  found  out  the 
lodge  inhabited  by  the  Young  Panther  without 
being  seen  by  any  one,  and,  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  he  stealtliijy  cut  a hole  in  its  birch  bark 
covering,  through  which  he  could  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  within.  O’Brien  was 
eating  his  supper,  the  Young  Panther  silently 
watching  and  attending  to  lus  wants,  and  Coral 
lying  on  a pile  of  skins  in  a corner  of  the 
wigwam. 

Woodpecker  saw  O’Brien  bring  her  food  and 
try  to  make  her  eat,  and  he  learned  from  what 
was  said  that  she  had  not  tasted  anything  since 
she  had  been  among  the  Indians,  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  his  entreaties,  she  gave  no  sign  that 
she  heard  or  saw  him,  but  lay  passive  and  still 
as  if  slie  were  dead.  Binding  bis  efforts  useless, 
O’Brien  left  lier,  and  Woodpecker  then  heard 
him  tell  the  Young  Panther  that  he  intended  to 
take  Coral  farther  to  the  west  that  very  night  as 
soon  as  all  the  men  of  the  party  should  have  gone 
to  the  fishing-ground  and  his  canoe  get  away  un- 
observed. Evidently  no  one  in  the  camp  was 
aware  of  Coral’s  being  there  except  O’Brien  and 
the  Young  Panther,  and  he  intended  to  take 
her  away  as  secretly  as  he  had  brought  her 
, thither. 

“The  rifle  shall  he  yours,  Woodpecker,”  said 
Keefe,  “ shot-belt  and  powder-horn  to  boot.  But 
we  haven’t  a moment  to  lose.  Come  in  till  1 tell 
Denis  and  get  my  pistols.” 

As  quickly  as  possible  Keefe  told  Denis  and 
Helen  all  he  had  learned.  The  tidings  restored 
Denis  to  life  and  energy,  and  brought  back  all  the 
sanguine  elasticity  of  his  nature. 

“ At  last,  Keefe,”  he  exclaimed,  “ we  have  him 
in  our  power.” 

“Yes,  hut  yon  must  not  he  rash,  Denis;  re- 
member our  first  object  is  to  rescue  Coral.  There, 


take  one  of  those  pistols.  Have  you  got  your  long 
knife,  Woodpecker?” 

Then  he  went  up  to  Helen  who  stood  resting 
her  arm  on  the  back  of  a chair  and  watching  him 
with  painful  anxiety. 

“We  shall  be  back  in  two  hours,”  he  said, 

“ and  bring  Coral  with  us.” 

“Is  there  any  danger,  Keefe?”  asked  Helen, 
speaking  as  firmly  as  she  could. 

“ Why,  what  must  you  think  of  us  to  ask  such  a 
question,”  said  Keefe  smiling,  “ there  will  be  three 
men  against  one,  and  that  one  quite  unprepared 
for  an  attack.” 

“ Come  along,”  said  Woodpecker  to  Denis,  who 
was  impatiently  waiting  for  Keefe,  “ let  him  bid 
good-bye  to  his  squaw  ; she’s  a pretty  squaw,  and 
a good,  not  too  much  talk  and  nonsense  about  her. 
like  some  of  them  chattering  white  women,”  and 
he  pushed  Denis  into  the  stoup,  and  followed  him- 
self. They  were  quickly  joined  by  Keefe,  and 
then  they  all  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to- 
the  Indian  camp  ; sometimes  dimly  lighted  on 
their  way  by  the  stars,  sometimes  going  through 
wood  so  thick,  that  the  light  of  those  distant  orbs 
could  not  pierce  the  branches. 

“ Now,”  said  Keefe,  as  soon  as  thej' reached  the 
encampment,  “ Woodpecker  must  lead  us.” 

“ Best  not  go  straight  through  all  those  lodges,” 
said  Woodpecker,  “ take  a bend,  and  come  up  the 
hollow  of  the  creek,  then  he’ll  not  see,  or  hear  us, 
till  wc’ro  on  him,  except  he  he  a devil.” 

“ Ho  is  one,”  said  Danis,  savagely. 

“ Well,  we  must  take  our  chance,  all  the  same,” 
said  Woodpecker,  philosophically. 

Skirting  the  encampment,  they  followed  their 
guide  round  the  bank,  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  till  they  came  to  a spot  which  he  had 
marked,  as  just  under  Night-hawk's  wigwam. 

He  stopped  and  pointed  upwards. 

“Lodge  up  there,”  was  all  he  said,  but  his 
eager  companions  needed  no  more,  Darting  up 
the  bank,  they  were  soon  before  the  wigwam  which 
stood  at  some  distance  from  any  of  the  others, 
and  was  screened  by  a cluster  of  cedars.  Keefe 
threw  one  scrutinising  glance  round,  and  then 
raising  the  blanket,  which  hung  at  the  doorway, 
entered,  Denis  closely  following.  O’Brien  had  his 
hack  to  the  entrance,  and  was  stowing  such  articles 
as  he  thought  worth  taking  with  him  into  a leather 
hag,  assisted  by  the  Young  Panther  ; Coral  at  the 
first  glance,  they  did  not  see.  They  had  no  time 
to  take  a second,  for  the  sound  of  their  hasty 
entrance  of  course  made  O'Brien  look  round,  and 
the  flame  of  the  pine-torch  which  lighted  the 
lodge  flashed  full  in  the  face  of  Keefe,  and  O'Brien 
saw  the  man  he  dreaded  more  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world  beside  him.  Iron  in  nerve  and 
sinew,  and  with  a heart  of  flint,  O Brien  was 
usually  as  inaccessible  to  fear  for  himself,  as  to 
pity  for  others,  but  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
apparition  he  felt  his  heart  quail.  No  weapon  was 
within  his  reach,  and  deeming  flight  his  only 
resource,  he  sprang  suddenly  back,  and  pushing 
aside  a piece  of  bark  which  concealed  a doorway  ; 
at  the  back  of  the  wigwam,  rushed  through  it. 

Keefe  and  Denis  sprang  after  him,  aud  on 
reaching  the  open  air  found  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  a precipice  down  which  they  had  very 
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nearly  fallen  in  the  eagerness  ■with  which  they  had 
burst  through  the  opening. 

O’Brien  was  just  disappearing  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  down  which  there  was  a narrow  path  that 
one  so  expert  and  active  found  no  ditlieidty  in 
descending  even  by  night.  Below  was  a deep 
gully  full  of  broken  rocks,  over  which  the  stream 
tumbled  into  the  lake  ; but  just  beyond  this 
convulsion,  and  still  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliff, 
lay  a tranquil  little  inlet  girdled  by  a stripe  of 
white  sand  on  which  a canoe  was  drawn  up.  It 
was  evidently  O’Brien's  aim  to  reach  this  canoe, 
and,  determined  to  prevent  him,  Keefe  swung 
himself  over  the  rocks,  and  began  to  follow  him, 
trusting  that  his  skill  as  a cragsman  woidd  enable 
him  to  reach  the  canoe  first.  But  before  he  had 
gone  more  than  two  or  three  steps,  Denis,  leaning 
I over,  shouted  to  O’Brien  to  stop,  or  he  woidd  fire  ; 

| whether  he  actually  intended  to  fire  or  not,  Denis 
himself  could  not  tell,  but  as  he  stood  with  his 
finger  on  the  trigger,  the  Young  Panther  rushed 
forward,  and  threw  up  his  arm  ; the  pistol  went 
oil’,  but  the  bullet  fell  into  the  water.  O'Brien, 
perhaps,  had  swerved  aside  at  the  sound  of  the 
shot,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  and  thus  lost  his  balance  ; 
or,  perhaps,  in  his  haste  and  confusion  his  foot 
slipped,  but  however  it  happened,  he  lost  his  foot- 
ing, and  after  one  desperate  effort  to  recover  it, 
fell  head  foremost  on  the  rocks  below.  The 
screams  of  the  Young  Panther  when  she  saw  her 
lover’s  head  dashed  against  the  rocks  were  fearful, 
and  then  looking  round  in  a frenzy  of  wild  rage 
and  anguish,  her  eyes  encountered  Coral,  who  had 
followed  Keefe  and  Denis  out  of  the  lodge. 

You  were  the  cause  of  this ! ” exclaimed 
the  Young  Panther.  “ Come  now,  then,  andshare 
his  fate,”  and  seizing  Coral  with  a strong  and 
resolute  grasp,  she  dragged  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  before  Denis  knew  what  she  was  doing. 
One  moment  more,  and  she  would  have  llung  both 
herself  and  Coral  over,  but  Keefe  coming  back 
from  his  pursuit  of  O’Brien,  was  just  iu  time  to 
tear  Coral  from  her  passionate  grasp  : obliged  to 
yield  her  victim,  the  Young  Panther  uttered  one 
long,  wild  Indian  cry,  and  sprang  over  the  cliff, 
sharing  with  the  fierce  fidelity  of  her  nature  the 
death  of  him  to  whom  she  had  devoted  her 


Sheffield  acquaintance  was  in  the  last  generation  ; 
and  I could  not  question  him  about  what  1 wanted 
to  know,  because  it  was  a sore  subject  to  him.  I 
wanted  then,  and  I want  now,  to  know  what  it  can 
be  like  to  live  among  murderers.  Whether  there 
are  many  murderers  or  few  in  the  population  is 
not  the  main  point.  As  long  as  “ Sheffield 
outrages  ” are  as  well  known  as  Sheffield  whittles 
and  Sheffield  plate  ever  were,  it  must  be  a matter 
of  curiosity  to  strangers  how  any  citizen  feels  at 
living  among  murderers.  The  reason  why  I could 
not  ask  the  question  of  my  Sheffield  acquaintance 
was  that  his  father  had  had  a narrow  escape  from 
being  murdered.  The  old  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  chief  citizens,  a generation  ago  : he  "had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants  : he  had  spent  his  money  generously 
in  the  support  of  good  institutions  and  the  promo- 
tion of  improvements  ; he  was  as  kindly  in  manners 
as  he  was  generous  in  temper  : he  was  iff  no  way 
concerned  with  manufacturing  disputes ; yet  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a plot  to  murder 
him.  He  had  done  or  said  something  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  duty  as  magistrate  which 
somebody  did  not  like  : and  the  natural  result, 
according  to  the  hhetlield  theory  of  causation, 
was  that  he  should  be  murdered.  Since  that  far 
remote  incident  my  attention,  like  that  of  many 
others,  has  been  a good  deal  directed  to  that  parti- 
cular town ; and  some  of  the  inhabitants  seem  de- 
termined that  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  it.  If  we 
ever  happen  to  be  engrossed  in  other  interests,  so 
as  to  fancy  that  Sheffield  is  becoming  civilised,  we 
are  sure  to  see,  some  day,  on  opening  the  news- 
papier,  a paragraph  headed  “ Outrage  at  Sheffield.” 
A bottle  or  a tin  ease  full  of  piowder,  with  a burn- 
ing fuse  attached,  has  been  thrown  in  at  some 
window,  or  down  some  chimney  or  cellar,  and 
there  has  been  an  expdosion  ; unless,  by  dint  of 
familiarity  with  the  piraetiee,  the  intended  victim 
has  presence  of  mind  enough  to  throw  the  ap>p»a- 
ratus  out  of  the  window.  Sometimes  the  method 
is  varied,  and  shouting  is  substituted,  or  stabbing ; 
but  there  is  never  any  long  interval  between  the 
attempts  off  the  life  of  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  on  account, 
usually,  of  some  trade  dispmte.  I try  in  vain  to 
fancy  what  it  must  be  to  walk  about  the  town 


existence. 

“ Yon  are  safe,  Coral ! you  are  safe  ! ” said 
Keefe,  still  holding  her  in  his  arms.  And  clinging 
to  him,  as  an  infant  clings  to  its  mother,  Coral 
only  knew  that  she  was  with  Keefe  once  more. 

( To  be  continued.) 

THE  LAST  SHEFFIELD  OUTRAGES. 

I bo  not  know  Sheffield — I never  was  there 
except  once  ; and  that  was  merely  piassing  through, 
in  the  old  days  of  stage-eoaehes.  In  my  curiosity 
to  learn  what  it  must  feel  like  to  belong  to 
Sheffield,  1 sometimes  recal  the  image  of  the 
pdaee  as  it  exists  in  my  memory  ; — the  surround- 
ing green  hills,  the  churches,  and  the  clean  streets 
witli  the  tall  chimneys  rising  out  of  them,  and  the 
multitude  of  work-peoptle  going  to  or  from  their 
meals.  Nothing  that  1 remember  helpis  me  to 
understand  what  it  can  be  like  to  live  at  Sheffield ; 
and  I do  not  know  anybody  there.  My  only 


every  day,  piretty  certain  of  meeting  somebody 
who  has  been  more  or  less  concerned  in  an 
“outrage.”  Some  of  us  find  it  interesting  at  a 
rural  festival,  in  a game  country,  to  look  at  the 
rustic  faces  and  figures,  and  fancy  which  of  them 
have  been  piresent  at  some  “murderous  attack  on 
gamekeepiers  : ” but  the  ease  of  the  pioacher  is 
simptle  and  intelligible  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  pierpietrators  of  “ Sheffield  outrages.”  Have  we, 
iu  walking  along  the  street,  looked  into  the  face  of 
a fellow  who  has  examined  a fellow- workman's 
window,  learned  where  the  bed  stands  in  the  room, 
procured  the  tin  case  and  the  piowder,  patched  in 
the  charge,  attached  the  fuse,  lurked  about  the 
house  till  everybody  was  in  bed,  climbed  up)  or 
p)cep>cd  down,  lighted  the  fuse,  thrown  iu  the 
machine,  and  stood  watching  afar,  while  a man’s 
or  woman's  eyes  wore  blown  out,  and  their  bed 
and  clothes  set  on  lire  ? How  does  the  Master 
Cutler  feel  as  the  head  of  a trade  in  which  such 
tilings  are  done  ? llow  do  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr. 
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— 
llacltielcl  feel  ■when  they  address  the  Mon  of  Shef- 
field, and  declare  themselves  proud  of  the  consti- 
tuency -w  hich  returns  them  ? How  many  of  their 
hearers  at  their  great  public  meetings  do  they 
suppose  may  have  been  cognisant  of  a murder  ? 

. And,  of  the  honourable  constituency  who  are 
praised  and  thanked  by  their  members,  how 
many  have  tried,  earnestly  and  persistently,  to 
put  a stop  to  this  special  Sheffield  practice  ? 
Is  there  anybody  doing  anything  towards  pene- 
trating to  the  causes  of  the  crime,  and  dealing 
directly  with  it  ? Or  do  Sheffield  citizens  think  that 
they  are  not  their  brothers’  keepers  V But  we  are 
told  that  there  arc  schools  and  churches  and 
public  reading-rooms,  and  other  edifying  institu- 
tions, providing  for  the  extinction  of  vice  by  the 
growth  of  popular  intelligence.  It  is  true, — 
there  are  those  good  institutions,  and  popular  in- 
telligence is  advancing  ; but  people’s  eyes  are  still 
blown  out  by  midnight  explosions,  and  workmen 
are  liable  to  be  shot  in  the  back  in  entering  or 
leaving  their  own  homes.  Sheffield  has  made  a 
good  appearance  in  the  Census  of  this  year,  having 
increased  in  population  50.000  in  ten  years. 
There  has  been  eloquence  and  patriotism  and  com- 
placency among  public  speakers  and  municipal 
magnates  this  year ; but  on  the  23rd  of  last 
month  two  women  were  blown  up  and  burnt  by 
the  ordinary  Sheffield  mode  of  attack — an  infernal 
machine  thrown  in  at  a window  ; and  a warehouse 
was  partly  blown  up  by  the  same  means  that 
day  week.  Is  there  anybody  walking  Sheffield 
streets  to-day  who  can  tell  who  did  these 
things,  and  why  ? How  many  of  the  respectable 
citizens  may  have  looked  in  such  an  one’s  face,  or 
been  brushed  by  his  coat,  since  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  23rd,  and  Saturday,  the  30th  of  last 
month  ? 

Such  facts  remind  one  of  what  Prince  Talleyrand 
said  of  the  Russians : “ Scratch  a Russian,  and  you 
iind  a Tartar  underneath.”  It  strikes  us  that,  from 
some  cause,  there  is  a scratch  on  our  civilisation  in 
Sheffield,  and  we  find  savagery  underneath.  Is 
Sheffield  like  our  other  settlements  of  men,  urban 
or  rural,  or  is  it  no  rule  for  others  ? In  either 
case  the  answer  leads  to  very  serious  thoughts. 

What  do  wre  see  elsewhere  among  us  of  the 
regard  to  human  life  ? What  has  an  old  man  like 
me  seen  in  his  time  ? 

There  were  pressgang  murders  in  my  youth. 

; Nobody  can  wonder  at  that  who  remembers  the 
terrors  of  the  pressgang  within  a dozen  miles  of 
the  coast.  Nobody  can  wonder  at  it  who  considers 
what  it  was  to  a sailor  to  be  virtually  outlawed, 
kidnapped,  and  carried  oif,  on  his  return  from  a 
long  voyage,  just  when  his  heart  was  in  a glow  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  wife  and  children  in  a 
\ few  hours.  The  excellent  Addresses  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  forces  of  England  last  month  to 
I the  mariners  of  the  country  recal  to  mind  the 
days  of  the  pressgang,  and  congratulate  the  com- 
munity on  the  arrangement  which  will  man  the 
fleet  with  willing  and  well-paid  seamen  instead  of 
■with  resentful  men  whose  liberty  has  been  out- 
raged. Thus  we  may  dismiss  the  subject  of  the 
pressgang,  as  society  has  dismissed  the  thing 
itself,  agreeing  that  if  ever  murderous  assaults 
could  be  excusable,  it  would  be  in  such  moments  of 


agony  as  many  a kidnapped  sailor  had  to  endure 
in  the  wrars  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Then,  there  were  smuggling  murders.  They 
were  not  very  wonderful  either.  Get  together  the 
conditions,  and  see.  There  was  the  midnight 
season,  with  its  chances  of  impunity.  There  was 
a party  of  vagabonds,  strong  and  reckless  men,  1 
provided  with  fire-arms,  and  well  plied  with  drink. 
There  was  some  revenue  cutter,  with  a crew 
which  hated  the  smugglers  as  the  smugglers  hated 
them,  and  both  hated  the  French.  There  was 
wealth  at  stake ; contraband  goods  on  the  one 
hand,  and  rewards  and  forfeitures  to  be  shared  on 
the  other.  There  was  an  intense  party  spirit  on 
both  sides,  and  a fierce  ambition.  The  smugglers 
had  the  eyes  of  the  whole  coast  peasantry  on  , 
them  for  miles  on  either  hand,  and  future  obser- 
vance and  protit  hung  on  the  issue  of  any-conllict 
with  the  guard.  The  guard  contended  for  honour 
and  reward.  No  wonder  the  barrels  were  run  in 
under  cover  of  a brisk  fight  ; no  wonder  there 
was  a stand  made  at  the  entrance  of  a cavern 
where  an  assortment  of  silks  and  laces  and  clocks 
and  snuff-boxes  was  stowed  away.  No  wonder 
that  the  temptation  to  take  life  was  overwhelming 
when  it  was  of  importance  that  no  talcs  should  be 
told.  No  wonder  that  an  active  pursuer  was  shot, 
here  and  there,  or  a coast  patrol  thrown  over  the  cliff. 

The  case  was  usually  one  of  manslaughter,  and  not  | 
murder.  Men's  passions  were  up,  and  they  mea- 
sured their  forces,  without  thinking  or  feeling  about 
the  value  of  human  life,  one  way  or  another.  That  | 
chapter  of  our  experience  is  closed.  Free-trade  has 
rendered  smuggling  an  obsolete  institution  ; and 
the  murders  have  become  a horror  of  the  olden  time. 

I wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  analogous 
game-law  murders.  These  are  worse  in  character 
than  the  smuggling  violences,  because  they  follow 
upon  acts  of  more  palpable  theft.  To  the  popular 
mind  it  is  more  like  theft  to  take  game  from 
coverts  and  fields  where  it  is  fed  at  a neighbour’s 
expense  on  his  own  land  than  to  bring  in  mer- 
chandise from  over  the  sea — merchandise  which 
would  be  sold  in  the  market  but  for  troublesome 
and  oppressive  laws  which  everybody  disliked. 
Poachers  are  thieves  ; and  they  know  themselves 
to  be  so  : and,  if  we  protest  against  a system  of 
game -preserving  which  subjects  a poor  peasantry 
to  overwhelming  temptation,  we  do  not  admit 
that  tlje  murder  of  gamekeepers  is  at  all  palliated 
by  the  badness  of  the  system.  Poaching  assaults 
are,  like  murders  by  burglars,  violence  inflicted 
by  thieves,  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  saving  the 
perpetrators  of  the  theft.  The  circumstance  which 
sustains  the  murderous  poacher  at  a somewhat 
higher  level  than  the  murderous  burglar  is,  that 
there  is  an  open  air  fight  in  the  case,  between 
men  who  are  up  and  awake.  Their  blood  is 
up  on  both  sides  : and  they  light  for  adventure 
and  victory,  though  nothing  can  obscure  the 
essential  difference  between  them,  that  the  one 
party  are  thieves  and  the  other  watchmen. 
Poaching  murders  are  thus  very  vile  ; though  not 
necessarily  involving  that  savage  indifference  to 
human  life  which  sho  ws  itself  under  the  sk  in-deep 
civilisation  of  certain  parts  of  our  social  system. 

My  next  recollection  is  of  successive  seasons  of 
Irish  murders.  I cannot  dwell  upon  the  scenes  of 
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those  days ; and  it  is  needless  ; for  there  is  no 
controversy  about  the  levity  of  the  Irish  mind  in 
regard  to  bloodshed.  Whether  it  was  owing  to 
constitution,  to  their  religion,  to  their  political 
position,  or  their  historical  training,  or  all  these 
together,  the  brutal  levity  with  which  life  was 
taken  by  the  agents,  and  under  the  orders,  of 
secret  societies  is  undisputed  on  all  hands.  What 
a lifetime  of  anguish  had  to  be  endured  by  a lady 
whose  fate  was  mourned  by  a wide  circle  of  my 
personal  friends  of  the  last  generation.  She  had 
ridden  over  from  her  own  home,  in  a rural  dis- 
trict of  Ireland,  to  visit  her  father  and  mother. 
She  was  sauntering  on  the  lawn  with  them,  when 
a party  of  men  came  up  to  them,  and  shot  her 
father,  who  died  instantly.  While  she  was  kneel- 
ing beside  him,  and  weeping  over  him,  the  ruffians 
called  out  to  her  : 

“Ah!  you  are  crying,  are  you?  You  are 
making  a piece  of  work  about  that,  are  you  ? You 
had  better  go  home,  and  you  will  lind  something 
more  to  cry  for  there.” 

She  got  home  as  fast . as  horse  could  carry  her, 
and  found  her  husband  lying  dead  on  his  lawn. 
This  is  enough.  The  leaders  ami  agents  of  Ribbon 
societies  were  never  spoken  of  as  forming  a part 
of  our  civilisation  ; and  the  savage  within  was 
not  covered  with  a fair  skin  of  pretension.  In 
estimating  our  position  and  progress  as  a human 
society,  we  have  never  included  Irish  agrarian 
conspirators  as  an  element  in  the  case.  >So  we  may 
pass  on  from  them. 

These  incidents  remind  us,  however,  of  the  next 
manifestation,  in  which  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
at  least  as  much  concerned  as  England.  One  of 
the  most  creditable  facts  in  O’Connell’s  life  is  the 
courage  and  steadiness  with  which  he  denounced 
and  opposed  the  Trades’-Union  tyranny  of  his  time. 
He  gave  evidence  which  was  full  and  out-spoken 
against  a considerable  number  of  working-men  in 
Dublin, — the  very  stronghold  of  his  influence  at 
that  time.  The  men,  who  menaced  all  citizens 
who  should  condemn  their  secret  organisation, 
and  its  results  of  vitriol-throwing,  beating  to 
death,  shooting,  and  stabbing,  took  care  to  let 
O’Connell  know  that  he  would  have  them  for 
enemies  if  he  did  them  any  harm  : but  he  went 
cn  telling  what  he  kuew,  and  saying  what  ho 
thought,  lie  said  what  he  thought  of  such  lovers 
of  liberty  as  those  who  waylaid  their  neighbours 
with  bludgeons,  and  beat  them  within  an  inch  of 


“atrocious”  crime,  to  that  of  a poverty-stricken 
one  in  which  poor  needlewomen  abound.  As  I 
am  not  aware  that  anybody  agrees  with  him, — 
unless  it  be  Union-lehders,- — I need  not  argue  the 
matter  here.  I mention  it  only  because  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  our  liberties,  and  the  very  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  are  in  danger ; in  as  far  as  socialistic 
influence  extends.  Wherever  individual  freedom 
is  overborne  by  socialistic  authority,  the  tyranny 
bears  hardest  on  the  men  best  fitted  for  indepen- 
dent action ; and  it  invariably  leads  on  to  outrage. 
In  the  Uuious  denounced  by  O'Connell,  the  most 
energetic  men  who  were  not  bought  by  office, 
honour,  and  profit,  were  the  slaves  and  victims  of 
the  rest.  Some  were  blinded,  some  were  killed, 
some  were  transported ; and  the  rest  were  kept 
like  a toad  under  a harrow.  So  it  has  been,  and 
now  is,  at  Sheffield  : and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  best  part  of  the  trade  of  the  town  has 
departed  to  places  where  industry  is  more  free, 
where  capital  has  its  full  rights,  and  where  men 
can  accordingly  give  their  minds  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  manufacture.  Under  the  conscious- 
ness of  deterioration  of  character  and  reputation, 
the  place  has  lost  dignity  and  temper.  The 
capitalists  are  exasperated  at  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  their  manufacture  by  the  dictators 
of  the  working  body  : the  working-men  are 
slaves  as  the  only  alternative  to  being  victims  of 
violence  ; and  the  infernal  machine  is  in  nse,  from 
time  to  time,  to  confirm  the  abjectness  of  a 
working  class  who  dare  not  assert, — much  less 
use. — the  commonest  right  of  manhood  and 
citizenship.  If  the  machine  blinds  and  murders 
innocent  women,  as  in  the  recent  ease,  it  is  the 
more  effectual ; — husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers 
may  be  made  more  obedient  by  it. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  by  the  way,  whether 
intellectual  deficiency  may  not  have  something  to 
do  with  such  practices.  Must  there  not  be  a 
torpid  imagination  in  the  case  ? Could  so  mauy 
infernal  machines,  and  so  much  vitriol  have  been 
thrown,  if  the  perpetrators,  or  the  superiors  who 
ordered  the  assault,  had  conceived  of  what  it  is  to 
have  the  eyes  burnt  out,  or  bed  or  clothes  burning 
about  one’s  ears  ? Have  they  ever  thought  of 
what  the  hospital  nurse  secs  and  hears,  when  the 
sufferer  survives  for  a time  ? — the  moans  and 
restlessness  of  agony, — the  despair  at  the  prospect 
of  blindness  or  other  helplessness, — the  misery 
at  the  thought  of  the  workhouse  for  the  little 
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their  lives.  He  denounced  with  his  utmost  force 
the  assassins  who  hid  behind  lamp-posts  and  in 
archways,  to  throw  vitriol  in  the  eyes  of  comrades 
or  strangers  who  simply  used  their  right  of  work- 
ing for  such  wages  as  they  and  then-  employers 
could  agree  on.  This  was  the  lowest  phase  of  the 
murderousness  of  my  time.  It  is  difficult,  to  be 
sure,  to  graduate  the  condemnation  when  such 
acts  are  in  question  as  wife-murder,  child-murder, 
and  murder  in  the  course  of  burglary  : but  look- 
ing at  all  the  kinds,  from  every  point  of  view,  I 
think  these  trades-union  murders  are  the  very 
vilest  and  most  revolting. — And  these  are  the 
murders  which  distinguish  Sheffield  at  this  day. 

One  singular  moralist,  1 am  aware,  has  lately 
said  that  he  prefers  the  condition  of  a Union- 
ridden  society  like  that  of  Sheffield,  with  its 


children,  made  orphans  by  such  cruelty  ? Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  the  perpetrators  what  they 
themselves  should  feel  on  such  a bed  of  pain, 
thrown  there  by  a dastardly  assassin  ? 

But  1 fear  we  must  not  attribute  too  much  to 
this  cause  or  occasion.  For  one  case  of  penitence, 
— of  horror  and  grief  excited  in  the  perpetrator  by 
the  spectacle  of  what  has  been  done,  we  hear  of  a 
score  in  which  the  assassin  is,  when  caught,  indif- 
ferent, or  worse.  In  the  recent  ease — that  of  the 
23rd  nit. — the  fellow  who  was  accused  by  the  chief 
sufferer  showed  no  feeling  whatever  at  witnessing 
the  agonies  of  the  two  women  whom  he  had  put  to 
a painful  death.  And  here  it  is  that  we  liud  the 
savage  under  the  skin  of  civilisation.  We  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  that  levity  about 
human  life  which  belongs  to  the  undeveloped 
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j stage  of  the  human  morale.  A man  (at  Sheffield, 
oi’  in  Borneo,  or  elsewhere)  may  suffer  thrilling 
1 and  intolerable  anguish  at  seeing  his  infant  burnt 
to  death,  or  his  wife  crushed  on  a railway,  and 
yet  have  no  strong  feeling  at  a comrade  being 
struck  blind,  or  a stranger  beaten  to  death  in  a 
strike.  He  has  no  knowledge  or  sensation  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life ; and  it  is  enough  for 
him  if  he  can  say  “sarved  ’em  right,”  or  that  he 
had  orders  to  do  it, — or  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  this  one,  but  somebody  else.  The  whole 
case  is  one  of  barbarism  through  lack  of  cultiva- 
tion, aggravated  by  material  self-seeking,  and  the 
conceit  which  belongs  to  an  age  of  development, 
w bother  the  development  takes  place  or  not. 

Those  whom  we  hear  likening  the  Sheffield  case 
to  that  of  the  Americans  who  resort  to  lynch  law  ; 
and,  yet  more,  those  who  virtuously  denounce 
American  lynch  law,  and  are  yet  unaware  of 
Trades’  Union  practices,  should  be  reminded  or 
taught  that  lynch  law  was  originally,  and  still  is, 
in  outlying  places,  a sort  of  law,  adopted  in  the 
absence  of  real  law-courts.  The  inilietions  by 
ruffians  on  helpless  victims  are  not  lynch  law,  but 
simple  outrages,  like  those  of  Sheffield.  AA'hen 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  becoming 
settled,  there  was  trouble  from  marauders  and 
reckless  vagabonds  ; and  there  were  as  yet  no 
courts  to  keep  them  in  awe.  A certain  farmer 
Lynch  was  held  in  esteem  for  his  judgment  and 
temper ; and  by  common  consent  he  was  made  a 
judge  of  strifes  and  complaints  ; and  his  decisions 
were  so  deferred  to  as  to  obtain  the  title  of 
“Lynch's  law.”  From  that  time,  decisions 
with  the  form,  but  without  the  sanction,  of  law 
were  called  “ Lynch  law  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  title  was  in  course  of  time  abusively 
applied  to  all  mob-sentences  and  inflictions,  till  it 
became  only  another  name  for  mob-vengeance. 
There  could  never  Ire  any  excuse  for  an  appeal  in 
our  country  to  the  American  provisional  tribunal, 
if  it  had  preserved  its  original  virtue  : and  the 
cowardly  midnight  assaults  common  in  Sheffield 
bear  no  resemblance  to  even  the  corrupted  use  of 
lynch  law  in  America,  which  is  always  open  to 
the  public,  and  tire  light  of  day.  If  possible,  the 
Trades’  Union  outrages  are  worse  than  even  the 
coast  piracy  once  prevalent  in  America,  when 
wealthy  persons  were  waylaid  on  their  voyage 
I between  North  and  South,  and  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  only  child  of  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Burr,  of  Ohio,  a young  married  lady 
settled  at  Charleston,  took  ship,  with  her  infant 
and  nurse,  for  the  Northern  States,  on  the 
approach  of  the  summer  heats,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of  for  a long  course  of  years,  w hen  an 
old  man,  on  his  deathbed,  revealed  that  he  had 
been  a p irate,  and  that  he  had  been  one  of  a crew 
which  seized  the  vessel  in  which  the  unhappy  lady 
had  been  a passenger.  After  being  compelled  to 
give  ujj  all  her  property,  she  was  made  to  walk 
the  plank,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  the  nurse 
being  sent  after  her.  Ghastly  as  this  story  is,  it 
is  less  appalling  than  the  systematic  use  of  the 
infernal  machines  of  Sheffield  at  this  day, — less 
diabolically  and  causelessly  malignant, — less  re- 
volting in  connection  writh  the  state  of  society  in 
which  the  assassination  occurs. 
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We  have,  it  is  true,  another  enormity  to  deal 
with  in  the  barrack  murders  which  have  been  so 
frequent  of  late.  These  resemble  the  murders 
which  take  place  wherever  a debased  population 
habitually  carry  arms.  They  remind  us  of  the 
lowest  order  of  Neapolitans,  and  of  the  “Mean- 
whites  ” of  the  American  Slave-states  and  trans- 
Mississippi  frontier, — degraded  men  who  carry 
howie-knives,  or  have  the  rifle  for  ever  in  their 
hands,  in  desperate  fear  of  hostile  Indians  or 
exasperated  negroes.  The  evil  will  be  effectually 
dealt  with,  no  doubt.  The  bad  administration  of 
our  military  affairs,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
lamented  Sidney  Herbert  began  its  reform, 
introduced  an  element  of  vagabondism  into  our 
army  which  it  w ill  take  some  time  to  get  rid  of  : 
but  we  see  our  way  now  to  such  an  elevation  of 
the  character  of  the  British  soldier  as  will  make  it 
safe  to  permit  all  needful  access  to  arms  ; and  if, 
meantime,  it  should  be  considered  necessary  to 
disarm  our  troops  in  their  barracks,  the  discredit 
cannot  but  so  operate  upon  the  soldiery  as  to  enlist 
them  on  the  side  of  discipline,  sobriety,  and 
honour.  Great  and  grievous  as  the  disgrace  and 
calamity  are,  they  arc  clearly  only  temporary. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  ‘ ‘ Sheffield 
outrages.” 

There  is  no  aspect  of  our  social  condition  so 
threatening  at  present  as  the  operation  of  Trades’ 
LTiions  on  the  liberties  of  the  working-class.  I 
may  speak  more  fully  of  this  another  day  : but  I 
may  say  here,  that  that  class  lies  under  an  op- 
pression from  some  of  their  own  order  that  no 
people  could  he  for  a moment  expected  to  endure 
from  any  government  or  aristocracy  now  possible 
in  Europe.  If  the  Building-trades  of  London,  and 
the  Staffordshire  colliers,  and  the  Lancashire 
spinners  are  not  maimed  and  murdered,  and 
banished,  as  the  Dublin  and  Glasgow  “workies” 
were  in  O’Connell’s  time,  they  are  living  under  a 
more  systematic  and  pervading  tyranny  : and  in 
Sheffield  both  evils  seem  to  have  reached  an  ex- 
treme point.  Will  any  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sheffield  permit  this  to  go  on  ? 

AVe  have  all  seen  what  comes  of  government  by 
Trades’  Unions.  AVe  have  seen  the  worsted  and 
shawl  manufactures  driven  from  Norwich  to 
Yorkshire  and  Paisley:  and  the  ribbon  manufac- 
ture from  Coventry  to  C-ongleton  and  Macclesfield, 
and  some  French  and  Swiss  towns  : and  the  silk 
manufacture  from  Spitalfields  to  various  provincial 
towns  : and  the  hardware  manufacture  of  Sheffield 
itself  to  America.  We  have  seen  that  the  des- 
peration of  jealousy  and  of  fallen  fortunes  hardens 
men  till  they  become  lawless  in  their  pursuit  of  a 
blind  vengeance  against  honest  comrades  who  only 
seek  to  earn  their  bread.  AAre  sec  this  diabolical 
vindictiveness  harboured  at  Sheffield  in  an  age 
when  education  is  spreading,  and  when  it  requires 
only  the  good  conduct  of  a law-abiding  working- 
class  to  put  them  in  possession  of  extended  and 
extending  political  rights.  Do  the  inhabitants  of 
Sheffield  mean  to  sit  down  under  this  disgrace  ? 
Or  will  they  bestir  themselves  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 
The  world  helieves  that  they  might,  if  all  honest 
men  would  work  together  for  that  end.  For  want 
of  concert,  nothing  effectual  is  done.  \\  here 
midnight  assassination  is  an  established  practice, 
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individuals  arc  afraid  to  stir.  It  is  understood  1 
that  the  employers  are  afraid  of  their  men  : that 
the  men  are  afraid  of  one  another,  and  that  the 
women  are  all  frightened  together.  This  is  not 
like  England,  — bold  England, — merry,  true- 
hearted England.  Let  not  the  matter  he  left  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  police,  as  if  it  were  merely 
a police  matter.  If  the  plague  appeared  there, 
the  citizens  would  not  give  their  case  over  to  the 
doctors,  without  exerting  themselves  for  their 
own  safety.  Neither  should  they  stand  by  now, 
when  a moral  plague  is  making  them  the  pity  of 
the  world.  It  is  for  them  to  form  their  own 
concert,  and  choose  their  own  methods  : but  let 
it  not  stand  for  ever  in  the  history  of  our  time, 
that  Sheffield  was,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
harbourage  for  assassins,  from  lack  of  energy  in  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to  drag  them 
out  to  the  light  of  day. 

From  the  Mountain". 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

ITS  LAST  YEAR  IN'  RAKER  STREET. 

I wish  I were  a beast,  with  four  legs  I mean  : I 
really  think  I should  be  a credit  to  my  breeder  ; 
my  appetite  is  very  good,  and  I believe  I have 
every  requisite  for  growing  stout,  except  a lack  of 
conscience  and  an  absence  of  mind.  My  mind,  in 
my  opinion,  is  too  much  or  too  little  for  me  ; 
there’s  always  something  on  it,  and  so  there  is  on 
my  conscience.  It  is  not  much,  I dare  say : but, 
such  as  it  is,  there  it  is  always  night  and  day,  day 
■ and  night ; and  it  keeps  me  as  thin  as  a lueifer- 
mateli.  But  if  I were  a beast,  I think  1 could 
win  a prize.  No  responsibility  ! What  a relish 
that  reflection  would  give  to  one's  swedes,  and 
and  what  a sauce  it  would  make  for  one’s  mangel- 
wurzel  ! Then  one’s  hay  would  nourish  one,  and 
one’s  mash  would  turn  to  solid  flesh.  To  have  a 
keeper  to  look  after  one,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  ruminate  upon  the 
passage  of  the  last  mouthful  of  fodder ! After 
such  a life,  when  one  had  grown  such  a monster  of 
obesity  as  to  be  exhibited  for  the  admiration  and 
imitation  of  a world  always  ready  to  appreciate 
eating  and  drinking ; as  to  be  gazed  upon  with 
interest  by  the  eyes  of  queens  and  empresses, 
royal  highnesses  and  serene  highnesses,  their 
graces  and  their  ladyships  ; as  to  be  patted  by  a 
royal  glove,  poked  by  an  imperial  parasol,  pressed 
by  a grand-ducal  thumb,  tapped  by  a princely 
whip,  and  smacked  maybe  by  the  consecrated 
hand  of  an  episcopal  dignitary,  to  say  nothing  of 
pinches  and  punches  and  polite  invitations  to 
“kim  up”  on  the  part  of  uuaristoeratie  bueols  and 
butchers,  how  justly  could  one  low  forth  “ vixi,” 
and  waddle  contentedly  to  the  shambles  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  being  “prime  meat!” 
And  when  one  was  dead  and  eaten,  what  a conso- 
lation it  would  be  to  one’s  surviving  relatives  and 
friends  to  know  that  one  had  not  over-eaten  one- 
self for  nothing,  but  had,  at  least,  been  exhibited 
if  not  found  worthy  of  a gold  medal  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Cattle  Show  ! 

What  a huge  stride  in  civilisation  was  made 
when  the  Show  was  transferred  from  Goswell 
Street  to  Baker  Street,  now,  in  its  turn,  as  We 
hear,  to  be  supplanted.  Then  philanthropy  and 


philozoy  went  hand  in  hand ; the  chances  of 
apoplexy  amongst  the  fattened  beasts  were  mate- 
rially diminished,  and  the  chances  which  had 
hitherto  been  vouchsafed  to  the  aristocracy  of 
seeing  what  their  dinners  looked  like  when  alive 
were  materially  increased.  For  people  of  fashion- 
able habits  could  not  go  down  to  Goswell  Street, 
whereas  people  of  any  habits  can  with  advantage 
pay  a visit  to  Baker  Street.  Some  poor  creatures 
of  little  worldly  knowledge  may  suppose,  when 
they  hear  of  a cattle  show  being  held  at  Baker 
Street  Bazaar,  that  a practical  exemplification  is 
offered  of  the  effects  produced  by  a bull  in  a china 
shop  ; their  idea  of  bazaars  is  confined  to  trinkets, 
and  gimeraeks,  and  toys,  and  spurious  jewellery, 
and  tea-services,  and  baby-linen,  and  cockatoos, 
and  stale  pastry,  and  two  violins  accompanying  a 
cracked  piano  ; but  they  are  very  much  mistaken ; 
the  cattle  are  penned  neither  amongst  the  crockery- 
ware  in  the  fancy  bazaar,  nor  amongst  the  waxen 
celebrities  at  Madame  Tussaud’s,  but  in  what  is  at 
other  times  a carriage  repository ; though  it  must 
in  fairness  be  admitted  that  every  facility — nay, 
inducement — is  offered  for  migrating  at  the  rate  of 
a shilling  a-head  (Room  of  Horrors  sixpence  extra) 
to  Madame’s  establishment  from  the  cattle  depart- 
ment. But  l must  do  the  British  nation  the 
justice  to  say  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  too 
appreciative  of  Nature  to  be  lightly  seduced  into 
the  regions  of  Art ; that  obese  merit  under  any 
shape — from  fattened  children  to  fattened  pigs — 
never  appeals  in  vain  to  their  sympathies ; and 
that  the  living  form  of  an  over-fed  ox  .is  more 
pleasing  in  their  sight  than  the  waxen  effigy  of 
any — even  the  most  brutal — murderer.  1 am 
bound  therefore  to  confess  that  L saw  few  of  those 
people,  who  had  come  to  the  show  with  hearts 
yearning  towards  animals  which  had  meritoriously 
over-eaten  themselves,  so  far  forget  propriety  as  to 
inspect  a collection  which  is  closely  allied  to  High 
Art.  And  yet  this  was  ungrateful.  For,  if  any 
trust  may  be  placed  in  the  insinuations  of  hand- 
bills, you  would  have  believed  that  the  wax-work 
figures  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  grati- 
fication of  visitors  to  the  Cattle  Show ; that  if 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Smithtield  Club  went  down  to  their  graves 
without  having  seen  the  carriage  of  Napoleon,  the 
life-like  figure  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  murderer’s 
shirt  with  the  stains  of  blood  upon  it,  they  would 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  All  these  bles- 
sings had  been  magnanimously  arranged  for  their 
peculiar  benefit,  at  the  ridiculously  small  charge 
of  eighteen-pence,  and  if  they  refused  to  avail  1 
themselves  of  the  exhibition  which  had  been  got 
up  for  them,  the  exhibitors  washed  their  hands  of 
all  the  terrible  consequences.  Indeed  l had  no 
idea  until  I went  to  the  Show  that  every  public 
establishment  in  London  was  conducted  with  a 
single  eye  to  that  great  event.  The  proprietor  of 
the  public-house  at  the  corner  evidently  considered 
it  the  great  national  festival,  else  why  did  he  hoist 
the  Union  Jack.  ? The  omnibuses  all  ran  to  Baker 
Street ; the  conductors  all  took  it  for  granted  that 
you  were  going  to  the  Cattle  Show,  and  very 
reluctantly  allowed  you  to  descend  elsewhere  ; 
and  the' cabmen,  with  ribands  in  their  horses’  I 
frontlets,  were  urgent  to  take  you  thither  “for  a 
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bob.”  Moreover  all  the  theatres,  if  you  applied 
the  theory  of  induction  to  their  placards, 
had  been  built,  decorated,  hired,  and  managed, 
solely  for  the  amusement  of  visitors-  to  the 
Cattle  iihow  ; the  pieces  had  been  chosen  with 
a view  to  their  tastes,  and  on  their  applause 
alone  depended  the  success  or  failure  of  the  actors. 
So  it  was  with  the  music-halls,  casinos,  and 
rotundas — except  they  received  the  patronage  of 
the  visitors  to  the  Cattle  Show,  the  general  public 
might  throng  them  in  vain — the  aim  and  object  of 
the  “spirited  proprietors ” was  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  national  benefits  likely'  to 
arise  from  an  annual  Cattle  Show,  and  they  con- 
sidered the  best  way  in  which  they  could  show 
that  appreciation  was  to  attract  to  their  entertain- 
ments the  promoters  of  the  Show. 

The  pugilistic  Bonifaces,  too,  were  up  and 
doing;  their  “cribs”  were  got  ready,  not  for 
Infants,  but  for  corpulent  gentlemen  of  cattle- 
fancying  tendencies  ; they  advertised  themselves 
as  merry  as  “grigs,”  and  expressed  the  deep 
; anxiety  with  which  they  were  actuated  for 
a speedy  re-union  with  their  “ country  friends.” 
There  sprang  up,  also,  like  mushrooms,  amongst 
! the  already  prolific  race  of  photographers,  a 
| countless  host,  whose  vocation  in  this  world  was 
simply  to  take  portraits  (sixpence  each,  in  a 
frame)  of  those  persons  who  attended  the  great 
1 Cattle  Show  ; their  establishments  being  for  the 
most  part  in  a back  room,  up  a dark  alley, 
afforded  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  their  art, 
hitherto  unprecedented,  especially  in  the  bright 
and  sunny  month  of  December ; and  portraits 
taken  under  such  favourable  circumstances  have 
this  advantage  over  others,  that  they  will  do  to 
represent  any  member,  male  or  female,  old  or 
young,  of  any  family  whatever.  Nor  must  I 
omit  to  mention  the  philanthropic  energy  and  dis- 
interested kindness  of  a fellow-countryman,  who, 
regardless  of  trouble  and  expense,  had  brought 
his  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  preparation  of  half- 
pint  cases  of  sherry  or  brandy-and- water,  or 
perad venture  gin-aud-water,  for  the  accommodation 
and  refreshment  of  the  cattle-visiting  community. 
This  was  an  attention  fully  appreciated  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  contemplated.  Observing, 
therefore  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Show  upon 
all  classes,  particularly  the  eating,  drinking,  and 
self-amusing  portions  of  my  fellow- citizens.  I felt 
bound,  as  a carnivorous  patriot,  to  reconnoitre  the 
exhibition,  as  historians  say,  in  person.  And 
first,  I must  bear  witness  to  the  intense  interest 
shown  in  the  matter  by  man,  woman,  and  even 
child,  as  became  the  offspring  of  beef-eating 
parents.  Those  who  for  pecuniary  or  other 
reasons  were  debarred  from  actual  sight  of  the 
live  food  within  the  bazaar,  crowded  round  the 
entrances,  and  evidently  derived  immense  satis- 
faction from  a close  scrutiny  of  the  more  for- 
tunate eye-witnesses.  I have  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  it  except  at  the  feeding  of  the  beasts  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens ; and  every  one  knows 
that  to  see  a creature  eating,  especially  if  he  do  it 
in  a lavenous  and  savage  manner,  with  roars,  and 
grunts,  and  contortions,  is  a pleasure  surpassing 
those  even  of  Memory  or  Imagination.  Upon 
entering  the  bazaar  I was  somewhat  bewildered 


by  numerous  printed  invitations  to  “ Pay  Here,” 
but  being  relieved  at  finding  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  accept  any  one  of  them,  I was  enabled  to  pass 
on  to  where  an  orthographical  controversy  was 
being  waged,  a collector  on  one  side  being 
desirous  of  taking  your  “cheque,”  on  the  other  (by 
reason  of  a misprint  probably)  your  “ cheque  ;” 
however,  I suppose  it  was  quite  a private 
matter  between  the  two  ortliographers,  for  you 
were  not  required  to  explain  your  preference, 
but  were  allowed  to  give  your  ticket  to  either 
indifferently.  Hereupon  1 discovered  that  I 
might  either  go  up-stairs  “ to  the  Agricultural 
Implements,”  or  down-stairs  “to  the  Prize  Cattle:” 
the  latter  being  the  principal  object  of  my  visit, 
down  I went,  being  much  assisted  in  my  descent 
by  a shove  from  an  enthusiastic  beast-fancier, 
who,  with  a knowing  look,  and  a shake  of  the 
head  indicative  of  a confidence  in  his  superior 
faculties,  remarked  that  “ he  could  smell  ’em  as 
soon  as  he  got  inside  the  door.”  I don’t  acknow- 
ledge his  olfactory  superiority,  though  1 hope  he 
derived  more  satisfaction  from  his  organs  than  I | 
from  mine,  but  if  he  sai"  them,  1 confess  he  had 
the  advantage  of  me.  Indeed  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  show  appeared  to  me  to  be  that 
you  eouldu't  see  anything  but  the  skylight ; but 
there  was  matter  for  congratulation  in  that,  for 
you  observed  that  there  were  several  panes  of 
glass  broken,  and  you  therefore  felt  sure  that 
there  was  fresh  air  coming  in,  even  if  you  were 
unconscious  of  it,  and  that  the  odds  in  favour  of 
your  being  suffocated  were  not  so  great  as  you 
had  at  first  supposed.  It  is  true  that,  from  time 
to  time,  when  there  was  a general  rush  in  the 
direction  of  a pig  suspected  of  imminent  apoplexy, 
or  in  some  other  direction  for  some  other  reason, 

1 managed,  by  clinging  to  a post,  to  retain  my 
position,  and  get  a few  glimpses  both  of  the  beasts 
and  of  their  admirers.  At  such  moments  it  was  j 
that  1 had  the  leisure  to  observe  how  connoisseurs  I 
deal  with  fatted  animals,  and  how  would-be  con- 
noisseurs imitate  them  to  perfection,  if  it  be  a 
horned  beast  you  wish  to  examine,  I observed 
that  the  correct  thing  is  to  first  of  all  hit  him 
with  a stick  on  the  near  hind  leg,  and  tell  him  to 
“1dm  lip:”  when  he  has  “kimmed  up,”  you  | 
thrust  the  knuckles  of  your  fingers  into  all  parts 
of  his  flanks,  you  then  press  the  humps  on  either 
side  of  the  root  of  his  tail,  afterwards  you  catch 
hold  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  and  twist  it 
round  ; and  ultimately  you  turn  round,  and  gaze 
at  the  spectators  triumphantly. 

To  test  a fatted  pig  : first  of  all  pull  one  of  his 
ears  vigorously ; that  hurts,  and,  if  he  be  lively, 
will  make  him  squeak  prodigiously  ; then  give  him 
a spank  with  your  hand  upon  his  side ; this  will 
put  the  fatted  monster  to  agonies,  and  he  will 
scream  piteously  whilst  the  spectators  will  be 
gratified  even  to  peals  of  laughter,  and  will  set  you 
down  as  very  clever  in  pigs,  and  a decidedly  face- 
tious person.  Lastly,  if  you  have  a stick  or 
umbrella,  poke  him  in  the  snout ; and,  above  all, 
if  you  have  a schoolboy  with  you  for  a holiday, 
get  him  to  perform  these  operations  for  you  ; he 
will  do  it  artistically,  and  with  much  gusto  ; and 
you  will  bind  him  to  you  by  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
common  inhumanity.  Whether  the  mere  fact  of 
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stuffing  animals  until  existence  is  a burthen,  he — 
as  I heard  a horrified  lady  remark — barbarous, 
whether  it  call  for  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  ; whether  it  improve  or  spoil  the 
meat ; whether  it  be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage 
that  your  bacon  should  be  all  lard  ; and  whether 
obesity  par  m be  an  edifying  or  unedifying  sight,  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  ; but  I cannot  refrain  from 
placing  upon  record  the  heroic  conduct,  of  which  I 
was  witness,  during  one  of  myglimpses,  on  the  part  of 
a pig  only  eleven  months  old.  He  and  his  brother 
— par  nohile  fra /raw — hail  eaten  of  wash  until 
they  couldn't  stand  ; they  had  sunk  upon  the  straw 
in  a state  of  torpor,  whilst  their  keeper  watched 
them  with  tender  solicitude.  A deep  sleep  stole 
gradually  upon  them,  but  the  hero  was  evidently 
disturbed  in  his  slnmbers  ; there  was  something  on 
his  mind,  if  he  had  one,  or  on  whatever  pigs  have 
instead,  if  he  hadn’t.  1 looked  anxiously  round 
to  discover  the  cause,  when  lo  ! in  a corner  of  the 
trough  I discovered  a mouthful  undevoured  ; then 
I understood  the  ground  of  liis  uneasiness,  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  his  feelings ; presently  he 
started,  — twice  by  resting  his  chin  upon  his 
brother’s  back  he  strove  but  in  vain  to  gain  his 
legs  ; at  the  third  trial,  undismayed  by  fraternal 
grunts  and  kicks,  he  staggered  up  on  all  fours  ; 
guided  not  by  sight — for  his  eyes  had  long  been 
closed  with  fat — but  by  the  intuition  which  is 
second-sight  to  genius,  he  waddled  slowly  towards 
the  trough  ; with  unerring  snout  he  detected  the 
morsel — with  a single  effort  he  bolted  it  down,, 
and,  with  the  grunt  of  a pig  which  had  done  its 
duty,  dropped  peacefully  asleep  ! I could  see  the 
keeper  was  moved  ; ho  did  not  indulge  in  vulgar 
emotion  ; he  uttered  no  sigh  and  shed  no  tear ; 
but  pensis-ely,  with  the  tip  of  his  stick,  he  stroked 
the  hero’s  bristles. 

On  the  part  of  the  oxen  and  kine,  I saw  nothing 
to  equal  this  ; amongst  them  the  most  vigorous 
display  was  made  by  a fierce  little  Highland 
heifer  ; but  it  was  not  in  the  noble  cause  of  eating 
— she  simply  made  a horned  demonstration  against 
the  prevailing  colour,  magenta.  No  harm  ensued, 
I am  happy  to  say,  but  I think  the  fair  wearer  of 
magenta  ribbons  will  do  well  to  choose  a different 
colour  the  next  time  she  pats  a Highland  heifer. 
She  looked  very  nice  in  them,  I must  say  , but 
the  tip  of  a horn  thrust  into  the  cheek  might  have 
spoilt  the  effect  of  even  the  ribbons. 

What  company  did  I see  ? Oh,  every  kind. 
Ladies  and  no  ladies,  and  gentlemen  and  no  gen- 
tlemen. Were  there  any  clergymen  ? Oh!  dear 
yes,  several  : so,  you  see,  it  is  quite  proper  to  go 
there.  They  had  come  principally,  it  is  presumed, 
for  the  pur]  iose  of  being  able  to  read,  with  the 
effect  which  personal  experience  would  enable 
them  to  give,  “ many  oxen  are  come  about  me.” 
Then  there  were  those  gentlemen  whose  trousers 
are  always  a puzzle  to  me, — they  lit  quite  close  at 
the  knee  and  also  at  the  ankle,  and  are  wrinkled 
all  the  way  down  the  leg.  By  a stretch  of  imagi- 
nation I can  realise  the  getting  them  on,  but  the 
tahfng  them  oft  is  beyond  my  powers  ; perhaps 
the}  never  are  taken  off,  and  that  accounts  for  the 
wrinkeS  ; still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
I ar;  very  suggestive  of  an  acquaintance  with  horses 
anl  cattle. 


There  was  also  a representative  of  those  eccen- 
tric persons  who  fancy  that  everybody  must  be 
deaf  of  one  car  at  any  rate,  if  not  of  both  ; so  being 
about  to  bargain  with  B,  for  a beast,  he  commences 
thus  : 

A.  “ Which  side  do  you  hear  best  on  ? ” 

B.  “Both.” 

A.  (rather  star/<jei'Al  at  (his  hold  answer).  “Eh? 
both  ? Then  it  don’t  matter  which  side  I stand  on, 
does  it  ? ” 

B.  “ Not  a bit.” 

A.  “Excuse  my  asking  the  question,  but  I 
know  most  people  hear  better  on  one  side  than  the 
other.” 

And  A,  after  this  totally  unfounded  assertion, 
begins  to  talk  in  a key  which  makes  it  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  B was  hard 
of  hearing  or  no,  as  he  might  be  heard  with  ease 
outside  the  building. 

Up-stairs  I was  taken  by  a crowd  of  involuntary 
bearers,  not  that  they  actually  carried  me,  but 
they  effectually  prevented  my  walking,  and  when 
I arrived  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  nothing,  as  1 
haven’t  the  gift  of  looking  through  a material 
body  ; but  I could  gather  from  shouts  and  conver- 
sation what  fjj  as  going  on  ; — there  were  steam- 
ploughs  and  corn-lifters,  and  chaff-cutters  and 
(cruelty  and  ingenuity  combined)  the  patent 
mouse-trap,  in  which  each  captive  sets  the  trap 
for  a brother  mouse.  And,  to  crown  all,  there 
were  two  rival  vendors  of  original  patent  cattle- 
food,  exactly  opposite  each  other,  but  I believe 
this  arrangement  did  not  result  in  any  consequence 
more  terrible  than  vociferous  speechifying,  I heard 
nothing  of  human  gore. 

Both  down-stairs  and  up  there  were  opportu- 
nities, eagerly  taken  advantage  of,  for  the  favourite 
sport  of  kicking,  elbowing,  and  treading  upon 
toes  ; nor  did  gentlemen  with  sticks  and  umbrellas 
fail  to  perform  the  obvious  duty  of  carrying  them, 
ferule  upwards,  obliquely  over  their  shoulders, 
that  being  almost  the  only  way  of  ensuring  an 
injury  to  your  neighbour’s  eye.  Whether  these 
gentlemen  were  surgeons  or  not  I can’t  say,  but, 
if  not,  very  likely  many  of  their  friends  are,  and 
their  conduct  is  therefore  creditable  to  them. 
After  getting  an  umbrella  very  nearly  inserted 
where  a pinch  of  snuff  is  considered  by  some  people 
to  produce  a pleasant  titillation,  I thought  the 
broad  pave  of  Baker  Street  would  be  safer, — made 
the  best  of  my  way  thither,  and  sallied  forth  from 
the  Repository  by  that  door  where  a policeman  is 
placed,  whose  very  arduous  duty  it  is  to  tell 
persons  to  “turn  to  the  right  when  they  get 
out  a rather  unnecessary  piece  of  advice,  as  you 
can’t  turn  any  other  way. 


THE  PATRIOT  ENGINEER. 

“ Sirs  ! may  I shake  your  hands  I 
My  countrymen,  I see  ! 

I’ve  lived  in  foreign  lands 

Till  England’s  Heaven  to  me. 

A hearty  shake  will  do  me  good, 

And  freshen  up  my  sluggish  blood. 

Into  his  hard  right  hand  we  struck, 

Gave  the  shake,  and  wish'd  him  luck. 
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‘ ‘ — From  Austria  I come, 

An  English  wife  to  win, 

And  find  an  English  home, 

Aud  live  and  die  therein. 

Great  Lord  ! how  many  a year  I’ve  pined 
To  drink  old  ale  and  speak  my  mind  !” 

Loud  rang  our  laughter,  and  the  shout 
Hills  round  the  Aleuse-boat  echoed  about. 


“ — Ay,  no  offence  : laugh  on, 

Youug  gentlemen  : I'll  join. 

Had  you  to  exile  gone, 

Where  free  speech  is  base  coin, 
You’d  sigh  to  see  the  jolly  nose 
Where  Freedom’s  native  liquor  flows  !” 

He  this  time  the  laughter  led, 

Dabbing  his  oily  bullet  head. 


“ — Give  me,  to  suit  my  moods, 

An  ale-house  on  a heath, 

I’ll  hand  the  crags  and  woods 
To  B’elzebub  beneath. 

A fig  for  scenery  ! what  scene 
Can  beat  a Jackass  on  a green  ?” 

Gravely  he  seem’d,  with  gaze  iutense. 
Putting  the  question  to  common  sense. 

“ — Why,  there’s  the  ale-house  bench  : 
The  furze-flower  shining  round  : 
And  there’s  my  waiting-wench, 

As  lissome  as  a hound. 


With  ‘hail  Britannia  !’  ere  I drink, 

I’ll  kiss  her  with  an  artful  wink.” 

Fair  flash’d  the  foreign  landscape  while 
We  breath’d  again  our  native  Isle. 

“ — The  geese  may  swim  havd-by ; 
They  gabble,  and  you  talk  : 

You’re  sure  there’s  not  a spy 
To  mark  your  name  with  chalk. 
My  heart’s  an  oak,  and  it  won't  grow' 
In  flower-pots,  foreigners  must  know.” 

Tensive  he  stood  : then  shook  his  head 
Sadly ; held  out  his  fist,  and  said  : 
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“ — You’ve  heard  that  Hungary’s  floor’d  ? 
They’ve  got  her  on  the  ground. 

A traitor  broke  her  sword  : 

Two  despots  hold  her  bound. 

I’ve  seen  her  gasping  her  last  hope  : 

I’ve  seen  her  sons  strung  up  b’  the  rope. 

“ Nine  gallant  gentlemen 
In  Arad  they  strung  up  ! 

I work’d  iu  peace  till  then  : — 

That  poison’d  all  my  cup. 

A smell  of  corpses  haunted  me  : 

My  nostril  sniff’d  like  life  for  sea. 

‘ ‘ Take  money  for  my  hire 

From  butchers  l — not  the  man  ! 

I've  got  some  natural  fire, 

And  don't  flash  in  the  pan  ; — 

A few  ideas  I reveal’d  : — 

’Twas  well  old  England  stood  my  shield  ! 

“ Said  I,  ‘The  Lord  of  Hosts 
Have  mercy  on  your  land  ! 

I see  those  dangling  ghosts, — 

And  you  rnay  keep  command, 

And  hang,  and  shoot,  and  have  your  day  : 

They  hold  your  bill,  and  you  must  pay. 

“ ‘You’ve  sent  them  where  they’re  strong, 

You  carrion  Double-Head  ! 

I hear  them  sound  a gong 
In  Heaven  above  !’ — I said. 

My  God,  what  feathers  won’t  you  moult 
For  this  ! says  I : and  then  I bolt. 

“ The  Bird’s  a beastly  Bird, 

And  what  is  more,  a fool. 

I shake  hands  with  the  herd 
That  flock  beneath  his  rule. 

They’re  kindly ; and  their  land  is  tine. 

I thought  it  rarer  once  than  mine. 

‘ ‘ And  rare  would  be  its  lot, 

But  that  he  baulks  its  powers  : 

It's  just  an  earthen  pot 
For  hearts  of  oak  like  ours. 

Think  ! think  ! — four  days  from  those  frontiers, 
And  I’m  a-head  full  fifty  years. 

“ It  tingles  to  your  scalps, 

To  think  of  it,  my  boys  ! 

Confusion  on  their  Alps, 

And  all  their  baby  toys  ! 

The  mountains  Britain  boasts  are  men  : 

And  scale  you  them,  my  brethren  !” 

Cluck,  went  his  tongue  ; his  fingers,  snap. 
Britons  were  proved  ail  heights  to  cap. 

And  we  who  worsliipp’d  crags, 

Where  purple  splendours  burn’d, 

Our  idol  saw  iu  rags, 

And  right  about  were  turn’d. 

Horizons  rich  with  trembling  spires 
On  violet  twilights,  lust  their  tires. 

And  heights  where  morning  wakes 
With  one  cheek  over  snow  ; — 

And  iron-walled  lakes 

Where  sits  the  white  moon  low  ; — 

For  us  on  youthful  travel  bent, 

The  robing  picturesque  was  rent. 


Wherever  Beauty  show’d 
The  wonders  of  her  face, 

This  man  his  Jackass  rode, 

High  despot  of  the  place. 

Fair  dreams  of  our  enchanted  life, 

Fled  fast  from  his  shrill  island  fife. 

And  yet  we  liked  him  well ; 

We  laugh’d  w ith  honest  hearts  : — 

He  shock’d  some  inner  spell, 

And  rous’d  discordant  parts. 

We  echoed  what  we  half  abjured  : 

And  hatiug,  smilingly  endured. 

Moreover,  could  we  be 
To  our  dear  land  disloyal  ? 

And  were  not  also  we 

Of  History’s  blood- Royal  ? 

We  glow’d  to  think  how  donkeys  graze 
In  England,  thrilling  at  their  brays. 

For  there  a man  may  view 
An  aspect  more  sublime 

Than  Alps  against  the  blue  : — 

The  morning  eyes  of  Time  ! 

The  very  Ass  participates 
The  glory  Freedom  radiates  ! 

Gkukge  MmtEPTTir. 


UNFASHIONABLE  PREACHERS. 

Ox  any  line  Sunday  afternoon,  during  the  year, 
as  we  proceed  Eastwards  down  the  Mile-End 
Road,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  find  our  progress 
suddenly  arrested  by  a large  assemblage  which 
blockades  the  pavement  in  front  of  us : there  is 
no  noise,  no  bustle,  nor  confusion  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  crowd,  despite  its  density,  is  quiet  and  orderly, 
being  attentively  engaged  in  listening  to  the  loud 
tones,  startling  metaphors,  and  extremely  un- 
grammatical language  of  a street  Boanerges,  who 
is  perched  on  his  forum,  which  is  represented  by 
a portable  pulpit.  As  he  elevates  his  hands,  the 
fingers  appear  to  he  more  familiar  with  the  tailor’s 
thimble,  or  the  shoemaker’s  awl,  than  with  aught 
appertaining  to  biblical  study,  yet  his  demeanour 
and  rude  arguments  appear  to  he  received  with 
favour  by  many  of  his  hearers. 

: Slowly  drifting  past  the  crowd  and  proceeding  a 

little  further  on,  we  stop  to  notice  another  indi- 
' vidual,  who,  with  collar  turned  down  4 Ui  Byron, 
is  indulging  in  a harangue,  almost  equally  vehe- 
ment, in  favour  of  “ Secularism,”  to  a somewhat 
scanty  audience,  which  includes  one  or  two 
simple,  lionest-featured  members  of  the  operative 
class,  who  hearken,  with  a queer  puzzled  expres- 
sion, to  his  explanation  of  the  celebrated  “ Eshays 
and  lleevoos.” 

Occasionally,  to  attract  fresh  hearers,  the 
orator  spouts  a little  “Socialism,”  and  noisily 
extols  its  merits,  not  omitting  to  wind  up  with  a 
grandiloquent  peroration,  in  which  he  invites  , 
those  around  him  to  attend  “ the  Ilall  of  Science  ” 
in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
“ the  rational  recreation  of  reason,”  which  we 
afterwards  discover  to  consist  of  a long,  sleep-  1 
evoking,  dreary  lecture  on  “ the  philosophical 
sciences,”  followed  by  a — mket  hull! 

Sometimes  the  speaker’s  place  is  usurped  by  a 
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member  of  tbe  Stiggins  school,  who,  attired  in 
the  orthodox  white  choker  and  black  coat, 
employs  cant,  oily  phrases,  in  the  solicitation  of  | 
donations,  “however  small,'1  in  aid  of  a mythical 
chapel  which  he  professedly  intends  erecting.  At 
other  times  we  may  come  across  the  simple  and 
earnest  members  of  tile  various  religious  missions 
busily  engaged  in  their  good  and  unpretentious 
labours. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  unknown  heroism 
exists  amongst  us.  Many  of  these  humble  pioneers 
of  social  progress  may  be  poor,  almost  illiterate, 
and  at  times  ludicrously  ignorant  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sentences  which  they  utter  with 
such  startling  emphasis ; yet  they  seem  at  least 
to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  which  is  more  than 
can:  be  said  of  others  of  far  higher  pretensions. 
There  is  something  practical  in  the  idea  of  these 
lowly  missionaries  and  street-preachers,  silently 
but  ceaselessly  working  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
hideous  squalor,  rags,  and  c ice  ; daily  w itnessing 
scenes  of  drunken  brutality,  horrible  licentiousness, 
and  shameless  depravity,  frequently  sharing  their 
humble  meals  with  the  poverty-stricken  and  unfor- 
tunate, or  offering  up  supplicating  prayers  by  the 
side  of  poor  dying  wretches,  who,  after  continually 
defying  the  fangs  of  the  law,  iiinl  themselves  in 
the  merciless  grasp  of  a foe  whom  no  mortal  can 
elude.  These  men  found  out  long  since  what 
our  Churchmen  and  wealthy  Dissenters  are  only 
just  beginning  to  discover — that  if  the  masses  will 
not  go  to  the  preachers,  the  preachers  mnst  go  to 
the  masses. 

At  the  present  day,  bishops,  deans,  and  other 
religious  dignitaries,  do  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  take  part  in  “ special  Sunday  services,”  held  in 
various  metropolitan  theatres  during  the  -winter  ; 
but  thirty  or  forty  years  since  the  case  was 
different. 

Then  street  preaching  and  “special  services” 
were  neither  fashionable  nor  safe,  and  were  chiefly 
conducted  by  a class  of  persons  whose  types 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  Of  these  “ Boatswain 
Smith  ” was  the  most  notorious  and  remarkable. 
He  would  “hold  forth”  in  Wapping,  Ratcliffe 
Highway,  and  other  choice  localities,  and,  by  the 
employment  of  quaint  expressions,  nautical 
language,  and  slang  jokes,  would  often  collect 
an  audience  from  among  the  low,  dissolute,  and 
profligate  denizens  of  those  localities.  But  his 
real  sphere  was  on  the  river  Thames.  Never 
did  preacher  select  a more  suitable  place  for  his 
operations.  Seated  in  a small  boat,  “ the  boat- 
swain ” would  row  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
forest  of  ships  which  lay  in  the  Pool,  and,  sound- 
ing his  shrill  boatswain's  whistle,  would  “ pipe  ” 
all  hands  on  to  the  decks  of  the  various  vessels. 
At  the  first  note,  cards,  bottles,  drinking-tins, 
brandy  flasks,  dice,  low  songbooks,  and  dominoes, 
would  be  kicked  into  the  forecastle,  and  the  dark 
savage  features  of  rough,  big- whiskered  sailors 
would  appear  over  the  black  bulwarks  in  obe- 
dience to  the  man  who  had  so  fearlessly  sum- 
moned them.  Some,  intent  on  mischief,  woidd 
clamber  into  the  rigging ; others  would  perch 
themselves  on  the  weather-beaten  capstan,  a few 
would  crawl  on  to  the  rudely  carved  figure- 
head, while  many  would  listen  with  the  sober, 


earnest  attention,  so  characteristic  of  the  true 
British  sailor. 

Using  sea  terras,  “ the  boatswain  ” would  desig- 
nate the  Good  Samaritan  as  “ a welcome  craft  that 
bore  down  to  help  a poor  lubber  who  fell  amid 
landsharks,  that  bore  away  his  cargo,  and  left  him 
adrift  on  the  highway;”  while  any  thoughtless 
and  talkative  “Jack”  would  be  hailed  with  a 
request  to  keep  “that  ere  figure-head  still,” — a 
mandate  generally  complied  with. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  no  one  knows 
what  has  become  of  “ the  boatswain.”  Many  of 
his  successors  have  degenerated  into  quiet  lamb- 
like speakers,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  who  make  open-air  preaching  a cloak  for 
knavery  and  malpractices ; who  pen  begging-letters 
on  behalf  of  charitable  institutions  which  have 
no  real  existence,  and  who  assume  a character  for 
sanctity  to  which  they  have  about  as  much  right 
as  Bill  Sykes  himself. 

However,  despite  of  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  ; 
of  ignorant  controversialists ; of  crack-brained 
enthusiasts,  or  of  fanatical  visionaries,  who  strive 
to  obtain,  out  of  doors,  the  audiences  they  fail  to 
allure  to  the  lecture-room  ; these  humble  pioneers 
of  Progress  labour  steadily  onward,  each  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  reaping  scant  worldly  reward, 
applause,  or  fame.  John  Plummer. 

SKETCHES  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Bv  the  Author  oe  “ Helxonde,”  “The 
Memoirs  of  a Stomach,”  &c. 

NO.  Ill, A RECEPTION. 

"Windows  flashing  with  light ; link-men  exhi- 
biting a prospective-little-sixpence  energy  to 
prevent  dainty  dresses  from  rubbing  against  dirty 
wheels  ; young  ladies  shooting  Hke  meteors  from 
their  carriages  to  the  entrance  ; a little  knot  of 
gaping  women  and  children  gazing,  wonder- 
stricken,  at  the  silks  and  the  gauzes  ; together 
with  thundering  knocks  at  the  door,  proclaim  the 
great  fact  that  people  arc  assembling  in  a certain 
handsome  house  in  Suffolk  Square  for  the  pur- 
pose of  whirling,  twirling,  crossing,  advancing, 
retrograding,  and  pirouetting,  on  tlie  occasion  of 
what  is  denominated  a Ball.  Mrs.  Sweetlie  Grant 
is  the  giver  of  the  entertainment  on,  I believe,  the 
occasion  of  one  of  her  children’s  birthdays  : but, 
as  1 confess  to  that  profound  indifference  which 
most  grumpy  bachelors  feel  in  respect  to  children, 
from  their  teething-time  to  their  teens,  I make  no 
especial  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Sweetlie 
Grant  enjoys  the  reputation  of  giving  the  most 
rer.hnrhc  receptions  of  any  of  the  Brighton  winter 
I residents,  and,  as  her  husband  is  one  of  our  “mer- 
chant princes,”  and  proud  of  receiving  his  friends 
in  a princely  way,  his  -wife  indulges  him  in  his 
predilections,  and  presides  over  her  assemblies 
with  tact,  judgment,  and  good  taste.  A visit  to 
Mr.  Grant’s  house  of  business  in  the  City,  and  a 
dinner  or  -soiree  at  his  private  abode,  would 
present  a contrast  as  great  as  a stalactite  palace 
and  the  dark  tunnel  by  which  you  approach  it. 
His  counting-house  in  Lombard  Street  is  tolerably 
large  and,  excepting  on  a foggy  winter’s  day,  is, 
for  a City  office,  cheerful  enough  ; but  his  own 
private  sanctum  is  dark  and  dusty,  with  that  in- 
describable odour  of  stale  air  which  seems  a neces- 
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sary  concomitant  of  all  such  places.  Mr.  Grant 
talks  of  removing  to  lighter  and  more  roomy 
premises ; hnt,  as  year  after  year  there  is  no 
attempt  made  at  carrying  out  the  threat,  you 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  some  close  analogy 
exists  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
world,  and  that  Mr.  Grant’s  roots  have  struck  too 
deep  for  removal.  From  ten  till  four  he  sits  in 
his  well-used  chair,  poring  over  papers  and  ledgers, 
his  hand  constantly  on  a spring  bell  which,  struck 
once,  twice,  or  thrice,  summons  different  clerks  to 
obey  his  mandates.  His  branch  offices  and  agen- 
cies are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  his  argosies  upon  every  sea,  while,  no  doubt, 
if  he  were  to  realise  his  wide-spread  merchandise, 
his  fortune  would  be  immense  ; but,  though  some 
years  past  the  meridian  of  life,  he  is  content  to 
pass  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  in  a room 
which,  without  any  use  of  metonomy,  would  be 
denominated  a den.  While  thus  working  in  the 
dim  shade  of  smoke  and  discomfort,  his  wife  lives 
like  a Zenobia  with  her  retinue  and  her  prodigious 
luxuries  of  all  kinds.  Things,  however,  are  not 
quite  as  they  seem.  Ilis  apparent  sacrifice  and 
her  so-called  pleasures  are  much  more  evenly 
balanced  than  people  would  suppose.  On  his 
return  home  by  the  evening  express  ho  is  glad 
to  find  that  the  receptacle  for  visitors’  cards  is  in 
a plethoric  condition,  and  that,  curiously  enough, 
those  especial  cards  whereon  are  little  engraved 
coronets,  or  those  with  titles  prefixed:  to  the 
name,  or  those  with  honourable  initials  following 
the  name,  find  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  card- 
basket,  like  cream  upon  milk,  in  a manner  truly 
surprising. 

Then,  again,  twice  a week  or  so,  he  is  glad  to 
find  his  rooms  thrown  open  to  receive  the  elite,  of 
Brighton,  while  the  atmosphere  of  elegance  and 
refinement  which  surrounds  him  is  possibly  en- 
hanced by  his  recollection  of  the  picture  at  the 
London  end  of  the  terminus.  A more  worthy  sonree 
of  pleasure,  too,  is  his  when  he  visits  his  children's 
apartments  and  finds  the  dear  little  beings  edged 
about  by  every  care  and  comfort  that  riches  can 
bestow  ; and  when  his  wife  tells  him  that  she  has 
secured  the  services  of  an  admirable  governess, 
and  intends  to  give  her  1201.  per  annum,  he 
smiles  good-humouredly  and  says,  ‘ ; What  an  ex- 
travagant little  woman  you  are.”  In  his  heart,  no 
doubt,  the  thought  arises,  “ And  all  this  is  owing, 
to  my  industry  in  that  much  maligned  cell  of 
mine  in  Lombard  Street.”  In  the  same  way  that 
the  fatigues  and  harass  of  business  find  compen- 
sation in  home  and  the  social  enjoyments  which 
Mrs.  Grant's  talents  and  her  family  connections 
(she  is  a cousin  of  Lord  Alberry,  of  Alberry  I’ark, 
Salop,)  hring  about  him,  so  the  lady’s  pleasures 
sink  in  some  measure  to  the  level  of  her  husband’s 
sum  total  of  happiness,  by  the  anxiety,  care,  and 
forethought  which  keeping  up  society  engenders, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  mortifications,  small  and 
great,  which  all  who  are  constantly  striving  after 
something  better  than  themselves  are  sure  to  meet 
with.  She  is  a tender-hearted  and  good  creature, 
too,  with  all  her  society  attributes,  and  many  a 
time  may  be  seen  early  in  the  day,  in  a shabby 
silk  dress  and  a poke-bonnet  disguising  her 
features,  amongst  the  poor  localities  of  Brighton, 


dispensing  many  an  act  of  true  charity  unknown  * 
to  any  living  being  save  the  grateful  recipient.  ; 
Then,  again,  she  has  to  provide  against  the  petty 
annoyances  which  arise  from  the  never-ending 
persecutions  of  poor  relatives,  who  not  only  ex- 
pect to  live  upon  her  bounty,  but  are  offended  if 
they  are  not  all  received  upon  the  same  footing  of 
equality  with  Mrs.  Grant's  fashionable  friends  and 
visitors.  Then,  too,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
would  bo  glad  to  be  a little  less  fashionable,  and 
often — perhaps  on  this  very  occasion  of  her  ball — 
when  carriages  are  rolling  to  the  doors,  she  would 
rather  exchange  her  wreath  of  flowers  for  her  , 
school-day  simple  braids,  and  her  society  smiles 
for  a hearty  laugh  at  her  children's  gambols  in  the 
nursery. 

Thus,  though  Mrs.  Sweetlie  Grant  seems  ab- 
sorbed by  pleasure,  and  her  husband  devoured  by 
toil,  each  meet  on  the  same  level  of  life's  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  elevations  and  depressions  to  which 
each  are  liable  strike  a mean  in  the  long  run,  and 
my  belief  is,  that  happiness  generally  is  far  more 
equally  distributed  amongst  us  all  than  the  philo- 
sophers and  moralists  have  yet  discovered. 

Be  it  known  to  the  uninitiated  that  society  in 
Brighton — as,  I suppose,  in  every  other  town  of 
dear  old  England — is  cut  up  and  divided  into 
several  sets  or  cliques,  and  each  set  or  clique  is 
ruled  by  a ruling  centre,  around  which  the  lesser 
lights  perform  their  several  orbits — and  some  of 
them,  Heaven  knows  ! are  eccentric  enough.  The 
constellations  may  be  thus  classified,  and  will 
serve  quite  as  well  for  London  as  for  Brighton. 

CLASS  1. SUNS  WITH  THEIR  OWN  SYSTEM. 

Rank  in  conjunction  with  pedigree  and  wealth. 

CLASS  It. STARS  OP  THE  SECOND  MAGNITUDE. 

Rank  without  pedigree  (such  as  recently  made 
peers)  in  conjunction  with  wealth. 

CLASS  lH. MOONS. 

'Wealth  per  re.  It  influences  the  money  tides, 
shines  with  a borrowed  light  from  rank,  and  1 
moves  in  the  earth’s  orbit. 

CLASS  IV. ASTEROIDS. 

Rank  without  wealth  or  pedigree,  and  pedigree 
without  rank  or  riches. 

CLASS  V. — NEEUL.E. 

Parenin-s,  clever  intriytfHie* , pretty  girls  with  a 
little  money,  bonnes  jxirfies  with  good  expecta- 
tions. These  come  under  the  general  term 
“nebuhe,”  because  it  is  possible  they  may  each 
become  a distinct  world  entering  into  the  system 
of  the  higher  spheres. 

CLASS  VI. METEORS. 

Belles  of  the  season  without  money  ; people  living 
on  their  capital  ; those  who  make  a show 
owing  to  their  talents  in  obtaining  credit ; and 
all  other  bodies  that  come  and  go  we  know  not 
whither. 

Occasionally,  considerable  perturbation  of  the 
entire  planetary  system  takes  place  at  Brighton, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  a brilliant  comet  in  the 
shape  of  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England.  If,  however,  the  reader  imagines  that 
its  coming  is  welcomed  by  any  display  of  real 
hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  or  by  any  of  those  delightful  gatherings 
at  private  honses,  which  people  on  the  continent 
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know  so  "well  how  to  give,  when  the  great  of  the 
land  come  amongst  them  in  the  private  capacity 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  is  quite  in  error  ; for 
that  mouldy,  mildewy  blighting  influence,  called 
“ etiquette,”  settles  upon  and  destroys  in  the  bud 
any  desire  to  do  unostentatious  honour  to  the 
visitors,  and  permits  only  a few  of  the  haute 
noblesse  to  he  invited  to  any  entertainment  where 
the  cherubim  with  the  flaming  swords  of  formality 
keep  guard.  The  officers  of  the  regiment  quartered 
at  Brighton  will  most  likely  give  a breakfast  to 
the  Itoyal  party,  and  then  it  is  that  the  mortal 
part  of  the  otherwise  immortal  gods  and  goddesses 
j of  fashion  are  apparent,  for  there  are  not  above  a 
dozen  people  in  the  place  whom  it  would  be  “ eti- 
quette ” to  ask  to  meet  TT.ll.H.  ; and  a lugubrious 
dejeuner,  presided  over  by  the  colonel  command- 
ing the  regiment,  is  the  result.  Such  a breakfast 

had  been  given  to  the  Princess  of on  the 

morning  of  the  same  day  that  Mrs.  Grant  gave 
i her  soiree,  and  those  who  know  what  English 
society  is  at  the  present  day,  will  not  be  surprised 
when  I state  that  the  officers  of  the  70th  Dragoons 
were  courted  and  petted  even  more  than  usual, 
owing  to  their  recent  attrition — if  I may  be  allowed 
the  term — with  a veritable  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  the  Guelplis.  The  Misses  Fastlie  who 
were  present,  made  themselves  peculiarly  conspi- 
cuous, and  their  style  altogether  was  so  unblusli- 
ingly  forward,  that  I expected  to  witness  a scene 
out  of  the  abduction  of  the  Sabines,  the  attacking 
party  being  the  fair  ones  themselves.  The 
family  of-  the  Joneses,  too,  this  evening  were 
superb,  and  talked  so  fast  and  so  incessantly,  that 
I verily  believe  the  noise  was  perpetrated  (like  a 
clacker  in  an  orchard),  to  keep  all  the  other  little 
birds  from  attacking  the  cherries  (in  uniform), 
which  they  desired  to  monopolise.  1 must  confess 
the  gallant  and  agreeable  young  officers  acted 
admirably;  for  though,  as  usual,  they  were  politely 
insolent  to  the  civilians  present,  they  stood  the 
fusillade  opened  upon  them  with  perfect  suit// 
/raid,  and  received  the  grape  and  grapnel  of  pretty 
speeches  like  tried  and  disciplined  veterans. 

, Some  acquaintances  whom  I was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  the  Coffee-room  of  my  hotel  were  pre- 
sent, and  one  we  had  named  the  “serious  joker  I 
wras,  as  usual,  making  absurd  speeches,  in  which 
his  large  brown  serious  eyes  seemed  to  take 
no  part.  His  companion  with  rosy  cheeks, 
crisp,  curly  hair,  and  merry,  care-devil  counte- 
nance, was  spinning  round  in  the  waltz,  like  a 
gyroscope,  upsetting  all  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
and  glad  to  dance  with  any  girl,  plain  or  pretty, 
who  was  disengaged,  for  the  young  gentleman 
evidently  loved  dancing  for  the  pute  physical 
enjoyment  of  the  exercise,  and  being  myself  a 
1 very  poor  waltzer,  1 felt  immensely  disgusted  at 
his  excellence  in  the  art.  A thin- legged  indi- 
vidual, with  features  like  Mr.  Punch,  was  an- 
nounced amongst  other  guests,  and  he  appeared 
in  a suit  perfectly  tn  regie  for  an  evening  party, 
but  still  there  was  an  unmistakeable  upper  groom 
cut  about  him.  He  had  not  been  in  the  room 
five  minutes  when  I heard  him  exclaim:  “Bet 
you  five  to  one  her  hocks  are  as  thin  as  a thorough- 
bred’s.” No  fear  of  finding  him  unstable  in  any 
, ! of  the  affairs  of  life. 


A certain  recondite  Commissioner  was  down- 
stairs in  the  library  playing  whist,  and,  judging 
by  the  expression  of  his  face,  I should  say 
fortune  was  disappointing  him  of  his  shilling 
points.  A picture  of  Galatea  in  her  car  with 
dolphins  drawing  it,  a cop 3-  by  Jackson  of  Guido’s 
celebrated  picture,  hung  on  the  wall  near  the 
card-table,  and  I heard  the  serious  joker  say  as 
he  peeped  in  and  observed  the  group : 

“Tom,  here’s  our  learned  friend  of  the  Ex- 
crescent playing  whist,  and  he's  sitting  close  to 
Galatea  that  he  may  get  the  Acis  ! ” 

I was  not  long  suffered  to  he  a mere  spectator 
of  the  scene,  and  my  observations  and  cogitations 
were  interrupted  by  Airs.  Sweetlie  Grant  asking 
me  to  dance  with  a lady  who  at  the  distance  looked 
very  young,  but  when  yon  came  to  see  her  more 
closely,  showed  many  little  flaws,  wrinkles,  and 
joins  in  her  face,  most  artistically  filled  up  with 
wdiite  paint,  and  I conclude,  putty  also.  When 
I asked  her  to  do  me  the  honour  of  dancing,  she 
languidly  replied  : 

“The  third  dance  from  this,”  and  she  turned 
to  resume  her  conversation  with  General  Sir 
Archibald  Macpherson  O’Neil,  a military'  hero, 
who  spoke  even  to  ladies  with  a short,  sharp 
tone,  exactly  as  he  spoke  011  parade.  The  time 
being  duly  arrived  for  duty,  I politely  reminded 
the  fair  one  that  our  dance  had  arrived,  but 
without  attempting  any'  excuse,  in  the  same 
drayfling  tone  she  answered  : 

“ Oh,  I am  engaged  to  dance  with  Colonel 
Popliam  ; see  (showing  me  her  carte  de  dance),  I 
have  put  a line  through  your  name,  and  written 
in  his  ; the  quadrille  after  I shall  be  happy  to 
dance  with  yon.” 

I alway’s  smarted  under  this  sort  of  Insouciance, 
which,  I will  be  bound  to  say,  everybody  has  met  j 
with  in  a ball-room,  so  I replied — by  the  way, 
Colonel  Popliam  was  celebrated  for  his  jockey 
acquirements  : — 

“ Mad  Am,  if  y'ou  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  seek 
the  information  from  y'onr  partner,  he  will  explain 
to  yrou  that  a scratched  horse  never  runs,  and  upon 
the  same  principle,  a scratched  partner  never 
dances.” 

Upon  this,  I bowed  stiffly,  and  walked  off, 
though  1 dare  say  the  word  “ impertinent  ” was 
all  the  lady  vouchsafed  on  the  subject. 

The  truth  is,  I was  always  out  of  my  element 
at  what  are  termed  evening-parties,  and  I ought 
never  to  have  been  asked  to  one.  I was  foolish 
enough  — vanity,  T believe,  being  the  motive 
power — to  resent  all  those  little  slights  and  small 
impertinences  which  all  men,  not  thoroughly' 
initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Terpsichore, 
are  sure  to  meet  with  in  assemblies  devoted  to  her 
worship. 

Whether  it  was  this  or  the  natural  moroseness 
of  my  nature  I know  not,  but  it  is  certain  I 
regarded  liumau  beings  dancing  with  a morbid 
disapproval,  and  1 believe  I made  more  enemies 
in  a ball-room  than  in  any  place  in  my'  life. 
Mercy  ! how  the  music  and  the  dancers  are  all 
at  it  now.  There’s  Miss  MacSky,  the  reputed 
heiress  to  magnificent  landed  estates  in  Inverness- 
shire,  whirling  round  the  room  with  the  major 
of  the  regiment,  a fine  dashing  fellow,  who  enjoys 
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quite  a battue  amongst  the  pretty  crinolines ; 
there  they  go  round  and  round,  not  like  the  little 
figures  in  the  organs,  turning  on  their  own  axis 
to  the  waltz  in  Der  Freisehiitz,  hut  round  in  an 
orbit,  which  threatens  destruction  to  all  within 
the  curve  of  its  progression.  There  they  go  round 
and  round,  his  “windy”  whiskers  brushing  her 
cheek,  their  arms  straight  out,  now  swaying  up, 
now  down — darting  across  the  room  amongst  the 
insane  crowd,  ’who  are  all  performing  the  same 
extraordinary  evolutions ; there  they  go  round  and 
round  till  panting,  breathless,  and  nearly  sinking 
into  the  floor,  the  lady  sinks  instead  into  a chair, 
the  gallant  madman  makes  his  bow,  wipes  his 
forehead,  and — thank  gracious,  a pause  takes 
place  in  the  wondrous  paroxism  of  music  and 
of  motion.  Taking  advantage  of  the  lucid  interval, 
let  me  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  a lady  who  is 
no  longer  a dancer,  but  attends  parties  for  the 
pleasure  of  looking  on,  or  entting  in  perhaps  at  a 
rubber  ; but  especially  (dare  I disclose  the  fact)  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  delicacies  in  the  edible  and 
sparkling  wine  department  of  a ball-room,  which 
l those  ample-waisted,  soft-skinned,  damask -cheeked 
houris  past  the  meridian  of  life  discuss  with  so 
much  genial  warmth  and  relish.  Really  the  fair 
dame  in  question  might  have  been  taken  for  an 
obese  effigy  of  Aurora,  she  is  so  wonderfully  rosy 
in  every  particular.  Her  dress  is  rose  coloured 
tarlatan,  looped  up  with  roses,  and  her  shoes,  of 
course,  match  her  dress,  and  are  decorated  with 
rosettes  ; her  head-dress  is  a wreath  of  roses  ; her 
hair  is  scented  with  pomade  containing  the  attar ; 
her  handkerchief  is  saturated  with  rose-water  ; 
her  fan  is  rose  coloured  with  spangles  like  dew 
drops  ; even  the  diamonds  in  her  necklace  are 
rose  diamonds,  and  when  her  apotheosis  takes 
place,  she  will  assuredly  become  the  goddess  of 
some  celestial  Gulistan. 

Of  course  her  name  is  Rosa,  and  equally  un- 
doubted her  husband’s  name  is  Rose,  so  that  she  is 
not  only  a full-blown,  but  a double  rose.  She  is 
about  to  descend  by  herself — L grieve  to  state  it 
as  a fact — into  the  supper  room,  and  I am  just  in 
time  to  offer  her  my  arm  on  the  threshold  of 
the  apartment  devoted  to  such  nocturnal  feasting 
as  Lncnllus  might  have  envied.  The  exceptional 
part  of  my  usually  morose  and  cynical  nature  was 
a habit  of  showing  attention  to  the  unprotected 
females  in  a ball-room,  whether  young  or  old,  and 
I determined  my  good-tempered,  rosy  companion 
should  want  for  nothing  in  the  supper  way,  and  I 
was  also  curious  to  know  what  this  description  of 
floral  womanhood  finds  to  talk  about.  It  so 
happened  on  thi3  occasion  there  was  no  especial 
announcement  of  supper;  for  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  guests’  arrival  till  they  departed, 
both  light  and  substantial  refreshments  were  pro- 
vided, so  that  during  the  entire  evening  every 
one  was  enabled  to  select  the  period  most  suitable 
for  paying  those  little  delicate  attentions  to  the 
inner  being,  which  it  receives  with  so  much 
benignity  and  grace.  By  this  judicious  arrange- 
ment there  was  no  pushing  and  jostling  at  a par- 
; ticular  time,  no  sharp  speeches  from  hungry 
chaperons,  no  famished  youug  gentlemen  looking 
! wistfully  at  the  Elensinian  portal,  irrevocably 
closed  till  one  o’clock,  saying  to  one  another, 


“this  is  dooced  slow.”  I feel  assured  many  a 
flirtation,  which  would  ultimately  have  fructified 
into  matrimony,  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  delay  of  supper.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  the. 
male  actor,  at  such  scenes,  when,  after  framing  a 
nice  little  set  speech,  to  observe  the  young  lady  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  trying  her  best  to  hide  a gape 
behind  her  fan.  It  13  very  shocking  to  attribute 
stomachic  exhaustion  to  the  fair  sex,  and  very 
absurd  to  suppose  that  their  future  fate  in  life  may 
depend  on  a glass  of  moselle-mousseux,  or  the 
inevitable  chicken’s  wing  at  the  right  time  ; but 
ye,  young  ladies,  who  dine  early,  and  take  four 
hours  to  dress,  with  a cup  of  green  tea  the  while, 
tell  me,  I conjure  you,  is  it  not  as  I describe  ? I 
say  nothing  of  that  preliminary  arrangement  which 
provides  you  with  tea,  coffee,  ices,  and  negus,  as 
they  only  add  to  the  evil,  for  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  crieth  aloud  for  something  substantial, 
and  hoists  up  a yawn  as  a signal  of  distress.  If 
only  upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  fact  of  an 
Apician  feast  being  provided  from  ten  o’clock  till 
daybreak  was  highly  to  be  approved,  though  I 
observed  one  or  two  knowing  dowagers  picking 
and  pinching  the  rarest  fruits  in  a highly  critical 
manner,  and  adhering  to  some  recherche  salmi,  or 
mayonnaise,  with  a constancy  worthy  of  the 
cause  ; so  I conclude  such  a method  of  entertaining 
between  two  and  three  hundred  people  is  a 
costly  one  ; but  as  I before  said,  the  Grants  were 
wealthy  people,  and  as  they  gave  only  one  grand 
reception  during  the  Brighton  season,  it  was  done 
‘ ‘ regardless  of  expense.  ” 

My  rosy  friend  opened  the  campaign  in  a 
masterly  manner,  prior  to  her  general  attack  on 
the  grand  army  of  viands,  forming  her  lines  of 
Torres  Yedras  with  plates  and  dishes,  so  as  to 
secure  her  position.  After  I had  for  some  little 
time  attended  to  her  wants,  she  at  length  found 
time  for  a little  conversation,  and  commenced  her 
remarks  by  a personal  allusion. 

“Why  do  you  wear  that  glass  on  you r eye, 
Mr.  Green  ! — thank  you,  that  is  quite  enough — 1 
am  sure  you  can  see  just  as  well  as  I cau  ; it’s  all 
alfectation.” 

“No  indeed,  Mrs.  Rose;  1 am  too  well  aware 
that  a contortion  of  the  ‘ levator  palpebrre  supe- 
rioris  ’ has  a repulsive,  not  an  attractive,  effect.” 

“ La  ! how  clever  you  are ! Are  you  a surgeon  ! 
— this  salad  is  admirable — but  why  not  wear 
spectacles  ? ” 

“ Because  with  spectacles  1 could  not  see  objects 
close  ; and  you  observe  I let  my  glass  fall  when 
1 desire  to  see  things  that  are  near. ’I  (Here, 
most  unluckily,  my  glass  fell  into  a whipped 
cream.) 

. “ Oh,  you  men  have  always  some  excuse — thank 

you,  a morsel  only — hark  ! they  are  playing  the 
‘ Lancers ; ’ I hope  I do  not  detain  you.” 

“No;  I seldom  dauee.  How  str&nge,  Mrs. 
Rose,  are  the  transmutations  and  transformations 
of  matter  in  this  world.  The  chickens,  lobsters, 
salads,  creams,  and  custards  which  were  crowding 
this  tabic  a few  minutes  since,  are  separated  for 
ever,  torn  from  their  relative  state  of  cohesion, 
and  are  now  bowing  to  each  other,  and  perform- 
ing other  evolutions  in  In,  dance,  to  the  tune  of 

| cornct-a-piston,  piano,  and  harp.  (At  this  speech 
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Mrs.  Rose  looks  up  with  an  expression,  as  muck 
as  to  ask — is  it  champagne  or  lunacy ?) 

“ Ha  ! ha  ! What  an  idea  ! How  original  you 
are.  Don’t  you  take  supper  yourself  ? ” 

“ Yes,  thank  you,  1 have  been  supping,  on  and 
off,  all  the  evening.”  (Mark  my  delicacy  here  in 
showing  by  inference  that  it  was  quite  correct  to 
do  as  she  had  done.)  “Dear!  how  stupid  that 
fellow  is,  he  has  spilt  some  trifle  on  your  dress — 
permit  me.” 

“ I see  you  are  quite  a lady's  man.  T-li-a-n-k 
you.  It  can’t  hurt,  it’s  only  froth.” 

“Venus  Anadyomene  with  the  foam  of  the 
parent  sea  still  clinging  to  her  ! ” 

“ La  ! what  do  yon  mean  ? Some  silly  flattery, 
I suppose  ? How  very  warm  it  is.” 

Here  I offer  my  arm,  trusting  my  stilted  style 
of  conversation  has  made  her  give  me  up,  but  the 
heedless  use  of  the  word  “Venus”  rendered  me 
more  bearable  than  I had  hoped.  She  decliues  to 
take  the  hint,  and  continues  : 

“ By  the  way — just  a I oupfon,  if  you  please, — I 
observed  you  dancing  with  one  of  the  Miss  Shep- 
pards ; how  do  you  like  her  ? ” 

‘ ‘ 1 scarcely  know  ; for,  after  trying  every  topic 
of  conversation  I could  think  of,  and  linding  the 
only  response  I could  gain  was,  ‘ Do  yTou  think 
so?’  ‘ Yes,  indeed  ! ’ * Oh,  no  !’  I gave  up  the 
attempt  at  a dialogue,  subsided  into  a zoophytic 
condition,  shuffled  through  a quadrille,  and  said 
nothing.  ” 

‘ ‘ Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! really  how  droll  you  are  ! Do 
you  like  Mrs.  Sheppard — only  half  a glass,  if  you 
please.” 

“ I fear  I offended  Mrs.  Sheppard,  for  upon  her 
asking  me  if  1 were  not  related  to  the  Frogmarsh 
Greens,  one  of  the  oldest  Yorkshire  families,  1 
replied,  innocently' enough,  ‘No;  I can  trace  my 
pedigree  only'  as  far  back  as  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  my'  ancestor,  Thomas  Horatio  Green,  having 
been  hanged  on  Tor  Hill,  near  Glastonbury  Tor, 
for  various  state  crimes  committed  against  that 
polygamic  monarch  aforesaid.’  Thereat  Mrs. 
Sheppard  incontinently  turned  her  back  upon  me, 
though  what  .1  stated  was  a simple  fact,  in  no  way 
intended  to  wound  her  feelings.” 

“ Was  he  really  hanged,  though  ? Poor  Mrs. 
Sheppard  must  have  been  dreadfully  shocked ! 
Thank  yTou,  no  more  champagne — is  that  Maras- 
chino ? Tli — at  will  do.” 

Thinking  that  a ehasse  realty  ought  to  terminate 
further  proceedings,  I again  offered  my  arm,  but 
again  the  gesture  was  unheeded.  This  time,  kow- 
ever,  I was  more  decided,  and  persistently  stuck 
out  my  elbow  to  be  taken,  and  taken  it  was,  but 
the  lady'  added  : 

“ You  are  really  so  gallant,  perhaps  by  and  by' 
I may  ask  you  to  escort  me  down  again  for  a bis- 
cuit, or  some  little  light  refreshment.” 

“ A rut  re  servicr.” 

Whereupon,  with  a long-drawn  sigh  and  a love- 
lorn look  at  the  debris  of  dainties  which  were 
being  cleared  off  for  a fresh  supply,  we  ascended 
to  the  sulle  dc  danse,  where,  of  course,  by'  this 
time  there  is  another  tremendous  rush  and  crush  and 
twirl  and  whirl,  and  Lord  Eversham,  an  old  roue  of 
the  worst  sort,  is  dancing  with  the  youngest  arid 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room.  This  and  a signal  with 


her  fan  from  my  rosy  friend,  which  I pretended 
not  to  observe,  completed  my'  discontent,  and  I 
levanted  forthwith. 

How  delicious  was  the  fresh  air  of  night  after 
those  heated  rooms.  The  breeze  was  blowing 
off  the  sea,  and  the  stars  were  winking  and 
blinking  because,  as  the  poet  say's,  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Possibly,  however,  on  this 
occasion  they  had  been  dancing  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  and  had  taken  their  places  again  after 
a whirl  round  in  space  to  a tune  played  by  the 
only  celestial  band  I ever  heard  of — that  of  Orion. 

A BIT  OF  PRACTICAL  ENTOMOLOGY. 

A comical  little  lady,  in  green  spectacles,  told 
us  the  story,  gravely : we  will  set  it  down  as  wc 
heard  it. 

Little  Old  Lady  loquitur ; — 

“ The  scene  was  a very  popular  place  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation ; there  is  no  need  to  particu- 
larise further.  You  have  been  there,  and  so  have 
I.  It  was  not  a very'  grand  day'  at  the  popular 
place  of  amusemeut;  that  is  to  say,  no  monster 
attraction  had  been  got  up  to  draw  multitudes 
thither,  but  there  were  visitors  in  plenty,  .never- 
theless, and  there  was  also  music.  Amongst  those 
visitors  1 have  to  bespeak  your  attention  on  behalf 
of  a friend  of  mine  : — as  she  happened  to  wear  on 
this  occasion  a blue  dress,  and  I don’t  mean  to 
mention  names,  I shall  call  her  the  Lady  in  Blue. 
She  was  walking  companionless  in  the  place  of 
public  resort,  and  had  left  the  more  frequented 
spots  for  one  comparatively  lonely,  where  the  hum 
of  the  human  hive  was  still  audible,  a sort  of 
accompaniment  to  the  footsteps  of  the  few  who 
were  sauntering  up  and  down,  probably,  like 
herself,  waiting  for  friends.  Looking  at  these 
loungers,  the  Lady'  in  Blue  experienced  a momen- 
tary' feeling  of  wonder  at  the  sight  of  a policeman 
in  this  quiet  spot,  where  people  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  enjoy  themselves  peaceably'.  It  might  have 
formed  a line  subject  for  a ‘fragment’  on  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  but  the  Lady  in  Blue 
was  no  poet,  and  could  not  improve  the  occasion. 
She  walked  on,  therefore,  and  listened  to  the 
music,  and  had  just  begun  to  wonder  impatiently 
why  her  friends  were  so  late  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, when,  by'  one  of  those  chances  which  get 
such  line  names  from  mental  transfer-ists  and 
thought  impression-ists,  she  raised  her  head  sud- 
denly, and  caught  the  glance  of  a peculiarly 
gentleman-hke  stranger  fixed  in  a searching  manner 
upon  her.  It  was  averted  at  once,  of  course  : 
nevertheless  there  was  a little  additional  hauteur 
in  the  carriage  of  the  Lady  in  Blue  as  she  con- 
tinued her  walk.  Still  on  her  ear  came  faintly' 
the  delightful  platitudes  of  the  eternal,  never  to 
be  worn  out,  Trovatore ; but  suddenly  there  was  a 
step  close  beside  her,  a touch,  a gentle  and  most' 
polite 

“ ‘Excuse  me,  madam.’ 

‘ ‘ And  the  lady  stopped  in  amazement.  It  was 
the  gentlemanly  stranger. 

“‘I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  there  is 
a — in  fact  a disagreeable  insect  on  your  shawl. 
Might  I be  allowed  to  remove  it  ?’ 
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“ Tlie  Lady  in  Blue  turned  with  a face  of 
horror.  It  icaa  a disagreeable  insect,  there  is  no 
denying  that.  It  was — to  tell  you  the  truth,” 
said  the  little  Old  Lady,  nodding  over  her  spec- 
tacles. “ I am  not  an  American,  but  an  old- 
fashioned  Englisliwoma'n,  and  1 always  like  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names.  If  there  is  any  fine, 
long  Latin  word  for  the  insect,  I don't  know  it, 
and  I shouldn't  use  it  if  I did.  It  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a bug. 

‘‘  When  the  Lady  in  Blue  had  recovered  herself 
a little,  her  first  impulse  was  to  look  for  the 
gentlemanly  stranger,  but  he  was  gone.  And  very 
propel-  of  him  too,  she  thought ; a great  proof  of 
delicacy  and  good  breeding.  But  the  thing — the 
insect ! To  be  actually  on  her  shawl  ! How  did 
it  get  there  ? Where  had  that  shawl  been,  and 
how  was  such  a calamity  possible  ? Bid  any  one 
see  the  transaction  ? These  were  questions  of 
terrible  import,  and  unanswerable.  Her  walk  lost 
its  languid  ease  ; Trovatore  had  no  longer  any 
charms  for  her.  A sensation  of  horrible  discom- 
fort lingered  about  that  shawl,  and  the  hum  of 
the  human  hive,  which  before  had  been  soothing, 
seemed  like  a chorus  of  distant  voices  lifted  up  on 
the  subject  of  that  disagreeable  insect.  When 
would  her  friends  join  her?  At  any  rate  it  must 
be  long  past  the  time  appointed.  Thinking  thus, 
she  began  fumbling  nervously  at  her  watch-chain ; 
at  least  in  the  direction  of  the  chain.  For  you 
see  the  chain  itself  was  gone,  and  the  watch  was 
gone ; and  when  she  searched  her  pocket,  she 
found  that  her  purse  was  gone  too.  And  by  this 
time  her  face  of  dismay,  and  her  exclamations 
had  attracted  the  policeman,  whose  appearance 
in  such  a place  had  seemed  to  her  as  unnecesary  a 
short  time  before. 

“Other  curious  individuals  also  began  to  gather 
round  her;  in  fact,  the  poor  Lady  in  Blue  thought 
all  the  world  was  coming  to  chatter  about  her, 
and  add  to  her  confusion,  which  was  quite  a 
superfluous  attention  on  the  world’s  part;  and  to 
the  question,  ‘ When  did  you  miss  the  articles  ? ’ 
she  could  only  put  her  hand  to  her  head  in  a 
distracted  manner,  and  utter  disjointed  signals  of 
distress. 

“ ‘Miss  them  ! I don’t  know- — I — ’ 

“ ‘ When  did  you  have  them  last  ?’ 

“ ‘ I really  cannot  tell.  1 — yes,  now  I know.  I 
am  quite  sure.  I looked  at  my  watch  just  before 
that  strange  gentleman  spoke  to  me  about — ’ 

“ ‘ What  gentleman?’ 

“‘A  stranger  to  me,  quite.  He — why,  there 
he  is  again  ; that  one  with  the  white  hat.  Ah,  he 
is  gone  ! I don’t  see  him  now.’ 

“But  before  this  speech  was  ended  the  police- 
man was  gone  too  ; and  if  any  one  is  anxious  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  missing  articles,  I beg  to  reassure 
them. 

“The  gentlemanly  stranger  encountered  an 
unexpected  friend  at  the  door  of  the  popular  resort, 
who  kindly  relieved  him  of  a burden  which  must 
have  been  heavy.  Besides  the  jewellery  of  the 
Lady  in  Blue,  the  stranger  was  found  to  have 
about  his  person  several  watches  and  chains,  and 
a goodly  array  of  purses.  Also,  he  had  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket — a little  box  of  bugs.” 

Louis  Saxd. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

Political  Agitators. 

RIKXZr  : CADE  : LAFAYETTE  : o’cOXXELL  : MAZ7.INI  : 

J OH'S'  BRIGHT. 

The  description  of  every  political  agitator,  by 
friends  and  enemies,  is  the  same  from  age  to  age, 
and  in  all  countries.  Partisans  of  course  think 
him  a born  ruler,  a patriot,  and  a hero  : and  the 
rest  of  society  calls  him  a demagogue,  and  assumes 
him  to  be  ignorant.  “An  ignorant  demagogue,” 
is  the  intellectual  hieroglyphic  which  stands  for 
the  political  agitator  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. For  any  description  so  permanent  there 
must  be  a reason  ; and  to  ascertain  how  much 
reason  there  is  in  this  particular  case,  we  have 
only  to  observe  in  what  points  eminent  agitators 
have  been  all  alike  ; and  especially  how  far  they 
have,  each  and  all,  succeeded  or  failed.  When 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  single  agitators 
invariably  fail  in  their  express  object  sooner  or 
later,  we  shall  sec  that  there  must  be  some  justice 
in  the  imputation  of  ignorance.  There  must  have 
been  a screw  loose  somewhere  ; for  in  political 
action  knowledge  is  pow'er ; and  the  leader  who 
sinks  in  weakness  has  obviously  been  out  in  his 
calculations  about  other  people  or  himself.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  who 
lives  and  moves  among  the  people,  occupied  as 
they  are  with  the  business  and  pleasures  of  their 
lives,  to  know  much  of  the  facts  and  reasons  of 
the  few  wdiose  business  and  pleasure  it  is  to 
transact  public  affairs.  If  those  few  are  precluded 
from  ever  holding  the  point  of  view'  of  the  many, 
and  are  liable  to  grow  narrow,  and  exclusive,  and 
unlit  at  last  for  the  v'ork  of  ruling,  yet  more  is 
every  man  of  the  many  unable  to  enter  into  half 
the  reasons  the  executive  government  may  have 
for  its  views  and  actions.  Thus  it  is  that 
politicians  in  opposition  seem  under  a doom  to  dis- 
appoint their  supporters  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
power,  or  near  enough  to  it  to  overlook  the  field 
in  v hieli  the  administration  (whatever  may  be  its 
form)  has  to  act.  Hence,  also,  the  supreme  value 
of  representative  institutions,  which  favour  the 
freest  attainable  intercourse  betw’een  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled,  and  by  which  power  is  prevented 
remaining  too  long  in  the  same  hands.  Under 
any  other  institutions  or  forms  of  society,  “dema- 
gogues” must  be  more  “ignorant”  than  in  parlia- 
mentary states  : but  the  description  is  not  laid 
aside,  nor  seems  likely  to  be  laid  aside,  in  the 
freest  of  constitutional  countries. 

The  invariable  failure  affords  another  item  of 
description.  It  is  not  understood  by  this  that  a 
single  obnoxious  law  or  method  may  not  be  got 
rid  of  by  a particular  agitator,  and  his  special 
agitation  ; nor  is  it  denied  that  a partj'  of  agita- 
tion may  gain  some  one  point  for  which  the  time 
is  ripe.  By  the  failure  of  demagogues  is  meant 
the  constant  fact  that  that  sort  of  man  ahvays 
finds  at  last  that  his  object  is  not  so  desirable, 
or  so  feasible,  as  he  thought  it  was  ; or  that  he  is 
unable  to  work  it  out  when  he  seems  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  opportunity. 

This  reminds  us  of  another  feature  common  to 
so  nearly  all  political  agitators,  that  it  may  be 
admitted  into  the  constant  description  : — viz., 
their  being  paralysed  when  the  moment  arrives 
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for  which  they  seem  to  have  been  preparing  from 
the  beginning.  Their  followers  wonder  at  this  : 
and  probably  they  themselves  do  : but  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  it.  They  have  been  great, 
and  even  supreme,  in  one  function  : and  that  is  a 
reason  why  they  should  not,  rather  than  that 
they  should,  be  supreme,  or  even  great,  in  an 
opposite  kind  of  function.  Revolutionary  heroes 
and  sages  have  never  been  agitators  ; and  agitators 
are  about  the  last  men  likely  to  make  effective 
revolutionary  rulers.  But  the  followers  of  a 
Tribune  have  formed  their  expectations  on  his 
opinions,  his  aims,  and  his  promises  ; and  when 
they  see  him  struck  helpless  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  grasping  power,  and  turning  irresolute  as  soon 
as  he  comes  in  full  view  of  his  object,  they  are  first 
amazed,  and  then  indignant.  Hence  the  repute  of 
political  agitators  as  mere  disturbers  of  society, 
and  of  their  followers  as  a type  of  ingratitude. 

I might  go  on  suggesting  other  constant  features 
of  the  order  which  never  dies  out.  Every  century 
has  exhibited  a political  agitator  in  one  country  or 
another ; and  all  are  alike  in  these  features,  how- 
ever they  may  otherwise  vary,  and  whenever  and 
wherever  they  may  have  lived. 

Can  Rienzi — the  Prince  of  Demagogues — be 
classed  among  those  whom  men  call  ignorant  ? 
He  was  erudite  : he  was  the  friend  of  Petrarch  : 
he  had  so  studied  the  sculptures,  and  deciphered 
the  inscriptions  in  Rome  that  he  preached  sermons 
from  stones  to  the  people  : but  a man  who  could 
do  this  might  imagine  the  most  absurd  of  politics 
for  the  men  of  his  own  day.  Rienzi,  however, 
had  taken  to  heart  the  history  of  Rome  in  her 
greatest  days ; and  he  insisted  that  what  had  been 
possible  once  was  practicable  henceforth  : and  he 
succeeded,  as  far  as  he  did  succeed,  by  promising 
good  laws,  and  by  giving  them  when  he  had  the 
power.  Yet  he  failed  when,  according  to  his 
own  calculations,  he  should  have  found  himself 
supreme.  He  did  not  know  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  reproduce  a former 
social  state.  He  did  not  know  enough  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  of  human  history,  to  be  aware 
that  sudden  and  arbitrary  social  changes  are 
incompatible  with  the  “ justice  and  peace  ” which 
he  dreamed  of  and  promised  : and  he  had  not 
duly  considered  what  he  was  to  do  \\  ith  the  class 
opposed  to  justice  and  peace,  w hen  once  he  had 
humbled  them.  Therefore  was  the  career  of 
Rienzi  the  melancholy  spectacle  which  it  is  and 
will  always  be.  YCc  see  him,  first,  happy  at  the 
school  to  which  he  was  sent  by  his  father  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  mother  the  laundress.  Then  he 
grew  up  absorbed  in  his  studies,  dreaming  of 
liberty,  and  pondering  its  forces  and  graces,  and 
as  glad  at  last,  when  liis  mind  was  full,  to  speak 
as  others  were  to  hear,  of  the  glories  of  old  Rome, 
and  the  aspirations  of  her  statesmen  and  orators. 
He  became  famous  ; and  every  word  of  his  splen- 
did eloquence  kindled  fire  among  a people  cruelly 
oppressed  and  insulted  by  an  intolerable  aristo- 
cracy. It  might  almost  be  set  down  among  the 
constant  features  of  the  agitator’s  case  that  he 
finds  a set  of  insufferable  “ barons  ” to  oppose. 
The  Roman  barons  of  Rienzi’s  day  were  first  his 
abhorrence  ; then  his  prey  ; then  his  embarrass- 
ment ; and  finally  his  destruction.  We  see  him, 


in  the  depths  of  the  summer  night,  in  May,  1347, 
administering  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  a hundred 
followers  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  instructing 
them  to  bring  the  people  to  him  the  next  evening, 
to  start  the  conflict  with  the  nobles  who  had 
desolated  their  homes  and  ruined  their  fortunes. 
Then  followed  the  trumpet  blast  in  the  morning, 
with  the  proclamation,  and  the  toll  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  Capitol  in  the  evening ; and  the 
quaking  of  the  nobles,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  Rienzi’s  triumph.  He  had  strength 
to  make  good  many  of  his  promises,  and  to  call 
himself  only  Tribune  when  the  people  would  have 
made  him  Emperor ; but  he  had  his  hour  of 
paralysis,  according  to  the  usual  course.  Ho 
coidd  not  make  war,  nor  even  order  it,  nor  bear 
a brave  man’s  share  in  it.  He  could  not  see  that 
his  real  dignity  lay  in  preserving  the  manners  and 
appearance  of  his  former  life  ; and  he  exceeded 
the  hated  nobles  in  extravagance  of  dress,  and  in 
luxury  which  soon  passed  into  intemperance. 
The  sun  and  stars  in  a great  banner,  the  dove  and 
olive  branch  were  carried  over  his  head  ; gold  and 
silver  were  displayed  and  lavished  with  vulgar 
vanity  ; and  the  people  saw  in  their  own  Tribune 
a far  grosser  example  of  effeminacy,  self-seeking, 
cruelty  to  offenders,  and  overbearing  insolence 
than  in  the  barons  whom  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
denouncing.  Though  he  had  at  first  done  great 
things  for  them,  these  offences  could  no  more  be 
borne  from  him  than  from  others  ; and  in  six 
months  from  that  night-meeting  on  Mount  Aven- 
tiue,  Rienzi  was  flviug  in  disguise  from  Rome. 
He  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  with  seven 
crowns,  and  had  declared  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  to  be  his,  as  he  waved  his  sword  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  : and  already  he  was 
an  exile,  excommunicated  by  the  people  as  much 
as  by  the  Pope.  His  friend  Petrarch  was  dis- 
gusted with  him  ; and  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
everything  he  had  lived  for.  In  seven  years  he 
returned  to  meet  his  fate.  As  soon  as  he  could 
make  himself  heard,  he  won  all  hearts — Petrarch’s 
among  the  rest.  He  was  permitted  by  the  Pope 
to  return  to  Rome,  under  certain  engagements 
which  must  have  been  a fatal  clog  upon  his 
administration,  if  all  had  gone  well.  But  he 
believed  he  had  once  again  everything  in  his  own 
hand.  His  reception  was  all  he  could  desire  : 
but  it  turned  his  head  as  before  ; and  the  wrath 
of  the  disappointed  citizens  wras  extreme.  They 
besieged  him  in  the  Capitol,  and  his  mood  changed 
from  a brief  heroism  to  utter  depression.  It  must 
have  been  a strange  spectacle  when  the  late  ruler 
of  Rome,  and  the  world  (as  Rome  believed)  stood 
half  naked  and  dumb  in  the  face  of  the  multitude, 
on  the  platform  from  which  he  had  pronounced 
his  judgments, — unable  to  use,  in  the  silence  of 
the  curious  and  pitying  crowd,  that  splendid 
faculty  of  speech  by  which  he  had  led  them  on  to 
revolution.  For  a whole  hour  they  waited  in 
vain  for  a sound  from  his  lips.  Then,  one  at 
least  would  wait  no  longer.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  who  were  indignant  at 
having  been  put  off  with  theatrical  shows  when 
they  had  been  promised  a thorough  social  reform  ; 
and  at  witnessing  a personal  vanity  beyond 
example  in  a leader  whom  they  had  worshipped 
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as  the  embodiment  of  purity,  devotedness,  and 
discipline.  This  citizen,  whoever  he  was,  plunged 
his  dagger  into  Eienzi’s  breast.  Others  rushed  upon 
the  victim,  and  his  dead  body  was  drawn  through 
the  naud,  and  then  cast  into  the  flames.  Though 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  ever  answering  to  popular 
expectation,  it’  he  had  lived  to  old  age,  such  a 
close  to  a second  probation  of  four  months  brought 
to  men’s  minds  the  wonderful  reforms  he  had  once 
achieved,  as  well  as  the  heart- stirring  promises  he 
had  made  them  : and  they  at  length  softened  so 
far  as  to  allow  their  descendants  to  hear  of  him  as 
a patriot  who  delivered  his  country. 

If  llienzi  has  been  regarded  as  the  very  Prince 
of  Political  Agitators,  from  his  qualifications  and 
his  command  of  success.  Jack  Cade — or  John 
Mend-All  as  his  army  called  him — lias  been  des- 
i pised  as  the  very  meanest  of  the  order.  The  two 
lived  within  a hundred  years  of  each  other  : there 
were  circumstances  of  strong  resemblance  in  their 
respective  positions  : and  it  is  possible,  that  the 
distance  between  them,  intellectually  and  politi- 
cally, was  not  altogether  what  unthinking  readers 
of  Gibbon  and  Shakspere  might  assume. 

There  were  “ barons  ” in  the  latter  case  as  in 
the  former — insolent  and  grasping  nobles  who 
stood  between  the  people  and  good  government, 
and  betrayed  the  honour  of  their  country,  and 
alliieted  their  humble  neighbours  by  grievons 
oppression.  John  Cade,  the  Irishman,  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  one  of  the  royal  Mortimers, 
and  saw  that  the  imbecile  king  (Ilenry  VI.)  was 
mere  sport  for  his  barons,  had  as  much  reason  for 
his  political  agitation  as  llienzi  or  any  other  of  the 
order  could  show ; and  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  he  was  particularly  ignorant,  or 
afraid  that  other  men  should  he  know  ing,  though 
it  suited  Shakspere’s  purposes  to  show  him  up  in 
a comic  dress.  He  was  living  in  the  marked  and 
trying  period  of  transition  from  the  feudal  to  the 
constitutional  form  of  society  ; and,  as  usually 
happens  in  transition  periods,  the  order  which  is 
passing  away  made  itself  more  odious  as  its  despe- 
ration increased.  The  nobles  had  lost  for  us  our 
French  provinces  of  which  we  were  so  proud,  and 
which  were  of  such  value  to  ns  ! So  the  people 
believed  : so  John  Cade  insisted  : and  his  force 
marched  from  Kent  upon  London  to  know  the 

I reason  why.  The  agitation  was  not  new.  Since 
the  peace  with  France  there  had  been  popular 
discontent  everywhere,  expressed  by  risings  as 
well  as  menaces.  In  Norfolk,  piratical  foreigners 
were  perpetually  landing,  carrying  oil’  men  from 
I,  Cromer  and  Yarmouth,  and  demanding  heavy 

! ransom  for  them.  In  the  “ Fasten  Letters,”  we  j 

find  mention  of  the  Flemings  coining  by  hundreds 
into  parishes  near  the  coast,  and  of  strangers 
playing  their  games  on  Oaister  sands  as  if  they 

I were  at  home.  While  such  intrusions  were  galling 
the  people,  the  agents  of  noblemen  were  teasing 
tenants  and  townsfolk  with  exactions  and  inter- 
ference, and  the  nobles  themselves  Were  over- 
hearing in  the  elections,  trusting  to  the  weakness 
of  the  King  for  impunity.  We  gain  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  ways  of  the  time  when  we  read  in 
the  “ Fasten  Letters  ” of  the  stir  there  was  at 
Svaffham  about  three  local  magnates — the  friends 
of  the  unpopular  groat  men  offering  2000/.  (a  vast 


sum  then)  for  the  favour  of  a still  greater  man, 
and  their  accusers  planning  that  the  Swaifham 
men  shall  take  horse  and  meet  his  lordship  with 
the  bill  of  accusation,  while  the  common  people, 
and  especially  the  women,  shall  crowd  the  streets, 
and,  as  instructed,  cry  out  upon  the  accused  as 
extortioners,  and  stop  my  lord’s  way  with  petitions 
“that  lie  will  do  sharp  execution  upon  them.” 
“ The  mayor  also,  and  all  the  aldermen,”  were  to 
be  stirred  “ to  cry  on  my  lord  that  they  may  have 
justice  of  these  men  that  be  indicted,  and  that  m3’ 
lord  will  speak  to  the  King  thereof  and  that  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  town  wdiere  m3’  lord  is  likely  to 
pass  there  should  he  “many  portions  of  commoners” 
kept  read3’  to  din  the  names  of  the  accused  into  m3’ 
lord’s  ears,  and  cry  out  for  their  punishment.  Such 
were  the  times  in  which  John  Cade,  for  one,  up- 
lifted his  voice  and  collected  his  neighbours  for  a 
march  upon  London,  to  sec  what  could  be  done  to 
restrain  and  punish  the  hated  nobles  for  “the 
great  dishonours  and  losses  that  be  come  to  this 
full  noble  realm  of  England,  by  the  false  moans  of 
•some  persons  that  have  taken  on  them  over  great 
anthorit3'  in  this  realm.”  “ The  loss  of  two  so 
noble  duchies  as  Normand3’  and  Guienuc,  that  be 
well  worth  a great  realm,  coming  ly  successions  of 
fathers  and  mothers  to  the  Crown,”  sat  heaay  on 
the  heart  of  England ; and  those  who  had  signed 
them  away  could  hardly  show  their  faces  with 
safety  at  the  time  of  Cade’s  rising.  Thus  there 
wore  reasons  for  a great  popular  effort  at  a junc- 
ture when  tlio  people  must  assert  their  rights  or 
lose  all  the  political  ground  they  had  hitherto 
gained.  As  for  the  form  in  which  Cade  made  his 
protest,  it  may  he  a proof  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
resources  of  the  two  parties  ; but  it  should  he 
remembered  that  tlio  “English  Chronicle  ” states 
that  the  retainers  of  some  of  the  lords  would  not 
fight  against  those  who  laboured  to  amend  the 
common  weal.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
four  months  before  Cade's  march  to  London,  the 
detested  Duke  of  Snffolk  had  petitioned  the  Lords 
of  Parliament  to  allow  him  “ to  make  his  declara- 
tion of  the  great  infamy  and  defamation  which 
was  laid  upon  him  b3’  many  of  the  people  of  this 
land.”  Cade’s  rising  was  not  the  freak  of  a single 
man  or  a discontented  neighbourhood,  but  an 
expression  of  the  disaffection  of  a uhole  people, 
and  of  their  claim  for  extended  rights.  When  wo 
take  a look  into  the  camp  at  Blacklieath,  however, 
we  sec  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  loader  was 
Worthy  of  His  cause. 

Sir  John  Fastolf  sent  one  of  Lis  men  (J.  Ikyn) 
with  two  of  his  best  horses  to  Cade’s  camp,  to 
learn  what  the  “ articles  ’’  of  the  insurgents  were  ; 
what  tiny  came  for,  in  fact.  “The  Captain  of 
Kent  ” hail  him  seized  on  his  arrival,  and  ques- 
tioned him.  Payrt  protested  that  he  came  only 
for  a gossip  with  his  brothers- in-law  and  friends  ; 
but  lie  was  sworn  to  as  a servant  of  Sir  J. 
Fastolf.  Cade  bad  him  exposed  at  the  four 
corners  of  tlio  camp,  and  proclaimed  a traitor  and 
sp3’.  This  was  a matter  of  course  : hut  the  strain 
of  denunciation  of  the  man’s  master  as  one  who 
had  weakened  the  garrisons  of  our  lost  French 
towns,  and  caused  their  lapse  to  France,  and  as 
having  garrisoned  his  own  house  with  foreigners 
to  destroy  the  men  of  Kent,  smacks  of  demagoguie 
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oratory  as  strongly  as  his  worst  enei 
have  desired.  Payn  was  actually  bron 
the  block,  when  his  head  was  saved  b_ 
from  a powerful  quarter  that  “a  hundred  . 
of  Kentish  heads  should  fall  for  this  one.  Cade  did 
not  forget  the  man ; but  when  the  rebels  reached 
Southwark  had  Payn  arrested  again  at  the  White 
Hart,  and  despoiled  of  his  array — a velvet  gown 
furred  with  tine  beavers,  armour  covered  with 
blue  velvet  and  adorned  with  gilt  nails,  and  a 
purse  with  line  gold  rings,  besides  some  valuable 
bonds.  Once  more  “he  would  have  smitten  off” 
Pay n’s  head  ; and  when  again  threatened  with  the 
consequences,  he  watched  his  opportunity  and 
thrust  the  man  out  iuto  the  fight  on  London 
Bridge,  where  lie  was  wounded  as  intended. 
During  the  struggle  this  poor  fellow  was  paraded 
four  times  through  Kent  and  Sussex,  to  stimulate 
the  malcontents  : anti  when  he  arrived  near  his 
home  his  dwelling  was  pillaged,  his  wife  being 
left  lialf-clothed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  hang 
her  and  live  of  her  children.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  suppose  that  Cade  was  cognisant  of  these  last 
transactions  : but  the  imputation  of  plundering  his 
lodgings  in  Southwark  on  his  own  account  has 
been  charged  upon  him  from  that  day  to  this. 

Of  such  particular  allegations  we  can  never 
know  whether  they  are  true  or  not.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  his  course  as  an  agitator  ; and  in 
this  we  find  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the 
career.  Cade  probably  supposed  himself  aware  of 
what  he  was  about  when  he  led  his  thousands  of 
followers  to  Blaeklieath,  and  encamped  them 
there,  lie  had  fifteen  articles  written  out  fair, 
and  was  clear,  and  evidently  eloquent  on  the 
grievances  of  the  people.  But  he  Mas  foiled  as 
soon  as  he  met  men  in  authority  face  to  face.  His 
force  lay  for  several  weeks  at  Blackheath,  the 
city  of  London  being  favourable  to  the  rising  : 
but,  with  all  these  advantages,  Cade  did  nothing 
effective,  except  defeating  one  detachment  of  the 
King’s  soldiers,  without  result.  When  the  gates 
were  opened  to  him  by  friendly  citizens,  he  rode 
into  London,  struck  London  stone  with  his  sword, 
and  called  himself  Lord  of  the  city  ; he  paraded 
his  bine  velvet  gown,  and  his  gilt  helmet,  and, 
worst  taste  of  all,  a pair  of  gilt  spurs,  as  if  he  had 
been  a knight.  This  is  too  like  Rienzi : but  Cade 
did  not  attempt  Rienzi's  reforms.  His  demand  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  justices  was  that  Lord  Say 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Lord  Say  de- 
manded to  be  tried  by  his  peers  : and  Cade's  men 
seized  him  and  beheaded  him,  “ at  the  Standard, 
in  Cheap,”  without  any  trial  at  all.  Murder  and 
plunder  were  sufficient  proof  that  Cade  was  not 
the  man  to  lead  a political  reform ; and  the 
citizens  turned  him  out.  Then  happened  the 
battle  on  London  Bridge,  followed  by  a truce,  on  a 
promise  of  a general  pardon  sent  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  From  this  amnesty  Cade  was  ex- 
cepted ; and  he  lied  to  hide  himself  in  the  Sussex 
woods.  The  Sheriff  of  Kent  caught  him  there, 
and  brought  him  to  London  in  a cart, — dead  on 
the  way.  The  bill  brought  in  to  the  King  for  the 
expenses  of  exposing  the  body  in  London-streets, 
fixing  up  his  head  on  London  Bridge,  and  forward- 
ing the  quarters  to  four  provincial  magistracies, 
reveals  a weighty  fact.  The  bill  -was  a costly 


one ; and  the  excuse  for  the  high  charges  is  the 

Lreme  difficulty  of  engaging  anybody  to  take 
in  disposing  of  the  body.  “Scarcely  any 
persons  durst  or  would,  for  doubt  of  their  lives.” 
The  memory  of  the  Captain  of  Kent  was  held 
dear,  it  is  evident.  Yet,  with  all  this  support, 
sympathy,  and  wealth  of  means,  he  was  imbecile 
when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  and  failed  in 
his  errand  •without  any  apparent  reason  for  failure. 
His  cause  was  good  and  sufficient;  and  he  was  backed 
by  an  army  of  citizens  who  believed  it  to  be  so. 

There  is  probably  no  more  complete  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  any  special 
period  than  we  see  in  Lafayette,  who  considered 
himself,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  as,  the 
representative  of  the  era  of  1780.  Born  noble, 
and  early  left  an  orphan  and  uncontrolled,  he  was 
not  favourably  placed  in  regard  to  training  for 
coming  events.  His  father  had  been  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Mindcn  before  the  child’s  birth.  He 
had  little  education,  and  never  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  defect.  He  married  at  sixteen,  and  at 
nineteen  went  to  America  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
independence, — without  more  than  a very  crude 
notion  of  the  principles  involved  in  that,  or  any 
other  political  strife  of  his  day.  His  early  career 
exhibits  that  inability  to  brook  restraint,  and  those 
unreasoning  impulses  on  behalf  of  recalcitrants 
generally,  which  are  in  all  ages  confounded  with 
the  disinterestedness,  benevolence,  and  generosity 
which  often  accompany  them.  Lafayette  was  as 
disinterested,  generous,  devoted,  and  sincere  as 
any  patriot  ever  was  ; but  he  was  not  an  able,  nor 
an  enlightened  man ; and  he  therefore  exhibited 
very  conspicuously  the  constant  features  of  the 
revolutionists’  career.  When  he  organised  the 
National  Guard  at  Paris,  and  made  a cockade  for 
them  of  the  royal  lily  white,  joined  with  the 
colours  of  the  commune,  blue  and  red,  he  was  as 
unaware  as  the  humblest  of  the  guard  of  the 
import  of  what  he  was  doing  in  instituting 
the  tricolor.  From  that  time  forward  his 
life  was  not  a career,  as  he  had  meant  that 
it  should  be.  It  was  a succession  of  scenes 
of  vain  protest  against  events  which  other  men 
foresaw, — of  gallant  soldierly  efforts  to  protect 
the  .Royal  family  amidst  dangers  which  he  had  not 
power  or  skill  to  avert, — and  of  remonstrance  or 
sympathy  which  were  always  too  late  for  the 
occasion.  He  differed  from  most  other  political 
agitators  in  having  a small  following  or  none.  But 
for  his  birth,  and  the  early  proof  of  eivie  virtue 
which  it  enabled  him  to  afford,  he  would  have 
presently  disappeared  from  public  notice.  As  it 
was,  he  was  before  men’s  eyes,  and  conspicuous 
for  failure  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  suffered  on 
all  hands.  The  Court  distrusted  him,  of  course. 
The  republican  party  despised  him  as  the  founder 
of  a club  for  the  formation  of  a constitutional 
monarchy  on  a popular  basis.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  turned  Jacobin  while  he  was  making  his 
appeals  to  it  ; and  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
Paris,  where  he  was  paraded  and  burnt  in  effigy  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned.  When  he  attempted 
to  retire  to  a neutral  country,  his  military  services 
on  behalf  of  the  revolutionary  government  rose  up 
against  him.  and  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Austrians.  He  lay  in  prison  at  Olmiitz  for 
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five  years  ; and  when  released  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  pro- 
test against  the  facts  of  the  time,  according  to  his 
natural  tendency.  His  protests  then,  and  during 
the  ■whole  period  of  the  first  empire,  were  in  entire 
accordance  with  reason  and  integrity  : and  his 
revolutionary  functions  seemed  to  be  over.  The 
Restoration  disappointed  all  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  early  life,  and  he  at  first  retired  to  his 
country  seat  : but  in  1818  he  appeared  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  advanced  claims 
on  behalf  of  political  liberty  which  were  inces- 
santly refused,  till  the  revolution  of  JS30  brought 
the  day  for  successful  action  at  last.  The  event 
lay  in  his  own  hand.  The  old  Bourbons  were  gone : 
the  seat  of  government  was  vacant  ; and  the 
nation  expected  him  to  propose  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  called  out  the  National  Guards,  and 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  deciding,  after  much 
painful  doubt,  to  employ  them  in  suppressing  the 
republican  party,  while  he  placed  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne,  with  the  Charter  in  his  hand.  He 
presently  repented  of  pis  course,  and  he  is  believed 
to  have  had,  too  late,  dim  glimpses  of  the  future 
calamities  of  the  country  ho  might  have  launched 
in  the  only  safe  course.  He  lived  less  than  four 
years  from  the  date  of  that  last  of  the,  failures  of 
a long  life ; and  the  pathetic  anecdote  is  preserved, 
to  be  reproduced  hereafter  in  history,  that  his  last 
words  on  public  affairs  related  to  the  engrossing 
subject  of  his  disappointment  in  the  King.  To 
one  leaning  over  him  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“ He  is  a knave,  and  we  are  the  victims  of  his 
knavery.”  He  turned  his  head  on  his  pillow,  and 
had  done  with  the  world’s  politics.  .Such  was  the 
honest,  high-hearted,  but  shallow-minded  political 
revolutionist  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  with  his  strong  convictions,  but  concep- 
tions dim  and  vague  : his  prevailing  moods  of 
lofty  purpose,  always  giving  way  to  irresolution, 
or  perplexity,  or  mistake  when  the  moment  for 
action  arrived.  He  had  plenty  of  sincere  homage, 
because  he  uas  unquestionably  noble  and  pure  in 
his  patriotism  : but  ho  had  no  following,  because 
he  was  no  less  indisputably  weak  iu  judgment, 
poor  in  knowledge,  and  therefore  hazy  in  forecast. 

In  our  century,  we  have  seen  a variety  of  poli- 
tical agitators  corresponding  with  the  transition 
character  of  the  age.  At  this  point,  the  broad 
figure,  good-humoured,  shrewd  face,  bright  wig, 
orange  pocket-handkerchief,  and  unlimited  brogue 
of  Daniel  O’Connell  will  occur  to  us  all. 

O’Connell  had  as  good  a cause  to  agitate  as  Jack 
Cade  or  Rienzi.  In  his  infancy,  Roman  Catholic 
parents  in  Ireland  were  not  allowed  to  educate 
their  children*  The  interdict  was  withdrawn  in 
time  to  admit  of  his  having  better  instructors  than 
“the  poor  old  hedge-schoolmaster”  who  taught 
Dan  his  letters  : but  there  were  plenty  of  griev- 
ances left  to  protest  against  : and  Dan  never 
became  a cultivated  man,  qualified  for  political 
reasoning  and  judgment  on  a comprehensive  scale. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  it  was  impossible  for  mere 
readers  and  observers  to  draw  the  line  between 
his  genuine  ignorance  and  his  false  pretences  ; and 
it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  have  done  it  with 
any  accuracy  himself.  Accustomed  through  life 
to  wheedle  audiences  of  all  sorts,  liis  habit  of  saying 


and  pledging  himself  to  whatever  suited  his  pur- 
pose and  Ids  hearers  became  a second  nature  ; and 
it  might  at  any  time  have  puzzled  him  more  than 
any  critic  to  make  out  how  much  of  what  he 
asserted  as  fact  had  been  heard  or  read  by  him, 
and  how  much  had  been  dreamed,  or  invented  at 
the  moment.  This  kind  of  false  dealing  with  facts 
.vas  paralleled  by  his  dealing  with  feelings.  He 
regarded  himself  as  a providential  pair  of  bellows, 
appointed  to  puff  out  gusts  of  emotion  at  any 
moment,  in  order  to  kindle  and  inflame  the 
emotions  of  others  : and  this  part  ho  acted  with 
wonderful  persistence  till  the  machine  would  work 
no  longer.  The  function  must  have  been  irksome 
in  the  extreme, — at  least  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  ; for  he  found,  as  soon  as  he  was  enabled 
to  take  a seat  in  parliament,  that  only  in  Ireland 
did  lie  speak  to  a believing  audience.  English 
people  liked  to  hear  him  for  his  fun  and  his 
genuine  occasional  eloquence  : but  no  one  of  them 
ever  thought  of  receiving  what  he  said  as  true. 

His  power  in  England  was  duo  to  his  power  in 
Ireland,  even  before  the  spell  of  his  agitation  was 
broken  in  1829. 

O'Connell  carried  through  the  task  which 
William  Pitt  and  other  statesmen  had  been  un- 
able to  accomplish  in  nearly  thirty  years  of  sus- 
pended pledges.  This  was  a great  work : a 
proper  title  to  historical  fame,  whatever  might  be 
the  precise  quality  of  the  efforts  and  arts  by  which 
the  aim  was  accomplished.  He  did  not  do  it  : 
alone.  He  found  parties  already  in  antagonism 
about  it.  But  he  took  up  Ireland  in  his  grasp, 
and  flung  it  into  the  scale,  to  bear  down  royal 
prejudice  and  bad  faith ; and  he  succeeded.  If 
he  had  never  been  heard  of  more,  lie  would  have 
taken  a very  high  place  in  the  order  of  political 
agitators  : but  lie  had  eighteen  years  more  to  live  ; 
and  he  spent  them  in  teaching  the  world  how  a 
restless  spirit  in  the  days  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick may  be  as  mischievous  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets.  After  the  Emancipation  Act  of  IS29, 
O'Connell’s  agitation  ceased  to  be,  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness, genuine;  and  all  was  in  fact  over  with 
him.  His  position  in  regard  to  income  was  not  a 
creditable  one.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
man  with  a dozen  children  should  surrender  or 
neglect  a lucrative  practice  at  the  bar  in  his  devo- 
tion to  politics  ; and  it  was  perfectly  right  that 
those  who  desired  him  to  devote  himself  to  politics 
should  take  care  of  his  income.  But  it  was  not 
done  by  rich  men  purchasing  or  conferring  an 
annuity, — which  might  and  should  have  been  equal 
to  the  utmost  amount  that  his  profession  could 
have  been  expected  to  yield  him  : it  was  done  by 
begging  all  through  Ireland  every  year,  from  the 
altar,  and  by  the  wayside,  and  in  tbe  inns,  and  at 
every  cabin  door.  O’Connell  kept  his  beagles, 
and  supported  his  clan,  and  made  all  bright  about 
him  by  means  of  the  peasants’  Sunday  coats. and  the 
labourer’s  second  potato,  and  the  widow’s  hoarded 
sixpence,  all  levied  by  the  priests.  O'Connell 
never  got  over  this.  It  was  worse  for  him  iu 
England  than  the  lies  which  he  would  have  been 
wise  to  keep  for  Ireland,  or  the  rank  abuse  and 
high-pressure  sentiment  which  made  his  speeches 
unreadable  in  English  newspapers.  There  was 
nothing  real  and  feasible  about  his  Repeal 
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agitation  ; and  if  the  Irish  believed  there  was,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him  ! He  promised  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  what  he  or  she  most 
wished  under  the  name  of  Repeal,  as  politic 
proselyters  do  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Above  all.  Repeal  meant  every  man’s 
ownership  of  his  bit  of  land,  release  from  standing 
debts,  and  the  abolition  of  taxes.  Repeal  was 
“glory,”  and  triumph,  and  vengeance  and  wealth, 
and  nothing  to  do  for  everybody.  The  retribution 
of  this  characteristic  was  very  terrible  to  the 
agitator  himself.  He  had  a sincere  dread  of  war 
and  actual  rebellion  : but  what  could  he  do  with 
all  the  expectations  he  had  excited, — expectations 
which  he  always  knew  could  not  be  fulfilled,  but 
which  he  trusted  Providence  or  chance  would 
divert.  For  some  time  he  reached  forward  from 
one  happy  accident  to  another ; and  he  could 
always  cajole  an  Irish  audience  for  the  moment : 
but  he  could  not  long  stand  the  strain.  He  broke 
down,  in  weakness  of  body  and  depression  of 
mind, — with  strong  instincts  of  fear  of  death, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  only  too  much  cause 
to  dread  the  next  scenes  of  his  life.  While  his 
millions  of  Irish  believers  were  falling  of!  into 
dubious  speculation  as  to  why  he  did  not  give 
them  Repeal  now  that,  by  his  own  account,  the 
time  was  in  his  own  hand,  he  was  carried  abroad 
to  sink  and  die.  In  the  movement  in  which  lie 
joined  others  he  succeeded  : and  the  success  was 
mainly  due  to  him.  In  his  own  special  agitation 
he  showed  the  same  want  of  qualification,  the 
same  incapacity  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  and  the  same 
ultimate  failure  which  attends  the  talkers,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  achievers  of  the  political  destiny 
of  nations.  He  was  a man  of  genius  (of  the  true 
Irish  quality),  kindly  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
except  the  political,  and  sincere  in  his  love  of  his 
country ; but  his  unscrupulousness  ruined  all, — 
even  robbing  him  of  his  fame, — so  excessive  while 
he  lived.  Two  or  three  years  after  his  death  he 
was  so  nearly  forgotten  even  at  Cahirciveen  that 
nobody  would  give  a few  shillings  for  his  picture, 
or  seemed  to  have  a regret  to  spare  for  him.  He 
had  not  given  the  promised  Repeal  ; and  the  people 
saw  that  he  must  have  knovm  throughout  that 
they  never  would  get  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  political  agitators  of  our  cen- 
I tury,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  all  notice  of  Mazzini. 
The  briefest  mention  will,  however,  be  most  accept- 
able to  all  who  have  ever  vested  any  hopes  in  the 
man,  or  who  bear  good  will  to  his  country.  He 
has  lost  as  much  by  surviving  the  siege  of  Rome 
in  1849,  as  O’Connell  did  by  continuing  to  agitate 
after  the  Catholics  obtained  emancipation.  Of 
Mazzini’s  patriotism  there  never  was,  up  to  that 
time,  any  more  doubt  than  of  his  country's  bitter 
need  of  redemption  : and  we  w ere  ready  to  take 
his  word  that  republicanism  was  the  form  of  renova- 
tion which  the  freed  people  would  desire.  His  out- 
1 pourings  of  sounding  and  indefinite  abstractions  in 
his  addresses  and  letters  were  not  to  English  taste  : 
and  his  method  of  insurrection  jarred  upon  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  Englishmen  : but  the 
most  favourable  construction  was  put  upon  his 
actions,  in  consideration  of  his  aim,  and  his  sup- 
posed knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  work  he 
undertook.  Events  have  proved  his  political 


quality  with  as  fatal  an  effect  as  in  O’Connell's 
case.  He  has  lived  to  be  recognised  as  a new 
enemy  of  his  country,  more  dangerous  than  any 
old  one.  Into  the  causes  of  his  peculiarities,  it  is 
at  once  too  soon  and  too  late  to  inquire.  If  they 
had  been  understood  earlier,  much  mischief  might 
have  been  saved  ; .and  hereafter  they  will  afford  a 
curious  study.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  perceive 
that  he  cannot  see  facts  as  they  are, — cannot  wil- 
lingly see  his  country  saved  in  any  way  but  his 
own, — cannot  abstain  from  agitating  a people  who 
need  rest,  and  do  not  need  his  interference  ; — can- 
not, in  short,  acquiesce  in  the  accomplishment  by 
other  means  of  a work  to  which  he  was  inadequate. 
When  everybody  finds  his  lucubrations  as  unread- 
able as  O’Connell’s  Irish  speeches,  we  are  told  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  translation  : but 
it  is  plain  abroad  as  at  home  that  while  Mazzini  , 
believes  himself  to  be  a model  of  perspicuity  and 
practicalness,  he  cannot  meet  other  men’s  intel- 
lects. He  satisfies  them  of  his  sensibilities, 
and  of  his  having  notions  of  his  own ; but 
he  cannot  put  anybody  in  possession  of  a clear 
thought.  This  is  a sufficient  disqualification  for 
success  in  revolutionary  action  : but  he  has  also 
misapprehended  the  conditions  of  his  country’s 
case  ; and  especially  the  opinions  and  will  of  the 
people.  Thus,  carefully  educated  as  he  was,  he 
does  not  escape  the  “demagogue’s”  attribute  of 
“ignorance.”  In  some  sense  he  maybe  said  to 
have  succeeded  ; for  he  undoubtedly  helped  to  keep 
alive  the  hope  and  courage  of  his  countrymen  in  , . 
their  worst  adversity  : but  all  else  has  been  failure  ; | 

and  we  have  for  some  time  seen  in  him  the  most 
dangerous  obstruction  in  the  path  of  free  Italy', 

The  people  of  Italy  have  a king  whom  they  honour 
and  love,  and  an  administration  which  they  trust. 
They  do  not  want  the  interference  of  republican 
agitators,  w’ho  do  not  honour  their  king,  and  will 
not  leave  it  to  the  responsible  parties  to  deal  with 
the  holders  of  Rome  and  Venice  at  the  time  and 
in  the  mode  which  they  judge  fit.  The  whole 
Italian  nation,  and  every  other,  would  have 
regarded  Mazzini  as  crowned  with  immortal 
honour  if  he  had  accepted  his  destiny  when  the 
moment  came,  and  either  thrown  himself  heartily 
and  entirely  into  the  cause  of  constitutional 
monarch}’,  or  withdrawn  into  silence  and  invisi- 
bility, resolved  not  to  disturb  where  he  could  not 
co-operate.  As  it  is,  he  has  missed  the  greatness 
of  either  position,  and  has  added  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  political  agitators  who  have  begun  bril- 
liantly, and  ended  in  failure,  with  the  loss  even  of 
the  honest  sympathy  w’hich  the  lovers  of  freedom 
are  slow  to  withdraw  from  any  confessor  in  the 
cause.  As  long  as  regard  for  Mazzini  was  com- 
patible with  sympathy  with  Italy,  he  met  with 
every  allowance.  Now  that  he  has  himself  put  an 
end  to  that  compatibility,  there  is  no  question 
about  which  interest  must  give  way. 

Our  own  popular  political  orator  must  have  a 
glance  in  such  a review; — our  “tribune,”  our 
“demagogue,”  John  Bright.  The  comparison 
afforded  by  the  means  of  political  agitation  at  an 
interval  of  four  centuries  is  too  instructive  to  be 
altogether  neglected.  There  is  no  resemblance 
between  John  Bright  and  the  Shaksperian  portrait 
of  Jack  Cade ; and  possibly  there  was  little  more 
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likeness  in  the  actual  men.  If  Cade  had  selfish 
reasons  for  his  agitation,  or  if  he  was  responsible 
for  any  plundering  or  violence,  the  two  cannot  be 
named  together  in  regard  to  personal  character. 
But  Bright  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  Gracchi, 
Bienzi,  Cade,  Lafayette,  and  many  more  in  inspect 
of  his  views  and  temper  about  the  “ barons  ” of 
his  day.  His  antagonism  to  the  aristocracy  of  his 
country  and  his  time  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
theirs,  and  not  so  much  milder  as  the  occasion  is. 
This  characteristic  of  his  career  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  when  he  entered  public  life.  He  was  first 
known  as  a member  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
He  was  young  and  ardent,  sure  of  the  soundness 
of  his  cause,  and  abundantly  justified,  as  every- 
body sees  now,  in  regarding  the  upholders  of  the 
corn  laws  as  the  exponents  of  class  selfishness  in 
opposition  to  the  general  good.  While  he  had  that 
good  cause  to  light,  he  did  well  on  the  whole.  He 
was  right  in  his  aim,  and  sound  in  his  arguments  ; 
and  those  who  marked  the  growth  of  his  oratorical 
power  were  authorised  to  expect  a great  elevation 
and  progress  of  the  liberal  cause  and  its  party, 
through  him,  in  years  to  come.  There  was  not, 
as  yet,  occasion  to  detect  the  imperfection  of  his 
political  know  ledge,  or  the  lowness  of  his  political 
morality,  or  the  dulness  of  his  political  sensibility, 
which  have  since  rendered  his  political  career  a 
hopeless  failure. 

He  has  rendered  great  services,  which  should  be 
remembered  the  more  carefully  the  more  painfully 
he  has  disappointed  expectation.  His  advocacy  of 
free-trade  in  food  was  a greater  boon  than  many 
men  have  the  power  of  bestowing  on  their  country. 
He  presented  a fine  example  of  high  courage  in  his 
opposition  to  the  last  war,  however  low  might  be 
the  ground  of  his  arguments.  He  has  certainly 
roused  our  conservative  fellow  citizens,  aristocratic 
or  other,  to  a keener  sense  of  official  duty  and 
popular  right  than  they  had  before  ; and  by  intimi- 
dation, if  by  no  higher  appeal,  he  has  brought  them 
to  the  point  of  admitting  the  necessity  of  various 
extensions  of  liberty  in  the  community.  It  is  no 
small  service  to  have  administered  such  lively  and 
protracted  pleasure  to  multitudes  as  his  oratory 
has  conveyed,  still  rising  in  quality  as  it  has  been 
for  a quarter  of  a century.  His  awakening  influ- 
ence over  the  intelligent  working-classes  of  the 
country  might  be  added,  but  that  the  benefit  has 
been  neutralised  by  the  mischief  wrought  by  his 
ignorance,  his  want  of  patriotism,  and  the  lowness 
of  moral  views  from  which  he  never  can  escape. 
When  he  stood  forward  dauntlessly  to  denounce  the 
war  with  Russia,  he  supposed  he  had  said  all  in  show- 
ing “the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure;”  being  una- 
ware that  there  was  something  in  the  case  more 
precious  to  Englishmen  than  “ blood  and  treasure.” 
When  he  advocates  that  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  which  he  has  brought  any  future  government  to 
pledge  itself,  he  cannot  rise  above  the  considera- 
tion of  the  economy  which  an  improved  House  of 
1 Commons  will  enforce,  and  the  new  distribution  of 
the  public  burdens  which  it  will  effect  : and  his 
notions  of  the  requisite  changes  show  his  igno- 
rance of  political  philosophy  and  history,  and  his 
insensibility  to  the  highest  features  of  the  polity 
under  which  he  lives.  The  same  disclosure  is 


made  by  his  long  course  of  laudation  of  American 
institutions,  the  working  of  which  he  widely  mis- 
represents, and  probably  misapprehends,  as  he 
misapprehends  at  home  the  constitution  which  he 
says  he  has  never  seen  or  handled,  and  cannot  find. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  amidst  his  praise  of  the 
American  republic,  he  had  never  a thought  to 
spare  on  the  depraving  operation  of  slavery,  nor  a 
word  of  censure  to  throw  at  it  till  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  : that  lie  did  not  foresee 
the  civil  war,  which  the  moral  sense  of  any  liberal 
politician  must  have  given  warning  of  ; that  he 
condescended  to  represent  to  English  working-men 
that  American  taxation  was  light,  by  comparing 
with  ours  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only, — omitting  the  fact  that  the  State  im- 
posts are  far  heavier  than  the  Federal : and  that 
his  judgmenc  and  feelings  about  foreign  politics 
are  determined,  not  by  the  principles  of  political 
liberty,  but  the  prospects  of  British  commerce  and 
other  convenience.  There  is  worse  behind.  His 
denunciations  of  one  order  of  English  society  as 
against  another,  have  grown  fiercer  in  proportion 
to  the.  restriction  of  the  grounds  of  such  blame. 
He  has  incurred  the  disgrace  of  “ demagoguic 
ignorance,”  and  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  all  classes  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  has  wrought  at  the  separation  of  classes 
by  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  hatred.  The  hatred  he 
has  brought  upon  himself  is  a misfortune  to  the  liberal 
cause  in  England,  as  the  present  so-called  “ reac- 
tionary state  of  politics  ” plainly  shows.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  had  to  endure  a species  of  anta- 
gonism which  no  man’s  temper  can  be  expected  to 
stand  without  a warp.  When  Lord  Derby  informed 
the  House  of  Lords  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
would  the  Queen  admit  Mr.  Bright  to  the  Cabinet, 
he  rendered  himself  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences of  any  increased  exasperation  on  the  part 
of  the  agitator.  The  effect  on  Mr.  Bright  is  our 
concern  here,  and  I need,  therefore,  say  nothing 
about  the  unconstitutional  spirit  of  such  an 
avowal,  nor  of  the  national  sense  of  msult  under 
it.  When  Mr.  Bright’s  class-enmities  are  cen- 
sured, it  should  be  carefully  considered  how  much 
of  the  mischief  is  attributable  to  his  normal 
character  of  mind,  and  how  much  to  the  states- 
man who  announced,  and  the  authority  which 
enabled  him  to  announce,  such  a political  proscrip- 
tion. Again,  the  absurd  violence  with  which  he  has 
for  some  time  been  treated  by  several  of  our  lead- 
ing journals  has  prepared  the  people  who  still 
believe  in  John  Bright  (and  they  are  a great  mul- 
titude) to  quarrel  on  his  behalf.  He  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  obloquy  he  incurred  in  opposing 
the  war,  coming  upon  the  previous  exhaustion 
from  over-work,  that  he  retired  for  a lengthened 
period,  which  we  all  hoped  might  expand  and 
deepen  his  mind,  and  ennoble  his  future  services. 
The  hope  was  not  fulfilled.  His  second  career  lias 
been  maikcd  by  an  aggravation  of  the  faults  of  the 
first.  He  has  still  great  power  for  good  or  evil 
over  multitudes  whom  he  ought  to  have  led  for- 
ward in  political  knowledge,  and  to  whom  he 
could  have  secured  some  political  privilege  by 
this  time,  if  he  had  been  free  from  the  constant 
features  of  the  agitator,  as  distinguished  from  the 
statesman.  He  has  uot  enlightened  any  class  on 
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constitutional  questions  : he  has  alarmed  one  by  j esteem  and  confidence  of  the  middle  class,  with 
fierce  and  exaggerated  threats  and  imputations  : whom  it  rests  to  raise  up  and  cast  down  the 
he  has  done  his  utmost  to  exasperate  other  classes  statesmen  of  our  nation.  Without  rebellion  and  j 
by  the  vulgar  methods  of  the  demagogue  : and  in  bloodshed,  the  career  of  the  modern  agitator 
far  greater  proportion  than  he  has  succeeded  iu  1 follow  s the  course  of  the  ancient,  up  to  the  present 
that  work,  he  has  alienated  from  himself  the  hour.  Harriet  Martixeac. 


FLEURETTE. 

(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  GUSTAVE  LE5I0IXE.) 


“ Ah,  listen,  dear  Fleuvotte,  tn  me. 

The  king,  to-morrow,  comes  this  way, 
And  brave  gay  doings  will  there  be  ; 
by  Our  Lady,  ’t  were  a sight  to  see 
The  rich  and  rare  array. 

Listen  again  : do  not  forget, 

Lest  you  should  fail  the  king  to  see  ; 
You’ll  know  him  by  his  plumed  aigrette.” 
“ Yes,  I will  look,”  re] died  Fleurette, 

“ And  I shall  see  but  thee.” 

“ The  squires,  the  saucy  pages  free, 

The  knights,  and  next  the  barons  bold, 
And  lords  of  high  and  low  degree, 

Will  march  along  and  pass  by  thee, 

All  glittering  with  gold. 


And  many,  as  they  onward  go, 

Finding  thee  fair  as  fair  may  he, 

Shall,  softly  whispering,  tell  thee  so.” 

“Ah,  they  may  whisper  soft  and  low, 

I shall  hear  none  hut  thee.” 

“ Surrounded  by  his  courtiers  gay, 

The  king  comes  last  of  all  the  train 
| Fltnrette,  1 love  thee,’  should  he  say, 

4 My  crown  at  thy  dear  feet  I lay, 

My  crown  thy  love  to  gain.’ 

Ah  ! by  a king  to  be  adored 

Would,  by  my  faith,  enebanting  be?” 

“ Nay,  were  I by  tbe  king  adored, 

I’d  gay,  ‘ I honour  you,  my  lord 

And  I would  love  but  thee.”  Julia  Goddard.  |jj 
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CIIAITER  XXXI. 

Tjie  report  of  Denis’s  pistol  and  the  wild 
death-shriek  of  the  Young  Panther,  roused  all  the 
squaws,  children,  and  dogs  in  the  camp,  and  the 
wigwams  were  soon  a scene  of  the  wildest  noise 
and  confusion.  Leaving  Woodpecker  to  give  them 
such  an  explanation  of  what  had  occurred  as  he 
chose,  and  to  show  them  where  the  bodies  of 
O’Brien  and  the  Young  Panther  lay,  Keefe  and 
Denis  hastened  home  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Keefe 
carrying  Coral,  who  lay  insensible  in  his  arms. 

“ How  pale  she  is,”  said  Denis,  bending  over 
her,  as  Keefe  paused  for  a minute  to  rest;  “she 
looks  as  if  she  was  dead.” 

“It  is  the  moonlight  that  makes  her  look  so 
white,”  said  Keefe  hurriedly.  “But  let  us  hasten 
on.” 

Her  slight  small  figure  was  so  light  a weight 


that  it  impeded  their  progress  very  little,  and  in 
a very  short  time  they  reached  the  house.  Helen’s 
joy  at  seeing  them  was  cheeked  by  Coral’s  death- 
like aspect ; but  she  tried  to  hide  her  alarm,  lest  it 
should  add  to  the  anxiety  Keefe  evidently  felt, 
and  the  nnrepressed  grief  of  Denis. 

“It  is  only  exhaustion,”  she  said,  “she  will 
soon  be  better.” 

She  led  them  to  the  bed  she  had  Are  pared  for 
Coral  while  they  were,  away,  and  there  Keefe  laid 
his  unconscious  burden  tenderly  down,  and  then, 
while  Helen  and  Mrs.  Wendell  tried  every  means 
in  their  power  for  the  sufferer’s  relief,  Keefe 
dragged  Denis  fiom  the  room.  After  some  time 
they  were  joined  by  Helen. 

“Mrs.  Wendell  is  afraid,”  she  said,  | that  she 
will  continue  some  time  in  this  state  of  stupor; 
her  strength  seems  perfectly  exhausted,  but  she 
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says  there  is  no  doubt  rest  and  care  v ill  restore  state  required,  and  tenderly  tried  to  persuade  her  l • 
herd’  to  take  it;  hut  in  vain.  Coral  seemed  to  have  j \ 

“Of  course  they -will,”  said  Keefe;  “nature  only  relapsed  into  her  former  state  of  insensibility,  j 
requires  rest.”  and  neither  Helen  nor  Airs.  Wendell  could  ij 

Denis  looked  at  them  with  a bitter  pang,  as  he  rouse  her  again  to  consciousness.  But  soon 
thought  of  Coral,  lying  voieeless,  senseless,  motion-  after,  when  Airs.  Wendell  left  the  room,  and 
less,  as  if  waiting  for  the  coffin  and  the  shroud.  Helen  sat  silently  watering  her  patient,  Coral 
“It  is  easy  for  them  to  talk  so,”  thought  he  ; raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looked  about  her. 

“it  is  not  much  to  them  whether  she  lives  or  For  a moment  she  did  not  discover  Helen,  who 
dies;  they  have  all  earth's  joys  in  each  other.  I sat  in  a low  chair,  and  in  shadow;  but  when  her 
must  see  her  again,”  he  said  aloud,  “lonly  ask  to  eyes  again  encountered  the  beautiful  face  so  sym-  j 
look  at  her  for  one  minute,  but  I must  see  her  pathisingly  regarding  her,  she  shuddered,  and,  like  li 

again.”  the  Hebrew  king,  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  as  if 

“Come  then,”  said  Helen,  and  smothering  his  she  wished  for  ever  to  shut  out  “the  day  and  I 

agitation  as  best  he  might,  Denis  accompanied  blessed  sunlight.” 

her.  Silently  and  softly  they  approached  the  bed,  Already,  however,  Helen  was  at  her  side,  and 
where  she  lay  wasted,  wan,  pale  as  ashes,  without  kneeling  by  the  bed,  she  tried,  hy  the  tendercst 
apparent  breath  or  sign  of  life.  Her  beautiful  accents,  the  most  caressing  words,  to  win  her  to 
hair  lay  tangled  and  lustreless  on  her  pillow  ; her  speak,  or  at  least  to  take  the  strengthening  drink 
eyelids  were  pressed  heavily  over  her  large  orbs,  she  had  prepared  for  her,  but  she  could  elieit 
from  which  no  ray  now  shone;  her  lips  were  neither  word  nor  glanee,  nor  motion  from  the  pale, 
white  and  fixed  : it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  impassive  figure  over  which  she  so  anxiously 
spirit  had  not  fled  for  ever  from  that  moveless  and  bent. 

rigid  form.  How  changed  she  was  from  the  Then  a sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  Helen, 
bright  being  of  light,  and  joy,  and  sunshine  who,  and  calling  Airs.  Wendell  to  take  her  place,  she  , 
six  months  before,  had  woke  the  forest  echoes  went  in  search  of  Keefe,  who  she  knew  was  not 
with  her  glad  voice,  and  chased  the  Hying  far  from  the  house.  On  seeing  her  Keefe  came  to 
shadows  with  her  dancing  feet.  But  saddest  meet  her. 

change  of  all  was  the  expression  of  intense  woe  “Is  anything  the  matter?  Is  Coral  worse  ? ” 
stamped  on  every  feature,  on  her  brow  contracted  he  asked. 

by  suffering,  on  her  discoloured  lids,  and  round  “No,  she  is  better,  she  is  sensible.  But  dear 
her  closely  compressed  lips.  Keefe,  you  must  come  to  her,  she  will  not  take 

“Is  it  Coral?”  whispered  Denis,  at  last,  the  nourishment  on  which  her  life  depends  from 

“ Keefe,  is  it  Coral  ? ” Airs.  Wendell  or  me  ; she  cannot  bear  to  have  me 

“ Don’t  fret,  so,  dear  Denis,”  said  Keefe,  almost  near  her.” 
too  much  moved  himself  to  speak,  “ she  will  soon  “Why  not  ? ” asked  Keefe,  surprised, 
be  well.”  “ She  thinks  it  is  I who  have  divided  her  from 

“Never!  never!”  cried  Denis,  passionately,  you.  Oh!  Iveefe,  I pity  her  from  my  heart.” 

“ death  is  in  her  face.”  “ I know  you  do,  Helen,”  said  Keefe. 

Uuablc  to  control  his  feelings,  he  rushed  from  “ But  will  you  come  to  her  now  ? She  will  do 
the  room.  Iveefe  followed  him,  and  caught  hold  whatever  you  wish,” 

of  him  as  he  was  leaving  the  house.  “ Well,  I will  try,”  and  he  walked  back  with 

“ Where  arc  you  going,  Denis  ? You  must  not  Helen  to  the  house.  i 

go  away  ; she  will  get  well,  I tell  you.  Airs.  Calling  out  Airs.  Wendell,  Helen  made  Iveefe  go 
Wendell  knows.  Helen  was  once  \\  orsc  than  .s7 le  into  Coral’s  room  alone. 

is.  Stay  with  us,  Denis.”  At  the  lirst  sound  of  bis  step  Coral  started, 

“ I cannot  hear  it,”  sobbed  Denis  ; “ let  me  go,  half-raised  herself,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
Keefe,  1 must  go  I’ll  try  and  bear  it,  but  it  is  piercing  look.  He  drew  near,  and  took  her  hand, 
hard.  Let  me  go  now,  I’ll  come  back  in  a little  She  trembled  violently,  but  she  did  not  with-, 
wliile,”  and  he  hurried  away  to  indulge  his  grief  draw  it. 

without  witness  or  interruption.  “ Do  you  know  me,  Coral?  ” 

For  two  days  Coral  continued  in  the  same  state,  “ Yes.” 

tenderly  and  anxiously  watehed  over  by  Helen  “ Who  am  I ! ” 

and  Airs.  Wendell.  Sometimes  Denis  came  and  “ Keefe, ” said  she  softly,  as  if  it  was  sweet  to 

gazed  at  her  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  her  again  to  speak  his  name. 

hastened  away,  unable  to  control  his  distress.  “ Dear  Coral,  you  have  been  very  ill.” 

On  the  third  day  her  life  revived,  she  moved  “111,  have  1?”  she  exelaimed,  with  a sudden 
restlessly,  her  eyelids  unclosed,  a dreamy  eon-  Hash  of  light  from  her  eyes.  “Did  I dream 
scioiisness  awoke  in  her  eyes,  whieh  gradually  then  ? Did  I rave  ? Where  am  I ? And  who  is 
grew  clearer  ; she  looked  eagerly  round,  till  meet-  she  that  was  here  just  now  ? ” 
ing  Helen’s  glance  of  tender  solicitude,  a spasm  1 “ She  is  my  wife,  Coral  ; she  loves  you  for  my 

convulsed  her  features,  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  sake,  and  you  must  love  her  for  mine.” 
to  shut  out  a hateful  object,  and  turned  away  hei  The  light  in  Coral’s  eyes  went  out,  she  set  her 
face.  teeth  hard,  turned  away  her  head,  and  tried  to 

Itejoiced  at  these  signs  of  returning  animation,  draw  her  hand  from  Keefe,  hut  he  held  it  fast, 
and  ignorant  of  the  sharp  pang  the  sight  of  her  “ It  will  he  time  enough  to  talk  more  of  these  ! j 
had  sent  through  the  unhappy  girl’s  heart,  Helen  things  when  you  are  well,  Coral.  You  must  make 
Hew  to  give  her  such  nourishment  as  her  weak  haste  to  get  well.” 
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“ What  need  to  care  ? ” she  said,  in  that  accent 
of  utter  despair  ■which  it  is  so  sad  to  hear. 

“We  care  very  much,  Coral  ; so  much,  that  if 
you  were  not  to  get  well  we  shoidd  he  miserable, 
and  it  would  hill  Denis,  who  is  already  almost 
broken-hearted. 

“ Poor  Denis  ! I did  not  deserve  that  he  should 
love  me.” 

“We  all  love  you,  Coral,  and  cannot  be  happy 
till  you  are  yourself  again  ; so  you  must  bo  good, 
•and  take  the  medicines  and  food  prepared  for 
yon.  ’ 

“ Ah  ! it  is  very  easy  for  those  who  are  happy 
to  talk  of  being  good,”  said  poor  Coral ; “I  am 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

“ Rut  because  you  are  not  happy  yourself'J 
Coral,  will  it  please  you  to  give  pain  to  others  ? 
And  you  must  know  very  well  that  if  you  refuse 
to  take  what  will  make  you  well,  you  will  give  us 
very  great  pain.” 

Coral  could  not  resist  the  anxious  tenderness  of 
his  look,  and  the  agitated  tones  of  his  voice.  She 
looked  at  him  mournfully,  and  said  : 

“ I never  willingly  gave  you  a pang,  and  I 
! never  will.  I will  do  what  yon  wish.” 

“ Now  that  is  right,  Coral;  now  you  make  me 
happy.  Mrs.  Wendell,  bring  Coral  her  draught, 
she  will  take  it.” 

“ No,  do  you  give  it  to  me  for  this  once, — let  me 
have  it  from  you.’’ 

Keefe  took  the  draught  from  Mrs.  Wendell  and 
j held  it  to  the  pale,  thin  lips  of  the  sick  girl.  She 
drank  it  eagerly,  and  then,  resigning  the  cup,  laid 
down  her  head  and  covered  it  with  the  counter- 
pane. Then  Keefe  and  Helen  left  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Wendell  took  her  knitting  and  sat  down  in 
the  rocking-chair. 

Two  days  after  Coral  was  able  to  leave  her 
bc,L 

It  was  now  the  end  of  November,  and  an  Indian 
; ! summer  of  more  thap  common  warmth  and  beauty 
spread  its  soft  and  serene  yet  melancholy  loveli- 
ness over  the  earth, — melancholy  because  a loveli- 
ness without  life  or  movement,  without  the  song 
of  birds,  the  perfume  of  dowers,  the  murmur  of 
insects,  without  a breeze  to  ripple  the  glossy 
water  or  stir  the  withered  leaves  that  yet  hung  on 
the  boughs.  That  soft,  slumberous,  dreamy 
beauty  soothed  the  bitter  anguish  of  Coral’s  breast 
j into  a deep,  painless  quietude,  as  she  sat  at  the 
window  of  her  room  and  gazed  at  the  golden  haze 
| which  veiled  the  dying  year  and  wrapped  its 
blighted  beauty  in  so  glorious  a shroud. 

“It  is  so  peaceful,  so  calm  without,”  she 
whispered;  “if  I might  but  die  now,  aud  mingle 
with  the  elements,  surely  I,  too,  should  lind 
rest.” 

As  she  continued  to  look  on  the  scene  spread 
before  her,  her  inborn  love  of  nature,  of  liberty 
and  motion,  came  back  toiler : she  became  restless; 
her  gaze  from  the  window  grew  eager  and  anxious, 
and  sometimes  she  turned  from  it  as  if  to  listen 
for  every  sound  of  step  or  opening  door.  The  door 
between  her  chamber  and  the  sitting-roorn  was 
open,  and  Helen  often,  with  noiseless  step,  came 
to  it  and  stole  a glance  at  her  patient,  but  she  did 
not  disturb  her  solitary  reverie.  She  felt  that  she 
would  be  more  likely  to  win  Coral’s  affection  by 
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quiet  and  unobtrnsive  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion than  by  any  direct  or  open  elforts  to  gain  it. 
By-and-by  Keefe  came  in,  and  after  speaking  a 
few  words  to  Helen,  he  came  to  Coral.  It  was  the 
lirst  time  he  had  seen  her  since  she  left  her  bed, 
and  as  he  met  the  glance  of  her  large  unearthly 
eyes,  through  which  her  soul  seemed  escaping,  he 
almost  started  back  in  terror ; her  wan  and 
wasted  form,  her  bloodless  lips,  and,  above  all, 
the  preternatural  expression  of  those  wonderful 
eyes  made  her  look  like  the  inhabitant  of  some 
other  world. 

“Keefe  ! " she  exclaimed,  the  moment  she  saw 
him,  “I  want  to  go  out.  See  how  lovely  it  is  out 
there — how  free,  how  tranquil ; and  here  it  is  so 
close  and  stifling.  I want  to  be  out  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  blue,  wide  heaven.” 

“Is  it  not  too  soon  for  you  to  venture  out. 
Coral?  Had  you  not  better  wait  till  to-morrow?  ” j 

“No!  no!  to-day — to-day.  To-morrow  may 
never  come.  Keefe,  let  me  go  ! 1 have  longed  so 

much  for  you  to  come,  I would  not  ask 
because  I knew  it  would  be  of  no  use,  but  you;  will 
not  refuse  me.” 

“I suppose  I must  not.  But,  in  return  for  this 
indulgence,  will  you  not  do  something  to  please 
me  ? ” 

| ‘ What  can  I do  ? ” she  asked  gloomily. 

“ Try  to  love  Helen.” 

“ Why  should  I love  her  ? She  has  your  love  : 
what  eau  she  want  with  mine  ? ” 

“ She  docs  want  it — for  my  sake,  for  her  own, 
and  for  yours.” 

“ Mine,”  said  poor  Coral.  “Ah!  nevermind 
me  ; but  it  is  useless,  Keefe,  I cannot  love 
her- ” 

Her  look  and  accent  pierced  Keefe's  heart. 

“Forgive  me,”  lie  said,  “ I did  not  mean  to  vex 
you.  You  shall  always  do  just  as  you  like,  and 
be  as  free  as  the  wind.  Now  let  us  go  out.  Is  not 
this  your  cloak  ? ” 

Wrapping  it  round  her,  he  tried  to  draw  her  arm 
through  his,  but  she  snatched  it  away. 

“ I don’t  wrau’t  you  to  come,”  she  said,  “ let  me 
go  alone.” 

Then  seeing  a, hesitating  expression  in  Keefe's 
face,  she  added  : 

“ You  need  not  be  afraid,  my  kind  mother — the 
only  mother  I ever  knew — w ill  take  care  of  me, 
and  1 will  ask  her  to  roek  me  to  sleep  in  her 
arms  ; that  will  cure  all.” 

The  window  by  which  she  had  been  sitting 
opened  in  the  middle,  and,  pushing  up  the  bolt, 
she  passed  out  through  it  aud  turned  into  a path 
that  led  to  the  orchard.  Keefe  looked  after  her 
for  a moment,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  follow 
her  or  not,  and  then  lie  joined  Helen  in  the 
sitting-room,  who  was  watching  the  figure  of 
Coral  as  she  moved  slowly  and  feebly  over  the 
path,  along  which  she  had  so  often  bounded 
light  and  agile  as  a deer  of  her  native  woods,  and 
as  slie  gazed  her  eyes  tilled  with  tears. 

“What  ails  my  Helen  ? ” asked  Keefe,  putting 
bis  arm  round  her. 

“ Oil  ! Keefe,  she  is  so  unhappy,  and  I fear  she 
will  always  be  so.” 

For  some  days  after  Coral  rose  from  her  sick 
bed  lier  recovery  seemed  rapid,  and  Keefe  and 
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Helen,  whose  happiness  in  each  other  made 
them  hopeful  of  all  good,  believed  that  her 
health  would  soon  be  perfectly  restored.  But 
Mrs.  Wendell  was  not  deceived ; and  though  she 
did  not  express  her  fears  aloud,  she  murmured 
to  herself  as  she  looked  at  the  wan,  transparent 
cheek  of  the  young  girl,  the  dark  shadow  beneath 
her  eyes,  and  the  light  so  intense,  yet  so  strangely 
absent,  as  if  not  looking  on  the  present,  but 
gazing  into  the  far  distant  future  that  shone  in 
them,  “ She  is  not  long  for  this  world.”  Denis, 
too,  whenever  he  looked  at  her,  could  not  resist 
the  conviction  that  she  was  doomed  to  die,  and 
could  seldom  stay  long  in  her  presence  without 
being  obliged  to  lly  to  hide  Lis  emotion.  In  her 
mental  state  there  seemed  little  change,  except 
that  she  was  more  passive  and  gentle.  A settled 
shadow,  deep  and  quiet,  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
her,  and  she  no  longer  appeared  to  struggle 
against  its  influence.  She  had  the  aspect  of  one 
who  had  accepted  the  dark  fate  awarded  her, 
and  over  whom  the  agitation  of  doubt  or  fear, 
or  hope,  had  no  longer  any  power.  She  never 
smiled  now,  and  never  spoke  except  to  answer  a 
question  ; then  she  replied  in  a monosyllable  and 
relapsed  into  silence. 

The  weather  was  warm,  and  during  the  day  she 
was  seldom  in  the  house,  but  she  was  not  able  to 
walk  far,  and  her  favourite  seat  was  on  the  top  of 
a bank  which  formed  one  of  the  orchard  bounda- 
ries, whence  glimpses  of  the  lake  might  be  caught. 
One  evening,  coming  home  a little  before  sunset, 
Keefe  found  her  there.  Helen  had  just  before 
been  with  her,  to  entreat  her  to  come  in,  but  she 
had  refused  to  do  so,  with  more  energy  than  she 
had  shown  lor  many  days,  and  Helen  thought  it 
better  not  to  teaze  her  any  more  till  Keefe  should 
come  home,  and  so  left  her.  Though  warm,  it 
was  a didi  and  cheerless  day ; the  sun’s  rays  came 
dimly  through  the  grey  haze  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
a sad  stillness  reigned  all  around  ; the  birds  that 
so  short  a time  before  had  filled  the  air  with 
music  were  all  gone  to  seek  another  summer;  the 
bees  were  silent  in  their  hives ; the  beautiful 
butterflies,  the  noisy  grasshoppers  were  dead  ; a 
mournful  silence  filled  the  place  of  their  blitli- 
some  notes  ; and  the  scene  seemed  lifeless,  as  well 
as  voiceless  ; the  flowers  were  faded  ; the  leaves,  in 
brown  and  yellow  heaps,  lay  under  the  trees;  no 
cloud  moved  over  the  shrouded  sky ; no  breeze 
stirred  the  heavy  air ; no  dancing  lights  or  shadows 
chased  one  another  over  the  blighted  earth,  or 
stirred  the  dead  leaves  which  strewed  the  ground. 
Instead  of  the  scented  summer  air,  there  was  a 
smell . of  damp  earth,  of  mouldering  wood,  of 
decaying  leaves.  The  autumn  blight  was  stamped 
on  everything — sadness,  decay,  and  death ; and 
in  unison  with  the  scene  were  the  faded  youth, 
the  blighted  beauty  of  Coral,  as  she  sat  moveless, 
joyless,  passive,  and  smilelcss,  with  idly  interlaced 
lingers  and  drooping  head, 

Pallid  as  Death’s  dedicated  bride. 

Keefe  had  almost  passed  her  without  perceiving 
her,  and  when  he  saw  her  he  started  at  her  death- 
like aspect.  Once  more  a sad  foreboding  that  the 
destroying  angel  had  marked  her  for  his  own,  sent 
a thrill  of  pain  to  his  heart. 


“Do  I frighten  you?”  she  asked,  in  a quiet 
voice. 

“No,  dear  Coral;  but  it  is  late  for  you  to  be 
out.  It  is  beginning  to  rain,  too,  and  you  will  be 
wet ; won’t  you  come  in  ?” 

“Not  yet ; I like  the  rain,  the  gentle  rain  ; see 
how  softly  it  falls  ; I will  fancy  it  is  my  mother 
Nature,  weeping  for  her  dying  child.  ‘ Happy  are 
the  dead  whom  the  rain  rains  on  ! ’ ” 

“ Dear  Coral,  why  do  you  talk  so  ?•” 

“Does  it  grieve  you?”  she  asked,  in  those 
passionless  tones  from  which  all  emotion  seemed 
gone. 

“ Coral,  you  know  it  does.” 

“ You  are  sorry  to  think  I must  die.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  sad  to  know  that  anything  which 
once  had  sense,  and  feeling,  and  emotion, — which 
once  felt  hope,  and  joy,  and  love, — should  vanish 
for  ever,  like  a quenched  spark,  and  leave  nothing 
but  senseless  ashes  behind.  But  it  is  not  so, 
Coral.  In  that  sense,  nothing  dies ; it  only 
changes  to  live  again  in  another  sphere  of  being. 
The  dead  leaves  under  our  feet  spring  up  again  in 
grass  and  flowers — the  night  awakens  into  morn-  | 
ing, — the  dead  earth  lives  again,  when  the  spring 
returns,  and  what  we  call  death  is  only  the 
entrance  to  more  perfect  life.” 

Coral  had  listened  to  him,  with  her  eyes  lixed 
on  a beautiful  and  perfect  rainbow,  which  spanned 
the  heavens  from  east  to  west. 

‘ • Look  at  that  rainbow,  ” she  said ; ‘ ‘ how  bright 
it  was  a minute  ago,  but  now  it  is  fading ; it  will 
soon  be  gone  ; its  brief  life  will  be  extinguished, 
and  vrho  will  remember  that  it  ever  existed. 

“ Not  extinguished  ; only  changed.  The  rain- 
drops with  which  it  was  woven  will  be  reproduced 
in  flowers — the  bright  sunbeams  that  painted  them 
will  irradiate  other  forms  of  beauty.” 

“ Are  you  sure  of  that,  Keefe.” 

-i-  „ It 

“ \ ery  sure. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him,  shining  with  a 
light  like  a glory  in  their  clear  depths. 

“ Then,  Keefe,  bury  me  at  the  foot  of  the 
pines,  on  the  top  of  Scapp  Head,  and  when  the 
spring  comes  back  I will  live  in  the  sweet  almond 
blossoms,  and  the  green  leaves.  Then  come  and 
look  at  my  grave,  and  when  you  feel  the  fragrance,  ' 
think  of  my  love,  and  know  that  it  is  round  you 
even  then.  Now  let  us  go  in.” 

She  rose,  and  attempted  to  move  away,  but  she 
tottered,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  Keefe  had  not 
caught  her  in  Ins  arms.  As  he  held  her  there  ten- 
derly, she  looked  up  into  his  face,  with  a smile  . 
radiant  with  the  love  which  had  lilled  her  evanescent 
life,  laid  her  head  on  his  breast,  and  so  died. 

The  passionate  and  despairing  grief  of  Denis 
when  he  learned  Coral’s  death  was  terrible  to  j 
witness,  and  it  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  violent. 

In  spite  of  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Keefe 
and  Helen,  he  left  them  as  soon  as  Coral  was  laid 
in  the  grave  she  had  herself  chosen,  and  for  many 
years  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone,  or  what 
had  become  of  him ; but  then  Keefe  learned  that 
lie  had  joined  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
perished  there. 

As  for  Keefe,  though  his  after-life  was  bright 
with  such  happiness  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
mortals  on  earth,  he  never  forgot  her  whose  love  I 
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lie  had  scarcely  known  or  valued  till  it  had  lied 
beyond  his  sight ; and  often,  in  the  gayest  hours 
of  his  existence,  the  sight  of  some  sweet  wild 
flowers,  some  joyous  wood-bird,  the  odours  of  the 
pine  trees,  or  the  wind  sighing  among  the  leaves, 
brought  the  shining  hair,  the  radiant  eyes,  the 
glad  smile  of  Coral  before  him — and  then  he 
remembered  her  words,  that,  even  beyond  the 
grave,  her  love  should  be  with  him  still. 

THE  EX1>. 

MUDIE’S  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

Twenty  years  is  sufficient  in  these  days  en- 
tirely to  rcYolutionise  any  speciality,  trade,  or 
profession,  or  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any 
mundane  thing.  If  in  our  youth  we  had  been 
asked  to  point  out  a particularly  sleepy  occupa- 
tion, on  a level  with  the  exertions  of  a genteel  and 
advanced  spinsterhood,  we  should  have  reverted 
instinctively  to  the  circulating  library,  'whose 
spiriting  was  generally  performed  by  some  meagre 
and  somewhat  sharp-visaged  virgin  in  spectacles. 
The  flow  of  well-thumbed  fiction  which  she  mildly 
regulated,  never  gave  signs  of  an  uncontrollable 
exuberance  of  life,  and  the  books  of  travel  or 
adventure  she  dispensed,  speedily  became  fossil- 
ised on  her  shelves.  The  circulating  library  of 
those  days  was  a thing  outside  the  bustling  active 
sphere  of  trade — a quiet  eddy,  as  it  were,  in  which 
placid  minds  took  refuge.  In  these  days,  how- 
ever, when  the  demands  of  society  create  such 
numberless  new  occupations,  and  erect  into  first- 
class  occupations  what  were  before  insignificant 
handicrafts  : when  match-making  has  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  a great  manufacture,  a single  em- 
ployer often  consuming  annually  a dozen  ship- 
loads of  timber,  and  great  fortunes  arc  made  out  of 
steel  pens  ; is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  has  penetrated  even  into  the  sleepy 
old  circulating  library,  and  transformed  it  at  once 
into  a very  mill-race  of  literary  life  ? Standing 
the  other  day  at  the  counter  at  Mudie’s,  where 
the  subscribers  exchange  their  books,  we  were  a 
witness  of  the  transformation  one  enterprising  and 
intelligent  man  has  wrought  in  this  branch  of 
trade.  The  constant  flood  of  people  that  are  dis- 

• charged  from  broughams  and  chariots  into  this 

• emporium  of  books,  reminds  one  more  of  the 
Pantheon  than  of  a mere  circulating  library.  Doyle, 
in  his  “ Sketches  of  Society, :>  has  surely  overlooked 
this  famous  sketching  ground.  If  an  artist  could 
photograph  the  eager  faces  that  throng  the  long 
counters  of  this  establishment,  he  would  bo 
enabled  to  give  us  a rare  picture-gallery  of  intel- 
ligence. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  a true  idea  of  the  im- 
portance this  great  circulating  library  has  obtained 
as  an  educational  element  in  society,  we  had  better 
get  an  insight  into  the  machinery  by  which  the 
reading  world  is  now  so  plentifully  supplied  with 
knowledge.  Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  Mudie’s 
Library,  since  its  commencement,  has  issued  to 
its  subscribers  not  less  than  1,263,000  volumes 
— it  is  true,  a vast  number  of  these  in  duplicates  ; 
nevertheless,  they  represent  the  amount  of  read- 
ing issued  to  the  public  by  one  establishment 
alone.  At  the  present  moment  the  establishment 


owns  no  less  than  800,000  volumes.  If  all 
these  were  to  come  home  to  roost  at  one  time, 
it  would  require  a library  almost  as  big  as  the 
British  Museum  to  hold  them.  As  it  is,  the  house 
is  one  mass  of  hooks.  Upstairs  are  contained 
the  main  reserves  from  which  supplies  are  drafted 
for  the  grand  saloon  downstairs.  This  room 
is  itself  a sight.  It  is  not  a mere  store-room, 
but  a hall,  decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  and 
such  as  would  be  considered  a handsome  assem- 
bly room  in  any  provincial  town.  The  walls 
require  no  ceramic  decorations,  for  they  are  lined 
with  books,  which  themselves  glow  with  colour. 
Here,  perchance,  a couple  of  thousand  volumes  of 
Livingstone’s  Travels  glow  with  green  j there  stands 
a wall  of  light  blue,  representing  the  supply  of 
some  favourite  novel ; then,  again,  q bright  red 
hue  running  half  across  the  room  testifies  to  the  ; 
enormous  demand  for  some  work  of  adventure. 
Light  iron  galleries  give  access  to  the  upper 
shelves,  and  an  iron  staircase  leads  to  other  hooks 
deposited  in  the  well-lit,  well-warmed  vaults 
below.  Light  trucks  arc  perpetually  circulating 
about  from  room  to  room,  laden  with  books. 
Then,  again,  the  spectator  sees  solid  stacks  of  books 
piled  about  in  odd  places,  just  as  lie  sees  bricks 
stored  near  some  rising  building.  Descending 
into  the  vaults,  he  finds  the  shelves  laden  with 
parcels  of  books  in  their  cerements  of  brown 
paper  ; these  are  the  books  that  have  already  been 
read  ; they  are  not,  however,  as  yet  considered 
dead,  as  upon  the  issue  of  new  works  by  their 
authors  (supposing  they  be  popular  ones),  they 
rise  again,  and  live  for  a time  a renewed  life. 
Some,  however,  are  utterly  past  and  gone  : there, 
in  a huge  pile,  for  instance,  lies  a large  remnant  of 
the  2000  copies  of  “Essays  and  Reviews,” originally 
issued  to  subscribers,  the  demand  for  which  has 
almost  entirely  ceased  ; not  far  off  are  the 
exhausted  1000  copies  of  the  famous  Quarterly 
number,  m which  the  “Essays  ’’were  answered.  But 
there  are  still  rooms  in  which  hooks  out  of  de- 
mand arc  being  made  up  for  sale,  to  go  the  round 
of  country  circulating  libraries,  ere  they  arc 
finally  at  peace.  We  were  curious  to  inquire  if 
volumes  ever  became  exhausted  in  Mr.  Mudie’s 
hard  service.  Broken  backs  and  torn  leaves  are 
treated  in  an  infirmary,  ami  volumes  of  standard 
value  come  out  afresh  in  stouter  and  more  brilliant 
binding  than  ever. 

There  is,  however,  such  a thing  m a charnel- 
house  in  this  establishment,  where  literature  is,  as 
it  were,  reduced  to  its  old  bones.  Thousands  of 
volumes  thus  read  to  death  are  pitched  together  in 
one  heap.  But  would  they  not  do  for  the  butter- 
man  ? was  our  natural  query.  Too  dirty  for  that. 

Nor  for  old  trunks  ? Much  too  greasy  for  that. 
What  were  they  good  for,  then  ? For  manure  ! 
Thus,  when  worn  out  as  food  for  the  mind,  they 
are  put  to  the  service  of  producing  food  for  our 
bodies  ! 

The  machinery  by  which  all  these  books  are 
distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
three  kingdoms — and  even  to  Franco  and  German} , 

— equally  partakes  of  the  wholesale  stylo  ill  which 
everything  is  done  in  this  establishment.  Of  old, 
it  was  thought  a great  thing  to  be  able  to  get  a 
supply  of  a dozen  books  at  a time  from  a library, 
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but  Mr.  Mudie  sends  -whole  libraries  at  once  to 
some  subscribers.  Thus  for  the  highest  class 
subscription  a hundred  new  books  are  despatched, 
and  changed  as  often  as  required.  This  liberal 
arrangement  has  entirely  superseded  half  the 
labour  of  country  book-clubs,  athenaeums,  and 
literary  societies.  Instead  of  buying  their  books, 
they  get  them  in  the  gross  from  Mr.  Mudie,  and 
of  course  can  afford  to  supply  their  readers  with  a 
much  larger  supply  than  they  did  of  old  for  the 
same  money.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
great  lending  library  is  constituted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inferior  ones  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to,  where  the  bulk  of  the  volumes 
consist  of  novels.  This  class  of  literature  scarcely 
amounts  to  a third  of  the  volumes  circulated  by 
Mr.  Mudie.  The  great  majority  consists  of  books 
of  travel,  adventure,  biography,  history,  scientific 
works,  and  all  the  books  of  tjenre — as  they  say  in 
painting — which  are  sought  for  by  the  public.  We 
can  perhaps  give  a better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
most  popular  works  by  mentioning  the  circulation 
obtained  by  some  of  them.  Macaulay  had  the 
honour  of  first  bringing  before  the  public  the 
system  of  Mr.  Mudie.  In  December,  1S55,  when 
volumes  iii.  and  iv.  of  his  “History  of  England'’ 
were  published,  it  -was  announced  that  25(H)  copies 
were  at  once  supplied  to  this  library.  The  public 
looked  on  in  astonishment ; it  was  the  number 
contained  in  many  a respectable  library.  This 
number  has,  however,  been  far  surpassed  since.  Of 
Livingstone's  “Travels  in  Africa”  5250  copies  were 
in  circulation  at  one  time.  Here  there  v,  as  a union 
of  religious  readers  and  those  fond  of  scientific 
travel  and  adventure,  and  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation not  less  than  50, 000  readers  must  have  been 
introduced  to  the  work  of  the  great  South  African 
traveller  through  the  medium  of  this  establishment. 
This  alone  is  fame  to  a moderate  mau.  People 
are  very  fond  of  saying  that  nobody  reads  poetry 
now-a-days  ; yet  1000  copies  of  “Idylls  of  the 
King  ” were  necessary  to  supply  the  demand  for 
Tennyson's  last  new  book.  M'Clintoek’s  “Voyage 
in  Search  of  Eranklin  ” was  another  great  success ; 
3000  volumes  were  at  one  time  “reading.”  A 
very  singular  illustration  of  the  effect  of  theological 
controversy  upon  a book  was  made  evident  when 
“ Essays  and  Reviews  ” were  first  published, 
inasmuch  as  50  copies  remained  for  some  little 
time  unread  upon  the  shelves.  As  the  idea  arose 
that  they  were  a little  naughty,  the  demand  began 
to  increase,  until  ultimately  Mr.  Mudie  had  to 
[dace  2000  copies  upon  his  shelves.  As  a rule, 
novels  have  a short  life,  and  not  a merry  one  ; we 
must  except,  however,  some  of  the  very  first 
class  such  as  those  of  Miss  Evans  ; 3000  copies 
of  “Silas  Marner, ” for  instance,  were  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand  by  the  subscribers. 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Trollope  are  of  course 
always  in  demand,  and  Carlyle  and  Kingsley,  again, 
seem  never  out  of  fashion.  The  peculiarities  of 
readers  are  evinced  by  the  style  of  their  reading  ; 
thus  one  well-known  and  celebrated  man  confines 
himself  to  the  Waverley  Kovels,  when  ‘ ‘ Count 
Robert  of  Paris  ” is  done,  beginning  again  at 
“ Waverley.”  Then  there  are  the  sluggish  and  the 
omnivorous  readers.  Many  persons  will  only  read 
one  book  during  their  subscription,  whilst  one 


lady,  for  her  guinea  subscription,  read  a number 
of  volumes  which,  if  purchased,  would  have  cost 
her  200k 

Town  subscribers  generally  change  their  own 
hooks  over  the  counter,  and  the  hustle  of  the 
scene  may  be  imagined  when  we  say  that,  on  the 
average,  1000  exchanges  are  effected  in  the  day, 
representing  not  less  than  3000  volumes.  Suburban 
subscribers  are  supplied  with  their  exchanges  by 
cart,  and  those  living  in  the  country  have  their 
own  boxes  ; these  are  of  all  sizes,  from  those 
holding  four  volumes  to  the  monster  packages 
holding  one  hundred.  Upwards  of  a hundred  of  I 
these  boxes  are  received  and  sent  out  each  day. 
Taken  altogether,  no  less  than  10,000  volumes  are 
circulating  diurnally  through  this  establishment. 
The  amount  of  reading  this  represents  is  enormous, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  an  educating 
power,  this  great  Circulating  Library  holds  no  mean 
position  among  the  better  classes  of  society.  Its 
value  to  authors,  moreover,  cannot  be  lightly 
estimated,  inasmuch  as  its  machinery  enables  a 
bountiful  supply  of  their  works  to  be  distributed  ; 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  island,  thereby  in-  1 
creasing  their  reputation  in  an  ever-widening 
circle.  What  a gnlf  of  time  seems  to  separate  us 
from  that  age  when  the  only  means  the  great 
master-minds  of  our  noble  craft  possessed  of 
making  themselves  known  to  the  world  was  that 
of  cringing  to  some  noble  debauchee,  or  of 
beslavering  a gout}'  earl  in  a syeophnntish  dedica- 
tion. A.  W. 


FEC’HTER'S  “ OTHELLO.” 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “ OXCE  A WEEK.” 

Sir., — Strong  objections  having  been  made  to 
one  point  in  my  critique  on  “‘Othello’  at  the 
Princess's,’  ” * — viz.,  my  approval  of  Mr.  Feehter's  ) 
“solution  by  the  action  with  the  toilet-glass  of 
the  difficult  passage,  ‘It  -is  the  cause,’  ” — I venture 
to  send  the  grounds  of  the  approbation  then 
accorded.  It  is  asserted  that  the  sixth  line  of  the  ' 
opening  soliloquy,  “ Yet  she  must  die,  lest  she 
betray  more  men,”  is  tlie  real  explanation  of  the 
murder.  To  this  I reply,  that  1 do  not  conceive 
Othello  to  be  in  a state  of  mind  in  which  logical 
precision  is  to  lie  expected.  He  is  throughout  the 
last  two  acts,  “wrought,”  “perplexed,”  “passion- 
tost.”  Ilis  saying  at  one  moment  that  he  proposes 
to  kill  Desdc mono,  “lest  she  betray  more  men,” 
is  by  no  means  a reason  why  the  old,  old  dread 
should  not  recur  to  him.  From  the  beginning,  in 
the  trembling  sensitiveness  of  bis  happiness,  be 
has  always  felt  amazed  that  a creature  of  such 
dazzling  loveliness  should  give  her  heart  to  a 
scarred,  sun-scorched  soldier.  He  is  easily  jealous 
of  Desdemona's  love,  because  the  ease  -with  which 
he  won  that  love  surprised  him. 

I conceive  that  nothing  but  a far -fetched  expla- 
nation like  that  of  Stevens  f can  elucidate  the 
words,  “ It  :s  the  cause,”  save  this  glance  at  the 
reflex  of  the  speaker’s  own  dusky  person. 

The  course  of  thought  in  his  wild,  ideerated 
heart  is  something  like  this  : , 

* See  page  G2S. 

t Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  action  which  he  is 
about  to  perpetrate,  seems  at  this  iustar.t  to  be  seokiug  his  , 
justification  from  representing  to  himself  the  cause,  i.e.,  the  , 
greatness  of  the  provocation  he  had  received. — Si  even's. 
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“ My  blackness  is  the  cause.  Let  me  not  name 
it  to  yon,  ye  chaste  stars,  that  such  a trifle  as  a 
difference  in  the  colour  of  our  skins  can  make  a 
woman  play  false  to  all  her  sacred  vows.  Yet” 
(the  old  idolatry  coming  back),  “ though  >t  has 
been  my  curse,  I will  not  mar  or  injure  the  beauty 
I have  worshipped.” 

Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood, 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

The  mention  of  her  white  skin  at  this  moment 
proves  the  contrast  which  was  in  the  speaker’s 
miud ; that  contrast  could  only  be  brought 
vividly  before  the  audience  by  the  action  Mr. 
Feehter  has  introduced,  and  which  I conceive  to 
be  the  best  solution  yet  given  of  the  words  “ It  is 
flu ’ mi(s/\”  "With  apologies  for  trespassing  on 
your  space,  believe  me,  Sir,  yours  faithfulty, 

The  Author  of  “‘Othei.lo’  at 
Dec.  1861.  the  Pki.nvess's.” 

MY  ARRIVAL  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

“ Light  ahead!”  shouted  the  man  aloft  on 

board  the  ship  M h,  one  evening  in  November, 

1861’. 

The  ship  was  crowded  with  people,  and  this 
intimation  of  its  near  approach  to  land  was  joy- 
fully received  by  all  of  them. 

Scandal,  ill-temper,  and  discontent  for  some 
time  had  been  making  much  mischief  and  trouble 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  persons  so  un- 
avoidably thrown  into  each  other's  society,  and  all 
were  weary  of  the  long  voyage. 

Several  young  men  kept  the  other  passengers  in 
a state  of  nervous  apprehension  from  morning  till 
night  lest  they  should  set  the  ship  on  lire  ; for  in 
their  cabins  they  boiled  coffee  over  spirit-lamps, 
they  smoked,  and  they  drank  off’  large  quantities 
of  brandy  one  against  the  other  for  wagers,  getting 
dreadfully  intoxicated  of  course ; and  as  each 
cabin  had  to  accommodate  three,  if  not  four  pas- 
sengers, besides  berths  and  boxes  here  and  there, 
wearing  apparel  hanging  about,  and  stores  of  One 
kind  or  other  idling  up  corners,  there  was  really 
hardly  room  to  move  in  any  one  of  them  ; so  that 
it  was  wonderful  some  dreadful  accident  did  not 
occur. 

My  thoughts  were  always  on  lire  ; so  were  my 
dreams  at  night ; and  to  go'to  sleep  again  after 
such  a dream  was  an  impossibility,  so  1 was  con- 
demned to  lie  awake,  listening  to  the  strange 
noises  made  in  working  the  ship  instead — the  bell 
indicating  the  hours,  the  short,  quick  steps  of  the 
sailors  when  shifting  sails,  the  loud,  hoarse  voice 
of  the  officer  on  duty  singing  out  his  orders,  as  he 
called  it — perhaps  the  wind  would  be  howling 
too,  might  be  splitting  a sail  in  its  anger ; and 
oil ! how  tired  I got  of  the  rolling,  pitching,  tossing 
motion  of  the  ship,  which  never  allowed  me  to  lie 
still  a moment.  Then  sometimes,  in  the  dark,  a big 
cockroach  would  alight  on  my  face  and  startle  me : 
the  ship  was  full  of  them.  Then,  at  four  o’clock, 
the  pig  would  be  squeaking  and  the  fow  Is  screech- 
ing, poor  things,  for  at  that  hour  the  butcher  was 
getting  through  his  morning’s  work.  Then  came 
the  splashing  and  the  dashing  down  of  pailfuls 


of  water  upon  the  decks  and  cuddy,  and  the 
swabbing  and  the  holystoning  them  afterwards, 
and  then — it  svas  time  to  get  up. 

Having  stayed  in  my  cabin  after  breakfast  next 
morning,  packing  up  books  and  other  things  in 
readiness  to  go  on  shore,  I was  too  late  on  deck  to 
see  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Otway;  but  there  was 
a little  black  figure,  an  aboriginal,  fishing  at  the 
edge  of  the  sandy  shore  on  our  left,  to  look  at,  and 
a number  of  gentlemen  with  telescopes  were  dis- 
puting and  laying  wagers  about  it. 

It  was  a lovely  morning;  a fresh  breeze  was 
tilling  our  sails,  and  we  had  even  our  skyscrapers 
up,  as  the  sailors  call  them ; so  I seated  myself  on 
deck  with  my  little  girls,  one  on  each  side  of  me 
as  usual,  and  we  were  soon  busily  employed  at 
needlework. 

Most  of  the  people  near  us  were  talking  of  what 
they  would  have  to  eat  and  drink  on  their  arrival, 
which  caused  some  amusement,  for  we  were  all 
heartily  tired  of  board-ship  provisions,  and  longing 
to  taste  lish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  agaiu. 

“ I have  heard  that  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
melons  are  as  common  in  Australia  as  apples  in 
England.”  said  an  old  lady  sitting  in  her  arm- 
chair opposite  to  us,  with  gold  spectacles  across 
her  thin  aquiline  nose  and  a blue  silk  ugly  over 
the  front  of  her  bonnet  to  shade  her  eyes  from  the 
glaring  sun. 

“I’ll  have  a duck  and  green  peas  for  my 
diuner  the  lirst  time  I dine  on  shore,-’  said  the 
old  lady’s  fat  little  husband  : “ that's  a favourite 
dish  of  mine — very — worth  all  the  peaches  and 
nectarines  to  be  got  anywhere,  I think,”  and  he 
nodded  his  round  little  head,  and  his  big  black 
eyes  sparkled  at  the  thought  of  the  luxury  in 
perspective. 

“ Dear  me ! will  peas  be  in  season,  sir,  at  this 
time  of  year?”  said  a pretty  rosy-cheeked  girl 
sitting  next  him,  whose  large,  soft  blue  eyes  had 
been  sending  all  the  single  men  into  lits  of  abstrac- 
tion and  thoughts  of  household  expenses  for  some 
weeks  past, 

“Lord  love  you,  my  dear!  they  grow  all  the 
year  round  in  these  parts,”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, looking  admiringly  into  the  young  lady's  face, 
which  she  did  not  at  all  seem  to  mind.  " Yon  see 
the  climate  does  such  wonders — such  wonders!” 
Then,  screwing  up  his  little  mouth,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  whistle,  and  slily  darting  a glance  at  his 
old  wife,  who  was  now  hobbling  towards  the  com- 
panion-ladder, he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  “ I'm 
told  it  even  makes  old  ladies  young  again — he,  he ! 
The  newspapers  say  it  does — he,  he  ! I do  believe 
now  that  that  was  the  reason  my  wife  would  insist 
upon  coming  with  me  this  long  voyage — he,  he  ! 
1 do,  indeed — he,  he,  he!”  and  he  chuckled  for 
some  minutes  about  it. 

The  old  lady  by  this  time  had  arrived  at  the 
companion-ladder,  and  she  was  standing  there 
looking  straight  at  her  husband  over  the  top  of 
her  gold  spectacles. 

“Charles,  dear,  lunch  is  ready,”  said  she,  with 
the  shadow  of  a rebuke,  I thought,  in  the  manner 
she  spoke  the  words ; “won't  you  come  with  me 
and  have  some  ? ” 

The  old  gentleman  instantly  hastened  to  her  ; 

, and  just  as  his  straw  hat  and  her  bonnet  with 
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tlie  blue  ugly  over  it  Avere  disappearing  down  tlie 
companion-ladder,  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
quizzing  the  little  black  figure  fishing,  simultane-  1 
ously  rushed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck  to 
look  at  a boat  a long  distance  off,  which  appeared 
to  be  having  a very  uncomfortable  time  of  it 
amongst  the  rough  waves  there,  for  the  breeze 
that  was  filling  our  sails  and  blowing  ns  straight 
on  our  way  to  Melbourne  had  the  contrary  effect 
on  the  boat ; however,  it  at  last  got  near  enough  f 
for  us  to  count  seven  men  in  it,  and  shortly  after  1 
it  was  rocking  about  in  the  foam  alongside  our  j 
ship,  whilst  the  men  were  catching  hold  of  ropes 
thrown  to  them,  and  making  it  fast  to  her  side. 
Then  two  gentlemen  came  scrambling  up  out  of  | 
the  boat,  and  the  instant  they  alighted  on  deck, 
mobs  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  ship  sur- 
i rounded  them,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  get  near  them  ; however,  recollecting  that  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  sitting  in  the  boat  alongside, 

I hastened  down  the  companion-ladder  into  the 
cuddy  at  once,  to  have  a look  at  them  from  one 
of  the  port-holes.  They  were  rongh-looking 
fellows,  Avith  a quantity  of  hair  about  their  beads 
and  faces  that  wanted  trimming  sadly. 

“I’ll  be  bound  they  are  all  ticket-of -leave  men,” 

■ said  a young  man  near  me. 

“ Hoav  thin  and  downcast  that  one  looks  with  a 
1 wide-arvake  on,”  said  a lady,  quite  pathetically. 

Sundry  bottles  of  Guinness’s  stout,  and  bundles 
of  biscuits  and  clieeso  Avere  being  loAvered  into  tlie 
boat  by  “ fast  young  felloAA's  ” from  their  cabin 
windoAVS,  Avith  ropes,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of 
setting  the  men  talking;  but  it  bad  quite  the  con- 
trary effect — pulling  against  the  fresh  breeze  had 
evidently  sharpened  their  appetites — not  a Avord 
could  be  got  out  of  them — they  sat  deArouring  the 
biscuits  and  cheese  ravenously  ; at  last,  a man 
from  a porthole  near  the  forecastle  barvled  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  : 

“I  say,  master!  Hollo!  ho!  one  of  you  in 
the  boat  I means.  What’s  the  price  of  bread  iu 
Melbourne — can  you  tell  us  ? ” 

“Bread?  I’m  blest  if  I knoAvs ! ” said  the 
master  of  the  boat,  eating  all  the  time  ; then, 
turning  to  his  companion,  he  said,  quite  leisurely, 
“Bill,  Avhat’s  bread  a-loaf?  You’ve  got  a ben 
find  cliieks  to  feed,  so  I ’spose  yon  knows  summut 
about  it  : jest  tell  that  hungry  chap  up  there, 
will  you  ? ” 

“Bread’s  four-and-six  a quartern,”  shouted  Bill,  ’ 
Avith  his  hands  to  his  mouth  for  Avant  of  a speak- 
ing-trumpet : then  he  knocked  off  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  Avith  his  knife,  and  drank  off'  the  contents  I 
out  of  a pannikin. 

1 don't  knoAV  AA'hat  effect  that  information  had 
on  the  poor  man  avIio  had  asked  for  it,  but  I 
1 know  it  caused  an  immense  sensation  amongst 
some  of  my  fellow-passengers : they  Avithdrew 


their  heads  from  the  portholes,  and  quite  a dis- 
cussion took  place  about  it. 

“If  bread  is  so  dear,  Avhat  Avill  other  things 
be  ?”  said  they  : and,  indeed,  for  some  time  after 
bread  Avas  in  everybody’s  mouth. 

* ‘ What  a dreadful  noise  those  people  are  making 
about  bread,”  said  a gentleman  Avko  had  been 
reading  at  the  table,  but  who  Avas  no%v  leaning 
out  of  the  porthole  at  which  I was  standing ; “ 1 , 


avas  reading  a — a beautiful  thing  of  Byron’s,  and  a 
— and  they  quite  disturbed  me.” 

Ho  was  twisting  and  tAvirhng  the  long  hairs  of 
his  thin  AAThiskers  into  tiny  ringlets  all  the  time  he 
was  speaking. 

“ How  plainly  that  curved  line  of  sea,”  said  I, 
pointing  to  the  horizon,  “demonstrates  the  fact 
that  avc  are  sailing  o\rer  the  surface  of  a Arast 
globe.” 

“ Ah,  yes  ! ” saiil  ho  ; “ Avontlerfully — does  it 
not  ? a — 

He  that  has  sail’d  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view’d  at  times,  I ween,  a ful  1 fair  sight, 
'When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  he, 

The  white  sail  set — 

Bless  me,  hoAy  those  follows  in  the  boat  below 
there  are  looking  up  at  me,”  said  he,  stopping 
suddenly  in  Ids  recitation.  “I  suppose  tkey-er 
— they  think  I’m  mad.  I’ll  j ust  speak — a — Mel- 
bourne is  a nice  sort-er — sort  of  a place  to  live 
in,  I suppose.” 

Tlie  man  in  the  boat  said  quite  briskly  in  reply, 
“Well,  your  honour,  I thinks  it  a AA’erry  fine 
place — Melbourne  is — Averry,  I calls  it — lots  of 
employ — -good  pay  for  it,  too  ; the  work’s  pretty 
hard,  though.”  Then  ho  whispered  something 
into  his  companion’s  ear,  and  they  both  burst  out 
laughing. 

“ Fish,  did  you  say?”  shouted  Bill,  to  the 
third-class  passenger,  Avith  whom  he  had  been 
keeping  up  quite  a spirited  conversation.  “ Vy, 
there’s  slioals  in  this  here  water,  if  Ave’d  only 
time  to  koteh  some  on  ’em.” 

The  portholes  being  again  blocked  up  with- 
people's  beads,  the  men  in  the  boat  pitched  tlie 
empty  bottles  a long  way  off  into  the  sea,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  answering  the  numerous 
questions  of  all  kinds  put  to  them.  They  told  the 
full  particulars  of  several  horrible  murders  that 
had  taken  place  in  Melbourne  and  at  Ballarat; 
and  bow  some  men,  coming  doAvn  from  the  diggings 
to  sell  their  piles  of  hard-earned  gold  in  Melbourne, 
bad  been  attacked  by  bushrangers  on  the  road, 
and  lamed  for  life,  as  well  as  robbed  by  them. 

'*  ‘ Tlie  Avillains  sent  a wolley  of  bullets  into 
their  hankies  afore  they  left  ’em,”  said  he. 

“ Oh,  the  Avretehes  ! Iioav  \"ory  shocking  ! ” 
exclaimed  the  ladies. 

“I  s’pose  as  Iioav  you’re  all  pretty  sound  on 
board  this  here  wessel,”  said  the  thin  man  Avitli  a 
Avide-awake  on,  in  a tone  of  Aroice  that  implied 
it  was  an  exertion  for  him  to  speak.  “ Cos,  jest 
round  that  ’ere  corner,  t'other  side  of  them  rocks, 
there’s  a wessel  what's  performing  quarantine, 
they  calls  it.  She’s  a New  Yorker,  and  avas  a 
bringing  us  nine  bunder  an’  fifteen  young  A'imin, 
all  hemigrunts  ; but  koAvsomdi\Ter,  one  blinder  an’ 
three  on  ’em  has  died  of  typhus  ’fore  they  got 
halfway  out,  and  they  tells  me  they’ve  got  sixty- 
four  on  ’em  down  Avith  it  now  at  this  Averry 
moment.  The  co’pses  they  throws  overboard  is 
terrible  ! ” 

Three  Avrecked  vessels,  lying  shattered  on  the 
rocks  Ave  were  passing,  now  attracted  every  one’s 
gaze  : tlie  waves  Avere  dashing  up  against  them  as 
if  angry  Avith  them  for  being  there.  Not  a word 
Avas  spoken  by  any  one  of  us,  but  when  they  Avere 
nearly  out  of  sight  the  man  in  the  boat  said : 
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“ You  see  the  commander  of  that  ’ere  wessel 
•what  has  got  one  of  its  masts  a still  sticking  up, 
was  in  such  a devil  of  a hurry  to  get  to  Melbourne, 
that  he  was  a-crossing  the  bar  at  night  iu  a storm, 
with  the  wind  a-blowing  hurricanes  in  his  teeth. 
The  men  was  all  took  oil’  the  wessol  safe  enough 
next  morning,  but  the  boat  they  put  the  women 
and  the  children  into  wer'n’t  seaworthy,  so  it  idled 
and  went  down  clean,  that  did.” 

“What,  -with  all  the  women  and  children  in 
it  ?”  said  a lady,  in  an  agonised  tone  of  voice. 

“ Well,  I s’pose  as  how  they  floated  about  a bit 
at  flrst,  marm  ; howsomdever,  they  was  all 
drowned,  that  I does  know,”  said  the  man. 

Suddenly  we  withdrew  our  heads  from  the  port-  > 
hole,  for  a long  boot  was  coming  down  just  above 
us  ; the  sole  rested  for  a second  on  the  outside 
shutter — it  had  made  a mistake — and  missed  the 
appointed  step.  A moment  after,  and — 

“ God  bless  you  all,”  said  a red  face,  looking  in 
at  us  with  an  old  straw  hat  on  the  top  of  it. 
“You’ve  made  a splendid  voyage,  that  you 
have.” 

The  face  and  hat  disappeared  below  now. 

“You’ll  see  your,  names  in  the  ‘Argus’  to- 
morrow, depend  on  it,”  said  the  same  voice,  but  in 
a much  higher  key ; and  we,  looking  out  of  the 
portholes  again,  saw  the  stout  little  man  and  his 
friend,  who  had  been  electrifying  the  people  on 
deck  with  their  accounts  of  the  doings  at  Ballarat  , 
descending  the  steps  outside  the  ship,  and  soon 
after  they  were  settling  themselves  in  the  boat 
below'. 

A few  minutes  more,  and  the  boat,  with  the 
seven  men  in  it,  was  a long  distance  off  from  us 
again,  and  on  its  way  back  to  Melbourne. 

It  was  five  o’clock  ; the  whole  sky  appeared 
inflamed  by  the  sun’s  mighty  beams  while  he  was 
sinking  to  rest. 

Our  ship  was  in  Hobson’s  Ray  now,  and  2 Go 
fine  large  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor  in  its 
sparkling  waters. 

We  had  arrived  just  opposite  "William’s  Town, 
when  the  captain,  in  an  authoritative  tone  of 
voice,  called  out : 

“Let  go  the  anchor.” 

Throe  deafening  cheers,  that  might  have  been 
heard  miles  off,  at  once  testified  the  joy  all  felt  at 
hearing  those  words. 

Our  deck  was  crowded  with  passengers,  some 
clinging  to  the  rigging,  others  standing  on  what- 
ever would  raise  them  high  enough  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  they  had  chosen  for  their 
future  home. 

Exclamations  of  wronder  and  delight  burst 
forth  from  all  around ; as  the  glorious  sunset, 
the  magnificent  ships,  the  pretty  town,  the  high 
rocks,  and  extensive  bay  came  in  for  their  share 
of  admiration,  there  was  such  a clatter,  such  a din 
of  voices  ! But,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  ex- 
citement, every  one  was  suddenly  struck  dumb, 
seemingly,  for  a military  band  on  board  a ship  a 
long  distance  off  from  ours  in  the  bay,  commenced 
playing  “Home,  sweet  Home;”  and  the  beautiful 
melody  stole  over  the  waters  in  so  soft,  so  melan- 
choly a strain,  that  it  filled  our  minds  with 
memories  of  the  past,  and  of  those  wc  might  , 


never  see  again,  so  that  tears  now'  were  dimming 
the  eyes  of  near]}'  all  present. 

“The  Irish  Emigrant”  and  “God  save  the 
Queen  ” were  performed  next,  while  the  troops  of 
theintliRcgimcnt  were  disembarking  from  the  ship 
that  had  brought  them  from  England,  and  getting 
into  boats  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  shore. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  several  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  t@  Melbourne  returned  to  the 
ship. 

“ There  is  not  a house  or  lodging  to  be  got  any- 
where,” they  exclaimed;  “ and  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  riotous,  drunken  people.  1 

“ "What  will  become  of  us  ? — Why  did  1 think  of 
coming  to  Australia  ! — Why  didn’t  my  husband 
leave  me  at  home  ! ” exclaimed  the  ladies.  Some 
thought  they  had  better  remain  on  board  the  ship 
and  go  back  to  England  again  on  her  homeward 
voyage  ; but  our  ship  was  going  to  Calcutta  first, 
so  that  arrangement  would  be  awkward  as  well  as 
expensive. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  was  reading  aloud  a list 
he  had  brought  with  him  of  the  enormous  prices 
charged  for  provisions,  when  another  little  mob  of 
passengers  returned  to  the  ship,  and  these  turned 
upside  down  all  the  others  had  said.  These  were 
elated  with  all  they  had  seen  and.  heard.  Money 
was  plentiful,  they  said,  amongst  all  classes.  They 
had  seen  an  organ-boy  pelted  with  half-crowns. 
They  had  been  told  by  a man  breaking  stones  in  tbo 
road  that  be  was  only  earning  three  pounds  ten  per 
week. 
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“ Ooray  ! ” said  a poverty-stricken  man  to  his 
dejected-looking  wife  ;“  I say,  Mary-yan,  there’s 
luck  for  you.” 

“Champagne  is  drunk  in  public-houses  instead  of 
gin,”  said  another  ; “and  oh  my  ! don't  the  ladies 
dross  out  a bit  hero  ; beautiful  China-crape  shawls 
with  fringe  a half- yard  long  ! Shovels,  picks,  and 
cradles  made  of  the  purest  gold  arc  quite  the 
fashion  for  rings,  earrings,  brooches  and  bracelets  ; 
and  there’s  lots  of  fun  going  on  everywhere.” 

“Hurrah  ! hurrah ! ” shouted  the  men  : the  ladies  ' i 
seemed  pleased,  too,  and  all  retired  to  their  ! 
cabins  for  tlie  night  in  a happy  frame  of  mind. 

“ How  comfortably  we  shall  sleep  to-night,  | 
ma,”  said  Frederica,  as  she  was  clambering  up  into  |l 
her  berth  ; “no  jolting,  no  tossing  about  to-night,  i 
you  know.” 

“ I wonder  what  sort  of  a room  wo  shall  have  to 
sleep  in  to-morrow  night,  ma?”  said  little  Jose-  1 
phinc.  1 

“Oh,  master,  master,  save  me,  I’m  sinking; 
for  God’s  sake  help  me  ! ” exclaimed  a man  in  the 
water,  just  under  our  cabin-window,  in  a most 
piteous  tone  of  voice. 

I looked  out,  but  could  not  see  him  ; the  moon 
had  not  yet  risen.  Josephine  clung  tome  in  fright, 
and  Frederica  sat  straight  up  in  her  bed,  exclaim- 
ing, “There’s  a man  drowning,  ma ! I’m  sure 
there  is,  ma!”  And  in  an  instant  she  jumped 
down  out  of  her  berth,  put  on  a petticoat,  ■ 
clutched  hold  of  a shawl,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
cabin. 

Josephine  and  I hastened  to  the  captain’s  cabin, 
which  was  near  ours ; but  the  captain  was  already  , 
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on  deck  ordering  life-preservers  raid  ropes  to  lie  and  cheese  for  three,  two  bob ; a bottle  of 
thrown  to  the  man,  -who  was  still  calling  out  most  Guinness’s,  half-a-crown : that’s  cheap,  now,  ka’n't 
dismally,  but  seeming  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  it  ? I knows  it  is.” 

means  given  him  to  save  liis  life.  After  eating  the  bread  and  cheese,  we  remained 

He  was  silent  now,  and  people  in  low  whispers  some  length  of  time  in  the  cabin  below,  it  was 
said,  “It  is  all  over,  he’s  drowned,  poor  wretch  ! ” | cooler  there  than  on  deck  ; but  on  hearing  the 
Just  then  a young  man  suddenly  threw  his  arms  steamer  scraping  along  the  ground  as  she  went, 
forward,  with  his  hands  together,  and  plunged  head  we  rushed  on  deck  again  to  know  what  was  the 
foremost  into  the  sea.  Afew orders  rapidly  delivered  matter,  and  we  found  the  master  scratching  his 
by  the  officers  to  the  men  helping,  and  aided  by  the  head  and  exclaiming  to  his  men  : 
young  man,  the  poor  drowning  sailor  was  on  deck  “ Xow,  this  here  is  a pretty  kittle  of  fish 

again;  dreadfully  exhausted,  though,  for  he  had  indeed.  Confound  you,  you  lazy  blubber-heads ; 

been  trying  to  swim  to  shore  with  all  his  clothes  on,  vy  this  will  jest  delay  us  another  hour.” 
digger's  long  boots  as  well  ; and  when  he  found  he  . The  steamer  was  stuck  fast  in  the  sands, 

could  not  do  so,  he  became  awfully  ■frightened,  and  Tt  seemed  a very  long  hour  to  us  ; but  at  last,  ; 

bawled  out  for  help,  for  he  then  recollected  that  the  tide  having  released  us,  the  little  steamer  wws 
Hobson’s  Bay  was  famous  for  sharks,  fifteen,  some  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  getting  to  Melbourne 
eighteen,  feet  long  ; and  so  he  gut  detected  in  as  quickly  as  possible, 
escaping  from  his  ship.  We  were  now  in  a narrow  river. 

“ I hope  we  shall  not  get  stuck  on  the  sands 
At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  a steamer  came  again,”  said  I,  thinking  we  were  “hugging  the 
alongside  for  passengers.  It  filled  in  an  instant,  and  shore,”  as  sailurs  say. 

away  it  went,  the  people  standing  up  in  it,  it  was  “Hot  here,  not  here,”  said  the  master,  with 
so  full,  and  crying  “Huzza  ! huzza!  huzza!  ” all  a knowing  shake  of  the  head.  “They  calls  this 
the  way  they  went.  here  river  the  ‘ Yarra  Yarra  ; ’ no  sands  here  * a 

There  was  another  steamer  alongside  soon  after,  i good-sized  wessel,  a deal  larger  nor  this  tin. 

It  was  much  smaller,  and  not  so  clean  as  the  other  ; could  steam  up  quite  close  on  lieither  side.” 
but  as  we  had  to  seek  friends  and  find  lodgings  in  “ Yarra  Yarra  ! What  a funny  name,  ina,” 
Melbourne  before  the  night,  1 thought  ive  had  ! said  Josephine. 

better  get  into  it,  and  so  away  we  went  on  our  , “Yell,  you  see,  my  little  dear,  it's  a liabori • 
first  trip  to  shore,  feeling  sorry  to  leave  the  ginal  name  : it  means  a river  what  lias  got  uo 
splendid  ship,  though,  that  had  brought  us  so  head  vliatsomhever.  Them’s  young  wattles  and 
safely  through  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  long  tea-scrub  what’s  a-growing  on  them  banks  there  ; 
voyage.  there’s  plenty  on  ’em  here.” 

We  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  our  ship  when  A little  hut  now  made  its  appearance  on  our 
the  little  steamer  stopped  alongside  an  old  hulk  left  side  with  half  a door,  and  no  window  to  it  : 
to  take  in  coals.  Then  the  men  belonging  to  the  man  said  they  had  been  broken  away  to 
both  vessels  stood  gossiping,  smoking,  and  drink-  give  air  to  the  people  sleeping  there  at  night, 
ing  together  a considerable  time.  There  was  a Farther  on  there  was  another  wretched-looking  , 
man  fast  asleep  in  the  cabin,  so  we  remained  liovel,  and  a poor,  infirm  old  woman  was  stand- 
on  deck  in  the  broiling  sun.  Feeling  dreadfully  iug  at  the  doorway,  looking  at  us. 

; thirsty,  1 at  last  asked  the  man  who  appeared  “What  a desolate  place  tu  live  in,”  said  I. 

to  be  the  master  of  the  steamer,  to  let  me  have  “Yy,  that’s  a palliss  to  some  on  ’em,”  said 

a glass  of  water.  the  man. 

“ We  ha'n't  got  no  water  on  board,  inarm  I bnt  “ Oh,  ma  ! what  is  it?  ” exclaimed  my  children, 
we’ve  got  some  prime  Guinness's  stout,  if  you’d  putting  their  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces, 
like  to  av  some  on  it.”  • “ Ha,  ha,  lia  ! ” roared  the  mate,  evidently 

I hesitated.  enjoying  our  discomfiture.  “ Yy,  them’s  the 

“ It’ll  be  some  time  'fore  we  gits  to  Mel-  slaughter Jpsses  stinks  so.  The  vind’s  this  vay, 
bourne,”  added  he  ; “for  when  me  and  my  mates  that’s  vy  ve  gits  it  now  : ven  ve  turns  the  corner, 

’as  ’ad  our  brekfists,  we’re  a-going  round  up  vc  slmll  come  up  close  agin  ’em.” 
there  a bit,  ’cos  two  wessels  is  a-waitiug  for  us,  In  a few  moments  a most  appalling  sight  met 
what  we’ve  got  to  tow  along,  you  see.”  our  view  : piles  of  bullocks’  skulls,  sheep’s  skulls, 

The  steamer  at  last  started  again.  We  were  so  bones,  horns,  and  bides  were  lying  about  in  front 
glad  ; but  suddenly  Frederica  exclaimed  : of  some  broken,  weather-beaten  old  slreds  ; pigs 

“ Y by,  ma,  we  are  going  to  pass  our  dear  old  and  ducks  of  immense  size  were  feeding  on  heaps 
ship-  Look,  here  she  is  ! ” of  offal  ; carcases  of  bullocks  and  sheep  were 

A number  of  people  came  to  the  portholes,  and  hanging  up  in  rows  to  the  roof  of  an  ail  joining 
waved  their  hands  to  us,  and  laughed  at  us.  shed  ; and  at  the  hack,  in  pens,  droves  of  bullocks 

and  sheep  were  waiting  their  doom.  . j 

A number  of  savage,  hideous-looking  bulldogs 
rushed  to  the  water's  edge  and  barked  furiously 
bread  and  cheese  in  the  cabin  below  for  us  three,  as  we  passed  them.  1 was  very  glad  when  we 
and  I asked  the  master  at  once  what  he  would  could  see  them  no  longer. 

charge  us  for  some.  A much  larger  building,  but  of  the  same  kind, 

“Well,  I’ll  do  it  reasonable,”  said  he,  holding  now  came  in  view, 
his  hat  above  his  head  with  one  hand,  while  he  “That  was  a slaugliter-'uss,  too,”  said  the 
scratched  it  with  the  other.  “Let  me  see,  bread  master;  “ but  lots  o’  Immigrants  are  living  there 


when  we  were  going  to  re  pass  it,  with  a great 
vessel  following  us  as  closely  as  if  it  were 
going  to  swamp  us  every  minute,  1 proposed 
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now.  The  people  comes  so  fast  here,  there’s  no- 
wheres  to  putt  ’em  : vy,  them  vite  spots  on  the 
hill  you  see  yonder  is  lievery  one  of  ’em  Immi- 
grants’ tents.” 

Shortly  after  we  were  in  the  midst  of  vessels 
unloading  at  the  wharf.  Men  were  rushing  about 
with  heavy  loads  on  their  backs  ; piles  of  timber 
and  building  materials,  paeking-uases  of  all  shape's 
and  sizes,  casks,  hides,  and  skins  of  bullocks  and 
sheep  were  to  be  seen  wherever  one  looked. 

Immediately  our  boat  neared  the  shore  a 
gentleman  sprang  into  it  oil'  the  platform  of  the 
wharf. 

“ Is  Mrs.  on  board  here,”  said  he,  “ from 

the  M h,  just  arrived  ?” 

I told  him  she  had  not  yet  left  the  ship,  and 
then  I asked  him  my  way  to  Queen  Street. 

r Wait  a moment  in  my  office  here,”  said  he,  as 
he  helped  us  to  land,  “ and  one  of  my  clerks  will 
go  with  you  and  show  you  where  it  is.” 

I never  shall  forget  that  walk. 

Horses  being  unmercifully  lashed  by  their  riders 
were  galloping  about  in  every  direction  ; ferocious- 
looking  men,  uttering  horrible  imprecations,  were 
striking  poor,  patient,  torture -enduring  bullocks 
over  their  heads  and  noses  with  the  handles  of 
their  heavy  whips,  whilst  the  poor  brutes  were 
pulling  with  all  their  strength  great  drays  laden 
high  up  with  huge  chests  aud  packing-cases ; 
dirty  socks,  old  boots  aud  shoes,  bullocks’  ribs, 
sheep’s  skulls,  lay  about  in  the  roads  and  thorough- 
fares, as  well  as  in  the  deep  ditches,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  gutters,  at  the  sides  of  the  roads, 
into  which  people  seemed  to  throw  everything 
they  wished  to  get  rid  of.  Clouds  of  dust  full  of 
minute  insects  rose  high  in  the  air,  blinding  us  as 
we  walked. 

“ This  is  a dust-storm,”  said  the  gentleman 
with  us  ; “but  this  is  nothing  to  what  we  have 
sometimes:  however,  it  soon  passes  away,  and  then 
we  have  beautifxd  weather  again.” 

We  now  ascended  a flight  of  wooden  steps  out- 
side a merchant's  counting-house,  and  soon  we 
were  welcomed  to  Australia  most  heartily  by  some 
old  friends  I had  not  seen  for  years. 

Harriet  Cawke  Fjjjdes. 


MEG  OF  HELD  OX. 

In  the  almost  ruined  mansion  of  Seaton  Delaval, 
situated  on  the  sea-coast  a few  miles  north  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  there  was  to  be  seen,  a few 
years  ago,  the  portrait  of  a female,  which,  from 
the  singular  dress  displayed  in  it,  and  the  remark- 
able countenance  of  the  woman  represented,  was 
sure  to  attract  the  notice  of  every  observant 
visitor. 

The  person  who  was  thus  portrayed  vs  as  the 
Lady  Margaret  Fenwick  ; but  if  you  had  asked 
the  old  keeper  of  the  Hall  for  any  information 
respecting  her,  you  wouid  oidy  have  learnt  that 
“that  was  Meg  o’  Meldon,  sure  enough,”  for  fey 
no  other  name  is  this  somewhat  extraordinary 
woman  known  to  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Xor- 
thumberland. 

There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  England  so  rich 
in  legendary  aud  historical  lore  as  the  Border 
country,  and  not  a few  of  the  ghostly  traditions 


which  you  may  hear  round  the  blazing  tire  of  a 
Northumbrian  pit-man,  have  Meg  of  Meldon 
for  their  heroine.  A few  particidars  respecting 
her  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  as  well  .as  to  the  student  of  folk- 
lore ; though,  indeed,  the  strict  accuracy  of  all 
that  we  may  say  about  her  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  attest. 

To  begin  with  some  truth,  however,  let  us 
here  state  that  Meg  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  and 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Fenwick,  of  Wallington. 
Her  husband  died  early,  and  she  was  left  with  an 
only  child — a son.  Her  attachment  for  her  off- 
spring, however,  is  the  only  good  which  tradition 
can  tell  of  her.  In  every  other  respect  she  bore 
a terrible  character.  She  resided  principally  at 
Hartington  Hall,  not  far  from  Morpeth,  and  there 
she  used  to  live  from  year  to  year,  scraping  together  : 
wealth  of  every  description,  and  seldom  being 
troubled  in  business  affairs  with  any  scruples  of 
conscience.  She  lived  in  the  most  wretched  style, 
denying  herself  and  the  one  or  two  lean  servants 
whom  she  kept  everything  hut  the  merest  neces- 
saries of  life.  She  had,  too,  a propensity  which 
by  no  means  added  to  her  popularity,  for  appro- 
priating the  smallest  savings  of  the  most  miserable 
husbandmen  who  came  within  her  reach,  as  well 
as  the  more  tempting  gains  of  her  higher-elass 
tenants.  As  she  grew  older,  she  became  worse 
and  worse.  She  turned  off  all  her  servants  save 
one,  and  she  took  to  living  solely  on  such  vege- 
tables as  her  own  extensive  gardens  provided. 
But  though  thus  all  but  starving  herself,  she  1 
contiuued  to  live  to  a great  age ; at  last  her  I 
oppressed  dependents  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  formed  a solemn  covenant  with  Satan,  who 
had  agreed  to  allow  her  to  live  as  long  as  nature 
would  permit,  and  to  accumulate  wealth  rapidly 
(Hiring  the  whole  of  her  lifetime,  on  the  condition 
which  is  generally  inserted  into  the  bonds  of  his 
Satanic  majesty.  And  so  the  old  woman  lived  on, 
and  grew  richer  and  richer,  until  she  absolutely 
rolled  in  wealth.  But  all  her  ill-gotten  gains 
brought  her  little  peace  of  mind  : she  was  ever 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  being  robbed  ; and  the  terri- 
fied inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Hartington  I 
used  often  to  remark  her  wandering  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  round  certain  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Meldon,  which  in  after  years  they 
did  not  fail  to  recal  to  mind. 

At  last,  however,  she  died,  and  had  as  grand  a 
funeral  as  could  have  been  wished  for.  She  had 
survived  her  son,  so  the  estate  descended  to  a 
distant  relative,  who  very  tjuickly  made  .Meg’s 
money  go  in  ways  the  mere  thought  of  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  in  her  early  days  to  cut 
off  that  excellent  woman  prematurely.  But  she 
had  scarce!}’  been  in  her  grave  a month  when 
rumours  began  to  circulate  among  the  country 
people  as  to  her  having  been  compelled  to  leave 
it  by  the  master  she  had  served  so  well  whilst  on 
earth.  She  had  been  condemned,  it  was  said,  to 
“walk”  aud  to  sleep  alternately  for  seven  years 
at  a time,  until  certain  bags  of  money,  which  re- 
port said  she  had  secreted  about  her  estate,  were 
found  and  appropriated.  Numerous  were  the  tales 
which  now  began  to  circulate  respecting  her  super- 
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natural  post-mortem  appearances.  The  whole 
country-side  became  alarmed,  and  he  was  a bold 
man  who  dared  go  any  distance  from  his  home 
after  nightfall.  There,  were  certain  spots  which 
she  seemed  particularly  to  affect.  One  of  these 
was  the  old  bridge  at  Meldon,  over  the  Wans- 
beck  ; another  was  a dilapidated  well  near  Meldon 
Tower.  Once  a fanner,  riding  home  from  market, 
happened  to  be  passing  over  the  bridge  about 
midnight,  when  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
a large  black  dog  lying  directly  in  his  way  upon 
it.  He  took  his  whip,  however,  and  gave  the 
brute  a smart  cut,  when,  to  his  horror,  it  sud- 
denly arose  in  the  form  of  a female  of  tremendous 
dimensions,  who,  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
nearly  stifled  him  before  she  relaxed  her  deadly 
hold.  When  she  did  so,  she  flung  the  luckless 
wight  into  the  bottom  of  his  cart,  exclaiming, 
“let  sleeping  dogs  lie,”  and  then  sprang  over  the 
battlements  of  the  bridge,  and  disappeared  in  the 
clear  « ators  of  the  Wansheek.  To  this  day  there 
are  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  would  as  soon  think  of  walking  into  a blast 
furnace  as  of  rousing  a sleeping  dog,  especially  if 
his  coat  should  be  black.  Then,  again,  there  were 
some  who  declared  they  had  seen  Meg  in  the  form 
of  a beautiful  female,  who  tried  by  looks  and 
gestures  to  allure  them  towards  the  well  aforesaid, 
and  who  tore  her  hair  and  seemed  to  be  overcome 
with  rage  and  vexation  when  she  found  that  they 
did  not  succumb  to  her  fascinations. 

But  though  everybody  was  so  chary  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  her  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, there  wore  not  a few  who  in  broad  daylight 
tried  to  enrich  themselves  by  becoming  the  fortu- 
nate discoverers  of  some  of  her  hidden  treasure. 
Many  an  attempt  was  made  with  this  end  in  view, 
but  all  without  avail ; till  at  last  people  began  to 
lose  faith  in  her  reputed  riches,  and  gave  tip  think- 
ing about,  or  looking  for  them.  There  was,  however, 
one  man  wrho  was  either  less  superstitious,  or  more 
covetous,  than  his  neighbours,  and  he  determined 
to  make  a desperate  effort  to  enrich  himself.  He 
would  look  for  Meg’s  treasure  at  the  very  time 
when  Meg  herself  was  known  to  be  hovering  over 
the  places  where  it  Was  concealed.  Three  times 
did  the  bold  countryman  walk  over  Meldon  Bridge, 
and  sit  by  the  side  of  Meldon  Well,  at  the  dread 
hour  of  midnight.  The  first  two  nights  nothing 
occurred  to  reward  his  bravery ; but  on  the  third, 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  well  disappointed  and 
weary,  he  suddenly  saw  Meg  herself  standing 
before  him  just  as  she  had  looked  during  her  life- 
time. In  a moment  his  boldness  forsook  him,  and 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  trembling  with  fear  ; he 
was  somewhat  re-assured,  however,  when  the  un- 
earthly being  who  stood  before  him  addressed 
him  in  the  most  commonplace  accents,  merely 
telling  him  to  return  to  the  same  spot  the  next 
night  at  twelve  o’clock  exactly,  when  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  for  ever  ; 
but,  he  was  further  told,  from  the  time  he  left  his 
house,  till  he  returned  to  it  again  with  the  money, 
not  to  utter  a single  word  either  to  himself 
or  anybody  else.  To  Hodge’s  mind  the  sole  con- 
dition which  had  been  laid  upon  him  seemed  a 
very  simple  and  easy  one  ; and  it  w'as,  therefore, 
with  good  hopes  of  his  success  that  he  returned  to 


the  appointed  place  the  next  night,  provided  with 
a long  chain  and  grappling  irons,  to  assist  hbn  in 
his  exploit.  When  he  reached  the  well,  he  found 
an  ordinary  looking  man  standing  beside  it,  who, 
without  a word  being  said  on  either  side,  took  the 
chain,  fastened  Hodge  to  it,  and  then  lowered  him 
gradually  down  the  well.  After  sinking  an  im- 
mense depth,  he  found  himself  on  a level  with  the 
water,  of  W'hioh  there  was  not,  however,  nearly  so 
much  as  he  had  expected,  and  on  looking  into  it,  he 
easily  discovered,  just  beneath  its  surface,  an 
enormous  leather  bag.  This  he  fastened  to  the 
grappling  irons,  and  giving  the  signal  to  his  assist- 
ant, was  quickly  drawn  up  to  the  top.  With 
some  difficulty  the  bag  was  raised ; several  times  it 
slipped,  and  seemed  likely  to  fall ; but  at  last  it 
was  safely  placed  on  tlic  ground  ; at  seeing  which, 
poor  Hodge,  in  his  joy,  quite  forgot  the  command 
be  had  received  the  previous  nigbt,  and  exclaimed 
in  ecstasy  : 

“There!  all  the  devils  alive  can’t  help  me 
getting  it  now.” 

But,  alas ! he  was  mistaken ; the  instant  the 
fatal  words  escaped  his  lips,  the  bag  slid  into  the 
well,  and  fell  like  a leaden  weight  to  the  bottom, 
whilst  he  received  a sudden  blow  which  deprived 
him  of  consciousness  ; and  had  he  not  been  dis- 
covered the  next  morning  by  his  anxious  wife,  and 
removed  home,  he  would  probably  have  died  from 
the  fever  which  attacked  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  excitement  and  exposure.  When  he  recovered, 
he  went  back  to  his  everyday  work,  like  a wise 
man,  and  gave  up  dreaming  about  Meg  of  Meldon 
and  her  money-bags. 

Many  years  passed  on  without  anything  fresh 
turning  up  respecting  the  hidden  treasure ; but 
at  last  a circumstance  occurred  -which  brought  a 
portion  of  it,  at  any  rate,  to  light,  though  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  so  ghostly  or  “awsiun” 
as  might  bave  been  expected.  The  school-house 
at  Meldon  was  a building  of  great  antiquity, 
and  one  which  had  suffered  very  considerably 
from  the  ravages  of  time.  Some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  as  those  of  the  children  who  took 
their  dinners  at  school  were  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  their  satchels,  in  the  absence  of  the 
master,  who  was  also  enjoying  his  midday  repast, 
they  were  alarmed  by  a portentous  crack  in  the. 
ancient  ceiling  above  their  heads,  and  in  a mo- 
ment a portion  of  it  came  down,  and  with  it — 
a veritable  bag  of  Meg’s  long- sought  money! 
Age  had  rotted  the  bag,  and  bursting  in  its  fall, 
its  contents  were  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the 
school-room,  causing  a fine  scramble  among  the 
fortunate  youngsters,  who  very  quickly  had  the 
precious  pieces  stowed  away  in  their  pockets,  and 
with  true  northern  doggedness  refused  to  deliver 
them  up  to  their  master,  who  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed when  he  heard  of  the  “ find  ” which 
had  fallen  to  tho  let  of  Iris  varlets  during  his 
absence. 

1’oor  Meg  has  now  been  dead  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ; but  .as  yet  this  is  all  of  her  long- 
concealed  and  oft-souglit-for  treasure  that  has 
ever  been  recovered ; and  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  the  monomaniacs  who  still  occasionally  waste 
their  time  in  looking  for  it,  wrill  ever  become  the 
richer  for  their  pains.  T.  Wemyss  Heed. 
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Silf.xus  ! lay  goblet  is  brilliant  and  cool, 

My  bellying  goblet  of  gold  ; 

Mitbin  and  without  it  is  .storied  about 
"With  the  gods  and  the  Titans  of  old  : 

How  the  merry  light  dances  and  flickers  within, 

’Ere  it  melts  in  a soberer  glow, 

Thorough  dark-dinted  veins  and  deep  flowery  lanes 
Toward  the  dusky  abysses  below  ! 

Silenus,  my  mother  was  rosy  and  fair 

When  she  charm'd  down  her  Jove  from  the  skies  ; 
Sle  had  light  soft  and  rare  ou  her  amber-bright  hair, 
And  light  in  the  blue  of  her  eyes : 

Hut  no  gleams  ever  shone  on  my  mother’s  bright  hair 
With  a lustre  so  strangely  divine 
As  the  splendour  that  glides  down  the  mellow  gold 
sides 

Of  this  dear  little  goblet  of  mine  ; 

And  no  hues  were  so  rich  in  her  beautiful  eyes 
As  the  colours  that  vividly  roam 
Through  the  violet  deeps  of  the  vine,  as  it  leaps 
Hound  its  hissing  Charybdis  of  foam. 

Drink  ! drink  ! The  thick  draught  on  our  famishing 
hearts 

Like  a dew  shall  fall  luscious  and  clear  ; 

As  it  silently  slips  through  our  moist,  ruddy  lips 
Hot  a bubble  shall  break  its  career  : 

And  if  the  sweet  current  be  helpless  to  cure, 

\\  hat  matter  'l  ’Twill  carry  us  yet 
Through  a stormy  delight  to  oblivion  and  night  — 
And  ’ tis  something,  at  least,  to  fonjet. 

Aktiiuk  J.  Miwnw 
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CHINESE  POETRY. 

The  origin  of  Chinese  f»p|§ry  is  shown  by  the 
component  parts  of  the  character  which  they  nse 
to  express  it.  They  signify  “words  of  the  temple,” 
and  point  out  the  primarily  religious  nature  of 
Chinese  verse.  The  people  have  a great  respect 
for  this  species  of  art,  and  most  of  them  are  them- 
selves poets.  The  moral  maxims  of  their  philo- 
sopher Confucius  are  written  in  the  terse  epigram- 
matical  style  which  seems  to  be  synonymous  with 
poetry  among  them.  The  accuracy  and  concise- 
ness of  their  poetical  ideas  cannot  fail  to  remind 
us  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrew's.  There 
is  a Chinese  ode  descriptive  of  England — or  perhaps 
more  particularly  of  London — some  portions  of 
which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting.  The 
description  is  somev'hat  striking,  but  might  tend 
to  mislead  one  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  metropolis,  and  produce  rather  extraordi- 
nary notions  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants. 

“The  climate,”  observes  our  poet,  “is  cold, 
and  the  people  live  close  to  lires.  The  houses  arc 
so  lofty  that  you  may  pluck  the  stars.  The  vir- 
tuous read  their  sacred  book.  They  hate  the 
French.  The  little  girls  have  red  elieeks,  but  the 
ladies  are  fair  as  the  white  gem.  The  husbands 
and  wives  love  each  other.  The  playhouses  are 
shut  in  the  day,  but  open  at  night ; the  players 
are  handsome,  and  their  performance  delightful.” 

Such  is  the  stj’le  of  Chinese  poetry.  We  will 
not  weary  our  readers  with  a longer  consideration 
of  it,  merely  pausing  to  remark  on  the  turn  hemi- 
stichs  which  relate  to  the  quality  of  redness  in 
the  cheeks  of  little  girls  and  the  general  connubial 
felicity  in  England,  that  our  poet  was  probably  led 
to  the  former  observation  by  his  poetical  genius, 
while  the  latter  would  appear  to  him  to  be  rather 
the  utterance  of  a strange  historical  fact. 

The  iSheerking  contains  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred odes.  One  of  them,  on  marriage,  has  been 
w'ell  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  lines 
consist  of  no  definite  number  of  syllables,  and  the 
rhyme  is  equally  irregular,  and  seems  to  be  alto- 
gether arbitrary.  The  odes  are  not  distinguished, 
as  our  readers  may  have  anticipated  from  the 
specimen  we  have  quoted,  either  by  sublimity  of 
mind  or  depth  of  feeling ; still  they  are  very 
interesting,  and  charmingly  provocative  of  aston- 
ishment. An  individual  named  Kieuliug,  who 
holds  somewhat  the  same  place  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  Chinese  as  Shakspearc  among  ourselves, 
has  written  a graphic  “ Ode  on  Tea.”  The  subject, 
though  well  within  the  abilities  of  the  artist, 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  devoid  of  inspira- 
tion ; nor,  however  meritorious  his  attempts,  has 
Kieuling  quite  succeeded  in 

Clothing  tlic  palpable  and  familiar 

With  golden  exhalations  from  the  dawn. 

The  “Ode  on  Tea”  is  appropriately  followed  by 
some  lines  on  “Tea-Cups  but  either  this  subject 
Avas  more  barren  than  the  former,  or  the  English 
translator  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  original. 
W e Avill  conclude,  for  the  present,  this  short 
account  Avitli  a specimen  of  modern  poetry.  It 
has  no  title,  hut  may  perhaps  be  called  the  “Con- 


tented Philosopher.”  The  poetical  nature  of  the 

introduction  is  only  to  he  equalled  by  the  dis- 
interested spirit  which  animates  the  conclusion. 

My  palace  is  a little  chamber  twice  my  own  length ; 
finery 

Never  entered  it,  and  neatness  never  left  it. 

My  bed  is  a mat,  and  the  coverlet  a piece  of  felt  ; on 
these 

I sit  by  day  and  sleep  by  night. 

A lamp  is  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a pot  of  perfume  ; 
the  singing  of  birds  and  the  noise  of  a brook  are 
the  only  sounds  I hear. 

My  Avindow  will  shut  and  my  door  open — but  to  wise 
men  only  ; the  Avicked  shun  it. 

I sha\Te  not  like  a priest  of  Fo,  I fast  not  like  Tao-tze. 

I waste  not  my  life  in  dreaming  of  nothings,  and  in 
Avriting  characters,  still  loss  in  whetting  the  edge 
of  satire.  I have  no  vieAvs,  no  projects. 

The  enjoyment  of  ease  and  solitude  is  my  chief  concern. 

Leisure  snmmnds  me,  and  bustle  slums  me.  I con- 
template the  heavens,  and  am  fortified. 

I look  on  the  earth  and  am  comforted.  I remain  in 
the  world  without  being  in  it. 

One  day  leads  on  another,  and  one  year  fnlhvws  another. 
The  last  will  conduct  me  safe  to  port,  and  1 shall 
have  lived  for  myself. 

IIaf.-kltxg-iiao. 


THE  INVASION  OE  YORKSHIRE. 

Exposed  in  olden  times  to  the  ravages  of  the 
tierce,  long-haired  Northmen,  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  has  never  ceased  to  be  a prey  to  a more 
insidious,  irresistible,  and  fatal  assailant,  avIio  has 
not  only  deA’astVted,  but  actually  carried  off  great 
portions  of  the  land,  Avitli  the  ports,  A'illages, 
churches,  and  churchyards  thereunto  belonging, 
A walk  along  any  pah  of  the  dull,  low-lying, 
muddy  shore,  between  -Ke  lonely  little  light- 
house at  Spurnhead  and  j idlington,  Avhere  the 
chalk  heights  commence,  av.’I  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  abstraction  of  many  broad,  fat 
acres  ; and  more  than  one  spot  van  he  pointed 
out  beneath  the  AA'aters,  ouce  the  site  of  a 
i flourishing  port  or  village,  of  Avliieh  t/e  mournful 
legend  runs:  “Here  stood  Auburn,  Avashed  away 
by  the  sea.”  For  the  sea  it  is  that  has  done  all 
the  mischief,  making  ATast  inroads  on  the"  coast, 
and  eA'ery  day  carrying  the  siege  furthei  into 
the  country.  For  centuries  this  ceaseless  eonlict 
has  been  going  on  betAveen  sea  and  land,  a ltd 
clearly  the  sea  is  having  the  best  of  it.  TIL? 
lost  towns  of  Yorkshire — little  ports  and  hamiethe 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  ha\Te  authentjhe 
eA’idenee  in  the  old  chronicles,  but  which  hajhe 
been  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  sea — form |nd 
numerous  array — Eavenspnr,  Ravensrod,  Rarer 
more,  Tliarlesthorp,  Erismersh,  Potterlleet,  Lap- 
sal,  Auburn,  "Wiukton,  Hornsea,  Beck,  and  Ilyich 
or  Hythe.  Some  of  these  Avere  situated  on  1 his 
banks  of  the  Humber,  others  on  the  shores 
the  ocean.  Of  these  RaA’enspur  and  Bavensrodjtwo 
Ravenser  Odd,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  av ,ng- 
the  most  notable.  RaA’enspur  was  situated  lias 
the  long.  narroAV  spit  of  land  Avliielii  juts  Rely 
into  tlie  Herman  Ocean,  at  tlie  mouth  of  vaste 
! Humber,  and  on  Avhich  now  stands  the  Ip  the 
house  ; and  from  its  prominent  situation,  ijw. 
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cep  ted  a great  deal  of  the  trallic  -which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  Grimsby  or  Hull.  Bavens- 
rod  was  a neighbour  and  olfshoot  of  Baveiispur. 
It  occupied  a low  islet,  which  was  accessible 
from  the  mainland  by  a flat  ridge  of  sand  and 
pebbles.  Five  hundred  years  hack  it  was  a 
flourishing  seaport,  eclipsing  its  progenitor  and 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  “ good  men  of 
Grimsby”  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  Edward  the 
Second's  time  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
attract  the  royal  attention,  and  to  bring  down 
upon  itself  demands  for  a ship,  arms,  and  pro- 
visions. But  the  sea  swept  it  all  away,  after  an 
existence  of  half  a century.  Bavenspur  survived 
it,  but  ultimately  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
date  of  its  Anal  disappearance  is  unknown  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  its  inhabitants  found  rea- 
son to  abandon  it  before  it  was  engulfed  in  the 
waters. 

Hyde  appears  to  have  been  a well-to-do  fishing- 
village — at  least  one  may  suppose  so,  from  the 
fact  that  it  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
monks  of  Meaux,  as  its  tithe  for  fish.  The 
whirligig  of  time,  however,  brings  round  its 
revenges,  and  the  fish  at  length 

the  burghers  dispossessed. 

And  sat  not  as  a meat,  but  as  a guest. 

Vf  ith  the  churches  on  the  coast  the  waves  have 
played  especial  havoc,  and  many  a parish  fane  has 
succumbed  to  their  assaults.  Kilnsea  church  was 
one  of  the  last  washed  away.  The  sea  sapped  the 
eminence  on  which  it  stood,  so  that  it  quivered 
under  the  shock  of  the  waters.  Service,  notwith- 
standing, was  held  in  it  up  till  1823,  and  was  then 
discontinued  only  because  the  building  showed 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  dissolution.  The  walls 
cracked,  the  floor  subsided,  the  windows  broke, 
the  sea-birds  flew  in  and  out,  and  made  their 
nests  inside.  Half  of  the  church  fell  into  the  sea 
in  1S2G,  and  live  years  later  the  other  half 
followed.  As  the  sea  is  gradually  gaining  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  clilf  On  which  the 
church  stood,  the  houses  there  are  being  abandoned 
year  by  year.  At  one  point  forty-three  yards 
of  land  were  swallowed  up  in  six  years.  The 
average  annual  decrease  along  the  coast  is  two 
yards  and  a half. 

At  Kilnsea,  Owthorue,  and  elsewhere  the  sea 
has  played  the  part  of  body-snatcher,  breaking 
open  churchyards  and  scattering  the  splintered 
coffins  and  dismembered  bones  in  all  directions. 
Travellers,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  have  been 
shocked  and  startled  at  the  sight  of  the  human 
remains  which  strewed  their  path,  and  have 
experienced  somewhat  of  the  same  sensation  as  M. 
dri  Cliaillu  on  observing  the  piles  of  skulls  and 
bones  in  the  Fan  villages. 

The  Humber  is  no  less  destructive  than  the 
ocean,  and  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
several  of  the  handets  above  mentioned.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ferriby,  so  great  has  been  the 
diminution  of  land  on  Lord  Carington’s  estate, 
that  a readjustment  of  his  tenants’  rents  has 
twice  been  necessary'  to  meet  the  altered  nature 
of  the  holdings.  One  iield  of  fourteen  acres  was 
reduced,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  to  four 
acres  in  twenty  years,  a long,  soft  sweep  of  muddy 


shore  usurping  the  ground  where  cattle  grazed  or 
farmiug  produce  grew. 

But  there  is  a brighter  side  to  the  picture. 

The  "devouring  element  ” has  been  compelled  to 
disgorge  part  of  its  prey.  Adjoining  the  lordship 
of  Patrington  is  a broad  level  known  as  Sunk  1 
Island,  although  only  separated  by  a moat  from 
the  mainland.  In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second 
it  consisted  of  about  3500  acres  of  “ drowned 
ground,”  of  which  some  seven  acres  were  em- 
banked and  let  for  11.  a year.  A hundred  years 
later  1500  acres  were  under  cultivation,  yielding 
an  annual  rental  of  7 00/.  Additions  have  gradu- 
ally been  made  to  this  rich  warp,  which  now 
covers  7000  acres,  and  is  worth  more  than  12,000b 
a ye&r.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  led  to  i 
efforts  at  reclaiming  the  stolen  soil  at  other  points, 
which  will  probably  he  attended  with  equal  success. 

Big  bites  from  the  fat  Yorkshire  coast  are  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  appetite  of 
hungry'  Ocean.  The  soil  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire  is  equally'  to 
its  taste,  and  many'  a huge  meal  it  makes  of  it. 
What  Evelyn  m his  Diary  terms  the  promontory 
of  Norfolk,  is  fast  being  transferred  into  a hay'. 

At  Happisburgh,  there  is  a tradition  of  an  older 
place  of  the  same  name,  which  must  now  he 
looked  for  among  the  “sunken  wrack  and  smdess 
treasure”  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  church  of  young  Hapsbro’,  as 
the  natives  call  it,  will  not  long  remain  on  dry 
land.  The  greater  part  of  Eccles,  and  the  whole 
of  Shipden  have  disappeared.  At  Trimingham 
upwards  of  fifty'  acres  of  land  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  off  within  the  last  sixty 
y’ears,  and  on  one  occasion  four  .acres  and  a half 
were  swallowed  at  one  tide  ! Again,  in  Suffolk, 
Dunwich,  which,  was  once  a respectable  port  and 
borough  town,  has  been  ruined  by  the  sea,  w hich  has 
washed  away'  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  is 
still  nibbling  at  the  ground  on  which  the  existing 
village  rests.  On  the  east  coast  of  Essex  the 
ruins  of  buildings  have  been  found  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  land,  and  near  Wulton-on- 
the-Naze  a whole  churchyard  has  been  engulfed 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
Similar  instances  of  encroachment  by  the  waters, 
though  not  in  so  alarming  a degree  as  in  those 
cited  above,  are  to  he  found  in  the  southern 
counties. 

Are  there  no  skilful  and  patriotic  engineers 
among  us  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  their 
native  land  against  that  great  despoiler,  the 
“ German  Oco.au  '!  ” J.  Hamilton  Fvkic. 

THE  POISONED  MIND. 

IN  TWO  TACTS. 

P.UIT  I. LaTIS  Pmi.OS()TJIOUI'.M. 

It  is  with  a forced  calmness  that  L write  the 
history'  of  that  tune  in  my'  life  which  has  now 
passed  away  : a time  combining  so  much  happiness 
and  agony,  that  I almost  wonder  now  that  1 am 
alive  and  with  a whole  mind  to  tell  it.  The  study 
that  I then  pursued  was  so  fascinating,  so  -wholly' 
absorbing,  that  it  seemed  as  if  every'  other  thought 
hail  been  engulfed  in  it.  It  was  not  covetous- 
ness, uor  the  love  of  gold,  that  led  me  on  in 
my'  researches.  Wealth  and  position  were  both 
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, mine  ; but  a particular  course  of  study  and  read- 
ing bad  led  me  to  pursue  that  part  of  science 
which  relates  to  the  mutability  of  metals — the 
possibility  of  resolving  those  bodies  which  we 
at  present  call  elements.  1 was  no  visionary.  It 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  1 was  following  an  un- 
hallowed or  imlawful  employment : on  the  con- 
trary, every  supposition  ou  which  I acted  was 
confirmed  and  supported  by  the  leading  men  of 
science  of  our  own  day. 

I do  not  wish  to  justify  or  palliate  what  I am 
about  to  relate  in  these  ['ages.  f§y  old  delight  in 
the  study  of  chemistry  is  long  since  vanished,  and 
not  a vestige  of  my  laboratory  nor  its  contents 
now  remains.  All  I wish  to  impress  is,  that  I 
commenced  my  researches  in  a true  spirit  of  love 
for  science.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  study  of 
chemistry  began  with  a cloudy,  poetical  dream 
of  a menxtrHum  wtiirfiale,  that  was  to  give  end- 
less youth  and  ceaseless  health.  Wild  hope  ! 
Vain  dream  ! Civilisation  pulled  down  the  airy 
edifice,  and  left  only  the  little  foundation-work 
of  utility.  Yet  to  me,  looking  around  in  this 
unfanciful  and  iron  age,  it  appeared  inconsis- 
tently strange  that  we  were  once  more  tending 
hack  to  that  cloudy,  poetical  dream  of  the  al- 
chemists. Faraday  and  Murchison  in  England, 
and  Dumas  in  France,  seemed  to  point  out  clearly 
to  my  mind  that  the  so-called  elementary  bodies 
arc  reciprocally  resolvable.  By  degrees  I became 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  subject  : my 
laboratory  and  my  study  became  niy  home. 
Gradually  I separated  myself  from  all  my  friends, 

: and  gave  up  every  energy  and  faculty  to  the 
pursuit  of  my  investigations. 

My  library  contained  a strange  and  valuable 
collection  of  books  obtained  at  great  expense 
and  trouble.  There  wore  dingy  papyrus  leaves 
covered  with  mysterious  characters,  and  hearing 
the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  ; parchment 
rolls  and  palimpsests  of  Greece  and  Home ; rare 
manuscripts  from  the  time  of  Caligula,  and  others 
that  had  been  saved  from  the  lire  of  Diocletian. 
Arabian  and  Egyptian  works  filled  one  part  of 
the  shelves,  and  in  another  those  of  Baymond 
Lully,  Paracelsus,  and  Basilius  Valentinus.  I was 
not,  however,  content,  and  still  added  to  the  col- 
lection whenever  an  opportunity  offered  itself. 

I had  heard  that  some  very  scarce  books  and 
manuscripts  were  to  he  sold  in  Paris.  I imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  Continent,  as  I believed 
that  several  of  the  works  for  sale  would  assist 
me  in  the  discoveries  which  I had  now  deter- 
mined to  make. 

It  was  at  the  sale  of  these  literary  treasures 
that  1 first  met  with  Antonio  Maffi,  who  had  been, 
I believe,  an  Italian  monk,  but  whose  previous 
history  I never  learned.  My  attention  was  called 
to  him  by  observing  that  he  seemed  anxious  to 
buy  the  very  hooks  and  documents  iu  which  I 
took  an  interest.  My  purse  was  longer  than  his, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  nearly  all  fell 
to  my  lot. 

As  I was  glancing  over  one  of  the  purchases 
that  I had  just  made,  I snddcnly  became  conscious 
that  this  man  was  looking  at  me  intently.  From 
the  place  where  I stood  I could  see  his  reflection 
in  a mirror  w’hieh  was  placed  against  the  wall. 


He  perceived  this,  and  turning  round,  looked  into 
the  mirror  also,  and  thus  our  eyes  met.  He  smiled 
— a thin,  faint,  forbidding  smile — bowed  slightly, 
and  then  came  up  to  me.  He  apologised  for  his 
intrusion,  as  he  called  it,  on  the  ground  that  he 
fancied  that  our  tastes  and  studies  led  us  both  in 
the  same  direction. 

He  spoke  in  English,  and  remarkably  well  .and 
fluently  ; I had  observed  that  before  this  lie  had 
spoken  both  in  Italian  and  French.  I must  con- 
fess that,  although  his  face  and  expression  were 
not  pleasing,  still  there  was  something  abont  his 
address  and  manners  that  prevented  me  from 
refusing  his  proffered  acquaintance. 

Let  me  describe  him  as  he  then  appeared,  lie 
was  tall  and  slender,  with  a slight  stoop,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  numbered  about  forty  years.  He 
was  dressed  entirely  in  black,  with  a loose  black 
cloak  over  his  shoulders.  A dark  sombrero  or  wide-  1 

aw  ake  threw  his  face  into  the  shade ; hut  it  was  so 
striking  in  its  character,  that  I remarked  it  well,  i 
and  remember  it  well.  Ay!  and  I shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  memory  lasts.  It  was  long  and  pale 
— deadly  pale.  His  eyebrows,  which  were  small 
and  very  dark,  almost  met  at  the  top  of  his 
straight,  delicate  nose,  the  nostrils  of  which  seemed 
alwrays  dilated.  A very  black  moustache  entirely 
hid  the  expression  of  his  mouth,  except  when 
smiling.  His  face,  otherwise,  was  cleanly  shaved, 
and  his  hair  was  cropped  closely  over  his  head. 

Ilis  brow  was  low,  but  square,  and  projected 
slightly  over  his  bright,  black,  bead-like  eyes. 

After  conversing  with  him  for  a short  while,  I ; 
was  extremely  struck  with  the  intelligence  of  his 
remarks  and  the  acuteness  of  his  observation. 
Even  in  the  short  period  during  which  1 was  with 
him  in  the  sale-room  1 perceived  that  he  was  a i 
man  who  had  read  profoundly,  and  in  whose  j 
memory  was  stored  up  all  that  lie  had  read.  The  ' 
charm  of  manner  to  which  I have  before  alluded 
almost  took  away  the  sinister  effect  which  his 
countenance  had  at  first  produced.  I longed  to 
see  and  know  more  of  him,  and  we  interchanged 
cards.  From  the  card  he  handed  to  me  I observed 
that  he  lived  in  furnished  apartments,  in  a part  of 
Paris  that  led  me  to  suppose  that  his  means  were 
limited.  At  any  rate  it  furnished  me  with  a plea 
for  asking  him  to  dine  with  me  at  my  hotel  that 
evening.  After  some  slight  hesitation,  he  con- 
sented. 

We  parted,  and  met  again  at  dinner.  I spent 
an  evening  in  entire  accordance  with  my  own 
tastes,  chemistry  and  speculative  philosophy  beiug 
the  standard  themes  of  our  discourse. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  I could  not 
help  asking  Signor  Mafli  of  Lis  intentions  and  pro- 
spects in  life.  At  first  lie  seemed  reserved ; but 
observing  that  I was  not  asking  through  idle  curi- 
osity, but  more  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him, 
if  it  lay  in  my  power,  he  told  me  in  a very  few 
words  liis  position.  He  had  heard  of  the  probable 
sale  of  these  books  and  manuscripts  in  Palermo, 
his  native  town.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  had  intended 
to  offer  everything  in  his  [tower  for  them.  Fortu- 
nately he  had  found  an  occasion  for  going  to 
England,  he  might  call  it  a business  object,  since 
he  was  paid  for  it.  Availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
, tnnity,  lie  had  determined  to  make  Paris  a station 
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in  Ins  route,  and  thus  try  to  secure  the  treasures 
in  which  I had  forestalled  him.  He  then  pointed 
out  and  proved  to  me  that  several  of  the  manu- 
scripts -which  I had  purchased  -were  of  much 
greater  value  than  I had  supposed. 

More  than  ever  fascinated  by  his  manner,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  definite  engage- 
ment as  to  what  he  would  do  after  his  arrange- 
ments in  England  were  completed.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  no  fixed  purpose,  and  no  particular 
tie  that  bound  him  to  Palermo.  He  was  a man  of 
few  words,  and  in  a short  time  we  made  an  agree- 
ment that  as  soon  as  possible  he  was  to  join  me 
as  assistant  and  partner  in  my  studies  and  re- 
searches. I explained  to  him  that  my  laboratory 
was  not  conducted  for  any  personal  profit,  but  for 
the  love  of  science  alone ; however,  in  ease  any 
advantageous  discoveries  were  made,  he  was  to 
receive  his  full  share  of  the  prize. 

We  parted,  to  .all  appearances  mutually  satisfied, 
Antonio  promising  to  meet  me,  in  three  days'  time, 
at  Eoulogne. 

My  affairs  all  being  settled  in  Paris,  on  the 
third  day  I set  out  by  rail  for  Boulogne,  and  arriv- 
ing there  in  the  evening,  I at  once  went  on  board 
the  steamer.  It  was  a beautiful  summer  evening, 
and  as  I walked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
deck,  I waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  my 
new  colleague.  I had  made  several  cigars  vanish 
in  smoke  in  the  still  air,  passengers  and  luggage 
had  come  bundling  on  board  with  their  usual 
noise  and  confusion  ; but  still  there  Was  no  appear- 
ance of  my  Italian  friend.  Darkness  came  on,  for 
the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  my  eyes  ranged 
ceaselessly  along  the  dusky  quay  line,  but  I waited 
and  looked  in  vain.  The  bell  rang,  the  official 
with  the  cooked  hat  and  cutlass  growled  his  last 
ill-natured  growl  about  the  | rise#,  strangers  left, 
ladders  were  removed,  and  with  much  screech- 
ing and  splashing  we  steamed  out  between  the 
piers. 

I was  disappointed  at  not  having  met  my  new 
acquaintance ; but  having  given  him  my  address  in 
London,  I still  hoped  to  see  him  shortly,  as  I felt 
convinced  that  he  would  he  a valual  >le  auxiliary. 

It  was  a lovely  night.  There  was  very  little 
wind,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  aud  as  the  moon 
rose  she  cast  a long  glancing  white  pathway  on 
the  crests  of  the  waves.  I stood,  leaning  over 
the  side-rail,  watching  the  beautiful  change  and 
glancing  of  the  reflection,  and  forgetting  every- 
thing else  around  me.  There  was,  however,  a con- 
siderable swell  on  the  sea,  notwithstanding  the 
calmness  of  the  weather,  and  in  a short  time  most 
of  the  passengers  were  either  below  or  hnr .->■  de 
combat. 

I looked  round  at  the  remainder,  and  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  a young  lady  who  was  sitting 
iu  the  covered  seats  a short  distance  from  me.  1 
never  gazed  on  so  lovely  a face.  She  seemed  to 
he  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  had  thrown 
back  her  thick  crape  veil  in  order  to  look  at  the 
refieetion  of  the  moonlight  on  the  waters,  which  I 
had  just  been  watching.  Her  complexion  appeared 
almost  paler  than  was  natural  in  the  moonbeams, 
while  her  large  brown  eyes  had  a tenderly  mourn- 
ful expression  in  them  that  thrilled  through  my 
heart,  and  1 fancied  I saw  tears  iu  them;  a sus- 


picion almost  confirmed  by  the  nervous  movement 
of  her  exquisitely  formed  mouth. 

Seeing  that  she  had  no  wrappers,  I hastened  to 
offer  her  some  that  I had,  for  it  was  now  very  cold-. 
She  accepted  them  with  a startled  flush  and  a 
pleased  and  grateful  smile — such  a smile,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  as  we  only  meet  with  in  those  who 
are  not  much  accustomed  to  meet  with  even  little 
acts  of  kindness.  I sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and 
we  soon  entered  into  conversation.  I was  charmed 
with  her  freshness,  her  frankness,  and  her  simpli- 
city. As  she  spoke  on  any  subject  that  interested 
her,  her  face  lighted  up  with  such  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm,  that  in  my  eyes  she  looked  more  and 
more  beautiful  every  instant. 

With  an  almost  childish  cry  of  delight  she 
pointed  out  a falling  star,  and  I,  instead  of  looking 
at  the  star,  was  looking  at  her  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  affection  tiiat  had  long  been  strangers 
to  my  breast,  when  I was  suddenly  conscious  that 
I was  watched  by  one  who  stood  between  me  and 
the  light. 

With  a start  of  astonishment,  I discovered  in  the 
dark  figure  before  me  the  Italian  chemist  Antonio 
Maffi. 

I rose  up  instantly,  saying  : 

“Signor  Maffi,  I am  glad  to  see  you.  I had 
given  you  up,  as  I did  not  observe  you  on  board 
before  we  left  the  harbour.” 

“ I have  to  request  your  pardon,  signor,”  said 
be,  “ for  not  having  seen  you  before.  My  passage 
is  taken  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  and  as  I felt 
tired  when  I came  on  board,  1 have  been  asleep 
ever  since.  Pray  accept  my  apologies.” 

He  bowed  and,  passing  me,  went  up  to  my  young 
companion,  who  had  drawn  down  her  veil  on  hear- 
ing his  voice.  He  addressed  her  respectfully,  but 
in  rather  stern  tones. 

‘ * Miss  Hawthorne,  I am  rather  surprised  to  find 
you  on  deck.  Would  it  not  he  better  for  you  to  go 
below  to  the  cabin.” 

She  excused  herself  in  a collected  manner,  say- 
ing that  the  cabin  was  very  close,  and  that  she  was 
warmly  wrapped  up.  Antonio  sat  down  by  her 
side,  and,  as  1 walked  away,  I heard  them  speak- 
ing earnestly  in  low  tones. 

As  I could  see  that  my  company  was  not  then 
desired,  I kept  away ; but,  on  returning  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  I found  my  young  friend 
once  more  alone,  and  again  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  her  speak  and  of  gazing  on  her  beautiful 
face. 

The  brief  account  which  she  then  gave  me  of 
herself,  rather  reluctantly;  I may  as  well  now 
state  : 

Louisa  Hawthorne  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  who  died  a few  years  after  her  birth. 
Her  widowed  mother  strove  to  give  her  daughter  a 
lady’s  education,  but,  in  consequence  of  poverty 
and  ill-health,  Louisa,  shortly  after  leaving 
school,  was  obliged  to  take  the  post  of  governess 
in  an  English  family  about  to  travel  on  the  Conti- 
nent. .She  obtained  this  situation  through  tho 
exertions  of  the  lad}'  principal  in  tho  school  where 
she  had  been  educated.  The  family  in  which 
Miss  Hawthorne  was  engaged  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  in  Palermo,  and  whilst  in  that  town 
she  received  the  news  of  her  mother's  death.  Her 
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health  and  spirits  both  sank,  and  she  wa®  advised 
I by  the  medical  men  of  the  town  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Through  the  exertions  of  the  gentleman  in 
* whose  house  she  was  residing,  she  was  now  return- 
ing to  her  old  instructress,  under  the  guidance  of 
Signor  Maffi. 

The  simplicity  and  artlessness  with  which  slie 
told  her  history  endeared  her  to  me  more  than 
ever  ; but  I could  not  help  thinking  that  Antonio 
had  s])oken  to  her  in  a more  dictatorial  manner 
than  his  position  warranted.  1 stated  this  to  her 
as  delicately  as  I possibly  coidd.  I thought  she 
I blushed  as  1 spoke ; but  she  answered  rather 
hurriedly : 

“ Signor  Maffi  has  several  times  spoken  to  me 
in  a manner  that  is  painful  to  me.  I am,  however, 
in  his  charge  and  under  his  protection  at  present. 

I am  afraid  that  I have  spoken  to  him  rather  too 
plainly  this  evening,  as  he  is  very  hot-tempered 
and  unforgiving.  Still,  he  has  been  very  kind — 
but,  hush  ! Let  us  change  the  conversation,  if  you 
please,  for  I see  that  he  is  again  coming  this 
way.” 

Antonio  came  up  a few  seconds  afterwards;  but 
1 could  not  see  the  expression  of  his  face,  since  his 
hat  was  drawn  over  his  brow,  lie  spoke,  however, 
calmly,  and  to  me  alone.  He  led  the  conversation 
dexterously  to  my  favourite  topics,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  close  to  the  time  of  our  arrival 
at  Dover,  we  walked  the  deck  speculating  and  phi- 
losophising. 1 forgot  everybody  and  everything, 
except  our  one  grand  subject,  until  we  were  almost 
I in  port,  and  then  1 suddenly  recollected  my  beau- 
tiful young  friend.  She  was  asleep,  but  woke  as 
I came  up.  I apologised  for  my  rudeness,  and 
begged  to  know  if  I might  call  upon  her  in  town. 
She  smiled  pleasantly,  and  gave  me  her  address  ; 
but  seeing  her  draw  down  her  veil  again  rapidly, 

I turned,  and  once  more  saw  the  ill-omened  ligure 
of  the  Italian. 

I took  him  rather  roughly  by  the  sleeve,  and  led 
him  away. 

When  we  had  arrived,  at  a quiet  part  of  the  deck 
1 spoke  ; 

“Antonio  Maffi,  I have  only  known  you  a short 
time,  but  I consider  that  1 am  justified,  knowing 
what  I do,  in  warning  you  that  your  conduct  is 
, exciting  both  fear  and  distrust  in  the  mind  of  that 
young  lady.” 

“ Signor,”  he  replied,  coldly,  “ I regret  to  hear 
you  say  that  v hieh  1 have  feared  myself,  but — 
and  remember  that  my  pulse  at  this  moment  is 
beating  more  evenly  than  yours — I love  Louisa 
' Hawthorne — I love  her,  I tell  you — and  it  will  be 

an  evil  day  for  the  man  that  steps  in  between  my 
love  and  her.” 

His  manner  and  his  voice  were  cold,  but  I could 
see  that  his  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke. 

“Antonio,”  said  T,  reluctantly,  laying  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  “ believe  me  that  you  will 
never  gain  that  young  girl's  heart  by  harsh  lan- 
guage and  cruelty  of  manner.” 

He  moved  from  under  my  hand  with  a muttered 
laugh,  saying  : 

“Thanks,  signor,  for  your  advice  ; but,  I pray 
you,  do  not  forget  the  words  that  I have  said.” 

He  left  me,  and  went  forward  into  the  shadow  of 
the  boat,  and  I neither  saw  him  nor  Louisa  till  we 


landed,  when  they  both  bade  me  farewell,  Mali! 
promising  to  call  upon  me  in  a day  or  two. 

I travelled  alone  and  undisturbed  in  the  railway 
carriage  to  Loudon,  at  times  falling  into  uneasy 
slumber,  haunted  by  the  white  face  and  dry, 
sardonic  laugh  of  the  Italian  ; but  as  the  daylight 
filled  the  air,  pleasanter  recollections  of  Louisa’s 
beautiful  eyes  and  beaming  smile  drove  my 
more  gloomy  thoughts  away.  I longed  to  see  her 
again. 

After  a few  days,  during  which  I never  saw 
Antonio,  I determined  to  call  at  the  address  •which 
Louisa  had  given  me.  I found  her  at  home,  and  > 
coidd  not  mistake  her  smile  of  welcome,  and  I left 
her,  more  than  ever  charmed  with  her  society.  She 
had  not  seen  Maffi  since  the  day  of  their  arrival  in 
London.  As  I was  leaving  the  house  I fancied  I saw 
a tall  figure  in  a black  cloak  which  reminded  me  of 
him,  but  I lost  sight  of  it  a moment  afterwards. 
However,  I had  a note  from  him,  the  next  day, 
informing  me  that  he  had  met  with  some  old 
friends  from  Italy,  and  was  about  to  go  with  them 
into  Scotland  for  a short  time,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  would  be  ready  to  commence  his  en- 
gagement. Notwithstanding  this  information,  I 
frequently  thought  that  I perceived  his  ligure  at  a 
distance,  especially  W hen  I had  been  calling  upon 
Louisa.  This,  however,  might  have  been  fancy 
only. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  next  few 
months.  Snffiee  it  to  say  that  my  visits  to  Miss 
Hawthorne  became  very  frequent  and  regular ; my 
love  was  preferred  and  accepted,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards we  were  married.  All  thought  of  the  future 
and  dread  of  the  past  vanished  from  our  minds,  and 
we  lived  on,  happy  in  the  present  and  in  each  other’s 
society.  | 

But  this  was  not  the  last.  i 

A few  days  after  we  had  returned  from  our 
short  wedding-tour,  I thought  of  my  laboratory. 
Alas  ! all  in)7  old  aspirations  and  ambitions  had 
evaporated.  I gave  orders  for  my  rooms  to  be 
opened  and  ready  for  my  inspection  on  the 
morrow. 

My  library  and  working-room  were  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  behind  the  house,  and  opened 
into  the  street  beyond.  The  next  morning,  leaving 
my  wife  under  the  porch,  I went  down  through 
the  garden  once  more  to  rny  well-remembered  toil. 

As  1 opened  the  dark  door  I glanced  round,  and 
saw  my  wife  standing  in  the  sunlight — a smiling 
sunbeam  herself — and  then  1 passed  into  the 
gloomy  shade  of  the  laboratory. 

A tall  black  ligure  was  standing  over  the  furnace, 
peering  into  a crucible,  and  the  red  light  of  the 
glowing  charcoal  glanced  upon  a face  that  I re- 
membered only  too  well. 

“ Ah!  did  you  think  that  I had  forgotten  you,  j 
signor?  No,  no  ; Antonio  Maffi  never  forgets.” 

The  words  of  the  Italian  sank  deep  into  my 
heart,  and  I shuddered  with  an  inexplicable  dread 
of  coming  evil. 

Part  II. — The  Fatal  Secret. 

Ti t cxdkrstr uck  as  I was  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Antonio,  he  accounted  so  readily  and 
naturally  for  his  presence,  that  the  feeling  or 
terror  which  rose  at  first  in  my  mind  quickly 
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disappeared.  His  old  manner  had  its  old  fascina- 
tion for  me,  and  in  a short  time  I found  myself 
talking  with  him  exactly  as  I had  talked  in  Paris 
only  a few  months  before. 

He  told  me  he  had  called  at  my  house  some 
days  previously,  and  had  found  I was  away 
from  home,  but  that  I was  expected  to  return 
shortly.  He  had  been  awaiting  my  arrival 
ever  since.  My  laboratory  he  had  easily  dis- 
covered, and  on  passing  along  the  street  that 
morning  had  seen  that  it  was  open.  He  imme- 
diately entered,  requesting  the  servants  not  to 
disturb  me.  Although,  through  deference  to 
mv  wife’s  feelings,  I had  never  told  her  of  my 
alliance  with  Maifi,  still  I had  told  my  domestics  I 
expected  a foreign  gentleman  to  assist  me  in  my 
researches,  and  his  request  was  consequently 
acceded  to. 

The  disagreeable  impression  produced  by  his 
first  appearance  wore  off  rapidly,  and  j soon 
felt  quite  at  ease.  I perceived  lie  had  already 
laid  the  foundation  work  for  a new  course  of 
research,  and  as  he  proceeded  with  his  work 
noiselessly  and  carefully,  I was  struck  with  the 
extreme  adroitness  of  his  manipulation.  When 
he  had  completed  the  preliminary  stage  of  his 
experiments,  we  both  adjourned  to  my  study, 
which  opened  into  the  laboratory,  and  there  we 
endeavoured  to  decipher  and  unriddle  the  mys- 
tical contents  of  my  Parisian  purchases.  1 was 
again  astonished  at  the  clearness  of  mind  and 
calmness  of  judgment  with  which  he  discrimi- 
nated facts  of  valne  among  the  vast  amount  of 
cumbersome  uselessness  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.  As  he  pointed  them  out,  I made 
notes  from  time  to  time,  aud  was  delighted  to 
find  how  important  a fund  of  materials  he  soon 
extracted. 

Time  passed  away  unheeded,  until  the  evening 
shades  began  to  warn  me  it  was  late  in  the  day. 
I was  about  to  propose  we  should  abstain  from 
our  labours,  when  I became  aware  that  some  one 
was  moving  about  in  the  outer  laboratory. 

Antonio  had  risen,  aud  was  standing  at  the 
window,  in  order  to  see  more  distinctly  the 
volume  which  he  had  taken  up.  Glancing  from 
him  to  the  door-way  behind  me,  I saw  the  curtain 
gently  lifted  up,  and  my  wife  standing  in  the 
opening.  As  her  eyes  wandered  through  the 
gloom,  they  at  last  fell  upon  the  form  of  Maffi. 
She  started,  aud  seemed  spell  bound  for  an 
instant,  and  then  dropping  the  curtain,  moved 
silently  away.  I heard  her  passing  quietly 
through  the  outer  room,  and  the  sound  of  the 
f Hither  door  as  it  opened  and  shut. 

All  this  time  I remained  silent, — a feeling  of 
sorrow  and  remorse  taking  possession  of  me.  I 
felt  that  I ought  to  have  spoken  to  Louisa  of  my 
arrangements  with  the  Italian,  and  it  seemed  now 
as  if  I had  been  deceiving  her,  if  not  with  a #«</. 
<jestio  falsi , at  least  with  a fofppre$&iu  r>  ri.  It  had 
been  often  in  my  heart  to  tell  her  all,  during  the 
calm  and  happy  time  that  had  just  passed  away. 
But  I feared  to  give  her  pain,  for  1 knew  she 
disliked  if  she  did  not  fear  the  man.  Latterly, 

1 however,  I had  become  so  wrapped  up  in  my  own 
happiness  and  in  her  society,  that  I had  almost 
forgotten  his  existence,  or  if  1 did  remember  him. 


I almost  fancied  I should  never  see  him  again. 
When,  therefore,  my  wife  appeared  thus  silently, 
with  that  strange  look  of  mingled  sadness  and 
terror  in  her  face,  I felt  guilt}', — guilty  of  treason 
to  her  young  confiding  love. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I glanced  up  at  Antonio, 
who  was  still  reading  intently,  in  the  fading  day- 
light, at  the  window,  and  T could  not  prevent  a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  suspicion  from  rising  in 
my  breast.  It  might  be  the  increasing  uncer- 
tainty of  the  light,  but  certainly  at  that  moment 
his  countenance  seemed  absolutely  fiendish, — and 
1 fancied  I saw  that  deadly  smile  hovering  about 
his  mouth. 

At  last  he  shut  the  book,  and  replaced  it, 
saying  : 

“ Well,  Signor,  I think  we  have  done  enough 
preliminary  work  to-day.  We  had  better  lose  no 
time,  but  begin  our  practical  investigations  to- 
morrow. ” 

1 cannot  tell  how  it  was,  but  whenever  that 
man  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  my  studies, 
whenever  he  said  a word  that  buoyed  up  my 
infatuated  hopes  and  ambition,  I forgot  his 
repulsiveness  immediately.  He  seemed  to  have 
a mysterious  influence  over  my  intellect  and 
will. 

I at  once  acquiesced  in  his  proposal  for  avoiding 
delay,  and  promised  to  have  everything  arranged 
for  commencing  with  our  work  in  the  morning. 

As  he  drew  on  Lis  hat  and  folded  his  cloak 
round  him  before  leaving,  he  said  : 

“ Eemember  we  will  he  long  together.  The 
undertaking  which  we  are  about  to  commence 
is  no  trivial  one,  and  will  absorb  much  of  your 
time. — that  is,  if  you  enter  upon  it  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  you  spoke  to  me  in  Paris.  In  order 
that  we  may  work  together  effectually,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  inform  the  Signora,  your  wife,  of 
the  whole  of  our  engagement.  I could  see  plainly,” 
he  continued,  lighting  a cigar  with  deliberation, 
“ by  her  look  of  astonishment  this  evening,  that  I 
was  an  unexpected  guest.” 

I had  fancied  he  did  not  observe  Louisa's 
entrance.  He  noticed  my  start  and  said,  with 
that  laugh  which  I had  begun  to  bate  : 

“ Aha,  Signor  ! We,  who  have  looked  so  long 
into  the  dark  secrets  of  nature,  are  not  quite 
blind.  Good  night.” 

He  was  gone,  with  the  evil  smile  upon  his  face  ; 
and  again  that  gloomy  expectant  feeling  of  c\  il 
fell  around  me  with  the  shadows  of  the  place. 

I found  my  wife  pale  and  frightened,  but  I 
endeavoured  in  every  way  that  la}'  in  my  power 
to  re-assure  her.  1 explained  to  her  my  reasons 
for  not  having  told  her  before  of  my  agreement 
with  Antonio,  and  expatiated  so  fully  on  Ins 
knowledge  and  ability,  and  of  the  great  assistance 
that  he  was  able  to  afford  me,  that  she  soon  coin- 
cided, or  appeared  to  coincide  with  me,  fully. 
She  confessed  to  a feeling  of  distrust  towards  the 
Italian,  and  so  did  I ; hut  we  both  determined 
we  would  endeavour  to  conquer  a feeling  which 
could  only  lie  a prejudice.  Louisa  herself  re- 
membered that  in  Palermo  he  was  esteemed  as 
a very  learned  man,  against  wlioih  nothing  could 
be  said  except  that  he  was  reserved  and  cold. 

I myself  had  not  forgotten  the  words  which 
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he  had  uttered  to  me  on  board  the  steam-boat. 
But  now,  these  words  seemed  to  mean  very  little, 
although  at  the  time  they  were  spoken  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  uttered  with  all  the  depth 
, and  feeling  of  his  heart.  I can  only  account  for 
this  change  and  deadening  of  perception  on  my 
, part,  by  the  strange  effect  of  the  man’s  conversa- 
tion and  manners  upon  me.  when  in  his  company. 
Ho  seemed  so  utterly  bound  up  in,  and  carried 
away  by,  our  grand  pursuit,  that  I could  not  dis- 
unite him  from  it.  He  appeared  to  be  almost 
part  of  mi/  own  mind, — so  congenial  was  he  to  my 
tastes,  desires  and  hopes.  Singular  as  it  may 
appear,  although  I feared  and  distrusted  him,  1 
felt  I could  not  separate  myself  from  him. 

! On  the  next  day  Antonio  and  I were  deep  in 
our  chemical  researches.  Every  fresh  experiment 
and  every  result  called  forth  my  wonder  and 
delight,  and  the  time  passed  over  rapidly.  Days 
succeeded  days,  and  we  became  more  and  more 
devoted  to  our  tasks. 

i Engaged  as  we  were  thus  constantly,  it  would 
have  appeared  strange  if  I had  not  asked  my  com- 
panion to  spend  a few  of  his  leisure  hours  in  my 
house.  1 often  did  so,  but  he  as  often  declined. 
He  remained  in  the  laboratory  all  day,  usually 
arriving  before  me  in  the  morning,  and  often 
remaining  till  late  in  the  day. 

During  this  time,  although  1 felt  1 was  absent- 
ing myself  too  much  from  my  young  wife's  com- 
pany,— and  although  1 struggled  hard  to  overcome 
it, — I felt  I was  drawn  towards  my  colleague 
by  a sympathy  and  attraction  too  powerful  to 
resist. 

At  length  wc  had  our  arrangements  so  far 
completed  that  we  determined  to  make  a decisive 
trial  of  the  reality  of  our  projects.  We  failed 
signally.  Antonio  laid  the  entire  blame  on  our 
not  having  devoted  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
the  work.  This  was  disheartening  to  me.  for  I 
had  bestowed  every  available  moment  on  it,  and 
had  had  many  a heart-ache  in  consequence  ; for  I 
knew  that  all  day  long  Louisa  was  alone,  and 
pining  at  my  absence.  He  noticed  my  look  of 
discomfiture,  and  with  his  diabolical  laugh  he 
taunted  me  with  growing  tired  of  ray  hobby, — of  > 
being  palled  with  my  own  enthusiasm.  I could 
not  bear  his  sneers,  I writhed  under  them.  I 
insisted  upon  recommencing  our  labours  at  once, 
and  declared  that  not  one  moment  should  be 
wasted  by  me,  and  that  if  necessary  I would 
watch  and  work  night  and  day  in  order  to  secure 
my  long  dreamed-of  desire. 

I think  I see  him  now,  as  I spoke  in  my 
enthusiasm,  with  his  cold  cruel  smile  and  his 
glittering  black  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  Why  did  I 
not  fell  him  to  the  earth  then  and  there  ? Why 
did  I listen  for  a moment  to  his  smooth-tongued 
words,  that  now,  molten  hot,  are  searing  into  my 
inmost  sold  ? 

We  commenced  our  work  afresh  -with  more 
assiduity  and  application  than  ever.  My  thoughts 
and  imagination  were  so  carried  away  by  our 
plans  that, — I am  almost  ashamed  to  write  it, — I 
seldom,  if  ever,  thought  of  my  young  wife. 

My  colleague,  as  the  time  passed  on,  very 
rarely  left  the  laboratory, — encasing  himself  in  his 
ample  cloak  he  would  take  his  rest  hurriedly, 
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cither  in  the  study,  or  on  the  floor  outside  of  the 
furnace  doors. 

Louisa,  who  had  begun  to  look  pale  and  ill,  at 
length  spoke  to  me  about  my  apparent  neglect. 

1 tried  to  excuse  my  conduct,  but  failed  ; and  she 
entreated  me  so  earnestly  that  she  might  at  all 
events  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  laboratory 
with  me  during  my  work,  that  I at  last  con- 
sented. 

I spoke  to  MafTi  on  the  subject,  but  he  scarcely 
made  any  remark, — only  observing,  in  an  under  j 
tone,  that  he  did  not  think  a laboratory  a suitable 
place  for  a lady. 

However,  during  the  day,  as  he  saw  me  trying 
to  make  the  room  a little  more  orderly, — arranging 
a work-table  with  flowers,  and  placing  a couch  by  , 
the  window  overlooking  the  garden, — I thought  I 
saw  him,  once  or  twice,  look  up'  from  his  work 
stealthily,  with  his  deadly  smile. 

The  next  day  Louisa  came  down  with  me,  and 
remained  for  the  most  part  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
pleasant  relief  to  me,  at  times,  to  turn  my  eyes 
from  the  smoke  and  gloom  of  the  furnaces  to  the 
bright  little  form  of  my  wife,  as  she  sat  reading  or 
working  at  the  u in  clow.  Whenever  I looked 
towards  her  she  met  me  with  a pleasant  smile. 
All  the  while  Antonio  Mnffi  worked  on,  scarcely 
ever  raising  his  head. 

At  length  wc  made  our  arrangements  so  com- 
plete that  we  once  more  determined  to  make  the 
great  attempt.  Assiduous  as  we  had  been  before, 
we  now  doubled  our  assiduity.  I only  snatched  a 
few  hours’  rest  now  and  then.  One  of  us  was 
always  awake.  The  boiling  over  of  a crucible,  or 
the  fracture  of  a retort  was  liable  to  throw  us 
back  in  the  ground  we  had  gained  ; therefore  we 
were  always  on  the  alert.  My  wife  hovered  ever 
in  or  near  the  room,  like  a ray  of  sunlight  through 
the  storm-clouds  of  my  anxiety. 

The  decisive  night  at  last  arrived.  Louisa, 
seeing  my  troubled  expression,  begged  she  might 
be  allowed  to  stay  with  me.  I wished  her 
to  retire  to  the  house,  but  she  entreated  me  to 
grant  her  this  favour.  She  made  her  request  so 
touchingly, — 1 could  not  bear  to  see  the  tears  in 
her  deep,  brown  eyes, — that  I consented.  As  I did 
so,  I glanced  at  the  Italian.  Although  he  was 
busily  engaged,  to  all  appearances,  I found  he 
was  regarding  us  with  a deep  scowl  of — what 
appeared  to  me — malignant  satisfaction.  He  cast 
down  his  eyes,  however,  as  he  met  mine,  warning 
me  coldly  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

He  had  never  yet  spoken  to  my  wife  since  she 
had  commenced  her  visits  to  us.  He  merely 
bowed  politely  when  she  entered  or  left  the  room. 
This  line  of  conduct  was  on  the  whole,  I think, 
satisfactory  both  to  Louisa  and  myself. 

Cautiously  and  resolutely,  then,  Mafli  and  I 
began  our  final  experiments,  my  wife  sitting  at 
the  table,  by  the  lamp,  reading. 

There  was  a small  chafing-dish,  containing 
spirits  of  vine,  which  stood  on  a raised  tripod, 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  which  wc 
used  occasionally,  when  we  wanted  a very  subdued 
light. 

We  had  been  working  for  some  time  in  silence, 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  this  chafing- 
dish.  I lighted  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  walking 
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forward  to  tlie  table  wlicre  my  wife  was,  I turned 
down  the  ilame  of  the  lamp.  The  burning  spirit 
in  the  elialing-dish  east  a flickering  and  ghastly 
light  through  the  room.  Strange,  black  shadows 
like  phantoms  leapt  and  danced  about  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  while  the  uncouth  retorts,  stills, 
phials,  and  eleetrie  apparatus  loomed  duskily  and 
mysteriously  in  the  uncertain  light. 

As  I looked  about  me,  I could  with  difficulty 
distinguish  the  black  form  of  the  Italian,  as  he 
glided  noiselessly  through  the  gloom.  I lost  sight 
of  him,  but  was  conscious  that  he  was  behind 
me — at  my  elbow.  A strange  feeling  of  faintness 
suddenly  came  over  me,  from  which  I was  roused 
■ in  an  instant  by  a few  low  words,  spoken  by  my 
wife  at  my  side. 

“Fools  that  you  are!”  she  said,  “you  would 
seek  for  the  Great  Secret,  and  yet  you  still 
stumble  blindly  on,  from  error  to  error,  from  lie 
to  lie.” 

I shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  and  gazed  on  her 
with  unspeakable  feelings  of  terror.  Yet  she 
spoke  calmly  and  distinctly, — repeating  slowly 
what  she  had  just  said,  seeing  that  I was  at  first 
too  agitated  to  understand  her. 

1 could  hardly  believe  my  senses,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  speak  ; she  seemed  to  understand  the 
whole  of  our  operations,  and  pointed  out,  with  a 
strange  tone  of  contemptuous  authority,  several 
mistakes  we  had  made,  and  cleared  up,  also, 
several  points  on  which  we  had  been  in  doubt. 

It  was  the  wonderful  knowledge  which  she 
exhibited  that  struck  me  with  terror.  Up  to  that 
moment  1 had  fancied  she  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  our  researches ; nay, 
from  many  conversations  I had  had  with  her,  1 
felt  convinced  she  knew  nothing  more  than  the 
hare  rudiments  of  chemistry. 

As  she  continued  to  speak  I felt  the  strange 
faintness  that  had  come  over  me  before,  again 
stealing  about  me;  but  I was  conscious  through- 
out that  Mafii  was  close  behind  me,  though  1 did 
not  see  him. 

Indistinctly,  I perceived  my  wife  rise  from  her 
seat ; she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  led  me 
to  one  of  the  furnaces ; then,  still  in  the  same  low, 
clear  voice,  she  pointed  out  an  error  that  would 
have  been  fatal  to  our  undertaking,  if  persisted  in. 
1 heard  her  drowsily,  as  if  in  a dream ; hut, 
nevertheless,  1 felt  in  my  mind  her  remarks 
were  correct.  A peculiar  humming  noise  now 
sounded  painfully  in  my  ears,  and  the  light  in  the 
room  seemed  changed  to  a deep  rose  colour.  I 
saw  my  wife  suddenly  raise  her  arms  and  press 
her  hands  violently  against  her  temples,  and  a 
piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  air.  Casting  off 
my  faintness  with  a desperate  effort,  1 caught  her 
as  she  was  falling  to  the  ground.  At  this  instant 
I became  aware  that  Antonio  had  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  garden,  and  rushing  past  him  I 
stumbled  forward,  hearing  the  fainting  form  of  my 
1 1 wife  into  the  cool  night  air. 

| Some  days  elapsed  before  Louisa  entirely  re- 
covered. The  physician  who  attended  her  said 
she  seemed  to  he  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
i some  nareotie  poison.  I told  him  she  had  been 
seized  with  fainting  while  sitting  with  me  in 
my  laboratory.  He  said,  and  I agreed  with  him, 
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that  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  air  in  the  room, 
together  with  the  escape,  perhaps,  of  some  volatile 
essence,  had  brought  on  the  attack.  He  advised 
that  she  should  not  again  venture  into  its  pre- 
cincts. 

While  my  wife  was  unwell  1 seldom  entered 
my  work-rooms,  except  for  a short  time  now  and 
then,  to  see  how  Antonio  was  progressing.  He 
spoke  little,  but  continued  his  work  laboriously. 

1 refrained  from  alluding  to  the  events  which  had 
occurred,  but  1 noticed,  with  a strange  feeling  at 
my  heart,  that  he  seemed  to  be  acting  entirely 
on  the  advice  which  had  fallen  from  my  wife 
on  that  memorable  night.  I said  nothing,  hut 
watched  him  going  on  quietly  and  deliberately, 
step  by  step,  correcting  the  errors  she  had 
pointed  out,  and  proceeding  in  the  manner  she 
had  indicated. 

Up  to  this  period  I had  never  spoken  to  Louisa 
of  the  night  in  the  laboratory.  However,  as  she 
was  now  well  enough  to  be  down-stairs,  and 
nothing  ailing  her  more  than  a little  weakness  and 
languor.  I thought  I would  ask  her  for  some 
explanation.  To  my  surprise,  she  denied  all 
knowledge  of  what  had  taken  plaee  ; she  asserted 
she  never  did  and  never  could  understand 
chemistry  ; that  she  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  our 
experiments  and  ultimate  intentions,  and  again 
repeated  she  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  the 
events  of  that  strange  night. 

1 Would  have  felt  angry  and  indignant  at  these 
strange  assertions — indeed,  words  of  reproach  were 
on  my  tongue — but  when  I looked  at  her  ingenuous 
face  I eould  not  help  feeling  she  spoke  the  truth. 
Many  times  I tried  afterwards  to  lead  her  to  talk 
about  the  object  of  our  experiments,  but  I could 
only  get  one  reply  from  her,  that  she  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  whole  subject. 

All  she  could  tell  me  of  the  night  in  the  ' 
laboratory  was  this.  She  remembered  my  igniting 
the  spirits-of-wine  in  the  chafing-dish,  and  then 
coming  forward  to  dim  the  light  in  the  lamp. 

She  recollected  also  that  as  T lowered  the  flame 
she  saw  Antonio  step  up  noiselessly  behind  me  ; 
he  had  a mask  or  respirator  on  the  lower  part  of 
his  face.  She  then  saw  him  distinctly  pour  a few 
drops  from  a phial  into  the  ehating-dish,  and  she 
remembered  that  the  flame  changed  from  violet  to 
a deep  rose  colour.  All  this  occupied  only  a few 
seconds,  after  which  the  Italian  stepped  back- 
wards into  the  shadow,  holding  out  his  arms 
towards  her,  as  if  making  mesmeric  passes.  She 
remembered  nothing  more. 

Her  story  never  varied  : but  I could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  the  result  of  an  overheated  imagi- 
nation ; yet  the  fact  that  she  had  shown  herself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  science  of  chemistry, 
and  with  our  intricate  experiments,  remained 
deeply  rooted  in  my  mind.  1 eould  not  think  of 
it  without  a feeling  of  mysterious  awe. 

I went  out  of  town  for  a few  days  with  Louisa, 
and  on  my  return  I visited  the  laboratory.  1 
found  Mafii  in  the  study,  leisurely  engaged  in 
perusing  a manuscript  copy  of  one  of  Gober’s 
mystic  works  on  alehymy.  On  my  asking  him 
how  matters  were  progressing,  he  told  me  that  at 
present  they  were  stationary.  He  was  and  had 
been  waiting  for  me  for  some  time. 
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‘‘And  now,’’  ho  continued,  looking  at  me  in- 
tently, “let  me  impress  upon  yon  once  more  that 
if  we  are  to  gain  our  ends  we  must  work  with 
; heart  and  soul  in  our  work.  Are  you  tired  of  it  ? 
Shall  we  give  it  up,  and  throw  all  our  labours  to 
the  winds  ?” 

i “I  will  never  give  up  the  search,”  I replied  ; 

“latterly  I have  not  been  with  you  as  much  as  I 
, desired,  but  somehow  it  appears:  to  me  as  if  our 
investigations  were  all  fraught  with  evil  results  to 
i — to — to  one  whom  I love — ” 


| 

“ A coward  easily  peoples  the  dark  with  diffi- 
culties,” he  sneered. 

“I  am  no  coward,”  answered  I,  warmly,  “nor 
will  I permit  yon  to  taunt  me  with  such  a name.’ 

I saw  his  eyes  Hashing  as  I spoke.  “ I care 
nothing  for  your  sneers,”  I continued,  “and  1 
should  never  have  experienced  them  if  it  had  not 
been  that  ever  since  the  last  night  1 spent  with 
yon  in  yonder  laboratory,  I have  feared  for  the 
happiness — nay,  for  the  life — of  one  whose  life 
and  happiness  are  dearer  to  me  than — ” 


“ Peace,  idiot  ! ” he  exclaimed,  in  a tone  and 
i with  a gesture  that  made  me  start  back.  “Peace! 

■ Ho  you  think  I am  blind,  and  that  I have  not 

noted  everything  that  has  occurred  ? Do  you 
think  I was  not  listening  to  every  word  she 
uttered  on  that  night  ? Who,  think  you,  was  it 
that  made  h>r  speak  ? Who  drew  from  her  the 
secret  knowledge  of  hfr  inner  spirit  ?” 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose  up  to  his  full  height,  his 
eyes  sparkling  and  Hashing,  while  1 almost  crouched 
into  a seat  under  his  impetuous  bearing. 

“Listen,”  he  continued,  scarcely  less  calmly; 


“it  was  not  long  after  I met  HKU — you  know 
whom  I mean — that  I discovered  I had  encoun- 
tered no  ordinary  being.  1 read  it  in  the  deep 
glow  of  her  brown  eyes.  I read  there  that  in  her 
inmost  soul  lay  the  secret  which  I was  striving 
for,  and  which  you  were  longing  for.  I loved 
her — I told  you  I loved  her — but  1 loved  science 
more.  If  I had  gained  her,  the  Great  Secret 
v'onld  even  now  have  been  mine  ; but  she  is 
yours,  and  all  is  left  with  you — all  to  lose,  or 
all  to  gain.” 

Since  the  time  when  my  wife  declared  that  she 
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■was  in  a trance  and  utterly  ignorant  of  all  she  secret  now  within  my  reach,  but  1 dreaded 
had  uttered  in  the  laboratory,  an  unacknow-  hurting  a hair  of  my  young  wife’s  head.  I.  was  i 
lodged  dread  had  possessed  me  that  the  Italian  silent. 

had  a strong  influence  over  her  mental  powers,  The  demon  Mafh  saw  my  weakness  and  inde- 
and  the  words  he  now  spoke  confirmed  my  sus-  cisiou  in  a moment.  His  words  seemed  abso- 
pieion.  lately  to  creep  insidiously  into  my  braid.  He 

I know  now  also  he  must  have  exerted  a pointed  out  that  the  present  time — that  very  in- 
power over  me  that  subdued  me  almost  to  ser-  stant — was  the  proper  time  for  exerting  the  new 
vility  when  in  his  presence.  Whence  otherwise  power  we  possessed. 

could  have  come  that  strange  mixture  of  abhor-  Oh,  Heaven  ! How  can  I live  to  think  of  it 
renee  and  attachment  which  I always  felt  in  his  now  ? That  J — I who  loved  her  so  dearly — 
company  ? should  have  gone  out  to  her  there, — in  that  still 

I listened  to  his  harangue  in  amazement,  and  summer  afternoon,  among  the  flowers,  and  have 
then  asked  him,  in  a faltering  voice,  how  he  could  led  her  into  the  dark,  hateful  shadow  of  that 
possibly  suppose  that  Louisa  was  able  to  eompre-  cursed  room.  Everything  appears  to  me  now 
heudthe  secret  of  our  search.  more  like  a dream  than  a reality. 

He  smiled — his  death-like  smile — and  drew  from  But  it  was  done.  Again,  she  was  sitting  on 
his  bosom  a small  phial  of  cut  crystal,  silver-clasped  the  couch  by  the  window  and  talking  with  me, 
and  containing  a bright  amber-coloured  liquid.  It  while  the  subtle  Italian  again  glided  noiselessly 
was  about  three  parts  full.  about  the  room. 

“ Bright,  translucent  and  harmless  though  it  Without  seeing  him  T was  conscious  he  had 
looks,  there  is  nothing  more  powerful,  more  deadly  ignited  the  spirits  of  wine  and  had  poured  the 

than  the  poison  this  phial  contains.  I tell  you  deadly  drops  into  the  flame.  I knew  it  by  the 

this  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  secrets  between  faint  rosy  glow  and  a delicate  perfume  like  that 
us.  Five  years  ago  it  was  given  to  me  in  Home,  of  jasmine  pervading  the  apartment, 
by  one  who  had  chosen  for  his  study  the  direct  I hastily  placed  a small  respirator  containing 
action  of  poisons  on  the  physical  and  mental  an  antidote,  which  Maffi  had  forced  upon  me, 
powers.  He  is  dead  now,  hut  this  secret  of  his  is  over  my  face,  aud,  with  a mind  tom  by  eonflie- 
alive  with  me.  ting  emotions,  I watched  the  result. 

“If  a few  drops  of  this  potent  poison  vola-  My  wife’s  face  turned  to  an  ashy  paleness, 
tilised  are  inhaled  by  any  one,  a dull  faintness  im-  and  she  darted  one  look  at  me  full  of  pity, 
mediately  ensues.  Ha ! I saw  you  start.  You  are  anger  and  surprise.  I shall  never  forget  that 
right,  though,  you  haw  breathed  it.  Listen  ! look.  It  rises  up  before  me  in  the  solemn  dead 

Under  that  faintness,  if  the  organisation  is  of  the  of  night,  and  will  haunt  me  to  my  death.  But 

character  I desire,  I can  draw  out  the  inner  secrets  it  lasted  only  for  an  instant.  She  rose  quickly, 
of  the  soul,  by  the  influence  of  a powerful  exertion  and  again,  with  that  unnatural  air  of  contemp- 
of  will.”  tuous  authority,  passed  across  the  room.  She 

How  I sat  there  and  listened  to  his  fiendish  examined  all  the  apparatus  and  every  particular 
words  I cannot  tell.  I seemed  under  a spell,  hut  of  our  process,  as  far  as  Antonio  had  completed 
I listened  to  him  attentively  and  in  silence.  He  them.  She  expressed  her  approval  of  what  we 
' went  on  : had  done  haughtily, — in  such  a manner  as  an 

“I  found  in  the  Signora,  your  wife,  a mind  of  empress  might  speak  to  her  slaves.  For  a few 
the  most  sensitive  and  impressible  kind.  "What  I moments  she  appeared  lost  in  thought,  and  then 
had  long  suspected  1 proved  the  other  night,  and  retired  slowly  towards  the  table.  She  sat  down 
you  yourself  must  have  seen  that,  under  the  influ-  again,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
enee  of  only  a few  drops  of  this  elixir,  I was  able  gazing  straight  forward  with  a listless  expres- 
to make  her  disclose,  in  an  distant,  truths  that  sion. 

might  have  taken  us  months  to  discover.  Notwith-  Although  dill’used  daylight,  mingled  with  the 
standing  its  seemingly  baneful  effects  you  per-  red  glow  from  the.  tripod,  spread  through  the 
ceive  you  feci  no  ill-effects  after  inhaling  it,  and  room,  yet  I had  never  distinguished  the  form  of 
the  .Signora,  your  wife,  though  slightly  overcome  Mail!.  He  either  kept  behind  me,  or  else  in  the 
at  the  time,  is  now  as  well  and  as  lovely  as  ever,  darker  parts  of  the  laboratory.  Without  seeing 
See,  there  she  is  under  the  trees  in  the  garden."’  him,  I now  felt  his  hot  breath  on  my  cheek,  as 
1 looked  from  the  window  and  saw  Louisa  I leaned  over  Louisa,  and  1 heard  his  hateful 
walking  slowly  along  one  of  the  paths.  She  looked  whisper  in  my  ear. 

exquisitely  beautiful,  but  as  I gazed  I felt  sur-  “ Speak  to  her  now — ask  her  for  the  secret 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  terror,  that  we  long  to  know — time  is  passing.” 

The  Italian  continued  speaking  earnestly,  and  1 I did  speak  to  her,  hut  she  gently  put  ray 
listened  to  him  moodily,  while  the  serpent  of  am-  hand  from  her  and  motioned  me  to  he  silent, 
bition  quietly  coiled  itself  round  my  heart.  She  still  gazed  forward  fixedly  into  vacancy. 

He  pointed;  out  to  me,  with  great  force,  that  A minute  or  two  elapsed  in  profound  silence, 
the  objeet  of  our  pursuit  was  now  in  my  grasp,  until  the  Italian  again  muttered  his  request 
He  made  light  of  my  hesitation,  and  laughed  at  my  angrily  in  my  ear.  Trembling  with  anxiety  and 
fears.  Never  venture,  never  win,  was  the  theme  fear  1 spoke  to  her  once  more,  hut  she  did  not 
of  his  discourse,  to  which  he  constantly  returned,  seem  to  heed  me.  Urged  on  by  Mafli’s  whis- 
As  1 have  observed,  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  pored  solicitations,  I begged,  I entreated,  I threw 
seemed  round  me — I was  bewildered.  I longed,  myself  at  her  feet  and  prayed  that  she  would 
with  all  the  desire  in  my  being,  to  possess  the  great  , speak  to  me.  I spoke  wildly,  but  she  sat  pale  j 
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and  unheeding,  until  at  last  she  turned  her  •white 
face  languidly  towards  me  and  essayed  to  speak 
once  or  twice.  Her  face  had  in  it  the  look  of 
death,  but  my  heart  was  callous.  I saw  one 
■ bright  flash  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  fell  fur- 
Avard  and  down  on  the  floor  lifeless  at  my  side. 

I was  stunned  and  paralyzed,  but  was  roused 
by  the  maddening  sound  of  the  Italian’s  laugh. 
In  an  instant  I sprung  from  the  earth  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  but  his  hand  was  upon 
me  like  a vice.  We  struggled  long  and  violently. 
Ah  ! how  I longed  to  kill  him ; but  his  strength 
overcame  me,  and  he  dashed  me  with  tremen- 
dous force  to  the  ground. 

* * *-  * 

Long  afterwards  I awoke,  in  the  darkness,  from  a 
deep  swoon — awoke  to  find  myself  alone  among 
the  ruins  of  my  wild  hopes  and  ambitious 
dreams ; alone  in  my  bitterness  and  despair ; 
alone — and  yet  not  alone,  for  stretching  out  my 
arms  T felt  the  dead,  cold  hand  of  my  young  wife 
who  la}'  by  my  side,  a corpse,  iu  the  gloom  and 
stillness  of  that  awful  night.  A.  G.  G. 

DULCE  DOMUifc  ! 

ThS  fine  old  fragment,  still  used  as  a college  eiiaunt, 
with  the  touching  refrain  of  “I)ulee,  dulce,  domum,”  is 
attributed  to  a youth,  who,  on  being  separated  from 
home,  to  which  he  was  passionately  attached,  lan- 
guished and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  bereavement. 
The  writer  of  the  following  lines  has  attempted  a fuller  ’ 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  old  and 
almost  forgotten  lyric. 

Ah  ! racked  pine,  on  the  granite  sleep, 

Shadowy  from  each  blowing  wind, 

And  dashed  with  dusk  from  yonder  cloud 
With  fires  of  fading  sunset  lined. 

Within  my  brain  your  image  lies, 

Transformed  ; and  looms  upon  mine  eyes 
A castle  black  against  the  skies. 

.Dulce,  dulee  domum. 

Up  many  a terrace,  gleaming  white. 

With  fronts  that  glitter  to  the  north  ; 

Iligb  ever  leagues  of  vexed  sea, 

And  purple  cliff  and  roaring  forth, 

It  sitteth,  like  a house  of  rest, 

One  dot  stain  on  the  burning  west ; 

Sun,  moon,  and  mist  its  changing  guest. 

Dulce,  dulce  domum,. 


Within  the  circling  garden  avails, 

The  cedars  brood  above  the  flowers; 

Across  them  shadows  from  the  roofs 
Slide  blue*  in  the  lighted  hours. 

I see  my  sister,  cold  and  fair, 

Shake  iu  the  sun  her  flaxen  hair  : 

Would  unto  God  that  I were  there. 

Dulce,  dulce  domum. 

Night,  east  and  west  : I hear  a step, 

Come,  ghostlike,  up  the  eorridor  ; 

I see  the  slender  taper  stream, 

Between  the  chinks,  across  the  floor. 

O,  mother  mine,  why  turn  away  ? 

Fool  to  sit  dreaming  in  the  day. 

Great  God,  her  hair  was  thin  and  gray  ! 

Dulce,  dulce  domum. 

Where  fliest  tlion.  gaunt-plumed  and  swift, 
Strong  eagle,  stirring  past  the  stars  • 
flush  on  and  tell  them  that  my  heart 
Is  worn  from  beating  at  its  bars. 

Rush  past  o'er  wastes  of  land  and  foam, 

Thy  fierce  eyes  cleave  the  dayless  gloom, 

Tull  them  I'm  sick  to  death  fur  homo. 

Dulee,  duiee  domum. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  ! The  thoughts  that  sit  - 
Beside,  me  daily  with  the  sun 
Take  shape  and  hue,  ami  crowd  my  brain, 

When  wheels  the  bat  in  twilight  dun. 

I climb  the  terrace,  o'er  me  flows 
Their  laughter,  sucked  through  vine  and  rose  ; 
.Sudden,  the  terrace  upward  grows. 

Dulce,  dulce  domum. 

And,  beaten  down  from  steep  to  steep, 

I see  the  dizzy  walls  leap  liigber  ; 

The  tender  voices  sink  below 

The  first  breath  of  an  Easter  choir. 

Quick,  startled  by  the  night-guard's  tramp, 
Upwards  I throu  bands,  clenched  and  damp: 
They  strike  the  bracket  of  my  lamp. 

Dulee,  dulce  domum. 

Fetch  me  a leaf  of  asphodel, 

I long  to  feel  it  iu  my  palm  : 

And,  dying,  tearful,  bear  without 
The  mournful  Babylonian  psalm. 

While  Israel,  by  the  willows’  drowse, 

Pined  for  her  home,  with  ash-strewn  brows, 

And  I pine  for  my  father’s  house. 

Dulce,  dulce  domum. 

J.  F.  O’D. 
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